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Our  readers  will  observe,  that  the  Political  Papers  in  this  Number  were 
written  before  the  speeehifications  of  the  present  Parliament.  His  Majestj's 
Ministers,  to  the  delight  of  the  Destructives,  have  begun  the  demolition  of 
the  United  Church.  Therefore  we  presume  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  grievances  under  which  Ireland  groans,  bums,  and  mur- 
ders. About  a  dozen  Bishops  are  to  be  blown  away — the  clergy  subjected 
to  an  income-tax — and  Church  lands,  to  the  value  of  some  millions  of 
money,  confiscated  for  the  abuse  of  the  State.  In  our  Double  Number  for 
April,  we  shall  expose  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  these  most  imbecile 
and  ne&rious  measures. 

Probably  by  that  time  we  shall  know  something  definite  of  the  resolutions 
of  his  Msjest/s  most  admirable  Ministers  respecting  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  England.  No  doubt  their  announcement  in  the  Honourable  House 
will  be  hailed  with  loud  cheers  which  will  last  for  several  minutes ;  out  of 
the  Honourable  House,  and  heard  above  the  mouthing  of  the  Movement, 
with  execrations  which  will  last  for  ages.  The  Conservatives  in  the  Ho- 
nourable House  are  comparatively  few  ;  out  of  it,  "  in  numbers  without 
number,  numberless,"  including,  by  the  confession  of  Josephus,  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  tbe  Landed  Interest,  and  of  all  the  learned  and  liberal  professions. 
The  Few  must  do  their  duty,  as  Mr  Stanley  says, "  to  the  death ;"  and  they 
will  be  supported  by  the  Many  till  the  sudden  death  of  misrule,  which  cannot 
be  very  far  off,  and  will  be  sudden  as  by  sun-stroke.  The  Conservatives 
rightly  supported  Ministers  on  the  division  on  the  Address«^and  so  will 
they  on  the  bill  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  ''  If  for  no  other  reason," 
well  says  Ihe  Standard  m  its  strength,  **  in  order  to  take  away  from  the 
Premier  all  excuse  for  continuing  to  connive  at  the  progress  of  murder, 
arson,  and  rebellion ;  but  It  must  also  be  supported  under  protest,  that  the 
Conservatives  dislike  its  tyranny,  and  see  through  its  dishonesty." 

Other  great  questions  that  have  long  and  oft  undergone  discussion  by 
the  Press  will  again  be  undergoing  it  by  the  Palaver.  The  renewal  of  the 
Bank  Charter,  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Emancipa* 
tion  of  the  Blacks,  and  the  Murder  of  the  Whites  in  our  West  Indian  Co- 
lonies, Infhnt  Slavery  in  Factories  as  cdntrasted  with  Infant  Schooling  on 
the  scheme  of  Mr  Wilderspin — these  questions,  and  others  of  equal  mo- 
ment, will  soon  be  brought  before  the  Great  Ten-Pounder- representative 
Debating  Society — where  is  nightly  heard  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  Three 
countries.  We  are  no  speaker,  having  a  natural  defect  in  the  palate, 
and  moreover  being  tongue-tied ;  but  we  can  write  a  bit,  and  have  got  a 
gross  of  pens,  each  as  thick  as  the  lady's  little  finger  Byron  speaks  of  in 
the'Siege  of  Corinth,  and  as  transparent — a  keg  of  ink  bright  blue  as  in- 
digo— a  pile  of  paper  soft  and  smooth  as  silk  or  satin.  So  woe  to  the 
Destructives.  We  smell  a  thunder-storm.  But  we  are  quite  pett  What 
say  you — next  month — to  a  Noctes  ?  a  starry  Noctes,  on  which  you  can 
hear — or  think  you  hear — the  rustle  of  the  Northern  Lights,  as  from  the 
rim  of  oce^n  they  shoot  shifting  up  and  over  the  innocent  but  angry- 
looking  sky  ?  And  for  months — for  years — for  ages— for  centuries  to  come 
—you  and  your  descendants  shall  have  Literature,  and  Poetry,  and  Philo- 
sophy showered  upon  you  in  all  "  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  Heaven.*' 
If  you  have  not— tnen  is  not  our  name 
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TBS  PORTUGUESE  WAR. 


The  state  of  our  relations  with  Por- 
tugal baa  become  so  anxious, so  much 
perplexed  by  contending  factions,  and 
likely  to  inYoWe  this  nation  in  such 
embarrasslDg  consequences,  that  we 
beliere  we  shall  gratify  our  readers 
by  a  ||eneral  and  fair  outline  of  the 
question.  In  this  matter  we  take  no 
tide.  The  competitors  for  the  Por- 
tuguese throne  are  equally  indi£fer- 
ent  to  us,  the  errors  or  crimes  of  the 

r'es  are  not  within  our  estimate. 
.  bave  no  intention  of  involving 
our  readers  in  the  mazes  of  Portu- 
guese law ;  and  as  little  of  entangling 
ourselves  in  the  web  of  Portuguese 
Dsrtisanship.  Dom  Miguel  and  Dom 
Pedro  are  to  ua  the  same.  Yet  we 
may  deeply  regret  the  circumstances, 
whether  arisine  from  chance, caprice, 
or  necessity,  which  have  placed  Eng- 
land in  all  but  a  direct  position  of  war 
with  80  old,  so  faithful,  and  so  im- 
portant an  ally  as  Portugal. 

The  state  of  the  Peninsula,  since 
the  dose  of  the  French  war,  has 
been  marked  by  perpetual  disturb- 
ance. Hating  the  French  as  masters, 
a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  population  eagerly  adopt- 
ed them  as  teachers.  The  strength 
of  public  loyalty  was  in  the  proprie- 
tors of  land,  the  nobles,  gentry,  and 
peasantry.  The  strength  of  disaffec- 
tion was  in  the  petty  traders  of  the 
tomu,  the  minor  and  unemployed 
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classes  of  the  various  professions, 
the  disbanded  officers,  and  a  few 
nobles  speculating  on  the  prizes 
of  revolution.  Both  parties  were 
powerful ;  but  the  party  of  the 
ancient  institutions  was  distinguish- 
ed chiefly  for  its  passive  strength. 
The  party  of  change  rested  its  hope 
of  success  on  its  restless  appeal  to 
popular  passion,  its  activity  in  taking 
advantage  of  public  reverses,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  living  and  inexhaust- 
ible Jacobinism  of  France.  But,  for 
the  purpose  of  accuracy,  we  must  go 
a  little  nigher. 

In  1807,  the  King  and  royal  family 
of  Portugal  sailed  for  the  Brazils. 
Portugal  had  been  for  the  last  half 
century  an  object  of  French  and 
Spanish  intrigue,  and  the  project  of 
abandoning  the  uneasy  scentre  of 
the  House  of  Braganza  in  Europe, 
for  the  noble,  secure,  and  flourishing 
empire  of  Portuguese  America,  was 
more  than  once  conceived.  There 
was  a  strong  temptation  in  thus  re- 
establishing the  Portuguese  name  in 
one  of  the  most  extensive  dominions 
in  the  world,  a  territory  equal  to  the 
entire  of  Europe^  and    still   more 

Eowerful  by  its  extraordinary  capa- 
ilities,  its  forests  of  rich  woods,  its 
inexhaustible  fertility,  its  singular 
salubrity,  its  fortunate  position  for 
commerce  in  the  centre  of  the  New 
World  with  the  Trade  Winds  blow- 
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ing  the  commerce  of  the  Old  into  its 
harbour  mouths;  and  its  peculiar 
possession  of  the  largest  gold  and 
diamond  mines  in  the  globe. 

In  the  Spanish  invasion  of  1761, 
the  emigration  was  strongly  propo- 
sed, and  under  the  advice  of  Pam- 
bel,  the  ablest  minister  that  Portugal 
ever  possessed,  and  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  public  men  of  Europe,  it 
was  on  the  point  of  being  carried 
into  ffffect.  But  the  invasion  passed 
kWAf.  thd  natural  indolence  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  reluctance  of 
the  nation  to  see  their  government 
transferred  to  the  mountains  and 
forests  three  thousand  miles  off,  and 
the  eaually  strong  reluctance  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  see  Portugal  left 
open  to  seizure  by  Spain,  broke  up 
the  project,  and  abandoned  the  Bra- 
zils to  their  original  solitude.  In  the 
commencement  of  Napoleon' B[)ower, 
Portugal  became  again  the  object  of 
a  French  and  Spanish  intrigue  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind.  About  the 
period  of  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
when  French  affairs  were  aecIiniDg 
everv  where,  and  Suwarrow  threat- 
ened a  march  to  Paris,  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  government,  cen- 
tred in  the  person  of  Qodoy,  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  victorious 
allies*  The  old  monarchy  hated  the 
young  Republic  i  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons equally  hated  the  French  Jaco- 
bins ;  and  there  was  a  lure  for  the 
nation's  vanity,  in  the  recovery  of  the 
national  honours,  which  had  been  a 
little  tarnished  by  the  French  victo- 
ries among  the  Pyrenees  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war. 

But  Bonaparte  came  back  from 
Egypt,  the  tide  turned,  the  triumph 
was  all  on  the  side  of  the  obnoxious 
Republic ;  and  the  Spanish  cabinet, 
rejoicing  that  it  had  nut  yet  plunged 
into  open  hostility  with  its  formi- 
dable and  vindictive  neighbour,  in- 
stantly laid  aside  all  its  preparations 
for  war,  and  laboured,  oy  the  most 
humiliating  subserviency,  to  win  the 
favouritism  of  France.  This  was 
suffered  for  a  while.  Napoleon,  now 
First  Consul,  was  satisfied  to  appear 
a  dupe,  and  Spain  paid  the  price  of 
this  fancied  triumph  of  subtlety,  by 
being  robbed,  beaten,  and  degraded 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  She 
Lad  given  herself^  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  graap  bf  France^  and  France 


treated  her  as  she  has  always  treated 
the  submissive.     But  deep  as  the 
veil  of  Napoleon's  hypocrisy  was,  it 
was  not  deep  enough  to  conceal  his 
perfect  knowledge  and  perfect  me- 
mory   of   the   projected    alliance. 
Godoy,  conscious  that  when  the  vi- 
sitation came,  it  must  chiefly  fall 
upon  his  own  h^ad,  now  endeavoured 
personally  to  conciliate  Napoleon,  by 
a  project  of  seizing  on  Portugal,  al- 
ways obnoxiotM  as  this  little  country 
was  to  France,  from  its  cloac  con- 
nexion with  England.  Napoleon  had 
already  conceived  bolder  views;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  Spa- 
nish minister  to  the  ruin  that  he  was 
hourly  gathering  round  Spain,  he 
adopted  his  profligate  and  treache- 
rous design  m  its  full  extent,  and 
ordered  an  army  to  march  for  the 
seizure  of  Portugal.  In  the  partition 
of  the  conquest,  Godoy  was  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  Alentejo,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Portu- 
guese provinces,  with  the   title  of 
Sovereign  Prince;  and  he  was  thus 
to  be  secured  from  the  possible  re- 
sults of  his  growing  unpopularity  in 
Spain. 

It  was  now  that  Napoleon  began 
to  make  himself  felt.  His  army  for 
the  Portuguese  invasion  was  stipu- 
lated at  20,000  men ;  it  amounted  to 
40,000.  Its  line  of  march  through 
the  Spanish  territory  was  marked 
out  by  the  secret  treaty.  It  moved 
where  it  pleased,  in  scorn  of  the 
Spanish  remonstrances;  and  when  at 
length  the  Spanish  cabinet  began  to 
tremble  for  the  consequences  of  its 
own  folly,  Napoleon  suddenly  in- 
volved it  in  the  disputes  of  the  royal 
family,  plunged  it  into  such  an  abyss 
of  perplexity,  fear,  treachery,  and 
folly,  tnat  it  instantly  abandoned  the 
government,  and  surrendered  Spain 
entire  into  his  unhallowed  hands. 

The  history  of  that  most  memo- 
rable of  modern  wars,  has  been  al- 
ready written  in  the  brightest  page 
of  our  national  glory.  Napoleon 
there  received  the  retribution  of  liiB 
long  career  of  treachery  and  blood. 
The  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  is  the 
true  date  of  his  downfall.  But  while 
his  main  battle  was  turned  on  Sp&ini 
Portugal  was  not  forgotten.  Its 
seizure  had  now  become  only  a  part 
of  his  grand  scheme  of  ambitioo, 
but  It  was  instantly  and  indefatigable 
pursued.  Th6  troops  which  had  ori- 
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gioaUjr  b«eii  directed  towards  that 
quarter,  bat  called  off  for  the  moment 
bf  the  pressing  neceaeitj  ot  over* 
whelming  Spain  at  once,  were  now 
poured  teck  upon  its  frontier,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  Soult, 
the  most  sagacious  and  successful 
ofl&cer  of  the  army. 

But  tjnranny  has  Its  fears  like 
meaoer  guilt,  and  some  expressions 
o(  Soolt  awoke  the  jealousy  of  N»* 
poleon,  now  Emperor.  It  was  ru- 
moured in  Paris,  that  Soult  might 
aTaii  himself  of  his  power,  to  resist 
the  Imperial  plans  ofsubjugation,  or 
even  make  liimself  independent. 
The  rumour  was  probably  untrue, 
and  only  one  of  Uie  thousand  in- 
stances of  that  perpetual  suspicion 
which  haunts  the  usurper.  But  the 
command  of  the  force  destined  to 
sdze  Lisbon  was  suddenly  assigned 
to  Junot,  a  bold  soldier,  but  too  in- 
dolent for  suspicion,  and  too  amply 
satisfied  with  dependence  on  his 
master,  to  think  oi  crowns  and  scep- 
tres five  hundred  miles  from  the 
Parisian  theatres.  Junot  now  march- 
ed direct  on  the  capital.  This  moTe- 
ment  had  been  lone  foreseen  by  the 
British  cabinet,  and  the  Portuguese 
monarch  had  been  sedulously  sup- 
plied with  proofs  of  the  determina- 
tion of  Napoleon  to  seize  and  sub- 
vert his  dynasty.  But  nothing  could 
overcome  the  habitual  apathy  of  tbe 
Portuguese  court;  the  lung  was  not 
to  be  persuaded  by  any  thing  short 
of  the  sight  of  the  French  army,  that 
a  faostile^force  would  ever  have  the 
audacity  to  march  in  at  the  unde« 
fended  avenues  of  his  city,  or  seize 
his  un^arrisoned  castles.  Lord  Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald  was  the  British  envoy 
at  Lisbon  at  the  time.  This  minister 
has  derived  an  unfortunate  celebri- 
ty from  his  being  the  brother  of 
the  late  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
the  miserable  rebel,  who,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  duty  as  a  subject,  and  of 
his  oath  as  a  soldier,  attempted  to 
revolutionize  Ireland  h  la  FrangaUe 
—the  most  impotent  attempt  of  Uie 
most  impotent  mind;  a  Jacobin  hagct* 
telle,  which  even  its  chance  of  mas- 
fiacre  could  not  render  an  object  of 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  any  man 
of  common  thought;  bt^t  which 
brought  to  a  speedy  and  disgraceful 
fate,  this  contemptible  compound  of 
fashionable  abeurdity  and  giddy 
treason. 


The  Envoy  had,  from  ill  health,  or 
some  other  reason,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  Lord  Strangford,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy,  to  transact 
affairs  in  his  absence.  No  crisis  could 
have  been  more  disastrous  for  the 
one,  or  more  lucky  for  the  other. 
In  mentioning  Lord  Strangford,  it  is 
but  just  to  the  honour  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  memory  of  a  good  King, 
to  say,  that  to  his  literary  efforts  he 
was  indebted  for  the  commencement 
of  a  career,  which  lie  has  since  fol« 
lowed  with  distinction.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  written  poetry,  and  among 
the  rest,  some  sonnets  purporting  to 
be  translations  of  Camoens,  but 
which  were  in  fact  but  pretty  para« 
phrases  of  the  Portuguese  poet.  But 
they  were  poetry, — were  on  graceful 
subjects,  gracef ully  expressed — were 
pleasing  and  popular,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  popularity  they 
reached  Windsor  Castle.  Diplomacy, 
or  the  army,  are  the  usual  roads  of 
the  nobility  who  pursue  public  em« 
ployment,  and  the  coincidence  of 
those  Portuguese  poems  with  a  va- 
cancy for  a  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Lisbon,  induced  the  good-  natured 
King,  George  the  Third,  to  fix  upon 
the  young  poet  for  the  appointment. 
Such  at  least  was  the  story  of  the 
day. 

The  absence  of  the  envoy  naturally 
made  his  secretary  the  instrument  of 
all  the  communications  between  the 
British  government,  now  anxiously 
labouring  to  awake  the  Portuguese 
to  its  danger;  aud  the  Portuguese,  al- 
ternately frightened  and  rasb,  doubt- 
ing every  thing,  and  daring  every 
thing.  The  impossibility  of  defend- 
ing the  country  by  its  native  force 
was  strongly  urged  by  the  British 
agent,  and  the  project  of  carrying  off 
the  whole  government  to  America 
was  proposed  again,  as  the  only  hope 
of  preserving  the  King  from  a  French 
prison,  and  the  country  from  reme- 
diless slavery.  The  tardiness  of  the 
Portuguese  government,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  the  inaptitude  of 
understanding  that  results  from  long 
neglect  of  its  exercise.  At  length 
Napoleon,  in  a  burst  of  that  arrogance 
which  so  often  overthrows  the  sub- 
tlest contrivances  of  the  proud,  pro- 
claimed that  **  The  dynasty  of  the 
house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to 
reign*"    The  secretary,  armed  with 
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this  formidable  auxiliary  to  his  ad-  On  the  17tli  of  January  the  first 

yice«  hastened  to  the  palace,  where  intelligence  was  brought  to  Rio  de 

it  produced  instant  alarm,  and  the  Janeiro  Ihat  the  King  and  royal  fa- 

oraer  was  given  to  prepare  for  the  mily  had  left  Europe,  and  were  at 

voyage  to  the  Braails.    But  the  na-  hand.    The  Brazilians  were  delight* 

tionS  spirit  was  not  yet  exorcised  ed  with  the  prospect.    They  saw  in 

from  those  fluctuating  and  somno-  this  arrival  the  commencement  of 

lent  councils.     The    French  were  freedom  of  trade,  of  general  opu- 

not  come,  the  palace  was  not  fired,  lence,  of  public  improvements,  and, 

nor  Lisbon  pay  ins;  a  forced  loan  to  above  all,  the  high  gratification  o£ 

Napoleon's  Field-Marshal;  and  satis-  their  pride  in  becommg  a  kingdona. 

fied  with  this,  the  preparations  paused  From  the  first  report  of  the  good 

again.    Napoleon's  avidity  was  the  news,  the  whole  sea-coast  was  in  a 

notorious  cause  of  his  final  ruin.  But  state  of   excitement  bordering  on 

we  must  have  a  deeper  knowledge  of  frenzy.    Every  hand  was  busy  in 

the  history  of  his  vivid  and  triumph-  preparation,  every  eye  was  turned  to 

ant  career,  to  know  how  often  he  the  telegraph  which  was  to  announce 

who  overreached  all  others  over-  the  first  symptom  of  the  royal  fleet 

reached  himself;  how  often  he  mar-  on  the  horizon ;  houses  were  furnish - 

red  his:o¥vn  successes  by  furious  rash-  ed  for  the  illustrious  guests,  palaces 

ness  and  violent  cupidity,  and  how  were  cleared  of  the  murkiness  of  a 

keenly  he  paid  the  penalty  of  grasp-  century ;  the  masters  of  such  man- 

inff  at  all  things,  with  a  contempt  sions  as  were  likely  to  be  required 

alike  of  the  common  decorums  even  for  the  accommodation  of  the  court, 

of  triumph,  and  an  insulting  confi-  were  called  on  to  surrender  them, 

dence  in  iiis  own  fortune.  He  would  which  they  are  said  to  have  done 

have  been  master  of  Portugal  and  its  without  a  murmur.    Such  was  the 

monarch,  if  he  had  kept  every  soldier  eager  loyalty  of  the  time ;  all  Brazil 

of  France,  for  a  year  to  come,  a  hun-  was  in  a  ferment  with  anxiety,  expec* 

dred  miles  from  its  frontier.    He  tation,  and  rejoicing,  that  at  last  they 

threw  his  troops  into  the  country,  were  to  see  their  monarch  among 

and  from  that  moment  it  was  his  no  them. 

longer ;  he  seized  the  capital,  and  The  royal  squadron  followed  tlie 
found  that  the  only  result  was  ti^e  intelligence  in  a  few  days.  Its  pas- 
escape  of  the  King.  sage  had  been  rapid,  and  on  the  1 7th 
At  length  the  news  was  brought  of  January  1808,  it  was  signalled  as 
that  the  enemy  were  not  only  in  off  the  coast  But  the  public  disap- 
Portugal,  but  hurrying  on  at  full  pointment  was  proportionably  great, 
speed ;  and  that  the  next  twenty-four  on  learning  that  this  arrival  was  con- 
houra  would  see  Junot  in  Lisbon,  fined  to  a  single  ship,  containing 
The  court  were  now  fully  roused  at  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  The 
last  Orders  were  given  for  convey-  fleet  had  been  dispersed  in  a  storm 
ing  the  royal  family,  the  court,  and  a  month  before;  and  as  the  dispersion 
alftheirproperty,  on  board  the  fleet  was  complete,  feara  began  to  be  en- 
in  the  Tagus.  On  the  29th  of  No-  tertained  for  tb6  safety  of  the  King. 
Tember  1807  the  embarkation  was  But  the  Brazilians  were  resolved  to 
effected,  with  all  the  tumult,  loss,  and  have  a  fSte  at  all  risks.  The  day  on 
misery  that  belong  to  excessive  which  this  single  vessel  appeared  was 
haste  and  a  fugitive  throne.  But  it  the  feast-day  of  St  Sebastian,  the 
wcweffected;  another  day  would  have  usual  illumination  of  one  day  was 
made  the  difference  to  the  King  of  prolonged  to  three,  and  at  the  same 
Portugal  between  sovereignty  and  a  time  the  churches  rang  with  suppH- 
dungeon.  Tbe  French  dragoons  ar-  cations  and  ceremonies  for  the  royal 
rived  while  the  fleet  were  still  with-  safety.  This  suspense  continued  an 
in  the  Tafl^us,  and  the  last  look  of  entire  month.  At  its  close  Uie  pub- 
the  King  shewed  him  the  French  flag  lie  fears  were  appeased  by  an  ex- 
waving  on  the  hills  above  Lisbon,  press  from  Bahia,  announcing  that 
But  he  was  escorted  by  the  British  tbe  fleet  had  reached  that  port  in 
fleet ;  and  Junot,  outrageously  disap-  safety,  and  all  was  exultation  once 
pointed,  was  forced  to  be  pontent  more. 

with  having  driven  a  dynasty  from  The    Sovereign,   whom    I   have 

^e  Old  World  %o  the  Neijf.  hitherto  called  King,  was  nominally 
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bat  Prince  Regent  until   the  year  or  limited  scale,  without  reservation 
I3i6,his  mother,  the  Queen  Donna  or  exception."    The  next  step  was 
Maria,  dying  in  that  year,  and  the  one  of  extraordinary  daring  for  Por- 
Prince  even  then  deferring  the  pro-  tuguese  legislation.    It  was  the  esta- 
rlamation  of  his  accession  to  the  blishment  of  a  newspaper.  The  forty- 
throne  till  the  year  of  mourning  was  first  birthday  of  the  Prince  Regent 
at  a  close.    He^  arrived  in  his  South  was  made    memorable   in    all  the 
American  empire  evidently  willing  future  records  of  Brazilian  literature 
to  coDciliate  the  people.    His  first  by  the  appearance  of  a  royal  gazette, 
act  in  landing  at  Bahia  was  to  issue  publishea  at  a  royal  printing  office  1 
a  decree  worthy  of  a  King.    It  was  The  spirit  spread,  and  in  a  short 
a  declaration  freeing  the  Brazils  from  period^ne  wspapers  were  propagated 
all  the  fetters  of  the  exclusive  Por-  throughout  the  entire  country, 
tu^ese  system,  and  opening  to  them  The  government,  encouraged  by 
the  commerce  of  all  nations.    The  the  popularity  with  which  its  new 
decree  was  received  with  universal  measures  were  hailed  on  all  sides, 
rejoicing.    The  Regent  then  re-em-  now  pursued  its  manly  and  wise  pro- 
barked  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  the  gress  with  double  activity.    It  had 
great  sorrow  of  the  Bahians.    There  actually  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  March  1808,  whole  system  of  public  prosperity, 
and  was  received  with  all  the  plau-  for  hitherto  this  magnificent  territory 
dits  and  honours  that  could  be  heap-  had  known  nothing  of  civilized  rule 
ed  on  a  popular  monarch  by  a  grate-  but  its  monopolies,  privations,  and 
fill  and  zealous  people.   The  arrival  oppressions,  llie  coarsest  manufac- 
of  the  court  was  a  matter  of  eminent  ture  had  been  forbidden ;  the  attempt 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  Rio ;  to  print  a  page  of  any  thing,  much 
it  brought  a  conflux  of  the  Portu-  more  a  newspaper  page,  would  have 
guesenobUity,  who,  of  course,  quick-  sentenced  the  unlucky  innovator  to 
enedexpenditure  in  every  direction;  the  mines.    But  now  all  the  privi- 
the  court  festivities  not  only  enliven-  leges  of  rational  freedom,    which 
ed  the  people,  but  excited  their  in-  amount,  in  their  highest  and  happiest 
dustry ;  foreigners  began  to  visit  the  state,  simply  to  tne  permission  to 
port,  and  before  the  expiration  of  a  every  man  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
few  months,    several  opulent   and  own  abilities  without  injury  to  others, 
active  foreign  establishments  were  and  with  protection  in  the  fruits  of 
formed  in  the  capital.    The  govern-  his  industry,  were  accorded  to  the 
ment  seconded  those  favourable  inci-  population.    A  national  bank  was 
dents  with  praiseworthy  assiduity,  next  formed,  an  essential  expedient 
Early  in  the  same  year  Dom  John  to  quicken  and  direct  the  national 
proclaimed  the  right  of  every  Bra-  industry.   A  royal  treasury  was  then 
zilian  to  exercise  trade,  profession,  established,  with  a  council  of  finance 
and  pursuit^  according  to  his  free  to  regulate  the  public  expenditure, 
will.  Tbe  old  restrictions  which  the  Then  followed  royal  schools  of  medi- 
jealousy  of  the  parent  state  had,  for  cine,  lazarettoes,  royal  powder  mfr- 
nearly  three  centuries,  laid  upon  the  nufactories,  commissions  of  justice, 
activity  of  this  great  province,  were  ordinances  for  the  Indians,  &c  Vacci- 
thus  totally  abolished.    In  the  Ian  nation  was  introduced  soon  after,  a 
guage  of  the  decree,  *'The  govern-  great  blessing  in  a  country  where 
ment,    desirous  of  increasing   the  the  small- pox  still    amounts  to   a 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Brazi-  frightful  pestilence.    In  the  rear  of 
Ran  people  by  manufactures,  agri-  those  important  and  necessary  pro- 
culture,  and  arts,  and  thus  increa-  visions  followed  the  arts  of  enioy- 
singthe  number  of  productive  hands,  ment.    In  1813  the  Theatre  of  St 
and  diminishing  the  amount  of  that  John,  so  called  in  compliment  to  the 
vice  and  misery  which  result  from  Prince,  was  opened  on  the  birthday 
idleness  and  poverty,  have  now  fully  of  his  son  Dom  Pedro.  The  higher  do- 
revoked  every  prohibition  which  still  native  of  a  public  Library  was  given 
exists,  and  hereby  encourage  and  in-  in  the  next  year  to  Ria    The  royal 
vite  all  faithful  Brazilians  to  engage  library  having  been  saved  from  the 
in  every  kind  of   manufacture  to  grasp  of  the  French,  and  conveyed 
which  mey  are  inclined,  on  a  large  wiUi  the  fleet,  it  was  now  put  under 
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the  care  of  two  learned  Portuguese,    the  voyage  of  ^neaa  with  his  oiv^a« 
and  opened  to  the  public    A  new    The  fleet  had  nut  to  aea  in  too  mucli 
Treasury  and  Mint  were  built.    Fo-    haste  to  proviae  the  due  accomxno- 
reigners  were  invited  to  reside  in  the    dations  for  its  multitude  of  passe n- 
cities.    Indian  villages  were  raised,     gers.  Among  other  things,  the  stock 
And  the  whole  fabric  of  constitution-    of  royal  linen  ran  low,  and  the  young 
al  and  patriotic  activity  was  consum-    Prince  landed  in  shirts  made  of  tiie 
mated  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  16th    sheets  of  his  own  bed.  On  the  death 
of  November  1815,  declaring  Brazil    of  his  tutor,  which  occurred  at  axi 
to  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a    early  period  after  his  arrival,    the 
kingdom ;  thenceforth  to  form  with    young  Prince  considered  his  educa- 
the  European  dominions  of  the  mo-    tion  complete,  and  thenceforth  pur- 
narch,  the  *'  United  Kingdoms  of    sued  knowledge  in  his  own  way.  He 
Portugid,  Algarves,  and  Brazil.*'  The    had  a  natural  dexterity  of  hand,  and 
proclamation  was  received  with  a    became  a  turner,  made  a  billiard 
transport  of  national  joy.    All  the    table,  a  model  of  a  man-of-war,  and 
towns  were  illuminated.     Deputa-    other  ingenious  things.    He  became 
tioDs  and  addresses  poured  in  upon    a  first>rate  billiard  player,  and,  by  a 
the  palace,  thanksgivings  were  offer-    better  application  of  his  tastes,  an 
ed  up  in  all  the  churches,  and  in  Uie    excellent  musician,  a  performer  on 
midst  of  the  tumult  of  festivity  and    several  instruments,  and  a  clever 
gratitude  the  national  constitution    musical  composer.  His  feebleness  of 
was  born.  On  the  dth  of  January  1818,    frame  had  now  disappeared,  and  he 
the  Prince  Regent,  Dom  John,  was    exhibited  himself  as  a  capital  horse- 
proclaimed  and  crowned  first  King    man,  a  daring  rider  through  the  fo- 
of  Brazil,  or,  in  the  ancient  phrase  of    rests  and  precipices  of  his  untamed 
the  Portuguese  const! tution8,'*Roya],    country,  and  a  charioteer  of  the  high- 
royal,    royal,    the    very   high    and    est  breed  of  Jehu,  distinguished  for 
powerful  Senhor,  King  Dom  John    *'  driving  furiously." 
the  Sixth,  our  Lord."  The  time  was  now  come  when  he 

Dom  Pedro,  whose  reverses,  acti-    must  undergo  the  common  £ai^  of 
Tity,  eccentricity,  and  present  eater-    princes,  and  marry  a  wife  of  the  am- 
prise,  now  occupy  so  considerable  a    bassador's  choosing.    The  bride  se- 
space  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  was    lected  was  the  Archdudiess  Leo- 
born  in  Lisbon,  on  the  12th  of  Octo-    poldina,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
ber  1 798,  the  second  son  of  Dom  JtAn    Francis  the  Fir st,  and  sister  of  Maria 
VI.,  and  of  Carlotta  Joaquina,  daugh-    Louisa,  the  Queen  of  Nap>leon.  The 
ter  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain.    By  the     Marquis  of  Marialva  baa  the  hononr 
early  death  of  his  brother,  Dom  An-    to  be  the  official  lover  and  husband 
tonio,  he  became  heir-presumptive  to    on  the  occasion.    This  marriage  by 
the  throne.    His  frame  was  feeble,    proxy  was  celebrated  on  the  13th  of 
and  he  seemed  to  be  of  a  sickly  tem-    May  1817 ;  an  auspicious  day  in  the 
perament    In  the  first  alarm  of  the    roy^  kalendar,  as  the  anniversary  of 
Portuguese  court,  it  had  been  intend-    his  father's  birth,  and  his  grandmo- 
ed  to  send  the  young  heir  to  Brazil,    ther's  accession.  The  Austrian  prin- 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  him  from    cess  was  received  at  Rio  with  great 
French  bands.    But  the  rapid  ad-    popularity;  her  florid  face  and  light 
▼ance  of  Junot's.  troops  made  a  ge-    hair  looked  captivating  in  the  eyes 
neral  movement  necessary,  and  the    of  the  Brazilians ;  and  h^  honest  and 
Prince  was  embarked  along  with  the    good-humoured  manners,  which  gave 
court.  He  was  at  this  time  ten  years    at  once  curious  evidence  of  the  ru^ 
old,  had  acquired  some  education,    ticity  of  even  the  highest  German 
and  exhibited  considerable  intelli-    life,  and  of  her  genuine  good-nature, 
gence.    His  quickness  of  mind  and    made  her  instantly  and  universally 
body  on  the  voyage  gave  favourable    popular. 

symptoms  of  his  future  career.  He  But  other  thoughts  than  marrying 
occupied  himself  much  with  the  and  giving  in  marriage  were  soon  to 
working  and  machinery  of  the  ship ;  try  the  wisdom  of  the  government, 
and,  when  not  thus  engaged,  was  and  the  energy  of  the  Prince.  OpMto, 
often  employed  in  reading  Virgil  at  the  headquarters  of  liberalism  in Por- 
the  foot  of  the  mainmasti  comparing    tugal,  raised  a  riot,  which  it  called  a 
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laiiflMl  BMnrementyand  constructed 
a  Jacobin  theoiy,  which  it  called  a 
cwistatatioD.  Go  the  arrival  of  the 
iafellifence  in  Rio,  two  parties  were 
fsmti ; — ^a  party  for  change,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Prince ;  and 
t  nartf  for  keeping  things  in  their 
old  pondon,  at  the  heaa  of  which 
were  the  sihiiaters  and  the  King.  The 
IViace  was  speediijr  ejected  from  the 
CouBcii  of  State ;  but  this  aflront  he 
was  Dot  difljMisad  to  bear  meekljr. 
He  rushed  into  the  Council  Champ 
her,  attacked  the  ministers  in  an  in« 
dignsBt  harangue,  and  hating  threat- 
erod  theoB  with  the  vengeance  of  a 
deceived  people^  and  an  anjrrjr  pos- 
ter!^, rusiiea  out  again.  The  old 
King  was  an  honest  and  harmless 
■laa,  but  he  was  not  bom  a  hero. 
Thii  enloaion  of  his  son's  politics 
terrified  Iubi,  and  Uie  next  act  of  his 
Council  was  to  promise  the  Brazilians 
a  oonstitutiony  accompanied  by  the 
wiser  expedient  of  sending  his  too 
energetic  son  to  talk  over  the  subject 
with  the  philosophers  of  Oporto. 

The  man  of  the  south  always  lives 
in  a  state  of  conspiracy ;  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  discover  how  far  the 
moot  striking  catastrophes  are  due 
to  the  course  of  things,  or  to  private 
treason.  The  Brazilian  is  the  genuine 
descMMiani  of  the  Portuguese.  While 
the  Council  were  trembling  at  the 
prospect  of  bein^  called  on  to  per* 
tlMm  their  promise,  and  the  Prince 
was  probably  contemplating  with 
equal  dislike  a  voyage  across  the  At- 
lsntie»  which  was  paJpably  but  a  con* 
trivanee  to  expel  him  from  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  time,  on  the 
25tfa  of  February  1821,  the  capital 
was  thrown  into  sudden  alarm  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  troops.  A  brigade 
of  Portuguese  infantry,  and  guns, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  Bia- 
xiis  four  years  before,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressingthe  insurrection- 
ary movements  at  Pemambuco,  and 
had  since  been  suiFered  to  idle  away 
its  time  in  the  capital,  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  was  proceeding  to  take  the 
law  into  its  own  hands.  Robbery 
and  the  new  constitution  were  the 
stimulants,  and  these  legislators  pro- 
ceeded to  define  the  rights  of  libei-ty 
and  property  bayonet  in  hand.  All 
soldiers,  but  the  British,  consider 
thems^ves  as  the  supreme  race  of 
the  nation ;  and  the  Portuguese  brig- 


ade were  in  the  habit  of  treating  the 
Brazilians  with  consummate  scorn. 
The  native  troops  shared  the  con- 
tumely ;  and  it  was  even  carried  so 
far,  that  they  demanded  that  every 
Brazilian  above  the  rank  of  captain 
should  be  dismissed,  and  his  commis- 
sion given  to  a  Portuguese !  As  they 
now  spread  through  the  streets,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  ready  for 
any  excess,  the  populace  were  ra- 
pidly wrought  into  equal  irritation  f 
and  to  avoid  a  general  massacre,  the 
Council  hurried  together. 

The  decisions  of  men  in  a  hurry 
are  always  foolish,  and  the  Council 
established  the  maxim.  They  offered 
to  concede  every  thing  to  any  body, 
public  or  private,  that  would  ask  any 
thing.  The  Prince  left  them  no  op* 
portunity  to  retrace  their  steps.  Ri*^ 
ding  to  the  square  where  the  insur- 
gent troops  were  drawn  up,  he  first 
informed  tliem  of  the  King's  submis- 
sion, and  then  arranged  a  deputation  * 
of  the  soldiers  and  populace  to  wait 
upon  himself,  and  demand  the  dis- 
missal of  the  ministers,  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. Armed  with  the  will  of  the 
populace,  he  returned  to  the  King, 
and,  having  obtained  all  that  was  re- 
quisite there,  appeared  at  a  balcony 
in  the  square,  with  the  list  of  the  new 
ministry  in  his  hand.  He  then  swore 
as  follows  to  the  insurgents : — **  I 
swear,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  my 
father  and  lord,  veneration  and  re- 
spect for  our  holv  religion,  and  to 
observe,  keep,  and  support  for  ever, 
the  constitution,  aa  it  is  established 
by  the  Cortes  in  Portugal."  This 
triumph  of  liberty  by  the  pike  and 
musket  was,  of  course,  hailed  witli 
prodigious  acclamations.  The  next 
demand  was,  that  the  old  King  should 
appear  before  his  loving  people.  The 
King  dared  not  refuse,  ana  he  got 
into  his  carriage  to  visit  the  square 
where  the  troops  were  still  drawu 
up.  But  another  specimen  of  popu- 
lar ardour  was  stilt  to  teach  him  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  The  mob  stopped 
the  carriage,  and,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  him  peculiar  ho- 
nour, or  of  simply  indulging  their 
newly-discovered  faculty  of  doing 
what  they  pleased,  they  insisted  on 
drawing  the  vehicle.  The  old  King, 
in  the  midst  of  the  contention,  was 
evidently  alarmed  for  his  personal   , 
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safety,  and  probably  with  no  slight  natural  feeling  began  at  last  to  make 
reason;  he  fell  back  in  the  carriage,  its  way.  A  meeting  of  the  electors 
and  nearly  fainted.  In  the  language  of  the  deputies  to  the  Cortes  had 
of  the  writer  who  has  furnished  those    been  summoned  to  the  Exchange,  to 

details, ''  the  horrors  of  the  French  take  cognisance  of  a  plan  of  the  con- 
Revolution  were  before  his  eyes,  and  stitution  proposed  for  the  future  di- 
he  expected  that  the  fate  of  the  un-  rection  of  the  Brazils,  in  the  absence 
fortunate  monarch,  who  resembled  of  the  King.  This  assembly  rapidly 
himself  in  irresolution  and  goodness  proceeded  from  the  dull  routine  of 
of  heart,  would  be  his  own."  This  discussing  principles  of  government 
grand  revolution  was  rounded  with  to  the  business  that  came  home  to 
an  opera!  Such  are  the  weighty  men's  hearts  and  bosoms,  the  depart- 
movements  of  foreign  freedom.  The  ure  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  became 
birth  of  the  new  constitution  would    at  length  a  matter  of  discussion  whe- 

have  been  nothing  without  a  ballet,  ther  the  money  which  the  King  was 

At  this  opera  the  populace  command-  about  to  take  with  him  should  be 
ed  the  King  to  make  his  appearance,    suffered  to  go  out  of  the  country. 

But  even  the  poi)ular  command  can-  One  orator  stated  that  the  King  was 

not  make  the  sick  well.    The  old  about  to  carry  off  the  funds  of  some 

Monarch  was  in  his  bed,  sick  with  of  the  charitable  institutions;  another 

his  late  alarm,  sick  with  disgust,  and  moved  that  measures  should  be  ia- 

probably  to  the  full  as  sick  of  the  li-  stantly  adopted  to  prevent  the  sail- 

berty  which,  beginning  by  popular  ing  of  the  squadron  until  they  were 

insurrection,  threatened  to  close  in  searched ;  and  orders  were  actually 

'  royal  massacre.     From  that  bed  we  sent  to  the  forts  commanding  the 

may  date  the  resolution  which  so  bay  to  fire  on  any  ship  of  the  squa- 

soon  led  him,  by  an  extraordinary  dron  which  attempted  to  sail.  It  was 

effort  of  decision,  to  abandon, the  clear  that,ifthis  spirit  of  oratory  were 

Brazils  to  their  orators  and  philoso-  allowed  to  spread  its  wings  even  so 

phers.    On  the  7th  of  March  follow-  far  as  the  next  street,  a  rising  of  the 

ing,  a  proclamation  appeared,  an-  populace  would  be  the  next  thine, 

nouncing  the  royal  determination  to  and  the  King  and  his  ships  would 

embark  immediately  for  Portugal,  have  put  off  their  voyage  together 

there  to  hold  the  Cortes.  sine  die.     But  though  the  national 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  who  was  feeling  was  strong  for  detaining  the 

the  chief  director  in  those  popular  King,  there  was  a  private  and  per- 

movements;  but  it  seems  a  striking  sonal  feeling, equally  strong,  for  get- 

circumstance  that   the  King's  an-  ting  rid  of  him  as  fast  as  possible, 

nouncement  of  his  thus  leavmg  the  And  the  distinction  was,  that  the 

Brazils  to  struggle  for  themselves,  national  feeling  waited  for  a  leader, 

Produced  no  tumult  of  any  kind,  and  was  therefore  ineffective ;  while 

et  no  measure  was  more  likely  to  the  personal  feeling  waited  for  no- 

have  roused  the  people  to  violence,  thinff    but  the  first  opportunity  of 

or  would  have  more  unquestionably  gaining  its  point  The  debates  of  the 

roused  them  a  few  months  before,  assembly  at  the  Exchange  had  awa- 

By  the  return  of  the  royal  family  to  kened  its  jealousy,  and  a  determina- 

Lisbon,  the  Brazils  must  become  tion  was  adopted  to  give  those  em- 

again  a  subordinate  government^-  barrassing  debaters  an  early  lesson, 

their  deputies  must  attend  the  Portu-  which  should  teach  them  the  hazard 

Ruese  Cortes,— their  country  must  of  impeding  the  will  of  their  supe- 

lose  the  rank  of  the  seat  of  the  mo-  riors.  The  sitting  had  been  prolonged 

iiarchy,  and  their  capital  the  advan-  on  this  occasion  till  midnight,  and  the 

tage  of  the  large  expenditure  of  the  hall  was  still  crowded,when  the  tramp 

court  and  nobFes.  But  the  populace,  of  soldiery  was  heard,  and  a  whole 

hitherto  so  turbulent,  were  perfectly  Portuguese  regiment,  without  farther 

tranqui  on  the  occasion.  It  was  per-  question  or  explanation,  poured  in- 

fectly  clear,  that  whoever  had  pulled  to  the  hall.  To  the  astonishment  and 

the  strings  of  the  puppets  before,  horror  of  every  body,  those  mis- 

now  pulled  them  no  longer,  or  were  creants  instantly  levelled  their  mus- 

pleased  to  let  the  puppets  remain  in  kets,  and  began  a  regular  fire  upon 

ft  state  of  quiescence,  However,  the  the  unarmed  electors,    A  scene  of 
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horrid  carnage  followed.  Those  who 
vere  not  killed  by  the  fire,  were 
chu^d  with  the  bayonet.  As  resist- 
aace  was  impossible,  and  the  doors 
vere  blocked  up,  there  was  a  gene- 
ral attempt  to  escape  by  the  win- 
dows. Tlie  firing  was  mercilessly 
and  wickedly  continued  while  this 
desperate  attempt  was  made,  for  few 
conid  eren  thus  escape,  as  Uie  win- 
dows were  high;  and  some  who  leap- 
ed down  were  mutilated  or  killed  by 
the  fall,  and  some  who  reached  the 
ground  comparatively  unhurt,  were 
so  much  under  the  impression  of  be- 
ing still  pursued,  that  they  ran  into 
the  sea  and  were  drowned.  When  all 
were  either  driven  out  or  dead,  the 
marderers  proceeded  at  their  ease 
to  plunder  the  corpses.  They  carried 
off  their  watches,  money,  and  every 
thing  else  worth  carrying,  then  strip- 
ped the  room  of  its  plate  and  rich 
ornaments,  and  having  done  their 
work  completely,  they  left  the  spot. 
Thus  closed  the  session  of  an  as- 
sembly lawfully  constituted,  called 
together  by  the  King's  authority,  and 
convened  by  the  Ouvidor,  or  High 
Sheriff.  As  the  details  of  this  most 
atrocious  a^ir  transpired,  they  pro- 
duced additional  horror.  Individuals 
were  slain  who  had  no  share  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  assembly,  be 
those  wise  or  foolish.  One  was  a 
clerk  in  an  English  mercantile  house, 
lie  happened  to  be  near  the  door, 
and  stapdiog  up  on  hearing  the  bus- 
tle, saw  the  muzzle  of  a  musket 
pushed  dose  to  his  breast.  In  the 
next  moment  the  musket  was  dis- 
charged through  his  heart.  Another 
was  a  youn^  man,  who,  tired  with 
the  length  of  the  sitting,  had  fallen 
asleep.  As  he  was  stretched  upon 
one  of  the  benches,  he  was  fearfully 
awoke  by  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet, 
which  was  driven  through  his  back 
into  the  bench  on  which  he  lay,  and 
which  pinned  the  unfortunate  man 
to  it.  About  thirty  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain respectability  were  found  dying 
or  dead  within  the  hall ;  others  dis- 
appeared and  were  heard  of  no  more, 
probably  being  drowned ;  and  many 
others  were  hurt  in  various  ways. 

The  massacre  had  its  intended  ef- 
fect. It  completely  frightened  the 
people.  There  was  now  no  further 
debating  on  the  royal  departure;  that 
poin^  a(  leasts  was  fully  secured. 


The  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  be  in 
instant  readiness,  and  the  King  em- 
barked on  ihe  24th  of  May,  with 
many  of  the  nobles  and  moneyed 
men.  They  were  wearied  of  the  per- 
petual fluctuations  of  their  revolu- 
tionary fellow-subjects;  still  more 
fearful  of  the  insecurity  of  property, 
which  is  involved  in  all  experiments 
on  constitutions ;  and  probably  still 
more  reluctant  to  exchange  the  old 
miiet  government  of  their  peaceable 
King,  for  the  irregular  activity  of  his 
successor.  Dom  Pedro  was  left  be* 
hind  as  Prince  Regent,  with  a  coun- 
cil of  three  ministers,  and,  in  case  of 
his  death,  succession  in  the  Regency 
to  the  Princess  Leopoldina.  There 
was  now  no  farther  question  of  the 
money  carried  on  board,  though  jt 
was  accounted  at  fifty  millions  of 
crusadoes,  (thecrusado  is  about  half- 
a-crown,)  a  formidable  deduction 
from  the  circulating  coin  of  the  new 
state.  The  massacre  had  settled  all. 
To  whom  the  ultimate  guilt  of  this 
spurious  exhibition  of  power  was  to 
be  attributed,  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained ;  it  was  charged  on  the  mere 
spontaneous  wickedness  of  a  pam- 
pered soldiery,  glad  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  safe  robbery  and  mur- 
der. The  popular  feeling  denounced 
the  Conde  de  Arios,  the  late  Gover- 
nor of  Pernambuco.  Others  charged 
the  Prince  Regent.  But  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  was  offered,  and  all 
that  can  be  now  said  of  it  is,  that  it 

?recipitated  the  King's  departure, 
et  though  the  popular  voice  was 
frightened  into  silence,  the  national 
disgust  and  abhorrence  have  never 
subsided.  The  hall  was  never  en- 
tered afterwards  by  the  merchants, 
for  whom  it  had  been  built,  by 
whom  voluntarily  furnished,  and  with 
whom  this  new  Exchange  had  been 
a  most  favourite  resort  The  smell 
of  murder  and  treachery  wais  in  it, 
and  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  enter  its  polluted  walls.  For  some 
time  it  had  remained  in  the  same 
condition  as  on  the  night  of  the  mas- 
sacre, the  walls  and  floors  marked 
with  bullets  and  blood.  At  length,  to 
remove  the  palpable  evidence  of  a 
fact  which  was  equally  a  disgrace  to 
the  government,  and  an  insult  to  the 
people,  the  hall  was  repaired  and  put 
into  the  same  order  as  on  its  open- 
ing.   Still  the  merchants  would  not 
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enter  it ;  and  after  beinff  left  in  this  be  subject  to  the  caprice,  and  aban- 

state  of  contemptuous  desertion  and  doned  to  the  will  of  their  mastera  ; 

disgust  for  some  years,  it  was  finally  and  not  a  coequal  kingdom  as  tbejr 

converted  into  a  store-bouse  for  lum-  were,  more  powerful,  and  posseaaliig' 

ber.  The  building  was  suffered  to  go  more  resources,  than  Portugal  her* 

to  decay,  and  the  vaults  and  offices  self.    Impolitic — because  it  was  pre* 

were  tenanted  bybeffgars  and  negroes,  cisely  at  the  moment  when   their 

The  departure  of  the  King  was  Uie  union  was  likely  to  be  most  ad  van- 

signal  for  a  total  chsnge  of  measures,  tageous  to  the  mother  country,  that 

The  popular  outcry  which  had  been  she  chose  to  fill  them  with  dittf  uat, 

sosummarilyextinguished,  was  again  and  to  render  in  the  eyes  of  the 

as  summarily  raised,  and  a  demand  world  their  separation  a  matter  of 

was  made  of  total  independence,  both  justice  and  necessity."    This 

The  Cortes  of  the  mother  country  strong  language  was  echoed  by  all 

felt  this  demand  as  an  act  of  rebel*  voices.   A stillmore  direct  denial  of 

lion,  and  orders  were  haughtily  is*  the  authority   of  the   Cortes    was 

sued  to  break  up  the  government,  couched  in  the  address  of  one  of  the 

put  the  country  into  Uie  hands  of  a  Andrada  family,  men  distinguished 

provisional  government  more  amOi-  for  their  abilities,  and  their  succea* 

nable  to  the  will  of  Portugal,  and,  as  sive  high  employments  under   Uie 

an  essential  measure,  to  send  the  crown.    "  How  dare  those  Deputiea 

Prince  Regent,  without   delay,  to  of  Portugal,"  says  this  bold  manifea* 

Europe,  *'  to  travel  for  his  improve-  to,  *'  without  waiting  for  the  concur- 

ment,"  the  well  understood  phrase  rence  of  the  Deputies  of  Brazil,  le- 

for  royal  disgrace  and  exile.  gislate  on  a  matter,  involving  the 

The  Prince's  situation  had  now  most  sacred  interests  of  the  entire 
become  one  of  delicacy.    Open  re»  kingdom?    How  dare  they  deprive 
sistance  to  the  decree  must  have  been  Brazil  of  her  Privy  Council,  her  Court 
followed  by  his  denouncement  as  a  of  Conscience,  her  Board  of  Com- 
revolter.    Acquiescence  must  have  merce,her  Court  of  Requests,  and  no 
closed  his  career  as  the  sovereign  of  many  odier  institutions,  just  eatsp 
a  great  empire.    But  he  was  soon  blished  among  us,  and  which  pro- 
extricated  from  the  dilemma.    The  mised  us  such  future  benefits  ?  Where 
frigate  was  scarcely  ordered  to  be  now  must  tiie  people  apply  for  jua* 
ready  for  sea,  and  the  Prince  had  tice  in  their  civil  and  judicial  eoa- 
acarcely announced  his  ^  dutiful  sub-  cems  ?  Must  they  once  moi-e,  after 
mission  to  the  will  of  his  illustrious  enjoying  for  twelve  years  the  advan^ 
father,"  when  an  uproar  arose  from  tages  ofspeedy  justice,  seek  it  in  a 
one  end  of  the  Brazils  to  the  other,  foreign  land,  across  two  thousand 
Newspapers,  now  for  the  first  time  leagues  of  ocean,  among  the  procraa>> 
called  into  activity,  popular  meet-  tinations  and  corruptions  oi  Lisbon 
ings,  provincial  riots,   the  general  tribunals,  where  the  o[^ressed  suitor 
convulsion  of  men  and  things,  com-  is  abandoned  by  hope  and  life  ?"  But 
manded  the  refusal  of  the  ordinance  the  more  pungent  part  of  the  address 
of  the  Cortes,  the  creation  of  a  so-  was  an  appetu  to  the  Prince,  to  know 
yereignty,  and  the  stay  of  the  Prince  whether  he  would  allow  himself  **  to 
in  the  country.  The  newspapers  led  be  led  about  like  a  schoolboy,  sur* 
the  way.     The  D^p^rtador    Bni^  rounded  by  masters  and  spies."  The 
zilieuse  (Brazilian  Awakener)  was  Camera  presented  an  address  ex- 
filled  with  eloquent  diatribes  on  the  pressed  in  the  same  terms,  which  was 
subject  Itpronounced  the  measures  readily  answered,  ''that  since  the 
of  the  Cortes,  '<  illegal,  impious,  and  Prince's  remaining  seemed  ^  \m  the 
impoli  tic.   IUegal~-beoause  decreed  general  wish  and  for  the  general  good, 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Bra-  he  would  remain."    The  declaration 
zilian   representatives,  and    conse-  was  received  with  great  popular  tri» 
quently  without  any  manifestation  umph.    The  usual  exhibition  of  an 
of  the  national  will.     Impious — as  opera  commemorated  ,the  day,  the. 
shewing  the  contemptuous  indiffer-  Princeaad  Princess  appeared  in  their 
once  with  which  the  Cortes  disposed  box,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
of  their  eiustence,  as  if  they  were  a  audience ;  and  the  national  hymn, 
hand  of  miserable  slaves,  erected  to  written  and  composed  by  the  Prince 
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Umttlf,  was  tang  with  eztravagant 
ip&4«iiie. 

But  diis  determinatioD  was  in  im- 
oediate  hazard  of  being  roughly 
cbsneed.  The  Portuguese  battalions, 
irhtch  felt  themselves  stilt  strangers 
In  the  land,  murmured  loudly  against 
what  thej  termed  rebellion  to  the 
authoritj  of  their  country,  and  threat- 
ened  to  seize  the  Prince's  person, 
and  carry  him  on  board.  They  assem- 
bled round  the  theatre  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  their  aeizure,  but  the  Prmce 
escaped.    They  next  took  post  up- 
on a  hill,  wiw  their  guns  pointed 
down  on  the  city.     A   eirU  war 
was  all  but  begun.     Yet  the  disci- 
pline ef  the  Portoffuese  was  ba9^ 
by  the  rude  meal  of  the  people.   The 
popwlar  foroe  ccHitinuea  to  pour  in 
daring  the  entire  night/*-arms  and 
ammmitioB  werebrou^t  from  con- 
siderable diataocea   on  mules  and 
horaas^  and  by  daybreak  the  Portu- 
guese battalioBS  were  astonished  to 
find   themselves  besieged  by  five 
thousand  Buddeal J  arnSad  soldiers, 
hourly  increaaed  by  the  populadon 
from  the  neighbouring  districts.  The 
battaliana  aoon  made  anothtf  and  not 
less  /brmidabJe  discovery,  that  in 
their  fireparations  for  war,  they  had 
forvoi  the  eseeatial  of  provisions, 
and  that  if  they  remained  but  a  little 
longer  in  their  position,  they  must 
W  starred.    They  had  sow  no  re- 
iouree  but  to  auirender,  which  they 
did,  with  the  Prince's   stimilation 
that  they  should  tie  sent  to  Europe. 
But  the  mnsports  not  being  ready, 
the  troops  were  suffered  to  encamp 
on  tiie  <^^>osite  side  of  the  bay,  un- 
til preparation  was  made  for  them 
to  put  to  aea.    But  yet  when  the 
time  arrived,  the  troops  again  refu- 
sed to  move.  Dom  Pedro  now  acted 
with  the  necessary  promptitude.  He 
ordered  a  division  of  Braralians  into 
their  rear,  to  prevent  their  march  on 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  moor- 
ed two  frigates  in  their  front.  Going 
on  board  one  of  them,  he  declared  to 
the  ooonnander  of  the  Portuguese, 
that  be  gave  htm  but  till  the  next 
day  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  that  if  he  was  not  ready  to 
embark  at  that  time,  he  would  order 
a  general  aasault  by  sea  and  land. 
Soifiiag  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
diapUyed  hlniaelf  on  the  quarter- 
deck, with  a  lighted  match  in  his 
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hand,  dedarinff  that  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, he  would  fire  the  first  gun. 
Within  the  stated  time,  the  Portu- 
guese were  ail  embarked,  and  sailing 
out  of  the  harbour.  In  the  entire  of 
those  anxious  transactions,  Dom 
Pedro  had  continued  to  raise  his  es- 
timation amone  the  people.  No  ex- 
cellence in  a  King  will  compensate 
for  the  want  of  energy.  The  public 
instinctively  connect  decision  with 

Sower;  and  the  monarch  who  exhi- 
its  himself  fluctuating,  or  fearful, 
unequal  to  casuidtiee,  or  apprehen- 
sive of  results,  instantly  falls  from 
his  high  estate  in  the  general  mind. 
By  the  mere  fact  of  his  beinff  a  mo- 
narch, he  is  prohibited  from  me  irre- 
solution which  might  be  pardonable 
in  an  mferior  grade ;  he  is  placed  on 
the  throne,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  commanel^  Dom  John,  with  idi  the 
qualities  of  a  paternal  sovereign,  had 
rapidly  forfeited  the  public  respect 
by  his  indolence,  timidity,  and  inde- 
cision. Dom  Pedro  threw  a  veil 
over  all  his  unpopular  qualities,  m 
rather  eclipsed  them,  by  the  new 
lustre  of  his  one  great  quality  for  a 
troubled  throne^decision.  During 
the  struggle  with  the  turbulent 
troops  he  was  every  where,  he  ha- 
zarded his  ease,  his  throne,  and  his 
life,  hourly;  and  by  his  conduct  in 
this  trying  time,  he  shewed  tlie  peo« 
pie  that  he  possessed  all  the  title  to 
their  obedience  that  could  be  deser- 
ved by  personal  intrepidity. 

But  when  he  had  thus  gained  the 
steps  ci  Empire,  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  lesm,  that  even  the  most 
successful  ambition  has  its  penalties. 
The  new  spirit  of  independence 
which  had  lifted  him  to  supreme 
power,  suddenly  began  to  spread 
through  the  provinces,  and  Maraa- 
Imo,  the  Miims  Geraes,  and  several 
other  of  the  chief  divisions  of  this 
enormous  empire,  eieich  equal  to  an 
European  kingdom,  began  to  claim 
the  right  of  separate  legtslatioa. 
The  policy  of  the  Portuguese  Coites 
promoted  those  divisions,  with  ihe 
idea  of  keeping  the  revolted  govern- 
ment in  dieck.  The  standard  of  in- 
dependence was  actually  hoisted  in 
ihe  great  province  of  Mines  Greraes, 
and  a  provisional  government  ap- 
pointed. As 'this  was  the  province 
of  the  principal  gold  mines,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  populous,  and 
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iatelligeut  of  the  empire,  Dom  Pedro 
resolved  on  striking  at  rebellion 
there,  without  delay.  Leaving  the 
government  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  his 
friend,  Andrada,  and  ordering  troops 
to  march  on  all  sides  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Villa  Rica,  the  capital  of  the 
insurgent  province,  he  took  the 
manly  resolution  of  setting  out  in 
person,  and  actually  preceding  the 
troops  to  the  centre  or  insurrection. 
The  daring  nature  of  this  action  was 
the  source  of  its  success.  The  in- 
surgent army  had  marched  out  to 
fight  the  troops  whom  they  expected 
to  meet  on  the  road  to  their  capital. 
They  met  only  the  Prince,  and  whe- 
ther astonished,  or  corrupted,  or 
captivated,  they  received  this  soli- 
tary opponent  with  shouts,  put  them- 
selves under  his  command,  and 
marched  back  to  Villa  Rica.  Insur- 
rection hid  its  head  at  His  approach, 
or  rather  was  turned  into  sudden 
loyalty,  for  the  independents  joined 
the  deputation  which  came  forth  to 
welcome  the  sovereign.  Dom  Pedro 
had  the  good  sense  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  submission,  declared  him- 
self, so  far  from  hostile  to  indepen- 
dence, that  he  was  its  warmest  advo- 
cate, congratulated  them  on  having, 
like  himself,  burst  asunder  all  fetters, 
and  gave  a  huzza  for  the  constitu- 
tion, religion,  honest  men,  and  the 
men  of  the  Mlnas.  No  punishment 
was  inflicted,  except  the  politic  sus- 
pension of  a  few  of  the  leaders  from 
public  employment.  He  then  turn- 
ed his  horse's  head,  galloped  back  to 
Rio ;  on  his  arrival  went  instantly  to 
the  Opera,  announced  there  to  the 
shoutmg  multitude  the  submission  of 
the  province,  and  thus  showily  closed 
a  campaign  of  thirty  days,  during 
which  lie  nad  accomplished  a  jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles,  through 
forest,  mountain,  furious  river,  and 
trackless  wilderness,  continually  in 
peril,  and  accomplished  the  still 
more  hazardous  object  of  appeasing 
and  reconciling  a  remarkably  daring, 
turbulent,  and  headstrong  portion  of 
his  people. 

His  popularity  was  now  unbound- 
ed, and  it  was  dexterously  made  a 
frround  for  a  new  advance  in  power. 
The  13th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of 
his  father's  birth,  was  singularly 
chosen  to  consummate  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  son;  but  it  vfas  a  holidayi 


and  that  was  enough  for  the  Brazi- 
lians. On  that  day,  a  deputation 
of  the  Camera  waited  on  him  with 
the  proposal  of  the  title  of  '*  Con- 
stitutional Prince  Recent,  and  Per- 
petual Defender  of  Brazil."  The 
next  invitation  was,  to  call  a  gene- 
ral council  to  deliberate  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom.  This  was  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence ;  and  the  actual  dedaratioti  was 
soon  to  follow. 

The  Portuguese  Cortes,  like  all 
the  modern  makers  of  European 
constitutions,  were  Jacobins,  and, 
of  course,  at  once  blunderers,  im- 
postors, and  tyrants.  With  the  Ja- 
colbin,  in  all  countries,  personal  cu- 
pidity is  the  sole  impulse,  and  the 
extinction  of  every  man  and  thinj; 
above  himself  the  sole  object  of  his 
success.  Generally  flung  out  of  the 
natural  and  honest  ways  of  acquiring 
character,  he  is  poor  and  character- 
less ;  and  he  knows,  or  will  adopt  no 
better  way  of  balancing  his  ill  luck, 
than  by  sinking  every  honester  and 
better  man  to  nis  own  level.  Uni- 
versally a  personal  profligate,  heart- 
less in  his  private  mtercourse  with 
society,  without  allegiance  to  God, 
or  fidelity  to  man,  he  becomes  an 
advocate  for  every  extravagant  clium 
of  popular  passion ;  is  a  clamourer 
for  the.  independence  of  all  religions, 
in  all  their  forms,  which  all,  in  all 
their  forms,  he  equally  despises ;  de- 
votes himself  to  the  cause  of  license 
in  eveij  laud,  under  the  insulted 
name  of  liberty ;  and  with  every  ele- 
ment of  scorn  for  all  human  rights, 
interests,  and  feelings,  utterly  con- 
temptuous of  human  nature,  and 
looking  on  the  people  but  as  a  tool^ 
fraudulent  in  all  his  dealings,  and 
false  in  all  his  protestations,  ne  pro- 
claims himself  the  champion  of  po- 
pular rights  throughout  all  nations. 

The  Portuguese  Cortes  acted  in 
the  full  spirit  of  this  character.  The 
slightest  claim  to  equality  of  privi- 
leges was  scoffed  at  The  Brazilians 
were  pronounced  rebels,  troops  were 
sent  to  coerce  them ;  and  while  the 
rabble  of  Portugal  were  giving  lan^ 
to  the  throne,  the  halls  of  the  Cortes 
resounded  with  the  bitterest  taunts 
of  the  members  against  the  fair 
claims  of  Brazil,  seconded  or  dic- 
tated by  the  most  furious  clamours 
of  the  mob,  which  were  suffered  U) 
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crowd  their  ftvenaea  and  galleries. 
The  hw  Brazilian  deputies  irainlj 
attempted  to  reason ;  tney  v^ere  put 
dovD  by  uproar.  The  Brazils,  a  ter- 
ritory as  large  as  Europe,  and  hourly 
rising  in  wealth,  population,  and  ge- 
neral acquirement — an  enipire,whoBe 
smallest  province  was  larger  than 
the  whole  of  Portugal — were  treated 
as  the  toy,  the  slave,  or  the  victim  of 
the  rabble  l^islation  of  Lisbon ;  and 
orders  were  sent  out  commanding 
tlie  Prince's  return  to  Europe  within 
four  months;  and  denouncing  all  the 
military  who  continued  to  obey  him, 
as  traitors  to  Portugal.  But  this  act  of 
violence  waa  equally  an  act  of  folly. 
The  blow  was  too  late.  The  Prince, 
on  receiving  the  dispatches,  virtually 
consigning  Dim  to  a  dungeon,  de- 
cided at  once  on  resistance.  After 
contemplating  them  seriously  for  a 
time,  he  drew  the  natural  conclusion, 
that  on  his  decision  turned  the  ques- 
tion of  personal  sovereignty  or  chains. 
He  exclaimed,  '*  Independence  or 
Death  P  The  exclamation  was  caught 
like  a  Roman  omen — was  repeated 
on  all  sides ;  and  from  that  moment 
the  BrazUs  were  free.  The  town  of 
Piranga,  where  this  event  occurred, 
is  still  commemorated  as  the  cradle 
of  Brazilian  independence. 

llie  next  and  natural  step  was  the 
formatioa  of  a  legislature.    By  the 
advice  of  the  Council,  a  general  as- 
sembly of   Deputies    from  all  the 
provinces  was  called,  to  assume  the 
nmctions  of  a  Parliament.     And  the 
first  act  of  the  nation,  thus  establish- 
ed in  its  independence,  was  to  shew 
ito  gratitude  by  proclaiming  Dom 
Pedro  its  soye^eign.    On  the  22d  of 
October,  he  was  publicly  shewn  to 
the  soldiery  and  tne  people,  in  the 
Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  as  "  Consti- 
tutional Emperor,  with  the  unani- 
mous acclamation  of  the  people." 
The  tinge  of  republicanism  thrown 
over  this  high  acknowledgment,  was 
destined  to  colour  the  whole  future 
hbtory  of  this  brief  sovereignty;  but, 
for  the  time',  all  was   confidence, 
trinmph,  and  perhaps  sincerity;  and 
whether  with  the   tacit  object   of 
marking  the  popular  influence  on 
the  occasion,  or  m  the  mere  captiva- 
tion  of  a  sounding  title,  the  Saint  lost 
her    rights,    and   the  Square   was 
thenceiorth  named  the  Campo  d' Ac- 
damaeao. 
Tlie  Portuguese  garrison  an|i  0eet 


at  Bahia  now  became  tlie  points  of 
public  attention.  Dom  Pedro  dis- 
played his  habitual  activity  on  this  oc- 
casion, collected  troops,  engineers, 
andammunition  from  all  quarters, and 
made  a  still  more  important  acces- 
sion in  the  person  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
whom  he  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  fleet,  and  instantly  dis- 
patched to  Rio.  The  enemy's  fleet 
was  strong,  amounting  to  thirteen 
ships,  with  398  guns,  while  the 
Brazilian  amounted  only  to  seven, 
with  250  guns.  But  their  comman- 
der's name  was  a  tower  of  strength ; 
he  found  the  Portuguese  hauled  out 
in  order  of  battle,  and  instantly  at- 
tacked them.  But  his  ships  were 
worked  by  inexperienced  Brazilians, 
and  by  Portuguese,  who  could  not  be 
relied  on.    He  yet  forced  the  Portu- 

guese  line,  but  he  found  himself  so 
1  seconded,  that  after  some  firing 
he  was  forced  to  retire.   On  return- 
ing the  next  day  to  the  attack,  he 
found  that  the  enemy  had  been  fright- 
ened under  the  guns  of  their  shore 
batteries;    he   therefore  blockaded 
them,  and  urged  the  blockade  with 
such    vigilance,  that   the  garrison 
were  speedily  on  the  verge  of  famine. 
But  a  blockade  was  not  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  the  stirring  spirit  of  this 
officer..  He  determined  to  enter  the 
harbour,  and  surprise  the  fleet.  The 
English  commodore  in  the  Bay,  well 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  the 
gallant  blockader,  advised  the  Por- 
tuguese Admiral  to  take  some  pre- 
cautions against  a  night  attack.  But 
the  Portuguese  thought  himself  safe, 
and,  like  a  true  son  of  the  south,  left 
the  rest  to  fortune.    He  was  dining 
on  shore  with  the  General,  when  a 
fire  from  the  bay  at  ten  at  night  told 
him  that  the  Englishman  was  not 
mistaken;   Lord  Cochrane  had  at* 
tacked  the  fleet  at  anchor.    Under 
cover  of  the  night,  he  had  hove  his 
ship  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  and 
was  already  alongside  of  the  Admi« 
ral's  vessel.    The  wind  had  brought 
him  thus  far,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  his  boarders  would  have  been 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Portuguese. 
But  by  one  of  the  changes  common 
in  that  climate,   the   breeze   died 
away  at  the  moment,  and  the  assail- 
ant found  himself  powerless  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy^  fleet,  and,  what 
was  of  much  more  importance,  under 
the  gum  of  their  batteries.    There 
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was  now  no  resource  but  to  escape 
as  silently  as  he  could,  and  this  re- 
luctant alternative  was  carried  into 
execution  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind ;  koowiog  that  the  concus- 
sions of  a  single  shot  might  extin- 
guish the  remnant  of  the  breeze,  not 
a  shot  was  fired;  he  dexterously 
availed  himself  of  that  remnant,  and 
unmolestiBd,  made  his  way  back  to 
his  station  off  the  harbour.  The 
attack  on  Bahia  on  the  land  side  was 
next  attempted;  but,  after  a  long 
conflict,  the  Brazilians  were  re- 
pulsed. The  indefatigable  spirit  of 
the  Brazilian  Admiral  was  again  dis- 
played in  the  preparations  for  a 
second  attack.  But  an  accident,  by 
which  his  ship  was  set  on  fire,  and 
HI  consequence  of  which  m/my  of 
his  crew  were  drowned,  postponed 
t^is  enterprise.  It  however  soon  be- 
came unnecessary.  The  Portuguese 
General,  exhausted  with  perpetud 
alarms,  and  hopeless  of  succours 
from  home,  determined  to  abandon 
the  place.  In  1823,  he  sailed  out 
of  the  harbour  of  Bahia,  with  a  fleet 
of  thirteen  ships  of  war,  convoying 
thirty*two  sail  of  transports  freighted 
with  all  his  troops,  stores,  and  public  ' 
and  private  property.  Lord  Cochrane 
was  instantly  on  the  alert,  put  to  sea, 
hunted  them  across  the  equator, 
took  one  half  of  their  transports, 
totally  dispersed  the  rest,  and  then 
returned  to  capture  the  few  Portu- 
guese who  were  left  behind  in  the 
country  garrisons.  They  speedily 
surrendered,  were  sent  to  Europe, 
and  the  new  empire  was  finally  freed 
from  the  stain  of  a  foreign  army.  All 
was  now  calm,  and  the  rites  of  the 
dvil  dignity  had  time  to  be  solem- 
nized. The  1st  of  December  1828, 
the  anniversary  of  the  deliverance 
of  Portugal,  under  the  Braganzas, 
from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  was  chosen 
to  set  the  seal  to  the  final  indepen- 
dence of  the  empire.  On  this  day, 
Dom  Pedro  was  crowned. 

In  the  wrath  of  the  Portuguese  at 
this  assumption  of  power,  some  of 
Dom  Pedro's  letters  to  his  father 
during  the  Regency  were  shewn, 
and  severally  commented  upon,  as 
involving  treachery  and  even  per- 
jury. "  I  supplicate  your  Majesty," 
says  one  of  these  letters,  *'  by  all  that 
is  sacred  in  the  world,  to  dispense 
with  the  painful  functions  which 
you  have  assigned  to  me^  which  will 


end  by  killing  me.  Frightful  pic- 
tures surround  me  constantly;  I 
have  them  always  before  me.  I 
conjure  your  Majesty  to  let  me  as 
soon  as  possible  go  to  kiss  your 
royal  hand,  and  sit  on  the  steps  of 
your  throne.  I  seek  only  to  procure 
a  happy  tranquillity."  Another  letter 
is  thus  expressed.  "  They  wieb,  and 
they  say  they  wish,  to  proclaim  roe 
Emperor.  I  protest  to  your  Majesty, 
I  will  never  be  perjured ;  I  will  never 
be  false  to  you.  If  they  ever  com- 
mit this  folly,  it  shall  not  be  till  after 
they  have  cut  me  into  pieces,  me  and 
all  the  Portuguese ;  a  solemn  oath, 
which  I  have  written  here  with  my 
blood,  in  the  following  words :  *  I 
swear  to  be  always  faithful  to  your 
Majesty  and  the  Portuguese  nation 
and  constitution.' " 

But  before  we  charge  any  man 
with  so  heavy  a  crime  as  per]  ury,  we 
should  consider  the  circumstances. 
These  letters  were  written  in  Sep- 
tember 182K  The  coronation  did 
not  take  place  until  December  1823. 
During  this  period,  the  authority  of 
the  Cortes  had  continued  to  groiv 
more  imperious,  until  the  throne 
was  absolutely  a  cypher,  and  the  old 
King  little  better  than  a  prisoner. 
Two  years  of  this  progress  might 
justly  make  a  very  serious  difference 
in  any  man's  contemplations :  during 
all  this  time,  too,  the  fury  of  the 
Portuguese  mob,  who  were  the  actual 
masters  of  both  King  and  Cortes, 
was  boundless  against  the  people 
and  government  of  the  Brazils. 
The  latter  dispatches  of  the  Cortes 
were  equivalent  to  an  actual  sen- 
tence of  exile,  or  the  dungeon,  which 
would  have  been  not  far  from  an 
equivalent  to  death  at  any  time  in 
Portugal.  A  prince  and  father 
might  well  have  weighed  probabili- 
ties before  he  threw  himself  and  his 
children  into  the  hands  of  a  rabble 
of  furious  zealots  or  brutal  assassins. 
In  the  alternative  of  security  in 
Brazil,  or  insult  and  possible  death 
in  Portugal,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  rational  man. 
No  pledges  could  bind  him  to  de- 
liver himself,  much  more  his  familf , 
to  popular  ferocity;  and  if  the  breach 
of  faith  ejHsted  at  all,  it  must  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  those  who  rendered 
compliance  with  its  conditions  to- 
tally impossible. 

The  death  of  the  Empress,  in  the 
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next  year,  wm  a  source  of  great  pub- 
ftc  forrow.  She  died  in  child-birtb, 
tfter  haTing  been  tbe  mother  of  six 
chUdren.  two  aona  and  four  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  of  whom,  a  bod,  died 
It  an  early  age,  and  the  youngest^ 
Dom  Pedro  d^  Alcantara,  born  De- 
cember 2, 1825,  is  the  heir.  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much  as  the  intended 
Queen  of  Portugal,  was  bom  April 
4, 1819. 

The  habits  of  the  late  Empress 
were  unfortunately  but  ill  adapted 
'to  secure  the  affections  of  a  royal 
husband,  peculiarly  among  the  loose 
and  cafvrlciotts  moralities  of  a  south- 
em  race.    When  she  first  appeared, 
8he  attracted  general  admiration  by 
her  faimesa  of  complexion,  and  her 
blonde  hair,  which  were  norelties  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sallow  Brazilians. 
But  after  a  short  period,  whether 
from  natural  indolence,  displeasure 
at  her  husband's  coldness,  or  possi- 
bly dirouglf  some  growing  fantasy 
of  mind,  she  began  utterly  to  neglect 
her  appearance.  In  a  country  where 
every  woman  spends  half  her  income 
on  the  decoration  of  her  feet  and 
legs,  which  are  remarkably  delicate, 
thu  honest  daughter  of  Austria  al- 
ways  appearea   in  clumsy  boots; 
▼here   half  the   day  is   spent   in 
coriittg  and  braiding  the  hair,  she 
ippeared  wiUi  her  locks   hanging 
loose  down  her  shoulders;  instead 
of  the  basguinas  and  monftV/a^, '  the 
most   graceful  of  all  dresses,  and 
without  which  a  Portuguese  lady 
would  as  soon  appear  as  without  her 
head,  the  Empress  was  wrapped  up 
inaman*s  great-coat;  and  to  com- 
plete the  whole  absurdity,  she  rode 
tutrtde^  a  custom  common  among 
the  peasantry  in  the  provinces,  and 
for  thai  reason  the  more  abhorred 
in  the  amital.    And  all  those  gross 
and  rcpufsiTe  habits  were  displayed 
in  association  with  Dom  Pedro,  a 
man  proverbially  and  punctiliously 
attentive  to  appearances,  delicate  in 
his  tastes,  and  refined  and  shewy  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  costume. 
The  unfortunate  result  was,  that  the 
Emperor  soon  found  others  more 
attentive  to  their  equipment  and  his 
tutes,   and  the  Empress  was  left 
tlone.    But  her  general  kindness  of 
hetrt»  her  affability,  and  her  charity, 
made  her  popular ;  and  though  she 


must  have  been  the  most  repel- 
lent of  all  spouses,  she  perhaps  an- 
swered all  the  general  purposes  of  a 
Queen. 

Her  illness  excited  all  the  resour- 
ces of  Brazilian  piety,  such  as  piety 
is  in  the  lands  or  Popery.  Masses, 
processions  of  images,  and  visita- 
tions of  shrines,  were  adopted  with- 
out number.  But  among  the  rest 
was  one  honour,  conspicuous  above 
every  thing  of  human  nomage.  The 
unfortunate  Empress  was  visited,  as 
was  announced  in  the  public  docu- 
ment, "  by  the  wonder-working  and 
all-glorious  imu;e  of  thd  Virgin, 
Kossa  Senhora  oa  Gloria."  As  the 
Empress  had  paid  particular  atten- 
tions to  the  samt,  the  saint  rightly 
judged  that  this  was  the  true  time 
to  shew  her  sense  of  those  atten- 
tions. The  image  accordingly  came 
to  her  bedside.  "  The  people,"  savs 
the  historian  of  this  event,  **  could 
not  see,  without  the  strongest  emo- 
tions of  piety,  her  image,  which  had 
never  condescended  to  issue  from 
the  temple  before,  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  nrst  time,  and  even  under  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  visiting  the 
Princess,  who  had  never  failed  on 
Sundays  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  her 
altar."  Tlie  condescension  was  un- 
happily useless,  for  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, borne  with  jgreat  fortitude,  the 
?oor  Empress  died,  December  the 
Ithy  at  the  age  of  29. 

The  return  of  Dom  John  the  Sixth 
to  his  native  throne  was  hailed  with 
national  exultation ;  and  for  a  month 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to  rejoice  in 
the  royal  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
had  led  him  to  cross  the  seas.  But 
with  the  month  the  self-congratula- 
tion approached  its  end.  He  found 
that  he  had  left  only  one  shape  of 
disturbance  for  another ;  **  that  riot 
in  Portugal  was  as  turbulent  as  riot 
in  the  remotest  shore  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  that  wherever  he  turned  his 
steps,  he  must  prepare  to  face  the. 
new  philosophy  of  revolution.  Pa- 
triotism is  a  high  name.  But  true 
patriotism  is  not  to  be  learned  but 
in  the  school  of  honesty,  honour,  and 
the  domestic  virtues^  The  larger 
portion  of  foreign  patriotism  has  been 
trained  in  another  institute.  Vol- 
taire has  been  the  legislator,  infi- 
delity the  religion,  and  the  deepest 
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Jersonal  corruption  the  morality, 
acobinism,  like  the  plague  in  Tur- 
key^ never  dies.  It  Bhifts  its  quar- 
ters, it  may  shift  its  disguise ;  it  may 
at  one  time  flourish  under  the  grand 
pretence  of  national  rights,  at  an- 
other it  may  be  the  petitioner 
against  national  injuries,  it  may  be 
the  reclaimer  of  ancient  privileges, 
or  the  ostentatious  creator  of  new 
freedom,  but  in  all  the  robes  of  the 
masquerade  the  masquer  is  the  same. 
Its  motto  is  subversion.  Its  success 
is  overthrow.  Its  principle  is  a  hatred 
of  all  the  existing  forms,  properties, 
and  classifications,  of  men  ana  things. 
It  not  merely  refuses  the  aid  of  ex- 
perience, it  disclaims  experience; 
its  province  is  the  untried,  the  haz- 
ardous, and  the  desperate — projects 
endeared  by  their  mere  extravagance, 
and  triumphs  the  more  congenial  for 
their  bein^  deeper  dyed  in  plun- 
der, profligacy,  and  blood.  The 
inveterate  activity  of  this  pernicious 
agent  was  let  loose  on  the  Penin- 
sula. The  copies  of  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  and  the  whole  host  of 
the  guilty  literature  of  France, 
poured  into  Spain  and  Portugal, 
amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  general  fretfulness  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  in  every  state  of  the  Con- 
tinent infected  the  multitude,  and 
under  the  symbols  and  name  of 
Freemasonry,  every  town  of  the 
Peninsula  had  its  Jacobin  club. 
From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  all  was  ramified  with  con- 
spiracy against  the  throne,  Uie  pro- 
perty of  the  higher  orders,  and  the 
ancient  government  of  the  nation. 

At  last  the  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Spain.  The  King,  relying  on  his 
army  alone,  was  deserted  by  his 
army,  and  made  prisoner.  The  go- 
vernment was  broken  down.  The 
insurgents  were  masters  of  the  king- 
dom. Never  was  a  conquest  more 
easily  achieved,  or  more  wretchedly 
sustained.  The  new  dynasty  of 
Jacobinism  was  instantly  found  in- 
competent to  the  simplest  duties  of 
sovereignty.  Their  power  was  in 
harangues ;  their  wisdom  in  exposing 
the  nation  to  domestic  feud  and 
foreign  hostility;  their  policy  in 
stripping  the  throne,  until  they 
raised  first  the  suspicion,  and  next 
the  scorn,  of  every  throne  of  Europe 
gainst  their  feeble  presumption. 
The  friendly  Powers  remonstratedi 


advised,  implored  in  vain.  Modera- 
tion was  an  offence  to  the  dignity 
of  this  mountebank  government. 
They  refused  all  compromise,  defied 
Europe,  invoked  the  tutelar  genius 
of  Revolution  throughout  the  world 
— and  fled  at  the  first  shot ;  swore 
to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins 
of  their  constitution,  and  at  the  first 
wave  of  a  French  banner,  scattered 
themselves,  with  a  contemptible 
love  of  life,  through  every  hiding- 
place  of  the  globe. 

Jacobinism  had  been  not  less  active 
in  Portugal,  but  its  chief  force  had 
been  exerted  in  Spain.    The  grand 
experiment  of  the  new  order  of  over- 
throw was  to  be  made  there;  and 
Portugal  was  thus  saved  from  the 
direct  convulsion.    But  if  it  was  not 
within  the  actual  crater  of  the  vol- 
cano, it  was  fully  within  the  range  of 
its  clouds  and  ashes.  Masonic  clubs 
were  established    every  where  in 
Portugal.    The  populace  were  every 
where  stimulated    to  «uspect    the 
King,  insult  the  authorities,  and  de- 
preciate the  ancient  forms  of  govern- 
ment.   The  King  was  intimidated 
into  a  change  of  ministry,  and  hia 
new  ministers  were  dictated  to  him 
by  the  masonic  lodges ;  extravagant 
innovation  was  running  the  round 
of  the  kingdom,  and  tne  kingdom 
must  have  soon  sunk  into  anarchy 
or  a  republic    The  danger  was  ex- 
cessive, and  its  excess  roused  the 
higher  ranks  from  the  habitual  indo- 
lence of  the  foreign  nobility.     A 
strong  party  was  formed,  with  the 
Queen  at  its  head,  for  the  protection 
of  the  throne  and  constitution ;  but 
the  innovators  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  power  of  the 
state,  the  King,  and  the  kingdom. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  hasty 
revolutions  of  the  Peninsula,  that 
they  have  been  exclusively  the  work 
of  the  army.  Disbanded  troops  are 
bad  legislators,  and  ill- paid  armies 
are  worse.  The  war  had  impover- 
ished the  finances  of  the  Peninsula; 
the  soldiery  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  Isle  of  Leon  hoisted  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  1820.  A  regiment  in  Opor- 
to followed  its  example  in  August  of 
the  same  year.  They  demanded  a 
Cortes.  They  were  seconded  by  the 
sudden  outcry  of  Jacobinism  through- 
out the  Peninsula  and  Europe.  The 
populace  were  told  to  expect  releaie 
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from  all  burdens — a  golden  age — and  ceived  that  liie  life  was  in  danger, 
tbey  glad]7  echoed  the  cry.  The  The  French  ambassador  then  pro- 
King  was  terrified  by  the  uproar,  and  posed  that  he  should  retire  on  board 
the  Cortes  were  established^  with  the  French  fleet  until  the  distur- 
the  code  of  Cadiz  of  1812,  totally  banco  was  appeased.  The  offer  was 
hostile  as  it  was  to  the  ancient  in-  curiously  characteristic  of  the  land 
stEtutions,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  of  compliment ;  there  was  no  French 
repubVicaiusm  in  every  line  for  their  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  A  letter  was  dis- 
acknowledged  model.  The  Cortes  patched  to  their  squadron  in  Cadiz. 
continued  its  control  for  nearly  But  in  the  mean  time  the  British 
three  years.  Its  folly  had  long  sign-  ambassador  had  offered  the  King  an 
ed  its  fate.  The  Queen  and  Oie  asylum  in  Windsor  Castle.  The 
nobles  saw  that  it  was  sinking ;  and  King  went  on  board,  and  published 
they  determined  that  it  should  sink  an  edict,  censuring  the  late  transac- 
thoroughly.  The  eldest  son  of  the  tions.  DomMiguei,  onthe  IOth,waa 
throne  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  they  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  for 
nut  the  second,  Dom  Miguel,  at  the  the  purpose  of  vindicating  himself; 
head  oi  a  small  body  of  troops  on  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  for 
tlie  27th  of  May  1823,  at  Villa  Franca,  his  appearance,  he  was  not  suffered 
some  miles  from  Lisbon.  There  he.  to  reland.  A  letter  was  published, 
published  a  proclamation,  declaring  as  written  by  him,  and  evidently 
the  uselessness  of  the  Cortes ;  and  dictated  under  duresse,  apologizing 
there  he  was  joined  by  the  King,  for  his  errors  as  those  of  youth; 
The  nation,  weary  of  the  burlesque  and  "  fearing  that  his  presence  in 
of  liberty,  received  the  proclamation  Portu^l  might  affords  pretext  to 
with  a  burst  of  joy,  and  the  King  evil-minded  persons  to  renew  dis- 
was  once  more  a  Sovereign.  The  turbances  and  intrigues,  very  fo- 
Cortes  followed  the  example  of  their  reign  to  the  pure  sentiments  which 
brothers  of  Spain,  swore  to  shed  th»  he  had  just  uttered,  requesting  his 
last  drop  of  uieir  blood  for  liberty.  Majesty's  permission  to  travel  for 
and  ran  away  with  the  oath  on  their  some  time  in  Europe,"  &c  This 
lips.  Some  fled  outright ;  about  sixty  letter  was  dated  the  1 2tb,  and  on  the 
^|gned  a  protest  and  fled  after  them,  same  di^  the  Prince  was  sent  on 
The  rest  made  their  submission,  board  a  frigate  for  Brest,  thence  to 
Dom  Miguel,  then  a  boy,  was*  ap-  be  transmitted  into  the  care  or  cus- 
pointed  Goieralissimo  by  the  King  todjr  of  Prince  Mettemich  at  Vienna, 
m  sign  of  royal  approbation.  During  his  absence  a  Court  of  £n- 
Bot  tiie  measure  was  imperfect,  quiry  was  formed  for  the  express 
The  King,  still  alsrmed  by  the  me-  purpose  of  investigating  the  ffuilt  of 
naces  of  the  defeated  revolutionists,  all  persons  concerned  unaer  the 
took  the  measure  of  appointing  a  orders  of  Dom  Miguel.  Thecommis- 
minister  hostile  to  the  Queen's  party,  sion  was  busily  employed  during  a 
This  was  felt  to  be  an  insult,  and  the  year  and  a  half.  No  evidence  could 
same  daring  experiment  of  force  was  be  procured  of  any  culpability  in  the 
again  triea  On  the  SOth  of  April,  Prince,  beyond  that  of  the  forcible 
lA>m  Miguel,  as  commander-in-chief,  arrest  of  the  ministers.  And  at  the 
ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  parade  end  of  that  time,  the  King,  wearied 
in  one  of  the  squares  of  Lisbon,  and  with  the  uselessness  of  the  proceed- 
sent  detachments  to  arrest  the  mi-  ing,  or  alarmed  at  the  open  expres- 
nisters,  Pamplona,  Palmela,  the  sions  of  the  public  disgust,  dissolved 
head  oi  the  police,  of  the  customs,  the  tribunal. 
and  some  other  obnoxious  heads  of  At  Vienna,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
departments.  But  the  alarm  had  whatever,thatthe  Portuguese  Prince 
rapidly8pread,the  palace  was  roused,  was  a  prisoner.  He  was  treated  by 
the  ambassadors  or  the  foreign  Pow-  the  court  with  great  civility ;  but  he 
era  hastened  to  protect  the  King  was  not  suffered  to  have  any  corre- 
from  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  spondence  with  bis  country.  All 
revolution.  The  troops  were  sent  Portuguese  were  prohibited  from 
to  their  quarters,  and  Lisbon  re-  approaching  him.  Though  constantly 
roained  in  a  state  of  formidable  ex-  about  the  person  of  thelBmperor,  he 
dtement  The  excitement  rapidly  was  not  suffered  to  go  with  him  on 
increaaed,  until  John  the  Sixth  con-  his  Italian  tour,  notoriously  from  the 
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facility  of  escape  from  the  Italian  of  her  independence,  are  so  atrone 

ports,  but  was  sent  to  travel  in  Hun-  in  me,  that  I  abdicated  the  crown  of 

gary.  The  fact  of  duresse  is  confirm-  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  which,  by 

ed  by  the  subsequent  acknowledg-  indisputable  right  belonged  to   me, 

ment  of  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  only  oecause  it  might  hereafter  im- 

Austria,  **  not  to  let  loose  Dom  Mi-  plicate  the  interests  of  Brazil,    of 

guel,  to  oppose  in  Portugal  the  exe-  which  country  I  am  the  perpetual 

cution  of  his  brother's  decrees."  defender." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  King         The  constitution  to  which    the 

John  the  Sixth  had  died,  and  the  speech  alludes,  was  the  memorable 

crown  had  been  offered  to  Dom  one  so  unaccountably  taken  charge  of 

Pedro,  on  condition,  of  course,  of  by  the  British  minister.  Sir  Charles 

his  returning  from  Brazil,  and  an-  Stuart,  and  which  Dom  Pedro  had 

Bwered  by  the  following  Imperial  compiled  within  a  week ;  one  half,  as 

declaration,  at  the  opemng  of  the  is  alleged,  copied  from  the  French 

Brazilian  Chambers: —  constitution  of  1791,  and  the  other 

**  On  the  24th  of  last  April,  the  half  from  the  new  Brazilian  code, 

anniversary  of  the  embarkation  of  Why  the  Brazilian  Emperor  should 

my  father  and  lord,  Dom  John  the  have  promulgated  a  republican  con> 

Sixth,  for  Portugal,  I  received  the  ,  stitution  is  not  to  be  reasoned  upon, 

melancholy  and  unexpected  news  of  According  to  some,  it  was  to  secure 

his  death.    The  keenest  grief  seized  popularity  with  the  Brazilians,  who 

upon  my  heart    The  plan  which  it  are  all  amateurs  in  legislation  ;  ac- 

was  incumbent  on  me  to  follow,  on  cording  to  others,  it  was  froai  an 

finding  myself,  when  I  least  expected  ambition  of  making  a  government 

it,  the  legitimitte  Kiog  of  Portugal,  on  his  own  plan.    But  in  Portugal  it 

Algarves,  and  the  dommions  thereof,  was  received  with  infinite  diaguat  by 

rushed  to  my  mind.    Grief  and  duty  the  whole  influential  part  of  the  com- 

altemately  swayed  my  breast;  but  munity.  The  pride  of  the  nation  was 

laying  every  thing  aside,  I  looked  equally  irritated  by  the  rejection  of 

to  the  interests  of  Brazil.    I  cluDg  its  crown,  and  by  its  ^disposal.     The 

to  my  word.     I  wished  to  uphola  ancient    sovereignty   of    Portugal 

my  own  honour,   and   deliberated  seemed  thrown  into  contempt  by  its 

within  myself  what  could  promote  being  thus  summarily  given  to  a 

the  happiness  of  Portugal ;  what  it  child.    The  men  of  property  were 

would  be  indecorous  for  me  not  to  alarmed  by  the  revolutionary  turn 

do.    How  great  must  have  been  the  of  the  charter.  Hie  patriots  felt  that 

agony  that  tortured  mv  heart,  on  seek-  the  long  minority  of  the  little  Prin- 

ing  out  the  means  of  promoting  the  cess  would  virtually  render  Portugal 

happiness  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  but  a  viceroyalty  in  the  hands  of  Uie 

without  offendingBrazil,  and  of  sepa-  Regents  appointed  by  Dom  Pedro, 

rating  them  (notwithstandlDg  that  ana  the  kingdom  but  a  province  of 

they  are  already  separate),  in  such  Brazil.    The  spirit  of  insubordina- 

manner  as  that  they  ma  V  never  again  tion  rapidly  spread;   it  flrew  too 

be  united  I  I  confirmed  in  Portugal  strong  to  be  cnecked  by  Uie  feeble 

the  regency  which  my  father  had  government  of  the  Infanta,  who  had 

appointed.  I  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  been  appointed  to  the  Regency  on 

I  bestowed  a  constitution.    I  dedi-  the  deatn  of  the  King;  and  in  the 

cated  and  vielded  up  all  the  indis-  month  of  September  1826,  a  rc^ 

putable  and  inalienable  rights  which  ment  quartered  at  Braganza,  unoer 

I  held  to  the  crown  of  the  Portu-  the  Viscount  de  Monte  Alegre,  pro- 

guese  monarchy,  and  the  sovereignty  claimed  Dom  Miguel,  and  marcned 

of  these  kingdoms,  in  favour  of  my  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  they 

much  beloved  and  esteemed  daugh-  were  joined  by  a  number  of  soldiery 

ter  and  Princess,  Donna  Maria  da  and  some  civil  functionaries.     At 

Gloria,  now  Queen  of  Portugal,  Ma-  the  same  moment,  in  the  Alentejo, 

ria  the  Second.   This  I  felt  bound  to  nearly  all  the  regiments  proclaimed 

do  for  my  own  honour  and  that  of  Dom  Miguel,  and  protested  against 

Brazil.    Let  those  still  incredulous  the  charter.    The  insurrection  be- 

Brazilians,  therefore,  know  (as  they  came  general,  and  the  Regencv  was 

already  ought  to  have  known)  that  on  the  point  of  being  forcibly  ex- 

the  iaterost  of  Brazil,  and  the  love  tibguished.    In  this  emeiigeacy  the 
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Britiah  Cabinet  inteiposed.  The  arm- 
ing and  recruiting  of  the  insurgents 
in  Spain,  (^Ye  Mr  Canning  a  ground 
for  asaertinff  that  Portugal  was  in- 
vaded by  a  hostile  force. 

The  ikidtb  troops  sent  hastily  to 
Lisbon  repelled  the  danger  for  the 
time.  The  insurgents  retired  into 
Spain,  where  they  were  disarmed  by 
ibe  government,  and  the  Princess 
Regent  was  once  more  in  safety. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  this  state  of 
things  could  not  continue.  British 
troops  could  not  keep  perpetu^  gar* 
rison  in  Portugal ;  the  national  ^1- 
ing  could  not  be  continually  coerced. 
The  InfiBnta*8  government  must 
finally  give  way ;  and  for  the  double 
purpose  of  tranquillizing  the  public 
mind,  and  ensuring  the  connexion 
of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  another  ex- 
pedient was  resorted  to,  the  marriage 
of  Dom  Miffuel  with  his  niece,  the 
daughter  of  Dom  Pedro;  adis^sting 
and  criminal  alliance,  but  of  which 
there  bad  been  examples  in  the 
royal  line,  the  late  King  himself  hap 
ring  been  the  offspring  of  Queen 
Maria  Ae  Pirst,  by  her  uncle  Dom 
Pedro. 

Dom  Miguel  had  now  been  three 
years  and  a  half  under  Austrian  sur- 
veillance.   He  was  now  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  keep  him  a  prisoner  any 
longer,  wiUiout  bringing  down  strong 
European  animadversion.    The  Em- 
peror of  Brazil,  on  the  dd  of  July 
1327,  had  also  issued  a  decree,  in 
which,  after  pronouncing  an  eulo- 
gium  on  "the  good  qusuities,  acti- 
vity, and  firmness  of  cnaracter"  ex- 
hibited by  the  Prbce,  he  appoint- 
ed him  **  his  lieutenant,  with  full 
powers  to  govern  in  conformity  to 
the  provisions  of  the  charter."  This 
decree  was  communicated  to  the 
British  court  and  the  Austrian.    On 
the  6th  of  October  Prince  Metter- 
nich  communicated  to  Dom  Miguel 
the  intelligence  that  he  might  return 
to  his  own  country,  with  a  proviso 
that  he  should  not  return  through 
Spain.    Dom  Miguel  insisted  on  his 
sulinff  In  no  other  than  a  Portuguese 
ressel,  as  his  country  would  feel  it- 
self o^ended  by  his  returning  under 
any  oUier  flag.    Prince  Mettemich 
expressed  some  displeasure  at  this 
determination,  and  informed  his  pri- 
soner that  if  any  farther  obstructions 
arose,  ^  he  must  await  at  Vienna  the 
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orders  of  Dom  Pedro."  After  this 
specimen  of  his  free-will,  the  oath 
to  the  charter  was  administered  to 
him,  and  the  civil  contract  of  his 
espousals  with  Donna  Maria  was 
celebrated. 

He  was  now  let  loose ;  he  came  to 
London,  as  we  all  recollect ;  was  re- 
ceived graciously  by  the  late  King, 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  general  re- 

Eort,  distinctly  [)]ed^ed  himself  to 
is  Majesty  and  his  ministers,  to  the 
observance  of  the  charter.  He  reach- 
ed Lisbon  on  the  22d  of  February 
1828.  The  national  outcry  was  in- 
'  stantly  and  unequivocally  raised  for 
his  assumption  of  the  throne. 

The  dispatches  of  the  ^British  am- 
bassador. Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  give 
full  testimony  on  this  point    It  is 
first  stated,  tiiat  "  on  the  days  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  landing  of 
the  Prince,  cries  of  **  Long  live  Dom 
Miguel  the  First,  were  heard."    The 
second  dispatch,  March  Ist,  states, 
that  **  his  Koyal  Highness  was  inces- 
santly assailed  with  recommenda- 
tions to  declare  himself  King,  and 
reign  without  the  Chambers;  mrther 
saying,  that  it   depended   entirely 
his  will  to  do  so,  as  the  Chambers 
would  offer  no  opposition,  and  the 
measure  would  be  popular  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  country."  The 
public  feeling  on  this  subject  conti- 
nued to  increase.    The  novel  consti- 
tution of  Dom  Pedro  was  so  hostile 
to  the  habits  of  the  country,  that  it 
was  received  with  universal  displea- 
sure.   In  the  ambassador's  dispatch 
of  March  2dd,  he  distinctly  says, 
that  '*  no  party  of  any  consequence 
appeared  to  attach  the  least  value  to 
the  charter."    The  national  feeling 
being  thus  declared,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  being  in  a  state  of  angry 
ferment,  Dom  Miguel,  as  Regent  of 
Portugal,  convened  the  Cortes,  by 
decree  of  May  6  th,  1828,  «•  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  weighty  points    of 
law,  and  thus  re-establishmg  public 
order."    The  mayors  and  municipar 
lities  were  directed  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  delegates,  &c.,''accorr 
ding  to  the  form  already  fixed  in  the 
previous  elections,"  and  thus  to  re- 
new the  Cortes.  The  Cortes  met,  and 
their  **  public  and  solemn  award" 
was  as  follows : — 
'*  The  national  opinion,  declared 
'  at  various  periods,  and  according  to 
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divers  events  in  our  history,  excludes 
from  the  rieht  of  succession  to  the 
crown  of  rortu^l,  the  actual  first- 
born of  the  distinguished  House  of 
Braganza,  and  in  his  person,  as  in 
law  obviously  acknowledged,  all  his 
deecendanU,  A  foreigner  through 
choice  and  preference  of  his  own,  a 
foreigner  by  treaties,  the  laws  of 
Lisbon  exclude  him,  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Lameffo.  Deprived  of 
present,  future,  and,  morally  speak- 
ing, all  possible  residence  in  this 
kingdom,  he  was,  in  like  manner, 
exduded  by  the  letters  patent  of 
1642."  The  document  closes  with 
declaring,  that  "  the  laws,  with  all 
the  Portuguese  who  love  and  respect 
them,  award  to  the  second  son  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  from  which 
the  laws  themselves  had  so  justly 
excluded  the  first." 

In  pursuance  of  this  award,  the 
Three  Orders  of  the  State  signed  the 
followingdeclaration,  July  1 1,  182& 

"*  The  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm 
finding  that  the  most  clear  and  per- 
emptory laws  excluded  from  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  previously  to 
the  10th  of  March  1826  (the  time  of 
the  late  King's  death),  Dom  Pedro 
and  hb  descendants,  and  for  this 
iMune  reason  called  in  Uie  person  of 
Dom  Miguel  and  his  descendants, 
the  second  line  thereto;  and  that 
every  thing  that  is  alleged  or  may  be 
alleged  to  the  contrary  is  of  no  mo- 
ment, they  unanimously  acknowled- 
ged and  declared  in  their  several  re- 
solutions, and  in  this  general  one  also 
do  acknowledge  and  declare,  that  to 
the  King,  our  Lord,  Senhor  Dom 
Miguel,  the  first  of  that  name,  from 
the  10th  of  March  1826,  the  afore- 
said crown  of  Portugal  has  justly 
belonged.  Wherefore  all  that  Sen- 
hor Dom  Pedro,  in  his  character  of 
King  of  Portugal,  which  did  not  be- 
long to  him,  has  done  and  enacted, 
ought  to  be  reputed  and  declared 
TOid,  and  particularly  what  is  called 
the  Constitutional  Charter  of  the 
Portuguese  Monarchy,  dated  the 
29th  of  April,  in  the  year  1826.  And 
in  order  that  the  same  may  appear, 
this  present  act  and  resolution  has 
been  dravm  up  and  signed  by  a// the 
persons  assisting  at  the  Cortes,  on 
account  of  the  Three  Estates  of  the 
Realm." 

This  document  is  unanswerable  as 
a  proof  of  the  national  opinion.  The 
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alpable  fact  is,  that  the  Portujguese, 
ooKing  upon  Dom  Pedro  as  for  life 
the  monarch  of  a  distant  land,  and 
equally  convinced  that  any  govern- 
ment  delegated    from   him  to    bis 
daughter,  who  was  still  a  child,  as  to 
a  regency,   would  be  nothing   less 
than  turning  their  kingdom    into  a 
dependency  on  the  eovemment  of 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  determined 
that  the  ancient  honours  of  Portugal 
should  not  be  humiliated,  and  thus 
determined  that  they  would  have  a 
king  of  their  own.    Dom  Pedro  had 
already  in  the  most  express  manner 
declared  the  separation  of   Brazil 
from  Portugal,  and  his  resolution  to 
resist  by  the  sword  any  attempt  to 
renew  its  dependence  on  the  mother 
country.    His  proclamation  to  the 
Brazilians  on  the  lOth  of  June  1824, 
two  years  before  the  death  of   his 
father,*was  **  to  arms^  Brazilians.  In- 
dependence or  Death  is  our  watch- 
word."   This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
claration, that  he  had  identi/ied  him- 
self with    the   Brazilians,  and  was 
resolved  to  share  their  fate,  **  what- 
ever it  might  be."    No  man  could 
have    more   utterly  cut  down  the 
bridffe  between  himself  and  the  suc- 
cession.   His  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
Brazil  was  in  fact  a  rebellion,  which 
extinguished  all  civil  rights  in  Portu- 
gal. 

As  the  Cortes  of  Lamego  has  been 
adverted  to  on  both  sides  for  the 
Portuguese  law  of   succession,  its  ' 
history  is  worth  stating.  i 

Don  Alonzo  Henriquez,  the  first  | 
monarch,  was  proclaimed  King  by  \ 
the  army  and  people,  and  the  choice 
being  referred  for  confirmation  to 
the  great  authority  of  the  time^  the 
Pope,  was  by  him  confirmed.    The 
Pope,  was  the  celebrated  Innocent 
the  Third,  the  general  distributor  of 
European  crowns.   The  election  was 
made  at  a  period  still  memorable  in 
Portuguese  history,  the  vigil  of  the 
famous  fight  of  Ourique,  in  which  tLe 
Moorish  invaders  were  totally  de- 
feated.   This  event  was  nearly  half  a 
century  previous  to  the  memorable 
meeting  at  which  the  law  of  royal 
succession  was  finally  settled.    The 
Cortes   of   Lamego,  summoned  io 
1 143,  declared  the  crown  to  be  here- 
ditary in  the  line  of  Don  Alonzo;  tlie 
crown  to  descend  by  primogeniture; 
females  to  inherit,  on  condition  of 
their  marrying  subjects  of  Portugal, 
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tut  with  a  perfect  and  perpetual  ex- 
clttfion  of  M  foreigners  from  the 
throne. 

From  the  original  possessor  the 
crown  descended  through  eight 
princes  of  his  line,  the  last  of  them, 
Ferdinand  the  First,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren. The  law  of  the  Cortes  of  La- 
mego  had  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  this  case,  and  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm,  the  Cortes,  were  summon- 
ed to  meet  at  Coimbra  in  1383,  to 
deliberate  on  the  new  emergency. 
Tbe  first  process  was  to  prove  the 
throne  vacant,  which  was  done  in  the 
usual  forms  by  the  Chancellor  Joao 
das  R^ras.  The  next  was  to  pro- 
Tide  a  possessor,  which  was  done  by 
proposing  that  the  sceptre  should  be 
i(iren  to  the  Grand  Master  of  A  viz, 
for  his  gallant  services  in  the  war 
against  &e  Spaniards,  as  well  as  in 
consequence  of  his  royal  blood.  The 
act  set  forth,  that^  "  Seeing  that  the 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  government 
and  defence  thereof,  have  become 
vacated  and  bereft,  after  the  death 
of  King  Ferdinand,  the  last  in  pos- 
session, and  being  without  king, 
ruler,  or  any  other  defender  what- 
ever, who  can  or  ought  by  right  to 
inherit  the  same,  we  all  agreeing 
in  our  love  and  deliberation,  &c.,  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  do  hereby  name,  elect»  and 
receive  in  the  best  and  most  valid 
manner  provided  by  law,  the  afore- 
said Grand  Master,  and  solemnly 
professed  of  the  Cistercian  Order  of 
Aviz,  Senhor  Dom  Joao,  first  of  the 
name  among  those  of  Portugal,  and 
illegitimate  son  of  Peter  the  First,  as 
our  King  and  Lord,  as  well  as  of  tbe 
aforesaid  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and 
Algarvea.  And  we  ^ant  unto  him 
that  he  should  call  himself  King,  as 
also  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  and 
command  for  our  government  and 
defence,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
aforesaid  kingdoms,  all  those  things, 
and  each  one  of  them,  touching  the 
ofiSce  of  King,"  &c  &c. 

Bj  this  prince  a  connexion  was 
formed  with  our  country.  Dom  Joao, 
after  he  was  released  from  his  vows 
of  celibacy  as  Grand  Master,  marry- 
ing Pbilippa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  an  undisputed 
though  varied  succession  followed. 
The  Prince  Duarte,  his  son,  ascended 
the  throne  at  his  death ;  then  Alonzo 
the  Fifth ;  then  John  the  Second, 


who,  dying  childless,  left  the  crown 
to  Emanuel  Duke  de  Beja,  son  of 
Edward  the  First,  notwiUistanding 
the  competitorship  and  nearer  claim 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  1496. 
The  crown  now  descended  to  his 
son,  John  the  Third ;  and  from  him 
to  Sebastian,  the  grandson  of  the 
late  monarch.  The  crown  next  fell 
into  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Hen- 
ry, son  of  Emanuel.  Then  began 
the  evil  days  of  Portugal.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  a  crowd  of  compe- 
titors started  up ;  among  whom  was 
the  relentless  and  blooay  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain.  Before  the  master 
of  the  New  World,  and  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  of  the  Old, 
all  opposition  hid  its  diminished 
head.  Philip  seized  on  the  Portu- 
guese crown,  and  held  the  people  in 
merciless  thraldom. 

The  Spaniards  profess  an  ancient 
scorn  of  the  Portuguese,  which  the 
Portuguese  have  returhed  by  an  an- 
cient hate.  The  antipathy  of  Ihe 
master  and  the  subject  was  felt  in 
perpetual  quarrels,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century  that  the  chain  was  broken* 
The  eyes  of  the  ifatidn  had  long  been 
fixed  on  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  a 
brave  and  popular  nobleman;  the 

Eublic  irritation  was  roused  into  fury 
y  the  extortions  of  a  tyrannical  and 
insolent  Viceroy,  Vasconcellos;  a 
meeting  was  held  of  noblemen,  in 
which  It  was  determined  to  shake  off 
the  intolerable  yoke  of  Spain.  The 
determination  was  promptly  execu- 
ted ;  the  palace  guards  were  surpri* 
sed  and  disarmed ;  the  Viceroy  waa 
thrown  out  of  his  chamber  window; 
the  Spanish  authority  was  declared 
to  be  at  an  end,  and  John  Duke  of 
Braganza  was  proclaimed  King. 

To  confirm  this  fortunate  revolu« 
tion  by  a  public  act,  the  three  estates 
were  summoned  to  Lisbon  in  1641. 
The  perils  of  a  contested  succession 
had  been  bitterly  felt  in  the  sixty*one 
years  of  suffering  from  which  they 
had  but  just  escaped ;  and  the  first 
object  of  the  Cortes  was  to  state,  with 
a  clearness  which  should  preclude 
all  future  doubts,  the  law  of  succes- 
sion. The  form  of  this  proceeding 
was  by  petition  of  each  of  the  three 
estates  to  the  throne.  That  of  the 
People  prayed,  that  **  Resolutions 
might  be  passed  confirming  those  of 
the  Cprtes  of  Lamego,  enacted  by 
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the  glorious  King  Alonzo  Henriquez, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and 
that  it  should  be  so  ordained,  that 
the  throne  may  neyer  again  be  inhe- 
rited by  any  foreini  king*  or  prince 
whatsoever;  so  that  the  sovereign 
who  is  to  be  such  over  this  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  be  a  natural  and  legiti- 
mate Portuguese  born  in  the  kmg- 
dom,  and  held  bound  to  abide  and 
dwell  personally  therein,"  &c.  &c. 

The  petition  of  the  Nobility  prayed, 
that  *'  a  law  be  passed,  ordainmg  that 
the  succession  of  this  kingdom  shall 
not  at  any  time  come  to  a  foreign 
prince,  nor  to  his  children,  notwith- 
standinff  they  may  be  next  of  kin  to 
the  last  King  in  possession.  Further, 
that  when  it  happens  that  the  sove- 
reign of  these  realms  succeeds  to  anv 
larger  kingdom  or  lordship,  he  shaU 
always  be  bound  to  reside  in  this  ;  and 
having  two  or  more  male  children, 
that  the  eldest  shall  succeed  to  tJie 
foreign  kingdom,  and  the  second  to 
this  one  of  Portugal." 

The  third  estate,  the  Clergy,  adopt- 
ed the  same  sentiments,  declarmg 
that  *'  experience  having  shewn  the 
injuries  which  result  to  kingdoms 
from  princes,  who  are  not  natural 
born,  succeedin^^  thereto,  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  King  the  expediency 
and  fitness  of  putting  an  ena  to  those 
grievances,"  &c  &c.  The  King,  John 
Uie  Fourth,  immediately  acquiesced 
in  those  petitions ;  his  answers  con- 
firming their  requests  were  embodied 
into  letters  patent,  and  the  law  of 
the  Cortes  of  Lamego,  thus  rein- 
forced, became  once  more  the  law  of 
the  land,  by  decree  of  the  12th  of 
September  1642,  signed  by  the  King. 

The  state  of  the  question  having 
been  thus  given  from  acknowledged 
documents,  the  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table, that  whoever  may  have  the 
right  to  the  Portuguese  throne,  Dom 
Pedro  and  his  descendants  have  none. 
His  right  is  nullified  by  the  ancient 
laws,  by  his  own  direct  acts,  and  by 
the  national  opinion.    If  he  cannot 

govern  Portugal  in  his  own  person, 
e  cannot  govern  it  by  a  delegated 
authority,  let  the  name  be  Donna 
Maria,  Count  Palmela,  or  what  it 
will.  At  this  moment  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  he  has 
any  valid  portion  of  the  national  will 
on  his  side.  He  has  been  a  twelve- 
mouth  in  Europe,  and  not  a  single 
province  of  Portugal  has  declared  in 
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his  favour ;  he  haa  been  nearly  three 
monUis  in  Portugal,  and  notwith- 
standing proclamations,  and  the 
lavish  mstribution  of  money,  no  por- 
tion of  the  people  have  joined  bim ; 
no  man  of  rank  has  come  over  to 
his  side ;  he  has  seized  on  a  single 
strong  position,  and  in  that  he  is 
besieged.  In  that  position,  too,  he  is 
sustamed  altogether  by  foreign  sue* 
cours,  for  if  he  were  left  to  his  Por- 
tuguese resources,  he  must  surren- 
der within  a  week.  His  provisions, 
his  ammunition,  his  arms,  bis  troops, 
come  from  foreign  countries.  His 
recruits  Poles,  Swiss,  French,  Eng- 
lish— every  thing  but  Portuguese ; 
while  his  adversary  is  surrounded 
by  all  the  influential  classes,  traverses 
the  provinces  with  a  couple  of 
grooms,  is  every  where  received 
with  triumphal  arches,  feasts,  and 
congratulations ;  and  fights  his  com- 
petitor's forei|m  brigades,  at  the  head 
of  a  native  militia.    This  settles  the 

auestion  of  public  opinion ;  and  if 
^om  Pedro  is  to  be  made  Regent  of 
Portugal,  it  must  be  by  the  bayonet. 
The  personal  merits  of  the  com- 
petitors can  be  a  matter  of  but  little 
import  to  us.  They  are,  probably, 
nearly  on  a  par  for  good  and  evil. 
The  brothers  are  both  brave,  and 
possibly  both  disposed  to  use  their 
authority  as  men  bom  under  arbi- 
trary governments  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  Dom  Pedro  has  been  al- 
readv  expelled  from  a  throne  for  al- 
leged unconstitutional  and  arbitrary 
conduct  Dom  Miguel  has,  at  least, 
the  advantage  of  him  in  this  point, 
for  he  has  not  been  so  expelled ;  and 
the  nation  even  plunge  mto  foreign 
war  to  keep  him  on  the  throne.  He 
has  been  called  a  tyrant;  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  has  not  yet  earned  the 
odium  of  his  country.  That  there 
may  be  men  in  Portugal  who  love 
the  charter,  and  hate  the  Kine, — that 
tiiere  ma^  be  real  lovers  of  liberty, 
who  prefer  the  constitution  of  Dom 
Pedro  to  the  ancient  forms  of  go- 
vernment,— ^that  there  are  many  Vol- 
tairists,  French  agents,  avowed  athe- 
ists, and  conscious  Jacobins,  who 
would  prefer  any  change  that  gave 
them  a  chance  of  general  rapine  or 
revenge, — ^thatDom  Miguel  may  have 
imprisoned  open  repugnants  to  his 
autiiority,  or  hangea  soldiers  muti- 
nying under  arms,  may  all  be  true ; 
but  as  neither  the  attachment  of  the 
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one  to  the  charter,  nor  the  corrup-  who  dare  not  be  any  thing  else,  hare 

tknis  of  the  other,  can  prove  tiiat  the  followed  this  high  authority,  and 

niJe  of  Dom  Pedro  is  the  nationid  blackened  him  with  the  most  Bulky 

WBh,  80  neither  the  imprisonment,  physiognomy  of  despotism.    But  if 

nor  eren  die  death,  of  the  indiyi-  we  demand  the  facts  for  our  own 

duals  in  question,  can  stigmatize  the  guidance,  we  still  are  answered  by 

goTerameat  with  the  name  of  ty-  mere  declamation. 

raimy.  Unqaestionably  his  reign  has  The  charge  against  Dom  Miguel 

not  exldbited  any  of  those  sweepinff  of  having  violatea  his  oath,  a  charge 

execations,  that  love  for  indiscrimf  which  has  earned  for  him  the  anflry 

oate  reftfeance,  that  p«ssion  for  a  animadversionsof  the  successive  Po- 

fiffee  and  bloody  exercise  of  power,  rei^  Secretaries,  Lords  Aberdeen 

widch  deserves  tihie  name  of  tyranny,  and  Palmerston,  is  of  a  more  serious 

There  has  been  no  one  instance  of  auality.    Our  business  is  not  to  vin- 

the  death  of  a  man  of  rank  or  for*  aicate  him ;  but  let  us  know  the  ex- 

toae  00  the  scaffold, — there  has  been  act  state  of  the  case,  before  we  fasten 

so  dead,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  upon  a  prince  the  charge  of  perjury 

90  fir  as  we  have  heard,  without  a  more  than  upon  any  other  man.  The 

trial,— there  has  been  no  arbitrary  only  known  and  formal  declaration 

coDfiacation,  certainly  there  has  been  on  the  point  is  his  oath  to  the  charter 

no  sjBtematic  ]^ublic  plunder,  vio-  taken  at  Vienna.  That  oath  was,  un- 

Ience,orvindictivene88.  And  yet  the  questionably,  taken  under  circum- 

throne  has  been  perpetually  in  a  si-  stances  in  which  no  oath  should  be 

tuition  which  might  have  offered  demanded  of  any  individual.    The 

strone  temptations  to  severity.   Sur-  Prince  was  not  a  free  agent — he  was 

rooDdedwiih  incentives  to  the  most  under  duresse.    He  bad  been  sent  a 

Tiolent  exercise  of  power;   party,  prisoner  to  Vienna— he  had  been 

whether  right  or  wrong,  busy,  for  kept  there  in  surveillance  for  three 

the  last  four  years,  against  the  pos-  years  and  a  half— he  miebt  have  been 

weaor  of  the  throne ;  conspiracy  in-  kept  there  during  his  life,  if  it  had 

ce«antly  sowed  in  the  provinces ;  answered  the  policy  of  Austria.    At 

correspondence  with   foreign   and  the  end  of  the  three  years  and  a  half 

hostile  courts  sedulously  sustained  i  an  oath  was  tendered  to  him,  noto- 

antral  sovereign  going  the  rounds  of  riously  opposed  to  all  his  opinions. 

Enrope,  and  canvassing  commisera-  Who  can  tell  but  the  refusal  of  that 

tion  from  every  pecmle ;  Dom  Pedro  oath  would  have  been  the  sentence 

holding  an  integral  portion  of  the  of  his  exile  or  imprisonment  ?  Who 

realm  m  actual  possession,  and  fit-  is  there  now  to  tell  us  the  distinct 

ting  out  from  it  an  expedition  against  features  which  might  have  made  an 

the  royal  authority ;  attempts  of  all  oath  of  that  nature  no  more  valid 

kinds  made  to  rouse  the  populace  to  than  an  oath  extorted  by  the  pistol 

revolt)  to  corrupt  the  army,  to  shake  of  a  highwayman  ?  All  is  cloudy  still. 

the  credit  of  tiie  throne  with  foreign  On  this  point  we  have  no  materials 

powers,  and,  finally,  to  drive  its  p os-  for  decision.    Common  justice  must 

aeasor  to  the  last  extremities  of  per-  wait  for  clearer  information  than  any 

aonal  disgrace  and  ruin ; — if  personal  that  has  reached  the  world. 

vengeance  could  bejustified,  it  might  Dom  Miguel's  presumed  pledges 

B<^itsjuBtificaUon  in  circumstances  to  our  King  and  bis  Ministers,  have 

like  these.    Yet  this  vengeance  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  public 

nerer  been  detected.  We  in  vain  at  knowledge  with  even  the  feeble  and 

this  moment  ask  if  there  is  on  record  imperfect  formality  of  the  Vienna 

a  single  authentic  charge  of  cruelty  oath.    Whether  they  were  delivered 

against  the  possessor  of  the  Portu-  as  promise,  opinion,  or  conjecture  i 

gnese  throne.    The  English  news-  whether  they  were  solemnly  given, 

I»I)eT8,  undoubtedly,  have  decided  or  simply  expressed  in  the  laxity  of 

otherwise.    There  is  not  a  Radical  conversation,orextorted  in  the  shape 

journal,  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  of  hopes  or  fears,  remains  to  be  told* 

^^eys,  that  has  not  sat  in  judg-  This  only  is  certain,  that  at  the  time 

meat  on  him,  and  summarily  pro-  ofDom  Miguel's  briefsojourn  in  this 

nonncedhim  to  be  a  monster.    The  country,  the  late  King  was  unfortu- 

Radical  orators  in  the  House,  the  nately  in  a  state  of  health  which 

^hoes  of  the  Radical  journals,  and  nearly  precluded  all  public  business  \ 
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and  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  it  is  hare  no  idea  of  charging  the  Engliai^ 
enough  to  say,  that  he  was  Lord  councils  with  any  factious  and  inter— 
Dudley,  a  nohleman  whose  condi-  meddling  amhition.   They  may  have 
tion  of  mind  th^  was  nearly  as  ec-  been  involved  in  the  dispute  by  the 
centric  as  it  is  now.    With  a  Sove-  original  weakness  of  Mr  Canning's 
reign  racked  by  pain,  and  a  minister  intervention-policy,  and  by  the  new 
proverbial  for  the  ramblings  of  his  system  of  flattering  the  French  ^o^ 
mind,  we  must  require  more  evi-  vemment.    We  speak  of  the  whole 
dence  than  has  hitherto  transpired,  transaction,  not  in  the  spirit  of  party^ 
to  decide  that  any  pledge  was  given  but  in  the  common  sense  of  everj- 
which  could  convict  the  giver  of  a  day  life.  With  the  Portuguese  choice 
deliberate  intention  to  deceive.  of  the  sitter  on  the  throne,  England 
But  let  us  suppose  that  he  did  in-  has  uncjuestionably  no  right  what- 
tend  to  deceive — that  he  was  dipped  ever  to  interfere, 
in  the  deepest  stain  of  tergiversation  But  in  one  point  we  must  beware 
— what  is  that  to  the  English  people  ?  lest  we  are,  however  unconsciously. 
Where  have  we  acquired  the  right  of  drawing  a  degree  of  guilt  upon  our- 
bringing  foreign  princes  into  judg-  selves;  and  that  point  is,  the  present 
ment,  let  their  veracity  be  what  it  practice  of  raising  soldiers  for  the 
may  ?    The  point  is  altogether  per-  Portuguese  contest.    No  man  has  a 
Bonal.    It  involves  no  breach  of  na-  right  to  shed  the  blood  of  man  but 
tional  treaty,  it  has  perfected  no  in  self-defence,  or  for  the  protection 
national  offence.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  the  weak,  and  this  latter  only  in 
for  the  Portuguese  nation  to  consi-  extreme  cases.    The  soldier  fighting 
der.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  have  for  his  country,  fights  virtually  in 
not  considered  it  to  be  worth  their  self-defence.  But  who  can  place  the 
attention ;  and  what  right  have  we  to  recruits  that  are  going  off  daily  to 
declare  to  Portugal  that  she  shall  not  fight  in  Portugal,  in  the  list  of  self- 
have  a  King  according  to  her  own  defenders  ?  We  are  not  at  war  with 
choice,  because  he  broke  his  oath  to  Portugal  as  a  nation,  yet  do  we  not 
his  Austrian  jailer,  or  beguiled  the  sanction,  by  this  winking  at  the  act, 
wandering  intellects  of  an  English  the  crime  of  men  going  to  shoot  Por- 
Secretarj^?  To  put  the  extreme  case —  tuguese  for  their  pay?    The  same 
if  Doni  Miguel  were  personall  v  guilty  rule  which  now  leads  the  British  re- 
of  every  crime  that  could  degrade  cruit  to  fight  in  Portugal,  would 
the    human    character,   we    might  sanction  murder  on  the  high-road, 
scorn  and  hate  the  individual,  we  The  highwayman  shoots  men  for 
might  pronounce  him  unfit  to  sit  what  he  can  get  by  it.    What  per- 
upon  a  throne,  if  we  will,  but  the  sonal  feeling  can  the  British  half-pay 
arbitration  does  not  rest  with  us.  The  ofi&cer,  or  the  common  soldier,  have 
Portuguese  nation,  fully  acquainted  in  the  quarrel  between  two  Portu- 
with  the  man  and  the  character,  have  guese  princes  ?  His  feeling  is,  note- 
chosen  him  for  their  monarch.   And  riously  and  simply,  a  desire  to  be 
which  among  our  most  red-hot  set-  employed,  to  get  pay  and  promotion, 
tiers  of  nations,  will  venture  to  say  ana  for  that  purpose  he  sheds  the 
that  they  roust  wait  for  the  approba-  blood  of  Portuguese  officers  and  sol- 
tion  of  England  on  the  matter  ?  if  diers ;  strangers,  whom  he  would 
they  have  chosen  ill,  the  ill  be  on  never  meet  but  for  thus   seeking 
them.     But  the  choice  can  be  no  their  blood  ;  and  with  whom  he  has 
more  an  affair  of  ours  than  the  cala-  no  more  national  or  personal  quar- 
mity.    The  Portuguese  have  shewn  rel  than  with  the  man  In  the  moon, 
that  their  choice  was  spontaneous;  Beyond  all  doubt,  this  act  of  utterly 
they  have  since  shewn  tnat  they  ad-  unprovoked  and  unnecessary  aggres- 
here  to  their'choice ;  they  are  at  this  sion  in  the  individual,  is  mu^r — 
hour  holding  out  defiance  to  the  two  murder  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  In  this  statement,  we  advocate  the 
England  find  France,  in  assertion  of  cause,  no  more  of  Dom  Miguel  than 
their  choice ;   and  in  the  name  of  of  Dom  Pedro.    Embarking  in  the 
justice,  freedom,  and  common  sense,  service  of  either,  the  British  officer 
what  right  have  we  to  say  that  they  would  be  equally  criminal.     Our 
shall  not  have  the  King  whom  they  government  may  not  be  able  to  pre<- 
have  chosen  ?   In  theee  remarks  we  vent  the  entering  of  private  and  mi^ 
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Htatj  persons  into  the  qaarrels  of 
foreign  countrieOi  But  over  its  half- 
pojr  Ust  it  has  a  hold ;  and  if  it  shall 
•nficT  a  single  individual  to  raise 
men  in  this  country  for  either  of  the 
parties,  it,  bejond  all  controversy, 
puis  itself  into  a  position  of  bellige- 
rency.   On  this  head  we  shall  re- 
joice to  see  our  policy  retracted.    If 
the  Portuguese  princes  will  continue 
to  present  to  Europe  a  spectacle  un- 
precedented among  all  the  frightful, 
disgusting,  and  guilty  spectacles  of 
later  times,  two  brothers  seeking 
eich  other's  blood ;  let  the  British 
take  the  only  part  suitable  to  a  wise 
and  moral  people ;  let  the  British  na- 
tion distinctly  refuse  to  be  an  ac- 
complice in  this  hideous  exhibition ; 
oTf  if  we  must  exert  our  power,  let 
ns  exert  it  to  conciliate  and  appease, 
and  put  forth  our  intervention  to  stop 
a  contest  which  outrages  every  pub- 
lic interest,  every  principle  of  huma- 
nity, and  every  command  of  religion. 
The  exact  state  of  the  question  is 
this.    Before  the  death  of  the  late 
King  John  tbe'Sixtfa,  Dom  Pedro  had, 
by  an  act  of  direct  revolt,  declared 
Brazil  independent  of  Portugal,  and 
himself  Emperor.    On  the  death  of 
the  late  King,  in  1826,  the  Portu- 
guese nation,   notwithstanding  the 
revolt,  offered  their  crown  to  Dom 
Pedro,  on  condition  of  his  returning 
to  Portugal,  which,  by  the  ancient 
laws,  was  essential  to  his  possession 
of  the  throne.     The  throne  then,  by 
those  laws,  came  to  the  second  son 
of  the  late  King,  but  that  son  was  a 
prisoner  in  Austria.    A  regency  was 
appointed  in  this  emergency,  by  the 
innuence  of  Dom  Pedro,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  his  sister,  the  Infanta, 
which  regency  was  suffered  only  in 
consequence  of  the  annexed  condi- 
tion, that  on  the  second  son's  arri- 
ving at  the  age  of  twenty-five  that 
son  should  assume  the  regency;  a 
provision  which  notoriously  pointed 
out  Dom  Miguel,  he  being  twenty- 
three  at  the  time,  but  incapable  of 
the  throne  by  reason  of  his  oeing  in 
captivity.  But  even  with  this  proviso 
the  national  discontent  erew  so  vio- 
lent, that  it  produced  tne  insurrec- 
tion and  invasion,  which  were  put 
down  only  by  the  British  troops  sent 
out  by  Mr  Canning,  on  the  pretext 
that,  as  coming  from  Spain,  they  con- 
stituted a  Spanish  invasion.    It  was 
thus  found  necessary  to  release  Dom 
Migueli  and  appoint  him  Regent  in 


order  to  quiet  the  public  tumults,  and 
preserve  any  shew  of  dependence  on 
Dom  Pedro.  But  with  this  nominal 
Sovereign  the  Portuguese  nation 
were  not  content.  They  considered 
a  reffency  to  be  an  acknowledgment 
of  dependence  ou  a  power  which 
had  constituted  itself  altogether  a 
separate  and  foreign  state.  With  a 
perfectly  justifiable  national  feeling, 
they  refused  to  suffer  the  colony  to 
become  the  disposer  of  the  parent 
state ;  and  they,  in  1828,  proclaimed 
Dom  Miguel  king,  for  ihe  mere  ob- 
ject of  national  independence,  and  in 
undoubted  consistency  with  the  spirit 
of  their  whole  code  of  laws  referring 
to  the  throne.  Dom  Pedro  now, 
for  the  purpose  of  shaking  Dom  Mi- 

Suel's  succession,  transferred  to  his 
aughter.  Donna  Maria,  a  right  which 
existed  no  longer,  he  having  already 
alienated  it  from  himself,  and  set  her 
up  as  a  rival  to  the  prince  of  the  na- 
tional choice.  The  Portuguese  na- 
tion, still  considering  that  the  go- 
vernment of  a  child  must  be  but  a 
contrivance  for  keeping  the  country 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  father, 
and  being  justified  by  the  laws  of 
the  Cortes,  rejecting  the  foreign  King 
and  his  descendants^  refused  to  re- 
ceive her  as  their  Queen;  and  have 
armed  in  defence  of  the  sovereign 
whom  they  chose,  certainly  without 
any  intervention  of  foreign  ud,  for 
whom  they  are  now  fignting,  and 
whom  they  have  hitherto  shewn  no 
tendency  whatever,  under  all  their  " 
temptations,  to  abjure. 

It  is  evident  that  Dom  Pedro,  with- 
out his  foreign  brigades,  and  his  fo- 
reign money,  could  not  stay  an  hour 
in  Portugal ;  it  is  equally  clear  that 
Dom  Miguel  is  fighting  with  no  other 
strength  than  the  force  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  equally  clear  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle  can  only 
alienate  Portugal  from  England,  dis- 
turb Spain  with  fears  of  revolution 
abetted  by  England,  and,  as  the  re- 
sult, make  them  both  listen  to  the  first 
overtures  from  Austria  and  Russia 
as  conservatives  of  the  old  European 
system,  in  case  of  that  war  which 
now  seems  to  menace  Europe.  The 
character  of  the  individuals  is  com- 
paratively unimportant  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  only  point  for  England  to 
consider  is,  whether  she  can  have  any 
right  to  dictate  the  choice  of  a  Sove^ 
reign  to  an  independent  nation. 
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SCBNES  IN  CUBA. 


Arid. 


SsMy  ia  harboitr 


Is  the  King's  shipb— In  the  deep  nook  where  once 
Thou  calledst  me  up  at  midniglit  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  stUl  Texed  Beniioottie»-4her«  ehe'i  faid« 

The  Tempest, 


The  spirit  had  indeed  fled — ^the 
ethereal  essence  had  departed — and 
the  poor  wasted  and  blood-stained 
husk  which  \bj  before  us,  could  no 
longer  be  moved  by  our  sorrows,  or 
gratified  by  our  sympathy.  Yet  I 
stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  until  I  was 
aroused  by  the  deep-toned  voice  of 
Padre  Carera,  who,  lifting  up  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  addressed  the 
Almighty  In  extempore  prayer,  be- 
seeching his  mercy  to  our  erring 
sister  who  had  just  departed.  The 
unusualness  of  this  startled  me.— 
**  As  the  tree  falls,  so  must  it  lie,"  had 
been  the  creed  of  my  forefathers,  and 
was  mine ;  but  now  for  the  first  time 
I  heard  a  clergyman  wrestling  in  men- 
tal agony,  and  interceding  with  the 
God  who  hath  said,  *'  Repent  before 
the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man 
can  work,"  for  a  sinful  creature, 
whose  worn-out  frame  was  now  as  a 
clod  of  the  valley.  But  I  had  little 
time  for  consideration,  as  presently 
dl  the  negro  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment set  up  a  loud  howl,  as  if  they 
had  lost  their  nearest  and  dearest. 
*'  Oil,  our  poor  dear  young  mistress 
is  dead  I  She  has  gone  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Virgin ! — She  is  gone  to  be  happy  P' 
— ''  Then  why  the  deuce  make  such 
a  yelling  ?"  quoth  Bang  in  the  other 
room,  when  this  had  been  translated 
to  him.  Glad  to  leave  the  chamber 
of  death,  I  entered  the  large  hall, 
where  I  had  left  our  friend. 

•*  I  say,  Tom — awful  work.  Hear 
how  the  rain  pours,  and — murder- 
such  a  flash !  Why,  in  Jamaica,  we 
don't  startle  greatly  at  lightning,  but 
absolutely  I  heard  it  hiss — there, 
again" — the  noise  of  the  thunder 
stopped  further  colloquy,  and  tlie 
wind  now  burst  down  the  valley  with 
a  loud  roar. 

Don  Ricardo  joined  us.  "  My  good 
friends— we  are  in  a  scrape  here — 
what  is  to  be  done  ? — ^a  melancholy 


affiftir  altogether." — Bang's  curiosity 
here  fairly  got  the  better  of  him. 
"  I  say,  JDon  MicardibttS'^do^-heg 

Sardon,  though — do  ffive  over  this 
umbugging  outlanmsh  lingo  of 
yours — spedk  like  a  Christian^  in 
your  mother  tongue,  and  leave  off 
vourSpanish,whicn  nowfilncelknovir 
it  is  all  a  ^am,  seems  to  sit  as  strangely 
on  you  as  my  grandmother's  toupee 
would  on  Tom  Cringle's  Mary." 

**  Now  do  pray,  Mr  Bang,"  said  I, 
when  Don  Ricardo  broke  in — 

"  Why,  Mr  Bang,  I  am,  as  you  now 
know,  a  Scotchman." 

"  How  do  I  know  any  such  thing 
— ^that  is,  for  a  certainty — ^while  you 
keep  cruising  amongst  so  many  lin- 
goes, as  Tom  there  says  ?" 

"  The  docken^  man,"  said  I. — Don 
Ricardo  smiled. 

"I  am  a  Scotchman,  my  dear  sir; 
and  the  same  person  who  in  his  youth 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  wee 
Richy  Cloche,  in  the  long  town  of 
Kirkaldy,  is  in  his  old  age  Don  Ei* 
cardo  Campana  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba. 
But  more  of  this  anon, — at  present 
we  are  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and 
alas  the  day !  that  it  should  be  so." 

By  this  Ume  the  storm  had  increa^ 
sed  most  fearfully,  and  as  Don  Ri- 
cardo, Aaron,  and  myself,  sat  in  the 
dai'k  damp  corner  of  the  large 
gloomy  hall,  we  could  scarcely  see 
each  other,  for  the  lightning  had  now 
ceased,  and  the  darkness  was  so  thick, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  light  from 
the  large  funeral  wax  tapers,  which 
had  been  instantly  lit  upon  poor 
Maria's  death,  in  the  room  wnere 
she  lay,  Uiat  streamed  through  the 
open  door,  we  should  have  been  un- 
aSle  to  see  our  very  fingers  before 
us. 

'<  What  is  that?"  said  Campana; 
'*  heard  you  nothing,  genUemen  ?" 

In  the  lulls  of  the  rain  and  the 
blasty  the  same  long  low  cry  was 
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keard»  which  had  startled  me  by 
Miria'a  bed^e,  and  occasioned  the 
sodden  and  fatal  exertion  which  had 
been  the  caaae  of  the  burating  out 
afreA  of  the  bloodireaael. 

« Why,"  said  I,  « it  is  little  more 
than  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
yet*  dark  as  it  is;  let  us  sally  out,  Mr 
Ban^  for  I  rerily  believe  that  the 
hoUo  ane  have  heard  is  my  Captain's 
Toice^  and,  if  I  conjecture  rightly,  he 
must  have  arrived  at  the  oSier  side 
of  the  river,  probably  with  the  Doc- 
tor." 

«  Why,  Tom,"  quoth  Aaron,  "it  m 
only  three  in  the  afternoon,  as  you 
say,  although  by  the  sky  I  could  aK 
most  vouch  for  its  being  midnight, 
--but  I  don't  like  that  shouting— Did 
fov  ever  read  of  a  water-kelpie,  Don 


Poo,  poo,  nonsense,"  said  the 
Don  ;  <*  Mr  Cringle  is,  I  fear,  riffht 
enough."  At  this  moment  the  wmd 
thundered  at  the  door  and  window- 
shutters,  and  howled  amongst  the 
ndriibouring  trees  and  round  the 
n>i»,  as  If  it  would  have  blown  the 
bouse  down  upon  our  devoted  heads. 
The  cry  was  i^ain  heard,  during  a 
momentary  pause. 

**  Zounds  f"  said  Bang,  <*  it  m  the 
dapper's  voice,  as  sure  as  fate — ^he 
must  be  in  danger — let  us  go  and  see, 
Tom." 

''Tske  me  with  you,"  said  Cam- 
pana, — ^the  foremost  al  ways  when  any 
good  deed  was  to  be  done, — ^and,  in 
place  of  clapping  on  his  great-coat  to 
meet  the  storm,  to  our  unutterable 
surprise,  he  began  to  disrobe  himself, 
all  to  his  trowsers  and  larj^e  straw 
hat  He  then  called  one  or  the  ser- 
vants, "  trae  me  un  huso^  The  lasso^ 
a  long  thong  of  plaited  hide,  was 
forthwith  brought;  he  coiled  it  ud 
in  his  left  hand.  **  Now,  Pedro,"  saia 
he  to  the  negro  servant  who  had 
fetched  it,  (a  tall  strapping  fellow,) 
"  you  and  Caspar  follow  me.  Gen- 
tlemen, are  you  r^ady?"  Caspar 
appeared,  properly  accoutred,  with 
a  long  pole  in  one  hand  and  a  thong 
BimUar  to  Don  Ricardo's  in  the  other, 
he  as  well  as  his  comrade  being  stark 
naked  all  to  their  waistcloths.  *'  Ah, 
well  done,  my  sons,"  said  Don  Ri- 
cardo,  as  both  the  negroes  prepared 
to  follow  their  master.  So  off  we 
started  to  the  door,  although  we 
beard  the  tormenta  raging  without 
witib  appalling  fury.  Bang  undid  the 


latch,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
flat  on  his  back,  the  large  leaf  having 
flown  open  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence, capsizing  him  like  an  infant 

The  Padre  from  the  inner  chamber 
came  to  our  assistance,  and  by  our 
joint  exertions  we  at  length  got  the 
door  to  again  and  barricadea,  after 
which  we  made  our  exit  from  the 
lee-side  of  the  house  by  a  window* 
Under  other  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  appearance  we  made. 
We  were  all  drenched  in  an  instant 
after  we  left  the  shelter  of  the  house, 
and  there  was  old  Campana,  naked 
to  the  waist,  with  his  large  sombrero 
and  long  pigtail  hanging  down  his 
back,  luce  a  mandarin  of  twenty 
buttons.  Next  followed  his  two 
black  assistants,  naked  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them,  all  three  with  their  coils 
of  rope  in  their  hands,  like  a  hang- 
man and  his  deputies;  then  advanced 
friend  Bang  and  myself,  without  our 
coats  or  hats,  with  handkerchiefs 
Ued  round  our  heads,  and  our  bodies 
bent  down  so  as  to  stem  the  gale  as 
strongly  as  we  could. 

But  the  planting  attorney,  a  great 
schemer,  a  kind  of  Will  Wimble  in 
his  way,  had  thought  fit,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  to  bring  his  umbrella, 
which  the  wind,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  [reversed  most  unceremo- 
niously the  moment  he  attempted  to 
hoist  it,  and  tore  it  from  the  staff,  so 
Uiat,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
he  had  to  clutch  the  flying  red  silk  and 
thrust  his  bead  through  the  centre, 
where  the  stick  had  stood,  as  if  he 
had  been  some  curious  flower.  As 
we  turned  the  comer  of  the  house, 
the  full  force  of  the  storm  met  us 
right  in  the  teeth,  when  flap  flew  Don 
Ricardo's  hat  past  us ;  but  the  two 
blackamoors  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  strap  each  of  theirs  down 
with  a  strong  grass  lanyard.  We  con- 
tinued to  work  to  windward,  while 
every  now  and  then  the  hollo  came 
past  us  on  the  gale  louder  and  loud- 
er, until  it  guided  us  to  the  fording 
which  we  had  crossed  on  our  first 
arrival.  We  stopped  there ; — the  red 
torrent  was  rushing  turoultuously 
past  us,  but  we  saw  nothing  save  a 
few  wet  and  shivering  negroes  on  the 
opposite  side,  who  had  sheltered 
themselves  under  a  cliff,  and  were 
busily  employed  in  attempting  to 
light  a  fire.   The  holloing  continued. 
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Why,  what  can  be  wrong?"  at 
length  aaid  Don  Ricardo,  and  he 
shouted  to  the  people  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

He  might  as  well  have  spared  his 
breath,  for,  although  they  saw  his 
gestures  and  the  motion  of  his  lips, 
they  no  more  heard  him  than  we  aid 
them,  as  they  very  considerately  in 
return  made  mouths  at  us,  bellowing 
no  doubt  that  they  could  not  hear  us. 

"  Don  Ricardo— Don  Ricardo !"  at 
this  crisis  sung  out  Caspar,  who  had 
clambered  uptne  rock,  to  have  a  peep 
about  him,—-"  Ave  Maria — Alia  son 
do8  pobres,  que  peresguen  pronto,  si 
nosotros  no  pueden  ayudarlosJ* 

"  Whereabout  ?"  said  Campana — 
'*  whereabouts  ?  speak,  man,  speak." 

"  Down  in  the  valley — about  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  I  see  two  men  on 
a  large  rock,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream ;  the  wind  is  in  that  direction, 
it  must  be  them  we  heard." 

'<  God  be  gracious  to  us  I  true 
enough — true  enough, — let  us  go  to 
them  then — my  children."  And  we 
again  all  cantered  off  after  the  excel- 
lent Don  Ricardo.  But  before  we 
could  reach  the  spot,  we  had  to  make 
a  detour,  and  come  down  upon  it 
from  the  precipitous  brow  of  the 
beetling  cliff  above,  for  there  was  no 
beach  nor  shore  to  the  swollen  river, 
which  was  here  very  deep,  and  sur- 
ged, rushing  under  the  hollow  bank 
with  comparatively  little  noise,  which 
was  the  reason  why  we  heard  the 
cries  so  distinctly. 

The  unfortunates  who  were  in 
peril,  whoever  they  might  be>  seemed 
to  comprehend  our  motions,  for  one 
of  them  held  out  a  white  handker- 
chief, which  I  immediately  answer- 
ed by  a  similar  signal,  when  the 
shouting  ceased,  until,  guided  by 
the  negroes,  we  reached  the  verge 
of  the  cliff,  and  looked  down  from 
the  red  crumbling  bank  on  the  foam- 
ing water,  as  it  swept  past  beneath. 
It  was  here  about  thirty  yards  broad, 
divided  by  a  rocky  wed^elike  islet^ 
on  which  grew  a  profusion  of  dark 
bushes  and  one  large  tree,  whose  top- 
most branches  were  on  a  level  with 
us  where  we  stood.  This  tree  was 
divided,  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
root,  into  two  limbs,  in  the  fork  of 
which  sat,  like  a  big  monkey,  no  less 
a  personage  than  Captain  N him- 
self, wet  and  dripping,  with  his  clothes 
(besmeared  with  mud,  an<}  ahivering 


with  cold.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  sat 
in  rueful  mood,  a  small  antique  beaix 
of  an  old  man  in  a  coat  which  had 
once  been  blue  silk,  wearing  breecbes 
the  original  colour  of  which  no  mao. 
could  tell,  and  without  his  wig,  his 
clear  bald  pate  shining  amidst  the 
surrounding  desolation  like  an  os- 
trich's egg.     Beside  these  worthies 
stood  two  trembling  way-worn  mules 
with  drooping  heads,  their  lone  ears 
hanging  aown  most  disconsoiateljr. 
The  moment  we  came  in  sight,  the 
skipper  hailed  us. 

*'  Why,  I  am  hoarse  with  bawling, 
Don  Ricardo,  but  here  am  I  and  ei 
Doctor  Pavo  Real,  in  as  sony  a 
plight  as  any  two  gentlemen  need 
oe.  On  attempting  the  ford  two 
hours  ago,  blockheads  as  we  were 
—beg  pardon,  Don  Pavo" — ^the  Doc- 
tor bowed,  and  grinned  like  a  ba- 
boon— **  we  had  nearly  been  drown- 
ed; indeed,  we  should  have  been 
drowned  entirely,had  we  not  brought 
up  on  this  island  of  Barataria  here. 
—But  how  is  the  young  lady  ?  tell 
me  that,"  said  the  excellent-hearted 
fellow,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
danger. 

"  Mind  yourself,  my  beautiful 
child,"  cried  Bang.  "  How  are  we 
to  get  you  on  terra  Jirma  .^" 

«  Poo— in  the  easiest  way  possi- 
ble," rejoined  he,  with  true  seaman- 
like selt-possession.  "  I  see  you  have 
ropes — Tom  Cringle,  heave  me  the 
end  of  the  line  which  Don  Ricardo 
carries,  will  you  ?" 

**  No,  no— I  can  do  that  myself," 
said  Don  Ricardo,  and  with  a  swing 
he  hove  the  leathern  noose  at  the 
skipper,  and  whipped  it  over  his 
neck  in  a  twinkhng.  The  Scotch 
Spaniard,!  saw,  was  pluming  himself 
on  his  skill,  but  N— *—  was  up  to 
him,  for  in  an  instant  he  dropped 
out  of  it,while  in  slipping  through  he 
let  it  fall  over  a  broken  limb  of  the 
tree. 

'*  Such  an  eel — such  an  eel  I" 
shouted  the  attendant  negroes,  both 
expert  hands  with  the  lasso  them- 
selves. 

"  Now,  Don  Ricardo,  since  I  am 
not  to  be  had,  make  your  end  of  the 
thong  fast  round  that  large  stone 
there."  Campana  did  so.  "  Ah, 
that  will  do."  And  so  saying,  the 
skipper  warped  himself  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff  witn  great  agility.  He  was 
po  sooner  in  safety  himself)  howeyeri 
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the  idea  of  havinff  left  the  poor 

doctor  ID  peril  flaehea  on  him. 

^^  I  must  return — I  must  return ! 
If  the  river  riaes,  the  bod^  will  be 
dromied  out  and  out." 

And  notwithstandinff  our  entreat- 
ies, he  did  return  as  he  came,  and 
descending  the  tree,  b^an  apparent- 
ly to  aigue  with  the  little  Medico^ 
and  to  adeaTour  to  persuade  him  to 
ascend,  and  make  his  escape  as  the 
Captain  himself  had  done;  but  it 
woald  not  do.  Paoo  iSea/— as  brave 
a  litUe  man  aa  ever  was  seen — made 
manj  salams  and  obeisances,  but 
move  he  would  not.  He  shook  bis 
head  repeatedly,  in  a  very  solemn 
way,  as  if  he  had  said,  **  My  very  ex- 
cellent friends,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,  bat  it  is  impossible ;  my  dignity 
would  be  compromised  by  such  a 
proceeding." 

Presently  N^-^  appeared  to  wax 
very  emphatic,  and  pointed  to  a  pin- 
nacle €^  limestone  rock,  which  nad 
stood  out  like  a  small  steeple  above 
the  surface  of  the  flashing,  dark  red 
eddies,  when  we  first  arrived  on  the 
spot,  but  now  only  stopped  the  water 
with  a  loud  gurgle,  the  top  rising  and 
disappearing  as  the  stream  surged 
past,  like  a  buoy  jangling  in  a  tide- 
way. The  small  man  shook  his  head, 
but  the  water  now  rose  so  rapidly, 
that  there  was  scarcely  dry  standing 
room  for  the  two  poor  devils  of 
mules,  while  the  Doctor  and  the  skip- 
per had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  footing  for  themselves. 

Time  and  circumstances  began  to 
press,  and  N ^  after  another  un- 
availing attempt  to  persuade  the 
Doctor,  began  apparently  to  rouse 
himself,  and  muster  bis  energies. 
He  first  drove  the  mules  forcibly 
into  the  stream  at  the  side  opposite 
where  we  stood,  which  was  the  deep- 
est water,  and  least  broken  by  rocks 
and  stones,  and  we  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  them  scramble  out  safe  and 
sound ;  he  then  put  his  hand  to  his 
raouih,  and  hailed  us  to  throw  him  a 
rope^it  was  done— he  caught  it,  and 
then  by  a  significant  gesture  to  Cam- 
pana,  gave  him  to  understand  that 
now  was  the  time.  The  Don,  com- 
prehending him,  hove  his  noose  with 
Sreat  precision,  right  over  the  little 
octor's  head,  and  before  he  reco- 
vered from  his  surprise,  the  Captain 
slipped  it  under  his  arms,  and  signed 
to  haul  taught,  while  the  Medico 


kicked,  and  spurred,  and  backed  like 
a  restive  horse.    At  one  and  the 

same  moment,  N made  fast  a  guy 

round  his  waist,  and  we  hoisted  away, 
while  he  hauled  on  the  other  line, 
so  that  we  landed  the  Lilliputian 
Esculapius  safe  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  with  the  wind  nearly  out  of  his 
body  from  his  violent  exertions,  and 
the  running  of  the  noose. 

It  was  now  the  work  of  a  moment 
for  the  Captain  to  ascend  the  tree 
and  again  warp  himself  ashore,  when 
he  set  himself  to  apologize  with  all 
his  might  and  main,  pleading  strong 
necessity ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
pacifying  the  offended  dignity  of  the 
Doctor,  we  turned  towards  the 
house. 

'*  Look  out  there,"  sung  out  Cam- 
pana  sharply.  Time  indeed,  thought 
I,  for  right  a-head  of  us,  as  if  an  invi- 
sible gigantic  ploughshare  had  passed 
over  the  woods,  a  valley  or  chasm 
was  suddenly  opened  down  the  hill- 
side with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and 
branches  and  whole  limbs  of  trees 
were  instantly  torn  away,  and  tossed 
into  the  air  like  straws.  "  Down  on 
your  noses,  my  fine  fellows,"  cried 
the  skipper.  We  were  all  fiat  in  an  in- 
stant except  the  Medico^  the  stubborn 
litde  brute,  who  stood  until  the  tor- 
nado reached  him,  when  in  a  twink- 
ling he  was  cast  on  his  back,  with 
a  violence,  as  I  thought,  to  have  dri- 
ven his  breath  for  ever  and  aye  out 
of  his  body.  While  we  lay  we  heard 
all  kinds  of  things  hurtle  past  us 
through  the  air,  pieces  of  timber, 
brancnes  of  trees,  coffee  bushes,  and 
even  stones.  Presently  it  lulled 
again,  and  we  got  upright  to  look 
round  us. 

*'  How  will  the  old  house  stand  all 
this,Don  Ricardo?"  said  the  drench- 
ed skipper.  He  had  to  shout  to  be 
heard.  The  Don  was  too  busy  to  an- 
swer, but  once  more  strode  on  to- 
wards the  dwelling,  as  if  he  expect- 
ed someUiing  even  worse  than  we 
had  experienced  to  be  still  awaiting 
us.  By  the  time  we  reached  it,  it 
was  full  of  negroes,  men,  women, 
and  children,  whose  huts  had  al- 
ready been  destroyed,  poor,  drench- 
ed, miserable  devils,  with  scarcely 
any  clothing;  and  to  crown  our  com- 
fort,* we  found  the  roof  leaking  in 
many  places.  By  this  time  the  night 
began  to  fall,  and  our  prospects  were 
for  from  flattering.    The  rain  had 
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entirely  ceased,  nor  was  there  any 
lightning,  but  the  storm  was  most 
tremendous,  blowing  in  gusts,  and 
veering  round  from  east  to  north 
with  the  speed  of  thought  The  force 
of  the  gale,  howerer,  gradually  de- 
clined, until  the  wind  subsided  alto- 
gether, and  every  thing  was  still. 
The  low  murmured  conversation  of 
the  poor  negroes  who  environed 
us,  was  heard  distinctly ;  the  hard 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  children 
could  even  be  distinguished.  But  I 
was  by  no  means  sure  that  the  hur- 
ricane was  over,  and  Don  Ricardo 
and  the  rest  seemed  to  think  as  I  did, 
for  tiiere  was  not  a  word  interchan- 
ged between  us  for  some  time. 

«  Do  you  hear  that?"  at  length  said 
Aaron  Bang,  as  a  low  moaning  sound 
rose  wailing  into  the  night  air.  It 
approached  and  grew  louder. 

«  The  voice  of  the  approaching 
tempest  amongst  the  higher  branches 
of  the  trees,"  said  the  Captain.  The 
rushing  noise  overhead  increased, 
but  still  all  was  so  calm  where  we 
sat,  that  you  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop.  Poo,  thought  I,  it  has  passed 
over  us  after  all->no  fear  now,  when 
one  reflects  how  completely  shelter* 
ed  we  are.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
lights  in  the  room  where  the  body 
lay  were  blown  out,  and  the  roof 
groaned  and  creaked  as  it  had  been 
the  bulkheads  of  a  ship  in  a  tem- 
pestuous sea. 

*<  We  shall  have  to  cut  and  run 
from  this  anchorage  presently,  after 
all,"  said  I;  "the  house  will  never 
hold  on  till  morning." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
my  mouth,  when,  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  struck  it,  one  of  the  windows  in 
the  hall  was  driven  in  with  a  roar, 
as  if  the  Falls  of  Niagara  had  been 

E curing  overhead,  and  the  tempest 
aving  thus  forced  an  entrance,  the 
roof  of  that  part  of  the  house  where 
we  sat  was  olown  up,  as  if  by  gun- 
powder— ay,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye;  and  there  we  were  with  the  bare 
waJls,  and  the  angry  heaven  over- 
head, and  the  ram  descending  in 
bucketsful.  Fortunately,  two  large 
joists  or  couples,  being  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  walls, 
remained,  when  the  rafters  and  ridge- 
pole were  torn  away,  or  we  must 
nave  been  crushed  in  the  ruins. 

There  was  again  a  deathlike  lull, 
the  wind  fell  to  a  small  melancholy 
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sough  amongst  the  tree-tops,  but  bb 
before,  where  we  sat,  there  was  not  a 
breath  stirring.  So  complete  was  the 
calm  now,  that  after  a  hght  had  been 
i^truck,  and  placed  on  the  floor  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  shewing  Uie  sur- 
rounding group  of  shivering  half- 
naked  savages,  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness, the  fime  shot  up  straight  as 
an  arrow,  clear  and  bright,  although 
we  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the 
storm  as  it  rushed  over  the  moun- 
tain above  us. 

This  unexpected  stillness  frighten- 
ed the  women  more  than  the  fierce- 
ness of  Uie  gale  at  the  loudest  had 
done. 

**  We  must  go  forth,"  said  Sehora 
Campana;  "the  elements  are  only 
gathering  themselves  for  a  more 
dreadful  hurricane  than  what  we 
have  already  experienced.  We  must 
go  forth  to  the  little  chapel  in  the 
wood,  or  the  next  burst  may,  and  will, 
bury  us  under  the  walls ;"  and  she 
moved  towards  Maria's  room,  where, 
by  this  time,  lights  had  again  been 
placed.  "  We  must  move  &e  body," 
we  could  hear  her  say;  *'  we  must 
all  proceed  to  the  chapel ;  In  a  few 
minutes  the  storm  will  be  raging 
again  as  loud  as  ever." 

**  And  my  wife  is  very  right,"  said 
Don  Ricardo ;  **  so,  Caspar,  call  the 
other  people ;  have  some  mats,  and 
guatres,  and  mattresses  carried  down 
to  the  chapel,  and  we  shall  all  re- 
move, for,  with  half  of  the  roof  gone, 
it  is  but  tempting  the  Almighty  to  re- 
main here  longer." 

The  word  was  passed,  and  we 
were  soon  under  weigh,  four  negroes 
leading  the  van,  carrying  the  un- 
coffined  body  of  the  poor  girl  on  a 
sofa;  while  two  servants,  with  large 
splinters  of  a  sort  of  resinous  wood 
for  flambeaux,  walked  by  the  side  of 
it  Next  followed  the  women  of  the 
family,  covered  up  with  all  the  cloaks 
and  spare  garments  that  could  be 
collected;  then  Don  Picador  Can- 
grejo,  with  Ricardo  Campana,  the 
skipper,  Aaron  Bang,  and  myself; 
the  procession  being  closed  by  the 
household  negroes,  with  more  lights, 
which  all  burned  steadily  and  clear. 

We  descended  through  a  magnifi- 
cent natural  avenue  or  lofty  trees 
(whose  brown  moss-grown  trunki 
and  fantastic  boughs  were  stroogly 
lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  tiie  resinous 
torches ;  and  the  fresh  white  splinter- 
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muks  where  the  branches  had  been 
torn  off  by  the  storm,  glanced  bright 
ifld  clear,  and  the  rain-drops  on  the 
dark  leaves  sparkled  like  diamonds) 
towards  the  rirer,  along  whose  brink 
^e  brimful  red-foaming  waters  rush- 
ed  paal  us,  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
palL  After  walking  about  four  hun- 
dred yards,  we  came  to  a  small  but 
maadre  chapel,  fronting  the  river, 
the  back  part  resting  agunst  a  rocky 
baok,  wira  two  superb  cypress-trees 
growing,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
door;  we  entered.  Padre  Carera 
lea^ng  the  way.  .The  whole  area  of 
the  interior  of  the  building  did  not 
ezceedaparallelogram  of  twenty  feet 
by  twelve.  At  the  eastern  end,  front- 
ing the  door»  there  was  a  small  altar- 
piece  of  hard  wood,  richly  ornament- 
ed widi  silver,  and  there  was  one  or 
two  bare  wooden  benches  standing 
on  the  tiled  floor ;  but  the  chief  se- 
curity we  had  that  the  building 
wouid  withstand  the  storm,  consist- 
ed in  its  having  no  window  or  aper- 
ture whatsoever,  excepting  two  small 
porte,  one  on  each  side  of  the  altar- 
piece,  and  the  door,  which  was  a 
massive  frame  of  hardwood  planking. 
The  body  was  deposited^at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  the  ladies,*  having  been 
wrapped  up  in  cloaks  and  blankets, 
were  safely  lodged  in  quatrei,  while 
ve,  the  gentlemen  of  the  comfortless 
party,  seated  ourselves,  disconsolate- 
ly enoueh,  on  the  wooden  benches. 

The  door  was  made  fast,  after  the 
serranta  had  kindled  a  blazing  wood- 
fire  on  the  floor ;  and  although  the 
flickering  light  cast  by  the  wax  ta- 
pers in  the  six  large  silver  candle- 
stlcln  which  were  planted  beside  the 
bier,  as  it  blended  with  the  red  glare 
of  the  fire,  and  fell  strong  on  the  pale 
uncorered  features  of  the  corpse, 
and  on  tiie  anxious  faces  of  the  wo- 
men^ was  often  startling  enough,  yet 
being  conscious  of  a  certain  degree 
of  security,  from  tiie  thickness  of 
the  wallfli,  we  made  up  our  minds,  as 
well  as  we  could,  to  spend  the  night 
where  we  were. 

**  I  say,  Tom  Cringle,"  said  Aaron 
Bang,  **  all  the  females  are  snug  there, 
you  see ;  we  have  a  blazing  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  here  is  some  comfort 
for  wt  men  slaves ;"  whereupon  he 
produced  two  bottles  of  brandy. 
Don  Ricardo  Campana,  with  whom 
Baag  seemed  now  to  be  absolutelv 
in  Uague,  crfin  Yulgar  phraae^as  thick 
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as  pickpockets,  had  brought  a  eoblet 
of  water,  and  a  small  silver  dnnking 
cup,  with  him,  so  we  passed  the  crea* 
Cure  round,  and  tried  all  we  could  to 
while  away  the  tedious  night.  There 
had  been  a  calm  for  a  full  hour  at 
this  time,  and  the  Captain  had  step- 
ped out  to  reconnoitre,  and  on  his 
return  he  had  reported  ^at  the 
swollen  stream  haa  very  much  sub- 
sided. 

"  Well,  we  shall  get  away,  I  hope, 
to-morrow  morning,  after  all,"  whis- 
pered Bang. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  it 
began  to  pelt  and  ram  again,  as  if  a 
waterspout  had  burst  overhead,  but 
there  was  no  wind. 

''  Come,  that  is  the  clearing  up  of 
it,*'  said  Cloche. 

At  this  precise  moment  the  priest 
was  sitting  with  folded  arms,  beyond 
the  body,  on  a  stool  or  tressle,  in  the 
little  alcove  or  recess  where  it  lay. 
Right  overhead  was  one  of  the  smdl 
round  apertures  in  the  gable  of  the 
chapel,  which,  opening  on  the  bank, 
appeared  to  the  eye  a  round  black 
spot  in  the  white-washed  wall.  The 
bright  wax-lights  shed  a  strong  lustre 
cm  the  worthy  Clericals  figure,  face, 
and  fine  bald  head  which  shone  like 
silver,  while  the  deeper  tint  of  the 
embers  on  the  floor  was  reflected  in 
ruby  tints  from  the  large  silver  cruci- 
fix &at  hung  at  his  wiust  The  rush- 
ing of  the  swollen  ri?er  prevented 
me  hearing  distinctly,  but  it  occurred 
to  me,  once  or  twice,  that  a  strange 
gurgling  sound  proceeded  from  the 
aforesaui  round  aperture.  The  Pa- 
dre seemed  to  hear  it  also,  for  now 
and  then  he  looked  up,  and  once  he 
rose,  but  apparently  unable  to  distin- 

fuish  any  tning,  he  sat  down  again, 
lowever,  my  attention  had  been  ex- 
cited, and  half  asleep  as  I  was,  I  kept 
glimmering  in  the  direction  of  the 
Clerico. 

The  Captain's  deep  snore  had  gra- 
dually lengthened  out,  so  as  to  vouch 
for  his  forgetfulness,  and  Bang  and 
Don  Ricardo,  and  the  Dr  Pavo  Meaty 
and  the  ladies,  had  all  subsided  into 
the  most  perfect  quietude,  when  I 
noticed,  and  I  quaked  and  trembled 
like  an  aspen  leaf  as  I  did  so,  a  long 
black  paw,  thrust  through,  and  down 
from  the  dark  aperture  immediate- 
ly over  Padre  Carera^s  head,  until 
it  reached  it,  when,  whatever  it  was, 
it  appeared  to  scratch  him  sharply, 
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and  then  giving  him  a  emart  cuff, 
vanished.  The  Priest  started,  put 
up  his  hand,  rubbed  his  head,  and 
seeing  nothing,  again  leant  back,  and 
was  about  departing  to  the  land  of 
no(/,  like  the  others,  once  more.  But 
in  a  fenr  minutes  the  same  black  paiv 
was  again  protruded,  and  this  time 
a  peering  olack  snout  was  thrust 
through  Uie  hole  after  it,  with  two 
glancmg  eyes,  and  the  paw,  after 
swinging  about  like  a  pendulum  for 
a  few  seconds,  was  suddenly  thrust 
into  the  Padres  open  mouth  as  he 
lay  back  asleep;  and  then  giving 
him  another  smart  crack,  vanished 
as  before. 

<*  Hobble^  gobble^*  gurgled  the 
Priest,  nearly  choked. 

"  Ave  Maria  purUsima^**  ejacula- 
ted Carera,  "que  Bocado — what  a 
mouthful !— What  can  that  be  ?" 

This  was  more  than  I  knew,  I  must 
confess,  and  altogether  I  was  con- 
sumedlypuzzled,  out,  from  a  disin- 
clination to  alarm  the  women,  I  held 
my  tongue.  The  Priest  this  time 
moved  away  to  the  other  side  from 
Seneath  the  hole,  but  still  within  two 
feet  of  it — in  fact,  he  could  not  get 
in  this  direction  farther  for  the  altar- 
piece<»and  being  half  asleep,  he  lay 
back  once  more  against  the  wall  to 
take  his  seat,  taking  the  precaution, 
however,  to  clap  on  his  long  shovel 
hat,  shaped  like  a  small  canoe,  cross- 
wise, with  the  peaks  standing  out 
from  each  side  of  his  head,  in  place 
of  being  worn  fore  and  aft,  as  usual. 
Well,  thought  I,  a  strange  party  cer- 
tainly; but  drowsiness  was  fast  set- 
tling down  on  me  also,  when  the 
same  black  paw  was  again  thrust 
through  the  hole,  and  I  distinctly 
heard  a  nuzzling,  whining,  short 
bark.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  sat  up, 
but  before  I  was  quite  awake,  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  large  Newfound- 
land dog  was  shoved  into  the  chapel 
through  the  round  aperture,  and  ma^ 
king  a  long  stretch,  the  black  paws, 
thrust  down  and  resting  on  the  wall, 
supporting  the  creature,  the  animal 
snatched  the  Padre^s  hat  off  his  head, 
and  giving  it  an  angry  worry,  as  much 
as  to  say.  Confound  it— I  had  hoped 
to  have  had  the  head  in  it— -it  drop- 
ped it  on  the  floor,  and  with  a  loud 
yell.  Sneezer,  my  own  old  dear  Snee- 
zer, leaped  into  the  midst  of  us,  floun- 
dering amongst  the  sleeping  women, 
and  kicking  the  firebrauas  abouf^ 


making  them  hiss  again  with  the  ^^^a- 
ter  he  shook  from  iiis  shaggy  coat, 
and  frightening  all  hands  Hke  the 
very  devil. 

"  Sneezer,  you  villain,  how  came 
you  here  !"   I  exclaimed,  in  great 
amazement — "  How  came  you  here, 
sir  ?*'  The  dog  knew  me,  1  was  per- 
suaded, for  when  benches  were  rear- 
ed against  him,  after  the  women  bad 
huddled  into  a  corner,  and  every  thing 
was  in  sad  confusion,  he  ran  to  me, 
and  leaped  on  my  neck,  gasping  and 
^6(pm^,  but  finding  that  I  was  angry, 
and  in  no  mood  for  toying,  he  plant- 
ed himself  on  end  so  suddenly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  close  by  the 
fire,  that  all  our  hands  were  stayed, 
and  no  one  could  find  in  his  heart  to 
strike  the  poor  dumb  brute,  he  sat 
so  quiet  and  motionless.    "  Sneezer, 
my  bov,  what  have  you  to  say — 
where  have  you  come  from  ?"     He 
looked  towards  the  door,  and  then 
walked  deliberately  towards  It,  and 
tried  to  open  it  with  his  paws. 

«  Now,*'  said  the  Captain,  « that 
little  scamp,  who  would  insist  on 
riding  with  me  to  St  Jago,  to  see,  as 
he  said,  if  he  might  not  be  of  use,  in 
fetching  the  surgeon  from  the  ship 
in  case  I  coula  not  find  Dr  Ber- 
gara,  has  returned,  although  I  desi- 
red him  to  stay  on  board.  The  pup- 
Ey  has  returned  in  his  cursed  trou- 
leSome  zeal,  for  no  otherwise  could 
your  dog  be  here.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  know  that  I  had 
fallen  in  with  Dr  Pavo  Real;"  and 
the  kind-hearted  fellow's  heart  melt- 
ed, as  he  continued — "  Returned— 
why,  he  may  be  drowned— Cringle, 
take  care  little  Reefpoint  be  not 
drowned." 

Sneezer  lowered  his  black  snout, 
and  for  a  moment  poked  it  into  the 
white  ashes  of  the  fire,  and  then 
raising  it  and  stretching  his  neck 
upwards  to  its  full  length,  he  gave  a 
short  bark,  and  then  a  long  loud 
howl. 

''  My  life  upon  it,  the  poor  boy  is 
gone,"  said  L 

"  But  what  can  we  do  ?"  said  Don 
Ricardo ;  <<  it  is  as  dark  as  pitch." 

And  we  again  set  ourselves  to  have 
a  small  rally  at  the  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, as  a  resolver  of  our  doubts,  whe- 
ther we  should  sit  still  till  daybreak, 
or  sally  forth  now  and  run  the  chance 
of  bein^  drowned,  with  but  small 
hope  ofaoing  any  good ;  and  the  old 
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prieft  baTing  left  the  otber  end  of  tbe 
dvpel,  where  the  ladies  were  once 
more  repoeing,  now  came  in  for  his 
tbare. 

Tbe  noise  of  the  rain  increased, 
and  there  was  still  a  little  puff  of 
vind  now  and  then,  so  that  the  Pa* 
dre^  taking  an  alformbra,  or  small 
mat,  used  to  kneel  on,  and  placing 
it  on  the  step  where  the  folding-doors 
opened  inwarde^  took  a  cloak  on  his 
shoulders,  and  eat  himself  down  with 
his  back  against  the  leaves,  to  keep 
them  clos^,  as  the  lock  or  bolt  was 
broken,  and  was  in  the  act  of  swig- 
ging off  his  cupful  of  comfort,  when 
a  strong  raat  drove  the  door  open, 
as  if  the  devil  himself  had  kicked  it, 
<^ps]zed  the  Padre,  blew  out  tbe 
lights  once  more,  and  scattered  the 
brands  of  the  fire  all  about  us.  N— — - 
and  I  started  up,  the  women  shriek- 
ed, but  before  we  could  get  the 
door  to  again,  in  rode  little  Reef- 
point  on  a  mule,  with  Doctor  Plaget 
of  the  Firebrand  behind  him>  bound, 
or  lashed^  as  we  call  it,  to  bim  hj  a 
strong  thong.    The  black  servants 
and  the  females  took  them  for  incar- 
nate fiends,  1  fancy,  for  the  yells  and 
shrieks  that  were  set  up  were  tre- 
mendous. 

**  Yo  ho !"  sung  out  little  Reefy ; 
**  don't  be  frightened,  ladies — Lord 
love  ye,  I  am  half  drowned,  and  the 
Doctor  here  is  attoffether  so — quite 
entirely  drowned,  I  assure  you. — I 
say.  Medico,  an't  it  true  ?"  And  the 
little  Irish  rogue  slewed  his  head 
round  and  gave  the  exhausted  Doc- 
tor a  most  comical  look. 

*^  Not  quite,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  <*  but 
deuced  near  it  I  say.  Captain,  would 
you  have  known  us  ?  why,  we  are 
dyed  chocolate  colour,  you  see,  in 
that  river,  flowing  not  with  milk  and 
honey,  but  vrith  something  miracu- 
lously like  peasesoup— water  I  can- 
not call  it." 

"  But  Heaven  help  us,  why  did 
yon  try  the  ford,  man  ?"  said  Bang. 
**  You  may  say  that,  sir,"  respond- 
ed wee  Reefy;  "  but  our  mule  was 
knocked  up,  and  it  was  so  dark  and 
tempestuous,  that  we  should  have 
perished  by  Uie  road  if  we  bad  tried 
back  for  St  Jago ;  so  seeing  a  liffht 
here,  the  only  Indication  of  a  livmg 
thing,  and  the  stream  looking  nar- 
row and  comparatively  quiet — con- 
found it»  it  was  all  the  deeper  though 
—we  shoved  across.'' 
"  But,  bless  me,  if  you  had  been 
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thrown  in  the  stream,  lashed  toge- 
ther as  you  are,  you  would  have  been 
drowned  to  a  certainty,"  said  tbe 
Captain. 

*•  Oh,"  said  little  Reefy,  « the  Doc- 
tor was  not  071  the  mule  in  crossing 
— no,  no.  Captain,  I  knew  better— 1 
had  him  in  tow,  sir;  but  after  we 
crossed  he  was  so  faint  and  chill,  that 
I  had  to  lash  myself  to  him  to  keep 
him  from  sliding  over  the  animal^ 
counter,  and  walk  he  could  not" 

"  But,  Master  Reefpoint,  why  came 
you  back  ?  did  I  not  aesire  you  to  re- 
main in  the  Firebrand,  sir  ?" 

The  midshipman  looked  nonplus- 
sed. "  Why,  Cfaptain,  I  foreot  to  take 
my  clothes  witn  me,  anf— and — ^in 
truth,  sir,  I  thought  our  surgeon 
would  be  of  more  use  than  any  out- 
landish Crai/ipo^that  you  could  carry 
back." 

The  ^ood  intentions  of  the  lad 
saved  him  farther  reproof,  although 
I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  coming 
back  for  his  clothes,  when  his  whole 
wardrobe  on  starting  was  confined 
to  the  two  false  collars  and  a  tooth- 
brush. 

**  But  where  is  the  young  lady  ?" 
said  the  Doctor. 

••  Beyond  your  help,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor," said  the  skipper;  *'  she  is  dead 
—all  that  remains  of  her  you  see 
within  that  small  railing  there." 

*<  Ah,  indeed  I"  quoth  the  Medico, 
**  poor  girl — poor  girl— deep  decline 
—wasted,  terribl  v  wasted,  said  he, 
as  he  returned  from  the  railing  of 
die  altar-piece,  where  he  had  been 
to  look  oown  upon  tbe  body;  and 
then,  as  if  there  never  had  been  such 
a  being  as  poor  Maria  Olivera  in 
existence,  he  continued,  "  Pray,  Mr 
Bang,  what  may  you  have  in  that 
bottle  ?" 

"  Brandy,  to  be  sure.  Doctor,"  said 
Bang. 

*"  A  thimbleful  then,  if  you  please." 

**  By  all  means"— -and  the  planting 
attorney  handed  the  black  bottle  to 
the  surgeon,  who  applied  it  to  his 
lips,  without  more  circumlocution. 

«  Lord  love  us !— poisoned — Oh, 
gemini !" 

«  Why,  Doctor,"  said  N , "  what 

has  come  over  you  ?" 

**  Poisoned,  Captain— only  taste." 

The  bottle  contained  sou.  It  was 
some  time  before  we  could  get  the 
poor  man  quieted;  and  when  at 
length  he  was  stretched  along  a 
bench,  and  the  fire  was  stirred  up, 
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and  new  wood  added  to  it»  the  fresh 
air  of  early  morning  began  to  be 
scented.  At  this  time  we  missed 
Padre  Carera^  and,  in  truth,  we  all 
fell  fast  asleep;  but  in  about  an  hour 
or  so  afterwards,  I  was  awoke  hj 
some  one  stepping  across  me.  The 
same  cause  nad  stirred  N  ■  <",  It 
was  Aaron  Banff,  who  had  been  to 
look  out  at  the  door. 

''  I  say,  Criugle,  look  here — the 
Padre  and  the  servants  are  digging 
a  ffrave  close  to  the  chapel— are  tney 
going  to  bury  the  poor  girl  so  sud« 
denly  ?" 

I  stepped  to  the  door,  the  wind 
had  entirely  fallen— but  the  rain  fell 
fast— the  small  chapel  door  looked 
out  on  the  still  swollen,  but  subsi- 
ding river,  and  beyond  that  on  the 
mountain,  which  rose  abruptiy  from 
tiie  opposite  bank.  On  the  side  of 
the  huf  was  situated  a  negro  village, 
of  about  thirty  huts,  where  lights 
were  already  twinkling,  as  if  the  in* 
mates  were  preparing  to  go  forth  to 
their  work.  Far  above  them,  on  the 
ridge,  there  was  a  clear  cold  streak 
towards  the  east,  against  which  the 
outline  of  the  mounUdn,  and  the 
large  trees  which  grew  on  it,  were 
sharply  cut  out;  but  overhead,  the 
firmament  was  as  yet  dark  and  threat- 
ening. The  mominff  star  had  just 
risen,  and  was  sparkling  briffbt  and 
clear  through  the  branches  of  a  mag- 
nificent tree,  that  shot  out  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill ;  it  seemed 
to  have  attracted  the  Captain's  at* 
tention  as  well  as  mine. 

**  Were  I  romantic  now,  Mr  Crin- 
gle, I  could  expatiate  on  that  view. 
How  cold,  and  clear,  and  chaste, 
every  thinff  looks  I,  The  elements 
have  subsided  into  a  perfect  calm, 
every  thing  is  quiet  and  still,  but 
there  is  no  warmth,  no  comfort  in 
the  scene." 

**  What  a  soaking  ridn  !*'  said  Aaron 
Bang ;  "  why,  the  drops  are  as  small 
as  pin  points,  and  so  thick! — a 
Scotch  mist  is  ajoke  to  them.  Un- 
usual all  this,  C&ptain.  You  know 
our  rain  in  Jamaica  usually  descends 
in  bucketsful,  unless  it  be  regularly 
set  in  for  a  week,  and  then,  but  then 
only,  it  becomes  what!in  England 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  ioak- 
ing  rain.  One  good  thing,  however, 
—while  it  descends  so  quietiy,  the 
earth  will  absorb  it  all,  and  that  furi- 
ous river  will  not  continue  swollen.'* 

*"  Probably  not»"  said  I. 
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"  Mr  Crmgle,*'  sidd  the  skipper, 
<<  do  you  mark  that  tree  on  the  nd^o 
of  the  mountain,  that  large  tree  iix 
'such  conspicuous  relief  against  the 
eastern  skv  ?" 

**  I  do.  Captain.  But— heaven  help 
us  I — ^what  necromancy  is  this  I  It 
seems  to  sink  into  the  mountain  top 
— >why,  I  only  see  the  uppermost 
branches  now.  It  has  disappeared, 
and  yet  the  outline  of  the  hill  is  as 
distinct  and  well  defined  as  ever ;  I 
can  even  see  the  cattie  4>n  the  ridg^, 
although  they  are  running  about  ia 
a  very  incomprehensible  way  cer- 
tainly." 

"  Hush  I"  sddDonRicardo,  '*  hush ! 
—the  Padre  is  reading  the  funeral 
service  in  the  chapel,  preparatory  to 
the  body  being  brought  out." 

And  so  he  was.  But  a  low  grum- 
bling noise,  ^;radually  increasing, 
was  now  distinctiy  audible.  The 
monk  hurried  on  with  the  prescribed 
form— he  finished  it— and  we  were 
about  lifting  the  body  to  carry  it 
forth— BaDff  and  I  being  in  the  very 
act  of  stooping  down  to  lift  the  bier, 
when  the  Captain  sung  out  sharp 
andquick,— ^^  Here,  Tom  I" — the  ur- 
gency of  the  appeal  abolishing  the 
Mister — "  Here  I — zounds,  the  whole 
hill  side  is  in  motion  I"  And  as  he 
spoke  I  beheld  the  negro  village,  that 
hung  on  the  opposite  bank,  gradu- 
ally fetch  way,  houses,  trees,  and  all, 
with  a  loud,  harsh,  grating  sound. 

^  God  defend  us  r  I  involuntarily 
exclaimed. 

"  Stand  clear,"  shouted  the'skipper ; 
**  the  whole  hillside  opposite  is  un- 
der weigh,  and  we  shall  be  bothered 
here  presentiy." 

He  was  righ^— the  entire  face  of 
the  hill  over  against  us  was  by  this 
time  in  motion,  sliding  over  the  sub- 
stratum of  rock  like  a  first-rate  gli- 
ding along  the  well-greased  ways  at 
launching  —  an  earthy  avalanche. 
Presentiy  the  rough,  rattiing,  and 
crashing  sound,  from  the  disrupture 
of  the  soil,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
branches,  and  tearing  up  by  we  roots 
of  the  largest  trees,  gave  warning  of 
some  tremendous  Incident.  The 
lights  in  the  huts  still  burned,  but 
houses  and  all  continued  to  slide 
down  the  decllTity ;  and  anon  a  loud 
startled  exclamation  was  heard  here 
and  there,  and  then  a  pause,  but  the 
low  mysterious  hurtling  sound  never 
ceased. 
At  length  a  loud  and  continuous 
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fell  echoed  along  the  hill-Bide.  The  although  the  gufihinff  eddies  from 

noise  increased— the  rushing  sound  the  open  door  shewed  that  the  soil 

came  stronger  and  stronger— the  ri-  from  the  opposite  hill  was  fast  set- 

Ter  rose  higher,  and  roared  louder;  tling  down»  and  usurping  the  former 

it  orerieaped  tiie  lintel  of  the  door  channel  of  the  river.  '*  All  very  fine 

— the  fire  on  the  floor  hissed  for  a  this  to  read  of/'  at  last  exclaimed 

moment^  and  then  expired  in  smoul-  Aaron  Bang.    **  Zounds,  we  shall  he 

denng  wreaths  of  white  smolce— the    drowned.    Look  out,  IH .    Tom 

discoJoorsd  torrent  gurgled  into  the  Cringle,  look  out ;  for  my  part,  I  shall 

cfaqief,  and  reached  the  altar-piece;  dive  through  the  door,  and  take  my 

and  while  the  cries  from  the  hill- side  chance." 

were  highest,  and  bitterest,  and  most  "  No  use  in  that,"  said  Don  Ricar- 

d^iaifing,  it  auddenlT filled  the  char  do;  '<  the  two  round  openings  tiiere 

pel  to  the  top  of  the  low  door-post;  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  open 

and  although  the  large  tapers  which  on  a  dry  shelf,  from  which  the  ground 

had  been  lit  near  the  altar-piece  were  slopes  easily  upward  to  tiie  house ; 

as  yet  unextinguished,  like  meteors  let  us  put  the  ladies  through  those, 

sparkling  on  a  troubled  sea,  all  was  and  then  we  males  can  shift  for  our- 

raisery  and  consternation.    **  Have  selves  as  we  best  may." 

patieaco,  oad  be  composed,  now,"  At  this  moment  the  water  rose  so 

sbewftad  Don  RIcardow    «  If  it  in^  high,  that  the  bier  on  which  the 

creaaea,  we  can  escape  through  the  corpse  of  poor  Maria  Olivers  lay 

^>ertareshere,hehina  the  altar-piece,  stark  and  stiff,  was  floated  off  the 

and  from  thence  to  the  hiffh  ground  tressels,  and  turning  on  its  edge, 

heyond.    The  heavy  rain  has  loosed  after  glancing  for  a  moment  in  Uie 

the  soil  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  it  light  cast  by  the  wax  tapers,  it  sa^ 

has  slid  into  the  river-course,  negro  into  the  thick  brown  water,  and  was 

houses  and  all.     But  be  composed,  no  more  seen, 

my  dears— nothing  supernatural  in  The  old  Priest  murmured  a  prayer, 

all  this;  and  rest  assured,  although  but  the  effect  on  us  was  electric 

the  river  has  unquestionably  been  **  Saufe  qui  peu^'  was  now  the  cry ; 

forced  from  its  channel,  that  there  is  and  Sneezer,  quite  in  his  element^ 

no  danger,  if  you  will  only  maintain  began  to  cruise  all  about,  threaten- 

your  self-possession."  And*there  we  ing  the  tapers  with  instant  extinction. 

were — an  inhabitant  of  a  cold  cli-  "  liadies,  get  through  the  holes," 

mate  cannot  go  along  with  me  in  the  shouted  Don  Ricardo.  "  Captain,  get 

description.    We  were  all  alarmed,  you  out  first" 

but  we  were  not  chilied — cold  is  a  **  Can't  desert  my  ship,"  said  the 

Seat  daunter  of  bravery.    At  New  gallant  fellow ;   "  the  last  to  quit 

rleans,  the  black  regiments,  in  the  where  danger  is,  my  dear  sir.    It  is 

heat  of  the  forenoon,  were  really  the  my  charter ;  but,  Mr  Cringle,  go  you, 

most  efilcient  corps  of  the  army ;  but  and  hand  the  ladies  out" 

in  the  mombig,  when  the  hoar  frost  **  I'll  be  damn'd  if  I  do,"  said  I, 

was  on  the  long  wire  grass,  they  were  "  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  I  simply  mean  to 

but  as  a  broken  reed.  "  Him  too  cold  say,  Siat  I  cannot  usurp  tne  pas  from 

for  brave  to-day,"  said  the  sergeant  you." 

of  the  Grenadier  Company  of  the  "  Then,"  quoth  Don  Ricardo— a 

West  India  regiment,  which  was  bri-  more  discreet  personage  than  any 

gaded  in  the  ill-omened   advance,  one  of  us—**  I  will  ffo  myself ;"  and 

when  we  attacked  New  Orleans ;  but  forthwith  he  screwed  himself  through 

here,  having  heat,  and  seeing  none  one  of  the  round  holes  in  the  wall 

of  the  women  egregiously  alarmed,  behind  the  altar-piece.    "  Give  me 

we  all  took  heart  of  grace,  and  really  out  one  of  the  wax  tapers— there  is 

there  was  no  quailing  amongst  us.  no  wind  now,"  said  Don  Ricardo ; 

Senora  Campana   and   her  two  "  and  hand  out  my  wife.  Captain 

nieces,  Senora  Cangrejo  and  her  an-  N— -.*' 

gelic  daughter,  had  all  betaken  them-  '*  Ave  Maria  P*  sidd  the  matron, 

selves  to  a  sort  of  seat,  enclosing  the  "  I  shall  never  get  through  that  hole.* 

altar  in  a  semicircle,  with  the  pease-  **  Try,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Banff, 

soup*coloured  water   up  to   their  for  by  this  time  we  were  all  deuced* 

knees.    Not  a  word— not  an  excla-  ly  alarmed  at  our  situation.    **  Tnr^ 

nation  of  fear  escaped  from  them,  madam;"  and  we  lifted  her  towards 
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the  hole — ^fdrly  entered  her  into  it  We  were  kept  at  Don  Picador's 

head  foremost,  and  all  was  smooth,  for  three  days,  as,  from  the  shoo  tin  g^ 

till  a  certain  part  of  the  excellent  of  the  soil  from  the  opposite  hill,  the 

woman's  earthly  tabernacle  stuck  river  had  been  dammed  up,  and  its 

fast  channel  altered,  so  that  there  was 

We  could  hear  her  inrokinff  all  the  no  venturing  across.  Three  negroes 
saints  in  the  calendar  on  the  out-  were  unfortunately  drowned,  when 
side  to  ^  make  her  Mm;"  but  {he  the  bank  «Aor,  as  Bang  called  it.  But 
flesh  and  muscle  were  obdurate —  the  wonder  passed  away;  and  hy 
through  she  would  not  go,  until— >  nine  o'clock  on  the  third  day,  when 
delicacy  being  now  blown  to  the  we  mounted  our  mules  to  proceed, 
winds — Captun  N— -  placed  his  there  was  little  apparently  on  the  fair 
shoulder  to  the  old  lady's  extremity,  face  of  nature  to  mark  that  such 
and  with  a  regular  **  Ob,  heave,  oh  r'  fearful  scenes  had  been.    However, 
shot  her  through  the  aperture  into  when  we  did  get  under  weigh,  we 
her  husband's  arms.   The  young  la-  found  that  the  hurricane  had  not 
dies  we  ejected  much  more  easily,  passed  over  us^without  leaving  fear- 
The  Priest  was  next  passed,  and  so  ful  evidences  of  its  violence. 
we  went  on,  until  in  rotation  we  had  We  had  breakfasted — the  women 
all  made  our  exit,  and  were  perched  had  wept— Don  Ricardo  had  blown 
shivering  on  the  high  bank.    God  his  nose — Aaron  Bang  had  blunder- 
defend  us  I  we  had  not  been  a  mi-  ed  and  fidgeted  about — and  the  bes- 
nute  there,  when  the  rushing  of  the  tias  were  at  the  door.  We  embraced 
stream increased-^the  rain  once  more  the  ladies.    **  My  son,"  said  Seiiora 
fell  in  torrents — ^several  lar^e  trees  Cangrejo, ''we  shall  most  likely  never 
came  down  with  a  fearful  impetus  meet  again.  You  have  your  country 
in  the  roaring  torrent,  and  struck  the  to  go  to — you  have  a  mother.    Ob, 
corner  of  the  chapel.    It  shook — we  may  she  never  suffer  the  pangs  which 
could  see  the  small  cross  on  the  east-  have  wrung  my  heart  I  But  I  know — 
ern  gable  tremble.    Another  stump  I  know  that  she  never  will."  I  bowed, 
surged  against  it — it  gave  way — and  ^  We  may  never — indeed,  in  all  like- 
in  a  minute  afterwards,  there  was  lihood  we  shall  never  meet  again !" 
not  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  whole  continued  she,  in  a  rich,  deep-toned, 
fabric.  mellow  voice;  "  but  if  your  .way  of 

"  What  a  funeral  for  thee,  Maria !"  life  should  ever  lead  you  to  Cordova, 

said  Don  Ricardo.  you  will  be  sure  of  having  many  vU 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  body  was  ever  sit^rs,  if  you  will  but  give  out  that 

found.  you  have  shewn  kindness  to  Maria 

There  was  nothing  now  for  it.  Olivera,  or  to  any  one  connected 
We  all  stopped,  ana  turned,  and  with  her."  She  wept — and  bent  over 
looked — there  was  not  a  stone  of  the  me,  pressing  both  her  hands  on  the 
building  to  be  seen— ^all  was  red  pre-  crown  of  my  head.  "  May  that  great 
cipttous  bank,  or  dark  flowing  river  God,  who  careth  not  for  rank  or  sta- 
— so  we  turned  our  steps  towards  tion,  for  nation  or  for  country,  bless 
the  house.  The  sun  by  this  time  had  you,  my  son— bless  you  1" 
risen.  We  found  the  northern  range  All  this  was  sorry  work.  She  kiss- 
of  rooms  were  entire,  and  we  now  ed  me  on  the  forehead,  and  turned 
made  the  most  of  it;  and,  by  dint  of  away.  Her  daughter  was  standing 
the*  Captain's  and  my  nautical  skill,  close  to  her,  "  like  Niobe,  all  tears. 
we  had,  before  dinner-time,  rigged  a  "  Farewell,  Mr  Cringle— may  you  be 
canvass-jury-roof  over  the  southern  happy  I"  I  kissed  her  hand — she  turn- 
part  of  the  fabric,  and  were  once  ed  to  the  Captain.  He  looked  in- 
more  sat  down  in  comparative  com-  expressible  things,  and  taking  her 
fort  at  our  meal.  But  it  was  all  me-  hand,  held  it  to  his  breast;  and  then, 
lancholy  work  enough.  However,  at  making  a  slight  genuflexion,  pressed 
last  we  retired  to  our  beds;  and  it  to  his  lips.  He  appeared  to  be 
next  rooming,  when  I  awoke,  there  amazingly  energetic,  and  she  seem- 
was  the  small  stream  once  more  ed  to  struggle  to  be  released.  He 
trickling  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  recovered  nimself,  however— made 
with  the  slight  spray  wafting  into  a  solemn  bow — the  ladies  vanished, 
my  bed-room,  as  quietly  as  if  no  We  shook  hands  with  old  Don  Pica- 
Btorm  had  taken  place.  dor,  mounted  our  mules,  and  bid  a 
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last  adieu  to  the  Valiej^ofthe  HurrU 

We  ambled  aloDg  for  some  time 
in  silence.  At  length  the  skipper 
(iropped  astern,  until  he  got  along- 
side oC  me.  "I  Bay»  Tom" — I  was 
well  aware  that  he  never  called  me 
Tom  miles  his  heart  was  full,  ho- 
nest mu— "  Tom,  what  think  you  of 
Fraocesca  Cangrejo  ?'* 

Oiilio!  sits  £e  wind  in  that  quar- 
ter? thought  I.  "  Why,  I  don't  know, 
(Captain--!  have  seen  her  to  disad- 
Tsotage— so  much  misery — ^fine  wo- 
man though — rather  large  to  my  taste 
-but*' 

"  Confound  your  buts^^  quoth  the 
Captain.  ^  But,  never  mind — push 
CD,  push  on.**^!  may  tell  the  gentle 
reader  in  his  ear,  that  the  worthy  fel- 
low, at  the  moment  when  I  sena  this 
chapter  to  the  press,  has  his  flag,  and 
that  Francesca  Cangrejo  is  no  less  a 
personage  than  his  wi/e.) 

Howeyer,  let  us  get  along.  "Doc- 
tor Povo  ilea/,"  said  Don  Ricardo, 
"  DOW  since  you  have  heen  good 
enough  to  spare  us  a  day,  let  us  get 
the  heart  of  your  secret  out  of  you. 
Whf,  you  must  have  been  pretty 
well  frightened  on  the  island  there.". 

"  Never  so  much  frightened  th  my 
life,  Don  Ricardo ;  that  English  cap- 
tain is  a  most  tempestuous  man — but 
ail  has  ended  well ;  and  after  having, 
seen  you  to  the  crossing,  I  will  bid 
jougood-hye." 

"  Poo— nonsense.  Come  along — 
hrre  is  the  English  medico^  your  bro- 
ther Esculapius ;  so,  come  along,  you 
can  return  in  the  morning." 

^*  But  the  sick  folks  in  San- 
tiago !** 

**  Will  be  none  the  sicker  of  your 
absence.  Doctor  Pavo  Meal,"  re- 
sponded Don  Ricardo. 

Thelitde  Doctor  laughed,  and  away 
we  all  cantered — ^Don  Ricardo  lead- 
ing, followed  by  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters on  three  stout  mules,  sitting,  not 
on  »de-«addle8,butonakindof  chair, 
with  a  foot-board  on  the  larboard 
side  to  support  the  feet— then  fol- 
lowed the  two  Galens,  and  littleReef- 
point^whilethe  Captain  and  I  brought 
«p  the  rear.  We  had  not  proceeded 
five  hundred  yards,  when  we  were' 
brought  to  a  stand-still  by  a  mighty 
tree,  which  had  been  thrown  down 
by  the  wind  right  across  the  road. 
On  the  right  hand,  there  was  a  per- 
peadiculn:  rock  rising  up  to  a  height 


of  five  hundred  feet;  and  on  the  left, 
an  equally  precipitous  descent,  with- 
out either  ledge  or  parapet  to  pre- 
vent one  from  falling  over.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  We  could  not  by 
any  exertion  of  strength  remove  the 
tree*;  and  if  we  sent  back  for  assist- 
ance, it  would  have  been  a  work  of 
time.  So  we  dismounted,  got  the  la- 
dies to  alight, — and    Aaron   Bang, 

N ,  and  myself,  like  true  knights 

errant,  undertook  to  ride  the  muhs 
over  the  stump. 

Aaron  Bang  led  gallantly,  and 
made  a  deuced  good  jump  of  it^ 
N— ^  followed,  and  made  not  quite 
so  clever  an  exhibition — I  then  rat- 
tled at  it,  and  down  came  mule  and 
rider.  However,  we  were  accounted 
for  On  the  right  side. 

''  But  what  shall  become  of  us  ?" 
shouted  the  English  Doctor. 

*'  And  as  for  me,  I  shall  return," 
said  the  Spanish  medico. 

"  Lord  love  you,  no,"  said  little 
Reefpoint;  **  here,  lash  me  to  my 
beas^  and  no  fear."  Plaget  made 
him  fast,  as  desired, round  the  mule's 
neck,  with  a  stout  thong,  and  then 
drove  him  at  the  barricade,  and  over 
they  came,  man  and  beast,  although, 
to  tell  the  truth,  little  Reefy  alighted 
wdl  out  on  the  neck,  with  a  hand 
grasping  each  ear.  However,  he  was 
a  gallant  little  fellow,  and  in  nowise 
discouraged,  so  he  undertook  to 
bring  over  the  other  quadrupeds; 
and  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  we  were  all  under  weigh  on 
the' opposite  side,  in  full  sail  towards 
Don  Kicardo's  property.  But  as  we 
proceeded  up  the  valley,  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  storm  became 
more  and  more  apparent  Trees 
were  strewn  about  in  all  directions, 
having  been  torn  up  by  the  roots-— 
road  there  was  literally  none ;  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  coffee 
estate,  after  a  ride,  or  •  scramble, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  three 
hours,  we  were  all  pretty  much  tired. 
In  some  places  the  road  at  the  best 
was  but  a  rocky  shelf  of  limestone 
not  exceeding  12  inches  in  width, 
where,  if  youhad  slipped,  down  vou 
would  have  gone  a  thousand  feet. 
At  this  time  it  was  white  and  clean 
as  if  it  had  been  newly  chiselled,  all 
the  soil  and  sand  having  been  washed 
away  by  the  recent  heavy  rains. 

The  situation  was  beautiful ;  the 
house  stood  on  a  platform  scarped 
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oat  of  the  Ullside,  with  a  beautiful  ging  the  Creole:*  After  ve  bad  fairly 
▼lew  of  the  whole  country  down  to  BhiJten  into  our  places,  there   ^ras 
St  Ja^.    The  accommodation  was  every  promise  of  a  very  pleasant  vi- 
good ;  more  comforts,  more  Enfflish  sit  Our  host  had  a  tolerable  i^ellar, 
comforts^  in  the  mansion,  than  Ihad  and  although  there  was  not  much  of 
yet  seen  In  Cuba;  and  as  it  was  built  style  hi  his  establishment,  still  there 
of  solid  slabs  of  limestone,  and  was  a  fair  allowance  of  comfort, 
roofed  with  strong  hardwood  tim-  every  thing  considered.    The  even- 
bers  and  rafters,  and  tiled,  it  had  ing  luter  we  arrived  was  most  beau- 
sustained  comparatively  little  injury,  titul.  The  house,  situated  on  its  whi  te 
as  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  plateau  of  &ar6fc»tf«,  as  the  coffee  plat- 
the  same  time  shelterea  by  the  over-  lorms  are  called,  where  large  piles  of 
banging  cliff.  It  stood  in  the  middle  the  berries  in  their  red  cnerrylike 
of  a  large  platform  of  hard  sun-dried  husks  had  been  blackening  in  the  sun 
clay,  plastered  over,  and  as  white  as  the  whole  forenoon,  and  on  which  a 
chalk,  which  extended  about  forty  gang  of  negroes  was  now  employed 
feet  from  the  eaves  of  the  house,  in  covering  them  up  with  tarpawllngs 
every  direction,  on  which  Uie  cofitee  for  the  night,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
was  cured.    This  platform  was  sur-  an  amphiuieatre  of  mountains,  the 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  the  greenest  front  box  as  it  were,  the  stage  part 
grass  I  had  ever  seen,  and  oversha-  opening  on  a  bird's  eve  view  of  the 
aowed,  not  Uie  house  alone,  but  the  distant  town  and  harbour,  with  the 
whole  level  space,  by  one  vast  wild  everiasting  ocean  beyond  it,  the  cur- 
fig-tree,  rents  and  fiaws  of  wind  making  its 

**  I  say,  Tom,  do  you  see  that  surface  look  like  ice,  as  we  were  too 

Scotchman  hugging  the  Creole,  eh  ?"  distant  to  discern  the  heavine  of  the 

"  Scotchman?'  said  I,  looking  to-  swell,  or  the  motion  of  the  bUiows. 

wards  Don  Ricardo,  who  certainly  The  fast  falling  shades  of  evening 

did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  were  aided  by  the  sombrous  shadow 

amorous ;  on  the  contrary,  we  had  of  the  immense  tree  over  head,  and 

just  alighted,  and  the  worthy  man  all  down  in  the  deep  valley  was  now 

was  enacting  groom.  dark  and  undistinguishable ;  and  the 

**  Yes,"  continued  Bang.  **  the  blue  vapours  were  gradually  floating 

Scotchman  hugging  the  Creole;  look  up  towards  us.  To  the  left  hand,  on 

at  that  tree— GO  you  see  the  trunk  of  the  shoulder  of  the  Horseshoe  Hill 

it?"  the  sunbeams  still  lingered,  and  the 

I  did  look  at  it   It  was  a  magnifi-  gigantic  shadows  of  the  trees   on 

cent  cedar,  vdth  a  tall  straight  stem  the  right  hand  prong  were  strongly 

covered  over  with  a  curious  sort  of  cast  across  the  valley  on  a  red  pre- 

fretwork,  wove  by  the  branches  of  cipitous  bank  near  the  top  of  it.  The 

some  strong  parasitical  plant,  which  sun  was   descending  beyond    the 

had  warpea  itself  round  and  round  wood,  flashing  through  the  branches, 

it,  by  numberless  snakelike  convolu-  as  if  they  hadbeen  on  fire.  He  dlsap- 

tions,  as  if  It  had  been  a  veeetable  peared.    It  was  a  most  lovely  still 

Laocoon.    The  tree  itself  shot  up  evening — ^the  dr— but  hear  the  skip* 

branchless  to  the  uncommon  height  per^ 

of  fifty  feet ;  the  average  girth  of  the  «-,.,.    .         ,      -       ,.    ,      . 

trunk  being  four  and  Uventy  feet,  or  "  ^' "  ^«  ">?«  T?*"  f'?"  ^***.^?^**i 

eight  feet  fii  diameter.    The  leaf  of  ,,  ?^t"?^^'"^*  '  i  *^  ?""    "  ^^^ ' 

the  cedar  is  small,  not  unlike  the  I^wth©  hour  when  lovewj  vows 

ash ;  but  when  I  looked  up,  I  noticed  An?  ^ndTw  nS  tTwIteiTJar''''"^ ' 

that  the  feelers  of  this  ligneous  ser-  ^  m/^  mnl^T^  ST.  ileiv  Jl    ' 

«.^^«.  x.^A  A s.A^ J  j°-.i_     1  JuaJca  music  to  toe  loneiy  ear* 

f  "L.    .^   ifi^  5®^^!^^®  l""^®!  Each  flower  the  dewa  have  lightly  wet, 

boughs,  and   blended  their   broad  And  in  the  sky  the  atar.  are  met,"^  , 

leaves  wl^  those  of  the  tree,  so  that  And  on  the  wave  ia  deeper  blue. 

It  looked  like  two  trees  grafted  into  And  on  the  leaf  is  browner  hue. 

one ;  but,  as  Aaron  Bang  said,  in  a  And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure.      , 

very  few  years  the  cedar  would  en-  So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

tlrely  disappear,  its  growth  being  im-  Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

peded,  its  pith  extracted,  and  its  core  When  twilight  melu  beneath  the  moon  i 

rotted,  by  the  baleful  embraces  of  away.*' 

the  wild  ng,  of  <*  this  Scotchman  hug-  I 
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^  Wen  redted,  ddpper/*  fihouted 
Bang.  **  Given  as  toe  noble  poet's 
Tenes  should  be  given.  I  did  not 
know  the  extent  of  your  accomplisb- 
ments;  grown  poetical  ever  since 
jou  saw  Franceaca  Gangreio,  eh  ?" 

The  darkness  hid  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain's blushes,  if  blush  he  did. 

*  I  wuj^  Don  RicardOy  who  are 
ihtme  P'^half  a  dozen  well  clad  ne« 
gross  had  approached  the  house  bj 
this  tioie — **  Ask  them,  Air  Bang;  take 
yottr  friend  Mr  Cringle  few  aa  inter- 
preter." 

"  Vf eH,  I  will.  Tom«who  are  they? 
Adcthem — do.** 

I  pat  the  question,  ^  Do  you  be- 
loDff  to  the  propertv  ?" 

ine  foremost  a  handsome  negro, 
answered  me,  **  No,  we  don't^  sir; 
at  least,  not  till  to-morrow." 

*  Not  till  to-morrow  T* 

*  No,  sir.  Somas  OabalUro$  hoy" 
C  we  are  gendemen  to-day.") 

**  GenUemen  to-day;  and,  pray, 
what  shall  you  be  to-morrow  ?^^ 

'^EsdavoM  otra  ves"  Q*  slaves  agaioy 
eir,**),  rejoined  the  poor  fellow,  no- 
ways daunted. 

**  And  Tou,  my  darling;"  said  I  to 
a  nice  well-dressed  girl,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  sister  of  the  spokesman, 
"  what  are  you  to-day,  may  I  ask  ?" 

She  laughed — ^  Esclavo,  a  slave 
to-day,  but  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
free." 

**  Very  strange." 

*  Not  at  all,  denor ;  there  are  six 
of  us  in  a  family,  and  one  of  us  is 
free  each  day,  idl  to  father  there," 
pointang  to  an  old  myheaded  ne- 
gro, who  stood  by,  leaning  on  his 
staff—"  he  is  free  two  days  in  the 
week;  and  as  I  am  going  to  have  a 
diild," — a  cool  admission,-—"  I  want 
to  buy  another  day  for  myself  too-* 
but  Don  Ricardo  will  teil  you  all 
about  it." 

The  Don  by  this  time  chimed  in, 
taUdng  kindly  to  the  poor  creatures ; 
but  we  had  to  retire,  as  dinner  was 
now  announced,  to  which  we  sat 
down* 

Don  Ricardo  had  been  altogetiier 
Spanish  in  Santiago,  because  he  lived 
there  amongst  Spaniards,  and  every 
thing  was  Spanish  about  him ;  so  with 
the  tad  of  his  countrymen  he  bad  gra- 
dually been  merging  into  the  society 
in  which  he  moved,  and  at  length  ha* 
vug  married  a  vvrj  high  caste  Spa- 
nish lady,  he  became  regularly  amal- 


gamated  witii  tiie  comtnimity.  But 
ere  in  his  mountain  retreat,  sole 
master,  his  slaves  in  attendance  on 
him,  he  was  once  more  an  English- 
man, in  externals,  as  he  always  was 
at  heart,  and  Richie  Cloche  from 
the  Lang  Toon  of  Kirkaldv,  shone 
forth  in  all  his  glory  as  tiie  kind- 
hearted  landlord.  His  head  house- 
hold servant  was  an  English,  or 
rather  a  Jamaica  negro ;  his  equip- 
ment, so  far  as  the  dinner  set  out 
was  concerned,  was  pure  English; 
he  would  not  even  speak  any  thing 

The  entertainment  was  exceeding- 
ly good,  the  only  thing  tiiat  puzzled 
we  uninitiated  subjects,  was  a  fri- 
cassee of  Macaca  worms,  that  is,  the 
worm  which  breeds  in  the  rotten 
trunk  of  the  cotton-tree,  a  beautiful 
littie  insect,  as  bi^  as  a  miller's 
thumb,  with  a  white  trunk  and  a 
black  head— in  one  word,  a  gigantic 
caterpillar. 

Bang  fed  thereon,  but  it  was  beyond 
my  compass.  However,  all  this  while 
we  were  having  a  great  deal  of  fun. 
when  Sefiora  Campana  addressea 
her  husband—"  My  dear,  you  are 
now  in  your  English  mood,  so  I  sup- 
pose we  must  go."  We  had  dined 
at  six,  and  it  might  now  be  about 
eight.  Don  Ricardo,  with  all  the 
complacency  in  the  world,  bowed, 
as  much  as  to  say,  you  are  right,  my 
dear,  you  may  go,  when  his  young- 
est niece  addressed  him. 

"  Tio-^mj  uncle,"  said  she,  in  a 
low  silver-toned  voice,  **  Juana  and  I 
have  brought  our  guitars"—— 

'*  Not  another  word  to  be  said," 
quoth  N— ^,— <*  the  guitars  by  all 
means." 

The  girls  in  an  instant,  without  any 
preparatory  blushing,  or  other  bo- 
theration, rose,  slipped  their  heads 
and  right  arms  tiirouffh  the  black  rib- 
bons that  supported  their  instru- 
ments, and  stepped  into  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

" '  The  Moorish  Maid  of  Grana- 
da,' "  said  Senora  Campana.  They 
nodded. 

•*  You  shall  take  Fernando  the 
sailor's  part/'  said  Se&ora  Candala- 
ria,  the  youngest  sister,  to  Juana, 
"  for  your  voice  is  deeper  than 
mine,  and  I  shall  be  Anna. ' 

"Agreed,"  said  Juana,  with  a  love- 
ly smile,  and  an  arch  twinkle  of  her 
eye  towards  me,  and  then  launched 
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forth  in  fiill  tide,  accompanyiog  her 
sweet  and  mellow  yoice  on  that  too 
much  neglected  in8trument»  the  gui- 
tar. It  was  a  wild,  irregular  sort  of 
ditty,  with  one  or  two  startling  aru' 
hesque  hursts  in  it  As  near  as  may 
be,  the  following  conveys  the  mean« 
ing,  but  not  the  poetry. 
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FERNANDO. 

<*  The  setting  moon  hangs  over  the  hill ; 
On  the  dark  pure  breast  of  the  mountaio 

lake» 
Still  trembles  her  greenish  stiver  wakef 

And  the  blue  mist  floats  over  the  rill. 
And  the  cold  streaks  of  dawning  appear, 
Giving  token  that  sunrise  is  near ; 
And  Uie  fast  clearing  east  is  flushing, 
And  the  watery  clouds  are  blushing ; 
And  the  day-star  is  sparkling  on  high, 
Like  the  flre  of  my  Anna's  dark  eye ; 
The  ruby-red  clouds  in  the  east 
Float  like  islands  upon  the  sea. 
When  the  winds  are  asleep  on  its  breast ; 
Ah,  would  that  such  calm  were  for  me! 
And  see  the  flrst  streamer-like  ray, 
From  the  unrisen  god  of  day, 
Is  piercing  the  ruby- red  clouds, 
Shooting  up  like  golden  shrouds  ; 
And  like  silver  gauze  falls  the  shower. 
Leaving  diamonds  on  bank,  bush,  and 

bower. 
Amidst  many  unopened  flower. 

Why  walks  the  dark  maid  of  Granada? 

ANNA. 

'*  At  evening  when  labour  is  done, 
And  coord  in  the  sea  is  the  sun  ; 
And  the  dew  sparkles  clear  on  the  rose. 
And  the  flowers  are  beginning  to  close. 
Which  at  nightfall  again  in  the  calm 
Their  incense  to  God  breathe  in  balm ; 
And  the  bat  flickers  up  in  the  sky, 
And  the  beetle  hums  mosningly  l>y ; 
And  to  rest  in  the  brake  speeds  tlie  deer. 
While  the  nightingale  sings  loud  and  clear. 

**  Scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  fierce 

light, 
The  sweetest  flowers  are  bending  most 

Upon  their  slender  stems ; 
More  faint  are  they  than  if  tempest  tost. 

Till  they  drink  of  the  sparkling  gems 
That  fall  from  the  eye  of  night. 

■ 

'<  Hark !  from  lattices  guitars  are  tinkling, 

And  though  in  heaven  the  stars  are 
twinkling. 

No  tell-tale  moon  looks  over  the  moun- 
tain. 

To  peer  at  her  pale  cold  face  in  the 
fountain ; 


And  serenader*fl  mdlow  voice. 
Wailing  of  war,  or  warbling  of  love. 

Of  love,  while  the  melting  maid  of  his 
choice 
Leans  out  from  her  bower  above. 

**  All  is  soft  and  yielding  towards  night. 
When   blending   darkness    shrouds    all 

from  the  sight ; 
iiut  chaste,  chaste,  is  this  cold,  pure 

light. 
Sang  the  Moorish  maid  of 


After  the  song,  we  all  applauded, 
and  the  ladies  having  made  their 
congest  retired.  The  Captain  and  I 
looked  towards  Aaron  Bang  and  Don 
Ricardo;  they  were  tooth  and  nail 
at  something  which  we  could  not 
understand.  So  we  wisely  held  our 
tongues. 

*<  Very  strange  all  this,"  quoth 
Bang. 

<<  Not  at  all,"  said  Ricardo.  *<  As  I 
tell  you,  every  slave  here  can  have 
himself  or  herself  appraised,  at  any 
time  they  may  choose,  with  liberty 
to  purchase  tiieir  freedom  day  by 
day." 

"  But  that  would  be  compulsory 
manumission,"  quoth  Bang. 

**  And  if  it  be,"  said  Ricardo,  ''what 
then  ?  The  scheme  works  well  here 
— why  should  it  not  do  so  there — I 
mean  with  you,  who  have  so  many 
advantages  over  us  ?" 

This  is  an  unentertaining  subject  to 
most  people,  but  having  no  bias  my- 
self, I  have  considered  it  but  justice 
to  insert  in  my  log  the  following 
letter,  which  Bang,  poor  fellow,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  some  years  after  the 
time  I  speak  of. 

**  Mt  Drar  Cringle, 
**  Since  I  last  saw  you  in  London, 
it  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  three  years 
ago.     I  considered  at  the  time  we 

Earted,  that  if  I  lived  at  the  rate  of 
1.3000  a  year,  I  was  not  spending  one- 
half  of  my  average  income,  and  on 
the  faith  of  this  I  did  plead  guilty  to 
my  house  in  Park  Lane,  and  a  car- 
riage for  my  wife, — and,  in  short,  I 
spent  my  L.dOOO  o-year.  Where  am 
I  now  ?  In  the  old  shop  at  Mammee 
Gully — my  two  eldest  daughters  has- 
tily ordered  out,  shipped,  as  it  were, 
like  two  bales  of  goods  to  Jamaica 
— my  eldest  son  obliged  to  exchange 

from  the Light  Dragoons,  and  to 

enter  a  foot  re^ment,  receiving  the 
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djfferenee»  which  but  cleared  him 
from  hiB  mesa  accounts.  But  the 
world  tays  I  was  extravagant.  Like 
TmuRi,  however — Ke»  damn  Timon. 
1  ipent  money  when  I  thought  I  had 
It,  and  therein  I  did  no  more  than 
the  Doke  of  Bedford,  or  Lord  Gros- 
renoryOr  many  another  worthy  peer ; 
and  now  1  no  longer  have  it,  why,  I 
cut  ny  coat  by  my  dolh,  have  made 
ip  sy  Muid  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment here,  and  I  owe  no  man  a  far- 
thiog: 

*Bat  all  this  is  wandering  from 
the  sobject    We  are  now  asiEed  in 
direct  terma  to  free  our  slaves.    I 
will  not  even  glance  at  the  injustice 
of  this  deman<Cthe  horrible  infraction 
of  rights  that  it  would  lead  to;  all  this 
I  WW  leave  untouched ;  but,  my  dear 
fellow,  were  men  in  your  service  or 
the  army  to  do  us  justice,  each  in  his 
tmall  sphere  in  England,  how  much 
good  might  you  not  do  us  ?  Officers 
of  rank  are,  of  all  others,  the  most 
influential  vritnesses  we  could  ad- 
duce, if  they,  like  you,  have  had  op- 
portunitiea   of  judging   for   them- 
selves. But  I  am  rambling  from  my 
oljecL     You*  may  remember  our 
ttcapade  Into  Cuba,  a  thousand  years 
ago,  when  you  were  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Firebrand.    Well,  you  may  re- 
member Don  Ricardo*s  doctrine  re- 
garding the  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  negroesy  and  how  we  saw  his 
plan  in  fiill  operation — at  least  I  did, 
for  you  knew  little  of  these  matters. 
WeU,  last  year  I  made  a  note  of  what 
then  passed,  and  sent  it  to  an  emi* 
nent  West  India  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, who  had  it  published  in  the 
Courier,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  please 
either  one  party  or  the  other ;  a  sig- 
nal proof,  one  would  have  thought, 
that  there  waa  some  good  in  it.    At 
a  later  period,  I  requested  the  same 

gentleman  to  have  it  published  in 
laekwood,  where  it  would  at  least 
have  had  a  fair  trial  on  its  own 
Bierits,  but  it  was  refused  insertion. 
My  verr  worthy  friend,  ♦  •  *  who 
acted  for  old  Kit  at  that  time  as 
secretary  of  state  for  colonial  af- 
Cairs,  did  not  like  it,  I  presume ;  it 
trenched  a  little,  it  would  seem,  on 
the  integrity  of  bis  great  question ; 
it  approached  to  something  like  com* 
jMiborjf  mamtmission^  about  which  he 
doe$  rave.  Why  will  he  not  think 
OS  this  subject  like  a  Christian  man  ? 
The  country — ^I  say  so— tfftV/  never 
umdiom  the  retammg  m  bondage  of 


any  slave^  who  is  willing  to  pay  his 
master  his  fair  appraised  value, 

**  Our  friend  ♦  ♦  *  injures  ti«,  and 
himself  too,  a  leetle  by  his  ultra  no- 
tions. However,  hear  what  I  pro« 
pose,  and  what,  as  I  have  told  you 
formerly,  was  published  in  the  Cou- 
rier by  no  less  a  man  than  Lord  — «. 

'^ '  Scheme  for  the  gradual  Aholi* 
tion  of  Slavery, 

**  *  The  following  scheme  of  re- 
demption for  the  slaves  in  our  colo- 
nies is  akin  to  a  practice  that  pre- 
vails in  some  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. 

**  *  We  have  now  bishops,  (a  most 
excellent  measure,)  and  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  inferior  clergy  will  be 
much  more  efficient  than  heretofore. 
It  is  therefore  proposed, — That  every 
slave,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  should  be,  by  act  of  Par- 
liamient,  competent  to  apply  to  his 
parish  clergyman,  and  sienify  his  de- 
sire to  be  appraised.  The  clergy- 
man's business  would  then  be  to  se- 
lect two  respectable  appraisers  from 
amongst  his  parishioners,  who  should 
value  the  slave,  calling  in  an  umpire 
if  they  disagreed. 

*'-'  As  men  even  of  good  principles 
will  often  be  more  or  less  swayed 
by  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  body 
to  which  they  belong,  the  rector 
Should  be  instructed,  u  he  saw  any 
flagrant  swerving  from  an  honest 
appraisement,  to  notify  the  same  to 
his  bishop,  who,  by  application  to 
the  governor,  if  need  were,  could 
thereby  rectify  it.  When  the  slave 
was  thus  valued,  the  valuation  should 
be  registered  by  the  rector,  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  an  at^ 
tested  copy  of  which  should  be  an- 
nually lodged  amongst  the  archives 
of  the  colony. 

"  *  We  shall  assume  a  case,  where 
a  slave  is  valued  for  L.120,  Jamaica 
currency.  He  soon,  by  working  by* 
hours,  selling  the  produce  of  his  pro- 
vision grounds,  &c.,  acquires  li:20; 
and  how  easily  and  frequently  this 
is  done,  every  one  knows,  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  West  India  af- 
fairs. 

" '  He  then  shall  have  a  right  to 
pay  to  his  owner  this  L.20  as  the 
price  of  his  Monday  for  ever,  and  his 
owner  shall  be  bound  to  receive  it. 
A  similar  sum  would  purchase  him 
his  freedom  on  Tuesday ;  and  oth^r 
four  instalments,  to  use  a  West  India 
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pbraae,  would  5i^  him  free  altoge- 
ther. You  will  notice^  I  conaiaar 
that  he  is  already  free  on  the  Sunday. 
Nowy  where  is  the  insurmountable 
difficulty  here  ?  The  planter  may  be 

Eut  to  inconvenience,  certainly,  great 
LConTenience,  but  he  has  eompensO' 
Hon,  and  the  slave  has  hUfreedont^ 
if  he  deserves  it:  and  as  his  emanci- 
padon  nine  times  out  of  ten  would 
DO  a  work  of  time,  he  would,  as  -he 
approached  absolute  freedom,  be- 
come more  civilized,  that  is,  more  fit 
to  be  free ;  and  as  he  became  more 
civilized,  new  wants  would  spring 
up,  so  that  when  he  was  finally  free, 
he  would  not  be  content  to  work  a 
day  or  two  in  the  week  for  subsist- 
ence merely.  He  would  work  the 
Tvhole  six  to  buy  many  little  com- 
forts, which,  as  a  slave  suddenly 
emancipated,  he  never  would  have 
thought  of, 

<* '  As  the  slave  becomes  free,  I 
would  have  his  owner's  allowance 
of  provisions  and  clothing  decrease 
gradually. 

**  *  It  may  be  objected—^  suppose 
slaves  partly  free,  to  be  taken  in  exe- 
cution, and  sold  for  debt"  I  answer, 
let  tiiem  be  so.  Why  cannot  three 
days  of  a  man's  labour  be  sold  by  the 
deputy-marshal    as   well   as    six? 

*< '  Again — **  suppose  the  gang  is 
mortgaged,  or  liable  to  judgments 
agdnst  the  owner  of  it"  I  still  an- 
swer, let  it  be  so— only.  In  this  case 
let  the  slave  pay  his  instalments  into 
court,  in  place  of  paying  them  to  his 
owners,  and  let  bun  apply  to  his  rec- 
tor for  information  in  such  a  case. 

'* '  By  the  register  I  would  have 
kept,  every  one  could  at  once  see 
what  property  an  owner  had  in  his 
gang— that  is,  how  many  were  ac- 
tuaJiy  slaves,  and  how  many  were 
in  progress  of  becoming  free.  Thus 
well'disposed  and  industrious  slaves 
would  soon  become  freemen*  But 
the  idle  and  worthless  would  still 
continue  slaves,  and  why  the  devil 
shouldr^t  they  f 

« « (Signed)       A. 
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There  does  seem  to  be  a  rough, 
et  vigorous  sound  sense  in  all  this, 
ut  1  take  leave  of  the  subject, 
which  I  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand, only  I  am  willing  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  favour  of  my  old  friends,  so 
far  as  I  can,  conscientiously. 


We  returned  next  day  to  Santiago, 
and  had  then  to  undergo  the  bitter- 
ness of  parting.  With  me  it  was  a 
slight  affair,  but  the  skipper  I^How- 
ever,  I  will  not  dwell  on  it.  IVe 
reached  the  town  towards  evening 
The  women  were  ready  to  weep,  I 
saw.  However,  we  all  turned  in, 
and  next  morning  at  breakfast  we 
were  moved,  I  will  admit— some 
more,  some  less.  Little  Reefy,  poor 
fellow,  was  crying  like  a  child  ;  in- 
deed he  was  little  more,  being  baxely 
fifteen. 

*<  Oh!  Mr  Cringle,  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  Miss  Vandalaria  de  las 
Dolores:  indeed  I  do." 

This  was  Don  Ricardo's  youngeat 
niece. 

*•  Ah,  Reefy,  Reefy,"  said  I,  •*  you 
must  make  haste,  and  be  made  poat, 
and  /A«fi"— -« 

<'  What  does  be  caU  her  ?'*  said 
Aaron. 

"  Sehora  Tomassa  Candalaria  de 
los  Dolores  Gonzales  y  VaU^o^* 
blubbered  out  little  Reety. 

^  What  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinenr  she  must  bel"  gravely 
rejoined  Bang. 

The  meal  was  protracted  to  a  very 
unusual  length,  but  time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man.  We  rose.  Aaron 
Bang  advanced  to  make  his  bow  to 
our  idnd  hostess  i  he  held  out  his 
huid,  but  she,  to  Aaron's  jfreat  sur- 
prise apparently,  pushed  it  on  one 
side,  and  regularly  closing  with  our 
friend,  hugged  him  in  right  earnest. 
I  have  betore  mentioned,  that  she 
was  a  very  small  woman  ,*  so,  as  the 
devil  would  have  it,  the  golden  pin 
in  her  hair  was  thrust  into  Aaron's 
eye,  which  made  him  jump  back, 
wherein  he  lost  his  balance,  and 
away  he  went,  dragging  Madama 
Campana  down  on  xS^  top  of  him. 
However,  none  of  us  could  laugh 
not0  ;  we  parted,  jumped  into  our 
boat,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
anchorage,  where  three  British  mer- 
chantmen were  by  this  time  ridinug 
all  ready  for  sea.  We  got  on  board. 
«<  Mr  Yerk,"  said  the  &ptaiB,  *<  fire 
a  gun,  and  hoist  blue  Peter  at  the 
fore.  Loose  the  foretopsail."  The 
masters  came  on  board  for  their  in- 
structions ;  we  passed  but  a  melan- 
choly evening  of  it,  and  next  morn- 
ing I  took  mj  last  look  of  SantLi^o 
de  Cuba. 
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mralhreeiieztEmperonyCaligu-  tftte,  and  more  unnatural  than  the 
la,  Qiadius,  and  Nero,  were  the  mat  human  heart  could  conceive.  Let 
priDcea  who  had  any  connexion  by  us,  by  way  of  example,  take  a  abort 
blood  •  witii  the  Jufiaa  house.  In  chapter  from  the  diabolic  life  of  Ca^ 
Nero,  the  sixth  Emperor,  expired  the  Hgula :  In  what  way  did  he  treat  hia 
last  of  the  Gnaars,  who  was  such  in  nearest  and  tenderest  femide  con- 
reidi^.  These  three  were  also  the  nexions  ?  His  mother  had  been  tor- 
first,  m  that  long  line  of  monsters,  tured  and  murdered  by  another  ty« 
who,  at  different  thnes,  under  the  rant  almost  as  fiendish  as  himself, 
title  of  Gnsan,  dishonoured  huma-  She  was  happily  removed  from  hia 
nity  more  memorably  than  was  pos«  cruelty.  Disoaining,  however,  to  ac< 
sible,  except  in  the  cases  of  those  (if  knowledge  any  connexion  wi^  the 
any  audi  can  be  named)  who  have  blood  of  so  obscure  a  man  as  Agrip- 
abuaed  the  same  enormoua  powera  pa,  he  publicly  gave  out  that  his  mo- 
in  times  of  the  aame  civility,  and  in  ther  was  indeea  the  daughter  of  Ju* 
defiance  of  tiie  same  general  illumi«  lia,  but  by  an  incestuous  commerce 
nation.  But  for  them  it  is  a  fact,  with  her  father  Augustus.  His  three 
that  some  crimes,  whidi  now  stain  sisten  he  debauched.  One  died, 
the  page  of  history,  would  have  been  and  her  he  canonized;  the  oilier 
accounted  fabulous  dreama  of  im-  two  he  prostituted  to  the  basest  of 
pure  romancers,  taxing  their  extra*  his  own  attendants.  Of  his  wives,  it 
vagant  Imu^tions  to  create  com-  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  they 
binaliotts  of  wickedneaa  more  hide-  were  firat  sought  and  won  with  more 
oua  than  dvilized  men  would  tole**  circumatances  of  injury  and  outrage. 


•  And  this  was  entirely  by  the  female  side.  The  family  descent  of  the  flrst  six 
CciUB  is  so  intricate,  that  it  is  rarely  understood  accurately ;  so  that  it  may  be  well 
to  state  it  briefly.  Augustus  was  grand-nephew  to  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  son  of 
his  sister's  daughter.  He  was  also,  by  adoption,  the  son  of  Julius.  He  himself  had 
one  child  only,  viz.  the  inbrnous  Julia,  who  was  brought  him  by  his  second  wife 
Sattxmta ;  and  through  this  Julia  it  was  that  the  three  princes,  who  succeeded  to 
Tiberius,  ciaimed  relationship  to  Augustus.  On  that  Emperor's  last  marriage  with 
livia,  he  adopted  the  two  sons  whom  she  had  l>ome  to  her  divorced  husband.  These 
two  BoblcmeD,  who  stood  in  no  degree  of  consanguinity  whatever  to  Augustus,  were 
TlberiiM  and  Dmsos.  Tiberius  left  no  children ;  but  Brusus,  the  younger  of  the 
two  hrotbers,  by  his  marriage  with  the  younger  Antonia  (daughter  of  Mark  An- 
thony), bad  the  celebrated  Germanicns^  and  Claudius,  (afterwards  Emperor).  Oer- 
fsanleas^  though  adopted  \tf  his  unde  Tiiierini,  and  destined  to  the  empire,  died  pre- 
naturdy.  Bat,  like  Banqno,  though  he  wore  no  crown,  he  left  descendants  who  did* 
Fkir,  by  hia  maniage  with  Agrippina,  a  daughter  of  Julia's  by  Agrippa,  (and  there- 
fete  gffand-daaghtcr  of  Augustus),  he  had  a  large  fiunily,  of  whom  one  son  became 
the  Emperor  CaUgola ;  and  one  of  the  daughters,  Agrippina  the  younger,  by  het 
■urriage  with  a  Roman  nobleman,  became  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Hence 
it  appears  that  Tiberius  was  uncle  to  Claudius,  Claudius  was  uncle  to  Caligula,  Call* 
gnla  waa  uncle  to  Nero.  But  it  is  observable,  that  Nero  and  Caligula  stood  in  an» 
other  degree  of  consanguinity  to  each  other  through  their  grandmothers,  who  were 
both  daughters  of  Mark  Anthony  the  Triumvir ;  for  the  elder  Antonia  married  the 
grandfather  of  Nero;  the  younger  Antonia  (as  we  have  stated  above)  married  Dru« 
SOS,  die  grandfather  of  Caligula  ;  and  again,  by  tbe»e  two  ladies,  they  were  connect- 
ed DOC  only  with  each  other,  but  aUo  with  the  Julian  house,  for  the  two  Antonias 
were  daughters  of  Mark  Anthony  by  Octavia,  sister  to  Augustus. 
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or  dismissed  with  more  insult  and  prisoners  to  pass  in  review  before 
levity.    The  one  whom  he  treated  oim    (custodiarum  seriem  reco^nos^ 
best,  and  with  most  profession  of  ceni),  he  pointed  to  two  bald-head- 
love,  and  who  commonly  rode  by  his  ed  men,  and  ordered  that  the  whole 
side,  equipped  with  spear  and  shield,  file  of  intermediate  persons  should 
to  his  military  inspections  and  re-  be  marched  off  to  the  dens  of  the 
views  of  the  soldiery,  thouffh  not  wild  beasts :  "  Tell  them  off,"  said 
particularly  beautiful,. was  exhibited  he,  **  from  the  bald  man  to  the  bald 
to  his  friends  at  banquets  in  a  state  man."     Yet. these  were  prisoners 
of  absolute  nudity.    His  modve  for  cdmmitted,  not  for  punishment,  but 
treating  her  with  so  much  kindness,  trial.    Nor,  had  it  been  othenvise, 
was  probably  that  she  brought  him  were  the  charges  against  them  equal 
a  daughter;  and  her  he  acknowlede-  — ^but  running  through  every  ^rada- 
ed  as  his  own  child,  from  the  early  tion  of  guilt.     But  the  elogta,    or 
brutality  wiUi  which  she  attacked  the  records  of  their  commitment,    he 
eyes  and  cheeks  of  other  infants  who  would  not  so  much  as  look  at.  With 
were  presented  to  her  as  play-fel-  such  inordinate  capacities  for  cruel- 
lows. — Hence  it  would  appear  that  ty,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 
he  was  aware  of  his  own  ferocity,  in  his  common  conversation  have 
and  treated  it  as  a  jest    The  levity,  deplored  the  tameness  and  inalpi- 
indeed,  which  he  mingled  with  his  dity  of  his  own  times  and  reign,  as 
worst  and  most  inhuman  acts,  and  likely  to  be  marked  by  no  wide- 
the  slightness  of  the  occasions  upon  spreading  calamity.     "  Augustufs" 
which  he  delighted  to  hang  his  most  said  he,   "was  happy;  for  in   his 
memorable    atrocities,    aggravated  reign  occurred  the  slauffhter  of  Va- 
their  impression  at  the  time,  and  rus  and  his  legions.    Tiberius  was 
must  have  contributed  greatly  to  happy;  for  in  his  occurred  that  gl  o- 
sbarpen  the  sword  of  vengeance.  His  rious  fall  of  the  great  amphitheatre 
palace  happened  to  be  contiguous  to  at  Fidence.  But  for  me — alas!  alas  !*' 
the  circus.    Some  seats,  it  seems.  And  then  he  would  pray  earnestly 
were  open  indiscriminately  to  the  for  6re  or  slaughter— pestilence  or 
public ;  consequently,  the  only  wav  famine.  Famine  Indeed  was  to  some 
in  which  they  could  be  appropriated,  extent  in  his  own  power ;  and  accord- 
was  by  taking  possession  of  them  as  ingly,  as  far  as  bis  courage  would 
early  as  the  midnight  preceding  any  carry  him,  he  did  occasionally  try 

freat  exhibitions.    Once,  when  it  that  modeoftragedy  upon  the  people 

appened  that  his  sleep  was  disturb*  of  Rome,  by  shutting  up  the  public 

ed  by  such  an  occasion,  he  sent  in  granaries  against  them.  As  he  Slend- 

soldiers  to  eject  them ;  and  with  or-  ed  his  mirth  and  a  truculent  sense  of 

ders  so  rigorous,  as  it  appeared  by  the  humorous    with  his  cruel  lien, 

the  event,  that  in  this  single  tumult  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 

twenty  Roman  knights,  and  as  many  soon  blend  his  cruelties  with  his  or- 

mothers  of  families,  were  cudgelled  dinary  festivities,  and  that  his  daily 

to  death  upon  the  spot,  to  say  no-  banqi^ets  would  soon  become  insi- 

thing  of  what  the  reporter  calls  *'  in-  pid  without  them.    Hence  he  requi- 

numeram  turbam  ceteram."  red  a  dailv  supply  of  executions  in 

But  this  is  a  trifle  to  another  anec-  his  own  hails  and  banqueting  rooms  ; 

dote  reported  by  the  same  autho-  nor  was  a  dinner  held  to  be  com- 

rity : — On  some  occasion  it  happened  plete  without  such  a  dessert  Artists 

that  a  dearth  prevailed  either  gene-  were  sought  out  who  had  dexterity 

rally  of  cattle,  or  of  such  cattle  as  and  strength  enough  to  do  what  Lu- 

were    used    for   feeding  the  wild  can  somewhere  calls  ensem  rotare, 

beasts  reserved  for  the  bloody  exhi-  that  is,  to  cut  off  a  human  head 

bitions  of  the  amphitheatre.    Food  with  one  whirl  of  the  sword.    Even 

could  be  had,  and  perhaps  at  no  very  this  became  insipid,  as  wanting  one 

exorbitant    price,     but    on    terms  main  element  of  misery  to  the  suf- 

somewhat  higher  than  the  ordinary  ferer,  and  an  indispensable  condi- 

market  price.    A  slight  excuse  ser-  ment  to  the  jaded  palate  of  the  con- 

ved  with  Caligula  for  acts  the  most  noisseur,  viz.  a  lingering  duration, 

monstrous.  ^    Instantly  repairing  to  As  a  pleasant  variety,  therefore,  the 

the  public  jails,  and  causing  all  the  tormentors  were   introduced  with 
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ti)«ir  various  instruiKieiits  of  torture ; 
and  many  a  ^mal  tragedy,  in  that 
mode  of  human  Buffering  was  con- 
ducted in  the  sacred  presence  during 
the  Emperor's  hours  of  amiable  re- 
Isxation. 

The  result  of  these  horrid  indul- 
i^ences  was  exactly  what  we  might 
stuppoae,  that  eiren  such,  scenes  cear- 
sod  to  irritate  the  languid  appetite, 
and  yet  that  without  them  lite  was 
DOt  endurable.  Jaded  and  exhausted 
as  the  sense  of  pleasure  had  become 
iQ  CaJjgula,  still  it  could  be  roused 
into  any  activity  by  nothing  short  of 
these  murderous  luxuries.    Hence, 
it  seems,  that  he  was  continually 
tampering  and    dallying   with   the 
tbooeht  of  murder ;  and  like  the  old 
Parisian  jeweller  Cardillac,  in  Louis 
XIWs  time,  who  was  stung  with  a 
perpetual   lust  for   murdering  the 
possessors  of  fine  diamonds — not  bo 
much  for  the  value  of  the  prize  (of 
which  he  never  hoped  to  make  any 
use)  as  from  an  unconquerable  de- 
sire of  precipitating  himself  into  the 
difficulties  and  hamds  of  the  mur- 
der,— Caligula  never  failed  to  expe- 
rience (and  sometimes  even  to  a&i 
knowledge}  a  secret  temptation  to 
any  murder  which   seemed  either 
more  than  usually  abominable,  or 
more  than  usually  difiiculL    Thus, 
when  the  two  Consuls  were  seated 
at  his  table,  he  burst  out  into  sudden 
and  profuse  laughter ;  and,  upon  their 
courteously    requesting    to    know 
wbat  witty  and  admirable  conceit 
might  be  the  occasion  of  the  impe- 
rial mirth,  he  frankly  owned  to  them, 
and  doubtless  he  did  not  improve 
their  appetites  by  tiiis  confession, 
that  in  fact  he  was  lauehing,  and 
that  he  could  not  but  laugh  (and 
then  the  monster  laughed  immode- 
rately again)  at  the  pleasant  thought 
of  seeing  them  boUi  headless,  and 
that  with  so  little  trouble  to  himself, 
(tfAo  suo  ittfCtt,)  he  could  have  both 
their  throats  cut.    No  doubt  he  was 
continually  balancing  the  arguments 
for  and  against  such  Tittle  escapades  ; 
nor  had  any  person  a  reason  for 
security  in  the  extraordinary  obliga- 
tions, whether  of  hospitality  or  of 
religious  vows,  which  seemed  to  lay 
him  under  some  peculiar  restraints 
in  that  case  above  all  others;  for 
such  circumstances  of  peculiarity, 
by   which  the  murder    would    be 
stamped  with  unusual  atrocity,  were 


but  the  more  likel  v  to  make  its  fas- 
cinations irresistible.  Hence  he  dal- 
lied with  the  thoughts  of  miu-dering 
her  whom  he  loved  best,  and  indeed 
exclusively— his  wife  Csesonia ;  and 
whilst  fondling  her,  and  toying  play- 
fully with  her  polished  throat,  he 
was  distracted  (as  he  hdf  insinuated 
to  her)  between  the  desire  of  caress- 
ing it,  which  mi^ht  be  often  repeat- 
ed, and  that  or  cutting  it,  which 
could  be  gratified  but  once. 

Nero  (tor  as  to  Claudius  he  came 
too  late  to  the  throne  to  indulge  any 

I)ropensities  of  this  natiu-e  with  so 
ittle  discretion)  was  but  a  variety 
of  the  same  species.  He  also  was  an 
amateur,  and  an  enthusiastic  am^ur 
of  murder.  But  as  this  taste,  in  the 
most  ingenious  hands,  is  limited  and 
monotonous  in  its  modes  of  manifes- 
tation, it  would  be  tedious  to  run 
through  the  long  Suetonian  roll-call 
of  his  peccadilloes  in  this  way.  One 
only  we  shall  cite,  to  illustrate  the 
amorous  delight  with  which  he  pur- 
sued any  murder  which  happened  to 
be  seasoned  highly  to  his  taste  by 
enormous  atrocity,  and  by  almost 
unconquerable  difficulty.  It  would 
really  be  pleasant,  were  it  not  for  the 
revolting  consideration  of  the  per- 
sons concerned,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  to  watch  the  tortuous 

eursuit  of  the  himter,  and  the  dou- 
les  of  the  game  in  this  obstinate 
chase.  For  certain  reasons  of  state, 
as  Nero  attempted  to  persuade  him- 
self, but  in  reality  because  no  other 
crime  had  the  same  attractions  of  un- 
natural horror  about  it,  he  resolved 
to  murder  his  mother  Agrippina. 
This  being  settled,  the  next  thing 
was  to  arrange  the  mode  and  the 
tools.  Naturdly  enough,  according 
to  the  custom  then  prevident  in 
Rome,  he  first  attempted  the  thing 
by  poison.  The  poison  failed:  for 
Agrippina,  anticipating  tricks  of  this 
kind,  had  armed  her  constitution 
against  them,  like  Mithridates ;  and 
daily  took  potent  antidotes  and  pro- 
phylactics. Or  else  (which  is  more 
probable)  the  Emperor*s  agent  in 
such  purposes,  fearing  his  sudden 
repentance  and  remorse  on  first 
hearing  of  his  moUier's  death,  or 
possibly  even  witnessing^  her  ago- 
nies, had  composed  a  poison  of  in- 
ferior strength.  This  bad  certainly 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Britannicus, 
who  had  thrown  off  with  ease  the 
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first  dote  administered  to  him  by 
Nero.  Upon  which  he  had  summon- 
ed to  his  presence  the  woman  em* 
Eloyed  in  the  aflbir,  and  compelling 
er  by  threats  to  mingle  a  more 
powerful  potion  in  his  own  presence, 
bad  tried  it  successively  upcm  differ- 
ent animids,  until  he  was  satisfied 
with  its  effects;  after  which,  imme* 
diately  inviting  Britannicus  to  a  ban* 

?uet,  he  had  finally  dispatched  him* 
^n  Agrippina,  however,  no  changes 
in  the  poison  whether  of  kind  or 
strength  had  any  effect  |  so  that, 
after  various  trials,  this  mode  of 
murder  was  abandoned,  and  the  Eoh 
peror  addressed  himself  to  other 
plana.  The  first  of  these  was  some 
curioiis  ■wchanical  device  by  which 
a  false  ceiling  was  to  have  been  sua* 
pended  by  bolts  above  her  bed;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  bolt 
being  suddenly  drawn,  a  vast  weight 
would  have  descended  with  a  ruin* 
ous  destructioD  to  all  below.  This 
scheme,  however,  taking  air  from 
the  in^scretlon  of  some  amoBgst 
the  accomplices,  reached  the  ears  of 
Agrlppina;  upon  which  the  old  lady 
looked  about  her  too  sharply  to  leave 
much  hope  In  that  scheme :  So  thai 
also  was  abandoned.  Next  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  artificial  ship, 
which,  at  the  touch  of  a  few  springs, 
might  fall  to  pieces  in  deep  water. 
Such  a  ship  was  prepared,  and  sta- 
tioned at  a  suitable  point  But  the 
main  difiiculty  remained  —  whidi 
was  to  persuade  the  old  lady  to  go 
on  board.  Not  that  she  knew  in 
this  case  who  had  been  the  ship- 
builder, for  that  would  have  ruined 
all ;  but  It  seems  that  she  took  it  ill 
to  be  hunted  in  this  murderous  spi- 
rit, and  was  out  of  humour  with  her 
son;  besides,  that  any  proposal 
coming  from  him,  though  previously 
indifferent  to  her,  woula  have  in- 
stantly become  suspected.  To  meet 
this  difficulty,  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
was  proposed,  and  a  very  affection- 
ate message  sent,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  throwing  Agrlppina  off  her 
guard,  and  seduced  iier  to  Baise  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  the  Empe- 
ror's party  at  a  great  banquet  held  in 
commemoration  of  a  solemn  festival. 
She  came  by  water  in  a  sort  of  light 
frigate,  and  was  to  return  in  tne 
same  way.  Meantime  Nero  tam- 
pered with  the  commander  of  her 
Tessel,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 


wreck  it    What  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  great  ladv  waa  anxious  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  no  proper  conveyance 
was  at  hand.    Suddenly  it  was  sug- 
gested, as  if  by  chance,  that  a  ship 
of  the  Emperors — ^new  and  proper- 
ly equipped— *was  moored  at  a  neiffh- 
bourhig  station.    This  was  readily 
accepted  by  Agrlppina :  the  Ensperor 
accompanied  her  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,   took  a  moat  tender 
leave  of  her,  and  saw  her  set  aail.  It 
was  necessary  tfiat  the  vessel  should 
get  into  deep  water  before  the  ex- 
periment could  be  made;  and  with 
the  utmost  aghatkm  this  pious  son 
awaited  news  of  the  resah.  SoddeiH 
ly  a  messenger  rushed  breathless 
into  his  presence,  and  horrified  him 
by  the  joyful  information  that  his 
august   mother   had  met  with  sn 
alarming  accident,  but  by  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven  had  escaped  safe  and 
sound,  and  was  now  on  her  road  to 
mingle  congratulations  with  her  sf- 
fecnonate  son.    The  ship^  'It  seems, 
had  dsM  its  offiee :  the  mechanism 
had  played  admirably:  but  who  csn 
provide  for  every  thing?  The  old 
lady,  it  turned  out,  could  swim  likes 
duck;  and  the  whole   result   hsd 
been  to  refresh  her  with  a  little  sea- 
bathing.   Here  was  worshipful  in- 
telligence. Could  any  man's  temper 
be  expected  to  stand  such  continued 
sieges  ?  Money,  and  trouble,  and  infi- 
nite contrivance,  wasted  upon  one 
old  woman,  who  absolutely  would 
not  upon  any  terms  be  murdered! 
— Provokinff  it  certainly  was;  and 
of  a  man  like  Nero  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  should  any  lon^r 
dissemble  his  disgust,  or  put  up  with 
such  repeated  affronts.    He  rushed 
upon    his    simple    congratulatiDg 
friend,  swore  that  he  had  come  to 
murder  him,  and,  as  nobody  could 
have  suborned  him  but  Agrippini, 
he  ordered  her  off  to  instant  execu- 
tion. And  unquestionably,  if  people 
will  not  be  murdered  quietly  and  in 
a  civil  way,  they  must  expect  that 
such  forbearance  is  not  to  continue 
for  ever ;  and  obviously  have  them- 
selves only  to  blame  for  any  harsh- 
ness or  violence  which  they  maj 
have  rendered  necessary. 

It  is  singular,  and  shocking  at  the 
same  time,  to  mention,  that  Tor  thii 
atrocity  Nero  did  absolutely  receive 
solemn  congratulations  from  all  or- 
ders of  men,  YfUh  such  evidences  of 
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base  aenrilikj  in  the  public  miad,  9nd 
of  the  utter  comiptioii  which  they 
liad  imtalned  in  their  elementary 
feelmga.  it  is  the  leas  astonisliing  that 
be  should  have  made  other  experi« 
menti  upon  thepublicpatience,which 
seem  expresahr  designed  to  tir  how 
much  it  womd  support    'Whether 
he  were  redly  the  author  of  the  de- 
uAHods  fire  which  consumed  Rome 
for  nx^  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
dn>Te  the  mass  of  the  people  into  the 
tombs  and  sepidchres  for  shelter,  ia 
yet  a  matter  of  some  doubt  But  one 
great  presumption  against  it,  found- 
ed on  its  desperate  Imprudence,  as 
attacking  the  people  in  their  primary 
comforts^  is  considerably  weakened 
by  the  enormous  serTillty  of  the  Ro- 
maDS  in  the  case  just  stated :  they 
wlio  could  Tolunteer  conmtulations 
to  a  son  for  butchering  nis  mother 
(no  matter  on  what  pretended  sue* 
pidoBs),  m^[ht  reaaoimbly  be  suppo- 
sed incuabfe  of  any  resistance  wnich 
required  courage  even  in  a  case  of 
eeu-defenc^  or  of  just  rsTenga  The 
direct  reasons,  howerer,  for  uoplica- 
ting  him  in  this  afiair  seem  at  pre* 
tentinauffident  He  was  displeased, 
it  seema,  with  the  irregularity  and 
uniightluiess  of  the  antique  build- 
ings, and  also  with  the  streets  as  too 
narrow  and  winding  {angu$t\i$JUxw* 
ri$qme  vkonmu)    But  in  this  he  did 
but  express  what  was  no  doubt  the 
common  judgment  of  all  his  contem* 
poraries,  who  had  seen  the  beautiful 
cities  Of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  Boms  of  that  time  was  in  many 
parts  buOt  of  wood;  and  there  is 
much  probability  that  it  must  have 
been  a  pichireique  city,  and  in  parts 
almost  grotesque.   But  it  is  remark- 
able, and  a  fact  which  we  have  no- 
where seen  noticed,  that  the  ancients, 
whether  Greeks  or  Romans,  had  no 
eye  for  the  Picturesaue ;  nay,  that  it 
was   a  sense  utterly  unawakened 
amongat  them ;  and  that  the  very  con* 
cepdon  of  the  Picturesque,  as  of  a 
thing  distinct  from  the  Beautiful,  is 
not  <moe  alluded  to  through  the;whole 
courae  of  ancient  literature,— nor 
would  it  have  been  intelligible  to  any 
ancient  critic;  so  that,  whatever  at« 
tracdon  for  the  eye  might  exist  in 
the  Rome  of  that  day,  there  is  little 


doubt  that  it  was  of  a  kind  to  be  fel^ 
only  by  modern  spectators.  Mere 
dissatisfaction  with  its  external  ap- 
pearance, which  must  have  been  a 
pretty  general  sentiment,  argued, 
therefore,  no  necessary  purpose  of 
destroving  it  Certainly  it  would  be 
a  weigotier  ground  of  suspidon,  if  it 
were  really  true,  that  some  of  his 
agents  were  detected  on  the  premi- 
ses of  different  senators  in  the  act  of 
applying  combustibles  to  their  man- 
sions. But  this  storv  wears  a  very 
fabulous  air.  For  why  resort  to  the 
private  dwellings  of  great  men,  where 
any  intruder  was  sure  of  attractinff 
notice,  when  the  same  effect,  ana 
with  the  same  deadly  results,  might 
have  been  attained  auietly  and  se- 
cretly in  so  many  of  tne  humble  Ro- 
man ccmacula? 

The  great  loss  on  this  memorable 
occasion  was  in  the  heraldic  and  an- 
cestral honours  of  the  citv.  Historic 
Rome  then  went  to  wreck  for  ever. 
Then  perished  the  domus  priscorum 
ducum  ho$tilibu$  adhuc  spoiiis  ador* 
naUBi  the  "rostral"  palace;  the  man- 
sion of  the  Pompeys;  the  Blenheims 
and  the  Strathfieidsays  of  the  Sdpios, 
the  Marcelli,  the  Paulli,  and  the  Cie- 
Bars ;  then  perished  the  aged  trophies 
from  Carthage  and  from  Gaul;  and, 
in  short,  aa  the  historian  sums  up 
the  lamentable  desolation, "  guidguid 
vUendvm  atgue  memorabUt  ex  antu 
quitate  duraverat"  And  this  of  itself 
might  lead  one  to  suspect  the  Em- 
peror's hand  as  the  original  agent ; 
for  by  no  one  act  was  it  possible  so 
entirely  and  so  suddenly  to  wean  the 
people  from  their  old  republican  re- 
collections, and  in  one  week  to  obli- 
terate the  memorials  of  their  popu- 
lar forces,  and  the  trophies  of  many 
ages.  The  old  people  of  Rome  were 
gone;  their  characteristic  dress  even 
was  gone;  for  already  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  they  had  laid  aside  the  toga, 
and  assumed  the  cheaper  and  scan- 
tier panuia,  so  that  the  eye  sought  in 
vain  for  Virgil's 

«*  Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque 
togatanu" 

Why,  then,  after  all  the  constitu- 
ents of  Roman  grandeur  had  passed 
away,  should  their  historical  trophies 


•  Bat  a  meaaorisl  stone,  in  its  inseription,  makes  th^  thne  longer  i    **  Quando 
vxbs  per  novem  dies  arait  Neronianis  temporibust" 
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survive,  recalling  to  them  the  Bcenes  able  fatalitj,  on  the  very  ftnniversary 
of  departed  heroism,  in  which  they  of  his  mother's  murder,  that  he  re- 
had  no  personal  property,  and  sug-  ceived  the  first  intelligence  of  the  re- 
vesting to  them  vain  hopes,  which  volt  in  Gaul  under  the  Propraetor 
for  them  were  never  to  be  other  than  Vindex.  This  news  for  about  a  xv-eek 
chimeras  ?  Even  in  that  sense,  there-  he  treated  with  levity;  and,  like  Hen- 
fore,  and  as  a  great  depository  of  ry  VIL  of  England,  who  was  nettled, 
hear^ stirring  historical  remembran-  not  so  much  at  being  proclaimed  a 
ces,  Rome  was  profitably  destroyed ;  rebel,  as  because  he  was  described 
and  in  any  other  sense,  whether  for  under  the  sliehting  denomination  of 
health  or  for  the  conveniences  of  po-  "one  Henry  Tidoer  or  Tudor,"  he 
lished  life,  or  for  architectural  mag-  complained  bitterly  that  Vindex  had 
nificence,  there  never  was  a  doubt  mentioned  him  by  his  family  name  of 
that  the  Roman  people  gained  infi-  ^nobarbus,  rather  than  his  assumed 
nitely  by  this  conflagration.  For,  like  one  of  Nero.  But  much  more  keenly 
London,  it  arose  from  its  ashes  with  he  resented  the  insulting  description 
a  splendour  proportioned  to  its  vast  of  himself  as  a  "  miser«>le  harper,'* 
expansion  of  wealth  and  population ;  appealing  to  all  about  him  whether 
and  marble  took  the  place  of  wood,  they  haa  ever  known  a  better,  and 
For  the  moment,  however,  this  event  offering  to  stake  the  truth  of  all  the 
must  have  been  felt  by  the  people  as  other  charges  i^nst  himself  upon 
an 'overwhelming  calamity.    Audit  the  accuracy  of  this  in  particular, 
serves  to  illustrate  the  passive  en-  So  little  even  in  this  instance  was  he 
durance  and  timidity  of  the  popular  alive  to  the  true  point  of  the  insult; 
temper,  and  to  what  extent  it  might  not  thinking  it  any  disgrace  that  a 
be  provoked  with  impunity,  that  in  Roman  emperor  should  be  chiefly 
this  state  of  general  irritation  and  *  known  to  the  world  in  Uie  character 
effervescence,  Nero  absolutely  for-  of  a  harper,  but  only  if  he  should 
bade  them  to  meddle  with  the  ruintf  happen  to  be  a  bad  one.    Even  in 
of  their  own  dwellings — taking  that  those  days,  however,  imperfect  as 
charge  upon  himself,  with  a  view  to  were  the  means  of  trayelung,  rebel- 
the  vast  wealth  which  he  anticipated  lion  moved  somewhat  too  rapidly  to 
from  sifting  the  rubbish.    And,  as  if  allow  any  long  interval  of  security 
that  mode  of  plunder  were  not  suffi-  so  light-minded  as  this.    One  cou- 
cient,  he  exacted  compulsory  contri-  rier  followed  upon  the  heels  of  an- 
butions  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  other,  until  he  felt  the  necessity  for 
so  indiscriminately,  as  to  press  hea^  leaving  Naples ;  and  he  returned  to 
vily  upon  all  men's  finances ;  and  Rome,  as  the  historian  says,  prtBtre- 
thus,  in  the  public  account  which  p%du9 ;  by  which  word,  however,  ac- 
universally  imputed  the  fire  to  him,  cording  to  its  genuine  classical  ac- 
he was  viewed  as  a  two-fold  robber,  ceptation,  we  apprehend  is  not  meant 
who  sought  to  heal  one  calamity  by  the  that  he  was  highly  alarmed,  but  only 
infliction  of  another  and  a  greater.  that  he  was  in  a  great  hurry.     That 
The  monotony  of  wickedness  and  he  was  not  yet  under  any  real  alarm 
outrage  becomes  at  length  fatiguing  (for  he  trusted  in  certain  prophecies, 
to  the  coarsest  and  most  callous  sen-  which,  like  those  made  to  the  Scot- 
ses ;  and  the  historian,  even,  who  ca-  tish  tyrant,  '*  kept  the  promise  to  the 
ters  professedly  for  the  taste  which  ear,  but  broke  it  to  the  sense,"^  is 
feeds  upon  the  monstrous  and  the  pretty  evident,  from  his  conduct  on 
hyperbolical,  is  glad  at  length  to  reaching  the  capitol.    For,  without 
escape  from  the  long  evolution  of  his  any  appeal  to  the  Senate  or  the  peo- 
insane  atrocities,  to  the  striking  and  pie,  but  sending  out  a  few   aum- 
truly  scenical  catastrophe  of  reti'ibu-  mouses  to  some  men  of  rank,  he  held 
tion  which  overtook  them,  and  aven-  a  hasty  council,  which  he  speedily 
ged  the  wrongs  of  an  insulted  world,  dismissed,  and  occupied  the  rest  of 
Perhaps  history  contdns  no  more  im-  the  day  with  experiments  on  certain 
pressive  scenes  than  those  in  which  musical  instruments  of  recent  iuven- 
the  justice  of  Providence  at  length  tion,  in  which  the  keys  were  moved 
arrested  the   monstrous  career  of  by  hydraulic  contrivances.    He  had 
Nero.  come  to  Rome,  it  appeared,  merely 
It  was  at  Naples,  and,  by  a  remark-  from  a  sense  of  decorum. 
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Suddenly,  hofirever,  arrived  news,  his  ideas ;  he  would  proceed  to  the 
which  fell  uDon  him  with  the  force  rebellious  army ;  he  would  present 
of  a  thunderDoIt^  that  the  revolt  had  himself  unarmed  to  their  view ;  and 
extended  to  the  Spanish  provinces,  would  recall  them  to  their  duty  by 
and  was  headed  by  Galba.  He  faint-  the  mere  spectacle  of  his  tears.  Upon 
ed  upon  hearing  this ;  and,  falling  to  the  pathos  with  which  he  would  weep 
the  gnnmd,  lay  for  a  long  time  life-  he  was  resolved  to  rely  entirely. 
less,  as  it  seemed,  and  speechless.  And  having  received  the  guilty  to  his 
Upon  coming  to  himself  again,  he  mercy  without  distinction,  upon  the 
tore  his  robe,  struck  his  forehead,  following  day  he  would  unite  his 
and  exclaimed  aloud — that  for  him  joy  with  Metr  joy,  and  would  chant 
all  was  over.  In  this  agony  of  mind,  hymns  of  victory  (epimcia)-^*'  which 
Itstrilcea  across  the  utter  darkness  by  the  way,"  said  he,  suddenly,  break- 
of  the  scene  with  the  sense  of  a  sud-  ing  off  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  "  it 
den  and  cheering  flash,  recalling  to  is  necessary  that  I  should  immedi- 
ua  the  possible  goodness  and  fidelity  ately  compose."  This  caprice  va- 
of  human  nature — when  we  read  that  nished  like  the  rest;  and  he  made 
one  humble  creature  adhered  to  him,  an  effort  to  enlist  the  slaves  and  citi- 
and  according  to  her  ^lender  means,  2ens  into  his  service,  and  to  raise  by 
gave  him  consolation  during  Uiese  extortion  a  lai^e  military  chest.  But 
trying  momenta ;  this  was  the  wo-  in  the  midst  of  these  vacillating  pur- 
man  who  had  tended  his  infant  years ;  poses  fresh  tidings  surprised  him— > 
and  she  now  recalled  to  his  remem-  other  armies  had  revolted ;  and  the 
brance  such  instances  of  former  rebellion  was  spreading  contaffious- 
princea  in  adversity,  as  appeared  ly-  This  consummation  of  his  luarms 
fitted  to  sustain  his  drooping  spirits,  reached  him  at  dinner ;  and  the  ex- 
It  seems,  however,  that,  according  pressions  of  his  anffry  fears  took 
to  the  peneral  course  of  violent  emo-  even  a  scenical  air ;  he  tore  the  dis- 
tionsyue  rebound  of  high  spirits  was  patches,  upset  the  table,  and  dashed 
in  proportion  to  his  first  desponden-  to  pieces  upon  the  eround  two  crys- 
cy.  He  omitted  nothing  of  his  usual  tal  beakers — which  nad  a  high  value 
loxoiy  or  self-indulgence,  and  he  as  works  of  art,  even  in  the  Aurea 
even  found  spirits  for  going  tnco^tVo  DomuSf  from  the  sculptures  which 
to  the  theatre,  where  lie  took  suffi-  adorned  them. 
dent  interest  in  the  pul^Uc  perform-  He  now  prepared  for  flight ;  and, 
anoes;,  to  send  a  message  to  a  favour-  sending  forward  commissioners  to 
lie  actor.  At  times,  even  in  this  hope-  prepare  the  fleet  at  Ostia  for  iiis  re- 
less  ritoation,  his  native  ferocity  re-  ception,  he  tampered  with  such  offi- 
tumed  upon  him,'  and  he  was  belie-  cers'of  the  army  as  were  at  hand  to 
ved  to  have  firamed  plans  for  remo-  prevail  upon  them  to  accompany  his 
line  all  hb  enemies  at  once — the  retreat  But  all  shewed  themselves 
leaders  of  die  rebellion,  by  appoint-  indisposed  to  such  schemes,  and 
lag  sucoessors  to  Uieir  offices,  and  some  flatly  refused.  Upon  which  he 
secretly  sendingassassins  to  despatch  turned  to  other  counsels ;  sometimes 
theirpersons;  the  Senate,  bypoispn  meditating  a  flight  to  the  King  of 
at  a  great  banauet ;  the  uaulish  Parthia,  or  even  to  throw  himself  on 
provinces, by  delivering  them  up  for  the  mercy  of  Galba;  sometimes  in- 
piUagetothe  army ;  the  city,  by  again  dining  rather  to  the  plan  of  ventu- 
setting  it  on  fire,  whilst,  a$  the  same  ring  into  the  Forum  in  mourning  ap- 
time,  a  vast  number  of  wild  beasts  pare],  begging  pardon  for  his  past 
was  to  have  been  turned  loose  upon  offences,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  en- 
the  unarmed  populace-— for  the  c&u-  treating  that  he  might  receive  the 
hie  purpose  of  oestroying  them,  and  appointment  of  Egyptian  prefect, 
of  oistracting  their  attention  from  This  plan,  however,  he  hesitated  to 
the  fiire.  But,  aa  the  mood  of  his  adopi  from  some  apprehension  that 
frenzy  changed,  these  sanguinary  he  should  be  torn  to  pieces  in  his 
Bdiemes  were  abandoned,  (not,  how-  road  to  the  Forum ;  and,  at  all  events, 
e?er,  under  any  feelings  ot  remorse,  he  concluded  to  postpone  it  to  the 
but  from  mere  despav  of  effecting  following  day.  Meantime^  events 
them,}  and  on  the  same  day,  but  were  now  hurrving  to  their  catas- 
after  a  luxurious  dinner^  the  imperial  trophe,  which  for  ever  anticipated 
monster  grew  bland  and  pathetic  in  that  intention.  His  hours  were  nunw 
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bered;  and  tht  dosing  scene  was  at 

liand. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ni^ht  be  was 
aroused  from  slumlier  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  military  guard, 
who  did  duty  at  the  palace,  had  all 
quitted  their  posts.  Upon  this  the 
unhappy  prince  leaped  from  his 
couch,  never  again  to  taste  the  lux- 
ury of  sleep,  and  despatched  messeii" 
gers  to  his  friends.  No  answers  were 
returned;  and  upon  that  he  went 
personally  witli  a  small  retinue  to 
their  hotels.  But  he  found  their  doors 
every  where  closed ;  and  all  his  im- 
portunities could  not  avail  to  extort 
an  answer.  Sadly  and  slowly  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  bed-chamber ;  but 
there  again  he  found  fresh  instances 
of  desertion,  which  had  occurred  du- 
ring his  short  absence  i  the  pages  of 
his  bed-chamber  had  fled,  carrying 
with  them  the  coverlids  of  the  impe- 
rial bed,  which  were  probably  in- 
wrought with  gold,  and  even  a  golden 
box,  m  which  Nero  had  on  the  pre-  • 
ceding  day  deposited  poison  pre- 
pared sffainst  the  last  extreinity. 
iVounded  to  the  heart  by  this  gene- 
ral desertion,  and  perhaps  by  some 
special  case  of  ingratitude,  such  as 
would  probably  enough'  be  signali- 
zed in  the  flight  of  his  persoiial  fa- 
vourites, he  odled  for  a  gladiator  of 
tiie  household  to  come  and  despatch 
him.  Butnone  appearing,^-"  Whatl" 
said  he,  "  have  I  neither  friend  Jior 
foe  ?*'  And  so  ssying,  he  ran  towards 
the  Tiber,  with  the  purpose  of  drown- 
ing himself.  But  that  paroxysm,  like 
all  the  rest,  proved  transient ;  and  he 
expressed  a  wish  for  some  hiding- 

Elace,  or  momentary  asylum,  in  whicn 
e  might  collect  his  unsettled  spirits, 
and  fortify  his  wandering  resolution. 
Such  a  retreat  was  offerra  to  him  by 
his  iibertui  Phaon,  in  his  own  rural 
villa,  about  four  miles  distant  from 
Rome*  The  offer  was  accepted ;  and 
the  Emperor,  without  further  prepay 
ration  tnan  that  of  throwinji;  over  his 

Serson  a  short  mantle  or  a  dusky 
ue,  and  enveloping  his  head  and 
face  in  a  handkerchief,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  left  Rome  with  four  at- 
tendants.    It  was  still  night— but 


Srobably  verging  towards  the  early 
awn;  and  even  at  that  hour  the  im- 
perial party  met  some  travellers  on 
their  way  to  Rome  (coming  up,  no 
doubt,*  on  law  business) — ^whosaid, 
as  they  passed,"  These  men  are  cer- 
tainlv  in  chase  of  Nero."  Two  other 
inciaents,  of  an  interesting  nature, 
are  recorded  of  this  short  but  me- 
morable ride:  at  one  point  of  the 
road,  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery  as- 
sailed their  ears  from  the  neighbour- 
ing encampment  of  Galba.    They 
were  probably  then  getting  under 
arms  tor  their  final  march  to  take 
possession  of  the  palace.  At  another 
point  an  accident  occurred  of  a  more 
unfortunate  kind,  but  so  natural  and 
BO   well   circupstantiated,  that   it 
serves  to  verify  the  whole  narrative; 
a  dead  body  was  lying  on  the  road, 
at  which  the  Emperor's  horse  started 
so  violently  as  nearlv  to  dismount 
hisrider,  and  under  tne  difficulty  of 
the  moment  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw the  hand  which  held  up  ihe 
handkerchief,  and  suddenlv  to  ex- 
pose his  features.    Predseiy  at  this 
critieal  moment  Jt  happened  that  an 
old  half-pay  officer  passed,  reco^i- 
sed  the  Emperor,  and  saluted  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  with  some  purpose 
of  applying  a  remedy  to  Uiis  unfor- 
tunate rencontre,  that  the  party  dis- 
mounted at  a  point  where  several 
roads  met,  and  turned  their  horses 
adrift  to  mae  at  will  amongst  the 
furze  and  orambles.  Their  own  pur- 
pose was— to  make  their  way  to  the 
Wk  of  the  villa;  but,  to  accomplish 
that,  it   was   necessary  that   they 
should  first  cross  a  plantation  of 
reeds,  from  the  peculiar  state  of 
which  they  found  themselves  obliged 
to   cover  successively  each  space 
upon  which  they  troda  with  parti  of 
their  dress,  in  order  to  sain  any  sup- 
portable footing.    In  this  way,  and 
contending  with  such  hardships,  they 
reached  at  length  the  postern  side  of 
the  villa.    Here  we  must  suppose 
that  there  was  no  regular  ingress; 
for,  after  waiting  untH  an  entrance 
was  pierced,  it  seems  that  the  Empe- 
ror could  avail  himself  of  it  in  no 
more   dignified   posture,   than   by 


*  At  this  early  hour,  witnestes,  surttie*,  &c.,  and  til  coneemsd  in  the  law  courts,  i 
came  up  to  Rome  from  villss,  country  Cownt,  &c     But  no  ordinary  call  existed  to 
Bummon  timvellers  in  the  opposite  direction  i  which  accounts  Isr  theconaient  of  the 
tmveUsrs  oa  the  errand  of  Nero  and  hit  attendants. 
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cneifiiBg  tbroogh  the  hole  on  hk 
hum  mad  feet  (queubrvpei  per  tm* 
geaka  recwtueS) 

Now»  then,  after  such  anxiety, 
abnii,  nd  hardships  Nero  had  reach- 
ed a  miet  mral  aaylum.  But  for 
tke  uMortunate  concurrence  of  his 
hons^e  alarm  with  the  passing  of  the 
•Qldler,Iie  mi^ht  perhaps  have  count- 
ed on  a  respite  of  a  oay  or  two  in 
this  noiaelees  and  ohscure  abode. 
Bat  what  a  habitaUon  for  him  who 
wii  yet  ruler  of  the  world  in  the  eye 
of  lftw»  and  even  de  facto  was  so,  Imd 
say  fiital  accident  befallen  his  aged 
competitor  I  The  room  in  which  ^as 
the  one  moat  removed  from  nonce 
and  suspicion)  he  had  secreted  liim- 
sslf,  was  a  cella,  or  little  sleepinff 
doset  of  a  slaTe,  furnished  only  with 
a  niiierable  pallet  and  a  coarse  rug. 
Hm  lay  the  founder  and  possessor 
of  the  Golden  House,  too  happy  if 
he  might  hope  for  the  peaceable  pos* 
session  even  of  this  miserable  crypt. 
But  that,  he  Imew  too  well,  was  im- 
possible. A  rind  pretender  to  the 
empire  was  lilce  the  plague  of  fire— > 
as  daiffierous  in  the  shape  of  a  sinffle 
8pvl&  left  unextinguished,  as  in  that 
of  a  proeperous  conflagration.  But  a 
few  Drier  sands  yet  remained  to  run 
in  the  Emperor's  hour-glass ;  much 
Tsriety  of  degradation  or  suffering; 
seemed  scarcely  within  the  possibi- 
lities of  his  situation,  or  within  the 
compass  of  the  time.  Yet|  as  though 
Providence  had  decreed  that  his  hu- 
miliation should  pass  through  every 
shape,  and  speak  by  every  expres- 
sion whidi  came  home  to  his  un- 
derstanding, or  was  intelligible  to 
his  senses^  even  in  these  lew  mo* 
meats,  be  was  attacked  by  hunger 
and  tfadrst  No  other  bread  could  be 
oblafaied,  (or,  perlmps,  if  the  Empe- 
ror's presence  were  concealed  from 
the  household,  it  was  not  safe  to  raise 
raspldon  by  calling  for  better)  than 
diat  which  was  orainarily  given  to 
slaves^  coarse,  black,  and,  to  a  palate 
so  luxurious,  doubtless  disgusting. 
This  accordingly  he  rejected;  but  a 
little  tepid  water  he  drank.  After 
which,  with  the  haste  of  one  who 
fears  that  he  may  be  prematurely  in- 
terrupted, but  oUier wise,  with  all  the 
reluctance  which  we  may  imagine, 
and  which  his  streaming  tears  pro- 
clsimed,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
last  labour  in  which  he  supposed 


himself  to  have  any  interest  on  this 
earth— that  of  diff^ng  a  grave.  Mea- 
suring a  space  acQusted  to  the  pro- 
portions of  his  person,  he  enquired 
anxiously  for  any  loose  fragments 
of  marble,  such  as  mi^ht  suffice  to 
line  it.  He  requested  uso  to  be  fur- 
nished with  wood  and  water,  as  tiie 
materials  for  the  last  sepulchral  rites. 
And  these  labours  were  accompa- 
nied, or  continually  interrupted  oy 
tears  and  lamentations,  or  oy  pas- 
sionate ejaculations  on  ^e  blindness 
of  fortune,  in  suffering  so  divine  an 
artist  to  be  thus  violently  snatched 
away,  and  on  the  calamitous  fate  of 
mudcal  science,  which  then  stood  on 
the  brink  of  so  dire  an  eclipse.  In 
these  moments  he  was  most  trulv  in 
an  d^ofiy,  according  to  the  original 
meaning  of  that  wmd;  for  the  con- 
flict was  great  between  two  master- 
principles  of  his  nature;  on  the  one 
nand,  he  clung  with  the  weakness  of 
a  girl  to  life,  even  in  that  miserable 
shm[)e  to  which  it  had  now  sunk; 
and  like  the  poor  malefactor,  with 
whose  last  struggles  Prior  has  so 
atrociously  amusM  himself,  *'  he  of- 
ten took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  de- 
part." Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
resign  his  life  very  speedily,  seemed 
his  only  chance  for  escaping  the  con- 
tumelies— ^perliaps  the  tortures — of 
his  enemies,  and,  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, for  making  sure  of  a 
burial,  and  possibly  of  burial  rites ; 
to  want  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  ancients,  was  the  last  consumma- 
tion of  misery.  Thus  occupied,  and 
thus  distracted— sternly  attracted  to 
the  grave  hj  his  creed,  hideously  re- 
pelled hj  mfirmity  of  nature— he 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  cou- 
rier with  letters  for  the  master  of 
the  house;  letters,  and  from  Rome  I 
What  was  thefar  import?  That  was 
soon  told— briefly,  that  Nero  was 
adjudged  to  be  a  public  enemy  by 
the  Senate,  and  that  official  ordera 
were  issued  for  apprehending  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment  according  to 
the  method  of  ancient  precedent 
Ancient  precedent !  more  majarum  / 
And  how  was  that  ?  eagerly  demand- 
ed the  Emperor.  He  was  answered 
— that  the  state-criminal  in  such 
cases  was  first  stripped  naked,  then 
impaled  as  it  were  between  the 
prongs  of  a  pitchfork,  and  in  that  con- 
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dition  scourged  to  death.    Horror- 
struck  with  this  account,  he  drew 
forth  two  poniards,  or  short  swords, 
tried  their  edges,  and  then  in  utter 
imbecility  of  purpose,  returned  them 
to  their  scabbards,  alleging  that  the 
destined  moment  had  not  yet  arri- 
ved.   Then  he  called  upon  Sporus, 
the  infamous  partner  in  his  former 
excesses,  to  commence  the  funeral 
anthem.    Others,  acain,  he  besought 
to  lead  the  way  in  dying,  and  to  sus- 
twn  him  by  the  spectacle  of  their 
example.    But  this  purpose  also  he 
dismissed  in  the  very  moment  of 
utterance ;  and  turning  away  despair- 
ingly, he  apostrophized  himself  in 
words  reproachful  or  animating,  now 
taxing  his  nature  with  infirmity  of 
purpose,  now  calling  on  himself  by 
name,  with  adjurations  to  remember 
his  dignity,  and  to  act  worthy  of  his 
supreme  station :  «  wiiirtt  n«^«w,  cried 

an'  Ifi/ei  ri«i;r«f— i.  e.  "  Fie,  fie,  then, 
I^ero; — such  a  season  calls  for  per- 
fect self-possession.  Up  then,  and 
rouse  thyself  to  action." 

Thus,  and  in  similar  eflfbrts  to  mas- 
ter the  weakness  of  his  reluctant 
nature — ^weakness  which  would  ex- 
tort pity  from  the  severest  minds, 
were  it  not  from  the  odious  connex- 
ion which  in  him  it  had  with  cruelty 
the  most  merciless — did  this  unhap- 
py prince,  jam  non  salutis  spent  aid 
exitii  solatium  queBrena,  consume  the 
flying  moments,  until  at  length  his 
ears  caught  the  fatal  sounds  or  echoes 
from  a  body  of  horsemen  ridin|^  up 
to  the  villa.  These  were  the  officers 
charged  with  his  arrest;  and  if  he 
should  fall  into  their  hands  alive,  he 
knew  that  his  last  chance  was  over 
for  liberating  himself,  by  a  Roman 
death,  from  the  burthen  of  ignomi- 
nious life,  and  from  a  lingering  tor- 
ture. He  paused  from  his  restless 
motions,  l»tened  attentively,  then 
repeated  a  line  from  Homer — 

(The  resounding  tread  of  swift- 
footed  horses  reverberates  upon  my 
ears) ; — then  under  some  momentary 
impulse  of  courage*  gained  perhaps 
by  figuring  to  himself  the  blooay 
populace  noting  upon  his  mangled 
body,  yet  even  then  needing  the  aux- 
iliary hand  and  vicmioua  courage  of 


his  private  secretary,  Uie  feeble- 
hearted  prince  stabbed  himself  in 
the  throat  The  wound,  however, 
was  not  such  as  to  cause  instant 
death.  He  was  still  breathing,  and 
not  quite  speechless,  when  the  cen- 
turion who  commanded  the  party 
entered  Uie  closet ;  and  to  this  officer, 
who  uttered  a  few  hollow  words  of 
encouragement,  he  was  still  able  to 
make  abrief  reply.  But  in  the  very 
effort  of  speaking  he  expired,  and 
with  an  expression  of  horror  im- 
pressed upon  his  stiffening  features, 
which  communicated  a  sympathetic 
horror  ta  all  beholders. 

Such  was  the  too  memorable  tra- 
gedy which  closed  for  ever  the  bril- 
liant line  of  the  Julian  family,  and 
translated  the  august  title  of  Cffisar 
from  its  original  purpose  as  a  proper 
name  to  that  of  an  official  designa- 
tion. It  is  the  most  striking  instance 
upon  record  of  a  dramatic  and  ex- 
treme vengeance  overtaking  extreme 
guilt;  for,  as  Nero  had  exhausted 
the  utmost  possibilities  of  crime,  so 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  he  drank  off 
the  cup  of  suffering  to  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  what  his  peculiar  nature 
allowed.    And  in  no  life  of  so  short 
a  duration,  have  there  ever  been 
crowded  equal  extremities  of  gor- 

f;eous  prosperity  and  abject  infamy. 
t  may  be  added,  as  another  striking 
illustration  of  the  rapid  mutability 
and  revolutionary  excesses  which 
belonged  to  what  has  been  properly 
callea  the  Roman  stratocracy  then 
disposing  of  the  world,  that  within  no 
very  great  succession  of  weeks  that 
same  victorious  rebel,  the  Emperor 
Galba,  at  whose  feet  Nero  had  been 
self-immolated,  was  laid  a  murdered 
corpse  in  thesame  identical  cell  which 
hadwitnessed  thelingeringagonies  of 
his  unhappy  victim.  This  was  the  act 
of  an  emancipated  slave,  anxious,  by 
a  vindictive  insult  to  the  remains  of 
one  prince,  to  place  on  record  his 
gratitude  to  another.  "  So  runs  the 
world  away  r'— And  in  this  striking 
way  is  retribution  sometimes  dis^ 
pensed. 

In  the  sixth  Csesar  terminated  the 
Julian  line.  The  three  next  Princes 
in  the  succession  were  personally 
uninteresting;  and,  with  a  slight  re- 
serve in  favour  of  Otho,  whose  mo- 
tives for  committing  suicide  Hf  truly 
reported)  argue  great  nobility    of 
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mind  *  were  even  brutal  in  the  tenor 
of  their  lives  and  monstrous;  be- 
sides that  the  extreme  brevity  of 
their  several  reigns  (all  three,  taken 
conjunctly,  having  held  the  supreme 
power  for  no  more  than  twelve 
'  months  and  twenty  days)  dismisses 
them  from  all  effectual  station  or 
right  to  a  separate  notice  in  the  line 
of  Ccsars.  Coming  to  the  tenth  in 
the  succession,  Vespasian,  and  his 
two  sons  Titus  and  Domitian,  who 
make  up  the  list  of  the  twelve  Cse- 
sars,  as  they  are  usually  called,  we 
find  matter  for  deeper  political  me- 
ditation and  subjects  of  curious 
research.  But  these  Emperors  would 
be  more  properly  classed  with  the 
five^  who  succeed  them — Nerva, 
Tralan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Anto- 
nines;  after  whom  comes  the  young 
ruffian  Commodus,  another  Caligu- 
la or  Nero,  from  whose  short  and 
infamous  reign  Gibbon  takes  up  his 
tale  of  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
And  this  classification  would  pro- 
bably have  prevailed,  had  not  the 
very  curious  work  of  Suetonius, 
whose  own  life  and  period  of  obser- 
vation determined  the  series  and 
cycle  of  his  subjects,  led  to  a  differ- 
ent distribution.  But  as  it  is  evi- 
dent thai,  in  the  succession  of  the 
first  twelve  Cesars,  Uie  six  latter 
have  no  connexion  whatever  by  de- 
scent, collaterally,  or  otherwise,  with 
the  six  firsts  it  would  be  a  more 
logical  distribution  to  combine 
them  according  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  state  itself  and  the  succession 
of  its  prosperity  through  the  several 
stages  of  splendour,  declension,  re- 
vival, and  final  decay.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  first  seventeen  would 
belong  to  the  first  stage;  Commo- 
dus would  open  the  second ;  Aure- 
lian  down  to  Constantine  or  Julian 
would  fill  the  third ;  and  Jovian  to 
Aogustulus  would  bring  up  the  me- 
lancholy rear.  Meantime  it  will  be 
proper,  after  thus  briefly  thrqiwing 
our  eyes  over  the  monstrous  atroci- 
ties of  the  early  Csesars,  to  spend  a 
few  lines  in  examining  their  origin, 
and  the  circumstances  which  favour- 
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ed  their  growth.  -For  a  mere  hunter 
after  hidden  or  forgotten  singulari- 
ties ;  a  lover  on  their  own  account  of 
all  strange  perversities  and  freaks  of 
nature,  whether  in  action,  taste,  or 
opinion ;  for  a  collector  and  amateur 
ot  mis^owths  and  abortions;  for  a 
Suetonius,  in  short,  it  may  be  quite 
enough  to  state  and  to  arrange  his 
cabinet  of  specimens  from  the  mar- 
vellous in  human  nature.  But  cer- 
tainly in  modem  times,  any  histo- 
rian, however  little  affecting  the 
praise  of  a  philosophic  investigator, 
would  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
remove  a  little  the  taint  of  the  mira- 
culous and  preternaturid  which  ad- 
heres to  such  anecdotes,  by  entering 
into  the  psychological  grounds  of 
their  possibility;  whether  lying  in 
any  peculiarly  vicious  education, 
early  familiarity  with  bad  models, 
corrupting  associations,  or  other 
plausible  key  to  effects,  which,  taken 
separately,  and  out  of  their  natural 
connexion  with  their  explanatory 
causes,  are  apt  rather  to  startle  and 
revolt  the  feelings  of  sober  thinkers. 
Except,  perhaps,  in  some  chapters 
of  Italian  history,  as,  for  example, 
among  the  most  profligate  of  the 
Papal  houses,  and  amongst  some  of 
the  Florentine  princes,  we  find  hard- 
Ijr  any  parallel  to  Uie  atrocities  of 
Caligula  and  Nero ;  nor  indeed  was 
Tiberius  much  (if  at  all)  behind 
them,  though  otherwise  so  wary  and 
cautious  in  his  conduct.  The  same 
tenor  of  licentiousness  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  individual,  the  same 
craving  after  the  marvellous  and  the 
stupendous  in  guilt,  is  continually 
emerging  in  succeeding  Emperors—* 
in  Vitellius,  in  Domitian,  in  Commo- 
dusy  in  Caracalla — every  where,  in 
short,  where  it  was  not  overruled  by 
one  of  two  causes,  either  by  originid 

goodness  of  nature  too  powerml  to 
e  mastered  by  ordinary  seductions^ 
(and  in  some  cases  removed  from 
their  influence  by  an  early  appren- 
ticeship to  camps,)  or  by  the  terrors 
of  an  exemplary  ruin  immediately 
preceding.  For  such  a  determinate 
tendency  to  the  enormous  and  Ibe 


*  We  may  add  that  the  unexampled  public  grief  which  followed  the  death  of 
Otho,  exceeding  even  that  which  followed  the  death  of  Germanicus,  and  causing 
sevenl  officers  to  commit  saicide,  implies  some  remarkable  goodness  in  this  Princei 
aad  a  very  nnusaal  power  of  conciliating  attachment. 
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anomalouB,  sufficient  causes  must 
exist : — what  were  they  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe 
that  the  people  of  Rome  in  that  age 
were   generally  more    corrupt  by 
many  deerees  than  has  been  usually 
supposed  possible.     The  effect  of 
revolutionary   times,   to   relax   all 
modes  of  moral  obligation,  and  to 
unsettle  the  moral  sense,  has  been 
well  and  philosophically  stated  by 
Mr  Coleridge ;  but  that  would  hardly 
account  for  the  utter  licentiousness 
and  depravity  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Looking  back  tcRepuolican  Rome, 
and  considering  the  state  of  public 
morals  but  fifty  years  before  the 
Emperors,  we    can  with  difficulty 
believe  that  the  descendants  of  a 
people  so  severe  In  their  habits  could 
thus  rapidly  degenerate,  and  that 
a  populace,  once  so  hardy  and  mas- 
culine,   should    assume   the   man- 
ners* which  we  might  expect  in  the 
debauchees  of  Daphne    fthe   infa- 
mous  suburb    of   Antioch)    or   of 
X^anopuB,  into   which    settled   the 
very  lees  and  dregs  of  the  vicious 
Alexandria.     Such  extreme  changes 
would  falsify  all  that  we  know  of  hu- 
man nature ;  we  might  a  j^nori  pro- 
nounce them   impossible ;   and  in 
fact,  upon  searching  history,  we  find 
other  modes  of  solving  the  difficulty. 
In  reality,  the  citizens  of  Rome  were 
at  Uiis  time  a  new  race,  brought  to- 
gether from  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  but  especially  from  Asia.  So 
vast  a  proportion  of^^the  ancient  citi- 


zens had  been  cut  off  by  the  sword, 
and  partly  to  conceal  this  waste  of 
population,  but  much  more  by  way 
of  cheaply  requiting  services,  or  of 
shewing  favour,  or  of  acquiring  in- 
fluence, slaves  had  been  emancipated 
in  such  great  multitudes,  and  after- 
wards invested  with  all  the  rights  of 
citizens,  that,  in  a  smgle  generation, 
Rome   became  almost  transmuted 
into  a  baser  metal ;  the  progeny  of 
those  whom  the  last  feneration  had 
purchased  from  the  sfiive-merchanls. 
These  people  derived  their   stock 
chiefly  trom  Cappadocia,PontU8»  &c., 
and  the  otiier  populous  regions  of 
Asia  Minor ;  and  nence  the  taint  of 
Asiatic  luxury  and  depravity,  which 
was  so  conspicuous  to  all  the  Ro-. 
mans  of  the  old  Republican  severity. 
Juvenal  is  to  be  understood  more 
literally  than  is  sometimes  supposed, 
when  he  compluns  that  long  before 
his  time  the  Orontes    (that  river 
which  washed  the  infamous  capital 
of  Syria)  had  mingled  its  impure 
waters  with  those  of  the  Tiber.  And 
a  litUe  before  him,  Lucan  speaks 
with  mere  historic  gravity  when  he 
says — 

*'  Vivant  Galatseque  S^rique 


Cappadoces,  Gallique,  extremique  orbis 

Iberl, 
Armenti,  Cilices :  nam  post  civUia  heBa 
Hie  Populus  Romanus  erit.*** 

Probably  in  the  time  of  Nero,  not 
one  man  in  six  was  of  pure  Roman 
descentf     And  the  consequences 


•  Blackwell,  in  his  Court  of  Augustus,  vol.  i.  p.  382,  when  noticing  these  lines, 
upon  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Cicerot  in  the  final  proscription  under  the  last  Triumvi- 
rate, comments  thus :  "Those  of  the  greatest  and  truly  Roman  spirit  had  been  murdered 
in  the  field  by  Julius  Csesar ;  the  rest  were  now  massacred  m  the  City  by  his  son 
and  successors ;  in  their  room  came  Syrians,  Cappadocians,  Phrygians,  and  other 
enfranchised  slaves  from  the  conquered  nations  ;" — **  these  in  half  a  century  had 
sunk  so  low,  that  Tiberius  pronounced  her  very  senators  to  be  homines  adservitutem 
natos,  men  born  to  be  slaves." 

f  Suetonius  indeed  pretends  that  Augustus,  personally  at  least,  struggled  against 
this  ruinous  practice — thinking  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment,  "  sincerum 
atque  ab  omni  colluvione  peregrini  et  servilis  sanguinis  incorruptum  servare  popu- 
lum."  And  Horace  is  ready  with  his  flatteries  on  the  same  topic,  lib.  S,  Od.  6. 
But  the  facts  are  against  them  ;  for  the  question  is  not  what  Augustus  did  in  his 
own  person,  (which  at  most  could  not  operate  very  widely  except  by  the  example*) 
but  what  he  permitted  to  be  done.  Now  there  was  a  practice  familiar  to  those 
times ;  that  when  a  congiary  or  any  other  popular  liberality  was  announced,  multi- 
tudes were  enfranchised  by  avaricious  roasters  in  order  to  make  them  capable  of  the 
bounty,  (as  dtisens,)  and  yet  under  the  condition  of  transferring  to  their  emancipa- 
tors whatsoever  they  should  receive ;  U«  rev  2n/u,og'iAis  Wofittjuf  nrtv  Xa/nCetfavrts 
H^vttfinvm-^mft^attrt  T$it  hittfueg'i  rDviXiv^i^iay^saysDionysiusoifHalicarnassus,  in  order 
that  after  receiving  the  com  given  publicly  in  every  month,  they  might  cany  it  to 
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were  sttttable.  Sctreel/  a  family 
has  cone  down  to-  our  knowledge 
that  covild  not  in  one  generation 
enttanerate  a  long  catalogue  of  di- 
Torees  within  Ita  own  cmitracted 
drde.  Everf  man  had  married  a 
§eriee  of  wtvea ;  every  woman  a  se- 
ries of  husbands.  Even  in  the  palace 
of  Augustus^  who  wished  to  be  view- 
ed as  an  exemplar  or  ideal  model 
of  domeatic  purity,  every  principal 
member  of  his  fiunily  was  tainted  in 
ti»t  way ;  himself  in  a  manner  and 
a  d^ree  infamous  even  at  that  time.* 
For  Ae  first  400  rears  of  Rome,  not 
one  divorce  had  been  granted  or 
asked,  although  the  statute  which 
allowed  of  this  indulgence  had  al- 
ways been  in  force,  out  in  the  age 
sttMeeding  to  the  civil  wars  men 
and  women  ^  married/'  says  one  au- 
thor, **  witii  a  view  to  divorce,  and 
divorced  in  order  to  marry.  Many 
of  these  chaiq^es  happened  within 
tiie  year,  especially  if  the  lady  had 
a  lam  fortune,  which  always  went 
witii  her,  and  procured  her  choice  of 
tranrfent  husbands."  And,  **  can  one 
imagine,'*  aalcs  the  same  writer, 
"  Aat  the  fair  one,  who  changed  her 
husband  every  ouarter,  stricSy  kept 
her  matrimonii  fiedth  all  the  three 


months  ?"  Thus  the  very  fountidn 
of  all  the  **  household  chanties"  and 
household  virtues  was  polluted.  And 
after  that  we  need  little  wonder  at 
theassassinations,  poisonings,  and  for- 

gng  of  wills,  which  then  laid  waste 
e  domestic  life  of  the  Romans. 
2.  A  second  source  of  the  univer- 
sal depravity  was  the  ffrowing  in- 
efficacy  of  the  public  religion ;  and 
this  arose  from  its  disproportion  and 
inadequacy  to  the  intellectual  ad« 
vances  of  the  nation.  Meiigion,  in 
its  very  etymology,  has  been  held  to 
imply  are/^afto,  that  is,  a  reiterated 
or  secondary  obligation  of  morals ;  a 
sanction  supplementary  to  tiiat  of 
the  conscience.  Now,  for  a  rude 
and  uncultivated  people,  the  Pagan 
mythology  might  not  be  too  gross  to 
discharge  the  main  functions  of  a 
useful  religion.  So  lonff  as  the  un- 
derstanding could  submit  to  ^e  fa- 
bles of  'the  Pagan  creed,  so  long  it 
was  possible  that  the  hopes  and  fears 
built  upon  that  creed  miffht  be  prac- 
tically efficient  on  men^  lives  and 
intentions.  But  when  the  founda- 
tion gave  way,  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture of  necessity  fell  to  the  ground. 
Those  who  were  obliged  to  reject 
the  ridiculous  legends  which  invested 


those  wholiad  bestowed  upon  them  their  freedom.  In  s  case,  then,  where  sn  ezteniive 
pneciee  of  this  kind  wsa  exposed  to  Aqgustas,  and  publiely  reproved  by  him,  bow 
M  be  proceed  ?  Did  be  reject  the  new-made  citizens  ?  No ;  be  contented  himself 
with  diminishing  the  proportion  originally  destined  for  each,  so  that  the  same  abso- 
Ivte  warn  being  distributed  among  a  namber  increased  by  the  whole  amount  of  ths 
new  inrolsMBts,  of  necessity  the  relative  aom  for  each  separately  was  so  much  less. 
But  this  was  a  remedy  applied  only  to  the  pecuniary  fraud  as  it  would  have  affected 
hioisell^    Tlie  psnnaDent  mischief  to  the  state  went  unredressed. 

*  Part  of  the  story  is  well  known,  but  not  the  whole.  Tiberius  Nero,  a  pra- 
niiii^  young  nobleman,  had  recently  married  a  very  splendid  beauty.  Unfortunately 
for  Uaii,  at  the  marriage  of  Octavia  (sister  to  Augustus)  with  Mark  Anthony,  he 
sUowed  bis  young  wife,  then  about  eighteen,  to  attend  upon  the  bride.  Augustus 
stts  deeply  and  suddenly  fascinated  by  her  charms,  and  without  further  scruple  sent 
a  mesMge  to  Nero-— intimating  that  he  was  in  love  with  bis  wife,  and  would  thank 
him  to  resign  her.  •  The  other,  thinking  it  vain,  in  those  days  of  lawless  prosciip. 
tloB,  to  contest  a  point  of  this  nature  with  one  who  commanded  twelve  lcgion% 
obeyed  the  requisitran.  Upon  some  motive,  now  unknown,  be  was  persuaded  even 
to  degrade  himself  farther ;  for  he  sctually  officiated  at  the  marriage  in  character  of 
htber,  and  gave  away  the  young  beauty  to  his  rival,  although  at  that  time  six  months 
sdvsaced  in  pregnancy  by  himseIC  Tbese  humiliating  concessions  were  extorted 
from  him,  and  yielded  (probably  at  the  instigation  of  friends)  in  order  to  save  his  life. 
In  the  sequel  they  had  the  very  opposite  result ;  for  he  died  soon  after,  and  it  is 
resaonably  supposed  of  grief  and  mortification.  At  the  marriage-feast,  an  incident 
occurred  which  threw  the  whole  company  into  confusion  :  A  little  boy,  roving  from 
eoBch  te  coach  aoMmg  the  guests,  came  at  length  to  that  in  which  Li  via  (the  bride) 
wss  ^ing  by  the  side  of  Augustus,  on  which  he  cried  out  aloud,—*'  Lady,  what  an 
you  doing  here  ?  You  are  mistaken— this  is  not  your  husband — he  is  there,'*  (point* 
isg  to  Tibciius,)  "  go,  go—rise,  Isdy,  and  reeUne  beside  him," 
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the  whole  of  (beirPanthcon,  togetber 
with  the  fabulous  adjudgers  of  tuture 
punishments,  could  not  but  dismiss 
the  punishments,  which  were,  in  fact, 
as  mughable,  and  as  obviously  the 
fictions  of  human  nigenuitj,  as  their 
dispensers.  In  short,  the  civilized 
part  of  the  world  in  those  days  lay 
in  this  dreadful  condition ;  their  in- 
tellect had  far  outgrown  their  reli- 
gion; the  disproportions  between 
8ie  two  were  at  length  become  mon- 
strous ;  and  as  yet  no  purer  or  more 
elevated  faith  was  prepared  for  their 
acceptance.  The  case  was  as  shock- 
ing as  if,  with  our  present  intellec- 
tual needs,  we  should  be  unhappy 
enough  to  have  no  creed  on  which 
to  rest  the  burden  of  our  final  hopes 
and  fears,  of  our  moral  obligations, 
and  of  our  consolations  in  misery, 
except  the  fairy  mythology  of  our 
nurses.  The  condition  of  a  people 
80  situated,  of  a  people  under  the 
calamity  of  having  outgrown  its  re- 
ligious faith,  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.  It  is  probable 
that  such  a  condition  has  never  ex- 
isted before  or  since  that  era  of  the 
world.  The  consequences  to  Rome 
were — that  the  reasoning  and  dispu- 
tatious part  of  her  population  took 
refuge  from  the  paintul  state  of  doubt 
in  Atheism ;  amongst  the  thoughtless 
and  inreflective  the  consequences 
were  chiefly  felt  in  their  morals, 
which  were  thus  sapped  in  their 
foundation. 

S.  A  third  cause,  which  from  the 
first  had  exercised  a  most  bdeful  in- 
fluence upon  the  arts  and  upon  lite- 
rature in  Rome,  had  by  this  time 
matured  its  disastrous  tendencies  to- 
wards the  extinction  of  the  moral 
sensibilities.  This  was  the  Circus, 
and  the  whole  machinery,  form  and 
substance,  of  the  Circensian  shows. 
Why  had  tragedy  no  existence  as  a 
part  of  the  Roman  literature  ?  Be- 
cause— and  that  was  a  reason  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  stifle  all  the 
dramatic  genius  of  Greece  and  Eng- 
land— there  was  too  much  trageoy 
in  the  shape  of  ffross  reality,  almost 
daily  before  their  eyes.  The  amphi- 
theatre  extinguished   the    theatre. 


'How  was  it  possible  that  the  fine  and 
intellectual  griefs  of  the  dramashould 
win  tiheir  way  to  hearts  seared  and 
rendered  callous  by  the  continual 
exhibition  of  scenes  the  most  hide- 
ous, in  which  human  blood  was  pour- 
ed out  like  water,  and  a  human  life 
sacrificed  at  any  moment  either  to 
caprice  in  the  populace,  or  to  a  strife 
of  rivalry  between  the  a^es  and  the 
noes,  or  as  the  penalty  for  any  trifling 
instance  of  awkwardness  in  the  per- 
former himself  ?  Even  the  more  in- 
nocent exhibitions,  in  which  brutes 
only  were  the  sufferers,  could  not 
but  be  mortal  to  all  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities. Five  thousand  wild  animals, 
torn  from  their  native  abodes  in  the 
wilderness  or  forest^  were  often  turn- 
ed out  to  be  hunted,  or  for  mutual 
slaughter,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
exhibition  of  this  nature;  and   it 
sometimes  happened  (a  fact  whicli 
of  itself  proclaims  the  course  of  the 
public  propensities,)  that  the  person 
at  whose  expense  the  shows  were 
exhibited,  by  way  of  paying  special 
court  to  the  people  and  meriting 
their  favour,  in  the  way  most  con- 
spicuously open  to  him,  issued  orders 
that  all,  without  a  solitary  exception, 
should  be  slaughtered.    He  made  it 
known,  as  the  very  highest  gratifica- 
tion which  the  case  allowed,  that  (in 
the  language  of  our  modem  auction- 
eers) the  whole,  "  without  reserve," 
should  perish  before  their  eyes.  Even 
such  spectacles  must  have  hardened 
the  heart,  and  blunted  the  more  de- 
licate sensibilities ;  but  these  would 
soon  cease  to  stimulate  the  pamper- 
ed and  exhausted  sense.    From  the 
combats  of  tigers  or  leopards,  in 
which  the  passions  could  only  be 
gathered  indirectly,  and  by  way  of 
inference  from  the  motions,  the  tran- 
sition must  have  been  almost  inevi- 
table to  those  of  men,  whose  nobler 
and  more  varied  Dassions  spoke  di- 
rectly, and  by  the  intelligible  lan- 
guage of  the  eye,  to  human  specta- 
tors; and  from  the  frequent  con- 
templation of  these  authorized  mur- 
ders, in  which  a  whole  people,  wo- 
men* as  much  as  men,  and  children 
intermingled  with  both,  looked  on 


•  AugustuK,  indeed,  strove  to  exclude  the  women  from  one  part  of  the  Circensian 
spectacles ;  and  what  was  that  ?  Simply  from  the  sight  of  the  athleta,  as  being  naked. 
But  that  they  should  witness  the  pangs  of  the  dying  gladiators,  he  deemed  quite 
ftiiowaWe,   Tlie  smooth  barbarian  considered,  that  a  license  of  the  first  sort  offended 
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wiib  leisurely  indiffereneeyivith  anxi-  ally  abrogate  bis  privilege.  For  the 
0U9  ezpectaUon,  or  with  rapturous  first  time  in  the  person  of  an  Impe- 
deligfat,  whilst  below  them  were  rator  was  seen  a  supreme  autocrat, 
passing  the  direct  suffering  of  hu-  who  had  virtually  and  effectively  all 
mtnity,  and  not  seldom  its  dying  the  irresponsibility  which  the  law 
pangA,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  a  assigned,  and  the  origin  of  his  office 
result  different  trom  that  which  did  presumed. '  Satisfied  to  know  that 
JQ  fact  take  place,— universal  hard-  be  possessed  such  power,  Augustus, 
oefts  of  heart,  obdurate  depravity,  as  much  from  natural  taste  as  policy, 
and  a  twofold  degradation  of  human  was  glad  to  dissemble  it,  and  by 
nature,  which  acted  simultaneously  every  means  to  withdraw  it  from 
npoD  the  two  pillars  of  morality,  public  notice.  But  he  had  passed 
(which  are  otherwise  not  often  as-  his  youth  as  citizen  of  a  republic ; 
sailed  together,)  of  natural  sensibi-  and  in  the  state  of  transition  to  auto- 
lity  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  se-  cracy,  in  his  office  of  TViumvir,  had 
cond,  of  conscientious  principle.  experimentally  known  the  perils  of 
4.  But  these  were  circumstances  rivalship,  and  the  pains  or  foreign 
which  applied  to  the  whole  popula-  control,  too  feelinffly  to  provoke  un- 
ti<m  iDoiscriminately.  Superadded  necessarily  any  sleeping  embers  of 
to  these,  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor,  the  republican  spirit  Tiberius, 
and  affecting  him  exclusively,  was  though  familiar  from  his  infancy 
this  prodigious  disadvantage — that  with  the  servile  homage  of  a  court, 
ancient  reverence  for  the  immediate  was  yet  modified  by  the  popular 
witnesses  of  hia  actions,  and  for  the  temper  of  Augustus ;  and  he  came 
people  and  Senate  who  would  under  late  to  the  throne.  Caligula  was  the 
other  circamstancea  have  exercised  first  prince  on  whom  the  entire  effect 
the  old  functions  of  the  censor,  was,  of  his  political  situation  was  allowed 
as  to  the  Emperor,  pretty  nearly  ob-  to  operate ;  and  the  natural  results 
Hterated.  The  very  title  of  Impera"  were  seen— he  was  the  first  absolute 
tor,  from  which  we  have  derived  our  monster.  He  must  early  have  seen 
modem  one  of  Empermr,  proclaims  the  realities  of  his  position,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  government,  and  what  quarter  it  was  that  any  cloud 
the  tenure  of  that  office.  It  was  could  arise  to  menace  his  security, 
purely  a  government  by  the  sword.  To  the  Senate  or  people  any  respect 
or  permanent  stratocracy  having  a  which  he  might  think  proper  to  pay^ 
movable  head.  Never  was  there  a  must  have  been  imputed  by  all  par- 
people  who  enquired  so  impertinent-  ties  to  the  Ihngering  superstitions  of 
ly  as  the  BLomans  into  the  domestic  custom,  to  involuntary  habit,  to 
conduct  of  each  private  citizen.  No  court  dissimulation,  or  to  the  decen- 
rank  eacaped  this  jealous  vigilance ;  cies  of  external  form,  and  the  pre- 
and  private  liberty,  even  in  the  most  scriptive  reverence  of  ancient  names, 
indifferent  circumstances  of  taste  or  But  neither  Senate  nor  people  could 
expense,  was  sacrificed  to  this  in-  enforce  their  claims— whatever  they 
quiaitorial  rigour  of  surveillance  ex-  might  happen  to  be.  Their  sanction 
ercised  on  behalf  of  the  state,  some-  and  ratitying  vote  might  be  worth 
times  by  erroneous  patriotism,  too  having,  as  consecrating  what  waa 
often  by  malice  in  disguise.  To  this  already  secure,  and  conciliating  the 
»pirit  the  highest  public  officers  scruples  of  the  weak  to  the  absolute 
were  obliged  to  bow ;  the  Qonsuls,  decision  of  the  strong.  But  their 
not  less  than  others.  And  even  the  resistance,  as  an  original  movement, 
occasional  Dictator,  if  by  law  irre-  was  so  wholly  wiUiout  hope,  that 
iponsible,  acted  nevertheless  as  one  they  were  never  weak  enough  to 
who  knew  that  any  change  which  threaten  it. 
depressed  his  party,  might  cventu-  The  army  was  the  true  successor 


against  deconun,  whilst  the  other  violated  only  the  sanctities  of  the  human  heart, 
sad  the  whole  sexual  character  of  women.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  to  the  brutalizing 
effect  of  these  exhibitions  we  are  to  ascribe  not  only  the  early  extinction  of  the  Ro- 
aan  drama,  bot  generally  the  inferiority  of  Rome  to  Greece  in  every  department  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  fine  temper  of  Roman  sensibility,  which  no  culture  could  bavQ 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  Grecian,  was  thus  dulled  for  ev^  application. 
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to  their  places,  being  the  ultimate 
depository  of  power.  Yet,  as  the 
army  was  necessarily  subdivided,  as 
the  shifting  circumstances  upon 
every  frontier  were  continually  vary- 
ing the  strength  of  the  several  divi- 
sions as  to  numbers  and  state  of  dis- 
cipline, one  part  might  be  balanced 
against  the  other  by  an  Imperator 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  whole. 
The  rigour  of  the  military  sticramen' 
rum,  or  oath  of  allegiance,  made  it 
dangerous  to  offer  the  first  over- 
tures to  rebellion ;  and  the  mpney, 
which  the  soldiers  were  continually 
depositing  in  tiie  bank,  placed  at  the 
foot  of  their  military  standards,  if 
sometimes  turned  against  the  Em- 
peror, was  also  liable  to  be  seques- 
trated in  his  favour.  There  were 
then,  in  fact,  two  great  forces  In  tiie 
government  acting  in  and  by  each 
odier — ^the  Stratocracy,  and  the  Au- 
tocracy. Each  needed  the  other; 
each  stood  in  awe  of  each.  But,  as 
regarded  all  other  forces  in  the  em- 
pire, constitutional  or  irregular,  po^ 
pular  or  senatorial,  neither  had  any 
thing  to  fear.  Under  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  therefore,  consider- 
ing the  hanxds  of  a  rebellion,  the 
Emperor  was  substantially  liberated 
from  all  control.  Vexations  or  out- 
rages upon  the  populace  were  not 
such  to  the  army.  It  was  but  rarely 
tiiat  the  soldier  participated  in  tiie 
emotions  of  the  citUsen.  And  thus, 
being  effectually  without  check,  the 
most  vicious  of  the  Ceesars  went  on 
without  fear,  presuming  upon  the 
weakness  of  one  part  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  indifference  of  the  other, 
until  he  was  tempted  onwards  to 
atrocities  which  armed  against  him 
the  common  feelinfj^  of  human  na- 
ture, and  all  mankind,  as  it  were, 
rose  in  a  body  with  one  voice,  and 
iqiparently  with  one  heart,  united  by 
mere  force  of  indignant  sympathy, 
to  put  him  down,  and  **  abate^'  him 
as  a  monster.  But,  until  he  brought 
matters  to  this  extremity,  Cffisar  had 
no  cause  to  fear.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
(^rtain,  in  any  one  instance,  where 
this  exemplary  chastisement  over- 
took him,  that  the  apparent  unani- 
mity of  the  actors  went  further  than 
the  practical  conclusion  of  *'  abatiog" 
the  imperial  nuisance,  or  that  their 
indignation  had  settled  upon  the 
same  offences.  In  general  the  army 
measured  the  guilt  by  the  public 


scandal,  rather  than  by  its  moral  atro- 
city;  and  Caesar  suffered  perhaps  in 
every  case,  not  so  much  because  he 
had  violated  his  duties,  as  because 
he  had  dishonoured  his  office. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  total  absence 
of  the  checks  which  have  almost 
universally  existed  to  control  other 
despots,  under  some  indirect  shape, 
even  where  none  was  provided  by 
the  laws,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
main  peculiarity  affecting  tiie  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Csesar,  which  pe- 
culiarity it  was,  superadded  to  the 
other  three,  that  finally  made  those 
three  operative  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent. It  is  in  the  perfection  of  the 
stratocracy  tiiat  we  must  look  for 
the  key  to  the  excesses  of  the  auto- 
crat. Even  in  the  bloody  despotisms 
of  the  Barbary  states,  there  has  al- 
ways existed  in  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  whidi  could  not 
be  violated  witn  safety,  one  check 
more  upon  the  caprices  of  the  des- 
pot than  was  found  at  Rome.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  what  affects  us 
on  the  first  reading  as  a  prodigy  or 
anomaly  in  the  frantic  outrages  of 
the  early  Csesars — ^falls  within  the 
natural  bounds  of  inteltieible  human 
nature,  when  we  state  the  case  con- 
siderately. Surrounded  by  a  popu- 
lation which  had  not  only  gone 
through  a  most  vicious  and  corrupt- 
ing discipline,  and  had  been  utterly 
ruined  by  the  license  of  revolution- 
ary times,  and  the  bloodiest  proscrip- 
tions, but  had  even  been  extensivriy 
changed  in  its  very  elements,  and 
from  the  descendants  of  Romulus 
had  been  transmuted  into  an  Asiatic 
mob ; — starting  from  this  point,  and 
considering  as  the  second  feature  of 
the  case,  that  this  transfigured  people, 
morally  so  degenerate,  were  earned, 
however,  by  Oie  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion to  a  certain  inteflectual  idtitude, 
which  tiie  popular  religion  had  not 
strength  to  ascend — but  from  inhe- 
rent disproportion  remained  at  the 
base  of  tne  general  civilisation.  Inca- 
pable of  accompanying  the  other 
elements  in  their  advance ; — thirdly, 
that  this  polished  condition  of  so- 
ciety, which  should  naturally  with 
the  evils  of  a  luxurious  repose  have 
counted  upon  itas  pacific  benefits,  had 
yet»  by  means  of  its  circus  and  its 
gladiatorial  contests,  applied  a  con- 
stant irritation,  and  a  system  of  pnn 
▼ocatloiiato  the  appethes  for  Mood, 
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such  as  in  All  other  nations  are  con- 
Docted  with  the  rudest  stages  of  so- 
cietr,  and  with  the  most  barbarous 
modesof  warfare,  noreven  In  such  cir- 
cumstances without  many  palliatives 
wantiiig  to  the  spectators  of  the  Cir- 
cas  ;~combinine  these  considera- 
tionsy  we  have  aTreadf  a  key  to  the 
enonnidee  and  hideous  excesses  of 
the  Roman  Imperator.  The  hot  blood 
which  excites,  and  the  adventurous 
courage  which  accompanies,  the  ex- 
cesses of  sai^uinarv  warfare^presup- 
pose  a  condition  of  the  moral  nature 
cot  to  be  compared  for  malignity  and 
baleful  tendency  to  the  cool  and  cow- 
ardly spirit  of  amateurablp  in  which 
the  Roman  (perhaps  an  effeminate 
Asiatic)  sat  looising  down  upon  the 
bravest  of  men  (Thradans,  or  other 
Europeans]^  mailing  each  other  for 
his  recreatioa.  when,  lastly,  from 
such  a  popuktioB,  and  thus  disci- 
plined mm  his  nursery  days,  we 
suppose  the  ease  of  ime  individual 
selected,  privileged,  and  raised  to  a 
conscious  irresponsibility,  except  at 
the  har  of  one  extrajudicial  tribunal, 
not  easily  srkated,  and  notoriously 
to  be  propil^ated  by  other  means 
than  those  of  upright  or  impartial 
conduct,  we  lay  together  the  ele- 
ments of  a  situation  too  trying  for 
poor  human  nature,  and  fitted  only 
to  the  faculties  of  an  angel  or  a  de- 
mon ;  of  an  anffel,  if  we  suppose  him 
to  resist  its  full  temptations ;  of  a  de- 
mon, if  we  suppose  him  to  use  its 
total  opportunities.  Thus  interpret- 
ed and  solved,  Caligula  and  Nero  be- 
come ordinary  men. 

But,  finally,  what  if,  after  all,  the 
worst  of  the  Csesars,  and  these  in 
particular,  were  entlUed  to  the  be- 
nefit of  a  still  shorter  and  more  con- 
clusive apol<^  ?  What  if,  in  a  true 
medical  sense,  the^  were  insane  ?  It 
is  eertmn  that  a  vem  of  madness  ran 
in  the  family ;  and  anecdotes  are  re- 
corded of  the  three  worst,  which  go 
far  to  establish  it  as  a  fact,  and  others 
which  would  imply  it  as  symptoms 
— preceding  or  accompanying.  As 
belonging  to  the  former  class,  Udce 
the  following  story :  At  midnight  an 
elderly  genUeman  suddenly  sends 
round  a  message  to  a  select  party  of 
noblemen,  rouses,  them  out  of  bed, 
and  summons  them  instantly  to  his 
palace.  TrembHngfor  their  lives  from 
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the  suddenness  of  the  summons,  and 
from  the  unseasonable  hour,  and 
scarcely  doubting  that  by' some  aao- 
nvmous  delator  they  have  been  im« 

SUcated  as  parties  to  a  conspiracy, 
ey  hurry  to  the  palace— are  recei- 
ved in  portentous  silence  by  Uie  usIh 
ers  andpages  in  attendance — are  con- 
ducted to  a  saloon,  where  (as  in  every 
where  else)  the  silence  or  night  pre* 
vails,  united  with  the  silence  of  Tear 
and  whispering  expectation.  All  are 
seated — all  look  at  each  other  in  omi- 
nous anxiety.    Which  is  accuser? 
Which  is  the  accused?    On  whom 
sliall  their  suspicion  settle — on  whom 
their  pity? — All  are  silent — almost 
speechless — and  even  the  current  of 
their  thoughts  is  frost-bound  by  fear. 
Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  or  a 
viol  is  caught  from  a  distance—it 
swells  upon  the  ear — steps  approach 
— and  in  another  moment  in  rushes 
the  elderly  gentleman,  grave  and 
gloomy  as  his  audience,  but  caper- 
ing about  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 
For  half  an  hour  he  continues  to 
perform  all  possible  evolutions  of 
caprioles,  pirouettes,  and  other  ex- 
travagant feats  of  activity,  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  fiddle ;  and, 
at  length,  not  havine  once  looked  at 
his  guests,  the  elaerly  gentieman 
whirls  out  of  the  room  in  the  same 
transport  of  emotion  with  which  he 
entered  it;  the  panic-struck  visitors 
are  requested  by  a  slave  to  consider 
^emselves  as  dismissed:  they  re- 
tire;  resume  their  couches  :— the 
nocturnal  pageant  has  "  dislimned" 
and  vanished;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  were  it  not  for  their  con- 
curring testimonies,  all  would  be 
disposed  to  take  this  interruption  of 
their  sleep  for  one  of  its  most  fantas- 
tic dreams.   The  elderly  gentleman, 
who  figured  in  this  deWriouBpasseul — 
who  was  he  ?  He  was  Tiberius  Csesar, 
king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  the  terra- 
queous globe.  Would  a  British  jury 
demandbetter  evidence  than  this  of  a 
disturbed  intellect  in  any  formal  pro- 
cess de  lunatico  in^uirendof    ror 
Caligula,  a«iUi,  the  evidence  of  symp- 
toms is  slul  plainer.    He  knew  his 
own  defect;    and  purposed  ffoing 
'  through  a  course  of  hellebore.  Sleep- 
lessness, one  of  the  commonest  indi- 
cations of  lunacy,  haunted  him  in  an 
excess  rarely  recorded.*  The  same. 


*  No  fiction  of  romance  presents  so  awful  a  picture  of  the  ideal  tyrant  as  that  of 
CaBgali  Ipf  asetonitis.     His  palace— radiant  with  purple  and  gold,  bat  murder 
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or  similar  facts/  migbt  be  brought  brought  back  within  the  fold^  of  hi 

forward  on  behalf  of  Nero.    And  manity,  as  objects  rather  of  pity  tfaa 

thus  these  unfortunate  princes,  who  of  abhorrence,  %7ould  be  reconcile 

have  so  long  (and  with  so  little  in-  to  our  indulgent  feelings,  and,  at  tb 

vestigation  of  their  cases)  passed  for  same  time,  made  intelligible  to  oui 

monsters  or  for  demoniac  counter-  understandings, 
felts  of  men,  would  at  length  be 


every  where  lurking  beneath  flowers ; — ^his  smiles  and  echoing  laughter— >ma8kiDg(7« 
hardly  meant  to  mask)  bis  foul  treachery  of  heart ;— his  hideous  and  tumultuousdreami 
«-his  baffled  sleep— and  his  sleepless  nights—compose  the  picture  of  an  ^sehylas. 
What  a  master's  sketch  lies  in  these  few  lines  :^^  Incitabatur  insomnio  maxifflej 
neque  enim  plus  tribus  horis  nocturnis  quietcebat ;  ac  ne  his  placida  quiete,  at  pavidj 
miris  rerum  imaginibas :  ut  qui  inter  ceteras  pelagi  quondam  speciem  colloquentea 
secum  videre  visus  sit.  Ideoque  magna  parte  noctis,  vigilise  cubandique  taedio,  nunc 
toro  residens,  nunc  per  longissimas  porticus  vsgus,  invocare  identidem  atque  ezspec< 
tare  lucem  consueverat ;" — t.  e.  But,  above  all,  he  was  tormented  with  nervoos  ini 
tation,  by  sleeplessness ;  for  he  enjoyed  not  more  than  three  hours  of  nocturnal  re- 
pose ;  nor  these  even  in  pure  untroubled  rest,  but  agitated  by  pbantasmata  of  por- 
tentous augury;  as,  for  example,  upon  one  occasion  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  tea, 
under  some  definite  impersonation,  conversing  with  himself.  Hence  it  was,  and 
from  this  incapacity  of  sleeping,  and  from  weariness  of  lying  awake,  that  he  had  fall- 
en into  habits  of  ranging  all  the  night  long  through  the  palace,  sometimes  throwing 
himself  on  a  couch,  sometimes  wandering  along  the  vast  corridors— watching  for  the 
earliest  dawn,  and  anxiously  invoking  its  approach. 


TO  TUB  UEMORY  OP  THE  DEEPLY-LAMBNTED  ENSIGN  GEORGB  HOLFORD 
WALKER,  WHO  WAS  SHOT  THROUGH  THE  HEART  IN  AN  AFFAIR  WITH  THE 
MALAYS,  ON  THE  Sd  OF  MAY  1832,  AND  DIED  INSTANTANEOUSLY,  IN  BIS 
19tH  YEAR. 

Oh,  fare-thee-well I  our  beautiful  and  brave! 

Our  lovely,  gentle,  generous,  gallant  boy ! 
Oh !  what  a  sum  of  ardent  hope  and  joy 

Lies  crushed  and  wither'd  in  thy  distant  grave  I 

Thy  cheek  in  its  first  down,— thy  dark  blue  eye, 

Bright  flashing  with  an  ardent  spirit's  fire, 
Shone  like  the  sunbeam  of  yon  torrid  sky, — 

While  fame  precocious  fed  thy  young  desbe. 

Happy  and  hopeful  wert  thou !    Whosoe'er 
Look'd  on  thine  open,  manly  forehead,  smiled ; 

For  there  was  written  many  a  promise  fair, — 
But,  oh,  how  fate  such  promise  has  beguiled ! 

Yet  there  was  mercy  in  thine  early  doom. 
For  thy  career,  bless'd  youth,  though  brief,  was  bright ; 

And  thou  wert  stricken  pangless  to  the  tomb. 
In  the  first  transport  of  thy  conscious  might 

Why  dwell  we  on  the  praise  thou  might'st  have  won. 
Had  thy  young  promise  ripen'd  I    Had  the  man. 

Maturing  in  the  beam  of  Glory's  sun. 
Been  spared  to  finish  as  the  boy  began  I 

Let  us  not  think  I    Such  thought  is  anguish  now  ! 

Oh,  may  His  will  be  done  who  call'd  thee  hence  I 
And  this  sore  chastening  wisely  did  bestow 

On  hearts  too  proud,  affections  too  intense! 

MARGT.  HODSON. 

> 
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LITTLB  LBONARD's  LAST  "  GOOD-NIGHT." 


<f 


GooD-night  I  good-night !  I  go  to  sleep,*'  * 

Murinurd  the  little  child ; — 
And  oh !  the  ray  of  heaven  that  broke 
On  the  Bweet  lips  that  faintly  spoke 

That  soft "  Good-nighty"  and  smiled. 

That  angel  smile !  that  loving  look 

From  the  dim  closing  eyes  I 
The  peace  of  that  pure  brow  I  But  there-^ 
Aye — on  that  brow,  so  young  I  so  fair  I 

An  awful  shadow  lies. 

The  gloom  of  evening-*of  the  boughs 

That  o'er  yon  window  wave- 
Nay,  nay — within  these  silent  walls, 
A  deeper,  darker,  shadow  falls. 

The  twilight  of  the  Grave— 

The  twiiight  of  the  <Grave— for  still 

Fast  comes  the  fluttering  breaths- 
One  fading  smile — one  Iook  of  love— 
A  murmur — as  from  brooding  dove — 

*'  Good-night" ^And  thb  is  Death ! 

Oh !  who  hath  called  thee  «  Terrible  I" 

Mild  Angel  I  most  benign ! 
Coidd  mother's  fondest  lullaby 
Have  laid  to  rest  more  blissfully 

That  sleeping  babe,  than  thine ! 

m 

Yet  this  is  Death — the  doom  for  all 

Of  Adam's  race  decreed — 
**  But  this  poor  lamb  I  this  little  one  I— 
What  had  the  guiltless  creature  done  ?"— 

Unhappy  heart  I  take  heed ; 

Though  He  is  merciful  as  just 

Who  hears  that  fond  appeal — 
He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed. 
He  will  not  search  the  wounds  that  bleed- 
He  only  wounds  to  heal. 

"  Let  little  children  come  to  me," 

He  cried,  and  to  his  breast 
Folded  them  tenderly— To-day 
He  calls  thine  unshorn  lamb  away 

To  that  securest  rest  I 

C. 


*  These  were  the  dying  words  of  a  little  child,  related  to  the  author,  uttered  at 
the  monent  qf  its  departure. 
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Hit  bird's  piotubb— OBsnr  cbasb. 

TO  THE  BDITOR  OP  BLACKWOOD'i  MAOAXINB. 

Dbar  Sir,— The  following  letters  ezpliiB  the  purport  te  which  they  were 
written.  In  themselves  they  are  interestlitf ;  and  as  one  is  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  would  be  perhaps  a  aeifish  ii^otttee  to  withhold  its  pub- 
lication. I  would  fain  think  they  may  be  read  not  without  interest,  trom 
another  cause.  They  relate  to  a  Picture,  painted  by  poor  Bird,  R.A.,  who 
died  when  he  had  just  attained  that  eminence  in  his  profesaioa  from  which 
he  might  hare  expected  to  reap  a  golden  harrett;  but  **  aliter  visum  est." 
That  picture  was  bhevj  Chase ;  it  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford, and  I  believe  obtained  Uie  prize  from  the  British  Institution.  It  is  en- 
graved in  mezzotinto  by  Mr  Young.  The  original  slceich  in  oils  was  in  gra- 
titude presented  by  the  painter  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  is,  I  presume,  now 
at  Abbotsford ;  and  there  may  it  lonff  remain,  a  memorial  of  tne  kindness  of 
that  great  and  excellent  man,  and  of  the  genius  and  graieful  feelings  of  the 
artist  Among  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  (notwith- 
standing I  am  disposed  to  find  many  faults  with  it)  a  delightful  work,  may 
be  found  that  of  poor  Bird.  I  am  unwilling  to  call  in  question  the  judg- 
ment of  so  good  and  amusing  a  writer ;  but  there  are  sundry  matters  in 
those  Lives,  upon  which  I  have  sometimes  intended  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
remonstrance.  His  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  certainly  written  with 
a  prejudice ;  too  much  hearsay  evidence,  and  that  too  picked  up  frdm  ser- 
vants, b  admitted,  and  inferences  of  character  drawn  therefrom.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  justly  appreciated  the  mind  of  that  great  man.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  But  the  Life  or  Bird,  on  whose  account  these  letters  were  writ- 
ten, gives  no  idea  whatever  of  the  man.  I  knew  him  well— nerhaps  no  one 
better — and  from  his  commencing  as  an  artist,  to  the  day  or  his  death,  was 
in  almost  daily  intercourse  with  him ;  and  I  must  say  the  life  of  him  writ- 
ten by  Allan  Cunningham,  may  be  as  well  the  life  of  any  one  as  of  my  old 
friend  Bird.  It  is  in  little,  or  nothing,  correct  There  were  many  friends 
of  the  painter  who  knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  for  his  many  virtues  and 
his  genius,  to  whom  it  is  surprising  the  author  did  not  spply.  Should  he 
meditate  another  edition,  and  wish  to  revise  that  portion  of  his  valuable 
work,  he  may,  without  difficulty,  obtain  more  correct,  as  well  as  more  in- 
teresting information. 

The  writer  of  the  Letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  (No.  I.)  was  a  very  near 
relative  of  mine,  and  that  and  the  Reply  (No.  II.)  came  into  my  pos- 
session at  his  decease  in  1812.— I  need  not  say  I  shall  carefully  preserve 
the  originals. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.E. 

Dec  8, 1832. 

No.  L 


-n  Court,  Dec.  d,  1811. 
SiR,»-I  am  much  at  a  loss  how  to 
apologize  to  you  for  intruding  my- 
self, a  perfect  stranger,  upon  your 
notice;  but  the  truth  is,  I  wish  for 
some  information  respecting  the  cos- 
tume of  your  countrymen  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  14th  century.  I 
know  that  you  are  better  able  to  give 
me  this  information  than  any  other 
person,  and  I  throw  myself  upon 
your  liberality,  in  the  hope  that  you 


will  wave  the  ceremony  of  a  formal 
introduction,  and  do  me  the  favour 
to  answer  my  enquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject Mr  Murray  of  Fleet  Street, 
who  has  favoured  me  with  your  ad- 
dress, will,  I  have  no  doubt,  make 
such  a  report  of  me,  as  may  in  some 
degree  qualify  the  presumption  of 
this  abrupt  application.  It  is  but  fair 
to  acknowledge  that  my  enquiries 
have  no  reference  to  any  underta- 
king of  my  own,  but  are  solely  intend- 
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ed  for  the  benefit  of  a  yery  bigeidoiie  in  what  did  it  contitt  ?    Were  the 

friend,  who  has  filmed  the  design  offensive  weapons  the  same  ?  or  in 

oi  a  pictiirey  taken  from  the  follow-  what  did  they  differ  ?    Should  the 

Lbs  stansn  of  the  old  hallad  of  Chevy  followers  of  the  body  of  Douglas 

ChMe»  have  their  helmets  on  their  heads, 

-  Next  day  did  many  widows  eame,-&c  ^'■^,V*®*'  ^^ '  "^^  '^*»  there  any 

^              '                   '  peculiar   mode   of  carrying  their 

Though  this  ballad  is  not  strictly  his-  arms  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Was  the 
toried,  yet  time  has  given  it  a  sane-  plaid  in  use  at  this  period ;  and  if  bo, 
tion  almost  equal  to  auch  authority )  how  was  it  worn  ?    Was  there  any 
and  as  we  are  to  look  to  the  battle  of  distinction  or  difference   in  dress 
Otterboume  for  many  of  Its  eventa,  amongst  persona  of  the  higher,  mid- 
it  asaomes  a  aomewhat  higher  rank  die,  or  lower  ranks,  except  that  of 
than  a  completely  fictitioua  aubject  fineness  or  quality^I  mean  such  as 
would  be  permitted  to  claim.  In  the  were  professedly  not  military  ?  Sup- 
action  passed  on  the  Borders  between  pose  Lady  Percy  should  be  introdu- 
the  retainers  of  the  ^eat  houses  of  ced  lamenting  over  the  body  of  her 
Dooglaa  and  Percy,  m  aome  degree  husband,  as  she  would  form  part  of 
the  manners  and  dress  of  the  two  the  principal  group,  how  might  she 
countries  are  to  be  preserved ;  not  be  properly  drest  as  to  colour  and 
onlv  the  military,  but  the  common  fashion  of  her  clothes  ?    Was  there 
and  ordinary  habilimenta    of  the  any  prevailinff  colour  in  the  dresses 
higher,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  of  middle  and  lower  clasaea  ?    Waa 
of  audi  as  might  be  likely  to  visit  the  bonnet,  or  what  else,  worn  on  the 
the  field  the  dav  after  the  battle,  in  head  at  this  period,  and  of  what  form 
search  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  colour  ?    I  take  it  for  granted 
I  recollect,  in  the  first  sketch  of  this  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  coun- 
object,  the  friends  of  Douglas  are  try  of  Scotland  differed  but  little  In 
bcsrinff  liis  body  from  the  field  in  a  their   dress  from  the  French  and 
load  of  solemn  procession,  the  whole  English,  with  whom  they  had  con- 
io  shadow.  The  perspective  of  this  stent  intercourse*  The  armour  of  the 
retirinff  train  proauces  a  melancholy  military  retainers  might  be  similar 
jret  s^Iime  dJecC  The  form  of  the  likewise,  but  that  the  great  distinc- 
body  in  scarcely  perceptible  ;  the  tion  was  the  badge  or  crest  of  the 
bearers,  and  they  who  precede  the  great  leaders  which  was  worn  by  the 
oorpae,  grow  indiatinet  from  the  in-  common  aoldiers,  either  painted  or 
creaeing  diatnnce ;  and  the  few  who  embossed  upon  their  armour  before 
follow  appear  to  have  their  heada  and  behind,  auch  as  I  have  observed 
lad  bodiea  covered  with  aomething  on  the  plate  of  the  sieffe  of  Boulogne, 
like  mourning  doaka.  Thia  laat  divi*  temp.  Hen.  YIIL,  and  published  by 
ftton  of  the  attendants  of  the  decea-  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     Thia 
•ed  hero,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  seems  confirmed  by  an  historical 
critidae  as  bearing  too  near  a  reaem-  event  at  a  subaequent  period.    At 
bisnce  to  a  funeral  provided  by  an  the  battle  of  Bamett,  in  1471,  the 
undertaker,  and  mav  probably  in-  similarity  of  a  aun  and  a  atar  on  the 
troduce  ludicroua  ideaa,  where  all  liveriea  of  Edward  and  Warwick, 
ibottld  be  aerioua  and  aolemn.    I  produced  a  miatake  ftttal  to  the  Lan- 
rather  think  thia  group  ahould  prin-  caatriana.    I  wiah  my  friend  had  ta- 
cifMlly  consist  of  military  peraona  ken  the  battle  of  Otterboume  for  hia 
BOtcompletely  armed  depudau  cap,  aubject,  in  which  Douglas  waa  alain, 
but  rather  negligently,  as  their  con-  and  Hotspur  taken  priaoner  $  this 
dition  might  require  under  the  ex-  would,  I  think,  have  given  mater 
)»tiDgcircumatancea,butatillinauch  variety  and  intereat  to  the  picture; 
manner  aa  to  dlstiniruish  them  as  but  1  do  not  interpoae  my  fallible 
retainers  or  frienda  of  the  house  of  judgment  to  obliterate  the  impres- 
Douglaa.  &ving  stated  thus  much  of  sions  which  genius  may  have  formed 
the  subject,  the  following  questions  in  the  mind   of  the  painter,  and 
sill  naturally  arise,  to  enable  the  which  thorough  knowledge  of  his  art 
painter  to  execute  his  task  with  fide-  may  enable  him  to  execute  beyond 
utj  and  propriety.    Waa  there  any  my  feeble  conception.  Hove  the  sis- 
diierenee  in  the  defensive  armour  ter  arte;  and  when  I  am  writing  to 
of  the  eontendling  parties  |  and  if  ao,  the  firat  Poet  of  the  age,  I  scarcely 
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know  how  to  restrain  my  pen  from 
offering  tJiat  tribute  whicn  is  due 
from  t&ose  who  love  and  honour  vir- 
tue'Jand  genius  to  those  who  possess 
them. 

*'  O  let  yoar  spirit  itill  my  bosom  soothe, 
Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wander- 
ings guide ! 
Your  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can 

smooth ; 
For  well  I  know  wherever  you  reside, 
There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence 
abide." 

I  must  end,  as  I  began,  with  an  apo- 
logy for  troubling  you  with  this  long 


letter.  If  you  shall  think  it  worth 
answering,  my  friend  will  be  proud 
to  benefit  by  your  instructions ;  if 
not,  I  shall  at  least  have  made  an  ef« 
fort  to  serve  him  extremely  gratify- 
ing to  myself,  as  it  gives  me  the  op- 
portunitv  of  expressing  the  high  re- 
spect I  feel  for  your  character,  and 
of  thanking  you  for  the  gratification 
I  have  received  from  the  repeated 
perusal  of  your  charming  produc- 
tions. — Believe  me  to  be,  with  most 
sincere  respect  and  regard. 
Sir,  your  very  obedt.  servt., 

T.  E. 


No.  II. 


Sir, 


I  am  favoured  with  your  letter, 
and  without  pretending  to  touch  up- 
on the  complimentary  part  of  it,  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  I  am  much 
flattered  by  your  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  appeal  to  me  on  a  point  of 
national  antiquities.  I  am  Yerv 
partial  to  Chevy  Chase,  although 
perhaps  Otterboume  might  have 
afforded  a  more  varied  subject  for 
the  pencil.  But  the  imagination  of 
the  artistbeingonce'.deepty  impress- 
ed with  ik  favourite  idea,  he  will 
be  certain  to  make  more  of  it  than 
of  any  other  that  can  be  suggested 
to  him.  In  attempting  to  answer 
your  queries,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
for  the  difficulty  in  describing  what 
can  only  be  accurately  expressed  by 
drawing,  &c  &c.  I  shall  at  least 
have  one  good  thick  cloak  under 
which  to  shelter  my  ignorance.  I 
ffreatl  V  doubt  the  propriety  of  mourn- 
ing cloaks — ^but  a  group  of  friars^ 
might  with  great  propriety  be  intro- 
duced, and  their  garb  would  have 
almost  the  same  effect  I  am  not 
aware  there  was  any  difference  be- 
tween the  defensive  armour  of  the 
Scots  and  English,  at  least  as  worn 
by  the  knights  and  men-at-arms ;  yet 
it  would  seem  that  the  English  ar- 
mour was  more  gorgeous  ana  shewy : 
they  had  crests  upon  the  helmet  be- 
fore they  were  used  in  Scotland; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Pmkto,  Patten 
expresses  his  surprise  at  the  plain- 
ness of  the  Scottish  nobility  s  ar- 
mour. I  conceive  something  like 
this  may  be  gained  by  lookmg  at 
Grose's  ancient  armour,  and  select- 
ing the  mor«  eliibon^te  forms  for  the 


English — ^the  plate-armour  for  ex- 
ample; while  the  Scots  might  be 
supposed  to  have  longer  retained 
the  ring  or  mail-armour.  There 
should  not  be  a  strict  discrimination 
in  this  respect,  but  only  tiie  painter 
may  have  this  circumstance  in  his 
recollection.  There  are  at  New- 
battle  two  very  old  pictures  on  wood, 
said  to  be  heroes  of  the  Douglas  fa- 
mily, and  one  of  them  averred  to  be 
the  chief  of  Otterbourne.  The  dress 
is  very  sinanilar — a  sort  of  loose  buff 
jerkin,  witn  sleeves  enveloping  the 
whole  person  up  to  the  throat,  very 
curiously  slashed  and  pinked,  and 
covering  apparently  a  coat  of  mail. 
The  fi^re  nas  his  hand  on  his  dagger, 
a  black  bonnet  with  a  feather  on  hia 
head,  a  very  commanding  cast  of 
features,  and  a  beard  of  great  length. 
The  pictures  certainly  are  extremely 
ancient,  and  belong  -to  the  Douglas 
family. 

Query  2.  The  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  on  each  side  wore  the  sword 
and  lance,  but  the  English  infantry 
were  armed  with  bows — the  Scots 
with  long  spears,  mallets,  and  two- 
handed  swords ;  battle-axes  of  vari- 
ous forms  were  in  great  use  among 
the  Scoto.  The  English  also  retain- 
ed the  brown  bill,  so  formidable  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings;  a  weapon 
very  picturesque,  because  affording 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  the  defensive  armour 
worn  by  the  infantry  of  the  period, 
see  Grose,  and  the  prints  to  Johnes's 
Froissart 

Query  8.  Those  of  the  followers 
of  Douglas  that  are  knights  and 
men*at-ann6|  may  have  their  hel* 
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met  aft  the  saddle-bow,  or  borne  cross,  red  and  white,  as  national 
by  tbeir jpBges — ^in  no  case  in  their  badges.  The  dogs  of  tlie  chase,  huge 
hands.  The  infantry  may  wear  their  dun  greyhounds,  might  with  proprie- 
steel-capa  or  morions;  the  target  or  ty,  and  I  thinlc  good  effect,  be  intro- 
buckler  of  the  archers,  when  not  in  duced ;  suppose  one  mourning  over 
use,  was  slun^  at  their  back  liife  his  master,  and  licking  his  face.  A 
those  of  the  Highlanders  in  1745.  I  slaughtered  deer  or  two  might  also 
am  not  awm-e  there  was  any  parti-  appear  to  mark  the  history  of  the 
cnlar  mode  of  carrying  their  arms  at  fight,  and  the  cause  of  quarrel, 
funerals,  bat  they  would  naturally  I  have  often  thought  a  fine  sub- 
point  them  downwards  with  an  air  ject  for  a  Border  painting  occurs  in 
of  depression.  the  old  ballad  cal^d  the  Raid  of  the 
Query  4.  The  plaid  never  was  in  Reidswire,  where  the  wardens  on 
use  amoDg  the  Borderers,  t.  e.  the  either  side  having  met  on  a  day  of 
Highland  or  tartan  plaid;  but  there  truce,  their  armed  followers  and  the 
was,  and  is  still  used,  a  plaid  with  various  tribes  minsled  in  a  friendly 
a  lerj  small  cheque  of  black  and  manner  on  each  side,  till,  from  some 
grey,  which  we  call  a  maud^  and  accidental  dispute,  words  grew  high 
which,  I  believe,  was  very  ancient;  between  the  wardens.  Mutual  insult 
it  is  the  eonatant  dress  of  a  shepherd,  followed.  The  English  chief  ad- 
worn  over  one  shoulder,  and  then  dressing  the  Scottish, 

drawn  round  the  person,  leaving  .,  „  .        ,.,       ,       ..^ 

one  arm  free  *^  »  o  «<  ^joa%  and  raxed  him  where  he  stood, 

rfe»A««  K      f«   •^a^A  ♦i,^   ,«^i«:i:4„  And  bid  him  match  bim  with  his  marpowt. 

an?^*,;  Jnr«^.1n!v?  nr   rli{  Then  Tynedale  heard  them  reaeon  rude, 

•?  Ki^^LJ         "^^^"'i  ^    I^'^t^  And  they  let  fly  a  flight  of  arrow.*" 
ncbly  furred,  over  their  close  doub-  j         /        & 

lets.     The   inferior  ranks  seem  to        The  two  angry  chieftains,  espe- 

bave  worn  the  doublet  only;   look  cially  Forster,  drawing  himself  up  in 

at  Johne8*8  Froissart,  which  I  think  his  pride  and  scorn,  would  make  a 

you  may  also  consult  for  Uie  fashion  eood  group,  backed  by  the  Tyne- 

of  Lady  Percy's  garments.    Stoddart  dale  men,  bending  and  drawing  their 

tome  years  ago  painted  a  picture  of  bows ;  on  the  sides  you  might  have 

Chaucer^s  Pilgrims,  which  displayed  a  group  busied  on  their  game,  whom 

much  knowledge  of  costume.  the  alarm  had  not  yet  reached ;  ano- 

Query  6.    I  am  not  aware  there  ther  half  disturbed ;  another,  where 

was  any  prevailing  colour  among  they  were  mounting-  their  horses, 

the  peasantry  of  each  nation ;  the  and  taking  to  their  weapons,  with  the 

silvan  green  will  of  course  predo-  wild  character  peculiar  to  the  coim- 

minate  among  Percy's  bowmen.  try. 

Query  7.  The  bonnet,  the  shape        This  is.  Sir,  all,  and  I  think  mere 

of  that  of  Henry   YIIL,   (but   of  than  you  bargained  for.     I  would 

various  colours,)  was  the  univer-  strongly  recommend  to  your  friend, 

sal  covering  in  this  age.  The  follow-  should  he  wish  to  continue   such 

log  points  of  costume  occur  to  my  subjects,  to  visit  the  armouries  in 

recollection  in  a  border  ballad,  (mo-  the  Tower  of  London,  where  there 

dem,  but  In  which  most  particulars  are  various  ancient,  picturesque,  and 

are  token  from  tradition.)    Scott  of  curious    weapons,    and  to  fill  his 

Harden,  an  ancient  marauding  bor-  sketch-book  with  them  for  future 

derer,  ia  described  thus :  use.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that 

.       .  these  hints  have  been  of  the  least 

"  Hi»  do«k  was  of  the  forest  green,  gervice  to  him,  or  to  explain  myself 

WrbaftoDs like  the  moon;  ^^i^^^  j  ^jay  have  been  obscure. 

S"  '^^'TT't^JF^^^'^^^'''  And  I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble 

W.  a  the  hair  aboon."  ^f^v^Kai, 

The  goat-skin  or  deer-skin  panta-  Walter  Scott. 

loons,  with  the  hair  outermost,  would  Ediiu  %th  Dec,  1811. 
equip  one  wild  figure  well  enough, 

who  might  be  supposed  a  Border        If  Douglas's  face  is  shewn,  the 

oatlavrl     You  are  quite   right  re-  artist  should  not  forget  the  leading 

■pecdngthebadges,  but  besides  those  features  of  his  family,  which  were 

of  their  masters,  the  soldiers  usually  an  open  high  forehead,  a  long  face, 

wore  St  George's  or  St  Andrew's  with  a  very  dark  complexion. 
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Tbb  situation  of  Ireland  has  long 
demanded  the  anxious  consideration 
of  every  well-wisher  to  his  country. 
If  we  hare  not  lately  adverted  to  it, 
it  is  not  because  its  convulsions  and 
its  sufferings  have  failed  to  excite 
our  warmest  sympathy,  and  the  he- 
roism of  a  large  portion  of  its  inha« 
bitants  our  higtiest  admiration ;  not 
because  we  are  not  fully  alive  to  the 
imminent  hazard  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  indissoluble  bond 
which  has  united  its  fortunes  to  that 
of  this  country;  but  because  the 
pressure  of  danger  and  of  overwhelm- 
ing interests  at  home,  has  been  such 
as  to  absorb  our  exclusive  attention. 
With  the  dag^r  at  our  own  throats, 
we  had  no  leisure  to  attend,  and  no 
space  to'  devote,  to  any  thing  but  our 
own  misfortunes;  not  even  to  the 
concerns  of  the  sister  island,  bound 
to  us  by  every  tie  of  kindred  inte- 
rest, and  national  sympathy. 

The  crisis  of  the  moment,  how- 
ever, calls  for  instant  attention;  and 
the  short  intermission  which  it  has 
ayOforded  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, has  given  us  some  breathing 
time,  of  wnich  we  gladly  avail  our- 
selves to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  con- 
dition of  this  unhappy  country,  so 
richly  gifted  by  nature,  so  fully  fill- 
ed with  inhabitants,  so  deplorably 
pregnant  with  misery.  The  sur- 
vey, while  it  is  melancholy,  is  yet 
instructive ;  it  points  with  unerring 
hand  to  the  evils  of  popular  insubor- 
dination, and  affords  an  example  of 
the  effects  of  democratic  misrule,  so 
awful,  so  glaring,  that  if  the  people 
of  this  country  are  not  as  blind  and 
perverted  as  their  flatterers  tell  them 
they  are  enlightened,  they  must  per- 
ceive the  fatal  gulf,  to  the  brink  of 
which  they  are  so  madly  hastening. 
The  consideration  of  Irish  history, 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  that 
island,  is  better  calculated  than  anv 
other  topic  to  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples for  which  we  have  so  long  and 
BO  strenuously  contended ;  to  point 
out  the  admirable  effiects  of  real  free- 
dom, as  contradistinguished  from  po- 
pular licentiousness  and  democratic 
tyranny;  and  to  demonstrate  the  efl- 
ormottB  evils  arising  not  merely  to 


the  higher  but  the  lower  orders,  from 
those  principles  of  anarchy  and  in- 
subordination, which  our  rulers  have 
spread  with  so  unsparing  and  reck- 
less a  hand,  for  the  last  two  years, 
through  this  once  united  and  pros- 
perous land. 

That  Ireland,  though  blessed  with  a 
rich  soil  and  a  temperate  climate, 
though  abounding  in  men,  and  over- 
flowing with  agricultural  riches,  is  a 
distracted  and  unhappy  country,  is 
universally  known.  That  it  is  over- 
whelmed with  a  beggarly  and  redun- 
dant population ;  that  its  millions  are 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and 
seem  to  live  only  to  brine  into  the 
world  millions  as  miserable  and  dis- 
tracted as  themselves,  is  matter  of 
common  observation,  not  only  to  all 
who  have  visited  the  country  itself, 
but  to  all  who  have  compared  it  with 
other  states,  even  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  civilisation,  and  under  circum- 
stances generally  supposed  the  most 
adverse  to  human  improvemeot 
That  its  population  is  reoundant,  as 
well  as  miserable  to  the  very  ereat- 
est  decree,  is  demonstratecC  not 
merely  uy  the  immense  tide  of  emi- 
gration which  annually  flows  over 
the  Atlantic,  but  the  enormous  mul- 
titudes who  are  daily  transported 
across  the  channel  to  overwhelm  the 
already  overneopled  shores  of  Bri- 
tain. From  Mr  Cleland*s  admirable 
statistical  work  on  Glasgow,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  no  less  than 
85,000  Irish  in  that  city,  almost  all 
in  the  very  lowest  rank,  and  humblest 
employments  of  life ;  and  the  propor- 
tion in  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
empire,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  and  Edinburgh,  is 
probably  at  least  as  great.  Humboldt 
was  the  first  who  took  notice  of  tlie 
extraordinary,  and,  but  for  his  accu- 
racy, almost  incredible  fact,  that  be- 
tween the  years  1801  and  1821,  there 
was  a  difference  of  a  million  ofsouh 
between  the  increase  of  the  popular 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  as  demonstra- 
ted bv  a  comparison  of  the  births 
and  the  deaths,  and  the  actual  ia- 
crease  of  its  inhabitants ;  a  difference 
which  he  justly  considers  as  chieflv 
owing  to  the  immeiiBe  influx  of  IriBli 
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daring  tliat  period.*  There  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  so  great  an 
inundation  of  inhabitants  breaking 
into  any  country,  barbarous  or  civ& 
lized,  not  even  when  the  Groths  and 
VandUs  OTerwhelmed  the  Roman 
Empire. 

his  in  Tain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
shalce  ourselves  loose  of  Irelaina,  or 
consider  its  misery  as  a  foreign  and 
extraneous  consideration  with  which 
the  people  of  this  country  have  lit- 
tle concern.  The  starvation  and 
anarchy  of  that  kingdom  is  a  leprosy, 
which  will  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  empire.  The  redundance  of 
our  own  population,  the  misery  of 
our  own  poor,  the  weight  of  our 
own  poor-rates,  are  all  chiefly  owing 
to  the  multitudes  who  are  perpe- 
tually pressing  upon  them  from  the 
Irish  shores.  During  the  periods  of 
the  greatest  depression  or  industry 
in  this  country  since  the  peace,  if  the 
Irish  labourers  could  have  been  re- 
moved, the  native  poor  would  have 
found  ample  employment ;  and  more 
than  one  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  reported,  after  the 
most  patient  investigation  and  mi- 
nute examination  of  evidence  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  that  there 
is  no  tendency  to  undue  increase 
among  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  wnole  existing  distress 
was  owing  to  the  immigration  from 
the  sister  Kingdom. 

Nature  has  forbidden  us  to  sever 
the  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  We  must 
swim  or  sink  toj^ether.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  eroct  that  disjunction 
of  British  from  Irish  interests,  for 
which  the  demagogues  of  that  coun- 
try so  strenuously  contend,  and  which 
many  persons  in  this  island,  from  the 
well  founded  jealousy  of  Catholic 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monsy  and  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  all  attempts  to  improve  its  condi- 
tion, are  gradually  becoming  incli- 
ned to  support  The  legislature  may 
be  separated  by  act  orParliament  i 
the  government  may  be  severed  by 
Catholic  revolts;  but  Ireland  will 
not  the  less  hang  like  a  dead  weight 
round  the  neck  of  England ;  its  star- 
ving multitudes  will  not  the  less 
overwhelm  our  labourers;  its  paa* 


sions  and  its  jealousies  will  not  the 
less  paralyse  the  exertions  of  our 

f government.  Let  a  Catholic  Repub* 
ic  be  established  in  Ireland ;  let 
O'Connell  be  its  President;  let  the 
English  landholders  be  rooted  out, 
and  Ireland,  with  its  priests  and  its 
poverty,  be  left  to  shift  for  itself;  and 
the  weight,  the  insupportable  weight 
of  its  misery  will  be  more  severely 
felt  in  this  country  than, ever.  De- 
prived of  the  wealth  and  the  capital 
of  the  English  landholders,  or  of  the 
proprietors  of  English  descent;  a 
prey  to  its  own  furious  and  ungo- 
vernable passions ;  ruled  by  an  igno- 
rant and  ambitious  priesthood ;  se* 
duced  by  frantic  and  unprincipled 
demagogues,  it  would  speedily  fall 
into  an  abyss  of  misery  far  greater 
than  that  which  already  overwhelms 
it.    For  every  thousand  of  the  Irish 

eoor  who  now  approach  the  shores  of 
ritain,  ten  thousand  would  then 
arrive,  from  the  experienced  impos- 
sibility of  finding  subsistence  at 
home ;  universal  distress  would  pro- 
duce such  anarchy  as  would  neces- 
sarily lead  the  better  classes  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  any  go- 
vernment who  would  interfere  for 
their  protection.  France  would  find 
the  golden  opportunity,  so  long  wish- 
ed for,  at  lenirth  arrived,  of  striking  at 
the  power  dt  England  through  the 
neighbouring  island;  the  tri-color 
flag  would  speedily  wave  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear; 
and  even  if  England  submitted  to  the 
usurpation,  and  relinquished  its  re- 
bellious subjects  to  the  great  parent 
democracy,  the  cost  of  meh  and  ships 
reouired  to  guard  the  western  shore 
of  Britain,  and  avert  the  pestilence 
from  our  own  homes,  would  be 
greater  than  are  now  employed  in 
maintaining  a  precarious  and  doubt- 
ful authority  in  that  distracted  island. 
Whence  is  all  this  misery  and  these 
furious  passions,  in  a  country  so 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  government  whose  sway 
has,  in  other  states,  established  so 
large  a  portion  of  general  felicity  f 
The  Irish  democrats  answer,  that  it 
is  the  oppression  of  the  Enfflish  go- 
vernment which  has  done  all  these 
things ;  the  editors  of  the  Whig  jour- 
nids  and  reviews  repeat  the  same 
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cry ;  and  every  Whig,  following,  on 
this  as  on  every  other  subject,  their 
leaders,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  re-echo 
the  same  sentiment,  until  it  has  ob- 
tained general  belief,  even  amonff 
those    whose  education  and  good 
sense  might  have  led  them  to  see 
through  Sie  fallacy.    Yet*  in  truth, 
there  IS  no  opinion  more  erroneous  ; 
and  there  is  none  the  dissemination 
of  whibh  has  done  so  much  to  per- 
petuate the  very  evils  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  general  and  well 
founded   lamentation.     Ireland,  in 
reality,  is  not  miserable  because  she 
has,  but  because  she  has  not,  been 
conquered;  she  is  suffering  under  a 
redundant  population,  not  because 
the  tyranny  of  England,  but  the  ty- 
ranny of  her  own  demi^ogues,  pre- 
vents their  getting  brsad ;  and  she  is 
torn  with  discordant  passions,  not 
because  British  oppression  has  call- 
ed them  into  existence,  but  because 
Irish  licentiousness  has  kept  them 
alive  for  centuries  after,   under  a 
more   rigorous    government,  they 
would  have  been  buried  for  ever. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that 
the  popular  party  in  both  islands 
should  so  heedlessly  and  blindly 
have  adopted  this  doctrine,  when  it 
is  so  directly  contrary  to  what  they 
at  the  same  time  maintain  in  regard 
to  the  causes  of  the  simultaneous 
rise  and  prosperity  of  Scotland.  That 
poor  and  barren  land,  they  see,  has 
made  unexampled  strides  in  wealth 
and  greatness  during  the  last  eighty 
years ;  its  income  during  that  period 
has  been  quadrupled.  Its  numbers 
neariy  doubled,  its  prosperity  aug- 
mented tenfold ;  they  behold  its  cities 
crowded  with  palaces,  its  fields  smi- 
ling with  plenty,  its  mountains  cover- 
ed with  herds,  its  harbours  crowded 
with  masts,  the  Atlantic  studded 
with  iu  sails;  and  yet  all  this  has 
grown  up  under  an  aristocratic  rule, 
and  with  a  representative  system 
from  which  the  lower  classes  were 
in  a  great  measure  excluded.  In  de- 
spair at  beholding  a  nation  whose  con- 
dition was  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  their  dogmas  of  the  neces- 
sity of  democratic  representation  to 
.  temper  the  frame  of  government, 
they  have  recourse  to  the  salutary 
influence  of  English  ascendency, 
and  ascribe  all  this  improvement  to 
the  beneficial  influence  of  English 
freedom.    Scotland,  they  tell  us,  has 


prospered,  not  because  she  has,  but 
because  she  has  not,  been  governed 
by  her  own  institutions;  and  she  is 
now  rich  and  opulent,  because  tlie 
narrow  and  jealous  spirit  of  her  own 
government  has  been  tem  pered  by iL  e 
beneficial  influence  of  English  free- 
dom. Whether  this  is  really  the  case, 
we  shall  examine  in  a  succeeding 
Number;  and  many  curious  and  un- 
known facts  as  to  the  native  institu- 
tions of  Scotland,  we  promise  to  un- 
fold ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  let  it  be 
conceded  that  this  observation  is 
well  founded,  and  that  all  the  pro- 
sperity of  Scotland  has  been  owing 
to  English  influence.  How  has  it 
happened  that  the  ^cant  influence  at 
the  same  time  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  misery  of  Ireland  ?  The  com- 
mon answer  that  Scotland  was  always 
an  independent  country,  and  that 
Ireland  was  won  and  ruled  by  the 
sword,  is  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and 
betrays  an  inattention  to  the  most 
notorious  historical  facts.  Por  how 
has  it  happened  that  Ireland  vras 
conquered  with  so  much  facility, 
while  Scotland  so  long  and  stre- 
nuously resisted  the  spoiler  ?  How 
did  it  happen  that  Henry  IL,  with 
eleven  hundred  men,  achieved  with 
ease  the  conquest  of  the  one  coun- 
try, while  Edward  IL,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men,  was  unable  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  the  other  ?  How  was 
it  that  Scotland,  not  once,  but  twenty 
times,  expelled  vast  English  armies 
from  her  territory,  while  Ireland  has 
never  thrown  them  off  since  the 
Norman  standard  first  approached 
her  shores  ?  And  without  going  back 
to  remote  periods,  how  has  it  bap* 
pened  that  the  sarae^  influence  of 
English  legislation,  which,  according 
to  them,  has  been  utterly  ruinous  to 
Ireland,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  Scot- 
land ?  that  the  same  gale  which  has 
been  the  zephyr  of  spring  to  the  one 
state,  has  been  the  blast  of  desolation 
to  the  other  ?  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  states ;  and  that  if  we  would 
discover  the  cause  of  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  same  legislation 
of  the  dominant  state  has  operated 
in  the  two  countries,  we  must  look 
to  the  different  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  applied. 

One  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and 
throws  a  great  light  on  this  difficult 
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subject;  and  thai  is^  that  at  different  tection  was  implored  and  expected.  With- 

periods,  opposite  Byatems  hare  been  out  provocation,  without  opposition,  the 

tried  in  Ireland,  and  that  invariably  astonished  English,  living  in  profound 

the  STStem  of  concession  and  indul-  peace,  and  full  security,  were  massacred 

gence  has   been   im mediately  fol-  hy  their  nearest  neighbours,  with  whom 
lowed  by  an  ebullition  of  more  than  *^^^y  ^*d  long  upheld  a  continual  inter- 

usoal  atrocity  and  violence.  ^^^^  o'  kindness  and  good  offices. 

The  first  of  these  instances  is  the  "  But  death  was  the  slightest  punisli- 
CTcat  indulgence  shewed  to  them  by  "««'  inflicted  by  those  rebels :  all  the 
lames  L  llat  monarch  justly  boast-  '^^^'f f  Z^'f  '^•."^<>n  «™>«y  «>uld  de- 
ed that  Ireland  was  the  scene  of  his  ^"«' .»"  ^«  H"f ""»  P""»  <>^  ^7'  ^'?« 
beneficent  legislation;  and  that  he  ■nP"»li  of  miud,  the  agonies  of  despair, 
haddonemofe  to  its  inhabitants  than  5°"*^  not  satiate  revenge  excited  without 
u«i  uuuc  luwi c  w  iwiuM»^iM»t»  •.■#««  ifijury,  aud  cruelty  derived  from  no  cause, 
all  the  monarchs  who  had  sat  on  tho  ^i  enter  into  particulars  would  shock  the 
English  throne  since  the  time  of  ,^^j  j^,.^^^  humanity.  Such  enormi- 
Hen^  II  He  established  the  bo-  ^i^^  j^ough  attested  by  undoubted  evi- 
rooghs;  gave  them  aright  of  send-  jence,  appear  almost  incredible.  Be- 
ing representatives  to  Parliament;  proved  nature,  even  perverted  religion, 
and  first  spread  over  its  savage  and  encouraged  by  the  utmost  license,  reach 
unknown  provinces  the  institutions  not  to  such  a  pitch  of  ferocity ;  unless 
and  the  liberties  of  England.  What  the  pity  inherent  in  human  breasts  be  de- 
was  the  consequence  ?  Did  the  peo-  stroyed  by  that  contagion  of  example, 
pie  testify  gratitude  16  their  benefac-  which  transports  men  beyond  all  th e  nsud 
tors  ?  Did  they  prove  themselves  motives  of  conduct  and  behaviour, 
worthy  of  British  freedom,  and  capa-  "The  weaker  sex  themselves,  natu- 
ble  of  withstanding  the  passions  rally  tender  to  their  own  sufferings,  and 
arisingfrom  a  representative  govern*  compassionate  to  those  of  others,  her^ 
ment?  We  shalf  give  the  answer  in  emulated  their  more  robust  companions 
the  words  of  Mr  Hume.  '^^  ^*>®  practice  of  every  cruelty.    Even 

children,  taught  by  the  example,  and  en- 

"  The  Irish,  eveiy  where  intermingled  cooraged  by  the  exhortation  of  their  pa* 
with  the  English,  needed  but  a  hint  from  rents,  essayed  their  feeble  blows  on  the 
their  leaders  and  priesta  to  begin  hostili*  dead  carcasses  or  defenceless  children  of 
ties  against  a  people  whom  they  hated  on  the  English.  The  very  avarice  of  the 
account  of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  iHsh  was  not  a  sufilcient  restraint  of  theic 
ibeir  riches  and  prosperity.  The  houses,  cruelty.  Such  was  their  frenzy,  that  the 
catUe,  goods,  of  the  unwary  English  were  catUe  which  they  bad  seized,  and  by  ra- 
first  leized.  Those  who  heard  of  the  pine  made  their  own,  yet,  because  they 
cooimotioDs  in  their  neighbourhood,  in-  bore  the  name  of  English,  were  wanton- 
stead  of  deserting  their  habitations,  and  ]y  slaughtered,  or,  when  covered  with- 
Bssembling  for  mutual  protection,  remain-  wounds,  turned  loose  into  the  woods  and 
ei!  at  home,  in  hopes  of  defending  their  deserts. 

property,  and  fell  thus  separately  into  the  «  The  stately  buildings  or  commodious 

hands  of  their  enemies.     After  rapacity  habitations  of  tlie  planters,  as  if  upbraid- 

had  fnlly  exerted  itself,  cruelty,  and  the  ing  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  natives, 

most  barbarous  that  ever^  in  any  nation,  were  consumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level 

^  known  or  heard  of,  began  its  opera-  with  the  ground.    And  where  the  roiser- 

tioDs.  A  universal  massacre  commenced  able  owners,  shot  up  in  their  houses  and 

of  the  English,  now  defenceless,  and  pas-  preparing  for  defence,  perished  in  the 

nreiy  resigned  to  their  inhuman  foes,  flames,  together  with  their  wives  and 

^'o  age,  no  sex,  no  condition,  was  spared,  children,  a  double  triumph  was  afforded 

THe  wife  weeping  for  her  butchered  bus-  to  their  insulting  foes. 

hand,  and  embracing  her  helpless  chil-  '*  If  anywhere  a  number  assembled 

drcn,  was  pierced  with  them,  and  perished  together,  and,  assuming  courage  from  de- 

by  the  lame  stroke.  The  old,  the  young,  spair,  were  resolved  to  sweeten  death  by 

^e  rigorous,  the  infirm,  underwent  a  like  revenge  on  their  assassins,    they  were 

&te,  sod  were  confounded  in  one  com-  disarmed  by  capitulations  and  promises 

mon  rain.    In  vain  did  flight  save  from  of  safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn 

the  first  assault :  destruction  was  every  oaths.     But  no  sooner  had  they  surren- 

tfbere  let  loose,  and  met  the  bunted  vie-  dered,  t^an  the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal 

t'lns  St  every  turn.  In  vain  was  recourse  to  their  cruelty,  made  them  share  the  iiite 

had  to  relations,  to  companions,  to  friends:  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 

and  connexions  were  dissolved,  and  death  .    «*  Others,  more  ingenious  still  in  their 

^as  dealt  by  that  hand,  from  which  pro-  barbarity,  tempted  their  prisoners  by  the 
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fond  love  of  life,  to  imbrue  tbeir  hands  quiet,  was  relaxed  :  the  Catholics 

in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers,  parents ;  were  admitted  to  a  full  share  of  the 

and  baring  thus  rendered  them  aocom-  representation ;  the  more  selfish  and 

plices  in  guilt,  gave  them  that  death,  unnecessary  parts    of  the   restric- 

wbich  they  sought  to  shun  by  deserving  it.  tions  were   removed;  and,  before 

"  Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the  sa-  1795^  hardly  any  part  of  the  old  fet- 

cred  name  of  beuoion  resounded  on  tersremwned  excepting  the  exclusion 

every  side ;  not  to  stop  the  hands  of  these  ^f  Catholics  from  theHouses  of  Lords 


murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  ^^  Commons,  and  the  higher  situ- 

and  to  steel  their  hearts  agamst  every  ^^j^^^  ^  ^^^  ^         pj^  trlnquillity, 

movement  of  human  or  social  sympathy,  satisfaction,  and  peace,  follow  these 

The  English,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  i^^^nse     concession^,     continued 


God  anddetestaWeto.^^^^^^^  through  a  period  of  thirty  years? 

marked  out  by  the  pnests  for  slaugbter;  ^    to  ^.^Jl.,^  ^1  ^„  «,«./: i^^^; 

and,  of  all  aitions,  to  rid  the  world  of  ^^  ^f  i^^"''??' ^?if  3"  ^®'®  immedi- 

these  decUred  enemies  to  Catholic  faith  Jtejy  followed  by  the  same  result  as 

and  piety,  was  represented  as  the  most  had    attended   the   concessiona   of 

meritorious.  Nature,  which,  in  that  rude  James  L  A  new  rebellion  broke  out ; 

people,  was  sufficienUy  inclined  to  atro-  the  horrors  of  1 798  rivalled  those  of 

cious  deeds,  was  farther  stimulated  by  1641 ;  and  the  dreadful  recollection 

precept ;   and  national  prejudices   im-  of  the  Tyrone  massacre  was  drown- 

poisoned  by  those  aversions,  more  deadly  ed  in  the  more  recent  suffering  of  the 

and  incurable,  which  arose  from  an  en-  same  unhappy  countr)r. 
raged  superstition.  While  death  finished        The  perilous  state  in  which  Ire- 

the  sutferings  of  each  victim,  the  bigoted  land  then  stood,  imperfectly  known 

assassins,  with  joy  and  exultation,  still  at  the  time  even  to  the  government, 

echoed  in  his  expiring  ears,  that  these  is  now  fully  developed.    From  the 

agonies  were  but  the  commencement  of  Memoirs  01  Wolfe  Tone,  recently 

torments  infinite  and  eternal.*'  published,  it  appears  that  250,000 

This  dreadful  rebeUion  left  conse-  men  were  sworn  in,  organized,  driil- 

2uenceBlonff  felt  in  Irish  government,  ed,  and  regimented;  that  colonels 

/romwell,  we  iron  leader  of  English  and  officers  for  this  immense  force 

Tengeanoe,treatedthem  with  terrible  were  all  appointed;  and  the  whole 

severity:  at  the  storming  of  a  single  under  the  direction  of  the  central 

city,  12,000  men  were  put  to  die  committee  at  Dublin,  only  waited  the 

sword;  and  such  was  the  terror  in-  arrival  of  Hoche  and  the  French  fleet 

3»lred  by  his  merciless  sword,  that  to  hoist  the  tricolor  flag,  and  pro- 

1  the  revolted  cities  opened  their  claim  the  i?t6emtaniZ€^6/tc  in  close 

gates,   and   the   people   submitted  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  France, 

trembling  to  the  law  of  the  conquer-  With  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  the 

or.    The  recollection  of  the  horrors  fate  of  England  then  hung  upon  a 

of  the  IVrone  rebellion  was  long  en-  thread.    liapoleon,  and  the  uncon- 

graven  in  the  English  legislature :  quered  army  of  Italy,  were  still  in 

and  it  produced,  along  wiw  the  ter-  Europe ;  a  successful  descent  of  the 

rors  of  religious  dissension,  the  severe  advanced  guard,  1 5,000  strong,  under 

code  of  laws  which  were  imposed  on  Hoche,  would  immediately  have  been 

the  savage  population  of  the  country,  followed  up  by  the  invasion  of  the 

before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  main  body  under  that  great  leader ; 

century.  An  hundred  years  of  peace  and  the  facility  with  which  the  French 

and  tranquillity  followed  the  promul-  fleet  reached  Bantry  Bay  in  February 

gation  ofthese  oppressive  laws.  That  1 797,  where  they  were  only  prevent- 

9iey  were  severeand  cruel  is  obvious  ed  from   landing   by  tempestuous 

from  their  tenor ;  that  they  were  in  gales,  proves  that  the  command  of 

many  respects  not  worse  than  was  me  seas  cannot  always  be  relied  on 

called  for  by  the  horrors  which  pre-  as  a  security  andnst  foreign  invasion. 

ceded  their  enactment  and  followed  Had  40,000  French  soldiers  landed 

their  repeal,  is  now  unhappily  proved  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  to  organize 

by  the  result  200,000  hot-headed  Catholic  demo- 

The  next  great  period  of  conces-  crats,  and  lend  the  hand  of  fraternity 

sion  commenced  about  the  year  1 772,  to  their  numerous  coadjutors  on  the 

soon  after  the  accession  of  George  other  side  of  St  George's  Channel, 

ni.    The  severe  code  under  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have 

Ireland  had  so  long  lain  chahted,  but  been  die  present  rate  of  England, 
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The  rebellion  of  17d8  threw  Uck 
for  ten  jean  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dulgent measares  so  long  practised 
towards  Ireland;  but  at  length  the 
spirit  of  clemency  a^ain  resumed  its 
swaj;  the  system  of  concession  was 
tp^Tk  adopted,  and  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Irish  fetters  remoTed  by  the 
lihera]  Tory  administration  of  £ng« 
land.  First,  the  Catholics  were  de« 
dared  eligible  to  any  situations  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  at  length,  by 
the  famous  relief  bill,  the  remaining 
dUtinctiona  1)etween  Catholic  and 
Protestant  were  done  away,  and  an 
equal  share  of  political  influence  ex- 
tended to  them  as  their  Protestant 
hrethren.  What  has  been  the  conse- 
quence? .Has  Ireland  increased  in 
tranquillity  since  this  memorable 
change?  Have  the  prophecies  of  its 
adTocates  been  verified  as  to  the 
stilling  of  the  waves  of  dissension 
and  rebellion  ?  Has  it  proved  true, 
as  Earl  Grey  prophesied  it  would  in 
bis  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

DeHait  tazii  ag itatna  hamor ; 
Coocedank  Tuiti,  fu^iantque  nabes ; 
£t  minax  quod  sie  Toluere  ponto 
Unda  rMumbit  ? 

The  levene  of  all  this  has  notori- 
ously been  the  case.    Since  this  last 
and  great  concession,  Ireland  has 
become  worse  than  ever.    Midnight 
conflagration,dastardly  assassiDation, 
have  spread  with  fearful  rapidity ; 
thesources  of  justice  have  been  dried 
up,  and  the  most  atrocious  criminals 
repeatedly  suffered  to  escape,  from 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  them  to 
justice.    An  universal  insurrection 
sj^nst  the  payment  of  tithes  has  de- 
fied all  the  authority  of  government, 
in  open  violation  of  the  solemn  pro- 
mises of  the  Catholics  that  no  inva- 
sion on  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
church  was  intended ;  and  the  starving 
clergy  of  Ireland  have  been  thrown 
n  a  burden  upon  the  consolidated 
fund  of  Eoffland.  At  this  moment  the 
authority  of  England  is  merely  nomi- 
nal orer  the  neighbouring  island;  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  la  less  generally 
obeyed  than  the  great  Agitator,  and 
the  dictates  of  the  Catholic  leaders 
looked  up  to  inpreference  to  the  acts 
of  the  British  rarliament  In  despair 
^t  so  desperate  a  state  of  things,  so 
entirely  the  reverse  of  all  they  had 
hoped  from  the  long  train  of  concili- 
atory measures*  the  English  are  gi- 


ving up  the  cause  in  despair,  wh9e 
the  great  and  gallant  body  of  Irish 
Protestants  are  firmly  looking  the 
danger  in  the  face,  and  silently  pre- 
paring for  the  struggle  which  tney 
well  know  has  now  become  inevita- 
ble. 

The  result  of  experience,  there- 
fore, is  complete  m  all  its  parts. 
Thrice  during  the  last  two  hundred 
vears  have  conciliatory  measures 
been  tried  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
with  the  most  beneficent  intention ; 
and  thrice  have  the  concessions  to 
the  Catholics  been  followed  by  a 
violent  and  intolerable  outbreak  of 
savage  ferocity.  Tlie  two  first  re- 
bellions were  toUowed  by  a  firm  and 
severe  system  of  coercive  govern- 
ment ;  as  long  as  they  continued  in 
force,  Ireland  was  comparatively 
tranquil,  and  their  relaxation  was  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
state  of  insubordination  which  rapid- 
ly led  to  anarchy  and  revolt.  ThB 
present  revolutionary  spirit  has  been 
met  by  a- different  system.  Every 
thing  has  been  conceded  to  the  de- 
magogues ;  their  demands  have  been 
granted,  tiieir  assemblies  allowed, 
uieir  advice  followed,  their  leaders 
promoted ;  and  the  country  in  con- 
sequence has  arrived  at  a  state  of 
anarchy  unparalleled  in  any  Chris- 
tian state. 

What  makes  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  and  the  democratic  spirit  of 
its  inhabitants  altogether  unpardon- 
able, is  the  extreme  indulgence  and 
liberality  with  which  for  the  last  fifty 
years  they  have  been  treated  by  this 
country.  During  the  whole  war,  Ire- 
land paid  neither  ineame-taz  nor  09^ 
iessed  taxes;  and  the  sum  thus  made 
a  present  of  by  England  to  her  peo- 
ple, amounted  at  the  very  lowest  cal- 
culation to  L.50,P00,000  sterliug.  She 
shared  in  the  full  benefit  of  the  war 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  which  its  expenditure  oc- 
casioned, without  feeliDg  any  of  the 
burdens  which  neutralized  its  exten- 
sion in  this  country.  No  pooi^s  rates 
are  levied  on  her  landnolders;  in 
other  words,  they  are  levied  on 
England  and  Scotiand  instead,  and 
this  island  is  in  consequence  over- 
whelmed by  a  mass  of  indigence 
created  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom, 
but  which  British  indulgence  has  re- 
lieved them  from  the  necessity  of 
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maintaining.  The  amount  of  the  sums 
annually  paid  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  objects  of  charity 
and  utility  in  Ireland  almost  exceeds 
belief,  and  is  at  least  five  times  great- 
er than  all  directed  to  the  same  ob- 
jects in  both  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire  taken  together.*  Yet  with 
all  their  good  deeds,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  Ireland  is  the  most  dis- 
contented part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. She  is  incessantly  crying  out 
against  her  benefactor,  and  recurring 
to  old  oppression  rendered  necessary 
by  her  passions,  instead  of  present 
benefactions,  of  which  her  democra- 
tic popuhition  have  proved  them- 
selves unwortbyby  their  ingratitude. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
her  demagogues  to  distract  the  coun- 
try, and  counteract  all  the  liberality 
And  beneficence  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, Ireland  has  advanced  with 
greater  rapidity  in  industry,  wealth, 
and  all  the  real  sources  of  happiness, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  empire.  Since  the 
Union,  she  has  made  a  start  both  in 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, quite  unparalleled,  and  much 
greater  than  Scotland  had  made  du- 
ring the  first  hundred  years  after 
her  incorporation  with  the  English 
dominions.!  It  is  quite  evident,  that 
if  the  demagogues  would  let  Ireland 
alone — if  the  wounds  in  her  political 


*  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  pi 
to  the  Charities  in  Dublin  :— 

Protestant  Schools,           L.38,300 
Foundling  HospiUl,       .       33,500 
House  of  Industry,        •       36,640 
Lunatic  Asylum,            ,         7.084 
Fever  Board,                 •       12,000 

incipalsums  annually 

Brought  forwa 
Dublin  Police, 
Lock  Hospital, 
Dublin  Society, 
Education  Society, 

111  parts,  in  1801  and 

In  1801. 

44^314  yards. 
375.000  lbs. 
1,200,000  lbs. 
376.000  bushels. 
16,000  cwts. 
7,454  tons. 
315,000  Cons. 

paid  by  Govemment 

rd,    L.  126,524 

."     26,600 

8,000 

«         9,230 

5,538 

Garry  forward,    L.  1 26,524 
f  Imports  into  Ireland  from  i 

Cotton  manufactures,  entered  by  the  yard. 

Cotton  yam, 

Cottonwool,       ...*.. 
Flax  seed,          •          .... 

Tallow, ,  • 

Iron,  unwroughf,          .... 
Coals, 

L.  175,202 

1825. 

TnlffiS. 
4,996,885  yards. 
2.702,000  lbs. 
4.065.000  lbs. 
535,000  bushels. 
131.000  cwts. 
17,902  tons. 
736^000  tons. 

Exports  out  of  Ireland  to  all  parts. 

In  leoi. 
Cotton  nannlacture%  entered  by  the  yard  1,256  yardsQ 

Linen  manufoctures,        .        .        .        37,911,000  yards. 
Flax,  undressed,      ....  1,639  cwts. 

Irish  spirits^  .        •        •        .  178,000  gallons. 


In  1835. 
10,567,000  yards. 
55,114,000  yards. 
54^898  cwts. 


629,000  gallons. 

Aggregate  Official  Value  of  Imports  from  all  parts. 

In  1801,  L.4,621,000.  In  1825,  L.8,59ri,00 

Aggregate  Official  Value  of  Exports  to  all  parts. 
In  1801,  L.4i064.000.  In  1825,  L.9,243.000. 

Aggregate  value  of  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  distin. 
guished  from  Foreign  or  Colonial  merchandise,  exported  from  Ireland  :^In  1 80 J, 
L.3;778,000.     In  1825,  L.9,102,000. 

Tea  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ireland.  ' 

In  1822  .  3,8I6,000Ibs. 

1823  .  3,367,000 

1824  .  3,387,000 

1825  .  3.889.000 

1826  .  3.807,000 

1827  .  3,888,000 

It  ii  important  to  keep  in  mind,  that  during  the  first  of  theK^  two  periods,  the 


In  1792 

1,844.000 

1793  . 

2.148»000 

1794 

2,041,000 

1795 

2,970,000 

1796 

2,326,000 

1797 

2,492,000 
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system  were  not  continually  kept  becauRc  there  is  the  slightest  chance 

opeo,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  of   its  relieving  the  distresses    or 

inceseaatly  innamed,  by  her  popular  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  culti- 

leaders,  she  would  become  as  rich  vators.     We  would  avoid  the  un- 

and  prosperous  as  she  is  populous  seemly  spectacle  of  the  parochial 

— tfaat»  instead  of  a  source  of  weak-  clergyman  contending  with  his  flock ; 

ness,  ^e  would  become  a  pillar  of  and  relieve  both  parties  from  the 

strength  to  the  united  empire — and  extremities  to  which  they  are  now 

instead  of  being  overspread  with  the  reduced — the  one  of  starving,  or 

most  wretched  and  squalid  popula-  levying  their  dues  in  kind — the  other, 

tion  in  Europe,  she  might  eventually  of  suffering  their  cattle  to  be  dis- 

b<»st  of   the  most  contented  and  trained,  or  incurring  the  spiritual 

happy.  censure  of  their  Catholic  director. 

ThereTenuea  of  the  Church,  against  We  would  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 

which  so  Tiolent  an  outcry  has  re-  graceful  sale  of  distrained  cattle,  in 

oent]ybeenraised,have  for  long  been  which  an  insulated  clergyman,  sup- 

coUected  with  unexampled  forbear-  ported  by  the  armed  police  and  the 

aoce  bj  the  Irish  Protestant  clerffy.  military,  is  to  be  seen  on  one  side. 

From  the  papers  laid  before  Parna-  and  50,000  infuriated  Catholics  on 

ment,it  appears,  that' while  the  tithe,  the  other.    But  while,  for  the  sake 

as  coUecled  by. the  English  clergy,  of  peace,  and  to  avoid  the  painful 

on  an  average,  amounts  to  a  twen-  collision  which  now  exists,  we  would 

tieth,  that  dnwn  by  the  Irisl\  hardly  strongly  advocate  a  commutation  of 

amoonta  to  a  fortieth  of  the  produce,  tithes,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 

Recently  the  proportion  has  daily  that  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 

been  growing  smaller ;  and  at  last  it  will  by  such  a  change  be  rendered 

has,  in  many  parta^  of  the  country,  much  worse  than  before.    Extrava- 

been  totally  destroyed.    Individual  gantly  high  as  rents  now  are  in  most 

cases  of  hiuahness  may  have  occur-  parts  of  Ireland,  they  would  become 

red,  which  are  not  surprising,  consi-  still  higher  if  the  tithes  were  laid  on 

dermg  the  long  continued  vexations  the  landlord,  and  no  deduction  from 

to  which  the  clergy  have  been  expo-  his  demands  were  permitted  on  the 

sed  by  the  Catiiolic  tenantry;  but,  score  of  tithe  to  the  rector.    The 

upon  the  whole,  their  dues  have  been  Irish  landlords,  or  middlemen,  who 

levied  with  a  dc^ee  of  moderation  exact  four,  ^ve,  and  six  guineas  an 

of  which  the  Christian  church  affords  acre  for  potato-land,  will  soon  let 

few  examples.  the  farmers  feel  the  difference  be- 

We  are  decidedly  friendly  to  a  tween  a  lay  and  an  ecclesiastical 

Commutation  of  Tithes,  and  their  holder  of  the  tithe.     They  will  no 

imposition  as  a  burden  on  the  land-  longer  get  off  with  a  fortieth  pait  of 

lord  directiy ;  but  we  are  so,  because  the  produce  in  that  payment — a  tenth 

we  are  convinced  it  would  amelior-  will  in  general  be  rigidly  exacted, 

ate  tiie  condition  of  the  clergy,  not  Whatever  is  done  with  tiie  tithe — 


duty  on  black  tea  was  only  4jd.,  and  on  green  tea  6^d.,  while  in  the  second  it  was 
cent  per  cent.  Hence^  the  increased  consumption  is  indicative  of  much  more  than  a 
proporiiUmaU  increase  of  wealth. 

Coffee  entered  for  Home  Constimption  in  Ireland. 


In  1792 

• 

40,000  lbs. 

In  1822 

'265,000  lbs. 

1793 

• 

52,000 

1823 

245,000 

1794 

• 

100,000 

1824 

269,000 

1795 

• 

91,000 

1825 

316,000 

1796 

• 

61,000 

1826 

475,000 

1797 

• 

132,000 

1827 

585,000 

1 
1 

Sugar  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ireland. 

In  1792 

• 

161,000  cwt 

In  1822 

370,000  cwt. 

1793 

• 

196;000 

1823 

386,000 

1794 

• 

209,000 

1824 

410,000 

1795 

* 

227,000 

1825 

423,000 

1796 

• 

182,000 

1826 

318,000 

1797 

• 

231,000 

1827 

319,000 
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whether  it  is  given  to  the  landlord,  and  potatoes  growing  on  these  six 
and  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  clergy-  millions  of  acres  alone,  would  main- 
man— or  the  state,  and  they  under-  tain  twenty-one  millions  of  souls, 
take  the  maintenance  of  the  church  This  is^  supposing  the  waste  lands 
^-the  existing  burden  on  the  cultivar  in  the  island  to  yield  nothing,  the 
tor  will'be  ereatly  augmented.  The  mountain  pasture  to  yield  noUiing, 
owner  of  the  soil  may  be  benefited  and  six  millions  of  the  arable  acres 
by  the  change ;  but  the  farmer  who  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
holds  of  him  unquestionably  will  grass,  oats,  or  barley,  for  the  conve- 
not  The  example  of  Scotland  is  nience  and  luxuries  of  life.  It  is 
decisive  on  this  point.  Two  hun-  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is 
dred  years  ago,  the  tithes  of  that  ample  room  in  the  soil  of  Ireland  to 
country  were  commuted  with  ad  mi-  maintain  at  least  three  times  its  pre- 
rable  wisdom  by  Charles  L ;  and  the  sent  population,  in  the  highest  state 
consequence  has  been,  that  although  of  affluence  and  comfort, 
the  vexation  of  collecting  tithes  m  The  manufacturing  and  commer- 
kind,  and  the  animosity  between  the  cial  advantages  of  Ireland  also  are 
clergyman  and  the  tenantry  have  immense.  From  the  cheapness  of 
thus  ceased,  the  burdens  on  the  lat-  labour,  which,  at  an  average,  is  little 
ter  have  been  considerably  augment-  more  than  half  that  In  Great  Britain, 
ed.  The  Scotch  farmer  now  pavs  the  linen  manufactures  of  the  North 
much  more  for  rent  alone,  than  the  have  of  late  years  made  the  most 
English  does  for  rent  and  tithe  toge-  rapid  promss,*  and  a  considerable 
ther.  part  of  the  commercial  capital  of 

The  overwhelming  mendicity  and  Glasgow  has  already  emigrated  to 
redundant  population  of  Ireland,  is  that  more  favourable  seat  of  manu- 
by  no  means  an  insurmountable  evil,  facturinff  industry.  The  numerous 
Scotland,  at  the  close  of  the  seven-  natural  harbours  and  deeply  indent- 
teenth  century,  was  overrun  by  ed  bays  of  the  Irish  coast,  give  it 
200,000  beggars,  who  set  all  law  at  facilities  for  the  formation  of  sea- 
defiance,  and  lived  at  free  quarters  ports,  and  a  coastways  commerce, 
on  the  industrious  poor  in  every  unknown  to  any  other  part  of  the 
quarter ;  but  this  immense  mass  of  empire.  All  along  the  west  coast 
mendicity,  amounting  to  about  a  fifth  the  shore  is  so  precipitous,  that  al- 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  coun-  most  every  bav  may  be  formed  at 
try  at  that  time,  has  long  since  d is-  little  expense  into  a  harbour;  and 
appeared,  and  the  condition  of  her  Yalentia,  the  nearest  point  of  £u- 
labouring  classes  become  the  object  rope  to  America,  is  evidently  desti- 
of  envy  to  the  surrounding  states,  ned,  i f  the  intentions  of  nature  are  not 
The  resources^  both  agricultural  and  thwarted  by  her  own  demaffogues, 
commercial,  of  Ireland,  are  immense,  to  become  the  great  emporium  of 
Her  soil  contains  above!  2,000,000  ara-  British  export  to  the  countless  mil- 
ble  acres,  exclusive  of  5,000,000  that  lions  of  the  New  World,  and  render 
might  be  rendered  arable.  Now,  sup-  the  West  of  Ireland  the  scene  of  as 
posing  that  of  this  quantity  8,000,000  great  commercial  activity  as  the 
of  acres  are  annually  devoted  to  Severn  or  the  Mersey, 
potatoes,  8,000,000  to  wheat,  and  In  her  fisheries,  too,  Ireland  enjoys 
6,000,000  to  grass,  oats,  or  barley,  a  mine  of  wealth  hitherto  almost  un- 
we  shall  find,  that  from  this  arable  explored,  the  extent  of  which  is  in- 
portion  alone  there  might  be  raised  calculable.  The  rivers  on  its  western 
the  following  quantity  of  food.  coast  all  abound  with  salmon ;  its 
8  millions  acres  in  wheat,  at  2  quar-  herring  and  deep-sea  fisheries  are 

ters  per  acre,  6,000,000  quarters.  equal  in  extent,  and  superior  in  qua- 

8  millions  acres  potatoes,  at  50  boUs  lity,  to  those  of  the  whole  of  Grreat 

per  acre,  150,000,000  bolls.    •  Britain.    Little  expense  is  required 

rfow,  six  millions  of  quarters  of  to  render  every  bay  on  the  north 

wheat  will  maintain  six  millions  of  and  west   coast  a  fishing  station, 

souls,  and  150,000,000  bolls  of  pota^  which  may  rival  the  activity  of  Wick 

toes  will  at  the  very  least  maintain  or  Thurso. 

15,000,000  more ;  so  that  the  wheat  The  Datch  have   long  monopo- 


*  Seo  Ante^  p.  71^  note> 
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llztd  tlie  lieiTinff*fis1iei7  of  the  Shet-  In  truth,  if  the  matter  he  consider* 

land  Isles ;    and  in  Adam  Smith's  ed  dispassionately,  it  must  occur  to 

timey  it  was  calculated  that  it  yielded  every  man  of  historical  information, 

to  them   annually  a  clear  profit  of  that  the  vulgar  theory  which  ascribes 

two  milliona  a-year ;  it  may  safely  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland  to  English 

be  affirmedy  that  the  coast  and  deep»  conquest,  is  totally  unfounded.    Ire* 

sea  fisheries  of  Ireland  are  capable,  land  is  no  doubt  a  province  of  a  great 

of  yieldiitf  a  clear  profit  to  the  na-  empire;  but  so  also  is  Scotland,  Ha- 

tioo  of  at  least  double  that  sum.  The  never,  and  Canada ;  and  yet  all  these 

reli^on  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  in*  countries,  so  far  from  being  in  a 

habitants  is  as  great  an  advantage  in  miserable  condition,  are  in  the  very 

this,  as  in  ewerj  other  it  is  a  dlsad-  highest  state  of  prosperity.    Ireland 

Tantage    to    their   industry :  —  the  was  conquered  six  centuries  ago ; 

Catholics,  by  consuming  fish  only  but  so  was  England  by  the  Normans, 

on    fast-days  and  Lent,  afford  the  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  and  the  North 

Seat  market  for  fisheries  all  over  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards ;  and  yet 
e  world.    There  is  no  reason  why  from  Uie  mixed  population  of  the 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  should  not  victors  and  vanquished,  has  arisen 
generally  consume  salt  herrings  with  all  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  gran- 
their  daily  meal  of  potatoes;  and  if  deur  of  those   great  countries.    A 
so,  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  living  historian  of  philosophic  ability 
extent  of  their  fisheries,  or  the  de-  has  justly  traced  to  the  severities 
gree  of  comfort  which  they  may  and  misery  consequent  for  centu- 
spread  through  their  labouring  popu-  ries  on  the  Norman  conouest,  the 
lation.  remote  seeds  of  British  freedom; 
What  is  It,  then,  which  retains  in  and  observed,  that  those  ages  of  na- 
sach  an  abject  state  of  misery  a  Uonal  suffering  were  the  most  valua- 
eountry  so  prodigally  lifted  by  na-  hie  ages  which  England  has  ever 
tare,  and  so  indulgently  treated  by  known.*     There    must  have  been 
government  ?  How  has  it  happenea  something  more,  therefore,  than  the 
that  Ireland,  so  kindly  cherished  by  mere  fact  of  early  subjugation,  which 
Great  Britain  for  the  last  half  cen-  is  to  be  looked  to  as  the  origin  of 
tury,  almost  without  taxation,  cer-  Irish  misery,  something  whicn  has 
tainly  without  any  of  the  burdens  counteracted   in  this  alone,  of  all 
whidi  at  the  same  period  have  over-  other  European  states,  the  healing 
whelmed  British  industry,  is  in  so  powers  of  nature,  and  rendered  the 
deplorable  a  state;  that,  abounding  intermixture  of  different  races,  con- 
in  agricultural   riches,   its   people  sequent  on    foreign    conquest,  the 
should  so  often  be  starving ;  enjoy-  source  of  so  much  benefit  to  other 
ing  erery  advantage  for  manufac-  states,  the  predecessor  of  so  much 
tures,  its  industry  should  in  so  many  wretchedness  to  that  unhappy  land, 
quarters  be  languishing ;  and  begirt  This  fundi^mental  cause  is  to  be 
with  the  finest  fisheries  in  Europe,  found  in  the  annexation  of  Ireland  to 
it  should  derive  comparatively  no-  a   country  possessiog  free  institu- 
thing  from  that  inexhaustible  source  tions ;  and  tne  consequent  and  not 
of  wealth?  The  Irish  have  an  answer  unnatural  extension  to  her  popula- 
ready ;  they  aay  it  is  mUgavermnent.  tion  of  privileges  which  they  were 
We  agree  with  them ;  it  is  misgo-  not  capable  of  bearing,  and  of  pas- 
vemment;  but  it  is  not  the  misgo-  sions  whose  excitation  they  could 
vemment  of  England,  but  of  their  not  withstand, 
own  fisetions  demagogues,  which  has  For  nearly  two  hundred  yeart^ 
occasioned  all  the  misery ;  and  if  it  is  ever  since  the  beneficent  labours  of 
in  a  worse  state  than  ever  now,  it  is  James  I.,  Ireland  has  enjoyed  the 
not  because,  under  our  Whig  rulers,  forms,  and  been  delivered  over  to 
they  have  been  too  harshly,  but  too  the  passions,  of  a  free  state.  She  has 
leniently  treated ;  it  is  not  because  had  county  elections.  Parliaments, 
ffovemment  has  been  too  rigorous,  grand  jurie^  trial  by  jury,  and  all  the 
hot  because  it  has,  by  undue  conces-  other  mschinery  which  has  grown 
sioB,  been  dissolved.  up  in  Enghind  durhig  eight  centu- 


•  Guiao^  Eosais  lor  rjaistwie  de  fiance. 
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ries  from  the  seeds  of  Saxon  liberty. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
Duringr  b\\  that  time  she  has  been 
dividea,  distracted,  and  unhappy. 
Justice  has  been  ill  administered,  or 
totally-  denied ;  property  unprotect- 
ed, and  insecure ;  industry  without 
encouragement ;  wealth  without  em- 
ployment; the  higher  orders  indo- 
lent, and  in  many  cases  corrupted  ; 
the  lower,  violent,  and  too  often  aban- 
doned. The  long  continuance  and 
present  extent  of  these  disorders 
can  be  traced  only  to  one  source,— 
practical  weakness,  and  inefficiency 
of  government;  no  strict  or  regular 
execution  of  iustice ;  a  general  dis- 
solution of  authority ;  in  other  words, 
the  abandonment  of  the  virtuous  and 
pacific  to  the  profligate  and  the  da- 
ring. Tliis  is  exactly  the  present 
state  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  under  these 
evils  that  it  has  been  labouring  for 
three  hundred  years.  What  remedy 
!s  appropriate  to  the  evil  ?  Is  it  to  be 
founa  in  increasing  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  people ;  throwing  into 
an  already  ardent  and  excited  popu- 
lation the  additional  firebrand  of  po- 
litical animosity ;  and  applying  to  a 
nation,  Ihree-fourths  of  whom  are  lit- 
tle better  than  savages,  the  passions 
and  the  desires  of  popular  ambition  ? 
Or  is  it  to  be  found  m  a  regular  and 
severe  administration  of  justice  ;  a 
coercion  of  the  lawless  spirit  and 
extravagant  passions  of  the  lower 
classes;  a  steady  and  unflinching 
repression  of  popular  excitation ; 
and  a  gradual  preparation  of  the  na- 
tion, .by  the  habits  of  industry,  and 
the  acquisition  of  property,  for  the 
moderation  and  self-control  indispen- 
sable for  the  safe  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  popular  government 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  Eng- 
lish always  has  been,  that  they  think 
that  whatever  is  found  to  work  well 
among  themselves,  must  necessarily 
work  well  in  all  other  countries; 
and  that  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
all  the  nations  in  alliance  or  subjec- 
tion to  them,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
transplant  into  their  soil  the  English 
institutions.  Ireland  has  been  the 
victim  of  this  natural  and  well-mean- 
ing, but  most  mistaken  and  ruinous 
policv.  Scotland  is  so  prosperous, 
chiefly  because  her  ancestors  first  so 
bravely  with  their  swords  resisted 
English  invasion,  and  so  long  af- 
terwards steadily  withstood  Uie  al- 


lurements of  English  innovation,  la 
making  these  observations,  we  mean 
nothing  disrespectful  to   England  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  founded  on 
the  highest  perception  of  its  political 
supeciority  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire.     England  is  greatly  farther 
advanced  in  social  civilisation ;  much 
better  able  to  bear  the  excitation  of 
democratic  institutions,  than   Scot- 
land ;  and  incalculably  more  so  than 
Ireland.  The  progress  of  Scotland  in 
wealth,  industry,  and  prosperity,  for 
the  last  eighty  years,  has  been  unex- 
ampled ;  but  it  is  not  in  eighty  years 
that  a  nation  becomes  capable   of 
bearing  the  excitements  of  popular 
power.  The  En|;lish  apprenticeship 
to  it  has  lasted  for  eight  centuries  ; 
the  Irish  has  not  yet  begun.    The 
ruin  of  Ireland  throughout  has  been, 
that  the  English,  instead  of  the  steady 
sway  adapted  to  their  infant  civilisa- 
tion, have  given  them  at  once  the 
institutions  fitted  for  the  last  stage  of 
free  existence ;  an€  which  centuries 
of  pacific  industry  would  fdone  en- 
able them  to  bear. 

Examine  the  institutions  of  Ireland; 
what  are  they  ?  All  those  adapted 
for  a  sober,  rational,  phlegmatic  peo- 
ple, such  as  might  suit  the  modera- 
tion of  the  Gothic  or  German  race 
of  mankind.  You  see  popular  elec- 
tions where  two  or  three  thousand 
electors  are  brought  forward  for  the 
larger  counties,  and  as  many  for  the 
greater  cities ;  public  meetings,  where 
the  demagogues  of  the  day  thunder 
in  vehement  and  impassioned  strains 
to  an  i^orant  and  excited  multitude ; 
grand  juries,  where  the  prosecution 
of  crimes  is  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  party  zeal  or  religious  rancour ; 
jury  trials,  where  the  accused  are  al- 
ternately convicted  on  the  doubtful 
testimony  of  traitors,  or  acquitted 
from  the  force  of  prejudice  or  popu- 
lar intimidation';  the  people  every 
where  combined,  under  skilful  lead- 
ers, in  one  vast  and  systematic  oppo- 
sition to  authority  of  every  sort,  civil 
or  religious ;  a  hidden  unseen  eccle- 
siastical authority,  universally  and 
implicitly  obeyed;  an  open  and  avow- 
ed government,  insulted  and  defied 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  What  can 
be  expected  from  such  institutions, 
existing  amongst  a  semibarbarous 
and  impassioned  people  ?  Just  such 
a  result  as  would  instantly  ensue  if 
they  were  established  at  once  in  Hun- 
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prjy  Bohemia,  Poland,  or  Russia  ; 
^ueh  a  result  as  the  revolutionists 
over  all  the  world  are  constantly  la- 
Louring  to  effect — universal  confu- 
sioD,  anarchy,  and  misery ;  the  rich 
divided  against  the  poor;  Tiolence, 
iotimidatioD,  and  ferocity  among  the 
labouring  classes;  the  despotic  au- 
thority of  frantic  demajgogues ;  the 
prostration  and  ruin  or  industry  in 
every  quarter  of  the  country;  the 
growth  of  habits   which  render  the 
eojoyment  of  freedom  utterly  im- 
practicable for  ages  to  come.    Such 
K  the  state  of  Ireland ;  such  it  will 
coDtittue  to  be  while  the  present 
feeble  and  inefficient  government,  or 
rather  total  absence  of  government, 
exists  among  its  impassioned  peo- 
ple. 

We  are  far  from  being  insensible 
to  the  other  evils  of  Ireland,  on  which 
the  revolutionary  party  lay  so  much 
stress,  and  to  which  they  ascribe  all  • 
the  nrretchedness  which  so  remark- 
ably distinguishes  it.  We  know  well 
the  extent  and  injustice  of  Uie  con- 
fiscations of  land  consequent   on 
Cromweirs  suppression  of  the  Ty- 
rone rebellion;    the    rancour  and 
heartburnings  which  it  has  left  in 
the  descendants  of  the  dispossessed 
proprietors;  and  the  wretched  ton- 
sequences  which  have  resulted,  and 
do  result,  from  the  adoption  of  one 
faith  by  the  dominant  landlords,  and 
another  by  the  insurgent  peasantry. 
All  that  we  know  well.    But  what 
we  rest  upOn  is  this :  All  these  evils 
have  existed  to  an  equal  or  greater 
extent  in  other  countries,  who  have 
nevertheless  rapidly  recovered  from 
them,  and  shortly  after  exhibited  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  the  most  re- 
markable prosperity.    For  example, 
the  confiscation  of  property  during 
the  French  Revolution  was  carried 
to  a  much  greater  length  than  it  ever 
was  in  Ireland, an^  the  old  proprietors 
were  in  most  places  almost  entirely 
rooted  out;  yet  the  revolutionists 
are  the  first  to  tell  us,  that  France 
has  been    immensely  benefited  by 
the  revolution ;  and  there  can  be  no , 
doubt  that,  under  the  rule  of  the* 
Bourbons,  from  1815  to  1830,  it  ex- 
hibited a  degree  x>f  prosperity  unpre-' 
cedented  in  any  former  period  of  its 
history.  In  like  manner,  in  Scotland 
the  religion  of  the  owners  of  the  soil 
is  in  a  great  degree  different  from 
that  of  the  peasantry — two-thirds  of 


the  former  belonging  to  the  Episco" 
pal  communion;  yet  religious  ran* 
cour  is  unknown  in  that  country 
And  if  it  be  said,  that  this  is  because 
the  Presbyterian  religion,  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  majority,  is  established 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  England,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  constant  boast  of  the 
democratic  party,  the  Dissenters  are 
as  numerous  as  the  members  of  the 
Establishment,  and  yet  no  religious 
animosity  prevuls?  Difference  of 
religion  is  very  common  in  the  con- 
tinental states.  One-half  of  the  po- 
pulation of  France  is  said  to  be  Pro- 
testant, but,  nevertheless,  religious 
rancour  has  never  been  added  to  its 
numerous  causes  of  discord.  All  re- 
ligions exist  in  Russia.  When  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  took  the  field  against 
Bonaparte,  he  went  with  a  Greek  pa- 
triarch at  the  head  of  the  Church,  a 
Catholic  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
and  a  Protestant  general-in-chief  of 
all  the  armies;  and  yet  tranquilli- 
ty, industry,  and  prosperity,  prevail 
through  the  wide  extent  of  the  Czar's 
dominions.  In  the  East,  our  em- 
pire is  inhabited  by  persons  profess- 
ing such  discordant  religions,  that 
they  would  rather  perish  than  eat 
together;  and  in  Canada,  upon  an 
old  and  stationary  Catholic  popula- 
tion, a  new  and  rapidly  increasing 
Protestant  race  has  been  superindu- 
ced; yet  in  no  part  of  the  world  are 
the  seeds  of  prosperity  more  rapidly 
germinating.  -  The  Whigs  told  us, 
that  Ireland  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  because  the  Catholics 
were  not  emancipated ;  but  that  as- 
sertion, like  most  of  the  others  which 
they  advanced,  is  now  disproved; 
the  Catholics  have  been  emancipa- 
ted, and  Ireland  ever  since  has  been 
in  an  unprecedented  state  of  misery 
— the  wnole  country  is  in  a  s^te  of 
virtual  insurrection,  and  the  passions 
of  the  people  are  more  furious  than 
ever. 

It  is  now  proved  by  experience, 
that  the  causes  to  which  the  Whigs 
ascribed  the  misery  of  Ireland,  and 
which  lon^  misled  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  British  public,  are  not  the  real 
sources  of  the  evil.  The  system  they 
recommended  has  been  tried — it 
has  not  only  totally  failed,  but  made 
the  country  much  worse  than  be- 
fore. 

What,  then,  should  a  government 
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have  done,  called  upon  to  legislate 
for  this  distracted  and  divided  coun- 
try? We  answer,  without  hesita- 
tion, done  every  thing,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  protect  its  industry,  deve- 
lope  its  resources,  relieve  its  poor, 
assuage  its  sufferings;  and  on  the 
other,  crushed  its  demagogues,  re- 
strained its  excesses,  rendered  hope- 
less its  violence.  The  task  was  a 
difficult  one;  it  could  he  accom* 
plished  only  slowly  and  gradually — 
and  more  than  one  generation  must 
have  descended  to  the  grave,  before 
the  whole  fruits  of  those  really  heal- 
ing measures  could  have  been  seen ; 
but  still  it  was  the  only  path  which 
promised  a  chance  even  of  safety, 
and  it  was  the  only  one  on  which 
political  wisdom  would  have  cared 
to  enter. 

Many  measures  mlffht  have  been 
adopted,  which  woula  already  have 
had  a  fi;reat  effect  on  the  sufferings 
of  Ireland:  many  avoided,  which 
would  have  prevented  the  terrible 
increase  of  its  discord  which  has 
lately  taken  place. 

1.  The  first  measure  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  revival  of  Irish 
prosperity,  is  the  adoption  of  the 
most  vigorous  measures  to  restore  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  give 
to  life  and  property  somewhat  of  that 
protection  which  is  now  afforded 
only  to  rapine  and  outrage.    This  is 
a  matter  of  first-rate  importance ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  without  it  all 
attempts  to  tranquillize  or  improve 
Ireland  will,  as  tney  hitherto  have 
done,  prove    completely  nugatory. 
As  long  as  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
illuminated  by  midnight  conflagra- 
tions, or  disgraced  by  assassinations 
at  noon-day — as  long  as  families  are 
roasted  alive  in  their  houses,  and 
witnesses  murdered  for  speaking  the 
truth — as  long  as  legal  payments 
are  resisted  by  organized  multitudes, 
and  the  power  of  government  set  at 
nought  oy  Catholic  authority — so 
long  will  Ireland  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent distracted  and  unhappy  state, 
miserable  itself,  a  source  of  misery 
to  others,  a  dead  weight  about  the  < 
neck  of  the  empire. 

The  intimidation  of  juries  and 
witnesses  has  been  carried  to  a  length 
in  Ireland,  of  which,  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
evils  which  it  owes  to  the  democra- 
tic spirit^  organized,  as  it  haa  been, 


by  the  skill  and  influence  of  the 
priesthood.    This  is  an  eyil  of  the 
utmost  magnitude,  corrupting,  as  it 
does,  the  sources  of  justice,  and  se- 
curing iinpunity  to  rapine  and  Fen- 
geance.  Grovernment  can  never  com- 
at  too  vigorously  this  terrible  evil. 
The  mode  of  doing  so  must  be  deve- 
loped by  the  local  authorities ;  but 
we  venture  to  prophecy,  the  evil  will 
never  be  eradicated  till  justice  is 
administered  as  in  Scotland,  by  pub- 
lic authorities  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  Crown;  ancl  till  the  Government 
are  authorized,  upon  a  report  from 
the  Judges,  that  the  conviction  of 
offenders  has   become    impossible, 
from  the  effects  of  intimidation,  to 
suspend  jury  trial  for  a  time  in  the 
turoulent  districts,  and  try  the  of- 
fenders, as  in  courts  martial,  by  the 
Judges  alone.    Many  estimable  men 
will  hesitate  as  to  this :  let  them  re- 
collect what  is  the  other  alternative, 
namely,  impunity  to  assassins,  in- 
cendiaries, and  robbers,  and  cease- 
less anarchy  to  the  country. 

On  this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to 
quote  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman 
of  acknowledpd  talent,  intimately 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  and  cer- 
tainly any  thing  rather  than  favour- 
able, to  the  Conservative  cause.    Sir 
Henry  Parnell  has  said  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  '<  that 
as  member  for  Queen's  County,  he 
could  not  help  adverting  to  the  state 
of  that  part  of  Ireland.    He  had  re- 
ceived information  that  a  confederacy 
prevailed  among  the  lower  orders  of 
that  county,  which  enabled  them  to 
exercise  a  complete  control  over  the 
higher  orders,  and  to  set  at  defiance 
the  laws  which  were  passed  for  the 
general  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity.     He    was    further    informed 
that  houses  were  frequently  attack- 
ed by  armed  parties  in  the  open  day, 
and  that  murders  were  sometimes 
committed  during  such  attacks.    He 
was  likewise  informed  that  the  reign 
of  terror  made  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  conviction  against  these  ma- 
rauders when  brought  to  trial,  and 
that  thus  peaceable  persons,  who 
disapproved  of  these  violent  pro- 
ceeoings,  were  obliged,  by  a  regard 
to  their  own  safety,  to  give  them  an 
implied  but   involuntary  sanction. 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  ri^t 
hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  to  uib 
subject:  he  trusted  that  something 
would  be  done  to  restore  peace  anq 
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aecuritf  to  that  part  of  the  country,  the  simple  expedient  of  marching 

The  magistrateB  were  of   opinion  them  to  Cork,  Waterford,  or  Dublin, 

that   the    inaurrection  act   should  there  to  be  embarked  for  England, 

be  renewed,  and  that  Government  and  sold  there,  is  one  of  the  unao- 

diould  be  iiiTested  with  additional  countable  parts  ofthe  conduct  of  the 

powers  to  put  down  this  system  of  present  Administration,  which  proves 

intimidation  and  outrage.*'  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  first 

Provision  also  is  indispensably  re-  principles  of  the  government  of  man- 
quired  for  the  protection  of  the  wit-  kind.  The  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
nessea,  who  bear  testimony  in  unpo-  for  the  last  vear,  is  neither  more  nor 
polar  caaaea.  Atpresent  they  are  sent  less  than  a  direct  premium  on  rebel- 
back  alter  the  trial  to  their  homes  lion,  an  encouragement  to  the  ces- 
to  be  aaaaaainated,  or  roasted  alive  sation  of  payment  of  taxes,  rent,  or 
by  the  inaurgent  peasantry  $  and  vet  burdens  of  any  description,  and  an 
the  English  are  astonished  that  invitation  to  the  people  to  avail  them- 
joatice  cannot  be  obtained  in  Ire-  selves  of  the  machinery  now  put  in 
land !  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  motion  against  the  clergy  for  their 
witneaa  deaires  it,  ahd  he  appears  deliverance  from  rent,  taxes,  and 
to  have  given  a  true  testimony,  he  burdens  of  every  description, 
should  he  furnished  with  the  means  3.  Having  vindicated  the  authority 
of  emigration,  with  his  wife  and  fa-  of  the  law,  measures  should  next  be 
mily,  and  marched  to  the  place  of  taken  to  prevent  the  clergy  from 
embarkation  under  a  military  guard,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cultiva- 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  procure  tors,  by  commuting  the  tithes,  and 
evidence  against  the  worst  criminals,  laying  them  as  a  direct  burden  on 
or  overcome  the  rooted,  determina-  the  landlords.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
tion  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  mur-  taken :  we  have  not  tiie  least  idea 
der  all  those  who  have  given  evi-  that  this  will  improve  the  condition 
dence,  as  they  conceive,  against  the  of  the  farmers,  or  satisfy  the  desires 
people ;  that  is,  who  have  sworn  the  of  the  abolitionists — we  know  well 
truth  against  cut-throats  and  incen-  what  they  wish ;  the  resumption  of 
diaries.  the  tithes  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  of 

2.  The  government  is  now  com-  the  estates  to  the  Catholic  landlords^ 

mitted  in  a  struggle  with  the  Catho-  and  of  the  government  to  Catholic 

lie  priesthood  as  to  the  pavment  of  leaders,  is  what  they  desire,  and  will 

tithes ;  the  authority  of  the  law  must  never  cease  to  strive  for.  But  though 

be  vindicated,  or  the  semblance  of  this  measure  would  do  as  little,  in. 

order,  which  now  exists  in  Ireland,  all  probability,  as  Catholic  Emanci- 

will  be  annihilated.    Let  what  mea-  pation  to  tranquillize  Ireland,  yet  it 

Bures  they    choose  follow  for   the  would  remove  the  irritation  which 

commutation  of  tithes:  the  first  thing  now  exists  between  the  clergy  and 

to  do  is,  to  vindicate  the  authority  theirparishioners.andthuswiuidraw 

of  the  law  against  an  insurgent  peo-  the  Efstablished  Church  from  a  po/t- 

ple.      For  this  purpose,  authority  tical  contest,  of  which  it  is  now  the 

should  be  obtained  from  the  legisla-  victim. 

ture,  to  levy  from  those  who  can  pay  4.  The  next  great  object  of  Irish 

and  von/  /Miy,  the  full  value  of  the  legislation,  should  be  the  establish- 

tithe  in  kind,  with  expenses,  and  ment  of  ajudicious  and  enlightened 

to  march  the  cattle  distrained  off  to  system  of  Poor^s  Laws,  for  the  re* 

the  nearest  sea-port,  to  be  sold  in  lief  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  those 

Bristol  or  Liverpool.    A  few  exam-  who,  though  willing,  can  find  no  em- 

ples  of  the  vigorous  application  of  ployment.    It  is  needless  to  arauo 

this  law,  would  operate  like  a  charm  wis  question— the  public  mind  is 

in  dissolving  the  combination  against  made  up  upon  it.    The  English  and 

tithes.    The  present  system  of  ex-  Scotch  will  not  much  longer  submit 

poslnff  the  cattle  for  sale,  in  a  coun-  to  have  their  poor's  rates  doubled 

try  where  no  person  ventures  to  buy  annually  by  the  inundation  of  Irish 

them,  and  then  marching  them  back  beggjars ;  or  their  scanty  channels  of 

to  the  owners,  is  a  mere  mockery,  employment  choked  by  multitudes 

and  tends  to  nothing  but  to  bring  of  Irish  labourers.  The  time  is  come, 

government  and  the  law  into  con-  when,  in  the  general  distress  of  the 

lenpc*   Vfhj  they  never  fell  upon  empire^  conaequent  on  the  shock 
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given  to  credit  and  industry  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  each  portion  must  be 
led  to  a  maintenance  of  their  own 
poor.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
Irish  themselves  must  be  aware,  that 
however  burdensome  such  a  mea- 
sure may  be,  it  is  unavoidable';  and 
that  the  relief  afforded  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  absorption  of  its  labour- 
ing poor,  and  their  removal  from  a 
\\iQ  of  dissolute  idleness,  will  be  a 
greater  public  and  private  benefit, 
than  the  imposition  of  poor's  rates 
will  be  a  burden. 

The  hackneyed  argument,  that  by 
80  doing  you  will  add  fuel  to  the 
flame,  and  increase  the  already  re- 
dundant numbers  of  the  Irish  poor, 
is  generally  known  to  be,  what  it 
really  is,  a  complete  delusion.  A 
judicious  system  of  poor's  rates  in 
reality,  instead  of  being  an  encou- 
ragement to  undue  increase,  is  the 
most  effectual  means  for  diminish- 
ing it;  because  it  is  a  check  to  the 
propagation  of  those  pauper  and  de- 
graaing  habits,  which,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  lead  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  poor.  Without 
poor*s  rates,  Ireland  has  for  a  cen- 
tury been  overwhelmed  with  a  re- 
dundant poor :  with  them,  England 
for  two  has  retained  hers  within  the 
bounds  of  general  comfort  and  pros- 
perity. This  example  is  decisive: 
lurther  argument  is  like  attempting 
to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

5.  The  greatest  possible  facility 
should  be  given  bv  Government  to 
the  emigration  of  the  Irish  poor. 
The  number  who  emigrated  in  1831 
to  Canada  was  18,000.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not 
be  180,000.  The  expense  of  trans- 
porting settlers  to  the  shores  of  Ca- 
nada, is  about  L.3  a-head :  to  furnish 
the  means  of  emigration  to  this  large 
body,  therefore,  would  only  cost 
L.540,000 ;  and  what  an  immense  re- 
lief would  it  prove  to  every  part  of 
the  empire !  The  expense  of  such  a 
proceeding  would,  no  doubt,  be  pon- 
siderable;  but  what  is  that  to  the 
incalculable  relief  it  would  afford 
to  a  nation  now  labouring  in  evcrv 
quarterfrom  the  immigration  of  Irish 
poor  ?  We  have  spent  much  more 
than  that  sum  already  in  fitting  out 
a  fleet  to  partition  the  dominions  of 
our  ancient  ally,  and  give  back  Ant- 
werp the  stronghold  of  revolution- 
ary France,  to  the  power,  which 
openly  aims  at  our  subjugation. 


The  apprehension  so  commonly 
expressed,  that  if  we  furnish  the 
Irish  with  the  means  of  emigration, 
they  will  only  people  the  faster  at 
home,  and  speedily  fill  up  the  va- 
cuum produced  by  our  exertions,  is 
altogether  chimerical.  Even  if  it 
were  true  that  this  would  follow,  it 
would  be  no  reason  whatever  for  not 
giving  this  direction  to  the  atream, 
if  it  cannot  be  checked.  At  present 
the  Irish  do  not  remain  at  home ; 
they  emigrate  into  England  and 
Scotland,  because  the  steam-boats 
bring  them  over  the  Channel  for  a 
sixpence,  and  they  there  find  em- 
ployment in  health,  and  a  legal  set- 
tlement in  sickness  and  age.  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  that  we  could  not 
stop  the  increase  of  the  Irish  poor, 
we  do  ourselves,  as  well  as  them,  an 
immense  service,  by  turning  them 
into  the  regions  of  Transatlantic 
plenty,  instead  of  the  densely  peo- 
pled shores  of  Britain.  But,  in  truth, 
a  judicious  system  of  emigration 
largely  carried  into  execution,  would 
have  just  an  opposite  effect  By 
improving  the  condition  of  those 
who  remain  at  home,  and  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  their  employment,  it 
woula  contribute  to  diffuse  better 
habits,  encourage  artificial  wants, 
and  gradually  bring  the  increase  of 
mankind  into  some  degree  of  har- 
mony with  the  augmentation  of  the 
wages  of  labour. 

6.  The  fisheries,  and  neglected 
harbours,  and  waste  lands  of  Ireland, 
furnish  ample  room  for  the  com- 
mencement of  government  works  on 
a  great  scale,  to  spread  wealth,  and 
industry,  and  orderly  habits  through 
its  labouring  poor.  The  mines  of 
untouched  wealth  which  there  exist 
are  incalculable ;  they  might  almost 
pave  the  Emerald  Isle  wiui  gold.  In 
other  countries,  such  undertakings 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  exertions  of 
private  industry.  In  Ireland  the  case 
18  otherwise.  Unless  they  are  begun 
and  forced  on  by  the  capital  and  the 
vigour  of  Go  vemment,they  never  will 
be  attempted.  Ireland  is  in  that  stage 
of  civilisation  when  such  underta- 
kings must  originate  with  Govern- 
ment, or  not  be  carried  on  at  idl.  In- 
dividual capital  will  never  migrate  to 
a  country,  where  life  and  property  is 
80  precarious  as  it  is  in  that  aistract- 
ed  island.  If  we  would  give  the 
people  in  the  south  and  west  a  taste 
tor  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  or  the 
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acqnkittoips  of  industiy,  we  must,  in    These  are  hard  words ;  left  the  reader 
die  first  instance,  force  them  on  a    judge  from  the  facts,  whether  or  not 
reluctant  people  by  goremment  ex-    they  are  merited. 
penditare.  When  they  first  came  into  power. 

Having  done   thus  much  for  the    in  November  1830,  they  declared 
welfare  and  happiness  of  Ireland-^    their  resolution,  in   the   strongest 
having  strained  every  nerve  for  the    terms,  to  put  a  period  to  the  anarchy 
real   benefit  and  prosperity  of  its    of  Irelana.    For  three  months,  Dub- 
numerous  inhabitants,  Government    lln  was  the  scene  of  the  most  vehe« 
would  be  entitled  to  come  forward    ment  contest  between  Mr  0*Connell 
and  deliver  them  from  the  worst    and  the  Irish  Secretary ;  and  at  last 
curse  which  desolates  their  land, —    he  was  caught  by  the  vigour  and 
that  of  their  own  priests  and  dema*    ability  of  the  Attorney- General,  and 
gogues.     The  seditious  harangues,    actually  pleadbd  guilty  to  a  cri- 
the  Uieasonable  meetings,  the  incen-    minal  indictment  preferred  against 
diary  proclamations,  which  have  so    him.    Their  vigour  on  this  occasion 
lon^  kept  up  the  flame  of  discontent    was  attended  with  the  best  effects, 
in  that  unhappy  country,  to  promote    and  had  a  prodigious  effect  both  in 
the  ambition  of  a  few  restless  dema-    Ireland  and   England.      O'Connell 
gogues,  must  be  put  down.     The    seemed  to  be  gone;  the  anarchy  of 
people  mast  he  delivered  from  the    Ireland  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  in 
tynuiny  of  their  demagogues  in  spite    the  person  of  the  great  Agitator; 
of  themselves.     England,  with  its    and  tranquillity  about  to  revisit  its 
centuries  of  freedom ;  Scotland,  with    shores,  from  the  experienced  hope- 
its   cautious    character,  could    not    lessness  of  agitating  with  impunity 
withstand  such  incendiary  applica-    and  success.    In  England,  all  good 
tion.    How  then  can  it  be  expected    men  beheld  with  satisfaction  this 
that  Ireland  is  to  be  tranquil  under    incipient  act  of  vigour,  and  antici- 
their  influence,  destitute  as  she  is  of   pated  the  happiest  result  from  this 
the  free  habits  of  the  one,  or  the    signal   advantage  gained  over  the 
cautions  temperament  of  tiie  other,    worst  enemy  his  country  had  ever 
Naturally  brave,  impassioned   and    known. 

ardent,  the  Irish  have  never  felt  in  But  immediately  after  this  deci- 
the  slightest  degree  the  counteract-  si  ve  sucoess,  commenced  the  ruinous 
ing  influence  of  the  causes  which  system  of  weakness,  vacillation,  and 
moderate  popular  excesses  in  this  subservience  to  the  mob,  which  has 
country,  and  so  long  prevented  liber-  ever  since  been  pursued.  The  bud- 
ty  from  degenerating  into  licentious-  get  was  brought  in ;  Ministers  were 
ness.  Yet  it  is  into  their  inflamma-  beaten,  laughed  at,  and  evidently 
ble  bosom  that  Government  has  so  filling;  and  to  prop  up  their  totter- 
long  allowed  the  fury  of  political  ing  power,  they  resolved  to  throw 
and  religious  rancour  to  be  poured  themselves,  without  reserve,  into  the 
without  alloy.  And  still  the  English  arms  of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
express  surprise  at  the  ceaseless  dis-  the  whole  empire.  This  mstantly 
quietude  and  suffering  of  Ireland !       revived  their  all  but  ruined  fortunes; 

The  consideration  of  what  a  wise  the  danger  was  transferred  from 
and  beneficent  government  might  themselves  to  the  nation;  instead  of 
have  done,  and  should  have  done,  for  the  Whij^  Administration  going  do wn 
Ireland,  forms  the  best  introduction  the  gultof  perdition.  Great  JBritain 
to  the  examination  of  what  the  entered  the  jaws ;  and  they  had  the 
Whigs  have  actually  effected.  satisfaction  of  prolonging  a  feverish 

In  entering  on  this  subject,  we    existence  for  a  few  years,  by  a  mea- 
know  not  in  what  terms  to  express    sure  which  they  now  know,  and  do  ^ 
our  astonishment  at  the  mixture  of    not  scruple  to  avow,  will  prove  the  ' 
vacillation,  recklessness,  and  igno-    destruction  of  the  empire, 
ranee,  which  tiie  conduct  of  admini-        Towards  the  success  of  this  alli- 
stration  towards  Ireland  has  afforded    ance  with  the  Revolutionists,  it  was 
for  the  last  two  years.    Indeed,  we    indispensable  that  the  great  Agitator 
doubt  whether  there  is  on  record  in    should  be  gained  over  to  their  side ; 
European  history,  such  an  instance    and  the  democrats  of  Ireland  per- 
of  wealmess  of  judgment  and  vio-    mitted  to  agitate  and  convulse  the 
lence  of  party  ambition,  as  their  con-    country  un&r  the  colours  of  admi- 
dact  from  first  to  last  has  exhibited .  nistration.    With  this  view,  he  was 
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never  brought  up  to  receive  9entence.  unexpected  and  unhoped  for  ex- 
Month  after  month,  the  whole  win-  tinction  of  tithes,  the  combinatioo 
ter  term  of  the  Dublin  courts  expi-  against  their  payment  was  rapid! x 
red,  without  his  prosecution  being  organized.  The  Catholic  bishops 
moved  in,  although  it  might  have  ana  priests  could  not  be  persuaded 
been  finished  in  ten  minutes ;  and  at  that  the^  were  not  forwarding  tlie 
last  it  was  allowed  to  come  to  a  na>  views  of  Adminbtradon,  and  oftheir 
tural  termination  by  the  dissolution  favourite  pupil  and  dignified  ally, 
of  Parliament  in  April  1631.  Mr  O'Connell,  by  anticipating  a  little 

Not  content  with  this  immense  the  work  of  *'  Extinction,"  and  refu- 
boon  to  the  great  Afi[itator,  Ministers,  sing  de  Jacto  to  pay  those  burdens 
in  the  transports  of  their  first  love  which  were  so  soon  de  jure  to  be 
for  the  Revolutionists,  went  a  step  terminated.  Thence  arose  the  im- 
farther.  They  promoted  him  above  mense  and  unparalleled  combination 
all  his  brethren,  placed  him  at  the  against  tithes  in  Ireland,  originating 
head  of  the  Irish  bar,  and,  if  report  in  the  diocese  of  Dr  Doyle*  Org»- 
be  true,  were  only  prevented  by  the  nized  by  the  Catholic  leaders  in 
firmness  of  the  Irish  Secretary,  too  Dublin,  it  soon  spread  universally 
able  a  man  not  to  be  a  Conservative  over  the  south  and  west;  and  in  a 
in  heart,  whatever  he  is  in  party,  short  time  two-ibirds  of  the  esta- 
firom  making  him  Attomey-Greneral  I  blidied  clergy  were  in  a  state  of 
This  unprecedented  and  disgraceful  starvation,  and  the  greater  part  of 
step  was  equivalent  to  a  general  the  country  in  a  virtual  insurrection 
proclamation  of  anarchy  through  the  against  Uie  authority  of  the  law.  The 
country.  The  passions  of  its  ardent  consequences  are  well  known.  A 
people  were  let  loose  without  re-  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  to 
straint  Sheltered  under  the  wings  provide  for  &e  necessities  of  the 
of  administration,  secure  from  ul  Irish  Church  out  of  the  Consolida- 
danger  at  the  hands  of  Government,  ted  Fund ;  the  clerffy  of  Ireland 
the  Catholics,  democrats,  and  agita-  thrown  upon  the  inaustry  of  Eng- 
tors  of  that  distracted  country  uni-  land,  and  tneAttomey-General»  char- 
ted together;  and  in  the  midst  of  vio-  ged  with  the  hopeless  task,  by  the 
lence,  intimidation,  and  bloodshed,  aid  of  the  military,  of  recovering  the 
a  large  majority  of  movement-men  dues  of  the  church  out  of  several 
was  returned  to  Parliament  millions  of  an  insurgent  peasantry. 

Nor  was  this  all.     With  the  view        Meanwhile  the  perilous  state  of 
apparentiy  of  still  farther  rousing  the  the  countnr  rousea  the  spirit,   and 
passionsofthe  Catholics,  Mr  Stanley  called  forth  the  patriotism  of  the 
declared  in  his  place  in  the  House  Protestants  of  the  North.      Seeing 
of  Commons,  thaf  the  arltn^'on  of  themselves  abandoned  by  the    Go- 
tithes"  was  intended  by  €U>vem-  vemment,  and  on  the  verge  of  de-i 
ment;  and  the  Catholic  leaders,  by  struction;  anticipating  the  horrors 
this  time  become  a  powerful  body  in  of  the  Tyrone  Rebellion  on  a  still ' 
the  House,  instantiy  hailed  the  joy-  greater  scale,   this    intrepid    bandi 
ous  intelligence,  and  said,  without  stood  forth  alone,  but  undismayed, 
contradiction   from    the    Treasury  in  the  midst  of  the  general  paralysis 
Benches,  that  they  considered  tithes  and  defection  of  the  empire.    While 
as  now  at  an  end  on  the  other  side  England  was  quailing  under  the  vio* 
of  St  George's  Channel.    This  un-  lence  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  be« 
expected    intelliffence  spread  like  holding  in  consternation  the  fires  a| 
wildfire  through  Ireland ;  faster  than  Bristol ;  while  the  noble  example  ct 
the  fiery  cross,  it  sped  from  chapel  the  Conservative  Meeting  at  £dhi« 
to  chapel,   from  priest   to  priest;  burgh  failed  to  stimulate  the  Scotdi 
and  the  people,  totally  incapable  of  to  Uie  discharge  of  patriotic  duty 
understanding  what  was  intended,  the  Irish  Protestants  boldly  etc 
but  relying  on  the  words  of  Adroini-  forth,  and  though  menaced  by  d^ 
stration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gers  infinitely  greater  than  any  olhei, 
concluded  that  tithes  were  finally  part  of  the  British  dominiona,  hel<| 
abolished ;  and  that  all  payments  to  a  language,  and  exhibited  a   deter- 
the  clergy  were  thenceforward  to  mination,  which,  if  generally  imita- 
cease  for  ever.  ted  through  tiie  empfre,  would  hava 

In  the  tumults  consequent  on  tills  consigned  tiie  Reform  Bill,  with  its 
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parent  Administnitioo,  to  an  eze-  because  the  people  persist  in  annex* 
mted  grave,  and  delivered  the  em«  ing  to  the  word  **  extinction"  its  na- 
pire  from  all  the  dangers  which  its  turai  and  established  meaning.   The 
tatbora  are  now  sensible  are  thick-  consequences  of  this  deception,  of 
eniDg  roond  its  aged  head.    History  the  frustration  of  their  hopes,  and  the 
bis  DO  more  glorious  example  of  blasting  of  these  expectations,  have 
courageous  ability  to  refer  to,  than  been  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  and 
WIS  ohibited  bj  the  brave  and  il-  so  will  Government  and  Parliament 
histrions  leaders  of  Iriah  patriotism ;  find  at  the  next  election. 
the  iplendid  eloquence  of  Mr  Boy-  To  complete  tiie  work  of  revolu- 
um,  tbe  danntiess  intrepidity  of  the  tionary  madness,   the  Government 
Earl  of  Roden,  captivated  the  brave  next  proceeded  to  pass  for  Ireland 
and  the  enthuslaBtic  in  every  part  of  the  Reform  Bill :  a  bill  which  at  once 
the  empire;  and  the  Protestants  of  swept  away  the  incorporations  which 
tbe  North,  to  whom  Ireland  had  so  the  wisdom  of  James  I.  had  establish- 
often  owed  her  deliverance,  stood  ed  as  a  barrier  against  Catholic  in- 
fortfa  In  Buch  numbers,  and  with  so  vasion ;  and  threw  the  elections  of 
heroic  a  spirit*  as  daunted  as  much  great  ipBrt  of  the  country  at  once  in- 
88  it  astonished  the  servile  crew  of  the  to  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  Catholic 
ReTolationists,   croucliing,   though  rabble,  acting  under  the  dictation  of 
they  are  under  the  wings  of  mini-  ambitious  and  able  leaders.    Of  all 
sterial  eupport  the  infatuations  of  which  party  men 
Meanwhile  tiie  ministerial  project  were  ever  guilty,  this  is  perhaps  the 
hr  tithes  came  forth.     It  was  no  greatest    For  Ireland,  great  part  of 
loDger*<  an  extinction*' of  tithes,  but  whose  people  are  still  almost  in  a 
onlf  a  '*  commutation,"  which  by  savage  state,  and  all  of  whom  are 
laving  them  on  the  landlord  directlv,  actuated  by  the  strongest  political 
still  preserved  them,  though  not  In  passions,  they  proposed  the  same 
«o  palpable  a  manner,  as  a  burden  on  electoral  institutions  as  England  for 
the  soil.    The  wisdom  of  the  change  the  neighbouring  island.     Into  its 
fromthe  intention  originally  announ-  inflammable,  ardent,  and  penniless 
ced,  is  obrious ;  and  we  rejoice  at  population  they  poured  tne  same 
hein|  able  to  render  our  humble  fatal  gift  of  political  power  which 
meed  of  prdse  to  the  Government  was  hardly  deemed  sue  amidst  the 
for  this  return  to  Conservative  prin-  old  established  freedom,  sober  hfr- 
dples,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  bits,  and  extended  property  of  Eng- 
hut  what  shall  we  say  to  the  rash-  land.  One  political  constitution  was 
ness  which   dictated  the  previous  carved  out  at  a  single  heat  for  Eng- 

S>mi8e  of  **  extinction,"  and  set  tlie  land,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland ;  in  other 
tholic  population  every  where  on  words,  one  measure  taken  for  a  man 
fire,  at  the  prospect  of  a  boon  which  of  forty,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  and  a 
Goremment  never  intended  they  boy  of  twelve ;  for  in  these  propor- 
shmdd  receive  f  Thence  has  arisen  tions,  or  nearly  so,  is  the  capacity  of 
the  unirersal,  the  unanimous  detes-  tiie  different  portions  of  the  empire 
tatiott  m  which  the  Whigs  are  held  to  bear  political  excitation,  or  auly 
in  Ireland.  The  nation.  Tor  the  last  exercise  the  political  rights  of  elect- 
six  months,  has  been  every  where  ing  citizens.  The  simple  enuncia- 
conTulsed  by  contests  for  the  pay-  tion  of  this  fact  is  suflicient  to  con- 
ment  of  tithes.  Every  o^er  subject,  vict  the  Ministry,  not  only  of  the 
how  pressing  soever,  has  been  lost  most  culpable  rashness,  but  total 
in  the  overwhelming  interest  of  that  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
one  topic.  Tbe  peasantry  originally  representative  governments.  It  is 
roused  by  the  promises  of  Govern-  utterly  impossible  that  the  same  po- 
ment  for  the  •"  extinction"  of  tithes,  litical  institutions  can  be  adapted  at 
organized  and  headed  by  the  darling  the  same  time  to  two  nations,  one  of 
f&vourite  of  Ministers,  the  great  Agi-  which  is  in  the  infancy,  and  the  other 
tator,find  themselves  assailed  by  the  in  the  old  age  of  its  political  educa- 
oiijitary,  for  doing  what  these  recent  tion.  If  the  L.IO  franchise  and  the 
allies,  these  highly  rewarded,  and  abolition  of  the  close  boroughs  is 
dearly-beloved  supporters  of  Go-  adapted  for  England,  it  cannot  be 
verament,  urged  them  to  do.  Blood  suited  for  Ireland. 
has  flowed  profusely  in  many  places ;  What  would  we  say  to  a  legislator 
initation  been  widely  spread  in  all,  who  should  propose  the  same  politic 
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cal  institutions  for  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
the  degraded  Chinese,  and  the  yeo- 
manry of  England  ?  Could  any  thing 
but  anarchy  and  wretchedness  be 
anticipated  from  so  total  a  departure 
from  the  lessons  of  experience ;  so 
blind  a  forgetfulness  of  the  differ- 
ence between  such  different  races 
and  situations  of  mankind  ?  Yet  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Whigs  have 
done.  They  have  given  the  same 
sovereign  powers  to  the  impassioned 
Catholic  cottar,  guided  by  his  priest, 
and  execratine  the  Protestants,  as  to 
the  sober  English  yeoman,  inheriting 
from  a  long  fine  of  ancestors  attach- 
ment to  his  King  and  country.  They 
have  swept  away  the  old  bulwarks 
equally  in  Popish  Ireland  as  Protest- 
ant England.  There  never  was  such 
infatuation.  Supposing  it  to  be  all 
true  what  they  have  so  long  and  so 
strenuously  maintained,  as  to  the 
degradation  in  which  the  Irish  were 
kept  by  the  Catholic  code,  tliat  only 
makes  their  conduct  the  more  inex- 
cusable, in  so  suddenly  investing  them 
with  irresistible  sway.  If  it  be  true, 
tliat  they  have  only  ceased  within 
these  few  years  to  be  slaves,  it  was 
surely  the  height  of  madness  to  in- 
vest them  at  once,  while  still  burn- 
ing with  servile  passions,  with  the 
last  and  highest  privileges  of  free- 
men. 

The  consequences  have  already 
developed  themselves,  and  they  have 
struck  with  dismay  the  very  autliors 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Globe  tells 
us  that  there  are  sixty-seven  members 
supported  by  O'  Connell,  standing  for 
the  Irish  cities  and  counties,  and  that 
a  great  majority  of  them  will  to  all 
appearance  be  returned.  Mr  Shcil 
boasts  that  the  repealers  are  already 
forty  strong^  and  daily  receiving  ac- 
cessions of  strength;  a  force  quite 
sufficient,  by  throwing;  itself  into  the 
scale  when  nearly  balanced,  to  sub- 
vert the  empire.  The  Ministerial 
papers  are  daily  firing  signal  guns  of 
distress  for  the  effects  of  their  own 
healing  measure.  On  their  darling 
allies,  the  Radicals,  they  have  opened 
with  unexampled  fierceness :  for 
them,  in  gratitude  for  their  past  ser- 
vices, they  have  invented  the  epithet 
of  **  the  Destructives,"  which  Tory 
malignity  never  yet  thouj§;ht  of;  and 
on  these  their  leading  journal  has 
lately  opened  those  floodgates  of 
slang  and  abuse,  which  a  few  months 
ago  were  bestowed  exclusiyely  oa  the 


Conservative  party.  It  is  Ireland 
which  has  produced  this  consterna- 
tion in  the  Ministerial  ranks.  They 
were  fully  warned,  a  Imndred  times 
over,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  this  consequence 
would  infallibly  result  from  sweep- 
ing away  all  the  barriers  of  the  con- 
stitution in  Ireland ;  but  to  all  these 
warnings  they  were  utterly  deaf; 
with  obstinate  resolution  they  for- 
ced through  the  whole  dangerous 
clauses  of  the  revolutionary  measure, 
and  they  now  confess  that  the  em- 
pire in  consequence  is  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution. 

So  absurd^  vacillating,  contradict- 
ory, and  yet  obstinate,  has  been  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  in  Ireland,  that 
they  have  contrived  to  accomplish 
what  would  a  priori  have  been  deem- 
ed impossible,  viz.  the  union  of 
Catholics  and  Orangemen  in  one 
common  opinion.  That  common  opi- 
nion is  detestation  of  them  and  their 
measures.  The  Protestants,  with 
reason,  look  upon  them  as  the  worst 
enemies  Ireland  ever  saw;  as  the 
original  authors  of  the  fatal  admis- 
sion of  Catholic  influence  into  the 
House  of  Commons ;  as  the  patrons 
and  re  warders  of  the  greatest  enemy 
to  the  peace  of  Ireland  that  time  has 
ever  produced.  The  Catholics  re- 
gard them  as  men  who  have  betray- 
ed them  into  measures  which  they 
now  punish  them  for  pursuing ;  as 
having  set  the  country  on  fire  by  the 
promised  extinction  of  tithes,  which 
they  are  now  supporting  with  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  empire. 
In  the  universal  obloquy  which  they 
have  acquired,  the  supporters  of  the 
Union  itself  have  rapidly  and  alarm- 
ingly decreased,  and  a  portentous 
union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
taken  place,  to  support  the  severance 
of  the  island  from  British  dominion. 

0*  Connell  has  treated  the  Govern- 
ment, as  all  men  deserve  to  be  treat- 
ed who,  for  party  purposeis  and  the 
maintenance  of  power,  surrender  the 
independence  and  spirit  of  freemen 
— he  lias  turned  upon  them  with  in- 
dignation. Loaded  with  their  ho- 
nours, he  has  spurned  them  with  con* 
tumely;  rising  from  their  caresses, 
he  has  turned  from  them  with  loath- 
ing. The  English  newspapers  have 
been  for  the  most  part  afraid  to.print, 
even  in  these  days  of  general  license,! 
the  volley  of  abuse  with  which  he  has 
assailed  those  who  lately  loaded  him 
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with  honours.  The  leading  feature, 
eajs  he,  of  Lord  Anglesey's  govem- 
meDt,b88  been  the  immense  Quantity 
of  blood  which  has  been  shed  during 
itjcootinuance;  more  lives  have  been 
lost  io  one  year  of  Whig  rule,  than  in 
6fteen  of  Tory  domination.*  The  pre- 
sent Ministers  deserve  to  be No! 

we  will  not  pollute  our  pages  by  the 
filthj  abuse  which  the  first-born  of 
their  revolutionary  aflfections,  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  bar,  pours  out  up- 
on bis  loving  benefactors.  We  have 
always  opposed,  and  fearlessly  op- 
posed, the  present  Ministers ;  but  we 
should  deem  ourselves  disgraced  if 
we  applied  to  them  the  epithets  which 
tbej  have  received  from  their  revo- 
lationary  favourite. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here. 
If  their  domestic  disseasions  led  only 
to  the  exposure  of  the  monstrous 
alliances  which  the  present  Ministry 
had  formed  to  uphold  their  fortunes, 
they  would  be  rather  a  subject  of 
ridicule  than  lamentation.  But, 
unfortunately,  graver  and  weightier 
consequences  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  this  monstrous  alliance.  All 
Ireland  is  disgusted  ;  the  hatred  at 
the  Ministry  is  not  only  universal,  but 
it  has  involved  Great  Britain  in  the 
obloquy.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  union  of  England  and  Ire* 
land  is  more  seriously  endangered 
by  the  unparalleled  folly  and  reck- 
lessness or  the  present  Ministry,  than 
by  any  thing  else  that  has  ever  oc- 
curred.—O'Connell  openly  boasts  of 
^   Hear  his  own  words : 

"  Mr  Sheira  conviction,  as  to  the  ne> 
assity  of  repeal,  was  produced  by  the 
coadoctofthe  British  Parliament;  and 
tbe  adffltniitration  of  Lord  Anglesm, 
SUsIey,aod  the  Attorney- General,  shew- 
ed that,  without  repeal,  it  was  impossible 
tfl  do  any  service  to  Ireland.  (  Hear,  and 
cheers.)  He  was  proud  to  thinic  that  the 
acnics  of  Ireland  were  no  longer  to  be 
dittiognithed  by  their  religion,  bdt  by 
their  wrTility.  (Hear,  and  cheers.) 
Orangemen,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
an  noir  be  ranged  amongst  the  patriots 
•f  Ireland ;  and  he  w^as  most  proad  to 
^  thle  to  suto  this  fact,  that  the  first 
9«non  who  tendered  a  vote  to  his  son  in 
^r^eci  was  the  Methodist  preacher  of 
thattoim.  (Cheers.)  Amongst  the  Irish 


patriots  were  to  be  foand  men  of  every 
persuasion,  while  the  vilest  and  most  ser- 
vile, the  veriest  *  liclispittle*— (it  was  an 
unpleasant  word  to  use,  and  which  he 
should  not  pronounce  In  a  public  assem- 
bly, if  he  could  find  one  equally  ezpressiTe 
of  the  class  he  was  describing) — but  that 
filthy  word  particularly  applied  to  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  herd  of  slaves  who 
were  the  most  bitter  and  malignant  ene- 
mies of  Ireland.     (Hear,  and  cheers.)" 

In  these  circumstances,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  empire  hangs  upon  a 
thread.  If  the  Irish  members  gene- 
rally support  the  repeal  of  the  Uiion, 
there  is  no  concealing  the  fact,  that 
in  the  present  dintracted  and  divided 
state  of  parties  in  this  country,  they 
may  soon  be  able  to  dictate  it  to  any 
administration. 

One  only  resource  remains  to  hold 
together  the  falling  members  of  the 
empire.  The  great  and  noble  Orange 
party  of  Ireland  are  still  firm  to  their 
duty,  and  the  integrity  of  the  British 
donainions.  Calumniated,  maltreat- 
ed, injured  as  they  have  been  by  the 
liberal  measures,  both  of  the  present 
and  the  preceding  Cabinet,  they  are 
yet.firm  in  their  allegiance  both  to  the 
British  crown  and  the  British  legis- 
lature. But  let  us  not  throw  away 
our  last  chance.  This  brave  and  pa- 
triotic body  may  be  driven  to  des- 
peration ;  a  drop  may  make  the  cup 
overflow.  They  are  assailed  by  a 
reckless  and  desperate  Catholic  fac- 
tion, strong  in  numbers,  able  in 
guidance,  reckless  in  intention  ;  men 
whom  no  bloodshed  or  conflagration 
will  intimidate,  no  public  suffering 
deter;  who  will  pursue  their  own 
ambition,  careless  though  the  ruins 
of  the  empire  were  to  overwhelm 
them  in  the  attempt  This  terrible 
body  has  been  headed,  patronised, 
and  flattered  by  the  government  of 
England,  during  the  whole  struggle 
on  the  Reform  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  triumph  of  that  measure  has 
cooled  tlie  alliance,  or  made  them 
sensible  of  the  desperate  danger 
which  they  ran  in  the  attempt.  Such 
a  combination,  a  little  longer  persist- 
ed in,  would  have  led  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire.  But  let 
us  not  be  mistaken ;  the  least  remo- 
val of  it  would  lead  to  an  union  of 


*  This  is  exactly  what  the  French  say  with  truth  of  Louis  Philippe's  government 
u  eompared  with  the  fifteen  years  of  the  restoration.  It  is  carious  to  observe,  bow 
u  different  eoontries  eimllar  systems  produce  similar  effects. 
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all  parties  affainst  the  British  union, 
and  infallibljr  sever  from  England 
the  right  arm  of  her  strength.  It  is 
by  supporting,  with  all  the  might  of 
England,  the  Orange  party  of  Ire- 
land, and  by  such  a  measure  alone, 
that  the  crown  of  Ireland  can  be 
kept  on  the  head  of  the  British  sove- 
reign, or  the  independence  of  the 
British  empire  maintained.  The  Ca- 
tholics will  never  cease  to  desire  a 
severance,  because  it  would  lead, 
they  hope,  to  a  Catholic  Prince  and 
a  Catholic  fi^ovemment,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  the  whole  estates,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  theCatholic 
proprietors.  Her  Revolutionists  will 
never  cease  to  desire  it,becauseit  will 
at  once  occasion  the  formation  of  an 
Hibernian  Republic,  in  close  alliance 
with  the  great  parent  democracy, 
and  place  the  agitators  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  Her  Protestants  alone  are 
prompted  by  every  motive,  human 
and  divine,  by  kindred  interest,  reli- 
gion, and  loyalty,  to  resist  the  con- 
vulsion; and  hitherto,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report  through  sup- 
port and  injury,  they  have  stood  firm 
in  their  faith.  What  madness  if  the 
affections  of  this  great  body,  the  sole 
remaining  link  which  holds  together 
the  empire,  is  lost  in  the  flattery  of 
revolutionary  passions!  But  that 
must  be  the  consequence  if  the  pre- 
sent vacillating  system  is  persisted 
in,  and  the  tried  support  oi  Uie  Pro- 
testant union  is  lost  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  its  Catholic  ene- 
mies. 

In  a  succeeding  Number  we  shall 
pursue  this  subject,  and  lay  before 
our  readers,  in  support  of  the  same 
views,  some  quotations  from  the 
splendid  speeches,  with  which,  in  the 
midst  of  the  vacillation  and  revo- 
lutionary measures  of  Government, 
the  Protestant  leaders  have  support- 
ed the  common  cause  of  the  mitish 
empire  and  the  Protestant  religion. 
But  we  cannot  resist  the  satisfaction 
of  adorning  our  pages  with  one  ex- 
tract from  a  brilliant  speech  lately 
delivered  at  Cork  by  Iwr  Cummins, 
at  a  great  meeting  of  Conserva- 
tive gentlemen;  which  places  in  a 
striking  point  of  view  the  close 
analogy,  on  which  we  have  often  en- 
larged, between  the  proceedings  of 
the  Cabal  Administration  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  and  our  present  in- 
fatuated rulers.  "  My  Lord,  we 
have  passed  through  most  important 


changes,  and  if  I  just  aUude  to  the 
passing  of  the  Relief  Bill—to  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts — ^to  the  re* 
modelling  of  the  Constituency  of  the 
Country,  oelieve  me  I  do  it  not  now 
to  cast  a  needless  censure  on  any  of 
those  who  advocated  these  measures 
•—which  I  consider  full  of  danger  to 
the  country — but  for  the  purpose  oi 
pointing  out»  soberly  and  advisedly, 
what  I  deem  the  only  hope  of  safety 
for  our  much-loved  country ;  namely, 
a  union,  on  moderate  principles,  of 
all  men  of  all  parties  who  have  really 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  at  heart; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
this  by  a  brief  reference  to  a  former 

Fart  of  our  history,  respecting  which 
cannot  wonder  that  some  of  the 
wise  and  wily  politicians  of  the  day 
would  fdn  have  us  to  consider  it  an 
old  almanack— I  allude  to  the  period 
when  the  Cabal  of  the  Second  Charles 
laid  their  schemes  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  constitution.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the 
measures  they  resolved  upon  to  ef- 
fect this  object,  were,  first,  the  re- 
lief of  the  Romanists  from  all  disa- 
bilities— and,  secondly,  the  levelling 
of  all  distinctions  between  religious 
sects  and  parties ;  and  the  grand  po- 
litical step  they  deemed  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  was,  forming  an 
alliance  with  France,  and  provoking 
a  war  with  Holland— j^hear.)  Yes, 
Grentlemen,  they  were  jealous  of  the 
existence  of  a  consistent  Protestant 
neighbour— (hear.)  If,  however,  the 
inglorious  Issue  of  that  war  were  the 
only  result,  we  should  not  now  refer 
to  Uieir  disgrace;  the  poison  of  their 
principles  worked  at  home — the  seed 
sown  by  them  sprang  up,  and  in  the 
ensuinff  rei^  drove  the  unfortunate 
Stuart  line  from  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land— rhear,  hear.)  But,  my  Lord, 
what  Uien  saved  the  country?  A 
union  of  Whig  and  Tory  upon  sound 
Conservative  and  Protestant  princi- 
ples. To  this  re-acting  power — to 
the  Conservative  society  of  that  day, 
we  owe  the  glorious  settlement  of 
1686 — (hear,  and  loud  cheers.)  Let 
us  then  seek- the  same  result  now- 
let  every  man  in  the  country,  who 
loves  our  unrivalled  constitution, 
unite  to  preserve  its  blessings — and 
while  we  are  equally  removed  from 
indifference  in  our  moderation,  and 
from  violence  in  our  firmness,  let 
our  grand  leading  principle  be, '  Hold 
fast  that  which  is  good  —and  as  far 
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as  that  principle  will  lead  us,  let  our 
nnfliiwhing  motto  be,  *  No  surren- 
der^—(cheers.)  " 

We  promise  our  readers  ample 
mtificatioii  from  a  continuaiice  of 
Uiese  extracts,  and  a  narratiTe  of  the 
able  and  Tigorous  proceedinffs  of  the 
Conserradve  Society  of  Ireland; 
and  we  rejoice  at  having  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of 
union  between  Uie  great  Conserva* 
Uve  party  in  this  country  and  their 
intrepid  supporters  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel ;  an  union  pregnant 
with  tlie  happiest  effects  to  both,  and 
by  which  alone  the  maintenance  of 
our  religion  or  our  independence 
can  be  secured. 


AN  lElSII  GAaLANDt 

I. 
n  GBMTLBXIN  OF  IRILANP. 


Ti  scaHoBea  of  Irdsnd, 

In  ooantry  and  in  town. 
Whose  hoDoar'd  flag  In  nintty-tlght 

Pat  Ibul  raMlion  down; 
That  glorions  standard  raise  again 

To  face  the  Tricolor, 
Where  it  waTes  on  their  gniTes 

Who  put  it  down  liefore— > 
Oh,  £Me  it  as  your  lathers  did, 

*TwiU  shame  your  skies  no  more. 

Tlie  glories  e#  your  fotbera 

Shall  start  from  every  fold 
Of  the  hir  and  ample  banner 

In  orange  and  in  gold : 
The  British  Lions  rampant. 

And  the  golden  Harp,  shall  SMtf 
Through  the  black  stormy  track 

Of  treason  gathering  o*er 
The  Isle  of  evil  destiny, 

(To  burst  in  rain  of  gore^) 


You  need  no  frantio  orators, 

No  riots  In  the  eauie ; 
Your  strength  Is  In  the  saered  might 

Of  Troth's  eternal  laws : 
With  lessons  from  God's  living  Word, 

You  need  no  other  lore, 
Though  lies  should  arise 

From  traitors  by  the  soore ; 
When  they  yell  their  noonday  blasphemies, 

And  ruffians  round  them  roar. 

Did  not  your  flag  of  honour 

Around  the  welkin  bum. 
Till  the  gathering  storm  be  scared  and 
gone, 

And  skies  of  blue  return ! 
Then,  then,  ye  true  Conservatives, 

The  wine-cup  shall  run  o'er. 
When  ye  fill,  as  ye  will,' 

To  ^e  manly  hearts  who  bore 
The  rampant  Lion  of  the  North 

First  o'er  the  IVioolor. 


IL 

YE  JACKASSES  OP  IRELAND. 


TeJMfcaMes  of  Ireland, 

In  stable^  shed,  and  lane, 
Whose  ears,  though  cropp'd  In  nlnety- 
tdgbt, 

Now  float  our  skies  again ; 
Prick  np  your  hairy  standards. 

Come,  take  a  roll  and  fling, 
Aod  bray,  while  ye  may. 

While  your  dust  is  on  the  wing, 
'<  Ee-eeh,  ee-eeb,  ee-eeh,  ee-aw ! 

Down,  down  with  State  and  King !" 

FoK  need  no  College  pedants 

To  reason  In  the  cause ; 
Your  brains  are  In  your  Iree-born  heels, 

Your  strength  is  in  your  jaws  :-• 
With  horrible  noises  loud  and  long. 

The  steeples  down  you'll  bring, 
As  ye  bray,  night  and  day, 

(And  the  chapel  bells  shall  ring,) 
"  £e-eeh,  ee-eeh,  ee-eeb,  ee-aw ! 

Down,  down  with  Church  and  King !" 


The  gibbets  of  your  fktliers 

Shall  wave  you  to  be  free— 
(For  worthily  they  played  their  porto 

On  many  a  gallows-tree;) 
Where  Murphy  and  great  Emmet  swung) 

The  Judges  all  shall  swing ; 
As  ye  bray,  night  and  day, 

(And  the  Newgate  birds  shall  sing,) 
"  £e-eeh,  ee-eeh,  ee-eeh,  ee-aw ! 

Down,  down  with  Law  and  King  !'* 

The  divine  voice  of  Freedom 

From  east  to  west  shall  sound. 
Till  neither  Parson,  Judge,  nor  Lord, 

In  Ireland  shall  be  found  :-« 
Then,  then,  ye  long-eared  lawgivers. 

How  College  Green  shall  ring. 
As  ye  bray,  night  and  day, 

(And  Dan  shall  be  the  King,) 
"  £e-eeb,  ee-eeb,  ee-eeh,  ee-aw  ! 

Down,  down  with  every  thing !" 
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III. 

SONG  TO  BE  SUNG  AT  THB  LIFTING  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE  STAKDABD. 

Comb  shake  forth  the  Banner,  let  loyal  breath  fan  her ; 

She*9  blazed  over  Erin  three  ages  and  more ! 
Through  danger  we'll  hold  her,  the  fewer  the  bolder. 

As  constant  and  true  as  our  fathers  before. 

See,  see,  where  the  rags  of  the  Tricolor  brave  us ; 

Behold  what  a  crew  'neath  its  tatters  advance — 
Fools,  tyrants,  and  traitors,  in  league  to  enslave  us, 

A  rabble  well  worthy  the  ensign  of  France  I 

But  up  with  the  banner,  let  loyal  breath  fan  her. 
She  11  blaze  o'er  the  heads  of  our  gentlemen  still— 

Ho,  Protestants,  rally  from  mountain  and  valley. 
Around  the  old  flagstaff  on  Liberty's  hill  I 

Through  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,  the  flagstaff  is  founded 
Deep,  deep,  in  the  sure  Rock  of  Ages  below ; 

It  stood  when  rebellion's  wild  tempest  resounded, 
'Twill  stand,  by  God's  will,  though  again  it  should  blow ! 

Then  up  with  the  Banner !  the  ensign  of  honour  I 
Let  loyal  breath  fan  her !  up,  up,  and  away — 

To  slave  and  to  faitour,  to  tyrant  and  traitor. 
Shake  forth  the  old  Flag  of  defiance — hurrah  I 

IV. 

SONG  TO  BE  SUNG  AT  THE  LIFTING  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  STANDARD. 

Brat,  Asses,  bray  for  the  pride  of  the  levellers ; 

Stretch  your  long  jaws  to  the  Tricolor's  praise— 
Oh  for  a  chief  of  Parisian  revellers 
'Mong  us  the  standard  in  earnest  to  raise  I 
Oh  for  a  hangman  bold. 
Worthy  our  flag  to  hold. 
Onward  to  lead  us  'gainst  order  and  law  I 
Loud  would  Clan  Donkey  then 
Ring  from  its  deepest  den. 
Glory  and  freedom  for  ever!— ee»aw  I 

£e-aw ! 
Plunder  and  pillage  for  ever  I — ee-aw  I 

Hang  out  your  raffs  on  the  infidels'  Upas  tree. 

Root  and  brancn  dripping  with  poison  and  blood-* 
Blasphemy,  treachery,  treason,  and  sophistry. 
These  are  its  fruits,  and  they  prove  the  true  good! 
Rooted  in  sin  and  lust. 
Deep  in  our  hearts,  it  must 
Flourish,  while  strength  from  a  vice  it  can  draw; 
Virtue  shall  all  around 
Pine  oe'r  the  poison'd  ground, 
WhUe  we  sing  Reason  for  ever ! — ee-aw. 

Ee-aw  I 
Reason  and  rapine  for  ever  I — ee-aw  ! 

When  last  to  the  banquet  we  gather'd  around  her. 

The  Seine  for  three  da^^s  with  our  feastine  was  dyed; 
Blest  Paris  we  left  more  enslaved  than  we  found  her. 
And  Bristol  in  flames  to  our  revel  replied.— 
Up  with  her  here,  my  sons. 
Silly  and  wicked  ones ! 
Britain's  old  Lion  who  values  a  straw  ? 
If  the  poor  brute  should  roar. 
Bray  round  your  Tricolor, 
Donkeys  o'er  Lions  for  ever ! — ee-aw ! 

£e-aw  I 
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All  around  was  dark  ia  mist. 

But  a  star  shone  bright 

In  the  lonely  night, 
And  the  bosom  of  ocean  kiss'd— 
A  favoured  spot,  and  the  Zephyrs  there 
Came  to  sport  in  the  waters  fair. 


Spirits,  away — ^your  wings  renew 
With  healing  balm  in  the  briny  dew. 

The  dolphins  float  around, 

And  a  circle  track 

With  uplifted  back. 
Like  the  stones  upon  Druid  ground. 
That  lie  upon  Camac's  dreary  plain,—- 
So  motionless  they  in  the  misty  main. 

CHORUS. 

Spirits,  away — your  wings  renew 
with  healing  balm  from  the  briny  dew. 

First  Spirit.    Sister  spirit,  where  hast  been  ? 

Second  Spirit.    Orer  the  sands 

Of  burning  lands. 
From  gardens  fresh  and  green ; 
To  fan  the  fever'd  cheek  to  rest 
Of  a  child  on  its  fainting  mother's  breast. 

CHORUS. 

Sister  spirits,  your  wings  renew 
With  healing  baliii  of  the  briny  dew. 

First  Spirit.    And  thou,  say,  sister,  where  ? 

Third  Spirit.      Where  fountains  play. 

With  silvery  spray. 
To  the  sun  and  the  scented  air ; 
And  sweet  birds  sing,  and  leaf  and  flower 
Bend  to  the  music  in  lady*s  bower. 

CHORUS. 

Sister  spirits,  your  wings  renew 
With  healing  balm  of  the  briny  dew. 

Fourth  Spirit.  And  I  where  blood  was  spilt — 

And  as  I  fann'd 

The  murderer's  hand. 
It  gave  him  a  pang  of  guilt, 
For  he  saw  his  brother  lie  cold  in  death. 
And  could  not  feel  that  reviving  breath. 

CHORUS. 

Sister  spirits,  your  winffs  renew 
With  healing  balm  of  the  briny  dew. 

Fifth  Spirit.   And  I  my  pastime  took 

In  wake  of  a  ship 
That  her  bows  did  dip. 
And  the  salt  spray  from  her  shook. 
Merrily  danced  the  ship  along 
With  flaunting  colours,  and  seaman's  song. 
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CHORUS. 

Sister  spirits,  your  wings  renew 
With  h^ing  balm  of  the  briny  dew. 

First  Spirit.    Dolphins,  away— be  free. 

For  I  hear  the  swell 

Of  the  SearGod's  shell. 
That  calls  up  the  sleeping  eea. 
Alas  I. the  joy  on  that  rated  deck- 
Weeping,  and  wailing,  and  prayer— and  wreck ! 

OHORUS. 

Sisters,  away— the  briny  dew 

No  more  may  with  heaUng  your  wings  renew. 


THB  PICTURE. 

A  HORRID  wood  of  unknown  trees,  that  throw 
An  awful  foliage,  snakes  about  whose  rind 
Festoon'd  in  hideous  idleness  did  wind, 

And  swing  the  black-green  masses  to  and  fro. 

A  river — ^none  knew  whence  or  where— did  flow 
Mysterious  through';  clouds,  swoln  and  lurid,  shined 
Above,  like  freighted  ships,  waiting  a  wind; 

And  moans  were  heard,  like  some  haif-utter'd  woe ; 
And  shadowy  monsters  glided  by,  whose  yell 

Shook  terribly  th'  unfathom'd  wilderness.— 
Where  I  The  Great  Maker,  his  invisible 

And  undiscover'd  worlds  doth  yet  impress 
On  thought,  creation's  mirror,  wherein  do  dwell 

His  unattamed  wonders  numberless. 


mignon's  song. 

{From  Gothe.) 

Know  you  the  land  where  the  Lemon-tree  blows, 
In  dark  leaves  embower'd  the  gold  Orange  glows ; 
The  wind  breathes  softly  from  the  deep  blue  sky; 
Still  is  the  Myrtle,  and  the  Laurel  high  ;— 
Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither!  O thither! 
Might  I  with  thee— O,  my  beloved  one !— go  I 

Know  you  the  House,  with  its  Chambers  so  briffht*— 
The  Roof  rests  on  Columns,  die  Hall  gleams  with  Light— 
And  Marble  Statues  stand  and  look  on  me  ;— 
'*  What,  my  poor  Child,  have  tiiey  done  to  thee  ?*' 
Know'st  thou  it  f 

Thither!  O thither! 
Might  I  with  thee,  my  own  Protector  I  go ! 

Know  you  the  Mountain  ?  its  path  in  the  Cloud  ? 
The  Mule  his  way  seeks  in  the  dark  Mist-shroud ; 
In  caverns  dwell  the  Dragon's  ancient  brood ; 
The  Crag  rushes  down,  and  o'er  it  the  Flood;— 
Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither!  O thither! 
Our  way  lies,  Father !  Thither  let  us  go ! 

H.  H.  J. 
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SCOTCH  AND  YANKEES.     A  CABICATURB. 


BT'  THB  AUTHOB  OF  ANNALS  OF  THB  PABISH,  &C. 

Chaptbb  L 


Hectob  Dhv,  or  Black  Hector  of 
Ardedochie,  was  the  last  male  of 
bis  line,  and  when  he  died  his  estate 
went  to  hein-female,  descendants  of 
liu  gnndfiuher,  who  left  three  daug^- 
ter^  One  of  them  was  muried  to 
t  respectable  writer  to  the  signet  in 
Edinburgh ;  we  aajr  respectable^'not- 
withstanding  his  profession.  An- 
other had  emigrated  with  a  relation 
to  New  Yorky  and  had  been  married 
to  an  opulent  fnrmer  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  The  third  was  deemed 
fortunate  in  haTing  married  at  Glas- 
gow a  Vvginia  tobacco  -  planter^ 
whom  she  accompanied  to  that  coun* 
try,  where  she  was  forgotten  by  her 
relations  in  our  time ;  who  also  could 
lot  correctly  say,  whether  the  wife 
of  the  writer  to  the  signet  or  the 
farmer'e  in  Vermont  was  the  eldest 

The  lady  in  Edinburgh  had  an 
only  daughter,  who  in  due  season 
was  married  to  Dr  Clatterpenny, 
who  exercised  the  manifold  calling, 
trade,  or  profeaaion,  of  druggist,  sur- 
geon, or  Jphysician,  in  the  borough 
town  of  Clarticloses. 

When  we  knew  this  lady  she  was 
s  widow  well-stricken  in  years,  and 
distingaifthed  for  the  nimbleness  of 
her  tongue,  and  the  address  witii 
which  she  covered  cunning  and  dis- 
cernment with  a  veil  of  foUv. 

A.  long  period  had  elapsed,  during 
which  tne  farmer^s  wife  was  not 
heard  of;  in  fiact,  the  good- woman 
^M  in  givine  birth  to  her  only  son, 
Jedediah  Peabody  of  Mount  Pisgah, 
n  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  who  at 
the  time  of  this  eventful  history  was 
a  widower,  and  the  father  of  a  very 
pi^  girl,  who  in  the  Yankee  fi- 
shion  was  called  Miss  Octavia  Mar- 
gvet  Peabody,  which  her  father  and 
^er  friends  abridged,  to  save  time, 
iato  the  name  of  Tavy. 

Of  the  Virginia  planter's  lady  no- 
ting whatever  was  known.  She 
kept  up  no  communication  with  her 
friends  or  sisters,  and  was  as  good  as 
dead  to  all  her  cousins,  when  Hec- 
tor Dhu  departed  this  life. 

On  his  death,  Dr  Drone,  the  mi- 


nister of  the  parish,  caused  inquiry 
to  be  made  respecting  the  heirs  to 
his  estate,  and  Ifr  PMbody  and 
Mrs  Glatterpenny  came  forward,  of 
course. 

Some  doubts  of  her  right  lay  al« 
ways  on  the  mind  of  that  lady,  when 
she  received  a  letter  from  a  son 
whom  she  had.walkinff  the  hospi- 
tals in  London,  informing  her  tioat 
Mr  Peabody  had  arrived  m  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis  by  one  of  the  New 
York  packet  ships  with  his  daugh- 
ter, an  uncommonly  beautiful  young 
lady ;  and  he  gave  his  motiier  a  gen- 
tle hint,  that  probably  it  would  save 
much  expense,  and  keep  the  for- 
tune in  the  house,  if  he  could  make 
himself  agreeable  to  Miss  Octavia; 
"  but,"  he  added,  **  I  fear  she  intends 
to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  young 
man  from  Virginia,  with  whom  she 
has  lately  become  acquainted,  and 
who  is  in  town  on  his  return  to  tho 
United  States,  from  a  tour  that  he 
has  been  making  in  some  of  the  most 
interestiDg  parts  of  Europe*'* 

As  soon  as  Mrs  Glatterpenny  re- 
ceived this  letter,  she  actea  with  her 
usual  discretion  and  decision.  At 
this  time  she  resided  in  the  old  town 
of  Edinburgh,  in  a  close  celebrated 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  widows  of  the 
Faculty,  and  the  relicts,  as  the  Scotch 
call  the  surviving  wives,  of  divines. 

Among  other  acquaintance  whom 
Mrs  Glatterpenny  knew  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  a  Mr  Threeper,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Scotch  Bar,  who,  like  the 
generality  of  his  brethren,  having 
little  to  do  with  briefs  or  business, 
was  exceedingly  amusing  to  old  wo- 
men. Upon  the  instant,  our  heroine 
determined  that  she  would  see  if  she 
could  make  a  cheap  bargain  for  his 
services  and  advice  in  the  matter 
she  had  to  agitate  with  her  kinsman. 
Mr  Peabody.  In  this  she  shewea 
her  wonted  acumen;  for,  after  ha- 
ving disclosed  to  Mr  Threeper  her 
pretensions  to  the  Ardenlochie  pro* 
perty,  she  persuaded  him  not  only 
to  take  her  case  in  hand,  but  to  ac- 
company her  to  London ;  in  fact,  to 
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go  shares  with  her  in  the  adventure, 
and  to  agree  for  pajment,  that  he 
should  he  content  either  with  tiie 
half  of  the  estate,  if  he  made  good 
her  claims  to  it;  or  the  same  re- 
ward, if  her  son,  in  any  way  hy  his 
advice,  married  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Peabody. 

Accordingly,  an  agreement  be- 
tween them  to  this  effect  was  for- 
mally drawn  up,  and  they  proceeded 
together  in  the  steam-boat  called  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  Leith  to  Lon- 
don. 

They  had,  amonff  other  fellow-pas- 
sengers, a  Mr  Archibald  Shortridge, 
junior,  a  young  man  from  Glasgow. 
He  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  ra- 
ther fattish,  and  his  father  had  been 
some  years  ago  Lord  Provost  of  that 
royal  city,  which,  by  the  bye,  this 
young  man  was  at  great  pains  to  let 
strangers  know.  But  though  there 
was  a  little  weakness  in  this,  he  was 
a  very  passable  character,  as  men 
go  in  the  world,  and  not  overly  nice 
in  his  feelings.  He  had  been  bred 
up  in  the  notion,  that  fi;old  is  the 
chief  good  in  the  worlcf,  and  that 
they  are  great  fools  who  think  other- 
wise. 

We  should  mention  a  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  him — a  way  of  stand- 
ing very  imposingly  with  his  legs 
apart,  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
with  his  head  back,  and  his  thumbs 
in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat 
In  this  posture  he  was  really  a  very 
prognosticative  figure.  Many  took 
Aim  for  a  member  of  the  town-coun- 
cil before  he  was  elected  into  that 
venerable  body,  and  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  he  was  ordained  to  be  a 
bailie.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  they  saw  the  signs  of  Lord  Pro- 
vost about  him ;  at  all  events,  it  was 
the  universal  opinion  of  those  that 
knew  him,  that  Mr  Shortridge  was 
not  come  to  his  kingdom. 

It  happened  odd  enough,  that  old 
Provost  Shortridge,  his  father,  and 
Mr  Peabody,  had  some  correspond- 
ence together,  in  which  the  Provost, 
a  long  forecasting  man,  having  some 
notion  of  Peabody's  relationship  to 
Hector  Dhu,  a  confirmed  bachelor, 
jocularly,  in  a  postscript  to  one  of 
bis  letters,  invited  Peabody  to  come 
with  his  daughter  to  Glasgow,  offer- 
ing to  introduce  them  to  their  High- 
land relation. 


Peabody  at  the  time  declined  the 
invitation,  but,  from  less  to  more, 
the  subject  being  once  introduced 
into  their  correspondence  respect- 
ing staves  and  lumber,  it  was  in  the 
end  pactioned  between  them,  that 
Archie,  (as  he  was  called  in  those 
days,)  our  acquaintance,  was  propo- 
sed for  Miss  Octavia  Margaret;  and, 
in  consequence,  when  tiiat  young 
lady  was  heard  to  have  arrived  in 
London,  the  aforesaid  Archie,  or,  as 
he  was  now  called,  Archibald,  ju- 
nior, was  advised  by  his  wily  father 
to  go  and  push  his  fortune,  by  the 
United  KiDgdoro,  with  the  young 
lady. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Uni- 
ted Kinfi^dom  was  enriched  with  all 
these  of  our  dramatis  persons,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  clanjamphry 
that  constitute  the  cargoes  of  the 
steamers  that  ply  between  Leith  and 
London. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  pas- 
sage was  rough  and  squally,  which, 
Mrs  Clatterpenny,  in  complaining  of 
her  sickness,  assured  her  compa* 
nions  made  her  a  sore  nymph.  Mr 
Threeper  was  speechless,  and  lay  all 
day  in  his  bed,  crying  "  Oh  I  oh  !'* 
as  often  as  the  steward  addressed 
him ;  but  Mr  Shortridge,  in  all  the 
perils  of  the  voyage,  was  as  gay  as 
a  lark,  and  as  thirsty  as  a  duck ;  for 
he  had  been  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure, 
like  most  youn^  men  of  the  Tron- 
gate,  to  the  Craig  of  Ailsa,  where  he 
feasted  on  solan  geese,  by  which,  as 
he  said  himself,  he  was  inured  to 
seafaring ;  but  his  appetite  was  none 
improved. 

When  the  vessel  reached  her  moor- 
ings in  the  Thames,  they  somehow 
got  into  a  hackney-coach  together — 
perhaps  tliere  was  a  little  political 
economy  in  this— and  they  took  up 
their  abode,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr  Threeper,  at  the  Talbot  Inn, 
in  the  Borough.  *'  It  has  been  many 
hundred  years,"  said  he,  ''a  very 
celebrated  house.  Chaucer  the  poet 
speaks  of  it  in  his  time,  and  the  Pil- 
grims for  Canterbury  he  represents 
as  taking  their  departure  therefrom. 
An  inn,  tavern,  or  hotel,  to  have  been 
much  frequented  for  several  hundred 
years,  speaks  well  for  its  accommo- 
dation ;  it  must  have  adapted  itself  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner  to  the 
various  changes  of  society," 
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Chapter  II. 


Oi'R  travellers  being  arrived  at  the 
iDo,  Mr  Shortridge  had  some  doubt, 
from  its  appearance,  if  it  were  ex- 
actly the  place  which,  from  the  in- 
ferences of  Mr  Threeper,  he  had 
been  led  to  expect ;  but  he  submit- 
ted to  his  fate,  and  the  luggage  which 
thef  had  brought  with  them  in  the 
hackney-coach  was  unloaded.  While 
waiting  for  Mrs  Clatterpenny,  who 
had  some  orders  to  give  at  the  bar, 
he  fell  into  conversation  with  the 
adrocate,  in  which  he  enquired  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  report, 
that  their  fellow  passenger,  Mrs  Clat- 
terpenny,  was  heiress  to  the  great 
Ardenlodiie  estates. 

«  Yes,"  replied  Mr  Threeper, «  if 
no  nearer  relative  can  be  found." 

"  Your  news,"  said  Mr  Shortridge, 
"  surprises  me.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say,  when  he  was  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  that  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  our  house  in  Vermont 
was  the  heir;  but  between  ourselves, 
Mr  Threeper,  how  could  you  allow 
that  old  woman  to  come  with  you  ? 
Thank  fortune  we  are  on  shore ;  I 
could  not  have  endured  her  intole- 
rable clack  much  longer." 

"  Ay,"  said  Mr  Threeper,  «  the 
hoarse  waves  are  musical  compared 
to  her  tongue;  but  I  could  not  do 
well  without  her ;  and  to  let  you  into 
the  truth,  the  random  nonsense  she 
is  ever  talking,  is  a  cloak  which  con- 
ceals both  shrewdness  and  cunning; 
moreover,  she  has  a  son  in  London, 
between  whom  and  her  relation.  Pea- 
body's  daughter,  just  arrived  from 
America,  she  is  desirous  to  effect  a 
marriage,  to  avoid  litigation ;  for 
there  is  a  doubt  arising  from  Mr 
Peabody's  claim  to  the  property,  as 
heir^t-law.'* 

"  Peabodyl  did  you  say  Peabo- 
dy?" 

"Yes,**  replied  Mr  Threeper;  "  we 
have  heard  that  the  same  cause  has 
brought  him  across  the  Atlantic." 

Mr  Shortridge  looked  very  much 
astonished  at  this,  and  added,  with 
an  accent  of  great  wonder, «  Do  you 
know,  that  it  was  arranged  between 
my  father  and  this  very  Peabody, 
that  I  should  go  to  America  and 
court  his  daughter.  Between  us,  the 
Provost  had  an  eye,  I  suspect,  to 
these  very  Ardenlochie  estates.  But 


what  says  young  Clatterpenny  to 
this  match  of  his  mother's  making  ?" 
Mr  Threeper  was  neither  sharp, 
adroit,  nor  intelligent,  and  of  course 
this  declaration  of  young  Shortridge 
made  no  right  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  replied,  "  We  anticipate  no 
difficulty  with  the  young  man.  He 
has  written  to  his  mother,  that  the 
lady  is  a  divinity,  and  he  has  himself 

{proposed  the  match,  to  which  I  have 
ent  my  advice." 

.  Mr  Shortridge  said  nothing  to  this, 
but  rubbing  his  mouth  with  his  hand, 
muttered,  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  that 
though,  for  I  would  not  like  to  marry 
a  fright" 

This  was  not  overheard  by  Mr 
Threeper,  who,  forgetful  of  his  pro- 
fessional prudence,  added,  "It  is 
feared,  however,  that  she  will  throw 
herself  away  on  one  Tompkins,  a 
young  Virginian,  who  is  now  in  Lon- 
don.'^ 

«  Tompkins  !"  cried  Mr  Short- 
ridge ;  **  I  know  him  well ;  he  was  in 
Glasgow,  and  took  a  beefer  with  us 
when  my  father  was  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost" 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  Threep- 
er, "  that  it  is  the  same,  for  he  has 
been  making  the  tour  of  Europe^ 
What  sort  of  a  person  is  he?" 

"  Not  unlike  myself,"  replied  Mr 
Shortridge  ; ''  rather  genteelish." 

"  The  likeness,"  cried  Threeper, 
"  cannot  be  striking ;  but  hush,  here 
comes  Mrs  Clatterpenny  reprimand- 
ing the  negro  waiter,  who,  by  the  bye, 
is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
ever  seen."- 

In  saying  this,  the  two  gentlemen 
stepped  more  apart,  and  Mrs  Clat- 
terpenny entered  in  great  tribulation, 
speaking  behind  her  to  the  waiter, 
who  had  not,  she  thought,  been  so 
attentive  to  her  commands  as  he 
ought 

"  Black  lad,"  said  she,  "  I  say, 
black  lad !  what  for  have  ye  no  taken 
my  bits  o'  boxes  up  to  the  bed-cham- 
er  ?  I  tell  you  to  take  them  up  in  a 
gay  time."  Then  turning  round  and 
observing  the  gentlemen,  she  adress- 
ed  them, ''  Eh !  gentlemen,  little  did  I 
hope  for  the  pleasantrie  of  seeing  you 
here ;  and  glad  am  I,  Mr  Threeper, 
that  ye  are  not  out  of  the  way,  for  I 
am  almost  driven  demented.    The 
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misleared  blackamoor  does  not  know 
a  word  I  say — It's  a  dreadful  thing 
that  folk  in  London  town  will  no 
speak  the  English  language.  Oh,  Mr 
Shortridge,  is  na  this  a  town  I — ^it's 
not  like  our  own  ancient  borough 
towns,  that  were  finished  afore  the 
rexes  were  kings,  and  have  not  had 
a  new  building  in  them  since." 

«  Yes,"  replied  Shortridge,  «  folks 
say  that  some  of  them  would  be  none 
the  worse  of  being  mended.** 

**  Oh,  Mr  Shortridge,"  cried  the 
lady,  "  it's  no  possible  that  you,  the 
gett  of  a  Lord  Provost,  can  be  a  re- 
former ;  but  Glasgow,  I  will  allow, 
would  be  none  the  worse  of  a  refor- 
mation; 'deed,  Mr  Shortridge,  we 
would  all  be  the  better  of  a  reformat 
tion,  and  ye  should'na  laugh  in  your 
sleeve  at  my  moralizing." 

Shortridge,  who  had  a  salutary 
dread  of  the  old  woman's  tongue,  re- 
plied, to  change  the  conversation, 
that  he  was  only  thinking  of  their 
sufferings  in  the  voyage. 

**  Aye,"  sud  she, ''  that's  to  be  held 
in  remembrance;  oh,  that  dismal 
night>  when  the  wind  was  roaring 
like  a  cotton-mill,  and  the  captain 
was  swearing  as  if  he  had  been  the 
Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  I  I'll 
never  forget  it.  You  and  me  were 
like  tiie  two  innocent  babes  in  the 
wood,  and  obligated  to  sleep  on  the 
floor,  with  only  a  rag  of  a  sail  fastened 
with  a  gimlet  and  a  fork,  for  a  parti- 
tion between  us;  but,  Mr  Shortridge, 
ye're  a  discreet  young  man — ^nay,  ye 
needna  turn  your  head  away  and 
think  shame,  for  no  young  gentle- 
man could  behave  to  a  lady  m  a  more 
satisfactory  manner." 

Shortridge  was  a  good  deal  net- 
tled at  this  speech,  and  turning  on 
his  heel,  said,  raUier  huffily,  **  It's  all 
an  invention." 

«  Well,  well,"  replied  Mrs  Clatter- 
penny,  ,"  but  you'll  never  deny  that 
we  were  objects  of  pity.  There  was 
yourself,  Mr  Threeper,"  turning  to- 
wards the  advocate,  **  a  man  learned 
in  the  law,  and  all  manner  of  know- 
ledge known  to  the  Greeks,  what  a 
sight  were  ye  ?  the  whale  swallowing 
Jonah  was  as  mim  as  a  May  pu£ 
dock  compared  to  you;  and,  Mr 
Shortridge,  ye  had  a  sore  time 
o't" 

''Nay,  nay,"  excldmed  Short* 
ridge, "  my  dear  madam,  I  was  not 
at  &l  ill|  only  a  tiff  off  the  Bass." 


"  A  tiff!"  cried  Mrs  Clatterpenny ; 
**  do  ye  no  mind  what  Robin  Bums 
says  ? — 

'  Ob  that  some  power  the  gift  would  gie 

us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.* 

But  I'll  tell  ye  what  ye  were  like,  if 
ye'U  show  me  a  man  vomiting  a  de- 
vil, and  his  name  Legion ;  however, 
we  have  all  our  infirmities,  and  I 
want  at  this  Mesenttime  to  confabu- 
late with  Mr  Threeper  on  a  matter  of 
instant  business,  so  ye  must  leave 
us." 

"Mr  Threeper,"  continued  she, 
after  the  Glasgow  beau  had  disap- 
peared, "  Mr  Threeper,  that  Mr 
Shortridffe  is  no  an  overly  sensible 
lad,  so  I  nope  ye  have  not  let  him 
into  the  catastrophies  of  our  busi- 
ness ;  for  I  will  be  as  plain  as  I  am 
pleasant  with  you;  m  short,  Mr 
Threeper,  since  we  came  together  in 
the  same  vessel,  I  think  ye're  a  wee 
leaky,  and  given  to  make  causeway 
talk  of  sealed  secrets;  and  surely 
ye'll  never  tell  me  that  tibis  is  a  fit 
house  to  bring  a  woman  of  character 
to." 

<<  I  acknowledffe,"  said  he,  **that 
it  is  not  quite  what  I  expected ;  it's 
more  like  women  than  wine— it  has 
not  improved  with  age." 

**  Mr  Threeper,"  said  the  old  lady, 
*'  do  you  mean  that  as  a  fling  at  me  ? 
ye  have  a  stock  of  impudence  to  do 
so,  but  it's  all  the  stock  in  trade  that 
many  lawyers  are  possessed  of; 
however,  it  may  do  for  a  nights 
lodging,  but  I  give  you  fair  warning, 
that  though  it's  a  good  house  enough 
for  you,  as  you  said  before  you  saw 
it,  it  will  never  do  for  the  likes  o'  me. 
But  what  I  wanted  to  consult  you 
about  in  a  professional  way,  is  a  mat- 
ter Uiat  calls  for  all  your  talent ;  I 
told  a  blackamoor  man,  do  ye  hear 
me?  and  telling  a  blackamoor  man  to 
seek   for  my  cousin,  Peabody,  ye 

<<Well,  I  do  see,"  replied  Mr 
Threeper. 

"  You  do  see  I  is  that  all  the  law 
you  have  to  give  me  ?  but  I  have  not 
told  you  the  particulars ;  he's  never 
come  back  yet,  think  of  that  and 
weep;he's  like  the  raven,  Mr  Threep- 
er, that  Noah  sent  out  of  the  ark ; 
vagabond  bird,  it  was  black  too,  ye 
know." 

"What  then?" 
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"  What  tiien,  Mr  Thre«per,  is  that 
all  the  opinion  of  counsel  that  jre 
hare  to  offer  to  a  lanerly  widonr  in 
London  tO¥Vii,  sorrowing  like  a  peli- 
can in  the  wilderness  ?*^ 

Poor  Mr  Threeper  knew  not 
what  to  say ;  experience  had  taught 
hiffl  that  his  client  was  driving  to- 
wtrds  some  other  object,  while  pre- 
tending that  she  was  consulting  him. 
Fortonatelyyhoweyery  at  this  moment 
a  hustle  was  heard,  and  on  lookine^ 
towards  the  occasion,  they  beheld 
an  odd  figure  entering  the  house ;  an 
elderly  person,  who  wore  a  broad- 
brimniied  straw-hat,  turned  up  be- 
hind, somewhat  ecclesiastical,  with 
a  crape  tied  round  it  in  a  very  dis- 
heveled manner.  He  had  no  neck- 
cloth, but  the  collar  of  his  shirt  was 


fastened  by  a  black  ribband,  and  he 
wore  a  bottle-green  great-coat,  with 
large  buttons,  one  of  which,  on  the 
haunches,  was  missing;  his  waist- 
coat was  home-made  swansdown,  of 
large  broad  stripes,  and  he  had  on 
corduroy  trowsers,  with  his  shoes 
down  in  the  heel,  and  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  while  his  hands  were  busily 
employed  with  a  knife  and  stick, 
which  he  was  indefatigably  making 
nothing  of. 
«  Who  is  this  ?"  cried  Mrs  Clatter- 

?mnj ;  *<  what'na  curiosity  is  this  ? 
ankee  Doodle  himself  is,  compared 
to  this  man,  a  perfect  composity; 
oh,  sirs,  but  he  must  be  troubled 
with  sore  eyes,  for  he  wears  blue 
specksi  and  they're  of  the  nose-nip- 
ping kind." 


Chapter  III. 


Bt  the  time  our  heroine  had  ex- 
amined this  phenomenon,  he  had 
made  his  way  tiirough  coaches,  carts, 
crates,  trunks,  and  band-boxes,  to  the 
phice  where  she  was  standing  talking 
to  Mr  Threeper. 

"  Well,'*  said  the  stranger,  **  I  guess 
if  you  be'nt  some  of  them,  'ere  folks 
what  have  come'd  by  the  steam-boat 
from  Scotland  state." 

"  'Deed,  sir,"  replied  Mrs  Clatter- 
penny,  ^ifa  no  a  guess,  but  a  true 
say ;  we  are  just  even  now  come,  and 
a'  in  confusion  as  yet" 

The  BtraDger  then  turned  round  to 
Mr  Threeper  and  said,  "  I,  squire, 
expect  you  have  brought  a  right  rare 
cargo  of  novelties." 

Mr  Threeper  replied  in  the  best 
s^le  of  the  nu-liament  House  in  the 
Modem  Atiiens;  perhaps  we  ought  to 
call  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
inhabitants  have  changed  the  name 
of  the  town, — ^the  Areopagus. 

*"No,  sir,  none,  whatever;  every 
thhig  la  going  right,  the  reformers 
have  fdl  Uieir  own  way." 

''Well,  I  reckon,"  continued  the 
odd  appuition,  *<  that  be  pretty  parti- 
cular, for  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have 
here  in  London  a  considerable  some ; 
wehear  that  tiieEmperator  of  Rushy 
has  had  an  audience  of  the  Greilt 
Mogul,  and  therefore  I  guess  we 
shau  have  a  Dutch  war." 

*0b,  Mr  Threeper,"  exclaimed 
Mrs  Clatterpenny,  ^'sica  conatipa* 
Uon  that  will  be  r 


"  And  pray.  Mister,"  said  the 
strange-looking  man,  **  what  be  she 
called,  that  'ere  ship  what  brought 
you  to  this  'ere  place  ?" 

"  The  United  Kingdom,"  replied 
Mr  Threeper. 

But  the  foreigner,  none  daunted, 
continued,  **  She  11  be  a  spacious  cle- 
ver floater,  I  guess;  and  I  say,  old  lady, 
did'nt  you  hear  naught  in  that  'ere 
voyage  of  one  Mrs  Clatterpenny, 
one  of  my  relations  in  Scotland 
Street" 

"  The  gude  preserve  us !"  cried  the 
lady;  '*  is  na  that  delightful  ?  am  not  I 
Mrs  Clatterpenny  mysel',  and  is  not 
this  Mr  Threeper,  my  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  most  judicial  man  ?" 

**  Well,  I  reckon  as  how  I  do  be 
Jedediah  Peabody  of  Mount  Pisgah, 
State  of  Vermont;  folks  call  me 
Squire,  but  I  an't  myself  so  'da- 
clous." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Peabody,  my  cousin,  but 
I  am  most  happy  to  see  you  looking 
so  weU ;  but  ye  have  lost  Mrs  Pea- 
body, worthy  lady ;  she  was  a  loss, 
Mr  Peabody !" 

<<Yes,"  said  he,  ''rest  her  soul, 
poor  creature,  she  was  an  almighty 
ambitious  woman ;  she  would  have 
her  kitchen  as  spanking  as  our  par- 
lour." 

"  Aye,  ajre,"  continued  Mrs  Clat- 
terpenny, m  the  most  svmpathetic 
manner  possible,  "  that  shewed  she 
was  the  bee  that  made  the  honey ;  ye 
see  I  speak  to  you  with  the  cordiality 
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of  an  old  friend— and  how  is  your 
lovely  daughter  ?'* 

**  Well,"  replied  the  Vermont  far- 
mer; ''I  recKon  our  Tavy  be  ri^ht 
well,  for  Bhe*8  gone  a  sparking  with 
that  'ere  young  Tompkins  what  comes 
from  Virginy  to  see  the  lions ;  they 
are  main  dreadful  creturs.*' 

Mrs  Clatterpenny  was  ereatly 
struck  at  this  intelligence,  anof  cried, 
**  I  wonder  you,  a  man  of  discretion, 
would  let  her  do  the  like  of  that ;  she 
can  do  far  better,  and,  Mr  Peabody, 
let  me  tell  you,  keep  the  gear  among 
us." 

Mr  Threeper,  who  overheard  her, 
whispered,  *' Softly,  ma'am,  softly, 
cast  not  your  line  too  fast."  But  she 
disregarded  the  admonition,  and  con- 
tinued, '*  Had  it  been  wi'  our  Johnny, 
her  ain  cousin,  it  would  hae  been  a 
more  comely  thing." 

Mr  Threeper  prudently  twitched 
her  gown  at  this — **  I  beseech  you,  be 
on  your  guard." 

*•  I  wish,  Mr  Threeper,"  said  she 
tartly,  "  that  ye  would  behave  your- 
self, and  no  be  pouking  at  my  tail." 

Mrs  Clatterpenny  at  the  same  time 
observing  Uiat  Peabody  was  looking 
round  the  court  of  the  inn,  in  not 
the  most  satisfied  manner,  added, 
*<  'Deed  it's  not  a  perfect  paradise, 
but  it's  some  place  that  Mr  Threeper 
read  of  in  a  story-book,  only  they 
forgot  to  mention  that  midden; 
however,  I'll  no  be  long  here ;  indeed 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  quit  it  on  the 
instant,  and  I  will ;  and  how  are  we 
to  get  our  trunks  carried  to  a  Chris- 
tian place?" 

**  Christian  place,"  said  the  porter, 
"  Christian  place  I  I  don't  know  any 
such  place,  I  was  never  there." 

While  she  went  bustling  about  the 
inn-yard,  Mr  Threeper  politely  in- 
formed Mr  Peabody,  that  they  had 
come  to  the  Talbot,  entirely  owing 
to  a  misconception  which  they  had 
made  in  the  reading  of  Chaucer." 

**  Chaucer !"  said  Peabody,  *<  did 
he  keep  tavern  here  ?" 

Mr  Threeper  looked  at  the  Ame- 
rican, and  snuffing,  as  it  were  a  fetid 
smell,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
went  towards  Mrs  Clatterpenny, 
who  by  this  time  was  frying  with 
vexation  at  not  being  able  to  make 
herself  understood  by  the  servants ; 
however,  in  the  end,  a  hackney 
coach  was  procured,  their  luggage 


reloaded,  and  with  glee  and  comfort 
seated  beside  her  cousin,  off  the  ve- 
hicle drove  for  the  west  end  of  the 
town. 

In  going  alonff,  the  old  gentleman 
mentioned  that  he  had  committed  a 
similar  mistake,  in  thinking  the  stage- 
coach inn,  in  which  he  nad  come 
with  his  daughter  to  London,  was  a 
proper  place  to  stay  at ;  but  on  the 
representation  of  Mr  Tomkins,  they 
had  removed  soon  after  to  a  lodging- 
house  in  Spring  Gardens;  and  as 
Mr  Threeper  spoke  of  going  to 
Fludyer  Street,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  take  Spring  Gardens  in  their 
way,  that  he  might  shew  his  kins- 
woman the  house.  This  was  deem- 
ed a  happy  thought,  and  accordingly 
they  went  round  that  way,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  his  lodging,  and  look- 
ing up,  saw  his  daughter  with 
Tompkins  at  a  window. 

"  Hey,"  cried  he,  **  what  do  I  see  ? 
our  Tavy  in  a  secresy  with  Uiat  ere 
Virginy  chap,  Tompkins." 

Mrs  Clatterpenny  also  looked  up, 
and  exclaim ea,  '*  Megsty  me !"  To 
which  Peabody,  taking  the  cigar 
from  his  lips  and  spitting  delibe- 
rately, said,  **  Now,  for  our  daughter 
Tavy  to  contract  herself  with  a  young 
man,  snapping  her  fingers  at  her 
father — ^"  Mrs  Clatterpenny  finish- 
ed the  sentence,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  the 
cutty,  has  she  done  the  like  of  that  V" 
But  Peabody  exclaimed,  '^  I'll  spoil 
their  rigg,  or  my  baptismal  name  is 
written  m  an  oyster  shell."  With 
that  he  alighted  from  the  coach,  and 
hastened  into  the  house ;  and  as  fast 
as  his  down-ihe-heeled  shoes  ena- 
bled him,  he  went  to  the  room  where 
he  saw  the  lovers  standing.  Mrs 
Clatterpenny,  turning  towards  Mr 
Threeper,  sagaciously  observed,  as 
the  carriage  drove  ofi^ — 

**  He's  in  the  afflictions,  Mr  Three- 
per ;  but  this  is  just  what  Mrs  Widow 
Carlin  warned  me  of,  from  a  letter 
she  had  froixi  her  grandson  in  New 
York;  he  wrote,  that  when  young 
folks  there  make  a  purpose  of  mar- 
riage, instead  of  publishing  the  banns 
in  a  godly  manner  in  the  kirk,  they 
make  a  show  of  themselves,  arm-in- 
arm cleeket,  up  and  down  Broadway 
Street.  Talk  of  irregular  marriages ! 
a  hey  cock-a-lorum  to  Gretna  Green, 
is  holy  wedlock,  compared  to  sic 
chambering  and  wantoning." 
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Mr  Threeper  looked  yerjr  graye  at 
thia,  sod  ma,  **  Chambering  it  can- 
not ttiitdj  be  called,  for  the  window 
Fas  opeii»  and  we  all  aaw  what  took 

<"  That's  very  true,"  said  Mrs  Clat- 
terpenaj,  **  the  obserye  shews  that 
je're  a  man  distinct  in  the  law ;  but 
for  a  jouog  lady  of  good  connexions 
to  Ity  hold  of  her  lover,  is  highway 
robbery.  It  was  bad  enough  amang 
our  ain  well-disposed  folk  at  home, 
to  see  a  lad  and  a  lasa  slipping  and 
slinking  afar  off  from  one  another, 
the  IsNie  biting  a  straw,  going  to  a 
comer  in  the  evening.  But  that,  Mr 
Threeper,  was  only  among  the  lower 
orders;  the  genteeler  sort  divert 
themselves  in  flower  gardens,  with 
mskiDg  love  among  tbe  roses,  as  that 
sweet,  sweet  wee  man,  Mr  Moore,  in 
I  biUad  rehearses,  as  no  doubt  ye 
well  know.  But  what  will  this  world 
come  to  at  last !  far  I  weel  mind, 
when  mj  dear  deceased  Doctor  made 
love  to  me,  that  he  never  got  a  word 
of  sense  out  of  my  mouth,  till  I  saw 
that  he  was  in  earnest." 

In  the  meantime,  Peabody  was 
mounting  the  stairs  as  fast  as  he  was 
ible,  witt  wrathful  energy ;  but  be- 
fore he  reached  the  room,  his  daugh- 
ter enquired  at  Mr  Tompkins,  as  a 
continuance  of  their  discourse,  if 
he  knew  Mr  Archibald  Shortridge, 
junior. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  Virginian, 
^  mj  friend  Colonel  Cyril  Thornton 
gave  me  an  introduction  to  his  father, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow ;  he  is 
related,  I  believe,  to  the  Colonel." 

**  Indeed !"  siud  the  young  lady; 
"  I'm  glad  of  that,  for  the  Colonel  is 
a  nice  man,  except  in  writing  his 
own  life,  which  gentlemen  never  do." 

Tompkins  replied  a  little  gravely, 
that  he  could  not  see  why  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Colonel  should  make 
her  so  happy. 

Bnt  she  answered  gaily,  "  You 
know  one  would  not  like  to  have  a 
booby  for  a  lover." 

"  A  lover,  Octavia  I" 

"  Father  says  so,  and  I  am  a  duti- 
ful child." 

,  "  Pshaw  I"  cried  Tompkins,  « this 
is  more  wayward  than  the  favour 
you  affect  to  that  ninny,  Clatter- 

^  penny;*'  and  he  swung  to  the  other 

*  side  of  the  room. 

The  young  lady  looked  after  him 
>t  this  antic  caper,  and  inquired 
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archly,  if  she  had  ever  given  Clatter- 
penny  more  encouragement  than  his 
merits  deserved. 

**  Merits!  what  merits?'*  cried 
Tompkins,  turning  fiercely  round, 
and  coming  up  to  ner. 

«  Why,"  said  she,  "  the  merit  of 
beiog  heir  to  a  great  estate  in  Scot- 
land; is  not  that  a  charm,  to  win 
favour  for  him  in  any  young  lady's 
eye  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  old  gentleman 
shuffled  into  the^  room,  holding  his 
cigar  in  one  hand,  and  his  staff  up- 
liHed  in  the  other,  crying,  *'  Sheer 
off,  Squire  Tompkins;  and  come 
hither,  daughter  Tavy ;"  upon  which 
the  young  lady,  as  an  obedient  child, 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  the  Vir- 
ginian lingeringly  walked ,  towards 
the  door. 

**^  Vm  sure,  father,"  said  Miss  Oc- 
tavia, ''  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
Tompkins;  have  you  not  seen  the 
partiality  of  my  heart  for  my  dear 
kinsman  Clatterpenny  ?" 

Tompkins  smote  his  forehead  at 
this  speech,  and  cried,  "  Oh!  the 
devil.  . 

"  Well,"  said  Peabody,  «  but  I  ex- 
pect I  have  promised  you  to  young 
squire  Shortridge,  bekase,  you  see, 
his  father  and  I  are  main  gracious  by 
way  of  letters ;  however,  you  know, 
Tavy,  I  ain*t  a  going  to  trade  you,  or 
make  a  nigger  slave  of  your  affec- 
tions." 

"  But,"  enquired  Miss,  ''  is  he 
heir  to  such  an  estate  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ?" 

''  Oh  I  mercenary  woman,"  cried 
Topmkins ;  and  Peabody  answered, 
*<  Well,  I'll  tell  you  something.    I^ 

guess  that  'ere  estate  ben't  surely 
is,  for  I  here  have  in  my  pocket 
these  few  lines  concerning  the  Old 
Scotch  Indian  Chief  what  was  our 
relation — what  call  you  him,  Tavy  ?" 
The  younff  lady,  rather  somewhat 

Savely,  repued,  '*  that  his  name  was 
ector  Dhu  of  Ardenlochie." 
*<  Well,"  said  the  father,  **  these  two 
lines  tell  me  what  we  did  not  know, 
and  says  he  has  kicked  the  bucket; 
which,  if  so  be,  and  the  news  ain't 
erroneous,  it  adds  that  we  be  his  in- 
heritors, and  not  cousin  Clatter- 
penny." 

Tompkins  at  this  rushed  forward 
and  cried,  "  Did  you  say,  Hector 
Dhu  of  Ardenlochie  was  dead  ?" 
"I  guess  so,"  replied  Peabody; 
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^and  it  ben*t  below  the  hci;  bat  I 
Bay,  squire,  we  have  business;  so  you 
dear  out  This  way,  Tavy  ;*'  and  the 
old  gentleman  preceded  his  daugh- 
ter into  another  room,  leaving  Tomp- 
kins alone ;  and  astonished  at  what 
he  had  heard,  soon  after  he  broke 
out  into  the  following  soiiloauy : — 
^  In  my  mother's  tales  of  her  an- 
cestors," said  he,  ^  she  has  often 
told  me,  that  when  Hector  Dbu  of 
Ardenlochie  died,  his  estate  ought  to 
be  mine ;  for  that  she  was  the  child 
of  an  elder  daughter  than  the  mo- 


thers of  the  Clatterpennya,  or  the 
Peabodys.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  traditions  of  my  mother,  these 
news  deserve  investigation,  and 
luckily  I  took  her  papers  to  Scot- 
land to  examine  into  the  affair ;  but 
I  was  told  then  that  Hector  Dfau 
was  a  stout  old  bachelor,  and  might 
live  so  many  years,  that  I  never 
thought  even  of  opening  the  bundles 
at  Edinburgh.'* 

At  this  juncture!  he  alertly  left  the 
room. 


Chapter  IV. 


It  was  certainly  a  very  extraordi- 
nary thing  that  all  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  Ardenlochie  inhe- 
ritance should  meet  together  in  the 
way  we  have  describeo,  in  the  Tal- 
bot inn  in  South wark.  Had  a  novelist 
or  a  dramatic  writer  been  guilty  of 
so  improbable  an  incident,  he  would 
have  been  scouted  in  the  most  nefa- 
rious manner;  but  there  is  no  mi- 
racle more  wonderful  than  truth,  and 
this  surprising  incident  is  related  by 
us  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  con- 
sistent with  perspicuity. 

It  is  true,  that  oefore  the  day  was 
done,  Mr  Archibald  Shortridge,  ju- 
nior, shifted  his  quarters  to  the  Lon- 
don Coffee-House,  in  Ludgate  Hill, 
much  renowned  for  its  hospitable  re- 
ception of  Glasgow  citizens,  and 
dther  denizens  from  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. 

Mr  Tfareeper,  before  the  sun  was 
set,  and  it  set  early,  induced  the  old 
lady,  as  we  bave  related,  to  pitch  her 
tent  in  Fludyer  Street,  Westminster; 
while  he  deemed  it  becoming  his 
professional  eminence,  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  an  excellent  hotel,  wnich 
we  at  this  moment  forget  the  name 
of,  but  it  is  a  house  greatly  frequent- 
ed by  those  who  are  called  in  vulgar 
parlance,  ^he  claws  of  Edinburgh — to 
say  nothing  of  those  myriads  of  bai- 
lies, deputies,  and  other  clanjamphry, 
who  fancy  that  they  have  business 
before  Parliament,  when  it  happens 
tliat  some  schemer  tells  them  a  road, 
bridge,  or  railway,  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  collective  wisdom  of  such 
a  nest  of  sapients  as  a  town  council. 

The  party  being  thus  broken  up, 
there  was  something  attractive  in  the 
faifluence  of  each^and  in  conae^uence 


they  were,  though  livbg  apart^  fre- 
quently together. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs  Clatterpen- 
ny  had  scarcely  removed  into  her 
new  lodgings,  when  she  chanced  to 
recollect  that  her  son  Johnny,  who 
was  walking  the  hospitals,  had  not 
yet  paid  his  duty  to  her.  It  is  true, 
that  her  faculties  were  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  strange  matters,. that  she 
had  never  thought  of  him  at  all;  but 
when  she  did  call  to  mind  that  he 
was  in  the  same  town  with  her,  and 
had  never  come  to  see  her,  she  was 
truly  an  afflicted  woman.  She  rung 
for  the  servant-maid  of  the  house, 
and,  with  accents  that  would  have 
pierced  a  heart  of  stone,  erranded  the 
damsel  to  bring  to  her  immediately 
her  precious  darling. 

The  maid  being  fresh  from  the 
country,  repeated  the  commands  that 
had  been  given  to  her  as  well  as  she 
could  to  her  mistress,  but  her  mis- 
tress averred,  that  she  knew  not  such 
a  person  as  Mr  Johnny  residing  In  all 
the  street  At  last  the  old  lady  recol- 
lected that  he  lived  in  Tooly  Street, 
in  the  Borough,  and  she  contrived  at 
a  late  hour  to  make  that  known.  But 
no  Johnny  was  forthcoming  that 
night,  and  his  anxious  mother* never 
closed  her  eyes,  thinking  that  he  per- 
haps had  caught  a  mortal  malady  hi 
Guy's  Hospiul,  and  greatly  lay  in 
need  of  her  blandishments.  When  this 
thought  had  got  possession  of  her 
brain,  which  it  was  not  allowed  to  do 
till  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and 
she  had  pressed  her  pillow,  she  was 
not  lonff  till  she  ascertained  even  the 
name  of  his  distemper. 

**  Goodness  me  I'  said  she,  **  wbat 
If  it's  the  cholera^  and  that  I  haTe  jual 
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eoi&e  to  dda  sinful  citf  to  lajr  his  account,  and  at  the  Bamo  time  make 
tetd  in  the  grave;  but  if  it  is  the  a  judicious  application  to  her  teapot* 
eholeni,  aurely  the  doctors  would  Uoweyer»  she  made  haste  down 
lerer  let  me  do  that<*'  And  then  stairs,  and  was  right  well  pleased 
liaving  tormented  herself  with  this  with  her  yisitor. 
eogimdoa,  a  ray  broke  in  upon  her  **  This  is,"  said  she  to  him,  **  very 
Imigfated  brain;  and  among  other  discreet  of  you  to  come  in  such  a 
things  which  she  conjured  up  for  her  friendly  manner  to  see  me,  for  really 
comfort,  she  remembered  that  Johnny  I  am  no  out  of  the  need  of  friendship* 
hsd  written  to  her  a  letter,  in  which  All  night  I  could  think  of  nothing  IhiI 
he  had  told  her  that  cholera  patients  our  Johnny  that's  at  his  studies  ia 
were  not  received  into  the  hospital  tiie  hospital  here,  and  a  dreadful  ap- 
which  he  was  attending.  In  short,  ptuition  walking  the  streets,  girding 
Mra  datterpenny  never  Knew  what  his  thoughts  for  guilt.  At  times,  Mr 
it  was  to  let  down  her  eyelids  all  that  Threeper,  I  could  not  forget  yon 
lughu  Her  peace  was  also  disturb-  Peabodys ;  the  old  man  is  just  a  fright, 
ed  by  a  policeman  walking  beneath  but  his  daughter  is  weeUfairt;  and  if 
her  window ;  as  often  as  she  heard  our  Johnny  can  make  a  conquest  of 
his  foot  fiftll  on  the  stones  she  cover*  her  tender  affections,  she'll  not  make 
ed  her  head,  lay  trembling,  and  con-  '  an  ill  match." 
eluded  that  he  could  be  nothing  less  **  It  will  be  a  judicious  union,"  re- 
tban  a  London  housebreaker.  By  plied  Mr  Ilireeper,  "for  then  the 
and  bye,  however,  the  dawn  began  to  doubt  that  you  have,  whether  your 
dapple  the  east,  and  betimes  she  mother  or  Mr  Peabody's  was  the 
arose,  thinldng  of  her  Johnny  and  of  kldbr  daughter  of  old  Ardenlochie, 
the  man  walking  in  the  street  At  last  will  be  got  over  in  a  very  satisfactory 
she  heard  her  landlady  stirring,  and    manner." 

she  rose  to  disclose  to  her  the  jeo-        -  I've  been  thinking  so  too,"  repli- 

psrdy  that  she  had  discovered  them    ed  Mrs  Clatterpenny,  **  but  I  do  not 

all  to  have  been  in ;  but  it  was  some-    approve  of  yon  curdootng  with  the 

time  before  she  proved  to  the  satis-    lad  Tompkins;  and  I'm  just  out  of  the 

faction  of  the  innocent  landlady,  that    body  till  I  see  our  Johnny,  to  give 

the  policeman  was  a  thief^  though    him  counsel  how  to  beliave  in  such 

she  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject    a  jeopardy ;  for  Johnny,  1  needna  teU 

berself.  you,  is  a  very  sightly  young  man, 

'"But,"  smd  she,  *<if  he  had  not  an    though  ye'll  say  that  the  craw  aye 

ill  turn  to  do,  what  for  was  he  going    thinks  its  own  bird  the  whitest  How- 

up  and  down  at  the  dead  hour  of    somever,  Mr  Threeper,  I'm  no  a  wo- 

Bight,  and  looking  in  at  the  seams  of    man  given  to  such  vanities;  only,  it 

the  idndowB  wherever  he  saw  a  light    would  be  the  height  of  injustice  if  I 

within  ?    That's  volumous  I  And  if  I    were  to  deny,  that  for  my  taste,  were 

thought  that  Mr  Hireeper  was'right-    I  a  wanter  on  the  eve  of  a  purpose 

ly  versed  in  the  jookries  of  the  law,    of  marriage,  I  would  make  our  John- 

I  wcRild  go  home  and  leave  him  to    ny  my  option  instead  of  the  lad  from 

knit  the  ravelled  skein  himself;  but  I    virginy'^but  every  one  to  her  own 

hare  seen,  since  1  brought  him  with    liking." 

me,  that  he  has  not  a  spur  in  his  head.  During  this  conversation,  Mr 
and  1  maun  stay  to  keep  him  right  Threeper  was  lay  ing  in  his  breakfast ; 
1  would  advise  every  one  that  may  plate  of  toast  after  ]>late  had  disap* 
be  brouf^t  into  my  situation,  to  make  peared,  till  the  paucity  of  materials 
no  covenant  with  a  man  of  the  law  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs  Clat- 
till  he  has  been  proven  in  a  steam-  terpenny,  insomuch  that  she  could 
vesseL'*  not  help  remarkmg.  It  was  well  seen 

At  this  moment  Mr  Threeper,  as  the  Englishers  were  a  starveling  na- 
the  day  was  now  advanced,  came  in-  tion,  and  did  not  know  the  comforts 
to  her  parlour,  and  sent  up  word  that  of  a  good  breakfast,  though  they  pre- 
he  was  there  waiting  to  take  break-  tended  to  have  a  nostril  for  roast 
fast  with  her.  She  took  this,  in  her  beef  at  their  dinner, 
forlorn  estate,  very  kind  of  him,  little  *  And  it's  very  plain,  Mr  Threeper, 
thinking  that  he  thereby  would  save  that  they  have  but  a  scrimpit  notion, 
the  price  of  his  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  after  all,  of  good  Mving.  Ob,  Mr 
Which  he  intended  to  diurge  in  his    Threeper,  if  ye  had  seen  what  I  haiv 
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Been  of  a  Ifighland  breakfast*  your 
mouth  would  water.  When  I  was  a 
young  lady  in  my  teens,  before  I  was 
married  to  my  dear  deceased  doctor, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  Hector  Dhu,  and  ye 
would  have  seen,  had  ye  been  in  his 
house  then,  what  a  breakfast  should 
be.  We  had,  in  the  first  place,  I  re- 
member well,  though  there  was  just 
him  and  me,  a  plateful  of  eggs  as  big 
as  a  stack  of  peats;  a  mutton  ham, 
boiled  whole ;  a  cold  hen,  left  from 
the  dinner  the  day  before,  just  want- 
ing a  wing;  four  rizzart  haddocks, 
every  one  of  them  as  big  as  a  wee 
whale;  sizfarles  of  crump-cake;  three 
penny  loaves — ^they  were  a  little 
mouldy,  but  ye're  to  expect  that  in 
theHighlands ; — and  a  plate  of  toasted 
bread,  that  it  would  have  ta'en  a  man 


of  learning  to  count  the  slices.  That 
was  a  breakfast!  besides  tea  and 
coffee.  To  be  sure  the  coffee  was  not 
very  good,  and  ye  might  have  said, 
without  the  breaich  of  truth,  that  the 
servant  had  forgotten  to  put  in  the 
beans ;  but  it  was  something,  I  trow 
different  from  the  starvation  of  toom 
plates  such  as  we  see  here.  Do  ye 
know,  Mr  Threeper,  that  yehave  been 
so  busy  in  taking  your  share,  seeing 
there  was  so  little,  that  ye  forgat 
me  altogether?  I  haven't  had  devil- 
be-licket  of  all  the  bread  that  was 
brought  into  the  room." 

At  this  moment  Johnny  entered  the 
apartment ;---but  we  must. defer  to 
another  chapter  what  passed  on  that 
occasion. 


Chapter  V. 


Dr  Johnny,  as  younj^  Clatterpenny 
was  called  among  his  companions, 
had  not  the  talents  of  his  mother. 
He  took  more  after  what  his  father 
had  been ;  namely,  he  was  above  me- 
diocrity in  his  appearance,  stood  on 
excellent  terms  with  himself,  and 
though  it  could  not  be  said  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  ability,  he  had 
address  enough,  with  a  consequen- 
tial air,  to  make  himself  pass,  with  a 
certain  class  of  old  women,  as  one 
of  that  description. 

His  mother  was  all  interjections 
and  fondness  at  the  sight  of  her  son, 
who  had  come  to  breakfast,  and,  to 
the  ereat  gratification  of  Mr  Three- 
per, she  was  not  long  of  making  this 
intention  known  to  the  servant  of 
the  house;  recommending,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  astonished  menial, 
to  prepare  something  better  than  a 
shaving  of  bread,  for  Scotland  was 
not  a  land  of  famine. 

While  the  new  breakfast  was  pre- 
aring,  divers  interlocutors  were  de- 
ivered  by  each  of  the  several  par- 
ties ;  and  before  the  tray  was  served 
a  second  time,  Dr  Johnny  under- 
stood on  what  footing  Mr  Threeper 
had  accompanied  hismo^er.  "But," 
said  the  old  lady,  **  our  chief  depen- 
dence, Johnny.is  on  you;  for  although 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr  Pea- 
body  and  me  are  either  of  us  the 
true  heir,  it  would  save  a  great 
fasherie  at  law  if  ye  would  draw 
up  with  his  daughter,  whom  I  must 
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say  has  a  comely  face,  and  her  like- 
ness is  not  in  every  draw-well  that 
a  Joe  Janet  keeks  into.*' 

Johnny  acknowledged  the  superi- 
ority of  the  young  lady,  but  express- 
ed some  fear  that  Tompkins  had  al- 
ready engaged  her  affections. 

**  Not  that  I,"  said  he,  **  care  much 
about  that,  for  a  woman  brought  up 
in  the  woods,  no  doubt,  snaps  at  the 
first  gentleman  that  says  a  civil  word 
to  her." 

"Yes,*'  interposed  Mr  Threeper, 
"  inexperience  is  easily  beguiled." 

**That,"  said  Mrs  Clatterpenny, 
^is  the  next  bore  to  what  I  said, 
when  my  dear  deceased  husband,  the 
doctdr,  and  his  father,  made  up  to 
me.  Heigh,  sirs,  many  changes  have 
happened  in  the  world  since  then  1 1 
was  very  different  from  what  I'm 
now;  for  I  was  then  very  well  look- 
ed, and  Mr  M*Cau8]in,the  merchant, 
that  had  a  shop  on  the  South  Bridge, 
often  and  often  said  sae.  But  fate's 
fate;  I  was  ordained  to  throw  myself 
away  on  the  doctor.  Ah,  but,  with 
all  his  faults,  he  was  a  man  that  had 
a  way  of  his  own ;  and  when  he 
went  out  in  the  morning,  his  shoes 
were  like  black  satin,  and  the  ring 
on  his  finger  was  a  carbuncle  of 
great  price.  Mr  Threeper,  he  was  a 
learned  man  likewise,  and  told  me 
that  castor  oil  comes  from  America; 
but  cousins  are  worse  than  castor  oil. 
And  he  was  a  jocose  roan,  and  had 
the  skin  of  a  crocodile  hanging  in 
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ibe  shop,  which  he  used  to  call  our  points  of  the  law,  and  there's  no 

hambttg.  telling  what  airt  the  wind  blows 

**  *  Dear  Doctor/  quo'  I  one  day  to  when  there's  a  gale  in  the  Parliament 

him/  surely  they  were  giants  in  those  House." 

days,  when  such  like  bugs  bit  their  *'  I  will  think  of  what  you  have 

backs' — which  made  him  laugh  bo  advised,  Mr  Threeper,"  said  Doctor 

loud  and  long  that  he  terrified  me»  Johnny. 

lest  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  stop.  ^  Well,  Fm  glad  to  hear  that/'  said 

Bat»  poor  man,  every  thing  under  the  his  mother,  **  and  let  no  grass  grow 

sun  is  ordained  to  have  an  end,  aa  beneath  your  feet  till  ye  have  paid 

well  as  his  gufiaw."  jrour  respects  to  the  lady  this  mom- 

The  advocate  liaving  by  this  time  ing  in  their  new  lodgings.  No.  1 10,  in 

quenched  hia  hunger,  could  partake.  Spring  Grardens ;  a  very  creditable 

as  he  said  himselt,  **  of  nothing  fur-  place,  as  I  understand.    And  if  ye 

ther  of  the  toast  and  tea,"  sliddered  make  haste,  ye'U  be  there  before  that 

back  his  chair  from  the  breakfast  upsetting  youns  man  from.yirginy, 

table,  and  with  a  grave  professional    that  they  call  Mr ^houselicat." 

air,  told  Dr  Johnny,  that  it  was  not  Nothing  particular  at  that  time 

idle  talk  that  his  mother  uttered,  took  place   after  this  admonition, 

when  she  recommended  him  to  cast  Doctor  Johnnv  took  his  leave  for 

a  sheep's  eye  at  Miss  Octavia.  the  purpose  of  doing  what  his  mo- 

**  Aner,"  said  he,  "  the  gravest  ther  advised ;  and  while  he  was  on 

consideration  that  I  have  been  able  the  road  through  the  Park  to  Spring* 

to  bestow  on  this  very  difficult  case,  gardens,  Mr  Peabody  and  his  daugh- 

I  have  come  to  a  conclusion,  that  ter  were  sitting  after  breakfast  dis- 

we  ought  not  to  go  to  law  if  we  can  coursing  at  their  ease,  respecting 

make  a  marriage  between  you  and  Mrs  Clatterpenny  and  her  preten- 

Mr  Peabody's  only  daughter.  There-  sions. 

fore,yousee,Bir,Uiat  much  depends  ''What  could  have  brought  the 

upon  you ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  old  lady/'  said  Miss  Octavia,  *'  to 

it  IS  a  rery  fortunate  thing  the  young  meet  us  in  London  ?" 

lady  is  so  gracefully  endowed."  '*  I  don't  know/'  answered  her 

''  Thaf  s  a  very  connect  speech/'  father ;  '*  I  guess  it  might  be  the 

said  Mrs  Clatterpenny  ;** and,  Johnny,  ship.  But  if  so  be  that  we  ain't  the 

my  dear,  what  have  you  got  to  gain-  inheritors  of  that 'ere  old  Scotch  In- 

>  say  such  powerful  argolhng?"  dian  chiefs  location,  you  may  make 

The  young  doctor,  after  duly  con-  a  better  speck  of  yourself/' 

sidering  what  he  had  heard,  answer-  "  Oh,  heavens  1"  cried  the  young 

ed :  "  I  will  make  no  rash  promises,  lady. 

Hiss  Peabody  is  certainly  a  very  eli-  **  Why,  Tavy,  you  see  here/'  said 
gible  match  for  me  in  my  present  the  old  gentleman,  "  how  the  cat 
state ;  but  if  my  mother  is  the  heir-  jumps;  you  know  what  a  dead  ever 
ess,  why  should  I  think  of  marrying  lasting  certainty  it  is  to  lose  pro- 
ber at  all  ?  I  ought  to  look  to  a  Uttle  perty  m  them  'ere  doubts  of  Jaw." 
better."  **  But/'  said  the  simple  maiden, 

"  Tha^s  very  discreet  of  you,"  "  consider   my  regard   for  cousin 

said  Mrs  Clatterpenny,  '*  if  I  were  Clatterpenny." 

the  true  heir ;  but  if  Peabody  comes  "  I  have  been/'  siud  the  old  gentle- 

in  before  me,what  do  ye  say  to  that?"  man,    **  a-making  my  calculations 

**  Ah,"  replied  Johnny,  <<  Uie  case  'bout  it,  so  will  be  no  more  a  stump 
is  different,  for  then  Miss  would  be  in  the  way,  bekase  of  them  'ere 
most  desirable.  Mr  Threeper,  is  doubts.  Oh,  Tavy,  what  be  the  mat- 
there  any  doubt  of  that?"  ter  ?  I  guess  if  she  ain't  besoomed 

**  None/'  said  the  lawyer,  "  none  right  away.  Help  I  help  I" 
in  my  opinion;  but  if  we  are  to  go  At  this  instant  Doctor  Johnny 
into  court  with  the  question,  there  made  his  appearance,  and  joined  in 
maybe  objections  raised;  and  in  the  the  confusion;  but  before  the  love- 
present  aspect  of  all  things,  I  would  sick  Miss  was  recovered,  the  porter 
adnse  you  to  cherish  kindly  inclina-  from  the  inn  had  brought  a  letter  for 
tion  towards  the  young  lady/'  Mr  Peabody,  which  had  come  by 

"  I  would  advise  you  too/'  said  the  post  that  morning,  with  a  super- 

hls  mother,  **  for  poesession  is  nine  seriptio|i  \o  1^  delirered  immedi^ 
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ateljr.  The  old  man  having  ffot  his 
dauffhter  upright,  left  her  In  the 
hands  of  Doctor  Johnnv ;  and  going 
to  a  windoiv,  read  the  letter  to  him- 
self  very  quieUj.  But  though  he 
made  no  exclamation»  the  contents 
evidently  gave  him  pleasure,  and  he . 

Eut  the  letter  folded  up  again  into 
is  waistcoat  pockety  and  returned 
toivards  the  afflicted  damsel. 

The  conversation,  in  the  mean 
time,  between  Doctor  Johnny  and 
Miss  Octavia,  shewed  him  that  he 
had  no  hope  in  that  quarter.  She  was 
a  sharp  and  shrewd  observer,  and 
saw  that  she  had  not  that  measure 
ot'acomplishmeuts  and  beauty  which 
would  obtain  the  ascendency  in  his 
breast,  and  therefore  was  not  long 
of  convincing  him  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  hope  for.  Indeed  there  was 
ill  luck  in  the  time  of  his  applica- 
tion, and  she  felt  that  she  had  too 
long  dissembled.  Accordingly,  she 
determined  to  do  so  no  more,  and 
she  made  short  work  with  the  Doc- 
tor, soon  givioff  him  his  dismissal,  to 
which  he  had  no  time  to  reply, 
when  Mrs  Clatterpenny  and  Mr 
Threeper  came  in ;  the  lady  saying 
to  Mr  Peabody  as  she  entered,  with- 
out observing  the  condition  of  Mies 
Ocuvia,  **  Is't  really  true,  Mr  Pea- 
1>ody,  Ihat  in  AaMsrica  the  advocates 
and  lords  of  session  sit  in  judgment 
amang  you  wanting  wigs  and  ffowns? 
For  my  part,  if  I  am  to  pa^  tor  law, 
1  wouldna  think  I  ^t  justice  if  the 
advocates  and  the  hfteeu  hadna  wigs 
nor  gowns ;  I  would  always  like  to 
get  ail  tliat  pertains  to  a  whole  suit 
if  I  paid  for  one." 

Mr  Peabody  made  no  reply  to  this 
speech,  but  touching  his  forehead 
significantly,  said,  '<  Is  she  ?" 

Mr  Threeper  was  taken  a  little 
aback,  and  answered  rather  rashly, 
"  Sometimes." 

Presently,  however,  he  added, 
"  when  necessary."  Mrs  Clatter- 
penny,  very  quick  in  her  observe 
tiooB,  observed  the  gestures  of  her 
kinsman,  and  said  aside  to  her  man 
of  business,  **  Have  I  given  him  a  sus- 
pect of  my  composety  ?*'  and  then  add 
ed,  **  ril  leave  you  to  sift  him,  and  be 


sure  ye  find  out  all  the  fitvourable 
outs  and  ins  of  my  anxiety." 

*'  Cousin  Peabody,"  she  rejoined 
aloud,  *'  ril  just  step  oure  and  see 
my  sweet  friend  Miss  Octavia.  She's 
a  fine  creature;  and  Pm  just  like  my 
dear  deceased  husband,  who  was 
very  fond  of  Octavos — indeed  he  was 
very  fond  of  them.  And,  oh,  but  he 
was  a  jocose  man;  for,  one  day,  when 
I  was  'wearying  by  myself,  seeing 
him  sae  taken  up  with  one  of  his 
Octavos,  and  saying.  Oh  that  I  were 
a  book  instead  of  a  wife^ '  I  would 
not  object,'  said  he,  '  if  ye  were  an 
almanack;  that  I  might  get  a  new  one 
every  year.' " 

With  these  words  she  went  across 
the  room  to  Doctor  Johnny;  and  the 
youn^  lady,  who,  now  recovered, 
was  sitting  talking  to  him  on  a  sofa, 
and  Peabody  with  Mr  Threeper  con- 
tinued their  confabulation  near  the 
door  of  the  room. 

"  I  calculate,"  said  the  Vermont 
farmer,  touching  his  forehead,  **  that 
the  old  ladye  be  quite  'roneous." 

^  Your  remark  is  perfectly  just ; 
but  she  is  not  altogether /a/awnf,  for 
in  that  case  she  could  not  have  per- 
suaded me  to  come  with  her,  though 
she  can  well  afford  it." 

*'  I  guess,  then,"  said  Mr  Pea- 
body, *'  she  is  tarnation  rich." 

^  She  will  be,"  replied  the  advo- 
cate drily,  **  when  she  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Ardenlochie  property." 

**  Aye,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  that  may  be  true,  but  I  likewise 
am  an  inheritor." 

"  That  you  were  a  relation  we 
have  always  known." 

«  But  may  not  1  be  the  heir  ?"  said 
Peabody. 

"  Certainly,  if  there  be  no  other," 
replied  the  legal  gentleman. 

'*  And  if  there  be  another,"  cried 
the  old  man,  **  what  then  ?"  putting 
his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  pulling  out  the  letter  he  bad  just 

TOA^l  V  Art- 

**  You  can't,  tiiat's  all,"  replied 
Mr  Threeper. 

*<  Read  that,  squire,"  said  the  old 
genUeoMn,  handing  the  letter  to  him 
with  a  flourish. 
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Chapter  VI.' 

Mr  TnEBPBA  received  fhe  letter;    law,  in  a  whisper^  ''join  with  lu, 
and  before  looking  at  it,  regarded    and  we'll  all  keep  the  eecret" 
tiie  Yankee   farmer    inquisitiyelf ;        The  old  man  looked  at  him  slilj, 
but  hif  countenance  remained  aa  im«    and  then  said,  **  I  a' pose  you  are  on 
perturbable  as  the  trunk  of  a  pine-    shares  with  the  old  ladje  ?" 
tree  in  the  American  forest  He  then       *'  Don't  talk  of  it,"  said  Mr  Three- 
looked  at  the  letter — first  at  the  seal,    per,  **  but  join  with  us." 
which  told  nothing ;  but  on  inspect-        **  Ah,  if  Cousin  Clatterpenny  is 
io^  the  superscription,  he  gave  a    not  the  heir,  mother's  sister  had  a 
alif bt  start  of  recognition,-*Hr  Pea-    sister  that  was  not  grandmother  to 
bodj  ejeing  him  rerjr  steadfastlf,    she." 
bot  oedately.  **  Qracious,"  cried  Threeper^  <'  jou. 

*"  That  'ere  letter,"  says  he,  ^  gives    alarm  me  I" 
me  to  know,  that  my  claim  beata       *'  But  it  is  .as  true  as  nothing,*' 
cousin  Clatterpenny'a  to  immortal  *  said  the  Vermont  farmer.  "  She  was 
imash."  her  aunt  in  Virginy;  and  died  one 

Mr  Tbreeper  made  no  immediate    day  afore  I  wer^'t  bom." 
reply.  «  Who  ?  in  the  name  of  — ,"        "  Indeed  I"  said  Threeper ;  «  and 
cned  he.  *  No,  no,  Mr  Peabody,  this    was  that  aunt  married  ?" 
letter  misinforms  you.    Conscience        '*  Well,  I  reckon  I  can't  teU,"  re- 
of  me,  but  I  am  astonished,  and  be-    plied  Peabody — adding,  **  By  jinks  1 
ginninff  to  be  confounded."  1  have  papers  in  my  velisse,  to  judl* 

"  Why,"  said  Mr  Peabody,  <'  ain't  cate  that  'ere  matter— stay  while  I 
it  one  Nabal  M'Gab  ?  Look  ye  there,  fetch  tiiem." 
he  scriptifies  himself  Nabal  M'Gab,  At  these  words,  Mr  Peabody  went 
writer  to  the  signet,  Edinburgh ;  and  out  of  the  room,  and  left  Mr  Threeper 
tt  sure  as  rifles,  he  offers  to  establish  standing  on  the  floor.  **  Here,"  odd 
myrifi^t  on  shares."  he,  **  is  a  new  turn  up ;  an  aunt  in 

MrThreeper  was  amazed ;  he  did  Virginia  1  Should  she  have  left  is- 
not  know  which  way  to  look— >wh&-  rae,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  old 
ther  to  the  rieht  or  left,  or  up  or  lady  may  give  it  up— but  how  am  I 
down.  At  last  he  declared,  in  a  Kind  to  be  indemnified  ?" 
of  soliloquy,  **  The  femily  papers  Mrs  Clatteipenny,  seeing  him 
were  put  mto  his  hands  on  my  own  alone,  and  perplexed,  came  forward, 
advice ;  and  he  betrays  his  trust  and,  with  a  wheedling  voice,  said  to 
without  consulting  me."  him,  **  Oh,  but  ye're  a  man  of  saga> 

Mr  Peabody  observed,  with  a  little  city ;  and  so,"  with  a  softened  tone 
more  inflection  of  accent,  **  I  guess  she  added,  **  wi'  yonr  counselling, 
we  would  call  such  a  dry  trick,  '  I  and  the  help  of  my  own  manage- 
yank— thou  yankest — ^heorshejranks  ment,  he  thinks  me  a  conkos  mentos 
—we  yank — ye  yank — ^they  yank—  —hah,  Mr  Threeper,  what's  come 
we  aD  yank  together.' "  ower  you,  that  ye're  in  such  consti- 

.    *  But  this  is  treason,  Mr  Peabody;    pation?" 

he  deceives  you,  Mr  Peabody ;—  **  Enough,"  replied  the  advocate, 
there  are  others  of  the  Ardenlochie  ^  enough  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
blood  in  America  besides  you."  to  drive  us  both  mad.   M'Grab  has 

*  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  ^  what    written  to  him  all  the  infirmities  of 
of  that?"    *  our  ease,  and  has  told  him  that  he 

Mr  Threeper,  putting  his  hands  to  was  nearer  of  blood  than  you." 
his  lips,  said,  **  Hush.'^  *  Ay,*'    said  Mrs  Clatterpenny, 

"  Wherefore?"  •  that's  piper's  news,— would  e'er  I 

*  Hark !"  said  Threeper,  **  it  waa  have  brought  you  with  me,  had  mine 
a  footstep  at  the  door."  been  a  clear  case  ?  But  I  knew  you 

"  Well,  if  so  be,"  said  Peabody,  were  souple  in  the  law ;  and  being 

*  I  expect  it^s  my  dog,  Bonaparte,  affected  with  the  apprehensions,  I 

scraping  to  come  in— if  it  bean  t  no-  ran  the  risk  on  shares  wi'  you,  be- 

body  else."  haved  to  you— did  I  not  ? — in  the 

''3Ir  Peabody,"  replied  the  man  of  most  ^%tt^\  manner,  when  you 
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came  to  spunge  on  me  at  breakfast- 
time  ?  But  surely  it's  no  past  a*  pos- 
.  sibility  to  be  able  to  get  our  Johnny 
married  to  his  daughter  ?" 

Mr  Threeper  was  in  no  condition 
to  listen  to  her ;  he  saw  the  despera- 
tion of  her  case;  he  thought  how  she 
had  gotten  to  the  windward  of  him  in 
the  agreement,  and  he  exclaimed, 
**  To  come  on  such  a  wildgoose 
chase  to  London^  and  this  aunt  in 
Virginia  I" 
-«  What  did  ye  say  ?"  cried  Mrs 
Clatterpenny ;  "  mercy  on  us,  what 
did  ye  say  anent  an  aunt  in  Virginy  ? 
No  possible,  Mr  Threeper.  An  aunt 
in  Virginy  I  My  stars,  that's  moo- 
▼mg.' 

"  Yes,*'  said  he,  "  and  she  may 
have  had  children,  too." 

Mrs  Clatterpenny  continued,  **  An 
auntie  in  Virginy  with  two  children ! 
what  will  become  of  us  I  Oh,  but  ye 
hae  given  me  poor  advice  I  An  auntie 
in  Virginy!— that 's  the  land  where 
the  tobacco  grows;  she  will  take 
anuff.  I  never  thought  they  were 
wholesome  that  did.     I  came  at  the 

Seril  of  my  life,  Mr  Threeper ;  but 
id  I  think  ye  would  tell  me  of  an 
aunt  in  Virginy  ?" 

Mr  Threeper,  alarmed  at  her  vio- 
lence, replied,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
**  You  know,  madam,  that  I  am  not 
to  blame." 

**  Then,"  cried  she,  with  increa- 
sing fervency,  ''  how  durst  you  dis- 
cover this  aunt  in  Virginy,  with  two 
children.?  Oh,  man !  oh,  man  I  I 
thought  you  were  skilled  in  the  law 
— but  an  aunt  in  Virginy  beats  every 
thinff.  Mr  Threeper,  ye  ought  to  be 
punished,  yea,  prosecuted  to  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  the  law,  for  discover- 
ing this  aiint  in  Virginy.  What 's  Uie 
worth  of  your  wig  now  ?  Oh  !  oh  I 
my  heart  is  full — an  aunt  in  Vir- 
giny 1" 

With  that  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room,  forgetful  of  all  that  was  in  it ; 
but  her  son  followed,  and  overtook 
her  before  she  got  into  the  street,  for 
the  lock  of  the  street-door  being  a 
draw-bolt,  her  Scottish  cunning  could 
not  discover  the  secret  of  that  imple- 
ment, and  she  was  unable  to  let  her- 
self out.  But  when  she  was  out»  she 
made  nimble  heels,    with  a  silent 
tongue,  to  her  own  lodgings ;  and  in 
going  across  the  Park,  they  fell  in 
with  Mr  Shortridge,  to  whose  care, 
1^  it  was  now  ne«Mr  the  hour  to  at- 


tend a  lecture  at  the  hospital,  Dr 
Johnny  consigned  her,  and  nastened 
through  the  Horse  Guards  on  his 
own  aflftdra. 

They  reached  her  lodgings  before 
they  had  any  connected  conversa- 
tion. .  In  speaking,  however,  of  Miss 
Peabody,  ne  expressed  some  doubt 
if  she  would  have  him ;  assigning  for 
a  reason,  that  she  had  some  chance  of 
getting  a  parcel  of  Highland  rocks 
and  heather. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Shortridge,  that 's  no  a 
becomiug  speech — you're  no  better 
than  a  flea;  who  were  ye  biting  be- 
hind their  backs  ?" 

**  To  be  plain  with  you,"  replied 
Mr  Shortridge,  ^  after  coming  so 
long  with  you  without  a  civil  word, 
your  son  was  in  my  mind." 

«<  Our  Johnny !"  cried  she.  «<  Mr 
Archibald  Shortridge,  junior" 
«  Well,  madam." 

"  Your  father  was  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Glasgow" 

**  Yes,  Mrs  Clatterpenny,  and  that 
was  something." 

**  'Deed,  it  was,"  replied  she, "  with 
his  ffolden  chain  about  his  neck,  his 
black  velvet  cloak  and  cocket  hat. 
Oh  but  he  was  a  pomp,  and  there- 
fore ril  never  deny  ye  re  without  a 
share  of  pedigree;  but,  Mr  Archi- 
bald Shortridge,  junior"—- 

The  youDg  man  replied  tartly, 
*'  what  do  you  want?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,"  said  she, 
**  but  only  just  to  make  an  observe 
—the  which  is,  that  there  is  a  pre- 
ternatural diflierence  between  our 
Johnny  and  the  likes  of  you ;  for  al- 
though I  had  my  superior  education 
in  the  Lowlands,  his  ereat-grandfather 
was  a  chieftain,  wi°  bonnet  and  kilt, 
and  eagle's  feather,  his  piper  proudly 
marching  before  him,  and  his  tail 
behind,  when  yours,  Mr  Archibald 
Shortridge,  junior,  was  keeping  a 
shop,  and  wearing  breeches.  So  Uike 
▼our  change  out  of  that,  Mr  Archi- 
bald Shortridge,  junior;" — and  she, 
without  any  apology  for  leaving  him, 
mounted  to  her  own  room. 

Shortridge  did  not,  however,  re- 
main long  behind  her;  he  also  walk- 
ed away,  equally  astonished  at  her 
behaviour,  and  unable  to  account  for 
it,  for  he  was  as  yet  uninformed  of 
the  secret  which  M'Gab  had  disclo- 
sed, and  only  knew  that  Dr  Johnny 
was  the  old  lady's  son  and  heir ;  that 
she  was,  by  all  accounts,  the  proper 
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beix«H  of  the  Ardenlochie  estate,  wards  him  was  of  the  most  perplez- 

asd  fasd  condaded  by  some  process  ing  kind.  However,  he  went  leisure- 

of  thought,  that  it  would  not  be  dif-  Ijr  through  the  Horse  Guards,  across 

ficult  to  fix,  therefore.  Miss  Octavia's  the  Parade,  towards  Spring  Gardens, 

afiectioDB  upon  him.     He  was  the  to  which  he  had  learnt  Uie  Peabodjs 

more  convinced  of  this,  as  she  had  had  removed;  and  in  going  to  call 

receired  him  but  cooUj  when  intro-  on    them  he  walked   thoughtfully 

diH«d  to  her,  and  that  her  father  did  along.  But  opposite  the  gun,  in  the 

not  think  the  son  of  the  Lord  Pro-  Park,  he  run  against  the  old  Squire 

Tost  of  Glasgow  quite  so  important  himself,  before  he  was  recognised ; 

as  he  bad  expected    But  the  anger,  and  before  he  had  well  recovered 

the  siilleimess,  and  the  erif  p  temper  from  this  encounter,  the  Squire  said 

of  MrsClatterpenny,  aeemed  to  him  to  him— -^But  we  shall  give  their 

inexplicible :  her  whole  conduct  tOi-  conversation  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CROCODILE  ISLAND. 

Mr  favourite  inn  at  Oxford  was  they  would  present  to  me,  when  a 
the  Golden  Cross.  The  Angel  was  young  man  came  into  the  room,  and 
admirable  in  its  way;  the  Star  ce-  sat  down  at  a  small  table  before  the 
Ie8tlil,and  the  Mitre  fit  for  an  arch-  fire,  who  immediately  excited  my 
bi8hop,^but  the  snug  room  on  the  curiosity.  He  called  for  sandwiches, 
left  or  the  inner  court  of  the  Golden  and  rum  and  water,  and  interrupted 
Croes  was  superior  to  them  all.  his  active  labours  in  swidlowing 
There  seemed  to  be  more  comfort  them  only  by  deep  and  often-repeat- 
there  than  in  the  gaudier  apartments  ed  sighs.  He  was  tall,  and  strikingly 
of  its  rivals,  and  the  company  one  handsome.  I  should  have  guessed 
met  with  was  generally  more  in-  him  to  be  little  more  than  one  or  two 
dined  to  be  social.  About  eight  and  twenty,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
o'clock  in  the  evening  was  **  the  fixedness  about  the  brow  and  eyes 
vitcfaing  time  o'  night,*'  for  at  that  which  we  seldom  meet  with  at  so 
boartbe  multitudinous  coaches  from  early  a  time  of  life.  I  was  anxious 
the  North  poured  in  their  hungry  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him ; 
pastengers  to  a  plentiful  hot  supper,  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  greatly 
In  these  hurried  refections  I  invari-  interested  by  his  appearance.  I 
ablf  joined.  Half  an  hour  very  often  thought  I  knew  the  faces  of  all  the 
sufficed  to  give  me  glimpses  of  good  University ;  and  I  was  certain  I  had 
fellows  whom  it  only  required  time  never  met  with  him  before.  He  had 
to  ripen  into  friends.  Many  strange  not  the  general  appearance  of  a 
mortals  I  saw,  who  furnished  me  gownsman;  he  was  tastefully  and 
with  materials  for  thinking  till  the  plainly  dressed ;  obviously  in  very 
next  evening ;  and  sometimes  I  have  low  spirits ;  and  finished  his  9econd 
been  rewarded  for  the  wing  of  a  tumbler  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed- 
fowl  by  a  glance  from  a  pair  of  beau-  post.  As  the  third  was  laid  down 
tiful  bright  eyes,  which  knocked  all  before  him,  I  had  just  given  the  pre- 
the  classics,  and  even  Aldrich's  Lo-  liminary  cough  with  which  a  stranger 

?'c,  oat  of  my  head  for  a  week,  usually  commences  a  conversation, 
hree  coaches,  I  think,  met  at  the  when  a  rush  was  made  into  the  room 
Golden  Crosa.  There  was  very  little  by  the  occupants  of  all  the  three 
time  for  ceremony ;  the  passengers  coaches,  and  the  Babel  and  confusion 
made  the  best  use  of  the  short  period  they  created  prevented  me  from 
allowed  them,  and  devoted  more  at-  executing  my  intention.  '  On  that 
tention  to  the  viands  before  them  occasion  I  did  not  join  the  party  at 
than  to  the  courtesies  of  polished  the  supper-table.  I  maintained  my 
life.  I  made  myself  generally  useful  position  at  the  comer  of  the  cbim- 
as  a  carver,  and  did  the  honours  of  ney,  very  near  the  seat  occupied  by 
the  table  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  the  youth  who  had  so  strongly  ex- 
One  night  I  was  waiting  impatiently  cited  my  attention.  The  company 
for  the  arrival  of  the  coaches^  and  was  more  than  usually  numerous ; 
wondering  what  sort  of  company  and  a  gentleman,  closely  muffled  up» 
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findingf  no  room  at  the  principal 
board,  toolc  his  station  at  the  aame 
table  with  the  stranger.  The  intru- 
der threw  off  one  or  two  cloaks  and 
greatcoats,  and  untied  an  immense 
profusion  of  comforters  and  shawls, 
revealing  the  verf  commonplace 
countenance  of  a  fat  burly  man 
about  fifty  years  of  affe,  with  great 
staring  blue  eyes,  ana  a  lank  flax« 
en  wig  of  the  lightest  colour  I  had 
ever  seen.  This  personage  gave 
his  orders  to  the  waiter  in  a  very 
imperious  tone,  to  bring  him  a  plate 
of  cold  beef,  and  a  quart  of  brown 
stout,  aud  exhibited  various  signs 
of  impatience  while  his  commands 
were  executed. 

**  Cold  night,  sir,'*  he  said,  at 
length  addressing  the  youth.  "  I've 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Man- 
chester, and  feel  now  as  hungry  as 
a  hunter." 

**  It  takes  a  man  a  long  time  to  die 
of  starvation,"  replied  the  other. 
**  Men  have  been  known  to  subsist 
for  ten  days  without  tasting  food." 
^  Thank  Qod,  that  has  never  been 
my  case.  I  would  not  abstain  from 
food  ten  minutes  longer  to  save  my 
father  from  being  hanged.-*  Make 
haste,  waiter  I" 

The  young  man  shook  his  head, 
and  threw  such  an  expression  of  per- 
fect misery  into  his  handsome  fea- 
tures, that  his  companion  was  struck 
with  it 

"  Tm  afraid,"  he  said,  ^  you  are 
unhappy,  in  spite  of  being  so  young. 
You  haven't  wanted  meat  so  long 
yourself,  I  hope. — Waiter,  what  the 
devil's  keeping  you  with  that  'ere 
beef?" 

"  Worse,  worse,"  replied  the 
other,  in  a  hollow  voice.  **  Youth 
is  no  preventive  against  care,  or 
crime,  or  misery,  or — murder P* 

He  added  the  last  word  with  such  a 
peculiar  intonation,  that  the  traveller 
started,  and  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  which  he  had  that  moment 
taken  possession  of,  and  gazed  at 
him  as  if  he*were  anxious  to  make 
out  his  meaning. 

**  Don't  judge  of  me  harshly,"  con- 
tinued the  youth ;  ^  but  listen  to  me, 
I  beseech  you,  only  for  a  moment, 
and  you  will  confer  a  great  obliga- 
tion on  a  fellow-creature,  and  pre- 
vent misery  of  which  you  can  Imve 
no  conception.** 
The  man  thus  addressed  remained 


motionless  with'mirprise.  He  ne^^r 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  deeply 
lancholy  countenance  of  the 
tor;  and  I  must  confess  I 
with  no  little  earnestness  to  the  dis- 
closure he  made  myself. 

''At  sixteen  years  of  age,'*  he  said, 
**  I  found  myself  a  denizen  of  the 
wilds.    Shaded  from  the    aummer 
heats,  by  magnificent  odea   of    the 
primeval  forest,  where  I  lived  i  and 
secur^  from  the  winter's  cold,  bj 
skins  of  the  tiger  and  lynx,  I  had 
not  a  desire  ungratified.   Groves  of 
orange- trees  spread  tiiemselves  for 
hundreds  of  miles  along  our  river  : 
cocoa-nuts,  and  all  the  profusion  of 
fruits  and  flowers  with  which  the 
Great  Spirit  saw  fit  to  beautify  the 
original  paradise  of  man,  supfAied 
every  want   The  eaglet's  feather  in 
my  hair,  the  embroidery  of  taj  vram- 
pum  belt,  pointed  out  to  my  follow- 
ers where  their  obedience  was  to  be 
rendered ;  and  I  felt  myself  prouder 
of  their  unhesitating  submission,  and 
the  love  witii  which  they  regarded 
me,  than  that  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
kin^  flowed  in  my  veins.     I    was 
Chief  of  the  Chactaws  and  Miisc<h 
gulges.  My  mother  was  of  European 
origin :  her  grandfather  had  visited 
the  then  thinly  populated  regions  of 
North  America,  in  company  with  se- 
veral hundred  bold  and  heroic  spi- 
rits like  himself,  whose  aspirations 
for  the  independence  and  equality 
of  man,  had  carried  them  beyond 
the  dull  cold  letter  of  the  law.     His 
name  yet  survives  in  Tipperary  ;  his 
boldness  was  the  theme  of  song; 
and  the  twelve  dastard  mechanics, 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  a  judge,  con- 
sented to  deprive  their  country  of 
its  ornament  and  hero,  and  to  banish 
him,  with  all  the  nobility  of  his  na- 
ture fresh  upon  him,  were  stig^ma- 
tized  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. In  spite,  however,  of  their  cow- 
ardice and  meanness,  they  could  not 
resist  displaying  the  veneration   in 
which   tMy  held  him,   by   entwi- 
ning his  wrists  with  massive  belts  ; 
and  even  around  his  legs  Uiey  sus- 
pended majestic  iron  chains,  vrhich 
rattied   with   surpassing   grandeur 
whenever  he  moved.    He  had  not 
been  long  in  the  new  land  to  which 
his  merits  had  thus  transferred  him, 
when  his  name  became  as  illaatrious 
In  it  as  it  had  been  in  his  own.     Xhe 
name  of  O'Flaherty  is  still,  I 
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itnd,  a  word  of  fear  to  the  sleepy* 
ejad  burglien  of  the  law-oppressed 
tovns.  Bat  his  course  was  as  short 
as  it  vas  glorlouB.  la  leading  a  mid« 
fii^t  attKk  on  the  storehouse  of 
Booie  tTTBimiaing  merchant,  he  was 
shot  in  the  act  of  breaking  open  a 
box  which  contained  a  vast  quantity 
of  coin.  He  fell — and  though  he 
liFed  for  aereral  weeks*  hekepthia 
teeth  close  upon  the  residence  of  his 
followefs.  He  died,  as  a  hero  should 
die,  calm,  collected,  fearless.  Even 
when  the  cord  with  which  they  bad 
doomed  him  to  perish  was  folded 
round  his  neck^  he  disdained  to  pur«* 
cbsse  an  extension  of  his  life  by 
trescbery  to  his  friends.  **  An  O*- 
Flaberty,"  he  siud,  ^  can  die— but 
be  nerer  peaches."  He  left  a  son 
who  was  worthy  of  his  father's 
fsms.  Like  him  he  was  inspired 
with  an  indomitable  hatred  of  ty- 
rsiuiy  and  reetraiot;  with  a  noble 
tnd  debating  desire  to  bring  back, 
those  golden  days,  when  all  things 
were  in  common — when  man,  stand* 
iag  in  the  dignity  of  his  original  na- 
ture, took  to  himself  whatever  plea* 
led  hia  fancy,  and  owed  no  allegi-* 
snce  to  the  delMsing  influence  of  toe 
law.  From  this  noble  stock  my 
mother  was  descended;  and  when 
ber  beauty  and  the  heroism  of  her 
cbsracter  had  raised  her  to  l>e  the 
consort  of  the  Forest  Kin^,  she 
teemed  to  feel  that  she  was  just  in 
the  sitnation  for  which  she  was  des« 
tined  by  ber  nature.  The  pride  of 
ancestry,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  fflorioos  achievements  which  had 
rendered  the  names  of  her  forefa- 
thers illustrious,  l>eamed  from  her 
eje,  and  imprinted  a  m^osty  upon 
her  brow,  which  we  seek  for  in  vain 
ia  femalee  of  inglorious  birth.  Atta* 
kui-kuHa,  which,  in  the  puerile  Ian- 
ewwe  of  the  whites,  means  the 
litue  Carpenter,  was  my  father's 
Bsme.  Oa  his  head,  when  going 
forth  to  battle,  he  wore  a  paper  cw 
of  the  meet  warlike  form,  sorrouna- 
ed  with  miniature  saws,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  golden  gimlet. 
When  I  was  bom,  the  minite  nations, 
sad  kindreds,  and  tongues  which 
confesaed  hia  sway,  made  every  de- 
af satisfaction*     Tiie 


MuscwilgeSi  the  Simmoles,  the 
Cherokees,  the  Chaetaws,  and  all  the 
other  powerful  tribes  which  border- 
ed on  the  stately  Alatamaha,  sent 
deputies  to  the  royal  residence  to 
congratulate  their  monarch  on  so 
auspicious  an  occasion.  But,  alas! 
this  universal  rejoicing  was  soon 
turned  into  mourning.  Amongst 
those  who  came  as  ambassadora 
from  the  neighbouring  powers  wao 
Sisquo  Dumfki,  the  rat-catcher,  from 
a  kingdom  on  die  banks  of  the  ma* 
jestic  Mississippi.  This  man  was  the 
most  celebrated  drinker  of  his  ni^ 
tion.  The  strongest  casine*  seemed 
to  have  no  more  effect  upon  his  sen- 
ses dian  the  purest  water.  At  all 
feasts  and  solemn  entertainments  he 
was  the  champion  of  the  Chicasaws. 
His  fame  was  not  unknown  to  the 
leaders  of  our  tribe.  My  royal  father 
burned  with  a  passionate  thirst  for 

glory— «nd  also  for  casino.  In  the 
appiness  of  my  birth  he  challenged 
Sisquo  Dumfki  to  a  trial  of  their 
strength  of  stomach.  For  five  days 
and  nights  they  sat  unceasingly 
swallowing  the  delicious  fluid— five 
days  and  nigbts  the  calumet  sent 
forth  its  smoke— never  for  one  mo- 
ment being  lifted  from  the  lips,  save 
to  make  room  for  the  cocoa-nut  shell 
in  which  they  drank  their  casino. 
Sleep  at  last  seemed  to  weigh  hea- 
vily on  the  lids  of  my  royal  father, 
—he  was  longer  in  the  intervals  ot 
applying  the  goblet  to  his  mouth,-^ 
and  at  last  nis  hand  refused  its 
office  — his  head  sank  upon  his 
shoulder;  and  his  generous  compe- 
titor, satisfied  with  the  victory  he 
had  gained,  covered  the  imperial 
person  with  a  robe  of  leopard  skin, 
and  left  him  to  his  repose.  Repose !  ^ 
—it  was  indeed  his  last  repose — he 
opened  his  eyes  but  once— flproaned 
heavily  —» then  shouting  *  drive  me 
casine  in  pailfuls/ — for  the  ruling 
passion  was  strong  to  the  latest  hour 
— >he.became  immoderately  sick,  and 
expired.  I  am  afraid  to  state  how 
much  had  been  drank  in  this  prodi- 
gious contest;  but  it  was  said  by 
the  court  flatterers  on  the  occasion, 
^at  they  had  consumed  as  much 
liquid  as  would  have  supplied  a  na- 
viable  canal  from  lake  Chiaquaphe- 
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nogaa  to  Talahasochtel  I  was  an 
orphan ;  and  though  the  death  of  my 
father  had  now  raised  me  to  a  throne, 
I  was  bound  by  the  customs  of  our 
nation  to  revenge  it.  In  this  feeling 
I  was  bred;  I  was  allowed  even 
from  my  infancy  to  drink  nothing 
weaker  than  casine;  my  victuals 
were  all  seasoned  with  the  strongest 
rum,  so  that  by  the  time  I  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  my  head  was  so 
accustomed  to  the  iDfluence  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  that  they  were  harm- 
less to  me  as  milk.  Sisquo  Dumfki 
was  still  alive,  and  still  remained  the 
unrivalled  hero  of  his  tribe.  His 
death  was  decreed  by  my  mother 
the  very  )iour  my  father  died;  for 
this  purpose  she  imbued  xxiy  infant 
mina  with  unmitigated  hatred  of  the 
murderer,  as  she  called  him,  of  my 
father,  and  taught  me  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  revenge.  She  talked  to 
me  of  attaining  her  object  by  the  hat- 
chet and  tomahawk,  doubting  per- 
haps that  in  spite  of  the  training  I 
had  received,  i  should  still  be  van- 
quished by  the  superhuman  capacity 
of  the  rat-catcher ;  but  I  was  confi- 
dent in  my  own  strength,  and  send- 
ing a  trusty  messenger  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Chicasaws,  I  in- 
vited him  to  a  solemn  feast,  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  atrial  of  strength.  He 
came.  You  may  imagine,  sir,  to 
yourself  the  feeliags  which  agitated 
my  bosom,  when  in  my  very  pre- 
sence, on  the  spot  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  triumph,  I  saw  die  per- 
petrator of  a  father's  murder.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  light  ip  which  I  had 
been  taught,  since  the  hour  I  was 
first  suspended  on  the  aromatic 
boughs  of  the  magnolia,  to  regard 
the  proud,  the  generous,  the  lofty 
Sisquo  Dumfki.  How  ill  founded 
was  my  hatred  of  that  noble  indivi- 
dual, you  will  discover  in  the  sequel 
of  my  story. 

"  On  this  occasion  he  did  not  come 
alone.  At  his  side,  as  he  stood  hum- 
bly before  me,  and  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  the  queen,  my  mother,  I 
mu'ked  with  palpitating  heart  and 
flushing  cheek,  the  most  beautiful 
youDg  girl  I  had  ever  seen.  Her 
limbs,  unconcealed  by  the  foolish 
drapery  in  which  the  European  dam- 
sels endeavour  to  hide  their  inferi- 
ority, were  like  polished  marble,  so 
smooth  and  round  and  beautifully 
shaped.  Round  her  middle  she  wore 


a  light  bandage,  embroidered  with 
the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  and  this 
was  the  sole  garment  she  had  on, 
save  that  her  head  was  ornamented 
with  a  beautiful  diadem  of  heron's 

Illumes.  She  was  so  young,  so  art- 
ess,  and  so  ravishingly  beautiful, 
that  she  took  my  heart  captive  at  the 
first  glance.  I  bad  at  that  time  onlf 
twelve  wives,  selected  by  the  re- 

fent  from  my  own  peculiar  tribe, 
ut  several  other  nations  had  for 
some  time  been  importuning  me  to 
choose  a  score  or  two  of  consorts 
from  the  loveliest  of  their  maid- 
ens, and  I  had  for  some  reason  or 
other  delayed  complying  with  their 
requests.  But  now  I  was  resolved 
to  marry  the  whole  nation,  so  as  to 
secure  this  most  beautiful  of  her  sex. 
Alas  I  was  it  not  madness  thus  to 
give  way  to  these  tender  emotions, 
when  the  first  word  she  uttered  con- 
veyed to  me  the  appalling  certaintf 
that  she  was  daughter  of  my  dead- 
liest foe^of  the  very  being  whom  it 
Had  been  the  sole  object  of  my  edu- 
cation to  enable  me  to  drink  to 
death !  But  a  second  look  at  the  en- 
chanting girl  made  me  forgetful  of 
every  reeling  of  revenjge.  I  spoke 
to  her — I  found  her  sof^  sweet,  de- 
lightful,— a  daughter  of  the  pathless 
forest, — stately  as  the  loftiest  palms 
that  waved  their  plumed  heads  in 
grandeur  to  the  sky,  and  pure  as  the 
spiral  ophrys,  with  its  snow-white 
flowers,  which  blossoms  so  tenderly 
at  their  feet  Her  name  was  Nem- 
rooma,  which  in  your  language 
means  the  spotless  lily — ^mme,  I 
must  inform  you,  was  Quinmolla, 
the  drinker  of  rum."— ^ 
^  Here  the  youngman  paused,  and 
sighed  deeply,  i  confess  I  was  in- 
tensely interested  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  related  his  story ;  the  tra- 
veller to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self, was  apparently  fascinated  by 
the  wild  beauty  of  his  eyes;  for  the 
beef  still  lay  untasted  before  him, 
and  he  could  not  remove  his  looks, 
even  for  a  moment,  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Indian  king.  *'  The 
feast  was  at  last  prepared,  he  con- 
tinued, **  and  Sisquo  Dumfki  and 
myself  were  placed  in  conspicuoos 
situations,  but  still  far  enough  re- 
moved from  the  spectators  to  have 
our  conversation  private.  We  drank, 
and  everv  time  the  easine  hogshead 
was  repleniahed,  the  lovely  Nem- 
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lOQiiia  flitted  towards  us  with  the 
eoeot  bowL  I  retained  her  hand  ia 
mine,  nd  gazed  ttpon  her  with  en 
expreBBionla  vaj  gumces,  that  sufli- 
dendf  betrayed  the  interest  she  ex- 
citiedin  mf  heart.  She  did  not  seem 
disfdeaBed  with  my  admiration,  but 
bang  down  her  head  and  blushed, 
with  Mch  bewitching  innocence  and 
beantf  ,  as  rendered  her  a  thousand 
times  more  enchanting  in  my  eyes 
than  eTer.  When  ve  had  now  drank 
aooeanDgly  for  three  days,  I  said  to 
my  opponent,  '  It  grieves  me,  O 
Stiqao  Dumfki,  that  this  contest 
must  be  carried  on  to  the  death. 
Even  if  you  are  victorious  in  this 
trial,  as  sixteen  years  ago  you  were 
with  my  Hiustrioue  parent,  you  have 
no  chance  of  escaphig  with  your  life. 
I  myKlf,  till  I  became  acquainted 
with  your  noble  sentiments,  thirsted 
for  your  blood ;  and  now  tiiat  I  know 
yon  all  that  a  chief  should  be,  my 
wul  is  tortured  with  regret  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  save  you.' 
With  an-unmoved  countenance  the 
hero  heard  me  declare,  as  it  were, 
his  condemnation  to  certain  death. 
He  drained  off  the  bowl  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  hand,  and 
replied, '  Death  comes  only  once-* 
the  Great  Spirit  rejoices  in  the  ac- 
tiooB  of  majestic  men.  There  are 
casine  and  tobacco  in  Elysium.' 
Bat  I  was  resolved,  if  possible ,  to  pre- 
serve my  friend  from  {he  destruo 
tion  prepared  for  him  by  my  mo- 
ther. <  Sisqao,'  I  said,  *  let  us  delay 
the  condusion  of  our  contest  till 
some  fitter  opportunity.  If  you 
would  save  your  life,  and  make  me 
the  happiest  of  kings  and  of  mortals, 
pretend  to  be  overcome  by  the  ca- 
sine, and  aak  to  be  left  in  this  tent  to 
•leepi  I  will  place  round  it  a  body 
of  ray  own  guards,  with  orders  to 
prevent  all  emissaries  from  the 
queen  from  entering  it  under  pain 
of  death.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
wed  year  daughter,  if  it  seems  good 
to  yoa;  and  v^en  by  this  means  you 
are  connected  with  the  royal  house, 
yoor  life  will  become  itecred,  even 
from  the  vengeance  of  an  offended 
woman.'  '  It  seems  good  to  me,' 
he  replied,  '  O  mightiest  potentate 
<Hi  Alatamaha's  banks;  and  well 
pleased  shall  I  resign  the  victory  to 
yoa,  in  hopes  of  concluding  a  whole 
weelc  with  you  on  some  future  op- 
portanity.    With  regard  to  Nem- 


rooma  — what  is  she  but  a  silly 
flower,  which  will  be  too  highly 
honoured  by  being  transplanted  into 
the  gardens  of  the  mighty  Quin- 
molla?' 

**  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
the  noble  Sisquo  Dumfki  assumed 
every  appearance  of  totel  inebriety ; 
he  hiccuped,  sang,  roared,  and 
finally  sank  down  in  a  stote  of  appa- 
rent insensibility.  I  confess  I  was 
astonished  at  the  absence  of  Nem- 
rooma  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
She  came  not  near  to  cover  her  fa- 
ther with  skins  or  leaves,  and  the 
duty  was  left  to  me  of  casting  over 
him  the  royal  mantle,  and  turning 
his  feet  towards  the  fire.  With  an 
expressive  grasp  of  the  hand,  I  left 
him  to  provide  tor  his  safety ;  for  my 
mother,  I  was  well  aware,  would 
take  every  means  in  her  power  to 
put  him  to  death  in  revenge  for  his 
victory  over  her  husband.  On  issu- 
ing from  the  tent,  I  was  hailed  victor 
by  ten  thousand  voices  ;  the  whole 
combined  nations  which  owned  my 
sway,  seemed  delirious  with  tiie 
triumph  I  had  achieved.  No  con- 
queror returning  from  a  successful 
expedition,  with  the  imperial  robe 

Surpled  to  a  deeper  die  with  the 
lood  of  thousands  of  his  subjects, 
was  ever  received  wiUi  such  an  en- 
thusiasm of  attachment.  Galling 
aside  the  captain  of  my  guard,  I 
gave  him  the  strictest  injunctions  to 
allow  no  one  to  enter  the  tent  in 
which  my  illustrious  competitor  re- 
posed, and  proceeded  to  the  wigwam 
of  the  queep.  She  was  smoking 
when  I  entered;  and  the  clouds 
which  circled  round  her  head,  gave 
to  her  piercing  black  eyes  the  like- 
ness ot  two  brilliant  stars  shining  in 
a  lowering  heaven. 

" '  He  is  dead  ?'  she  said ; '  my  son 
would  scarcely  venture  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mother  if  the  murderer 
of  his  father  was  left  alive.' 

<' '  No,  my  mother,'  I  replied,  '  he 
is  sunk  in  deep  sleep,  and  we  are 
sufficiently  revenged  by  having  con- 
quered at  his  own  weapons  tiie  hero 
of  the  Ghicasaws.' 

<<  *  He  sleeps  I— 'tis  well.  It  shall 
be  my  care  to  see  that  he  never 
awakes  —  the  tomahawk  in  a  wo- 
man's hand,  is  as  sure  as  a  poisonous 
drug  in  the  bowl — for,  mark  me, 
Quinmolla,  no  powers  can  persuade 
me,  that  the  glorious  Atta-kull-kulla 
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met  with  fair  treatment  at  the  hand  crueltjr*  *  foti  shall  dearly  pay  for 

of  his  rivai  at  the  feast.    Have  I  not  this.    Ere  the  paim^trees  are  gilded 

seen  him  often  and  often  drinlc  not  seven  times  with  the  morning  and 

only  for  five  days,  but  for  weelcs  and  evening  suns,  expect  my  relum,  and 

months  together,  and  start  up  from  to  suffer  for  your  crimes.' 

his  debauch  asfreshas  if  he  had  been  **  I  rushed  into  the  open  air  as  I 

bathing  in  the  warrior's  streams  in  spoke,  and  leaving  tents,  wigwams, 

the  shadowy  land  ?  Teil  me,  my  son,  friends,  and  subjects  far  behind  me, 

that  Sisquo  Dumfld  has  for  the  last  I  darted  into  the  thickest    of  the 

time  seen  the  light  of  day.'  forest^  and  pursued  my  way  to  a 

'* '  1  cannot^*  I  replied;  '  it  goes  winding  of  the  river,  where  I  kept  a 

against  my  souL     He  trusts  me —  canoe  constantly  prepared   for  my 

why   should  i  be  faithless  as  the  fishing  expeditions,    in  it  I  found  a 

hyena  or  the  white  men  J — No,  mo-  supply  of  provisions,  my  rods,  and 

ther,  let  him  live,  for  my  spirit  burns  lines;  my  war-club,  and  my  bow 

with  admiration   of  the   beautiful  with  poisoned  arrows.    I  embarked, 

Nemrooma.'  and  pushing  out  into  the  middle  of 

**  *  The  feather  in  thy  liair  was  torn  the  stream,  I  pursued  my  way  as 
surely  from  the  pigeon's  wing,  and  raidly  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  over- 
not  the  eagle's.  What !  hast  thou  no  taking  the  beautiful  Memrooma,  or 
fear  of  the  wrath  of  your  father,  perliaps  of  seeing  her  on  the  bank,  if 
whose  form  I  often  see  gloomily  r^  she  should  have  been  fortunate 
posing  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  enough  to  swim  to  land.  1  kept  my 
stately  paJm-tree  which  he  loved  the  eyes  intently  fixed  on  every  bend  of 
most — fearest  thou  not,  that  rushing  the  stream,  in  case  her  canoe  should 
from  the  land  of  spirits,  he  blasts  thee  have  been  stranded,  but  in  vain.  All 
to  the  earth,  with  ttie  sight  of  those  that  day  I  kept  on  my  course,  and  be- 
fro  wning  brows,  which  no  mortal  gan  to  fear  that  ere  i  could  overtake 
can  look  upon  and  live  ?  Away !  thou  her,  she  would  be  carried  down  to  a 
art  unworthy  of  the  blood  of  a  thou-  bluff  in  the  river,  which  we  had  call- 
sand  forest  kings,  who,  long  ere  we  ed  Crocodile  Island,  and  in  that  case 
removed  to  these  plains,  reigned  on  1  knew  there  was  no  hope  of  her  safe- 
the  shores  of  the  eternal  Sire  of  Ri-  ty.   How  peacefully,  O  Alatamahs, 


vers;*  and  un worthier  still, since  you  glided  thy  glorious  expanse  of 

prefer  your  love  to  your  revenge,  of  ters,  bearing  the  vast  shadows  of  the 

tiie  ancestry  of  the  Milesian  lords,  umbrageous  oaks  upon  their  bosom, 

the  O'Flaheriies  of  the  Tipperary  while  thy  banks  were  made  vocal  by 

wilds.* — 1  stood  astonished  at  this  the  music   of  unnumbered   birds! 

torrent  of  indignation,  but  my  rage  Little   did  such  a  scene  of  placid 

was  at  length  roused  as  she  proceed-  beauty  accord  with  the  tamimuous 

ed, — *  Memrooma !  and  what  seest  throbbings  of  Nemrooma's  agoDized 

thou  in  that  paltry  girl  to  wean  thee  breast    1  thought  what  must  have 

from  the  nobler  passion  of  venge-  been    her    feelings   while    floating 

ance  ?  But  cease  to  cherish  fantastic  past  those  magnificent  scenes,  cloth- 

hopes^the  setting  sun  of  yesterday  ed  with  all  the  verdure  of  luxuriant 

went  down  upon  her  death.'  nature,  and  enlivened  with  the  glit- 

"  *  What !  hast  thou  dared  to  blight  tering  plumage  of  the  various  people 

the  lily  which  1  intended  to  carry  in  of  the  skies,  which  glanced  for  a  mo- 

my  bosom — how  ?  when  ?  where  ^  ment  across   her  like  glimpses  of 

*'  *  The  Alatamaha  is  broad  and  sunshine,  and  then  flitted  once  more 

deep,'  replied  my  mother,  *  a  canoe  into  the  shadows  of  the  woods.  The 

is  trail  and  slight — ill  may  a  maiden's  banks  were  also  ornamented  with 

arm   contend   with   an    impetuous  hanging  garlands  and  bowers,  form* 

river.    Alone  In  a  fragile  bark — un-  ed,  as  it  were,  for  the  retreat  of  the 

used  to  the  paddle — she  was  floated  river  divinities,  of  the  most  beautiful 

down  the  stream.'  shrubs  and  plants.    And  here  and 

*'  <  Wretch,'  1  exclaimed,  losing  all  there  the  eye  was  delighted  with  the 

respect  for  her  dignity,  in  the  rage  large  white  flowers  of  the  ipomea,sur^ 

that  seized  me  on  account  of  her  rounded  with  its  dark-green  leaves, 


*  MisUwIppl^Father  of  Riven. 
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*  Bai  all  these  enchanUng  sights  sedges  at  the  shore.  The  emiqueror 
were  insufficient todiTertmytooughts  now  directed  his  course  to  the  ca- 
from  the  probable  fate  of  the  beauti-  noe.    He  raised  his  head  and  shouU 
fill  Nenuooma.  All  night  I  plied  017  ders  out  of  the  water,  and  putting 
course,  and,  on  the  morning,  could  his  little  short  paws  into  the  boat,  he 
idU  discover  no  trace  either  of  the  overturned  it  in  an  instant,  and,  in  a 
girl  or  her  canoe.  About  noon,  I  was  few  moments,  fragments  of  it  were 
made  aware,  bj  the  extraordinary  swimming  about  in  all  directions, 
sounds  which  saluted  my  ears  from  When  Nemrooma  saw  the  horrid 
a  distance,  that  i  was  approaching  scene,  she  clung  convulsively  to  my 
the  Crocodile  lagoon.    Inspired  by  arm,  and  in  some  degree  impeded 
freth  anxietj  to  overtake  her,  if  jpoe-  my  efforts  to  effect  our  escape.    I 
sible,  before  entering  on  that  tear-  cautioned  her  to  be  still,  and  pushed 
fiilsceae,!  plied  my  utmost  strength,  wiUi  all  my  force  towards  the  en* 
and,  at  a  bending  of  the  river,  was  trance  of  the  river  out  of  the  lagoon, 
rewarded  for  all  my  labours  and  But,  alasl  fortune  was  here  against 
oaietj,  by  a  view  of  the  tender  us.  It  was  the  time  at  which  myriads 
bsrk  only  a  short  way  in  front  Be-  upon  myriads  offish  take  their  course 
fcH-e  I  could  place  myself  at  her  side  up  titie  river ;  and,  as  the  stream  is 
we  had  entered  the  dreadful  lake,  shallowest  at  this  place,  the  croco- 
and  the  placid  water  was  broken  into  dUes  had  chosen  it  as  their  position 
a  thousand  ripples  by  the  countless  to  intercept  their  prey.    Tl^  whole 
multitudes  of  the  alligators  which  water,  for  miles  on  each  side,  seem- 
inhabited  the  place.  The  noise  they  ed  alive  with  fish.  The  line  of  croco- 
made  was  of  the  most  appalling  de-  diles  extended  from  shore  to  shore ) 
ficription.    Terrified  at  the  perilous  and  it  was  the  most  horrific  sight  I 
aituation  in  which  she  was  placed,  ever  witnessed,  to  see  them  dash 
the  lovely  girl  uttered  a  scream  of  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the  fish, 
joy  when  she  saw  me,  and  had  only  and  mnd  in  their  prodigious  jaws  a 
aelf-poaeeasion  enough  to  step  from  multitude  of  the  largest  troutB,whose 
her  own  canoe  into  mine,  when  she  tails  flapped  about  their  mouths  and 
fell  down  in  a  sute  of  insensibility,  eyes,  ere  they  had  swallowed  them, 
from  the  violence  of  her  contending  The  horrid  noise  of  their  closing 
feelings.    No  sooner  was  her  frafl  jaws — ^Uieir  rising  vrith  their  prey, 
bark  deserted,  than  it  became  the  some  feet  upright  above  the  water-* 
ob|ect  of  a  fearful  battle  to  the  mon-  the  floods  or  foam  and  blood  rushing 
sters  of  the  deep.    A  crocodile  of  out  of  their  mouths,  and  the  clouds 
prodigious  size  rushed  towards  the  of  vapour  issuing  from  their  dls- 
canoe  from  the  reeds  and  high  grass  tended  nostrils,  were  truly  horrify- 
at  the  bank.    His  enormous  body  ing.    Anxious  to  escape,  1  now  he- 
swelled  ;  his  plaited  tail,  brandished  gan  to  paddle  towards  the  shore  of 
high,  floated  upon  the  lagoon.    The  the  lagoon,  in  order  to  land  and  wait 
waters,  like-  a  cataract,  descended  till  the  army  of  fish  had  forced  their 
from  his  open  jaws.  Clouds  of  smoke  passage,  after  which,  I  concluded,  it 
issued  from  his  nostrils.    The  earth  would  be  easier  for  us  to  elude  the 
trembled  with  his  thunder.   But  im-  satiated  monsters ;  but  ere  we  had 
mediaely  from  the  opposite  side  a  got  half  way  across  the  lake,  I  per* 
rival  champion  emerged  from  the  ceived  we  were  pursued  by  two  of 
deep.    They  suddenly  darted  upon  an  unusual  size..  From  these  escape 
each  other.    The  boiling  surface  of  by  flight  was  impossible.    They  ra* 
the  lake  marked  their  rapid  course,  pidly  gained  upon  us,  and  at  last  one 
and  a  terrific  conflict  commenced,  of  them,  raising  himself  out  of  the 
Sometimes  they  sank  to  the  bottom,  water,  was  just  preparing  to  lay  his 
folded  together  in  horrid  wreaths,  paw  upon  the  canoe,  when  1  dis- 
The  water  became  thick  and  disco-  charged  an  arrow,  which  luckily 
loured.    Again  they  rose  \o  the  sur*  pierced  his  eye.  With  a  roar  of  min- 
face,  and  their  jaws  clapt  together    gled  rage  and  pain,  he  sank  below 
with  a  noise  that  echoed  through    the  water,  and  left  me  to  prepare 
the  surrounding  forest    Again  they    for  the  assault  of  his  companion, 
sank,  and  the  contest  ended  at  the    With  a  tremendous  cry,  he  came  up, 
bottom  of  the  lake ;  tiie  vanquished    and  darted  as  swift  as  an  arrow  un- 
monster  making  his  escape  to  the    der  mj  boat^  emerging  upright  on 
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my  lee-quarter,  with  open  jaws,  and  ^  /  assist  you  ?*  said  the  trayeller, 
belching  water  and  smoke,  that  fell  ^  how  is  that  possible  ?*' 
upon  me  like  rain  in  a  hurricane.  *'  Coach  is  quite  ready,  sir,"  inter- 
Leaving  the  bow  to  the  skilful  Nem-  rupted  the  waiter, 
rooma,  I  seized  my  club,  and  beat  "  The  fact  is,"  rejoined  the  young 
him  about  the  head,  and  kept  him  for  man,  "  I  have  just  got  to  that  point, 
a  few  minutes  at  a  distance.    I  saw,  in   a  tale  I  am  writing  for    next 
however,  he  was  making  prepara-  month's  Blackwood,  and  curse  me  if 
tions  for  his  final  spring,  his  mouth  I  know  how  to  get  naturally  away 
was  opened  to  a  fearful  width,  when  from  the  Crocodue  Island." 
an  arrow  struck  him  directly  on  the  "  Coach  can't  wait  another  mo- 
tongue,  and  pinned  it  to  his  jaw.  ment,  sir,"  said  the  waiter;  ^  sup- 
He  shouted  as  he  felt  the  pain,  and  per,  two  and  sixpence." 
darted  off,  no  doubt,   in   quest  of  **  Supper  1"  exclaimed  the  travel- 
assistance.    I  shot  to  the  bank  with  ler,  **  this  d— d  fellow  with  hie  cock- 
Uie  speed  of  lightning,  lifted  the  al-  and-a-buU  story,  about  being  king  of 
most  fainting  riemrooma  from  the  the  jackdaws,  or  kickshaws,  or  Lord 
canoe,  and  led  her  to  the  foot  of  an  knows  what,  has  kept  me  from  eat- 
immense  magnolia,  which  I  perceived  ing  a  morsel." 
at  no  great  distance.   Before  we  left  ^  "  Coachman  can't  wait  a  moment, 
the  river,  however,  we  saw  a  prodi-  sir." 

gious  n^ber  of  crocodiles  gathered  "  I  tell  you  I  haven't   tasted  a 
round  the  boat,  and  one  of  them  even  mouthful  since  I  left  Birmingham." 
crawled  into  it,  and  we  heard  our  **  You  can't  help  me  to  a  plan  for 
last  hope  of  safety  take  its  leave  in  getting  the  young  people   off  the 
the  crash  of  its  breaking  sides,  as  it  island  ?"  said  the  youth, 
crumbled  into  fragments  beneath  the  *'  May  the  devil  catch   both  of 
unwieldy  monster's  weifi^ht.     The  them,  and  a  hundred  crocodiles  eat 
shore,  I  was  aware,  was  also  the  re-  every  bone  in  their  skins  I" 
sort  of    incredible    multitudes   of  "  Two  and  sixpence  for  supper, 
bears.  Our  provisions  were  exhaust-  sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
ed,  our  arrows  left  in  the  canoe,  and  ^  Two  hundred  and  sixty  devils 
we  could  see  no  possibility  of  avoid-  first,"  cried  the  traveller  in  a  pro- 
log an  excruciating  death."     The  digious  passion,  buttoning  up  Ms 
narrator  here  stopt  for  a  moment,  cloak  and  preparing  to  resume  his 
and  ihe  traveller,  breathless  with  in-  journey — *'  let  that  infernal  Indian 
terest,  said  to  him,  <*  For  God's  sake,  king,  who  is  only  some  lying  scrib- 
tell  me,  sir,  how  you  got  safe  off  ?V  bier  in  a  magazine,  pay  for  it  him- 

Whilst  the  stranger  prepared  to  re-  self,  for  I'm  hanged  if   he  hasn't 

ply,  I  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  cheated  me  out  of  my  cold  beef,  and 

look  round  the  room.    The  supper  drank  every  drop  of  my  porter  to 

table  was  deserted.   The  passengers  the  bargain." 

had  all  paid  their  reckoning,  and  the  "  All  right,  gentlemen,"  said  the 

waiter  was  standing  expectingly  at  coachman  in  the  yard, 

the  comer  of  the  sideboard.  "  All  right,"  replied  the  guard ; 

«  How  we  got  safe  off?"  replied  '<tshl  tshl  yal  hip--tsl  ts!"— and 

the  Indian  chief;  "  that's  just  the  the  half-famished  outside  passenger 

thing  that  puzzles  me,  and  1  thought  was  whirled  along  Corn  Market,  and 

you  might  perhaps  be  able  to  assist  over  Magdalen  Bridge,  at  the  rate  of 

me."  eleven  miles  an  hour. 
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Once  more  the  fierce  artillery 

Shakes  the  pale  earth  and  rends  the  sky; 

The  howitzers  their  harvests  reap-^ 

Their  jubilee  the  cannon  keep. 

The  sulphurous  gloom— the  thunderous  crash» 

Burst  round — while  warrior- weapons  clash  I 

Still  rooted  to  their  guns  they  stand. 

They  of  the  unswerving  heart  and  hand; 

Those  heroes  of  a  narrow'd  field. 

Who  cannot  quail, — who  will  not  yield  ! 

Well  may  ye  staled  as  mountains  there. 

Ye  lions,  on  your  frowning  lair ; 

Ye  proud  defenders  of  a  trust, 

That  shall  not  crumMe  into  dust; 

Or  if  ye  stand— or  if  you  fall — 

Famous  ye  must  be,  and  ye  shall; 

For  if  ye  fall — that  citadel. 

Your  arms  defended  long  and  well. 

Shall  give  to  ye — the  True  and  Brave, 

The  ^Idiers  most  Majestic  Grave  I 

Ye  shall  be  honour'd,  glorious  band  I 

Breathing  Palladium  of  your  land. 

But  may  ye  fall  not ! — though  before 

Your  walls  streams  forth  the  Tricolor ! 

(Which  sUU  retains  its  rainbow'd  hues. 

Though  steep'd  so  oft  in  crimsoning  dews 

Which  still  its  ray  of  white  retains. 

Though  darken*d  by  so  many  stains  !) 

Though  France's  leaguerinff  hosts  be  there. 

Where  is  their  conquering  Eagle  ?  Where ! 

Who  led  them  in  all  triumph  on 

From  shore  to  shore — from  throne  to  throne  ? 

That  Eagle's  stormward  flight  is  done  I 

And  set  Tor  him  is  Victory's  Sun  I 

Where  England's  winged  leviathans. 
And  England's  ocean-veterans  ? 
The  hurricanes  against  them  rose. 
As  erst  against  their  scattered  foes. 
When  the  Armada  of  proud  Spain 
Threaten'd  the  Sea-Kings  with  the  chain. 
Like  Xerxes'  fetters,  doom'd  to  prove 
Vain,  as  of  flax  and  frost-work  wove  ; 
Then  gird  ye  for  the  lengthen'd  fight, 
And  Victory,  Victory  be  with  right  I 
Though  pent  in  your  bastion'd  den  of  war. 
Scanning  your  armed  foes  from  afar. 
Ye  I  whose  stern  bosoms  proudly  beat, 
Tliose  foes  with  clashing  swords  to  greet  I 
But  though  the  sword  be  sheath'd,  the  shell 
Can  do  its  work  of  slaughter  well. 
Hark !  how  the  city's  ribs  of  stone. 
And  old  foundations  seem  to  groan,*— > 
As  on  the  thickening  tempest  sweeps, 
With  sound  of  heavy-rushing  deeps. 
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Itigbty  Cathedral  I    Shed  thou  round 
BreaUiiugs  to  make  this^holr  ground  I 
Where  honour,  freedom,  Justice  strive— 
'Whilst  their  devoted  champions  live  I 

Back,  ye  assailants !  hence  I  give  hack ! 
Drear  Winter  howls  along  your  track; 
Have  ye  forgotten  how  jtb  met, 
When  your  riapoleon's  day-star  set  f 
The  grasp  your  fiery  strength  that  numh*d, 
Where  Moscow^s  palaced  pomp  succumb'd  f 
So  I  on  yon  rdyal  fortress^  heiglits, 
What  mean  those  ghastly  flickering  lights  f 
Recalling  faint  suck  Imsffe  dire— 
For,  oh  I— it  is— the  outburst  of  fire  I 
And  spreading,  streaming,  gathering,  now, 
Forcing  the  haughtv  flag  to  bow ; 
Red  conflagration  lights  the  skies ; 
The  surging  flames  now  rock,  now  rise ; 
But  tiiough  their  last  defence  may  burn, 
'Tis  to  their  foes  their  fronts  they  turn! 
Still  shall  their  battle  thunders  boom. 
Though  from  their  fiery-circling  tomb ! 
They  stand — Batavia's  iron  sons — 
Fast  by  their  bastions  and  their  guns. 
And,  courage ! — ^nay — that  word  is  vaid, 
But  Triumph  I    Ye  shall  wear  no  chain. 
The  Aveneer  and  his  hosts  are  near  t 
The  royal  leader  shall  appear  I 
The  Arbiters*  embattlea  line 
Hathpass'd  the  deep  resoundlbg  Rhine  t 
Aye  Prussia's  squaaronM  legions  wait. 
To  ward  from  you  the  hour  of  fate. 
From  the  loud  Baltic's  shores  they  come, 
-    Soon  shall  their  war-steeds  reel  In  foam ; 
Then  cease  not  the  loud  cannonading. 
While  in  the  weltering  trenches  wsiditig. 
The  Tricolor's  ten  thousands  pour 
Their  hostile  missiles,  more  and  more. 

Thouffh  ni^ht  with  all  her  shadows  stOOps, 
Above  the  thickly-serried  troops, 
They  scare  her  with  their  deadly  arts— 
They  cannot  scare  the  freemen's  hearts  f 
Honour  to  England's  old  allies. 
While  still  the  Lion-banner  flies ; 
Honour  to  those  whose  strength en'd  hand, 
Wields  Freedom's  consecrated  brand; 
Who  in  the  struggle  and  the  strife, 
In  wrath  and  danger— death  and  life- 
Honour  themselves,  their  rights,  their  laws, 
Their  land,  their  l^ing,  and  kmgly  cause,  t 
December  IS,  1832. 
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SsFORX  tbeBe  pages  istue  froip 
the  pr«B8,  tbe.  great  conteBt  which 
now  agitates  the  empire  wijl  be  ter* 
minased*  and  ^e  effects  of  the  Re- 
form  BiU  for  good  or  for  evil  incon- 
testiblf  demonstrated.  It  is  a  mo- 
ment frawht  with  anziet|r  to  all  the 
friends  ot  their  countey;  of  exul- 
tation and  joj  to  the  numc^rous  party 
o(  the  ReTolutionists ;  of  dismajr  an4 
apprehension  to  all  those  attached 
to  the  institutions  under  which  their 
fathers  have  liyed^  and  England  has 
prospered.  To  us  who  have  long 
contemplated  ^ese  OTents  through 
the  calm  medium  of  historical  re- 
flectioo^  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  tiie 
other.  We  perceive  in  the  events 
which  are  passing  around  us  the 
exact  and  literal  accomplishment  of 
all  that  we  have  Ion?  predicted  as 
the  result  of  the  Reform  BUI ;  and 
anticipate  with  more  certainty^  from 
the  aecnracf  of  our  estimate  of  its 
effects  in  the  commencement  of  the 
moremenly  its  ultimate  and  certain 
extinction. 

Tlial  the  ^eat  bulk  of  the  mid- 
dlbg  ranks  in  all  the  great  towns 
are  inclined  to  support  the  Move- 
ment party ;  that  they  have  breughl 
in  the  Reform  candidates  out  of  gra- 
titude for  political  power  conferred, 
and  in  anticipation  of  revolutionary 
benefita  erpected,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  now  proved  to  demonstration* 
^Vith  a  fetv  exceptions,  the  import- 
ance of  which  shall  be  immediately 
pointed  out,  all  the  great  towns 
have  brought  in  persons  who  are,  or 
nofess  to  be,  of  ue  Movement  purty. 
The  retoms  from  the  counties  hlive 
not  yet  been  obtained  i  but  we  are 
far  from  aaaguine  as  to  tiieir  result 
Tboee  frmn  Ireland  will  exhibit  i 
vast  preponderance  of  furicraa  re- 
pealing Catholics ;  those  ftotn  Scot- 
mad,  which  is  nearly  as  bad,  an  equal 
majority  of  well  organised  and  eub« 
aetVieot  innovators ;  men  who  tiulke 
a  game  of  revolution,  and  coolly  catt- 
ciuate,  it  is  to  be  feared,  how  long 
the  proeesa  of  demolisliing  our  ii£- 
■titotione  may  maintain  thenl  at  the 
head  of  affidrs.  The  tried  lovalty 
and  Iwreditary  right  feeling  of  the 
English  agricaltund  counties  will  go 
te  to  stem  the  terreni  la  a  large 


part  of  the  heart  of  the  ehiptre ;  but 
wherever  manufactures  previtil,  t^ieir 
usual  demoralizing  influence  will  be 

Eerceived ;  and  every  where  the  fatal 
r.lO  clause  has  let  in  a  flood  of  ene- 
mies to  the  constitution,  whom  it 
will  require  M  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  order,  and  no  small  change 
of  public  opinion  in  the  smaller  pro- 

erietorsi  to  keep  ivithin  any  tnin|| 
ke  due  bounds*  There  is  no  con- 
eealiog  the  fact,  that  a  great  minori- 
ty, probably  two-thirds  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  will  represent 
what  may  now  be  called,  with  per« 
feet  justice,  the  Revolutionary  party; 
that  is,  the  large  body  who  consider 
the  Reform  Bill  as  only  a  means  to 
an  end ;  and  value  it  just  because  it 
opens  the  floodgates  to  that  torrent 
of  innovation  which  promises  soon 
to  overwhelm  all  the  inaUttitions  of 
the  empire,  and  sulject  us,  if  not  sq 
rapidly,  yet  not  the  less  surely^  to  aU 
the  levelling  principles  of  revolu- 
tionary France. 

The  iriends  of  the  constitutiohi 
and  among  these  we  number  nearly 
the  whole  oid  Whig  as  well  as  all  the 
Tory  party-— ail  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  particular  parties  i|i 
the  state^  in  the  perfect  understand- 
ing that  tiiey  were  to  do  nothing  to 
break  up  its  fundamental  principles, 
—are  in  the  utmost  alarm  at  this  pOiv 
tentous  state  of  public  affairs  i  and 
numbers,  we  know,  of  the  most  ar^ 
delit^upporters  of  the  Reform  Bil 
among  the  higher  and  educated  dai- 
ses, inwardly  execrate  the  fatal  al- 
liance which  they  formed  with  the 
Revdutionists,  and  the  wide  door 
which  they  have  opened  to  a  flood 
of  innovations,  whidh  they  notv.  find 
themselves  totally  unable  to  prevent 
Such  men  may  Irell  moiim  over  the 
fortunes  of  their  country^  by  them 
irrecoverably  blighted  I  its  constittt- 
tion  by  them  sacrileriously  destroy- 
ed ;  its  liberties  by  tiieib  ultimately 
overthrown.    We  have  a6  iuch  re- 
grets; we  now  enverience  the  ifr> 
ward  satisfa^on  of  having  tiu^ough- 
out  discharged  our  duty;  resisted 
equally  the  seductions  of  Ministerial 
influence  and  the  menace!  of  popu- 
lar vengeance^  and  stood  by  our 
eountry  to  tiie  laat^  when  hmdreds 
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of  thousands,  who  had  shared  more  atitution  has  been  brought  to  a  w^orse 

largely  in  its  blessings,  abandoned  it  extremity  than  that  to  which  its  ene- 

to  Its  fate.  mies  have  now  reduced  it.  Think  on 

There  is,  however,  no  room  for  the  Parliamentum  insanum^  the  wars 
unmanly  despondency.  Our  readers  of  the  Roses,  or  the  despotiBm  of 
know  whether  we  have  not  uni-  Cromwell.  Such,  and  so  fleeting  is 
formly  taken  the  gloomiest  view  of  the  cloud  which  now  passes  over  the 
the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  fair  face  of  England;  and  as  bitter 
represented  its  passing  into  a  law  as  and  universal  as  was  the  repentance 
the  commencement  of  incalculable  of  the  nation,  when  the  head  of 
evils  to  this  country,  and  to  none  more  Charles  dropped  from  the  8c»ffold, 
BO  than  to  its  most  vehement  sup-  so  general  will  be  the  return  at  some 
porters.  Although,  however,  the're-  future  time  to  those  better  feelings, 
suit  has  proved  that  these  anticipa-  which  ages  of  wisdom  had  produced, 
tions  were  too  well  founded,  yet  the  and  years  of  infatuation  have  over- 
same  views  lead  to  the  revival  of  whelmed. 

hope,  nay  of  well  grounded  confi-  There  is,  in  the  next  place,  a  most 

dence,  in   the   future   triumph   of  important  ground  for  hope,  in  the 

those  Conservative  principles,  with-  vigorous,  manly,  and  in  many  places 

out  which  no  society  on  earth  ever  successful  stand,  which  the  Friends 

yet  prospered,  and  which  the  pre-  of  Liberty  have  made  against  the 

sent  triumph  of  the  Revolutionists  combined  efforts  of  Ministerial  in- 

is  of  all  other  events  the  one  best  fluence  and  rabble  excitation.  There 

calculated  to  accelerate.  novel*,  in  truth,  was  an  Opposition 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  well-  placed  in  such  trying  circumstances, 
founded  confidence  to  be  placed  in  or  so  portentous  an  union  effected  to 
the  superintendence  of  Providence,  overn^elm  every  manly  and  inde- 
and  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  pendent  feeling.  The  patriot,  in  ee- 
we  support  We  are  not  striving  to  neral,  is  supported  either  by  uie 
uphola  any  decayed  or  corrupted  Government  or  the  populace.  He  is 
monarchy,  like  that  of  France  in  either  applauded  by  those  whose 
1789,  or  any  tyrannical  and  oppres-  weight  and  station  entitle  them  to 
sive  government,  like  that  of  Charles  most  respect,  or  by  the  vast  multi- 
I.  or  James  II.  We  are  supporting,  tude  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  glorious  ahare  in  his  feelings  and  animate  his 
monument  of  civilisation  which  the  exertions.  At  this  time,  from  an  un- 
world  has  ever  seen ;  institutions  precedented  combination,  these  op- 
which  have  united,  to  a  degree  un-  posing  forces  draw  the  same  way. 
precedented  in  any  former  age  or  The  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the 
country,  the  vigour  of  popular  en-  moon  operates  in  the  same  direction, 
terprise  with  the  steadiness  of  aris-  and  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  a 
tocratic  determination — a  co^stitu-  fiood-tide  is  the^consequence  ?  None 
tion  which  has  blended,  beyona  any  of  the  ordinary  motives  which  infio- 
other  which  ever  existed,  the  ut-  ence an  Opposition,  are  now  allowed 
most  extent  of  popular  freedom  with  to  operate  in  swelling  their  ranks ; 
the  highest  degree  of  public  order ;  neither  the  applause  of  the  people, 
under  which  the  empire  has  grown  nor  the  favour  of  the  GoTemment. 
grey  in  years  of  renown,  and  all  the  Nothing  remains  but  the  naked  feel- 
classes  it  contains  attained  an  unpre-  ing  of  ratriotism,  uncheered  by  the 
cedented  degree  of  public  prospe-  applause  of  the  multitude-— unre- 
rity.  Those  who  believe  in  the  ex-  warded  Iby  the  smiles  of  the  great, 
istence  of  a  Supreme  Power,  and  the  But  if  this  unexampled  combination 
moral  government  which  it  exercises  has  diminished  their  numbers,  it  has 
over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  can  purified  their  ranks  and  ennobled 
never  believe  that  such  institutions  their  cause.  It  is  now  separated 
are  to  be  permanently  destroyed,  till  from  all  the  passions  which  seduce 
those  who  share  in  their  blessings  and  taint  mankind ;  from  the  giddy 
are  unworthy  of  them,  and  they  love  of  popularity,  the  selfish  crouch- 
have  ceased  to  promote  the  great  ing  to  power,  the  disgraceful  shrink- 
ends  of  the  sochu  union.  Till  this  ing  from  danger.  The  Conaerva- 
•is  the  case,  there  is  always  hope,  tives  who  Have  now  stood  forth  to 
Reflect  how  often  the  English  Con*  defend  their  country  from  the  aa« 
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aaaltsofthe  ReTolatioiiktB,aremeii  They  have  none  of   the  excuses 

Who  hare  rejected  every  temptatioD,  which  palliated  the.  misgoYemment 

and  brared  every  danger  at  the  call  of  the  Parisian  reformers,  because 

of  duty;  and  sudi  conduct,  even  in  thev  had  none  of  the  grievances 

this  scene  of  wickedness,  will  not  go  which   there  existed   to  complain 

without  its  reward.    The  time  will  of;  and   the  bloody  beacon  exist- 

come  when  tiieir  conduct  in  having^  ed  in unshrouded deformity  to  warn 

done  so  will  extort  the  admiration  them    from   its   approach.     They 


of  a  grateful  world;  and  eren  at  this 
moment  of  party  triumph  and  as- 
sumed exultation,  it  is  envied  by  all 
among  their  opponents  who  are 
worthy  of  the  name  of  men,  and 
hated  by  their  unworthy  followers 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

It  is  this  superior  energy  and 
vigour  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
England,  which  constitutes  the  great 
difierence  between  the  progress  of 
the  English  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  principles  of  anarchy 
have  been  just  as  strongly  at  work 
in  Great  Britain,  as  they  were  in 
France  forty  years  ago ;  they  have 
been  urged  on  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  Government,  and  aided  by 
the  same  support  from  the  Execu- 
tive ;  but  nevertheless  the  progress 
of  dissolution  has  been  incompa- 
rably slower  in  this  country  than  it 
was  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 
The  cause  of  tins  difference  is  to  be 
found  solely  in  the  superior  energy 
and  vigour  of  the  Conservative 
partjT.  Instead  of  flying  from  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  leaguing 
with  the  enemies  of  their  country  to 
menftce  its  Independence,  the  friends 
of  order  in  England  have  resolutely 
stood  by  its  fortunes;  they  have 
met  its  enemies  wherever  they  ap- 
peared, in  the  Senate,  in  the  Press, 
at  the  elections  on  the  hustings;  and 


have  urged  on  a  movement  as  fear- 
ful, impetuous,  and  ungovernable  as 
that  which  brought  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  scaffold.  What  then  has  so  long 
delayed  the  evil,  still  moderates  its 
dangers,  and  gives  the  most  des- 
ponding still  ground  to  hope  for 
their  country?  Nothing  but  the 
vigour  and  resolution  of  uie  Conser- 
vative party;  the  universal  adhe- 
rence to  their  country  in  times  of 
danger;  the  patriotism,  talent,  and 
courage  of  the  nobility,  and  all  the 
higher  classesln^the  state.  It  is  that, 
and  that  only,  which  has  hitherto 
acted  as  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  the 
Revolution ;  which  has  as  yet  saved 
from  convulsions  and  bloodshed  the 
infatuated  multitude  who  urge 
it  on;  and  which,  undeterred  bv. 
danger,  unmoved  by  obloquy,  stiU 
pursues  its  glorious  course,  blessing 
and  to  be  blessed. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Conserva- 
tive party  have  good  cause  to  hope»> 
from  the  evident  and  universal  im- 
pression which  they  have  made  on 
all  the  educated  classes  in  the  state. 
The  elections  for  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Trinity  College,  Dublin^ 
demonstrate  what  every  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  society  of  persons 
of  education  in  every  part  ot  Great 
Britain  has  long  known  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  present  Ministry  are 


though  generaUy  overborne  by  num-    with  that  class  the  most  unpopular 


bers,  c»r  drowned  by  force,  they  have 
never  failed  to  assert  the  eternal  su- 
periority of  their  cause,  by  irrefra- 
gable arguments  and  manly  elo- 
quence. Such  conduct  makes  us 
proud  of  our  country  ;  it  forbids  us 
ever  to  despair  of  its  fortunes,  and 


that  ever  held  the  helm  of  affairs. 
The  Whig  candidates  could  not 
shew  themselves  in  Oxford  oi^ 
Cambridge ;  and  at  Trinity  College, 
they  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
three  to  one.  Strong  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  Marylebone,  and  St  Giles's, 


by  pointing  out  one  vital  point  of    — irresistible  among  the  weavers  of 
difference  between  our  convulsions     Manchester,  and  the  blacksmiths  of 


and  the  French  Revolution,  justifies 
the  hope  that  the  terrible  calamities 
in  which  the  latter  terminated,  may 
be  spared  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  Revolutionists  in.  this  coun- 
try, from  the  Administration  down- 
wards, have  been  even  more  reck- 
less in  their  measures,  and  incon- 
siderate in  their  changes,  than  the 
leaders  of  tiie  French  Revolution. 


Birmingham,  they  could  not  venture 
a  struggle  with  the  educated  gentle- 
men ot  England  even  at  the  Whig 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  is  a 
decisive  omen  as  to  the  future  fate 
of  the  empire.  Brute  strength,  phy- 
sical numbers,  cannot,  in  the  end, 
contend  with  intellectual  superior- 
ity ;  the  diamond  edge  of  genius  will 
sever  bonds  which  the  strength  of 
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nUlifloiOMildaotbraik.  Theanni 
fend  ]ggi»  is  a  moment  of  intemper- 
•neo,  majr  cease  to  obey  the  head ; 
but  die  eternal  subjectiob  of  matter 
to  mind  will  not  the  less,  in  the  end^ 
be  asserted.  It  was  not  thus  at  the 
outset  of  the  French  Revolution ;  all 
^8  educttfced  classes  there  urged  on 
tiio  movement)  and  their  heads  be- 
gan to  foil  before  they  were  con- 
Tineed  of  their  error;  but  tiie  su- 
perior intelligence  and  habits  of 
thought  of  England,  have  saved  it 
from  this  ruinous  infatuation.  The 
oomiuff  storm  has  been  seen  by  the 
•ducatton  of  the  country ;  and  they 
have  Mt  themselves  manfully  to  re- 
fist  ik  They  were  too  late  in  doing 
■0  to  prevent  the  onset  of  the  storm^ 
but  thev  may  still  influence  its  direct 
tion  ana  moderate  its  ffirj.  The  sway 
of  the  Revolutionary  partv  is  rapidly 
subsiding  in  the  educated  classes ;  ft 
is  altogether  extinct  in  their  higher 
grades,  and  djring  out  in  the  lower. 
ft  is  still  paramount  in  the  middling^ 
and  lower  orders,  because  they  are 
always  swayed  by  the  principle 
which  ten  years  before  influenced 
the  higher.  In  the  present  inunda- 
tion of  Movement  members  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  may  be  discem- 
od  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
absurd  pseudo-liberalfty  which,  six 
•c  eight  years  ago,  distinfl^ished  so 
many  of  the  youne.men  of  ranlc  and 
fortune  at  the  universities.  In  the 
opinions  entertained  by  their  suc- 
cessors at  this  time  is  to  be  found 
the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  day  to 
future  times,  and  the  mirror  pf  public 
opinion,  after  a  long  interval  of  dis- 
aster and  suffiering,  in  future  years. 
These  anticipations  ipust  be  still 
farther  strengthened  if  it  is  recollect- 
ed, in  the  fourth  place,  that  the  mid- 
dling orders,  in  whom  the  stren^h 
of  the  Revolutionary  party  now  lies, 
must  spon  be  exposea  to  individual 
suffering  ai^d  misery  in  consequence 
of  the  infatuated  course  which  they 
have  pursued,  and  the  wicked  lead* 
ers  wnom  they  have  chosen  to  follow. 
All  the  great  interests  of  Uie  coun- 
try, and  with  them  all  the  small  in- 
terests of  the  country,  are  at  stake. 
The  Church  is  the  first  victim;  and  it 
has  spread  its  roots  too  hr  through 
the  middling  classes,  not  to  excite  a 
general  and  heartfelt  feeling  of  regret 
and  indignation  when  it  is  aespolled 
of  its  ancient  inheritance.  The  Com 
Laws,  and  the  Funds,  when  they  are 


assailed,  wOl  each  affect  the  liveli- 

Jiood  and  subsistence  pf  millions. 
t  will  no  longer  be  the  political 
power  of  tiie  higher  orders  which 
Will  be  tied  to  the  stake  to  be 
worried  by  tiie  don  of  revolution, 
but  the  fortune  ana  subsistence  of 
large  masses  of  the  people;  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolutionists  will 
be  dimmed  by  the  tears  of  the  or- 
phan, the  cries  of  the  destitute,  the 
'failings  of  the  dying.  Wheii  those 
disastrous  events  occur,  aa  occur 
^  they  will,  it  is  impossible  that  a 

isrge  portion  of  the  middling  and 
ower  orders  should  not  brcfJc  off 
from  the  leaders  who  liave  ruined 
and  betrayed  tiiem.  We  laiqent  the 
misery  which  will  then  be  created, 
we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  alleviate 
it,  so  far  as  we  can,  but  we  know 
that  it  is  unavoidable.  Misery  and 
suffering  must  tame  the  fierceness 
of  passion  In  nations  i^s  well  as  in- 
dividuals; the  laws  pf  nature  are 
not  to  be  broken  with  impunitv; 
and  those,  who,  disregarding  tne 
voice  of  wisdom^  will  yield  to  the 
tempter,  must  In  sackqloth  and  ashes 
repent  of  their  sins,  not  less  in  the 
political  than  the  moral  world. 

Are  these  the  speculations,  merely 
of  philosophy,  un8up])ortea  by  ex- 
perience ?  Look  at  Bristol,  and  say, 
what  lesson  does  it  teach  to  the 
British  people,  as  to  the  wisdom  to 
be  learnt  from  e^^periencOa  the  fatal 
effects  of  indulging  their  passionfl. 
Where  was  the  passion  fpr  Reform, 
and  the  desire  for  revolution,  so 
strong  as  in  that  devoted  city; 
where  is  it  now  so  completely  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  old  English  feel- 
ing so  thoroughly  revived  r  Bristol 
has  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal; 
the  natural  result  of  revolutionary 
passions,  has  been  th^re  felt;  the 
city  has  been  burnt  and  ruined ;  its  in- 
dustry and  copimerce  are  rapidly  de- 
caying, and  its  wretchpd  inhabitants, 
taught  by  suffering,  have  abjured 
their  errors,  and  seek,  by  a  return  to 
their  ancient  principles,  to  procure 
a  return  of  their  ancient  prosperity. 
What  Bristol  has  suffered  andleam- 
ed,  the  empire  at  large  muat  suffer 
and  learn;  and  when  the  terrible 
lesson  has  been  taugh^  the  result 
will  be  the  same,  and  the  fflopmy 
night  of  revolution  will  be  followed 
by  the  glorious  momiqg  of  the  re- 
storation 
Lastly,  the  talentand  courage  which 
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1m8  burst  foiih  among  the  joung  and 
brUlumt  leaden  of  tlie  Conservative 
band,  encourage  the  warmest  hopes 
of  the  fiUe  of  the  empire,  when  they 
arrive  at  such  a  station  as  to  rule  its 
councils.   Difficulties  and   dangers 
create  men;  and  the  ability  which 
in  ordinary  times  might  be  buried 
in  obscurity,  or  perhaps  lost  in  fri- 
volity, is^  in  these  stirrnig  and  tryiat 
times,  called  to  a  nobler  sphere,  and 
trained  to  the  exercise  of  inore  ani- 
matiiw  duties.    It  is  with  feelings  of 
no  ordinary  pride  that  ure  notice  the 
brilliant  exertions  which  Scotland 
has  made  at  this  eventful  crisis,  Man* 
Chester  has  rejected  Mr  Hope ;  Rox* 
bmvhahire  will  prohablydo  the  same) 
to  Lord  John  Scott.    These  eyeata 
only  prove  the  total  unfitness  of  the 
dass  to  whom  the  Reform  Bill  has 
given  power,  to  exercise  it  to  their 
own  or  their  country's  advantage, 
and  sets  off  in  brighter  colours,  Tty 
the  force  of  contrast,  the  splendid 
talents  'which  they  were  unable  to 
appreciate.  The  brilliant  eloquence,> 
sound  constitutional  principles,  and 
enlarged  views  of  these  eminent 
young  noen,  prove  how  fit  they  were 
to  form  the  bri|{htea|  ornaments  of 
the  Senate;  their  rejection,  the  mi- 
soabie  prosMet  of  salvation  which 
the  Reform  Bill  affords  to  the  coun* 
try.    But  let  them  not  be  discou- 
raged;   the  time  will  come,  when 
they   will  speak   to  as  willing  as 
they  have  hitherto  fouad  adverse 
audiences  among  the  lower  orders, 
and   when    the   admiration   which 
tiiey  have  universally  awakened  a^ 
mong  the  educated  ^ntlemen  who 
could  understand,  will  be  shared  by 
the    ignorant   multitude,  who  will 
then  £ive  learnt  by  suffering  to  ap- 
preciate diem. 

Let  those  who  are  depressed  by 
the  portentous  strength  of  the  BLevo* 
Inttonary  party  in  tbe  new  Parlia* 
ment,  console  themselves  by  the  ret 
fiecticm  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  popiH 
lar  opinion.  Let  them  recollect  what 
England  was  when  it  ran  mad  with 
democracy  in  1642,  and  when  it  was 
intoxicated  with  loyalty  in  1661.  Let 
them  reflect  on  de  revolutionary 
fervomr  which  convulsed  France  in 
1780;  and  contemplate  the  whole 
National  Guard  of  Paris  six  years  af-i 
ter  combating  the  forces  of  the  Cobi 
ventioii,toreatore  the  royal  autiiority 
in  tiiat  afflicted  city.  Let  them  think 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  idol 
of  the  people,  the  pride  of  his  coun<i 


try,  in  1815,  and  the  same  hero 
stoned  in  the  streets  of  London  in 
1830.    Let  them  cidl  to  mind  the  de- 
mooratic  fervour  of  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  the  subsequent  reflec- 
ti«i  of  Tiberius,  '<  Oh  homines  ad 
servitutem  parati !    Let  them  recol- 
lect  the   transports   of  Paris  and 
France  at  the  triumph  of  the  barri- 
oades,  and  behold  France  in  two 
years  after  bearing  with  tranauillity 
the  despotic  ordloonces  of  Marsh^ 
fioult,  and  preparing,  by  an  over- 
whelming majmty  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  total  e^^nction  of 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press  I  Examples 
of  this  kind,  drawn  from  tiiat  inex- 
haustible mine  of  political  wisdom, 
the  record  of  past  events,  are  fitted 
to  afford  oonscSation  to  tiie  rational 
and  upright  mind,  even  in  the  worst 
emergencies.  They  shew,  that  of  all 
fleeting  things,  the  opinion  of  the 
people  is  the  most  fleeting ;  that  mad- 
ness and  folly  bring  about  a  cer- 
tain and  speedy  retribution  in  the 
afliurs  of  nations  aa  well  as  indivi- 
duals ;  and  tiiat  no  cause  is  hopeless 
to  those  who  have  the  vigour  to 
maintain,  and  the  courage  to  defend  it 
The  duty  of  the  Conservative  band, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  de- 
mocratic madness,  find  a  place  in 
the  Legislature,  is  sufficiently  plain. 
liet  them  adhere  steadily  to  their 
principles]  recollect  that  on  them,  as 
the  sacred  band  of  Tbebana>  the  sole 
hopes  of  their  country  now  rest; 
and  thats  victorious  or  vanquished, 
the  admiration  of  posterity  and  the 
gratitude  of  their  country  will  at- 
tend them  if  they  never  swerve  from 
the  path  of  duty.     Let  them  join  in 
no  coalitions  to  throw  out  the  Mi- 
nistry;  disgrace  themselves  by  no 
unions  for  a   momentary  triumph 
with  the  Radicals;  but  steadily  and 
uniformly  consider   Revolution  as 
the  demon  which  tiieyare  sent  there 
to  combat,  and,  by  the  blessiog  of 
God,  will  ultimately  conquer.  ^  By 
uniformly  adhering  to  this  principle, 
they  will  remain  perfeetiy  clear  of 
the  march  of  innovation,  and  all  its 
ruiaqus  excesses  and  consequences : 
they  will  have  nothing  to  reproach 
themaelvet  with  in  their  public  ca- 
reer ;  and  when  suffering  has  taught 
tho  people  their  errors,  and  anguish 
haa  tamed  their  passions,  it  is  to  them 
that  the  nation  will  turn  with  tears 
of  repentance,  and  their  patriotism 
which  it  wOl  celebrate  in  strains  of 
exultation. 
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THV  PRATER  OF  THB  LONELY  STUDENT. 

Sottlofourtottlsl  md  lafiegnard  of  the  world ! 
SttiUln^T^iou  only  ciais*t— the  rick  at  heart. 
Restore  their  languid  iplritB,  and  recall 
Their  kwt  aUbctioni  unto  Thee  and  lliine. 

Words  womTti. 

Night — ^holy  night ! — ^tbe  time 
For  MSnd*B  free  breathings  in  a  purer  clime  I 
Night  I— when  in  happier  hour  the  unveiling  sky 

Woke  all  my  kindled  soul, 
To  meet  its  revelations,  clear  and  high. 
With  the  strong  joy  of  Immortality ! 
Now  hath  strange  sadness  wrappM  me — ^strange  and  deep- 
And  my  thoughts  faint,  and  shadows  o'er  them  roll. 
E'en  when  I  deem'd  them  seraph-plumed,  to  sweep 

Far  beyond  Earth  s  control. 

Wherefore  is  this  ? — I  see  the  stars  returning, 

Fire  after  lire  in  Heaven's  rich  Temple  burning, 

Fast  shine  they  forth— my  spirit^friends,  my  guides, 

Bright  rulers  of  my  being's  inmost  tides ; 

They  shine — but  faintly,  through  a  quivering  haz<»-^ 

Oh !  is  the  dimness  mine  which  clouds  those  rays  ? 

They,  from  whose  glance  my  childhood  drank  delight ! 

A  joy  unquestioning — a  love  intense — 

They,  that  unfolding  to  more  thoughtful  sight. 

The  harmony  of  their  magnificence, 

Drew  silently  the  worship  of  my  youth 

To  the  grave  sweetness  on  the  brow  of  truth ; 

Shall  they  shower  blessing,  with  Uieir  beams  divine, 

Down  to  the  watcher  on  the  stormy  sea. 

And  to  the  pilgrim,  toiling  for  his  shrine. 

Through  some  wild  pass  of  rocky  Appennine, 

And  to  the  wanderer  lone. 

On  wastes  of  Afric  thrown. 
And  not  tome? 

Am  I  a  thing  forsaken, 

And  is  the  gladness 'taken 
From  the  bright-pinion'd  Nature,  which  hath  soar'd 
Tlirough  realms  oy  royal  eagle  ne'er  explored. 
And,  baling  there  in  streams  of  fiery  light. 
Found  strength  to  gaze  upon  the  Infinite  ? 

And  now  an  alien  I — Wherefore  must  this  be  ? 

How  shall  I  rend  the  chain  ? 

How  drink  rich  life  again 
From  those  pure  stores  of  radiance,  welling  free  ? 
Father  of  Spirits  I  let  me  turn  to  Thee ! 

Oh  I  if  too  much  exulting  in  her  dower. 
My  soul,  not  yet  to  lowly  thought  subdued, 

Hath  stood  without  Thee  on  her  Hill  of  Power— 
A  fearful  and  a  dazzling  solitude !-« 
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And  therefore  from  that  radiant  Bummit's  crown^ 
To  dim  Desertion  Is  bj  Thee  cast  down ; 
Behold  I  thy  child  submissively  hath  bow'd, 
Shine  on  1dm  tliro'  the  cloud  I 

Let  tiie  now  darken'd  earth  and  curtain'd  Heayen 
Back  to  his  vision  with  Thy  face  be  given  1 
Bear  him  on  High  once  more, 
^  But  on  Thy  strength  to  soar. 

And  wrapt  and  stiU'd  by  that  (rershado'wing  might, 
Forth  on  the.  empyreal  blaze  to  look  with  chasten'd  sight. 

Or  if  it  be,  that  like  the  ark's  lone  dove. 

My  thoughts  go  forth,  and  find  no  resting-place, 

No  sheltering  home  of  sympathy  and  love. 

In  the  responsive  bosoms  of  my  race, 

And  back  return,  a  darlcness  and  a  weight, 

Till  my  unanswer'd  heart  grows  desolate ;  * 

Yetj  yet  sustain  me,  Holiest  I — I  am  vow'd 

To  solemn  service  high ; 
And  shall  the  spirit,  for  thy  tasks  endow'd. 
Sink  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary. 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  the  day. 

Because  no  human  tone, 

Uuto  the  altar-stone. 
Of  that  pure  spousal  Fane  inviolate. 
Where  it  should  make  eternal  Trudi  its  mate. 
May  cheer  the  sacred  solitary  way  ? 

Oh !  be  the  whisper  of  thy  voice  within. 

Enough  to  strengthen  ?  Be  the  hope  to  win  « 

A  more  deep-seeing  homage  for  Thy  name. 

Far,  far  beyond  the  burning  dream  of  Fame ! 

Make  me  Thine  only  ! — Let  me  add  but  one 

To  those  refulgent  steps  all  undefiled. 

Which  glorious  minds  have  piled 
Thro*  bright  self-offering,  earnest,  child-like,  low. 

For  mounting  to  Thy  throne ! 

And  let  my  soul,  upborne 

On  wings  of  inner  mom, 
Find,  in  illumined  secrecy,  the  sense 
Of  that  blest  work,  its  own  deep  recompense. 

The  dimness  melts  away. 

That  on  your  glory  lay. 
Oh !  ye  majestic  watchers  of  the  skies  I 

Through  the  dissolving  veil. 

Which  made  each  aspect  pale. 
Your  gladdening  fires  once  more  i  recognise ; 

And  once  again  a  shower 

Of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Power, 
Streams  on  my  soul  from  your  immortal  eyes. 
And,  if  that  splendour  to  my  sobered  sight 
Come  tremulous,  with  more  of  pensive  light ; 
Something,  tho'  beautiful,  yet  deeply  fraught, 
With  more  that  pierces  thro'  each  fold  of  thought. 

Than  I  was  wont  to  trace. 

On  Heaven's  unshadowed  face ; 
Be  it  e'en  so  !-^be  mine,  tho'  set  apart 
Unto  a  radiant  ministry,  yet  still 
A  lowly,  fearful,  self-distrusting  heart; 
Bow'd  before  Thee,  O  Mightiest !  whoso  blest  ^ill 
All  the  pure  stars  rejoicingly  fulfil 
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Fathbb,  gvAde  ma !  Daj  deoliaef. 
Hollow  windt  ^tb  ia  the  plnet ; 
Darkly  waves  each  giant-bough 
O'er  the  sky's  last  crimson  glow  i 
Hush'd  is  now  the  convent's  bell, 
Which  erewhile  with  breeay  swell 
From  the  purple  mountains  bore 
Greeting  to  the  sunset-shore. 
Now  the  sailor's  yesper^hyma 

^  Dies  away. 

Father  I  in  the  forest  dim 
Be  my  stay  I 

In  the  low  and  shivering  thrill 

Of  the  leaves,  that  late  hung  still ; 

In  the  dull  and  muffled  tone 

Of  the  sea-wave's  distant  moan ; 

In  the  deep  tints  of  the  sky, 

There  are  si^s  of  tempest  nigh. 

Ominous,  with  sullen  sound. 

Falls  the  closing  dusk  around. 

Father !  through  the  storm  and  shade 
O'er  the  wild. 

Oh  I  be  Thou  the  lone  one's  aid- 
Save  Uiy  child  I 

Many  a  swift  and  sounding  plume 

Homewards,  through  the  boding  gloom. 

O'er  my  way  hath  flitted  fast. 

Since  the  farewell  sunbeam  pass'd 

From  the  chestnut's  ruddy  bark. 

And  the  pools,  now  low  and  dark. 

Where  the  wakening  nigbt»winds  sigh 

Through  the  long  reeds  mournfully. 

Homeward,  homeward,  all  things  haste- 
God  of  might  I 

Shield  the  homeless  midst  the  waste. 
Be  his  light  I 

In  his  distant  cradle-nest, 
Now  my  babe  is  laid  to  rest; 
Beautiful  his  slumber  seems 
With  a  glow  of  heavenly  dreams, 
Beautiful,  o'er  that  bright  sleep. 
Hang  soft  eyes  of  fondness  deep. 
Where  his  mother  bends  to  pray, 
For  the  loved  and  far  away. — 
Father  I  guard  that  household  bower. 

Hear  that  prayer  1 
Back,  through  thine  all-guidfaig  powar^ 

Lead  me  there  1 

Darker,  wilder,  grows  the  night-* 
Not  a  star  sends  quivering  lieht 
Through  the  massy  arch  of  snade 
By  the  stem  old  forest  made. 


Thou  I  to  whose  unalumbering  eyes 
All  mj  pathway  open  lies, 
By  thy  Son,  who  knew  distreta 
In  the  lonely  wilderness. 
Inhere  no  roof  to  thai  blest  head 

Shelter  gave — 
Fathtf  I  through  the  time  of  dread» 

Save,  oh !  save  I 
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Wbbn  forced  to  Join  the  thoughtlesa  throng, 
And  listen  to  the  midnight  sooff ; 
1¥ben  forced  to  mipgle  in  the  dance. 
Return  the  nod,  and  piusing  glance 
Qf  smiliDg  fair— I  do  but  dream 
I  am  the  thiog  that  others  seem. 
What  though  the  lip  may  smile  at  will  I 
*  The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely  still !  '* 

Consumption's  cheek  ne'er  looks  more  pure 
And  loyely,  than  when  past  all  cure ; 
And  yet  that  bloom,  so  iresb,  so  still, 
Has  lent  its  little  aid  to  kill. 
And  speaks  to  those  who  watch  its  hue 
Of  sicKuess,  death,  and  suffering  too ; 
ThouRh  who.  Just  viewing  aught  so  fair, 
Could  ever  dream  that  death  was  there  I 

And  could  we  see  the  hearts  of  those. 
Who  haunt  the  crowd  to  drown  their  woes, 
Conceal'd  beneath  their  smiles,  we'd  find 
Despair — consumption  of  the  mind ! 
As  sure  its  end — its  means  more  slow-* 
Its  seeming  health  a  feverish  glow. 
Which  throws  around  a  fitfuliight, 
fhen  dies-^and  leaves  it  doubly  night 

Then,  when  you  see  me  smile  and  laugh 
With  those  who  pleasure's  goblet  quaff; 
Tliink,  though  you  see  me  drink  as  deep^ 
**  Despair  may  smile,  but  cannot  weep —  ' 
Nay,  smile  in  mockery,  alas ! — 
As  bloom  can  o'er  the  features  pass. 
When  all  is  death  within — yet  feel 
A  pang  that  smile  can  but  conpeal." 
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The  female  cliaracter,  with  all  its 
attributes,  is  infinitely  shadowed  in 
the  pure  waters  of  poetry,  and  its 
divinest  beauty  has  been  revealed 
but  to  those  eyes  that  have  worship- 
ped 

'<  All  the  uncertain  imagery  received 
Into  the  boeom  of  that  steady  lakOi" 

Uncertain!  So  it  seems  ere  we 
have  ffazed  long  on  the  lovely  vi- 
sion ;  out  as  the  dream  deepens,  the 
hovering  clouds,  the  glimpsing  blue 
sky,  and  the  intermingling  sunshine 
assume  a  stationary  splendour,  and 
we  feel  how  pure  and  how  profound 
is  the  union  of  earth  with  heaven. 

In  the  works  of  the  great  poets, 
we  feel  "  how  divine  a  thing  a  wo* 
roan  may  be  made"  by  nature;  in 
those  of  the  mediocre  or  the  small, 
we  see  how  terrestrial  a  thing  she 
may  be  made  by  art.  Pope  was 
something  more  than  a  mediocre 
poet ;  but  thouffh  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  be  a  fine  rancy,  who  was  ever 
seriously  in  love  with  Belinda  ?  Dr 
Thomas  Browne  was  something  less 
than  a  mediocre  poet,  and  who  has 
not  yawned  till  he  could  yawn  no 
more,  in  reading  the  "  Paradise  of  Co- 
quettes ?"  The  Professor  made  his 
appeal  to  posterity,  as  the  '*  Poet  of 
woman  ;**  and  with  a  fan  in  his  hand  I 
The  passion  of  love  always  appeared 
to  him  in  the  light  of  a  flirtation.  The 
lover's  heart  was  broken  at  a  ball,  to 
find  his  mistress  engaged  three  set- 
deep  to  light  or  heavy  dragoons. 
Bows  and  curtsies  of  stately  cere- 
monial, relieved  by  furtive  squeezes 
of  the  gloved  hand,  and  whispers  ad- 
dressed as  much  to  the  ear-riogs  as 
the  ears,  indistinctly  heard  in  the  noise 
of  fiddles,  shew  how  woman  may  be 
woo*d  and  won  in  a  fanhionable 
assembly ;  and  the  successful  suitor 
is    seen   strutting   in    black   satin 


breeches  and  white  silk  stockings  by 
the  side  of  his  betrothed,  as  they 
keep  pointing  their  toes  in  unison 
towards  a  sedan  chair.  -  The  sight  is 
pleasant  enough ;  but  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion arises  that  they — will  split 
upon  settlemenU, 

'Twas  a  noble  ambiUon,iio  doubt, 
to  desire  to  be  esteemed  all  over  the 
wide  world,  '*  the  Poet  of  Woman." 
For  woman  has  had  many  poets. 
Wherever  there  has  been  mischief 
there  has  been  woman;  and  mis- 
chief is  the  soul  of  poetry.  But  for 
Helen,  Troy  had  not  been  taken ;  but 
for  Eve,  there  had  been  no  Paradise 
Lost. 

The  poet  of  woman  must  likewise, 
it  is  plain,  be  the  poet  of  man— other- 
wise he  is  but  the  bardling  of  bache- 
lors. Love  is  the  fountain  of  all  the 
Jiassions.  Bear  witness, — Envy,  Jea- 
ousy.  Hatred,  and  Revenge.  Shut 
your  eyes  and  think  for  a  single  mo- 
ment on  any  subject — even  the  na- 
tional debt — and  your  mind's  ear 
catches  the  rustle  of  a  gown  or -a 
petticoat  All  men,  then,  are  more 
or  less  poets  of  women.  Every  heart 
that  beats  in  a  virile  breast  is  scrib- 
bled over  with  love-verses,  original 
or  fugitive.  Not  a  male  come  to  the 
age  of  puberty  who  has  not  his  bo- 
som-album. 

Suppose,  then,  that  in  a  Series  of 
Seventy  Articles  we  take  a  surrey  of 
the  Heart's-delights  of  the  famous 
poets, — and  that  we  begin  witli  Sbak- 
speare's.     We  shall  follow  a  fair 

guide — a  lady  who  has  immortalized 
er  name  by  a  work  that  shews 
throughout  the  finest  insight  into  all 
the  virtues  of  her  sex,  and  the  fullest 
and  clearest  conception  of  all  the 
female  characters  Shakspeare  has 
sketched  in  a  few  lines  of  light,  or 
painted  in  perfect  portraiture  with 
all  the  hues  of  heaven. 


♦  Cbaracterlstlce  of  Women,  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical ;   with  fifty  rignette 
etohings.     By  Mrs  Jameson.     In  two  volumes.  London  t  Saunders  and  Otley. 
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And  fint»*-Ch|ffacten  of  the  Af- 
fedioiu.  Hermioney  Desdemona, 
Imogen,  Cordelia! 

The  Affections  I  What  are  they? 
Ask  jour  hearty  when,  sad  or  glad,  it 
IS  touched  hy  thoughts  of  father, 
mother,  hrother,  sister,  friend,  lover, 
and  in  its  sadness  or  gladness  sUU 
feels  a  serenity  as  if  oelonging  to 
the  untrouhleid>le  regions  of  the 
skies.  Well  does  our  ladj-guide  say, 
that  ^  characters  in  which  the  affec- 
^ons  and  the  moral  qualities  predo- 
minate over  fancy,  and  all  that  hears 
the  name  of  passion,  are  not,  when 
we  meet  with  them  in  real  life,  the 
most  striking  and  interesting,  nor  the 
easiest  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated ;  but  they  are  those  on  which, 
in  the  long  run,  we  repose  with  in- 
creasing confidence,  and  ever  new 
delight."  Beautiful  and  true.  Fancy 
comes  and  goes  like  the  rainbow- 
passion  like  the  storm — ^transiently 
beautifying  or  subliming  the  clouds 
of  life.  But  affection  is  a  permanent 
light,  without  distinction  of  night  and 
day,  which  once  risen  never  sets,  and 
always  in  mild  meridian, 

*'  Seeming  immortal  in  its  depth  of  rest!" 

Happy  itself  in  the  consciousness  of 
its  endurance  in  spite  of  all  earthly 
ills,  it  Is  happiness  to  behold  it,  for 
the  spirit's  deepest  desire  is  for 
peace. 

Yet  such  characters,  Mrs  Jameson 
observes,  **  are  not  easily  exhibited 
in  the  colours  of  poetry.  The  less 
there  Is  of  marked  impression  or  vi- 
vid colour  in  a  countenance  or  cha- 
racter, the  more  difficult  to  delineate 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  captivate  or 
interest  us ;  but  when  that  is  done, 
and  done  to  perfection,  it  is  the  mi- 
racle of  poetry  in  painting,  and  of 
painting  in  poetry.  Only  Raffaelle 
and  Corregio  have  achieved  It  in  one 
case,  and  only  Shakspeare  in  the 
other."  Perhaps  this  is  entirely  true ; 
yet  we  are  unwilling  to  think  so,  and 
would  rather  believe' that  there  are, 
comparatively,  so  few  delightful  cha- 
racters of  this  kind  in  poetry  and 
punting,  because  poets  and  painters 
have  so  seldom  tried  to  delineate 
them,  than  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves so  very  difficult  of  delineation 
in  the  hands  of  genius.  One  might 
almost  be  tempted  to  think,  that,  once 
conceived  ftna  felt^  tiiey  would  draw 


themselves,  and  serenely  speak  or 
smile  in  gentlest  fiction. 

BaflBselle  and  Corregio  excelled 
all  other  painters  in  such  delinea- 
tions; but  have  not  other  painters 
wrought  in  a  congenial  spirit — and 
sculptors  too — immortalizing  the  spi- 
ritual beauty  of  the  affections  ?  And 
though  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  have 
surpassed  all  other  mortal  men  in 
such  pictures  of  the  affections,  many 
hundred  visions  may  be  seen  gliding 
through  the  moonlight  umbrage  m 
poetry,  almost  perfect  in  tiieir  peace- 
ful loveliness,  nor  unregarded  with 
entire  love. 

Yet. Mrs  Jameson  expresses  her- 
self so  finely  on  this  point,  that  we 
must  quote  her  words.  *'  When,  by 
the  presence  or  the  agency  of  some 
predominant  and  exciting  power,  the 
feelings  and  affections  are  upturned 
from  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and 
flung  to  the  surface,  the  painter  or 
the  poet  has  but  to  watch  the  work- 
ings of  the  passions,  ^us  in  a  man- 
ner made  visible,  and  transfer  them 
to  his  paffe  or  his  canvass,  in  colours 
more  or  less  vigorous;  but  when  all 
is  calm  without  and  around,  to  dive 
into  the  profoundest  abysses  of  cha« 
racter — trace  the  affections  where 
they  lie  hidden,  like  the  ocean- 
springs — wind  into  the  most  intri- 
cate convolutions  of  the  heart — pa- 
tiently unravel  its  most  delicate 
fibres,  and  in  a  few  peaceful  touches 
place  before  us  the  distinct  and  visi- 
ble result, — to  do  this  demanded 
power  of  another  and  a  rarer  kind." 

Eloq^uently  and  nobly  spoken ;  but 
is  this  indeed  the  truth  ?  Is  it  easier 
to  describe  storm  than  stillness-^ 
earthquake  and  eclipse  than  the  floor 
and  firmament  of  the  gentle  spring  ? 
Both  are  difficult — and  perhaps  to 
do  the  one  well  you  must  be  able-* 
if  you  choose— as  well  to  do  the 
other;  or  if  that  be  going  too  far,  to 
feel  both  equally,  and  each  more  in- 
tensely from  the  power  of  contrast. 
The  workings  of  the  passions  are 
visible,  but  the  painter  or  the  poet 
has,  we  suspect,  much  more  to  do 
than  merely  ''  to  transfer  them  to 
his  page  or  canvass,  in  colours  more 
or  less  vigorous  ;*'  to  select^  to  seise, 
to  grasp,  to  compound,  to  scatty— 
to  make  one  multitudinous  groan 
convulse  the  whole  being  of  the  soul 
-^to  shew  by  one  huge  lieave,  that 
the  sea  of  sorrow  id  tempested^  and 
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hf  beyond  our  feight  tambling  with 

billows. 

But  let  us  not  keep  our  readers  Any 
leuger  from  Mrs  JatnesOtt'A  admiral 
ble  exfiositloBs  of  Shakspeare^s  <*  Oha- 
Metera  of  the  Affbctions."  She  fine- 
ly and  truly  says,  that  '*  Imogen,  Dev- 
oemona,  and  Hermione,  are  three 
women  placed  in  situations  nearly 
similar,  and  equally  endowed  with  all 
the  qualities  which  can  render  that 
situatioii  strilcinf^  and  interestiUg. 
*  They  are  all  gentle,  beautiful,  and 
innocent;  all  are  models  of  conjugal 
submission,  truth,  and  tenderness; 
and  all  are  victims  of  the  unfounded 
Jealousy  of  their  hunbands.  So  far 
the  parallel  is  close,  but  here  the  re^ 
semblance  ceases ;  the  circumstances 
of  each  situation  are  varied  with 
wonderful  skill,  and  the  characters, 
which  are  as  different  as  it  Is  possi- 
ble to  imagine,  conceived  and  discri- 
minated with  a  power  of  truth  and 
a  delicacy  of  feeling  yet  more  asto- 
nishing. Critically  speaking,  the 
character  of  Itermione  Is  the  most 
simple  in  point  of  dramatic  effect^-* 
that  of  Imosen  the  most  varied  atid 
complex.    Hermlone  is  most  dlstin- 

f'uished  by  her  magnanimity  and  her 
ortitude,  Desdemona  by  her  gentle- 
ness and  refined  grace,  while  miogen 
combines  all  the  best  qualities  of 
both.  With  others  Which  they  do  not 
possess;  consequently  she  Is,  as  a 
character,  superior  to  either ;  consi- 
dered as  women,  I  suppose  Uie  pre- 
ference would  depena  on  Individual 
taste." 

Hermione  Is  **  a  queen,  a  matron, 
and  a  mother  f*  and  all  at  once,  in  the 
midst  of  all  those  dignities  and  sanc- 
tities/her husband,  Leontes,  on  slight 
grounds,  believes  her  guiltv  of  infl- 
elity  with  his  friend,  Polixenes. 
She  Is  thrown  Intoadungeon,  brought 
to  trial,  defends  herself  nobly,  and  Is 
pronounced  innocent  by  the  oracle 
•^swoons  away  with  grief — Is  sup- 
posed dead — and  after  many  years 
is  reconciled  to  her  husband.  Such, 
in  few  words,  is  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion. The  character  of  Hermione 
exhibits, says  Mrs  Jameson,  ''dignity 
without  pride,  love  without  passion, 
and  tenderness  without  weakness." 
It  does  so  indeed ;  and  never  did  cri- 
tic speak  more  truth  in  fewer  words. 

«*To  eoticeive  a  chtnictef,  in  which 
thero  enters  to  mvch  of  the  negativti  re« 


quirsd  {leHiapt  no  lafe  aad  asUAiahing 
eflbrt  of  genius,  saeh  as  itaited  a  jtolie^ 
a  Miranda,  or  a  Ladf  Macbfeth  t  but  to 
dviiaeate  siieh  a  chataetef  in  the  poetical 
form  I  to  derelope  it  throufh  the  medium 
of  aetiDn  and  dialogue^  without  the  aid  of 
description  I  to  preserve  its  tranquil,  mild, 
and  serioUi  beauty,  its  unimpasstoned 
dignitji  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
strongest  hold  upon  our  svmpathy  and 
our  imagination ;  and  out  or  this  exterior 
calm,  produce  the  most  profound  pathos, 
the  most  vivid  impression  of  life  and  in- 
ternal power:— it  is  this  which  renders 
the  character  of  Hermione  ohe  of  Shak- 
speare's  masterpieces. 

'*  Hermione  Is  a  queen,  a  nlati'bil,  and  a 
mother :  she  is  good  atld  beantifUf,  and 
royally  deseended.  A  majestic  Sweetness, 
a  grand  and  gracious  simjilieitf,  all  easy, 
unfbrced,  yet  dignified  self-posseasion, 
are  in  all  her  deportment,  and  in  every 
Word  she  utters.  She  is  one  af  tboea  eha- 
rscters,  bf  whom  It  has  been  said  prover- 
bially,  that  *  still  waters  rua  deep.'  Her 
passions  are  not  vehement^  but  In  her 
settled  mlDd  the  sonroes  of  pain  or  pIsa- 
sure,  love  or  resentment!  ate  like  the 
Springs  that  feed  the  moaatain  lakes,  in- 
penetrable,  unfakhaMable^  and  inasdiaast- 
ible." 

Our  attention  is  then  directed  to 
the  many  fine  touchaa«  acattered 
over  the  Play«  which  convef  to  us 
part  of  the  character  ot  tternaione, 
through  the  impressions  which  she 
produces  on  all  around  her,  a  custom 
with  the  mightiest  Master.  Flrat  her 
Burpaeaing  beauty — 

**  This  jealooiy 
Is  for  a  prttUms  «reatafei  al  tftd  if  rdfr, 
Must  it  lie  greet.*' 

"  If  one  by  one  vou  wedded  all  Che  world, 
Or  from  th§  au  that  are  took  tomething 

good 
To  make  a  perfect  woman  /  fhe  yon  klll*d 
Would  be  unparalleled." 

"  I  might  have  look'd  open  my  ^oeen's 

full  eyes, 
Have  taken  treasures  from  her  iipS— 

■  and  left  them 

More  rieh  for  what  they  yielded.*' 

AU  have  perfect  coBfidenoa  in  her 
goodneee  and  lniioeeBce--all  but  him 
who  had  tela  eo  many  yean  wilhu 
her  boaom. 

"  For  her,  ihjr  loM, 
t  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  Wfil  (10%  Ih, 
rlease  yon  t*  accept  it,  that  tfi«f  ^oeeit  is 

spotless 
I'  the  eyes  of  heatefli  and  to  iinu 


^••••J  o^mmUH  t^tkt  40MUU.  lar 

JaoglUge  of    DOUndleM  reBpect  and         J*i*«,»ccu»ation  Woah,  and  tynumr 

derotion !  **  Most  sacred  laS^ '»  "  So-       ^"'"*'if  **  J^^^'^        ,        . 
rerem,*;  *  pread  MUtreas.'^  Witk    ^  ,     .  ,        For  life,  i  priw  it 

wiiatreeliog  does  she  receive  the  first  ^  i^™gj^«f»  ^^ch  i  would  spwe.  For 

iotimaiion  of  her  husband's  jealous  ^  *  derit atire  ihmi  me  t»  aiae 

earoictoiiB  ?<«  with  incredulous  asUH  ^^""^f^^^'ttrndfor.* 
niahmeiit*'*  «'  Her  samsit,  doqaent  jufttifiestion  of 

« II  Is  ttot  that*  like  Detdenona,  iha  ^^^^^  ^^  ^er  loftjr  asnic  of  ftmaltf  he» 

does  ael,  or  emuot  onilerstaiul  $  bat  iba  "^"^'  ^^^  rendered  more  sffectinf  sod  im« 

will  aoti    Wheti  he  aeeasea  her  more  Fe«8»ve  by  that  chiJIIng  despair,  that  cob- 

plainly,  ehe  refilies  with  a  ealm  dinitr^  ^"P'  ^9^  *  "'e  which  has  been  made  bit- 

^  » aimia  .  ^in  «y  «,-  C™""  ^-  ^^'''"*^^  Un^lndneas.  which  Is 

TheaMMtcvlcateleal^llliiaiothewoHa-*  oetrayed  in  every  Word  of  her  ipeech, 

S  fcSriSf-'**'  ^"^  *  '^°"* "'  *"*^  v®"^^  **^  *^'"'^  characteristic     When 

she  enumerates  the  unmerited  insults 

This  dhanwteiistie  composire  of  temper  ^^^^^  have  been  heaped  upon  her,  it  is 

aeftr  imakes  her;  and  yet  it  is  ao  deli,  without  asperity  or  reproach,  yet  in  a  ton^ 

BcalMl  that   the   impression    is  that  of  ^^'^ch  shows  how  completely  tlie  iron  has 

gnadear,  aad  never  l»orders  upon  pride  entered  her  soul.     Thus,  when  LeonteS 

or  coldnces  s  It  Is  the  Ihrtitiide  of  a  gentle  threatens  her  with  death : 

bet  a  BtfOOg  nij|d»  oonsdous  of  iU  own  ^  ^         ^.  ^      •  Sir.  spare  vour  threats: 

maeeeBoSk     Nothing  can  be  more  affect.  3J  JrI*S  ^uS^J^^  "^^^"'^  ^^^^^ "»«  ^^  i •««b 

»g  than  her  calm  reply  to  Leontes,  who,  ITie  croirt,  and  comfort  of  myfife,  your  farour 

«  hit  Jcalotts  lage,  heaps  insult  upon  in-  l^?  ff  ^«  ^«»*  i  ^«"  i  do  feel  it » one,'  • 

tcadaMS^  as  OO  better  « than  one  of  those  <  un  barr'd.  like  one  infectious.    My  third  o 
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.  th«  Tlgtt  Siir«  bold  tiUM.'  eu.?5'««.  .cuddly.  U  lh«  -,  »,e«^ 

•  ttow  will  this  gricTe  you.  '  S*?  Innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth. 

ymt  Chan  enne  to  •fim  kWledte  £!iui?".l^^''''**^''\  My»clf on  evtry  post 

kmU  ««u«^  my  The  childbed  privilesre  denied,  which 'lonn  ^ 

■eaiee  etn  Hftht  me  thorOOahlt  thfch,  w*JI1"  *?.°'  ^'  ^Mfiion.    Lastly,  hurried 

9 IM  «tf  ^itakt»*  Pi?'^  *°  **»^  P'**^***  *  th«  open  air,  before 

L'*'^^®  ffO^  strsngth  of  limit    Now,  my  Uaott. 

Her  ihild  dignity  and  salht-like  pa*  ?haM!h'I*'fiJ**"*J"«?^^*lK«»'^*^«' 

tienee,  combined%s^hey  are  with  the  BaryUt".lV^if,^S,?s'SieS^^^^^^ 

strangest  sense  ot  the  cruel  Injustice  of  ?^!;»"«*f  not  a  strawr :— but  for  mine  honour/ 

h*  h«b«d.  thrui  tts  with  «i«it.tiott  u  c»!!iss:iViu i^rJii^Si^r^ij'"*' 

well  as  pitf  J   and  Wfe  esnnot  but  see  end  &*^**»*  yourjealouaiea  awake  i  I  teU  you. 

feel  that  for  ttenaione  to  give  way  tb     ^ 'i»»a^.  •»<*  not  Uw.' 
tears  and  fbniinine  complaints  under  such        On  one  point  the  character  of  Heiw 

a\Aow,  wottld  be  quite  incompatible  with  mlone  haa  been  considered  open  to 

theehafaet^.     Thus  she  ssys  of  herself,  oritlclsm;  and  it  is  well  with  anr 

ss  she  is  led  to  prison?  Character,  either  in  fiction  or  relU 

, ,.      'jn^^KMne'aipUmet  reigns  I  M'c,  to  be  open  to  criticism  but  on 

'^^^.^^H:£SiS^'^,Ay^,  one  point   Open  to  criticism  I  Shut, 

1  am  aotMroM  lo  wMpii«,  M  our  sex  88  you  suppose,  all  doore  In  h  critic's 

?S3SS:Slfa^;Sife^^^^^^^  f^^^>  ^«d  the  poor  prying  creature 

That  hoooonldegrteflodsed  hare,  that  burnt  ^^Y  perhaps  find  one  off  the  latCb. 

i^STtSSSS?;;^^^  or  slightly  ajar,  or  but  looselir  lock. 

S^  bast  taMMei  you,  measuta  ma  j  aad  so  ed^  Or  weakly  bolted  ;  tmd  in  he  WlU 

The  kinfs  wiu  be  perfamad  p  prance,  like  a  savage  donkey,  to  bray 

••  When  she  Is  brought  to  trial  fbr  inp.  among  Christians.  How,  It  Is  asked, 

posed  erimes,  cslled  on  to  defend  herself,  ^^uld  Hermione  have  obstbatisly  en- 

'  itsndlng  to  prate  and  tslk  for  life  and  acted  the  recluse  for  sixteen  years, 

honour,'  befbre  who  plesse  to  come  and  nor  been  melted  by  her  husband's 

hear,  the  sense  of  her  ignominious  situs-  repentance  ?     Will  such  critics  be 

tiott-i-allitsshameandall  its  horror  press  pleased  to  inform  us  how  long  she 

upon  her,  tod  wotild  eren  crash  her  msgw  should  have  stood  out  ?  Four  years  ? 

nsnlmons  spirit,  bnt  fot  the  consctousnefls  six  ?  eight  ?    Shakspeare  chose  six- 

of  her  own  worth  and  innocence,  and  teen;  and  be  was  right  in  so  cboos^ 
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.       v-^  u  iu»n  f«r  no  other  reaaon  with  which  Sh«Jt»pe«ra  hu  portrayed 

tag,  had  it  been  "f,»"  *r";,  ™^^  hi„,  be  contidered  u  an  exciwe.     Her- 

thaa  to  bring  to  '>^""°»'"^,^  mione  bi»  been  openly  intuited:  he  to 

U,e  P"f  f  V»f  P^^n'^JV;  rf»e^  whom  die  gave  het.eU,  her  hewt.  her 

But  he  had  ojher  reaaona  tor  anew  ^^^   ^^  tx^f^A  to  the  weaknest  and 

ing  how  baseneis  of  suipicion,  has  doubted  ber 

«  Religion  hallowed  that  sevete  sojourn."  truth,  has  wronged  her  love,  has  sunk  in 

,                      .     ,. -,,-1,,.  her  esteem,  and  forfeited  her  conQilence : 

And  here  they  are,  «  in  thougnis  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  branded  with  vile  names; 

that  breathe  and  worde  that  Durn.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^p^  j,  jead— dead 

There  is  no  such  philosophical  crui-  ^^^^g^  the  fclse  accusation  which  has 

cism  in  Schlegel,  nor  yet— so  far  as  ^^^^  \jtUmy  on  his  mother's  name;  and 

we  Icnow— in  Goethe.  Woman  alone  y^^  innocent  babe,  stained  with  illegiti- 

knowa  the  heart  of  woman.  macy,  disowned  and  rejected,  has  been 

« 1  have  heard  it  remarked,  that  when  exposed  to  a  cruel  death.     Can  we  he- 

.»..  .«.?«dJs  herself  from  the  world  for  lieve  that  the  mere  tardy  acknowledge- 

?xte^ryl~..d" ring  w^^^^  time  she  is  ment  of  her  innocence  could  make  «.«.d. 

™^^n«i  «  d.»d  by  her  repentant  hus-  for  wrongs  and  agonies  such  as  these  ?  or 

mourned  as  »«»"/""  '!(     .       ^  be,)  »  beart  which  must  have  Wed  m- 

band,  and  •«  »»'J°"  "  ""j"™  ^'J  wardly.  consumed  by  that  untold  grief. 

resolve  by  hw  *^'J°Zl^' ^^T^^inl  'which  burns  worse  than  tears  drown  ?' 

~r."rcrit<^ru"nanr"~tfn':  keeping  in  view  the  peculiar  character 

argues  '»«/["'='  ""^  and  virtuous  wo-  of  Hermione,  such  as  she  u  dehneated,  is 

''^„"''^uld  Imoget  ht^e  done^     who  she  one  either  to  fonjivo  hastily  or  forget 

S  w  Kw"wu,  "mdytolrant  a  pirdon  quickly?  and  though  she  might,  m  h^ 

Jlf^  tt  iL  Mked?  or  Desdemona,  who  solitude,  mourn  over  her  repentant  hus- 

^°  not  forgWe  because  she  c«.not  even  band,  would  his  repentance  suffice  to  re- 

^ent »    No.  Msuredly ;  but  this  is  only  store  him  at  once  to  his  place  .n  her 

SeV  pr^f  of  the  wonderful  delicacy  heart  ?  to  effwje  from  her  strong  and  re- 

«S  ™ns?rtMcy  with  which  Shakspeare  fleeting  mind  the  recoUection  of  his  mi. 

w  Sm'nSed  the  characters  of  all  serable  weakness?  or  can  we  fkncy  this 

^e     T°e  Sent  of  Hermione'.  sup-  high-souledwomM-JeftchUdle-through 

S  death  ind  concealment  for  sixteen  the  injury  wh  ch  has  been  mlUcted  on 

posed  ?«•"■"";"           orobable  in  it-  her,  widowed  in  heart  by  the  unwortfai. 

LTno  rAltyt^o^cr^e^^day  nes's  of  him  she  lov«..  a  spect^ae  of 

m     Bu7Kskles  .11  the  probabUity  ne-  grief  to  all-to  her  husband  a  conti- 

^fLrf  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  it  has  nual  reproach  and  hum.liaUon-jw.lk.ng 

tHhT  iKood  it  can  derive  from  the  through  the  parade  of  royalty  in  tbe  court 

Siultar  character  of  Hermione.  who  is  which  had  witnessed  her  MguKh,  her 

S^cUelySS^oman  who  couM  and  would  shame,  her  degradation,  and  her  despan  ? 

Ce  «fted  in  this  manner.     In  such  a  Methinks  that  the  want  of  feeling,  ns- 

m'nd  M  hers,  the  sense  of  a  cruel  injury,  ture,  delicacy,  and  consutency,  would  1« 

"fllcted  by  one  she  had  loved  and  trusted,  in  such  an  exU.b.Uon  as  this.    In  a  mind 

without  a^ening  any  riolent  anger,  or  like  Hermione'^  where  the  at^ngth  of 

rLVdesireofyenglu.ce.  would  sink  deep  feeling  i.  founded  in  the  power  of  thought. 

!2Ilmort  incurably  and  lastingly  dee|J.  and  where  there  is  InUe  of  impulse  or 

i^aTshe  "s  most  unUke  either  Imogen  imagination,_<  the  depth,  but  not  the 

«  Desdemona,  who  are  portrayed  as  tumult  of  the  swl.'-there  are  but  two 

muS  mo "  flexible  in  temper ;  but  then  influences  wh.ch  J?^*'"'™^  °7/ '^« 

Z  ci^cumsunces  under  wMch  ,he  is  ^^^r^^X^'^:C^^,tttr^^. 

:„'X^!e:%te^s'Icre*J;td%r^^^  spirit.  Shi  should  retire  from  the  world' 

unparaonaoie.  distinct  from  —not  to  brood  over  her  wrongs,  but  to 

ffo  Vth^oTwritmnr'ntr^^^^^^  •t««»y  forgiveness,  and  wait  the  fuiaiment 

of  Uo:  or  thaTof  Posthumu^  whose  '^.t^eonice  wh.ch  had  promised  the  ter- 

understanding  has  been  cheated  by  the  mination  of  her  sorrows.   Thna  .  prena- 

most  dS  evidence  of  his  wife's  infl-  ture  reconc^iation  w?^,^  "«   «°»y  ^ 

"elity.    The  jealousy  which  in  Othello  been  painfully  inconsistent  with  the  dia- 

«d  Posthumis  is.  a/  error  of  judgment,  racter,  it  would  a^so  »>•»«  depnved  u.  of 

in  Leontes  is  a  vice  of  the  blood:  he  that  most  beauuful  scene,  in  which  Henni- 

wspect.  without  cause,  condemns  with-  one "'!'»~»«*J'°"'«''"^f  *» '^"'J: 

out  proof ;  he  U  without  excu«!.^nles.  tue  or  image  of »"«"? 'f' ^*i'*^7f,''»" 

tito  mixture  of  pride,  passion,  and  imagi.  MoO,er  instance  of  that  udmuable  art 

BSi"n"ind  the  Vretopodtion  to  jedoSy  with  which  the  tooaUc  character  «  fitted 
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to  tbceirtamftiiicet  in  which  it  is  placed:     breath    impended  on 

that  pcElect  command  over  her  own  feel- 

Ui|%  chat  complete  self-posaeaslon  necea* 

suf  Co  this  eztnordlnary  situatioii,  is  con- 

Bitent  with  all  that  we  imagine  of  Hermi- 

oa« ;  in  any  other  woman  it  wonld  be  so 

incredible  aa  to  shock  all  oar  ideaa  of  pro- 

Ubiliij." 

Th0  same  critics  who  found  fault 
with  Hermione  for  her  obstinate  and 
tmllea  aecluMon  of  sixteen  years, 
bare  found  a  atumblingblock  in  the 
Lifing  Statue.  The  scene  is  extmyap 
gant^abaurd^  unnatural,  incredible  { 
and  so  h  ia  to  critics  wiUiout  feeUng, 
passion,  fancy,  imagination,  to  all  of 
wfaidi  that  wondrous  sc^e  appeals, 
and  orer  all  of  which  it  triumphs. 
The  delosion  ia  like  reality,  and  the 
reality  like  delusion,  and  in  delight 
they  both  are  dreadful.  The  sixteen 
yeara  are  awallowed  up  in  that  one 
moment*  Never  was  uie  passion  of 
joy  so  tragic  Had  Leontes  been  a 
nobler  being,  jt  had  proved  mortal. 
But  our  words  are  tame — ^here  are 
paragT^hs  poured  forth  in  true  in- 
spiration. 

«<  This  scen«,  then,  is  not  only  one  ofthe 
most  picturesque  and  striking  instances  of 
stage  effect  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  or 
modern  drama,  but,  by  the  skilftil  manner 
in  which  it  is  prepared,  it  has,  wonderful 
as  it  appears,  all  the  merit  of  consistency 
and  truth.  The  grie^  the  love,  the  re- 
morse, and  impatience  of  Leontes,  are 
finely  contrasted  with  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  Perdita,  who,  gazing  on 
fbe  figure  of  her  mother  like  one  entran- 
ced, looks  as  if  she  were  also  turned  to 
marble.  There  is  here  one  little  instance 
of  tender  remembrance  in  Leontes,  which 
adds  to  the  charming  impression  of  Her- 
mione*8  character. 

*  CUde  me,  dear  stone  I  tbftt  I  may  say  Indeed 
ThoQ  act  Hwmhmcs  or  nfiux  thoa  art  she 
In  thy  not  c  hiding,  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  ioiaacy  and  grace. 

Tlius  she  stood, 
Kwm  wUh  tuA  htk  of  tnia^,  (waxm  life. 
As  now  it  aoldlj  stands*)  when  first  I  woo'dher  !*' 

The  effect  produced  on  the  ^different  per- 
aeas  of  che  drama  by  this  living  statue— 
aad  cffiect  which  at  the  same  moment  ia, 
and  ia  not  illusion— *ihe  manner  ia  whidi 
the  iecliagB  of  the  apectatora  beeome  en* 
tangled  between  the  coavietion  of  death 
and  the  impreaaion  of  Kle,  the  idea  of  a  de- 
ceptioo  and  the  feeling  of  a  reality,  and  the 
ex^ttiaite  eolonring  of  poetry  and  tonebes 
flf  nataial  leeliag  with  which  the  whole 
is  wioaght  ap,— ^till  wonder,  expecCatioa, 

and  intenae  pteaaare^  hoM  oar  pulse  and    li^ie  grace— ^e  grace  of  repose. 
VOL,  XXXIII.  NO.  CCItl,  I 
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the  e?snt|— are 

quite  inimitable. 

**  The  expressions  nsed  hers  by  Leontes^ 

*  Thtti  ska  stood. 
Even  with  suoh  lilb  of  nuUesty— tvorai  A/k» 
The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in*U 
And  we  are  mock*d  with  art  V 

And  by  Polixenes, 

'  The  Tery  life  leems  warm  upon  her  lip<' 
appear  strangely  applied  to  a  statue,  snch 
as  we  usually  imagine  it — of  the  cold 
colourless  marble ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
in  tbia  scene  Hermione  personatea  one  of 
those  images  or  effigies,  such  as  we  may 
see  in  the  old  gothic  cathedrala,  in  which 
the  stone,  or  marblci  was  coloured  after 
nature.  I  remember  coming  suddenly 
upon  one  of  these  effigies,  either  at  Basle 
or  at  Fribonrg,  which  made  me  start :  the 
figure  was  large  as  life ;  the  drapery  of 
crimson,  powdered  with  stare  of  gold ;  the 
face,  and  eyes,  and  hair  tinted  after  the  life| 
though  faded  by  time ;  it  atood  in  a  gothic 
niche,  over  a  tomb,  aa  I  think,  and  in  a 
kind  of  dim  uncertain  light*  It  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  a  living  person  to  t^m 
present  such  an  effigy,  particularly  if  it  liad 
been  painted  by  that  'rare  Italian  maater» 
Julio  Romano,'  who»  aa  we  are  infbrm- 
ed,  was  the  reputed  author  of  this  wonder- 
ful statue. 

**  The  moment  when  Hermione  desecnda 
from  her  pedestal  to  the  sound  of  soft 
music,  and  throws  herself  without  speak* 
ing  into  her  husband's  arms,  is  one  of  in- 
expressible interest.  It  appears  to  me  that 
her  silence  during  the  whole  of  this  scene 
(except  wliere  she  invokes  a  blessing  on 
her  daughter's  head)  is  in  the  finest  taste 
as  a  poetical  beauty,  besides  being  an  ad- 
mirable trait  of  character.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  Hermione,  her  long  religious  se- 
clusion, the  wonderful  and  almost  superna- 
tural part  she  had  just  enacted,  have  in- 
vested her  with  such  a  sacred  and  awful 
charm,  that  any  words  put  into  her  mouth, 
must,  I  think,  hare  injured  the  solemn  and 
profound  pathos  of  the  situation. 

"  There  are  several  among  6hdc- 
speare's  characters  which  exercise  a  far 
stronger  power  over  our  fe^ings,  our 
fancy,  our  understanding,  than  that  of 
Hermione  s  but  not  one,— unless  perhaps 
Cordelia,*— constructed  upon  so  high  and 
pure  a  principle,  it  is  the  union  of 
gentleneaa  with  power  which  oonatitutea 
the  perfection  of  mental  grace.  Thu% 
among  the  ancients,  with  whom  thegmo^f 
were  also  the  okarkia,  one  and  the 
same  word  signified  equally  slr«f^ 
and  mrtue.  This  feelings  carried  into 
the  fine  arts,  was  the  aecret  of  the  an- 
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ttme  eternal  nature--4he  same  tense  of 
immutable  truth  and  beauty,  which  re- 
vealed this  sublime  principle  of  art  to 
the  ancient  Greeki^  revealed  it  to  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Hermione,  in  which  we  have  the 
same  largeness  of  conception  and  delicacy 
of  execution,— -the  same  effect  of  suffer- 
ing without  passion,  and  grandeur  with- 
out effort,  is  an  instance,  I  think,  that  he 
felt  within  himself,  and  by  intuition,  ^hat 
we  study  all  our  lives  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  art.  The  calm,  reguhir,  classical 
beauty  of  Hermione's  character  is  the 
more  impressive  from  the  wild  and  gothic 
accompaniments  of  her  story,  and  the 
beautiful  relief  afforded  by  the  pastoral 
and  romantic  grace  which  is  thrown, 
around  her  daughter  Perdita.** 

The  character  of  Paulina  is  well 
understood  by  our  fair  critic,  who, 
in  several  places,  speaks  of  the  use 
Shakspeare  delighted  so  powerfully 
to  make  of  the  mat  principle  of 
contrast  She  ooserves,  that  it  is 
admirable  how  Hermione  and  Pau- 
lina, while  sufficiently  approximated 
to  i^ord  all  the  pleasure  of  contrast, 
are  never  brought  too  nearly  in  con- 
tact on  the  scene  or  in  the  dialogue. 
Only  in  the  last  scene,  when,  with 
solemnity  befitting  the  occasion, 
Paulina  wishes  the  majestic  figure  to 
*' descend,  and  be  stone  no  more," 
and  where  she  presents  her  daughter 
to  her,  "  Turn,  good  lady  I  our  Per- 
dita is  found."  To  have  don  e  other- 
wise^ she  remarks,  would  have  been 
a  fault  in  taste,  and  would  have  ne- 
cessarily weakened  the  effect  of  both 
characters — either  the  serene  gran- 
deur of  Hermione  would  have  sub- 
dued and  overawed  the  fiery  spirit 
of  Paulina,  or  the  impetuous  temper 
of  the  latter  must  have  disturbed  in 
some  respect  our  impression  of  the 
calm,  majestic,  and  somewhat  melan- 
choly beauty  of  Hermione. 

Of  Perdita,  Mrs  Jameson  speaks 
in  another  part  of  her  work,  under  the 
class  of  **  Characters  of  Passion  and 
Imagination ;"  but  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  introducfiig  here 
some  of  her  fine  sentences  concern* 
ing  that  incomparable  "  union  of  the 
pastoral  and  romantic  with  the  clas- 
sical and  poetical,  as  if  a  Dryad  of 
the  woods  had  turned  shepherdess. 
The  perfections  with  which  the  poet 
has  so  lavishly  endowed  her,  sit  up« 
on  her  with  a  certain  careless  and 
picturesque  grace,  *aB  though  they 
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had  fallen  upon  her  unawares.'  Thus 
Belphoebe,  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  issues 
ft'om  the  flowering  forest  with  hair 
and  garments  all  besprinkled  with 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  they  had  en- 
tangled in  her  flight ;  and  so  arrayed 
by  chance  and  '  heedless  hap,'  takes 
all  parts  with  '  stately  presence  and 
witn  princely  port,'  most  like  to 
Perdita." 

'Tis  surely  the  loveliest  pastoral 
poem  in  the  world,  this  of  Florizel 
and  Perdita.  All  unknown  to  Her- 
mione, in  her  sad  seclusion,  has  her 
lost  child  been  leading  a  life  of  beau- 
tiful innocence  and  happiness ;  and 
the  princely  son  of  the  man  whom 
her  mfatuated  husband  had  suspect- 
ed her  of  loving  too  well,  has  woo'd 
and  won  the  royal  shepherdess. 
There  is  something  infinitely  de- 
lightful in  such  an  alliance,  that 
finally  heals  and  restores,  and  brings 
all  disturbances  within  the  dominion 
of  reconciliation  and  peace. 

"  The  qualities  which  impart  to  Per- 
dita her  distinct  individuality,  are  the 
beautiful  combination  of  the  pastoral  with 
the  elegant-— of  simplicity  with  elevation 
—of  spirit  with  sweetness.  The  exqui- 
site deliciicy  of  the  picture  is  apparent. 
To  understand  and  appreciate  its  effective 
truth  and  nature,  we  should  place  Per- 
dita beside  some  of  the  nymphs  of  Ar- 
cadia, or  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  who, 
however*  graceful  in  themselves,  when 
opposed  to  Perdita,  seem  to  melt  away 
into  mere  poetical  abstractions :  As,  in 
Spenser,  the  fair  but  fictitious  Florime], 
which  the  subtle  enchantress  had  moulded 
out  of  snow,  '  vermeil  tinctured,'  and 
informed  with  an  airy  spirit,  that  knew 
'  all  wiles  of  woman's  vnts,'  fades  and 
dissolves  away,  when  placed  next  to  the 
real  Florimel,  in  her  warm,  breathing, 
human,  loveliness. 

**  Perdita  does  not  appear  till  the 
fourth  act,  and  the  whole  of  the  charac- 
ter is  developed  in  the  course  of  a  single 
scene,  (the  third,}  with  a  completeness 
of  effect  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  re- 
quired^-nothing  to  be  supplied.  She  is 
first  introduced  in  the  dialogue  between 
herself  and  Florizel,  where  she  compares 
her  own  lowly  state  to  his  princely  rank, 
and  expresses  her  fears  of  the  issue  of 
their  unequal  attachment.  With  all  her 
timidity,  and  her  sense  of  tlie  distance 
which  separates  her  from  her  lover,  she 
breathes  not  a  single  word  which  could 
lead  us  to  impugn  either  her  delicacy  or 
her  dignity." 
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Tbe  impression  of  her  perfect  beau- 
tj  and  airy  elegance  or  demeanour 
— ^the  arUeas  manner  in  which  her 
innate  nobility  of  soul  shines  forth 
through  her  partial  disguise — her 
natural  loftiness  of  spirit,  breaking 
oat  when  she  is  menaced  and  revi- 
led by  the  king,  as  one  whom  his 
son  has  degraded  himself  by  merely 
looking  on — the  immediate  recollec- 
tion of  herself,  and  of  her  humble 
state;  and  her  hapless  love,  so  full  of 
beauty,  tenderness,  and  nature— 
that  sense  of  truth  and  rectitude,  that 
upright  simplicity  of  mind  which 
disdains  all  crooked  and  indirect 
means,  and  would  not  stoop  for  an 
instant  to  dissemblance,  while  it  is 
mingled  with  a  noble  confidence  in 
her  love,  and  in  her  lover — to  all 
these  delightful  traits  and  touches 
our  attention  is  turned  with  the 
finest  perception  of  the  natural  and 
poetical,  in  the  accompanying  ex- 
tracts, which  breathe  of  beauty  like 
the  groves  in  spring. 

**  This  love  of  troth,  this  corucieniiouf' 
luu,  which  forms  so  distinct  a  feature  in 
tbcdraracter  of  Perdita,  and  mingles  with 
its  pictoresqae  delicacy  a  certain^ rmness 
ind  dignity,  is  maintained  consistentlj 
to  the  last.  When  the  two  lovers  fly 
together  from  Bohemia,  and  take  refuge 
in  tbe  court  of  Leontes,  tbe  real  father 
of  Perdita,  Florizel,  presents  himself  he- 
fore  tbe  king  with  a  feigned  tale,  in  which 
he  has  been  artfully  instructed  by  the  old 
counsellor  Camillo.  During  this  scenes 
Perdita  does  not  otter  a  word.  In  the 
strait  in  which  they  are  placed,  she  can- 
not deny  the  story  which  Florizel  re- 
lates ;  ahe  will  not  confirm  it.  Her  si- 
lence, in  spite  of  alt  the  compliments 
and  greetings  of  Leontes,  has  a  peculiar 
and  characteristic  grace ;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  scene,  when  they  are  be- 
trayed, the  truth  bursts  from  her  as  if  in- 
stinctively, and  she  exclaims  with  emo- 
tion, 

*  The  hcaTCM  wt  fpi«t  upon  us-^vlU  not  hsTe 
Our  eootxaeC  oelefanted.* 

**  After  this  scene  Perdita  says  very 
little.  Tbe  description  of  her  grief,  while 
listening  to  the  relation  of  her  mother's 
death,  and  of  her  deportment  as  she 
stands  gazing  on  the  statue  of  Hermione, 
fixed  in  wonder,  admiration,  and  sorrow, 
as  if  she  too  were  marble — 

'  O  royal  piece ! 
There's  magic  in  thy  nujwty,  which  hM 
From  thy  admiriDg  daughter  U*en  the  spirits. 
Standing  fike  itMM  betide  thee  !* 
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are  touches  of  character  conveyed  indi- 
rectly, and  which  serve  to  give  a  more 
finished  effect  to  this  beautiful  picture." 

From  Hermione,  after  many  years 
of  sorrow  restored  to  life  and  ll^ht, 
turn  we  to  Desdemona,  after  a  tew 
months'  bliss  delivered  into  the  dark- 
ness of  death  and  the  grave.  "  All 
that  can  render  sorrow  majestic  is 
gathered  around  Hermione — ^all  that 
can  render  misery  heart-breaking  is 
assembled  round  Desdemona!  The 
wronged  but  self-sustained  virtue 
of  Hermione  commands  our  venenu 
tion ;  the  injured  and  defenceless 
innocence  of^^  Desdemona  so  wrings 
the  soul,  *  that  all  for  pity  we  could 
die  I* " 

Wordsworth's  fine  line  is  familiar 
to  all  ears. 

''  The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor." 

Yet  Desdemona  displays  at  times, 
quoth  our  fair  critic,  *'  a  transient 
energy,  arising  from  the  power  of 
affection;  but  gentleness  gives  the 
prevailing  tone  to  the  character.  So 
thought  Othello.  **  Then  of  so  gentle 
a  condition  !"  lago.  *'  Aye,  too 
rentle."  Poison  presented  in  a  flower! 
z  et  gentle  as  sne  is — to  excess — to 

Eassiveness — to  non-resistance^t  is 
ere  truly  said,  that  to  us  who  per- 
ceive her  character  as  a  whole,  the 
extreme  gentleness  is  portrayed  with 
such  exceeding  refinement,  that  the 
effect  never  approaches  to  feeble- 
ness. If  it  ever  do,  Oh,  Heavens  I 
think  on  the  face  of  the  Moor  when 
madden'd  I  Desdemona  says,  that 
when  he  rolled  his  eyes,  he  was  "fo" 
tal  thenf^  so  it  would  seem  that  she 
had  seen  him  in  fits  before  he  thought 
of  smothering  her  with  pillow  and 
bolster.  Once  only  in  her  whole  life 
had  she  ever  prevaricated;  about 
the  handkerchief,  when  Othello  said, 
** there* s  magic  in  the  web  of  it.**  Nor 
do  we  remember  to  have  heard  the 
remark  Mrs  Jamieson  makes  on  that 
prevarication : — **  Desdemona,  whose 
soft  credulity,  whose  turn  for  the 
marvellous,  whose  susceptible  ima- 
gination had  first  directed  her 
thoughts  and  affections  to  Othello,  is 
precisely  the  woman  to  be  frightened 
out  of  her  senses  by  such  a  tale  as 
this,  and  betrayed  by  her  fears  into 
a  momentary  tergiversation.  It  is 
most  natural  in  such  a  being,  and 
shows  us  that  even  in  the  sweetest 
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natiirefli  wiAoiit  moral  energy  therd    80  oomptotel^  did  SbakspaMW  «iil«r  Into 
can  be  no  completenoBS  and  conBisi-    the  angelic  rt finement  of  the  cbancter 


ency.*'    Once  ahe  prevaricated,  and 
once  she  lietL 

"  EmUia.  O,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 
Dec  Nobody ;  I  myself;  farewell ! 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord ;  O  fare- 
weU!" 
OtheUo.  She*s,  like  a  liar,  fonetobnm- 
Ing  hell ! 
*Twai  I  that  kiU'd  her.** 

Like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell  I  a 

J'aundiced,  a  swarthy,  and  a  bloody 
udgment  Was  ever  forgiveness  so 
taken  up,  before  our  very  eyes,  on 
anffel  winn,  to  heaven  I 

We  would  not  for  all  the  world  say 
one  word  in  disparagement  of  Her- 
nlone;  but  the  dignity  of  that 
**  Queen,  matron,  andmother,"  ele- 
vating as  it  is,  and  most  noble,  af- 
fects us  not  so  profoundly  as  the  in- 
nocence— tke  boly  ignorance  of  Des- 
demona. 

**  When  Othello  lint  ostngei  her  in 
a  manner  which  appears  inexplicable,  she 
seeks  and  finds  exeoses  for  him.  fibe 
is  so  innocent,  that  not  only  she  esanot 


**  Endued  with  that  temper  which  is 
the  origin  of  superstition  in  love  as  in 
religion,*~wbich,  in  (act,  makes  love  it- 
self a  religion,— ^he  not  only  does  not 
utter  an  upbraiding,  but  nothing  that 
Othello  does  or  says,  no  outrage^  no  in- 
justice can  tear  away  the  charm  with 
which  her  imagination  had  invested  hioa, 
or  impair  her  faith  in  his  honour; 
'  Would  you  bad  never  seen  him!'  ex- 
claims Emilia. 

*  Det,  So  wooid  not  1 1— oy  love  doth  so  ap- 
prove hiiDf 
ThAt  even  his  Btubboniiieii.hit  diecb  sad  frovM* 
Usve  snee  snd  favour  in  thenu*  '* 

Tbe  character  is  felt  rif  htly  by  tlila 
—her  most  eloauent  emogist  of  her 
virtues — to  be  vitally  the  same  as  that 
of  Miranda.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  dialogue  appropriated  to  De&- 
demona,  there  is  not,  it  is  hinted,  one 

general  observation.  Words  are  with 
er  the  vehicle  of  sentiment,  and 
never  of  reflection;  just  as  they  al- 
ways are  with  the  Lady  of  the  En- 
chanted Isle,  and  with  no  other  of 
Sl)akspeare*8  female  cbaractera  of 


believe  herself  snspected,  but  she  cannot    any  importance  or  intereet^Haot  even 
eoDcetve  die  existenee  of  guilt  in  oihen.     Ophelia. 


*  Somettilnf ,  inie,  of  itate, 

eitbtf  ftoB  Veoira,  or  aooM  ttntaatch'd  pnctioe 
■de  demonitrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, 
tlath  paddled  hii  dcsr  epirit. 

*Tis  even  lo^ 
Nay*  we  must  ttiink,  men  are  not  gods. 
Nor  of  them  look  fiir  tndi  obierTancet 
Aa  fit  Ute  bridaL' 


"  Desdemona,  as  a  character,  comes 
nearest  to  Miranda,  both  in  herself  as  a 
woman,  and  in  the  perfect  simplicity  and 
unity  of  the  delineation ;  the  figures  are 
differently  draped— the  proportions  are 
the  same.  There  is  the  same  modesty. 
And  when  the  direct  accusation  of  crime  tenderness,  and  grace;  the  same  artless 
is  flung  on  her  in  the  vilest  terras,  it  devotion  in  the  affections,  the  same  pre- 
does  not  anger  but  stnn  her,  as  if  it  disposition  to  wonder,  to  pity,  to  admire ; 
transfixed  her  whole  being :  she  attempts  the  same  almost  etherial  refinement  and 
no  reply,  no  defence;  and  reproach  or    delicacy;  but  all  is  pure  poetic  nature 

within  Miranda  and  around  her ;  Desde- 
mona is  more  associated  with  the  pal- 


resistance  never  enter  her  thought ; 

'  Good  Mend,  go  to  him— for  by  thia  light  of 

haatren 

J  know  not  how  I  loat  him :  here  I  kneel  :— 
If  e*er  my  will  did  tretpan  'galnit  his  love« 
Either  in  dlieoune  of  thought  or  actual  deed  i 
Or  that  mine  eyei,  mine  eara.  or  any  leoie. 
Delighted  them  in  any  otfier  form ; 
Or  that  1  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did* 
And  ever  will,  though  he  do  ihake  me  off 
To  beggaily  divorcement,  love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  fonwcar  me  I  Unkindneu  may  do  mndi. 
And  hit  unkindneu  may  defeat  n^  U£e« 
But  never  taint  my  love. 


pable  realities  of  every-day  existence,  and 
we  see  the  forms  and  habits  of  society 
tinting  her  language  and  deportment: 
jio  two  beings  can  be  more  alike  in  cha- 
racter—nor  more  distinct  as  indiYiduala.* 


-  Othello^  beyond  all  doubt,  was  a 

blackamoor.    "  To  spells  and  miz- 

tures  powerful  o'er  the  blood,"  her 

"  And  there  is  one  stroke  of  consum-    ^^rther  simply  imputed  Desdemona's 

mate  delicacy,  surprising,  when  we  re*    *^^®»  *^d  '*? ^*  ^'^^  devilish  malig- 

member  the  latitude  of  expression  pre.    ^^^Yf  ^  another  cause,  **aye  there^s 

vailing  in  Sbakspeare*8  time,  and  which    the  point"    But  Shakspeare  kneiv 


he  allowed  to  his  other  women  general- 
ly :  she  says,  on  recovering  from  her  stu- 
pefaction— 
'  Am  I  that  name,  lago  ? 


better — ^and  saw  how  it  was  beguiled 
into  her  bosom  by  "  disparity  of  age, 
character,  country,  complexion." 
We  who  are  admitted  into  the  se- 


Jwo.  What  name,  aweet  lady?  ---.♦     ^^^^   \m^    Jameson*    spp  her 

Jkg.  Thai,  whieh  aha  says  my  tard  did  say  I    ?    ^    .  ^^  ™"    Jameson  ,    see  ner 

love  nse  naturally  and ^- 


wa«. 


ia».] 


pharad^M  qft^e  4ff€Cti(ms. 


las 


out  of  the  leading  propesBities  of  her 


**  At  the  period  of  the  Btory  a  spirit  of 
iriU  adventure  had  seized  all  Europe. 
Tlie  discoTerj  of  both  Indies  was  yet  re- 
eest ;  orer  the  shores  of  the  western  he- 
Bi^heie  still  fable  and  osjstery  bung, 
with  all  their  dim  enchantments,  Tision- 
aij  terrors,  and  golden  promises ;  peril- 
ous expeditions  and  distant  Toyages  were 
every  day  undertaken  from  hope  of  plun- 
der,  or  mere  lore  of  enterprise ;  and  from 
these  the  adventurers  returned  with  tales 
of  *  Antres  vast  and  desarts  wild — of  can- 
nibals that  did  each  other  eat— of  An- 
thropophagi, and  men  whose  heads  did 
grow  lieneiith  their  shoulders.'  With  just 
soeh  stories  did  Raleigh  and  Clifford,  and 
their  followers,  return  from  the  New 
World:  and  thus  by  their  splendid  or 
fearfol  exaggerations,  which  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  those  times  could  not  re- 
fute, was  the  passion  for  the  romantic  and      «        ,->        r    «      ji      i      .     ,      .     <? 
marreUoos  nourished  at  home,  particu-     ^eep  line  of  clouds,  that  had  arisen, 
Urly  among  the  women.     A  cavalier  of    ^p"  '^°®^  °?'  whence,  before  some 


effect— Jies  in  the  character  of  Desde- 
mona.  No  woman  differently  constituted 
could  have  excited  the  same  intense  and 
painful  compassion,  without  losing  some- 
thing of  that  exalted  charm,  which  invests 
her  from  beginning  to  end,  which  we  are 
apt  to  impute  to  the  interest  of  situation, 
and  to  the  poetical  colouring,  but  which 
lies,  in  fact,  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
character.  Desdemona,  with  all  her  timid 
flexibility  and  soft  acquiescence,  is  not 
weak;  for  the  negative  alone  is  weak, 
and  the  mero  presence  of  goodness  and 
affection  implies  in  itself  a  species  of 
power; — ^power  without  consciousness, 
power  without  effort,  power  with  repose 
—that  soul  of  grace  V 

You  have  seen  a  large  lustrous 
star,  shining  so  resplendently  that 
none  hut  itself  was  regarded,aluiough 
many  other  fair  lights  were  around 
their  (]^ueen,  when  all  at  once  a  long 


those  days  had  no  nearer,  no  surer  way 
to  his  mistress's  heart,  than  by  entertaio- 
ing  her  with  these  wondrous  narratives. 
What  was  a  general  feature  of  his  time, 
Sbakspeare  seized  and  adapted  to  his  pur- 


strong  ffust  in  the  upper  region,  has 
wholly  nidden  it»  and  brought  dark- 
ness over  all  the  heavens.  Dim  hours 
f glimmer  by,  and,  lo  I  again  the  same 
uminary,  less  brijght  but  not  less 

pose  with  the  most  exquisite  fel'u;ity  of    beauteous,  is  burning  m  the  zenith. 

effect.    Desdemona,  leaving  her  house-     ^■•''*-   -   -*  ' 

hold  eares  in  haste,  to  hang  breathless  on 

Othello's  tales,  was  doubtless  a  picture 

from  the  life  ;  and  her-  inexperience  and 

her  qniek  imagination  lend  it  an  added 

propriety:  then  her  compassionate  dis- 

positioo  is  interested  by  all  the  disastrous 

chances,  hair-breadth  'scapes,  and  moving 

accidents  by  flood  and  field,  of  which  he 

has  to  tell ;  and  her  exceeding  gentleness 

and  timidity,  and  her  domestic  turn  of 

mind,  render  her  more  easily  captivated 

by  the  military  renown,  the  valour,  and 

JoAy  hearing  of  the  noble  Moor — 


'  And  to  liU  hoDoun  and  hif  vallaat  patti 
JkMv  t****  har  soul  sad  fbttuiiM  cooMcxata*' 

"  The  confession  and  the  excuse  for 
her  love  is  well  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Desdemona,  while  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  that  love,  and  of  his  course  of  wooing, 
is,  with  the  most  graceful  propriety,  as 
isr  as  she  is  eonceihed,  spoken  by  Othel- 
lo, and  in  her  absence.  The  last  two 
lines  aummiog  np  the  whole— 

*  Sbm  lov«d  m«  for  the'daagera  I  had  panTd, 
Aad  I  iored  her  that  ahe  6UL  pity  them'— 

comprise  whole  volumes  of  sentiment  and 

metaphysics." 

•  •  •  * 

"  I  will  only  add,  that  the  source  of  the 
pathos  throogfaout— of  that  pathos  which 
at  onoe  softens  and  deepene  the  ^ragic 


Such  a  star  was  Hermione.  You 
have  seen  a  milder,  a  meeker  orb^ 
dewy  in  its  first  rising — and  ere  long 
struggling  in  its  ''innocent  bright- 
ness," through  melancholy  mists,  till 
strangled  by  a  savage  tempest  An 
image  of  Desdemona!  Ajid  when 
the  cloud-rack  is  driving  fast,  yet 
glimpses  of  blue  sky  a^e  intersper- 
sed peacefully  among  the  shining 
congregation  of  vapours,  ever  and 
anon  an  Urn  of  Light  reappears  and 
retires,  now  with  a  mournful  and 
now  almost  with  a  joyful  beauty,  in 
Its  lonely  pil^image  along  the  wood- 
ed ridges  of  the  mountains.  Imo- 
gen 1 

Of  those  Three  Ladies,  which  is 
the  loveliest  and  the  best  ?  "  Of  sJI 
Shakspeare*s  women,  considered  as 
individuals  rather  than  as  heroines, 
Imogen  is  the  most  perfect  lliere 
is  no  female  portrait  that  can  be 
compared  to  Imogen  as  a  woman — 
none  in  which  so  great  a  variety  of 
tints  are  mingled  together  in  such 
perfect  harmony.  In  her  we  have 
all  the  fervour  of  youthful  tender- 
ness, all  the  romance  of  youthful 
beauty,  all  the  enchantment  of  Ideal 
grace, — the  bloom  of  beauty,  the 
bxightness  of  intellect)  and  the  dig' 


You  bred  him  as  my  ptoylUlow,  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  anv  woman :  oTertmya  me 
Almott  the  mim  he  pays.* 

"  When  Posthumua  is  driyen  into  ex« 

lie,  he  comes  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his 

wife : 

'  Imoren,  My  dearest  husband. 

I  someUiiDg  fear  my  father's  wrath,  but  noth'nc 
(Always  resenred  my  holy  duty)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me.    Vou  must  be  gonc^ 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes :  not  comforted  to  live, 
Butthat  there  Is  this  jewel  in  the  world 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Po$thumu$,       Myqueen  1  mymistrenl 
O  lady,  weep  no  more  t  lest  I  gWe  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man.     1  will  rem^n 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
•  %  m  • 

Should  we  be  taking  leaTe 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  UTe. 
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nity  of  rank,  taking  a  peculiar  hue 
from  the  conjugal  character  which 
is  shed  oyer  all  like  a  consecration 
and  a  holj  charm."  -  It  is  thus  that 
this  delightful  writer  expresses  ge- 
nerally her  conception  of  a  character, 
and  then  she  proceeds  to  evolve  it, 
and  to  illustrate  it  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  apt  quotations. 

<'  It  if  true,  that  the  conjugal  tender- 
ness of  Imogen  is  at  once  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  the  drama,  and  the  pervading  charm 
of  her  character ;  but  it  is  not  true,  I 
think,  that  she  is  merely  interesting  from 
her  tenderness  and  constancy  to  her  hus- 
band. We  are  so  completely  let  into  the 
essence  of  Imogen's  nature,  that  we  feel    The  loathneas  to  depart  would  grow-^Adieu ! 

a.  if  we  lud  known  .nd  loved  her  before    ^SSTSJ-but  riding  ftShVS  ^^k 
she    was  married    to   Posthumus,    and     Such  parting  were  too  petty. 

^*'    ^^' i^?:l"^I/**''T  TvT  ''^'""     This  diamond  was  my  mothlS'?tI;krit!'hSrt; 
superadded,  like  tlie  colour  laid  upon  a  •  But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 

beautiful  groundwork.  Neither  does  it  When  Imogen  Is  dead  I • 
appear  to  me,  that  Posthumus  is  un-  «« Imogen,  in  whose  tenderness  there 
worthy  of  Imogen,  or  only  interesting  on  jg  nothing  jealous  or  fantastic,  does  not 
Imogen's  account.  His  character,  like  seriouslyapprehend  that  her  husband  will 
those  of  all  the  other  persons  of  the  drama,  ^oo  another  wife  when  she  is  dead.  It 
is  kept  subordinate  to  hers ;  but  this  could  \^  ©nc  of  those  fond  fancies  which  women 
not  be  otherwise,  for  she  is  the  proper  are  apt  to  express  in  moments  of  feeling, 
subject— the  heroine  of  the  poem.  Every  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  pro- 
thing  is  done  to  ennoble  Posthumus,  and  testation  to  the  contrary.  When  Pos- 
justify  her  love  for  him ;  and  though  we  thumus  leaves  her,  she  does  not  burst 
certainly  approve  him  more  for  her  sake  forth  in  eloquent  lamcnUtion,  but  tliat 
than  for  his  own,  we  are  early  prepared  silent,  stunning,  overwhelming  sorrow, 
to  view  him  with  Imogen's  eyes ;  and  not  which  renders  the  mind  insensible  to  all 
only  excuse,  but  sympathize  in  her  ad-  things  elae,  is  represented  with  equal 

force  and  simplicity. 


miration  of  one 
•  Who  sat  'mongst  men  like  a  deM«nded  god.* 
•  •  •  • 

'  Who  lived  in  oourf,  which  it  is  rare  to  do. 
Most  praised,  niost  loTed : 
A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  the  more  mature 
A  ghus  that  feated  them.* 

And  with  what  beauty  and  delicacy  is  her 
conjugal  and  matronly  character  discri- 
minated I  Her  love  for  her  husband  is  as 
deep  as  Juliet's  for  her  lover,  but  without 


'  /fiMtrm*  There  cannot  be  a  frfnch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym,  O  disloyal  thing. 

That  shouldst  repair  my  youth  I  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me. 

Imogen,  I  beseedi  yon,  sir. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation ;  I 
Am  senseless  of  your  wrath ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Suhdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym,       Past  grace }  obedience  ? 

Imogen.  Past  nope,  and  in  despair— that  way 
past  grace.* " 

Imogen,  we  believe,  was  the  most 


any  of  that  headlong  vehemence,  thatflut-    beautiful  being  ever  beheld  by  Shak- 

tenng  amid  hopci  fear,  and  transport—     °  ^ 

that  giddy  intoxication  of  heart  and  sense. 


which  belongs  to  the  novelty  of  passion, 
which  we  feel  once,  aild  but  once,  in  our 
lives.  We  see  her  love  for  Posthumus 
acting  upon  her  mind  with  the  force  of 
an  habitual  feeling,  heightened  by  enthu- 
siastic passion,  and  hallowed  by  the  sense 
of  duty.     She  asserts  and  justifies  her 


speare. 

"  Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thoubecom'st  thy  bed!  freA 

lily, 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets!     That  I 

might  touch ! . 
But  kiss— one  kiss  !  Rubies  nnparagoned 
How  dearly  they  do't !    'Tis  her  breath. 

ing  that 


affection  with  energy  indeed,  but  with  a  p«rf.,«^Ai,«  «K««iwir  fh».      tn-  a.».. 

a  calm  and  wife-like  dignity-  Perfumes  the  chamber  thus.     The  flame 

»     '  o  the  taper 

« Q^  Thou  took*st  a  beggar,  wouldst  have  Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  nnderpeep 

made  my  throne  u      i- j 

A  seat  for  baseness.                                            ^  her  lids 

Imogen,  No.  I  rather  added  a  lustre  to  It  To  see  the  enclos'd  lights  now  canopied 

iJI^  ^"^  "^^  "sir.  Under  those  windows,  white  and  axure, 

It  is  your  fiiult  that  I  hifVe  loved  Posthumus ;  laced 


ISSl]  Charaeteri  of  the  AffeetioM. 

WHk  y/tm  of  hMTen*t  own  tioet ! 

•  •    •     •     On  her  left  breast, 
A  Boic^  eioqne-fpotud,  like  the  erimioa 

drop 
r  Ch'  bottom  of  a  eowtlip  ! 

•  •     •     •     Under  her  breast 
(Worthj  the  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right 

proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging — hj  my  life 
I  lua*d  it,  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full." 

These  are  all  descriptioDS  of  her 
loTelinesB  given  hj  the  licentious 
lachimo,  and  yet  how  its  purity  pu- 
rifies even  his  thoughts — how  the 
chaste  composure  of  her  sleep,  too 
holy  to  be  voluptuous,  subdues  his 
passion,  and  arrests  his  steps  in  ad- 
miratioo  and  worship  I 

Secretly  wedded,  we  almost  for- 
get that  Imogen  is  not  a  virgin.  Mrs 
Jameson  remarks  that  the  stupid 
obstinate  roalignitj  of  Cloten,  and 
the  vricked  machinations  of  the 
Queen, 

"  A  father  cmel  and  step-dame  false, 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady,*' 

jnstif/  whatever  mifht  need  excuse 
in  til e  conduct  of  Imogen — as  her 
concealed  marriage,  and  her  flight 
from  her  father's  court — and  serve 
to  call  out  several  of  the  most  beau*- 
tiful  and  striking  parts  of  her  cha- 
racter— particularly  that  decision  and 
vivacity  of  temper  which  in  her  har- 
moni2Ee  so  beautifully  with  exceeding 
delicacy,  meekness,  and  submission. 
In  the  scene  with  her  detested  suitor 
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the  dignity,  without  the  assumption 
of  rank  and  royal  birth." 

But»  in  few  words,  Posthumus  re- 
veals to  us  the  character  of  the  sin- 
less creature  he  had  in  his  delusion 
doomed  to  death. 

'*  She  of  my  lawful  pleasure  me  re- 
strained. 

And  prayed  me  oft  forbearance ;  did  it 
with 

A  prudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on*t 

Might  well  have  warm'd  Old  Saturn,  that 
I  thought  her 

As  chaste  as  unsunned  snow  !'* 

It  was  not  to  be  thought  that  such 
a  critic  would  overlook  any  passages 
or  incidents  that  convey  strong  im- 
pression of  the  tenderness  of^Imo- 
gen  for  her  husband ;  and  she  quotes 
several,  mentioning  at  the  same  time 
the^  unobtrusive  simplicity  with 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  the 
perfect  unconsciousness  on herpart, 
which  adds  to  the  effect  Thus, 
when  she  has  lost  her  bracelet— 


'*  Go,  bid  my  woroen^ 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm.     It  was  thy  mas- 
ter's :  'shrew  me 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any'king  in  Europe.     I  do  think 
I  saw't  this  morning ;  confident  I  am. 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm — Ikiss^diL 
I  hope  it  has  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he." 

It  had  so^gone — and  our  know- 
ledge that  lachimo  had  stolen  it, 
maices  the  expression  of  that  hope 


there  is  at  first  a  careless  majesty  of    not  only  natural  but  pathetic — which 


disdain — ^but  when  he  dares  to  pro- 
voke her  by  reviling  the  absent  ros- 
thumusy  her  indignation  heightens 
her  scorn,  and  her  scorn  sets  a  keen 
edge  on  her  indignation. 

And  here  we  cannot  omit  i^otidng 
another  of  those  fine  observations, 
that  drop  so  naturally  from  the  mind 
of  feminine  genius.  **  One  thing 
more  must  be  particularly  remark- 
ed, because  it  serves  to  individualize 
the  character  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  poem.  We  are  con- 
stantly sensible  that  Imogen,  besides 
being  a  tender  and  devoted  woman, 
is  a  princess  and  a  beauty,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  is  ever  superior 
to  her  position  and  her  external 
charms.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
certain  airy  mi^ty  of  deportment 
— a  spirit  of  accustomed  command 
breaking  out  every  now  and  then— ^ 


else  might  have  seemed  too  fantas- 
tical. 

When  she  opens  her  bosom  to 
meet  the  death  to  which  her  hus- 
band had  doomed  her,  she  finds  his 
letters  preserved  next  her  heart 

"  What's  here  ? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus  ?— 
Soft,  we  *U  no  defence*" 

The  baseness  and  folly  of  the  con- 
duct of  Posthumus  in  staking  his 
ring  on  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  ad- 
mits, says  our  admirable  critic,  of 
no  defence,  and  has  been  justly  cen- 
sured. But  on  proceeding  to  shew 
that  Shakspeare,  feeling  that  Pos- 
thumus needed  every  excuse,  has 
managed  the  quarelling  scene  be- 
tween him  and  lachimo  with  the 
most  admirable  skill,  she  makes  for 
him  an  excellent  defence — almost  a 
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juslafieation.  ForPotthuniua  is  not» 
88  in  the  original  tale,  the  challen- 
ffer,  but  die  challenged,  an4  could 
hardly,  except  on  a  moral  principle 
much  too  refioed  for  those  rude 
times,  have  declined  the  wager  with- 
out compromisiDg  his  own  courage, 
and  his  faith  in  the  honour  of  Imo- 
ffen.  His  conduct,  therefore,  was 
foolish,  no  doubt;  but  it  was  not 
base — nor  was  his  order  to  Pisanio 
to  kill  her  cruel  (for. the  times); 
since  he  believed  on  damning  evi* 
dence,  that  *'  thy  mistress,  Pisanio, 
hath  played  the  strumpet  in  my  bed 
—the  testimonies  whereof  lie  bleed- 
ing  in  me."  But  if  he  were  cruel  in 
commanding  her  to  be  killed,  re- 
member his  agony  over  the  bloody 
token  of  Imogen's  death,  in  the  field 
between  the  British  and  Roman 
camps.  Though  he  even  then  be- 
lieved her  guilty,  he  passionately 
desired  that  Pisanio  "  had  saved  the 
noble  Imogen  to  repent"  And  what 
makes  him  "  disrobe  himself  of  his 
Italian  weeds,  and  suit  himself  as 
does  a  British  peasant?*'  He  answers 
*-"  So  ril  die  for  thee,  O  Imogen, 
even  for  whom  my  life  is  every 
breatli  a  death.'*  His  guilt  afainst  her 
still  believed  guilty,  he  longs  to 
cleanse  by  such  expiation.  IThere' 
fore,  honour  to  the  loyal  Leonatus. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Imogen 
appears  more  admirable  in  the  inter- 
view with  the  false  Italian  who  at- 
tempts her  honour,  or  in  the  scene 
with  Pisanio,  near  Milford  Haven, 
when  she  is  told  she  is  to  die  for  in- 
fidelity to  her  husband's  bed. 

**In  the  interview  between  Imogen 
and  lacbimo,  he  does  not  begin  his  atCsck 
on  her  virtue  by  a  direct  accusation 
against  Posthumut;  but  by  dark  hints 
and  balf-uttered  insinuations,  such  as  lago 
uses  to  madden  Ochello,  he  intimates  * 
that  her  husband,  in  his  absence  from  her, 
has  betrayed  her  love  and  truth,  and  for- 
gotten her  in  the  arms  of  another.  Ail 
that  Imogen  says  in  this  scene  is  .compri- 
sed in  a  few  lines-- <a  brief  question  or  a 
more  brief  remark.  The  proud  and  deli- 
cate reserve  with  which  she  veils  the  an- 
guish she  suffers,  is  inimitably  beautiful. 
The  strongest  expression  of  reproach  he 
can  draw  from  her,  is  only,  *  My  lord,  I 
fear,  hath  forgot  Britain.'  When  he  con- 
tinues in  the  same  strain,  she  exclaims  in 
an  agony, '  Let  me  hear  no  more  !*  When 
he  urges  her  to  revenge,  slie  asks,  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  virtue^  <  How  should 
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I  be  revenged  ?-  And  when  he  explains 
to  her  how  she  is  to  be  avenged,  her  sud. 
den  burst  of  indignation,  and  her  imme- 
diate perception  of  his  treachery,  and  the 
motive  for  it,  are  powerfully  fine :  it  is 
not  only  the  anger  of  a  woman  whose 
delicacy  has  been  shocked,  bat  that  of  a 
princess  insulted  in  her  court. 

'  Away !  I  do  contemn  mine  ears,  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee.  If  thon  \rer  t  lionoarabIr» 
Thou  woaldst  hare  told  this  tale  for  rirtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st,  as  base  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  f  entleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  hoaoiir  i  and 
SoUcit'st  here  a  lady  that  disdains 
Thee  aad  the  devil  alike.' 

*'  It  has  been  remarked  by  Hazlitt, 
that  '  her  readiness  to  pardon  lachimo's 
false  imputation,  and  bis  designs  against 
herself,  is  a  good  lesson  to  prudes,  and 
may  show  that  where  there  is  a  real  at- 
tachment to  virtue,  there  is  no  need  of 
an  outrageous  antipathy  to  vice.' 

**  This  is  true;  but  can  we  £aal  to  per- 
ceive that  the  instant  and  ready  forgive- 
ness of  Imogen  is  accounted  for,  and  ren- 
dered more  graceful  and  characteristic  by 
the  very  means  which  lachimo  employs 
to  win  it?  He  pours  forth  the  most  en- 
thusiastic praises  of  her  husband,  professes 
that  be  merely  made  this  trial  of  her  out 
of  his  exceeding  love  for  Posthumus,  and 
she  is  pacified  at  once ;  but  with  exceed- 
ing delicacy  of  feeling  she  is  represented 
IIS  maintaining  her  dignified  reserve  and 
her  brevity  of  speech  to  the  end  of  the 
scene." 

Hazlitt's  remark  is  bad  and  false 
Mrs  Jameson's  remark  is  good  and 
true ;  Imogen  had  an  outrageous  an- 
tipathy to  vice ;  and  so  we  hope  has 
everv  virtuous  woman,  when  soli- 
cited to  sin,  in  her  husband's  absence 
from  home  on  foreign  travel,  by  an 
audacious  villain  like  lachimo. 

**  We  must  also  observe  bow  beauti- 
fully the  diaracter  of  Imogen  is  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Desdemona  and 
Hermione.    When  she  is  made  acquaint-  , 
ed  with  her  husband's  cruel  suspicions, 
we  see  in  her  deportment  neither  the 
pneek  submission  of  the  former,  nor  the  I 
calm  resolute  dignity  of  the  latter.     Tbe 
first  effect  produced  on  her  by  her  hus-  | 
band^s  letter  is  conveyed  to  the  fancy  by 
tbe  exclamation  of  Pisanio,  who  is  gasiog 
on  her  as  she  reads : 

What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  iword  ?    The  papn- 
Bas  cnt  her  throat  already !    No,  t!s  slander« 
Whose  edge  is  shaiper  than  the  awom  1 

And  in  her  first  exclamations  we  trace 
besides  astonishment,  and  anguish,  and 
the  acute  sense  of  tbe  injustice  inflicted 
on  her,  a  flash  of  uMUgaaot  spirit  whidi 
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C^araekri  qfths  AffecHons. 


w«4o  not  f^  iA  DesdAfflooa  Of  Her- 


*  FdK  to  Ui  tei  i-what  Is  *t  to  be  ftltt  ? 

To  lie  is  watch  there,  an^d  to  think  of  him  ? 

To  «•>»  *t«ixt  dodL  and  clo^  ?    IT  deep  diarga 


To  bncak  it  villi  a  feaifU  dzeam  of  him, 

Aad  or  myaeir  amke?— that's  falie  to  his  bed, 

bit}' 

"  nit  u  followed  by  that  affecting  la- 
DCBtatioo  oyer  the  Msebood  and  iojus- 
tiee  of  her  hasfaand,  in  whteh  she  betrays 
BO  atom  of  jealousy  or  wounded  seif-Ioye, 
bat  ohseffes^  in  the  extremity  of  her  an- 
gaith,  that  after  Ut  lapse  from  truth,  *  all 
good  MeBMog  would  be  discredited/  and 
she  thea  retigBa  bersdf  to  his  will  with 
the  most  entixe  aubauaiioD." 

Imogen  has  now 

^  Foi)got  tbat  rareat  treaanre  of  her 

cheeky 
Kiponing  it  onto  the  greedy  bite 
Of  eoBBmon  kiaaing  Titao,  and  forgot 
Her  Ubouraome  and  dainty  trloa  wherein 
Sbe  made  great  Jiiro  aogry," 

and  is  standing,  in  iioy's  dotlies,  be- 
fore Ae  eave  oiF  Beiarius.  She  en- 
ters, and  how  perfectly  beautiful  the 
picture  in  the  few  ftHlowing  lines  I 
Belarius  says  to  the  noble  boys, 
Goiderius  and  Averagas, 

<<Stafl  ooflMiiotin! 
Bat  that  it  cats  our  vioUiaIf»  I  sliottld 

tbiak 
Here  were  a  fiury ! 
GwtdL  What's  the  matter,  sir? 
B«L  Uf  Jupiter,  an  anged !  or,  if  not, 
Aa  earthly  paragon !  Behold  dinnenesa 
No  elder  than  a  boy  * 

ine.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
BefDre   I  enter*d  bere»  1  caUed ;  aad 

ChoQght 
To  have  begged  or  bought  what  I  have 

took:  Good  troth 
I  hsTB  aColea  noa^t ;  nor  wouM  not, 

fhoi^h  I  had  found 
Gold  Jtrewed  o*Uie  floor.  There's  ra(Miey 

for  Bay  meat : 
I  would  have  left  k  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  Aade  nay  meal,  and  parted 
With  prajperalor  the  provider. 
CkiiL  Money,  youth? 
Jnh  AU  gold  and  silver  rather  tarn  .to 
£rt! 
As  tis  no  better  reckoned,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods! 

/aiow  I  see  jtdu  are  angry. 
Kbow,  if  yon  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it.'^ 

But  what  heart  has  not  kindled  at 
the  sudden  love  and  friendship  of 
those  two  young  nobles  of  nature  for 
the  beautiful  boy  Imogeni  their  pity 
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for  poor  sick  Fidele»  and  their  sorrow 
for  his  supposed  death  I 

"-rfrr.   The  bird  U  dead. 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on !    I  had 
rather 

Have  skipped  from  sixteen  years  of  age 

to  sixty, 
To  have  turned  my  leaping  time  into  a 

crutch, 
Tkan  have  teen  thit  /" 

In  herseeminff  death  in  that  cave, 
Imogen  is  n^ore  oeautiful  even  tlisn 
in  her  own  chamber,  when  lacbimo 
describes  her  as  sh6  lies  in  sleep. 
All  gentlest  and  tenderest  epithets 
of  love,  and  sorrow,  and  pity,  are 
lavished  on  the  fair  Fldele,  then 
thought  to  be  a  corpse,  by  those 
young  poets,  and  princes,  and  para- 
gons of  nature.  And  when  they  have 
lightened  the  burden  of  their  sorrow, 
by  pouring  it  out  in  all  wildest  and 
most  waihog  lamentations,  yet  all 
<'  beautiful  exceedingly"  in  the  ima- 
gery of  the  woods,  how  pure  and  deep 
the  moral  vein  that  sanctifies  their 
ele^ac  soagi  But  from  beneath  all 
their  sweet  and  sad  bestrewments, 
she  who  is  their  sister  revives,  un- 
conscious of  having  lain  so  long  in 
that  perilous  swoon — **  Yes,  sir,  on 
Milford-haven ;  which  is  the  way  ?" 
The  most  touching  words  her  pale 
lips- could  have  uttered — and  we 
feel,  as  she  returns  to  sorrow  and 
suffering,  as  if  these  funereal  obse- 
quies had  been  celebrated  but  in  a 
dream  I 

Mrs  Janoieson,  with  the  best  taste, 
says  but  little  of  Imogen  in  the  cave. 
She  alludes  to  the  preservation  of  her 
feminize  character  under  her  mas- 
culine attire,  her  delicacy,  her  mo- 
desty, and  her  timidity,  which  are 
all  managed  with  the  most  perfect 
consistency  and  unconscious  grace. 
Nor  must  we,  says  she,  forget  that 
her  **  neat  cookery,"  which  is  so 
prettily  eulogized  by  Guiderius — 

**  He  cut  cur  roots  in  eharaoterif 

And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  lud  been 

sick, 
And  he  her  dieter," 

formed  {)art  of  the  education  of  a 
princess  in  those  remote  time?.  To 
say  more  of  such  painting  and  such 
poetry,  so  wild  as  almost  to  be  pre- 
ternatural, and  yet  natural  all  over, 
and  of  wondrous  elevation,  she  her- 
self felt  would  be  worse  Uian  needless. 
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and  in  her  delight  and  admiration 
her  eloquent  lips  are  route. 

But  we  must  give  the  beautiful 
conclusion  of  her  critique :— • 

"  The  catastrophe  of  this  play  has  been 
much  admired  for  the  peculiar  skill  with 
which  all  the  various  threads  of  interest 
are  gathered  together  at  last,  and  en- 
twined with  the  destiny  of  Imogen.  It 
may  be  added,  that  one  of  its  chief  beau- 
ties is  the  manner  in  which  the  character 
of  Imogen  is  not  only  preserved,  but 
rises  upon  us  to  the  conclusion  with  add- 
ed grace :  her  instantaneous  forgiveness  of 
her  husband  before  he  even  asks  it,  when 
she  flings  herself  at  once  into  his  arms, 

'  Why  did  yoa  throw  your  wedded  lady  from 
you?* 

and  her  magnanimous  reply  to  her  father, 
when  be  tells  her,  that  by  the  discovery 
of  her  t#b  brothers  she  has  lost  a  king- 
dom-— 

'  No— I  have  gainM  two  worlds  by  it*— 

clothing  a  noble  sentiment  in  a  noble 
image,  give  the  finishing  touches  of  ex- 
cellence to  this  most  enchanting  portrait. 
"  On  the  whole,  Imogen  is  a  lovely  com- 
pound of  goodness,  truth,  and  affection* 
with  just  BO  much  of  passion,  and  intel- 
lect, and  poetry,  as  serve  to  lend  to  the 
picture  that  power  and  glowing  richness 
of  effect  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
wanted ;  and  of  her  it  might  be  said,  if 
we  could  condescend  to  quote  from  any 
other  poet  with  Sbakspeare  open  before 
us,  that  *  her  person  was  a  paradise,  and 
her  soul  the  cherub  to  guard  it.'  *' 

We  comenow  to  Cordelia.  Words- 
worth saySy  that  to  her 

**  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears." 

To  weep  over  a  flower,  would 
scarcely,  under  any  circumstances, 
except  association  with  miserable 
sufferings  of  the  heart,  be  becoming 
in  a  man  not  only  full-grown,  but 
"  somewhat  declined  into  the  vale 
of  years."  Yet  tears  flow  from  pro- 
found depths ;  and  we  wish  Words- 
worth, in  place  of  that  startling  as- 
sertion, would  express  some  of  tnose 
thoughts  inspired  by  the  sight  of 
**  the  meanest  flower  that  blows," 
that  are  "  too  deep  for  tears." 

They  would  probably  be  not  a  little 
lachrymose.  But  Mrs  Jameson  right- 
ly says,  that "  there  is  in  the  beauty  of 
Ck>rdelia's  character,  an  effect  too  sa- 
cred for  words,  and  almost '  too  deep 
for  tears;*  within  her  heart  is  a  fathom- 
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less  well  of  purest  affection,  but  its 
waters  sleep  in  silence  and  obscurity. 
Every  thing  in  her  seems  to  lie  be- 
yond our  view,  and  affects  us  in  a. 
manner  which  we  feel  rather  than. 
perceive.  The  character  appears  to 
have  no  surface,  no  salient  points  on. 
which  the  fancy  can  readily  seize  ; 
there  is  little  external  developemenc 
of  intellect,  less  of  passion,  and  still 
less  of  imagination."  It  is  completely 
made  out  in  the  course  of  a  few 
scenes,  and  we  are  surprised  to  find, 
that  in  these  few  scenes  there  are  ma- 
terials enough  for  twenty  heroines. 
She  then  gives  us  her  idea  of  Corde- 
lia's character  :^ 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  cha- 
racter rests  upon  the  two  sublioiest  prin- 
ciples of  human  action,-»the  love  of  truth, 
and  the  sense  of  duty ;  but  these,  when 
they  stand  alone,  (as  in  the  Antigone,} 
are  apt  to  strike  us  as  severe  and  cold. 
Sbakspeare  has,  therefore,  wreathed  them 
round  with  the  dearest  attributes  of  our 
feminine  nature,  the  power  of  feeling  and 
inspiring  affection.  The  first  part  of  the 
play  shews  us  how  Cordelia  is  loved,  the 
second  part  how  she  can  love.  To  her 
father  she  is  the  object  of  a  secret  prefer- 
ence ;  his  agony  at  her  supposed  unkind, 
ness  draws  from  him  the  confession,  that 
he  had  loved  her  most,  and  *  thought  to  set 
bis  rest  on  her  kind  nursery.'  Till  then  she 
had  been  '  his  best  object,  the  argument  of 
his  praise,  balm  of  hisage,  roost  best,  most 
dearest!*  The  faithful  and  worthy  Kent 
is  ready  to  brave  death  or  exile  in  her  de. 
fence  ;  and  aftc^rards  a  farther  impres- 
sion of  her  benign  sweetness  is  conveyed 
in  a  simple  and  beautiful  manner,  when 
we  are  told  that  '  since  the  lady  Cordelia 
went  to  France,  her  father's  poor  fool  had 
much  pined  away.'  We  have  her  sensi- 
bility '  when  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
which  should  express  her  goodliest ;'  and 
all  her  filial  tenderness  when  she  com- 
mits her  poor  father  to  the  care  of  the 
physician,  when  she  hangs  over  him  as  he 
is  sleeping,  and  kisses  him  as  she  con- 
templates  the  wreck  of  grief  and  majesty.** 

We  have  then,  accompanied  by  il- 
lustrative quotations,'  unpretending 
but  admirable  remarks  on  Cordelia's 
mild  magnanimity,  as  it  shines  out 
in  her  farewell  to  her  sisters,  of 
whose  evil  qualities  she  is  perfectly 
aware, — in  the  modest  pride  with 
which  she  replies  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy — ^the  motives  with  which 
she  takes  up  arms,  *'  not  for  ambition 
but  a  dear  father's  rights/'-^in  her 
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calm  fortitade  and  elevation  of  soul  tery,  any  thing  withheld  or  withdrawn 

arifliDg  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  after  from  t>ttr  notice,  eeizet  on  our  fancy  hy 

her  defeat,  and  lifting  her  out  of  all  awakening  our  curiosity.     Then  we  are 

conaideiation    of    self,    while    she  won  more  by  what  we  half  perceive  and 

feels  and  fears  only  for  her  father.  1"^^  create,  than  by  what  is  openly  ex- 

What  follows  is  more  striking,  and  pressed  and  freely  bestowed.     But  thia 

fihews  how  genius  can  utter  senti-  feeling  is  a  part  of  our  young  life :  when 

men  to  as  original  as  just,  even  on  a  ^^^^  <^°^  jeMs  have  chilled  u%  when  we 

subject  tiiat  is  felt,  if  not  understood^  ®^  ^^  longer  afford  to  send  our  souls  • 

by  all  the  world.  ^road,  nor  from  our  own  superfluity  of 

life  and  sensibility  spare  the  materials  out 

'^  Bat  it  will  be  said  that  the  qualities  ®'  ^1"<^  we  build  a  shrine  for  our  idoU- 

here  ezemi^ified — as  sensibility,  gentle-  then  do  we  seek,  we  ask,  we  thirst  for  that 

Bcss^  magnaaimity, — fortitude,  generous  warmth  of  frank,  confiding  tenderness, 

aflectioB — are  qualities  which  belong,  in  which  revives  in  us  the  withered  affections 

their  peilectioD,  to  others  of  Shakspeare's  ^nd feelings,  buried  but  not  dead.  Thenthe 

chancters — to  Imogen  for  instance,  who  ®^M  of  love  Is  welcomed,  not  repelled 

nottes  them  all :  and  yet  Imogen  and  "^^  '^  gracious  to  us  as  the  sun  and  dew 

Cordelia  are  wholly  unlike  each  other.  ^  ^^  seared  and  riven  trunk,  with  its 

Even  thou^   we  should  reverse  their  ^<bw  green  leaves;     Lear  is  old — '*  four- 

fitoatioDs,  and  give  to  Imogen  the  filial  *^^  and  upward" — ^but  we  see  what  he 

devotion  of  C^ordelia,  and  to  Cordelia  the  l^'^  ^^n  in  former  days:  the  ardent  pas- 

eoDJogal  virtues  of  Imogen,  still  they  '^<'°'  ^^  youth  have  turned  to  rashness 

would  remain  -perfectly  distfnct  as  wo-  <">^  wilfulness  $  he  is  long  passed  that 

men.      What  is  it,  then,  which  lends  ^^  when  we  are  more  blessed  in  what 

to  Cordelia  that  peculiar  and  individual  ^®  bestow  than    in  what  we  receive, 

troth  of  character  which  distinguishes  ^b^n  he  says  to  his  daughters  *  I  gave 

her  from  every  other  human  being?  ye  all !'  we  feel  that  he  requires  all  in  re- 

**  It  is  a  natoral  reserve,  a  tardiness  *^"!'  with  a  jealous,  restless,  exacting  af- 

of  disposition    '  which  often  leaves  the  f<Bction  which  defeats  its    own  wishes. 

history  miapoke  which  it  intends  to  do,*  ^^w  many  such  ar^  there  in  the  world  ? 

a  subdued    quietness  of  deportment  ^ow  many  to  sympathize  with  the  Aery, 

and  expression— a  veiled  shyness  thrown  ^^^^  ^'^  'n*'>>  when  he  shrinks  as  if  pe- 

over  all  her  emotions,-^her  language  and  trified  from  Cordelia's  quiet  calm  reply ! 

her  manner — making  the  outward  demon-  .,'^^^'  .  Now  our  joy, 

itration  invariably  fiill  short  of  what  we  w^^^Sli^Si^yto'dStf" 

know  to  be  the  feeling  within.    Not  only  A  third  more  opident  than  your  listen  ?  Speak  I 
is  the  portrait  singuhirly  beautiful  and       L!^r!v'^gT^^^^ 
interesting  in  itself,  but  the  conduct  of        Cor.  Noihing. 

Cordelia,  and  the  part  which  she  bears        ^\-  Not>*^  can  oome  of  notUng—ipeak 

in  the  beginning  of  the  story,  is  rendered  \^,  Unhappy  that  I  am  I  I  cannot  heave 

consistent  and  natural  by  the  wonderful  ^y  ^^"^  ^^^  my  mouth.    I  love  your  majesty 

truth  and  delieat^  with  which  this  pecu-  ^«»''*»°«  ^  »y  »»nd ;  nor  more,  nor  le».' 
liar  disposition  is  sustained  throughout        **  Now  this  is  perfectly  natural.    Cor- 

the  play."  delia  has  penetrated  the  vile  character 

of  her  sisters.     Is  it  not  obvious  that  in 

MaDjhare  written  well — ourselves  proportion  as  her  own  mind  is  pure  and 
mayhap  among  the  number  —  of  guileless,  she  must  be  disgusted  with 
Cordelia — ^none  better  Uian  Charles  ^^^  8^o**  hypocrisy  and  exaggeration. 
Lamb  and  Mrs  Jameson.  You  will  ^^^  empty  protestations,  their  <  plait- 
find  our  account  of  her  character  ^  cunning  ;•  and  would  retire  from  all 
and  condition  in  Drake's  Life  of  competition  with  what  she  so  disdains 
Sbakspeare,  quoted  from  an  an-  "^  abhors,— even  into  the  opposite  ex- 
tiqoe  number  of  Maffa.  The  Doc  ^"^^  ^"  ""^  a  case,  as  she  says  her- 
tor  calls  it  incompflrable — ^but  here  is 

something  at  least  as  good — ^pardon  '  Whatihoold  CordeUa  do  ?— lo?e  and  be  silent' 

tbe^l»nnTeM  vanity  ofa  simple  old  p„  ^^  ^^  eiprcion.  «f  Le«_ 

'  What  can  yon  lay  to  draw 
•*  In  early  yojith,  and  mora  particular-         ^  *^*  ""*  opulent  than  your  liaten  ?• 

ly  if  we  are  gifted  with  a  lively  imaginar-  are  enough  to  strilce  dumb  for  ever  a  ge- 

tion,  sueh  a  efaamcter  as  that  of  Cordelia  serous,  delieste,  but  shy  disposition,  such 

is  calculated  above  every  other  to  impress  as  is  Cordelia's,  by  holding  out  a  bribe 

and  captivate  us.    Any  thing  like  mys«  for  professions. 
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« If  Cordelia  were  not  thus  portrayed^ 
thU  deliberate  coolneta  would  strike  us  as 
verging  on  harabneM  or  obstinacy ;  bat 
it  is  beautifully  represented  as  a  certain 
modification  of  character,  the  necessary 
result  of  feelings  habitually,  if  not  natu- 
rally, repressed ;  and  through  the  whole 
play  we  trace  the  same  peculiar  and  indi- 
vidual disposition— 4he  same  absence  of 
all  display— the  same  sobriety  of  speech 
veiling  the  most  profound  affections— 
the  same  quiet  steadiness  of  purpose— 
the  same  shrinlung  from  all  exhibition  of 
emotion. 

« (  Tons  les  sentimens  naturels  otit  leur 
pudeur,'  was  a  viva  voce  observation  of 
Madame  de  Sta^I,  wheh  disgusted  by  the 
aentimental  affectation  of  her  imitators. 
This  *  pudeur,*  carried  to  an  excess,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Cordelia.  Thus,  in  the  description  of 
her  deportment  when  she  receives  the 
letter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  informing  her 
of  the  cruelty  of  her  sisters  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  Lear,  we  seem  to 
have  her  before  us. 

*  Kent.  Did  yoar  letters  pierce  the  queen  to 
any  demonstration  of  grief  r 

Gent.  Ay,  sir,  she  took  them,  ud  read  them 
in  my  presence  : 
And  noMT  and  then  an  ample  tear  stole  down 
Her  delicate  cheek.   It  seemed  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion ;  who,  most  rebel-like. 
Sought  to  be  king  over  her. 

Kent.  O  then  it  moved  her! 

Gent.  Not  to  a  raj^e. 
Faith,  once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of 

father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  hear^ 
Cried,  Sisters!  sisters!  Shame  of iadies—Sttttri  f- 
What !  V  the  storm !  V  the  night ! 
Let  pity  not  be  believed!  Then  she  shook        ' 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes  : 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Then  away  she  started,  to  deal  with  grief  alone.* 

**  Here  the  last  line  —  the  image 
brought  before  us  of  Cordelia  starting 
away  from  observation,  '  to  deal  with 
grief  alone,* — ^is  as  exquisitely  beautiful  as 
it  Is  characteristic. 

<'  But  all  the  passages  hitherto  quoted 
must  yield  in  beauty  and  power  to  that 
scene,  in  which  her  poor  father  recogni- 
ses her,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  distraction^ 
asks  forgiveness  of  his  wronged  child. 
The  subdued  pathos  and  simplicity  of 
Cordelia's  character,  her  quiet  but  In- 
tense feeling,  the  misery  and  humiliation 
of  the  bewildered  old  man,  are  brought 
before  us  in  so  few  words,  and  at  the  same 
time  sustained  with  such  a  deep  iatui- 
tive  knowledge  of  the  innermost  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  that  as  there  is 
nothing  surpassing  this  scene  in  Shak- 
speare  himself,  so  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  compared  to  it  in  any  other  writer. 

*  Cor,  How  does  my  roySI  lordl    How  fares 

your  migesty  ? 
laar.  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  of  the 

graret 
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Thott  art  a  soul  ia  bliss  j  but  1  sm  bomd 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own.  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead, 

Cor*  Sir,  do  yon  know  me  ? 

laar.  Ypu  are  a  spirit,  I  know ;  When  did  jou 
dier 
Cbr.  StiU,  still  fltr  wide  I 

Phyt,  He^s  scarce  awake :  let  him  akma  a  whiles 

Lear,  Where  have  I  been?     Whoe  am   I^ 
FairdayUcht?— 
I  am  mightily  fibuMd.  I  should  eren  die  with  pity 
To  see  anotner  thus.    1  know  not  what  to  say. 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands.    Let's  see  ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    Would  I  were  assured 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor.  O  look  upon  me,  sir. 
And  hold  your  hands  in  benedictlaB  o*sr  bm. 
No.  sir,  you  must  not  kneel.  ^ 

Lear.  Way,  do  not  mock  met 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fbnd  old  man, 
Fonrseore  and  upwvda  {  and  to  dnl  plunly 

you, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfbel  mfnd. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  ] 
Yet  t  am  doubtful :  for  1  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is :  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments,  nor  1  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.  I>o  not  }au^  at  me  ; 
For  as  I  am  a  man,  I  thmk  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 
Cor.  And  so  I  am,  I  am  1 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet  \  Yes,  'faith.  I  pray  you 
weep  not : 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your 


Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  cause,  they  hate  notk 
Cw.  No  cause,  no  cause  1* 

''  As  we  do  not  estimate  Cordclw'e 
aflFeetion  for  her  father  by  the  coldocas 
of  her  languige,  so  neither  should 
measure  hef  indignation  against  her 
ters  by  the  mildness  of  her  expieasiona. 
What,  in  fact,  can  be  more  eloquently 
aignificant,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
characteristic  of  Cordelia,  than  the  aingle 
line  when  she  and  her  father  are  cooyey- 
ed  to  their  prison*-* 

'  Shall  we  not  see  Ifacst  daughtns  and  Cheee 
sisters?' 

The  irony  here  Ss  so  bitter  and  intense, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  quiet,  so  femi- 
nine, so  dignified  in  the  expression,  that 
who  but  Cordelia  would  baye  uttered  it 
in  the  same  manner,  or  would  hare  con- 
densed such  ample  meaning  into  so  fiew 
and  simple  words? 

'*  We  lose  sight  of  Cordelm  during  tiie 
whole  of  the  second  and  third,  and  great 
part  of  the  fourth  act ;  but  towards  the 
conclasion  she  iieappear&  Jest  as  oar 
sense  of  human  misery  and  wiekedoeasy 
being  carried  to  its  extreose  height,  l>e- 
comes  neariy  intolerable,  *  like  an  etigine 
wrenching  our  frame  of  nature  from  its 
fixed  place^'  then,  like  a  redeeming  angel, 
•he  deseends  to  mingle  in  the  scene, 
*  loosening  the  apringi  of  pity  in  our 
eyes,'  and  relieving  the  impreaaiona  of 
pain  and  terror  by  those  of  admiration 
and  a  tender  pleasweb  For  the  cata- 
strophet  it  is  indeed  terrible i  woodroet 
terrible^  When  Lear  enters  widi  Coide- 
lia  dead  in  fats  arms,  compassioo  nnd  awe 
■0  leise  on  all  our  Iscaltiesy  tfant  we  mt 
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left  oidf  to  tileiiM  and  to  teart.  Bat  if  I 
Bttght  judge  from  m^  oini  seoMtions,  tbto 
atasciopb«  of  Lmt  is  not  so  ovenrbelm- 
mg  u  the  catastrophe  of  Othello.  We 
io  not  tvni  away  with  the  same  feeling 
tfabmlilte  unmitigated  despair.  Cdrdfr- 
Jia  is  a  saint  ready  prepared  for  heaven 
—oar  esTth^is  not  g^d  enough  for  hers 
and  Lear ! — O  who,  after  suflferings  and 
tortures  such  as  his,  would  wish  to  see 
his  life  prolonged?  What!  Replace  a 
eceptre  m  that  shaking  hand  ?— «  crown 
spon  that  old  grey  head,  on  which  the 
tempest  had  ponred  in  its  wrath  ?— on 
which  the  dc«p  dread-bolted  thunders 
asd  the  winged  lightnings  had  ipent 
their  liiryT^O  never,  never ! 

'UkUnpnit  hehatethim 

Thtt  would  viptm  the  tack  of  thU  zoogh  world 

Sttetdi  him  out  longer.'  '* 


In  an  introductory  dialc^e  be* 
tween  Aids  and  Medon  (the  fair  cri- 
tic and  a  friend)  full  of  spirit  and 
grace,  Medon  aska^  ^  do  you  really 
expect  that  any  one  will  read  this 
little  book  of  jours  T*  and  Alda  an- 
swers, ''no  one  writes  a  book  without 
a  hope  of  finding  readers,  and  I  ehall 
find  a  few.^  Bat  ahe  adda  fferrently^ 
"  out  of  the  fbllneaa  of  my  own  heart 
and  Bonl  have  I  written  it  In  the 
pleaanre  it  has  given  me,  in  the  new 
and  various  wiewa  of  homan  natare 
it  has  opened  to  me,  in  the  beautiful 
and  soothing  images  it  lias  placed  be- 
fore me,  in  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  my  own  faculties,  I 
have  already  been  repaid."  But  Me- 
don aska  how  she  could  choose 
**  such  a  threadbare  subject,"  hinting 
that  Alda  has  written  the  book  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  fe- 
male sex.  Some  of  shakspeare's 
women,  he  allows,  are  fit  indeed  to 
'  inlay  heftven  with  stars;"  but  very 
unlike  those  who  at  present  walk  up- 
on the  earth. 

Many,  doubtless,  after  Medon,  will 
call  the  "^  subject  threadbare."  The 
beav^ia  Uiemaelves  hare  to  many 
eyes  a  threadbare  look — ^not  abso- 
Bolutely  tatter'd,  but  sorely  worn, 
like  the  blue  aujrtout— the  more's  the 
pity — of  a  Polish  patriot  or  a  Spanish 
refugee.  In  the  same  predicament 
seem  Shakspeare  ana  the  sky. 
But  as  to  nobler  optics  ^  the  eternal 
hearens  are  fresh  and  strong,"  so  are 
ihe  soDffs  of  the  Swan  of  Avon. 
If  ever,  fil  now,  haye  Shakspeare'a 
female  characters,  except  when  like 
ytara  they  **  were  out  in  twos  and 
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threes^"  been  done  Juttlce  to  on  the 
luminous  page  of  pbilosophicd  criti- 
cism. Mrs  Montague  was  a  woman 
of  much  merit  in  her  day ;  but,  com- 
p^ed  to  Mrs  Jameson,  was  as  an 
owl  to  a  nightingale.    True,  that 

*<  Of  all  the  birds  that  I  do  see, 
The  owl  is  the  wisest  in  her  degree  ;** 

and  her  degree  was  that  of  a  Doctor 
in  Ciril  Law.  The  good  lady  dined 
out  and  in  on  the  credit  of  her  criti- 
cism, and  ought  to  have  been  thank- 
ful that  she  died  not  of  a  surfeit 
Mrs  Jameson,  we  should  guess  from 
her  writings,  is  a  domestic  character, 
and  fond  of  "parlour  twilight."  She 
manifestly  belongs  to  no  coterie;  but 
there  is  no  society,  however  distin* 
guished,  that  her  fine  genius,  talents, 
and  accomplishments,  would  not 
grace.  In  these,  her  exquisite  com- 
mekitaries  on  the  impersonations  of 
the  virtues  of  her  sex,  she  has  '*  done 
the  state  some  service,"  and  they 
will  know  it  ''  Long  experience  of 
what  is  called  the  world,  of  the  folly, 
duplicity,  shallowness,  selfishness, 
which  meet  us  at  every  turn,  too 
soon,"  she  well  says,  '*  unsettles  our 
youthful  creed.  If  it  only  led  to  the 
knowledf^e  of  good  and  evil,  it  were 
well ;  if  It  only  taught  us  to  despise 
the  illusions,  and  retire  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
better.  But  it  destroys  our  belief,  it 
dims  our  perception  of  all  abstract 
truth,  virtue,  and  happiness ;  it  turns 
life  into  a  jest,  and  a  very  dull  one 
too.  It  makes  us  indifferent  to  beau- 
ty, and  incredulous  of  goodness ;  it 
teaches  us  to  consider  self  as  the 
centre  on  which  all  actions  turn, 
and  to  which  all  ihotives  are  to  be 
referred.  While  we  are  yet  youne, 
and  the  passions,  powers,  and  feel- 
ings, in  their  full  activity,  create  to 
us  a  world  within,  we  cannot  fairly 
look  on  the  world  without — all  things 
then  are  good.  When  we  first  throw 
ourselves  forth,  and  meet  burrs  and 
briars  on  every  side,  which  stick  to  our 
very  hearts ;  and  fair  tempting  fruits, 
which  turn  to  bitter  ashes  in  the 
taste,  then  we  exclaim  with  impa- 
tience, all  things  are  evil.  But  at 
length  comes  the  calm  hour,  when 
they  who  look  beyond  the  superfi- 
cies of  things  beein  to  discern  their 
true  bearings ;  when  the  perception 
of  evil,  and  sorrow,  and  sin,  brings 
also  the  perception  of  some  opposite 
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good,  which  awakens  our  indulgence, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  which 
excites  our  pity." 


These  fine  sentiments,  so  finely 
expressed,  introduce  a  noble  eulo- 
gium  on  the  moral  and  philosophical . 
genius  of  Shakspeare.  For  in  his 
pages,  says  Uiis  gifted  lady,  the  crook- 
ed appears  straight,  the  inaccessible 
easy,  the  incomprehensible  plain. 
All  we  seek  for  is  found  there ;  his 
characters  combine  history  and  real 
life ;  they  are  complete  individuals, 
whose  hearts  and  souls  are  laid  open 
to  us— all  may  behold  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

**Medon.  He  flattered  no  bad  passion, 
disguised  no  vice  in  the  garb  of  virtue, 
trifled  with  no  just  and  generous  princi- 
ple.   He  can  make  us  laugh  at  folly,  and 
shudder  at  crime,  yet  still  preserve  our 
love  for  our  fellow  beings,  and  our  reve- 
rence for  ourselves.     He  has  a  lofty  and 
a  fearless  trust  in  his  own  powers,  and 
in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue ; 
and,  with  his  eye  flxed  on  the  load-star 
of  truth,  steers  us  triumphantly  among 
shoals  and  quicksands,  where  with  any 
other  pilot  we  had  been  wrecked ; — for 
instance,  who  but  himself  would  have 
dared  to  bring  into  close  contact  two 
such  characters  as  lago  and  Desdemona? 
Had  the  colours  in  which  he  has  arrayed 
Desdemona  been  one  jitom  less  trans- 
parently bright  and  pure,  the  charm  had 
been  lost ;  she  could  not  have  borne  the 
approximation:  some  shadow  from  the 
overpowering  blackness  of  his  character 
must  have  passed  over  the  sunbright  pu- 
rity of  hers.     For  observe,  that  lago's 
disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  Desdemona  is 
not  pretended,  it  is  real.    It  arises  from 
bis  total  want  of  faith  in  all  virtue ;  he  is 
no  more  capable  of  conceiving  goodness, 
than  she  is  capable  of  conceiving  evil. 
To  the  brutal  coarseness  and  fiendish 
malignity  of  this  man,  her  gentleness  ap- 
pears only  a  contemptible  weakness ;  her 
purity  of  affection,  which  '  saw  Othello's 
visage  in  his  mind,'  only  a  perversion  of 
taste ;  her  bashful  modesty  only  a  cloak 
for  evil  propensltes: — so  he  represents 
them  with  all  the  force  of  language  and 
self-conviction,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
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listen  to  him.  He  rips  her  to  pieees  be- 
fore us— he  would  have  bedeviled  an 
angel !  yet  such  is  the  unrivalled,  though 
passive  delicacy  of  the  delineation,  that 
it  can  stand  it  unhurt,  untouched.  It  is 
wonderful ! — ^yet  natural  as  it  is  wooder- 
fuL  There  are  still  people  in  the  world, 
whose  opinions  and  feelings  are  tainted 
by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  evil 
side  of  society,  though  in  action  and  in- 
tention  they  remain  right ;  and  who  with- 
out  the  real  depravity  of  heart  and  ma- 
lignity of  intention  of  lago,  judge  as  he 
does  of  the  characters  and  productions  of 
others." 


Alda  is  then  asked  by  Medon,  if 
there  be  indeed  in  the  world  many 
*'  women  in  whom  the  affections  and 
the  moral  sentiments  predominate," 
and  she  answers  many  such ;  for  the 
development  of  affection  and  senti- 
ment \§  more  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
than  that  of  passion  and  intellect  and 
less  observed.    It  is  more  common 
too,  and  therefore  less  remarked; 
but  in  women  it  generally  gives  the 
prevailing  tone  to  the  character,  ex- 
cept where  vanity  has  been  made  the 
ruling  motive,  ^da,  therefore,  want^ 
ed  character  in  its  essential  truth,  not 
modified  by  particular  customs,  by 
fashion,  by  situation ;  she  wisheid  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
affections   would  naturally  display 
themselves  in  women,  whether  com- 
bined with  high  intellect,  regulated 
by  reflection,  and  elevated  by  imagi- 
nation, or  existing  with  perverted 
dispositions,  and  purified  by  the  mo- 
ral sentiments.  ''  1  found  all  in  Shak- 
speare ;  and  his  delineations  of  wo- 
men, in  whom  the  virtuous  and  calm 
affections  predominate,  and  triumph 
over  shame,  fear,  pride,  resentment, 
vanity,  jealousy,  are  perfect  in  their 
kind,  because  so  quiet  in  their  ef- 
fect." 

How  nobly  Mrs  Jameson  has  dis- 
charged one  part  of  her  gracious  task 
we  have  now  seen ; — and  next  month 
we  shall  be  delighted  to  accompany 
her  in  her  exposition  of  the  Charac- 
ters of  Passion  and  Imagination. 
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CHABACTBB8  OP  THE  AFFECTIONS. 


SRAKBPEARE. 


Much  has  been  said  and  sung  in 
praise  of  this  our  era  or  age.  To  bear 
some  people  speaks  you  would  think 
it  the  mostillustriouB  since  the  Flood ; 
that  not  till  now  had  the  human  soul 
reached  its  full  stature,  and  been 
firmly  knit  in  all  its  powers.  Accord- 
ing to  their  creed.  Sensation,  Percep- 
tion, Judgment,  Abstraction,  Taste, 
Imagination,  Crenius,  Reason,  are  now 
dl  as  excellent  faculties  as  they  ever 
can  be  in  mortal  nature.  Compared 
with  Uie  past,  the  present  is  a  glori- 
ous time,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
ita  glories  will  sunrive  in  the  future. 
DawninghassTOwn  meridian;  nor  is 
there  need  of  another  sun  to  rise  on 
midday,  so  splendid  the  illumination 
of  the  mental  heavens.  **  The  fond 
admirers  of  departed  worth,"  must 
moderate  their  enthusiasm — hang 
down  their  heads  and  be. mute.  The 
**  March  of  Intellect"  has  left,  dwin- 
dled in  the  distance,  shapes  whose 
stature  once  seemed  to  reach  the  sky. 


We  smile  to  read  that  there  were 
giants  in  those  days ;  for  to  the  'Marge 
orbs  of  our  msjeetic  eyes,"  they  are 
but  pigmies.  Of  all  obsolete  beliefs, 
the  most  absurd  is  that  in  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors. 

But,  strange  to  note,  as  much  has 
been  said  and  sung  in  disparagement 
of  this  our  era  or  age.  It  has  been 
eloquently  lamented  that  the  ancient 
spirit  is  dead — dead  and  buried.  The 
"  Fancy's  Midwife  "  is  a  sinecurist — 
for  she  is  called  on  to  assist  at  no 
new  births.  And  how  should  she, 
since  Fancy's  self  is  effete ;  and  her 
elder  sister,  Ima^nation,  once  so  pro- 
lific in  her  loveliness,  a  Polyandrist 
with  all  her  Passions  of  old  ardent 
as  bridegrooms  and  affectionate  as 
husbands  in  that  long  honeymoon 
that  for  ages  knew  no  setting,  has 
been  by  her  lords  and  masters  ''flung 
off  to  beggarly  divorcement?"  As 
for  Reason,  she  has  turned  her  eyes 
outwards  from  herself  and  her  own 
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being— become''oftheeartb,earthy*'  nied,  hardly  has  the  trembling  of 

«-Bnd  goes  by  steam  on  railroads  their  palls  subsided  into  the  utter  still- 

with  prodigious  velocity,  along  mat-  ness  of  their  sepulchres.    Great  and 

ter  where  m  things  have  at  last  found  shining  lights  are  for  ever  rising  and 

iheir  level.   *Ti%  an  age  of  mere  ma-  setting ;  but  to  some  eyes  they  look 

chinery,  and  all  its  pride  is  in  Dy-  lustrous  only  when  burning  in  the 

munics.  beauty  of  life ;  to  others,  it  would 

They  who  **  live  in  the  BphH  ftHkln  seem  flMtt  they  must  be  sanctified  by 

creed,"  can  see  nothing  but  steam-  the  mists  of  death,  before  they  can 

engines.  Up  and  down  for  ever  before  be  felt  to  be  objects  of  admiration 

thehr  eyes  is  moving  a  prodigious  or  worship. 

pisini.    Ef  ery  thiag  Mems  to  them  We  need  ool  fear  lo  ny,  tlMi  h«w- 

|o  Ittite  lile^iMthfaig  t#  hate  sool.  tver  enlightened  In  nmch  loay  be 

All  is  animated  and  in  motion,  but  the  mind  of  that  man  who  indulges 

spirit  and  thought  are  denied  to  be  himself  in  scornful  or  contemptuous 

anywhere  amidst  that  continual  dat-  appreciation  of  the  moral  ana  intel- 

ter ;  for  lectual  worth  of  this  affe,  it  must  be 

«  They  are  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  *?  "«<^^  dimmed  or  obscured ;  and 

iuent  and  divine.'*  ^^^  ^  ^^"^  deeper  darkness  must 

dwell  In  his  mind  who  thfaJn  him- 

It  is  not  for  us  tp  compose  such  gelf  coeval  with  the  birth  and  reign 

guarrels.    But  they  disturb  us  not,  of  the  only  true  light  Both  are  blind, 

for  ours  is  the  perpetual  equanimity  Yet,  perhaps,  though  the  "  laudator 

of  Thoughtful  Love.    The  "  soul  of  temporis  acti"  appear  the  more  par- 

the  world"  sometimes  dumges  its  donable»  becmise  of  the  magnifying 

outward  aspect,  although  its  inner  power  of  the  clouds  and  shadows 

self  be  unchanged;  and  sometimes^  resUng  on  the  bygone  world,  which 

after  change  wide  and  deep  has  ta^  all   strangely  seems   to  belong  to 

ken  place  within  it,  externally  it  the  imagination  where  all  is  invest- 

looks  almost  the  same ;  as,  after  a  ed  with  glory,  yet  we  cannot  ovA*- 

long  night's  unsuspected  thaw,  ice  look,  in  his  love  and  honour  of  the 

that  you  believed  could  sustain  an  dead,  his  coldness  and  injustice  to 

army,  sinks  treacherously  beneath  the  living;  nor  forgive  the  envy  or 

your  feet,  and  then  you  berin  to  see  the  jealousy  which  all  unknown  to 

water  floating  over  the  whole  lake  himself  may  be  lurking  in  his  heart, 

that  is  fast  breaking  up  from  its  fro-  and  making   him   thus  indifferent 

Sen  slumber.  Iq  ^^  greatness  before  his  eyes,  or 

Something  of  this  sort  may  be  averse  to  gaze  on  its  splendour.  His 

gomg  on  now.  There  may  be  abreak-  reverence  of  the  dead  may  in  itself 

ig  up  of  old  bondage.  Like  a  freed-  be  perfecUy  pure ;  but  not  so  hb 

man,  the  human  mind  may,  with  the  regard  for  the  living,  towards  whom 

stately  steps  of  recovered  liberty,  be  he  may  look  as  objeeto  that  in  their 

tramplinff  upon  its  chabs.  But,  lUas  eminence  and  altitude  «  intercept 

and  alackadav  I  what  if  we  are  for-  the  son's  glad  bems^"  and  keep  his 

ced  to  exclaim,  as  we  look  on  the  ambitious  spirit  in  the  shade.   Dead 

VMiaiies  of  too  many  of  the  manu-  men  tell  no  more  talea-they  write 

mittea—  no  jgi^^.^  poems.    But  great  geniuses 

«<3Mths  blind  beggardsnee!  thecri^  who  are  walking  among  us  and  above 

pie  ilD^!"                               '^  us»  are  emerging  ever  and  anon  like 

suns,  bringing  or  brightening  the 

For  our  own  shsgle  and  simple  day,  and  he  wishes  they  were  dead  i 

selves,  no  fdth  have  we  in  the  supe-  nay,  shudder  not  at  the  expression 

riority  of  this  age  over  the  ages  that  of  such  a  sentiment— for  is  it  not 

have  preceded  It ;  nor  do  we  accuse  worse  to  wish  they  had  never  been 

it  either  of  any  inferiority;  being  bom— and  worst  of  all  to  deny  or 

well  pleased  to  live  out  our  appoint-  derogate  from  their  God-given  glory 

ed  time  under  the  manifold  blessings  as  long  as  it  shines  high  in  the  wna- 

of  a  merciful  Providence  scattered  ment— admiring  it  more  freely  as  we 

in  shower  and  sunshine  wide  over  perceive  it  about  to  set — and  lavish* 

our  Father-Land.    Great  men  have  mg  our  admiration  on  the  **  mighty 

been  among  us ;  great  men  are  among  orn  of  song"  only  when  it  has  sunk 

US}  or  if  that  be  by  any  in  aught  de-  for  ever  ? 
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Hie  people,  enla^  who  praise  so  eiag— end  all  not  beiag  o?erniucli( 

axtranigantiy  and  eniaglj  the  pre-  Bui  how  many  causes  are  constantly 

wn^  are  in  general  not  so  unjust  to  at  work  to  smother  that  mounting 

the  past  as  ignorant  of  it    ^  Out  of  flame  I    Even  in  the  noblest  natures^ 

a%hty  out  of  mind."  But  ear  and  eye  how  utterly,  at  times,  it  seems  to  be 

are  f<v  e?er  ministering  love,  and  extinguished,  as  if  frost  were  on  the 

joy,  and  pride»  till  their  fife  is  felt  to  fuel  with  which  they  feed  it !    The 

be,  in  ite  folnees,  the  only  life*— tlieiF  more  comprehensive  it  is,  the  more 

age  the  only  age.    All  around  them  intense ;  tor  while  it  gathers,  as  if 

are  bold  bright  breathing  realities;  spreads,  all  substances  in  which  the 

nor  dream  they  of  aw&ing  from  element  lurlcs,  the  rery  atmosphere 

their  tombs,  onsubstantia]  phantoms,  is  rarified,  and  tliere  is  no  vapour  to 

The  dead  have  buried  the  dead^let  damp  the  fire.    But  see  how  men  of 

the  living  lore  and  eulogise  the  11-  genius,  false  to  themselves  and  to  the 

ving—>with  their  lofty  heads  let  them  cause  they  were  sent  to  champion, 

aU  strive  to  strike  the  stars.  ti^e  cause  of  truth,  narrow  their  sym^ 

But  we  are  philosophers.    To  us  pathies,  hedging  them  within  a  pale 

there  la  nopast— no  present— no  fu«  of  prejudices,  and  in  literature,  poet? 

ture— no  Time.    We  are  a  man  but  ry,  and  philosophy,  and 

of  one  Idea^-of  Bbing.  We  are  hap  «  Xo  party  give  up  what  was  meant  fi» 

py  or  miserable  according  to  the  light  mankind!" 

KhiniiMP  on-^.    Has— has  been — is  »,,          ,                    ...          ,     • 

iTlt  fa  lordy  or  terrible-good  or  Thuj,    ^ere    are    richly   endiied 

wicked— hesTen  or  bell.    Ifcmer—  mtode,  whose  ■ympathiei  with  gemii* 

Rndar— Sophoclee- Vl^ — Dante  "'8^*  •*■'«  ^^^  univerwl,  that  wiU 

-Milton-^hakBpeare-BTTOii-  ?!}?»*"  °®  P®**'^  ^^\^J^  '^^  J^ 

Word.worth-Scott--all«re;.taiid.  E»»abethan  age.      Other,  eschew 

log  together  like  great  treee-and  we  Shakipeare,  and  km  the  toeof  Pope. 

hToufworahip  m  the  old  Druids.  """J'^^u*"/"  u®''?JI'  ^1  ^*'  ^^l 

Bat  we  areWlng  mystical.    All  jay.  of  the  darker,  the  sterner,  and 

we  mean  to  say  is,  &t  the  Good  and  *^»  *"""„P^!*'T...^'if.  '**'"]' 

the  Fair  lire  iifthe  amalgamating  and  ""  "•  ""chivalrously  dispoMd. 

immortaUsing  iplrit  orLove-and  S:"'"  *®  Wordsworthians  worship 

that  Love  haS  but  to  open  ita  eyes  to  *^/ '*^"!  «' "»^"'  *•  ">'«•?•» 

behold  the  Good  anrthe  Fair,  of  of  the  wood*  But  what  should  hm- 

which  the  horizon  Is  boundless.  W  ?"  ?•  'ST'v?!'"*/^"".^"**  ^•"'•' 

Love  mar  be  moody  and  capricious ;  *^  ^7.  ^f^]^^  ^  ^  '»"^y  ^  «»• 

nay  wink  or  drop  ite  eyelid*  or  look  "»«» /l,  "f*"**  F««f  "••^  \  ^/j^ 

sd^ee,  and  the^  It  sen  imperfectly  •■  ■d'ni«t«on  of  all  inconsistent  with 

or»Dfa.;ormayholditshanSsbefore  P^ff^nco  of  one;  accordtog  to  that 

lt.all-aeeiiigorS8,tiUltsbrainbeblind  "fJ^?^  T^^^ .tLH^  ,^2 

Mdoat    ften,  «as  a  picture  to  a  '""'•'»'  ""''  T^'S'  *'""*''.  *S 

blind  man's  eyes."  or  to  a  brute's,  fa  «««»  ,«"  »«"  J  ^\  "iJI' A"L^ 

not  only  the  material  creation  6ut  "••"..gi'"  •  '"f?'"f*  .'?T.»^ 

the  spiritual  too,  even  to  the  eyes  of  ""»'»8  **  ^^K?^^'^*^  *"  ?**  *" 

Lore;  and  tUs  life  loses  the  light  of  "?•  '<»•  is  a  different  rose  to  every 

poetrr.  just  as  tiie  earth  is  darkened  P"'  •'  *7^  ^  *"•  *®'"'  «»*  »o  also 

by  a  Total  Sun  Eclipse.  "?".^"I^ir'        »             *  -    u 

'ThB  grand  secret,  then,  is  to  pre-  ^*  *•  '"»'""  »' """f,  "^  '1!|* 

terveiS  us  the  spirit  of  Love,   -fiiat  pr«J'«>»«'»  •"*  »»'S«*"~  "«•  P"J*«- 

b  indeed  "X  exclusive  worship,  men  imagine 

„  _.                 .....           .  they  elevate  the  character  of  its  oh- 

l-^'T"^"                  •*•  •  j««^  "»d  likewise  their  own-or  r». 

"^^  •  ther  their  own  reputation.    "  There 

ind  that  dead  or  inert,  "how  stale,  is  an  Idol  I  You  think  It  mean ;  but 

flat,  and  unprofitable,  seem  to  us  all  we  tell  you  it  Is  magnificent,  and  that 

the  uses  of  this  world  1"  and  unez-  what  you  think  clay  and  iron,  is  gold 

Mtent  tb«  world   of  imagination,  and  ivory.  Were  you  as  wise  as  we, 

WUle  that  Uvea,  and  moves,  and  has  you  too  would  fall  down  and  worship 

It*  being,  it  never  wants  fitting  food ;  it,  as  we  do  in  spirit  and  in  truth.^ 

Mr  need  ever  be  famished  or  satia>  Converts  are  maae;  and  the  sect,  aa 

ttd  is  daaidi  or  pl«ntj<»Uttl«  auffi-  it  is  enlarged,  beoomea  num  and 
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more  intolerant  alike  of  any  other  and  Uiat  too  mo.t  atrenuously,  deU- 

ffiwd  ofany  other  good  works,  vered  up  bound  soul  and  body,  to 

nwkl^  «M  7  «eat  mMi ;  but  hie  pursuits,  high  or  low,  of  worldly  am- 

d^o^Te  buf^SSeSTii  the  uni-  Sition.  To  them  Poetry  either  i.  not, 

devotees  see  out «  «  ^^  ^^^  ,gg^^  j^  ^^  gg  ^  matter  of 

'*But  sich  love,  though  narrow  and  amusement  or  moonshine ;  or  they 
S.  Jwo  m«»  ht  steadfast :  and.  turn  from  it  with  scorn ;  or  they  de- 
S£T?s  ^Sm^etime^  »  T?m«"»i  «"  f<»  ^o^'J'  "  something  that 
M  U  is  SisrioMte.  Weater  minds  they  know  to  be  too  hijjh  for  them. 
SictoLteTSdr  affection  for  the  an<f  reminding  them.  wiA  the  pam 
bSS  mdln  poetry  change  their  of  regret  and  shame,  of  their  better 
Son  ev^  T^.  They  we  inca-  bein^t  now  repressed  or  oppressed 
SftVtS^t  For  novelty  is  within  them  by  the  calls  or  nccess.- 
C  di^S^t  powerful  over  their  ties  of  the  lot  they  have  chosen  in 
whole  nature :  and  novelty  carries    life.  ■.,<..         n       i. 

r^otrZk'WBTTtmt  in  ite  name.  Yet  apart  and  aloof  from  idl  sucb. 
RcUe  in  literature  as  in  love,  they  though  often  aeeming  to  be  of  them. 
SS^efowttenin  autumn  the  la^  how  many  thousands  on  thousands 

S^lady^^^^^  about  in  spring,    of  pure,  high,  and  strong  spurits,mu9 

S^wLcRm^^^^  —Sou-    there  be  in  this  our  Britain,  who  feel 

tK^S^WSn-K^^  and  know  rirfit  well  what  true  poe- 

wslionXr^heir  day  of  dominion  try  is.  and  Who,  whether  famous  or 
S^er  J^ch  siSecte^  obscure,  are  the  true  poets !    There 

hoS^rfo  th^sl  « ^^^^  discrowned  may  be  some  defects  m  our  system 
hSd?''but;aftera  sir  months' alle.  of  education,  but  our  echopls  and 
Smce  to  Barry  Cornwall,  have  paid  colleges  annually  send  forth  mto  the 
SSrcc^rt  on  bended  knee  to  the  walks  of  the  world  many  noble  youths 
ffis^d  Queens  of  the  Annuals,  who  have  d^unk  at  the  well-heads  of 
and^nally  Settled  down  into  chief  inspiration.  There  may  be  some  de- 
contributors  to  their  own  Albums,  fects,  too.  m  our  system  of  domestic 
Xre  they  reign  instate  over  the  life,  but  round  how  many  happy 
TOTiS  family  of  the  Fugitives  and  the  hearths  are  the  Manners  and  the  Vir- 
FnhiimMals  tues  assembled,  and  where  else,  m 

ffiSid  sirr^  are  we  to  think  that  all  the  world,  are  maids  and  matrons 
the  Love  of  Poetry  is  not  what  it  so  innocent,  so  thoughtful,  as  m 
should  be  in  the  land  where  the  British  homes  ? 
Ss  of  Poetry  has  achieved  ite  The  Reading  Pji^l^\«^\^Jf«,«  ^^ 
Siirhest  triumphs.  If  at  first  sincere,  wieldy  blue-stocking,  but  the  llead- 
it  will  be  faithful  to  the  last.  For  it  inj;  Private  is  a  shm-ankled  lady, 
flows  not  from  sensibility  alone,  with  hose  as  white  as  snow.  To  be 
but  from  reason, «  and  is  judicious ;"  praised  in  reviews,  and  magazines, 
it  may  be  chastened  without  being  and  newspapers,  may  be  all  very 
chiUed;andatempcreddelight,such  pleasant,  but  the  poet  s  heart  must 
as  can  never  die,  arises,  in  the  course  be  touched  with  divlnest  joy  to  know 
of  nature,  from  that  enthusiasm  that  that  his  lays,  if  true  to  nature,  wll 
cannot  survive  the  season  of  youth,  be  read  and  listened  to,  perhaps  with  • 
But  then,  as  Thought  is  the  chief  tears  and  sobs,  by  simple  spinte  in 
element  of  the  imaginative  as  of  the  simple  dwelhngs.  where  all  life  is 
moral  state  of  the  soul,  people  who  simple,  and  poetry  akm  to  religion. 
rive  up  thinking,  or  worse  still,  per-  In  the  great  world  there  is  a  fa- 
haps,  who  turn  all  their  thoughto  into  shion  in  poetry  as  in  all  other  things ; 
worldly  channels,  lose  not  only  their  yet  'tis  but  rarely  that  bad  poetry  w 
power  but  their  sense  of  the  poetical,  fashionable— at  least  in  our  country 
and  become  aware  of  something  not  and  in  our  age.  But  not  unfrequent- 
a  little  absurd  in  Shakspeare.  ly  the  poetry  matronized  by  fashion 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  multitude  is  sufficiently  so-so-ish ;  and  in  those 
of  persons  who  give  up  thinking  al-  Instances,  as  in  Byron's,  where  it  has 
*  together,  as  they  advance  if  not  in  been  of  the  highest  excellence,  cir- 
lifo  at  least  in  years,  is  in  this  coun-  ciunstances,  accidental  or  extrinsic, 
try  very  great ;  and  we  have  but  to  have  kindled  the  rage  which  expired 
look  about  us  to  see  how  mighty  Is  or  cooled,  when  they  ceased,  or  lost 
the  number  of  those  who  do  think,  their  chief  power  oi  excitement  In 
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the  world  of  fashion  the  finest  things    and  sympathized  with,  far  beyond 
io  Bjron  could»  except  by  the  fenr    what  humble  or  desponding  genius* 
of  nobler  nature,  who  cannot  help    nnassuredof  its  sway  over  Uie  heart, 
belonging  to  it,  have  been  but  very    might  hope  or  suBpect  The  restless 
imperfectly  understood ;  and  though    desire  of  novelty  » there  unknown ; 
glorious  poetry  will  make  itself  felt    books  are  valued  by  their  worth,  and 
almost   anywhere,  ,and  bursts    of    that  worth  is  appreciated  by  their  ef^ 
passion  electrify  even  the  palsied  in-    feet  on  sound  heads  and  sincere 
to  convulsive  life,  yet  commonly  the    hearts,  that  think  and  feel  for  them- 
most   questionable    passages  were    selves,  without  slavishness  as  with- 
most  spouted,  and  often  some,  of    out   presumption.      A  good  book  V 
which  the  expression  was  as  imper-    bought  iad  paid  for  is  a  treasure  to 
feet  as  the  sentiment  was  false.    All    the  enlightened  and  loving  mind  of 
who  know  what  poetry  is,  and  what    one  not  rich  in  this  worlds  goods ; 
fashion,  know  ^is — ^that  strains  of  it  is  not  perused  with  that  vun  and 
the  very  highest  mood  would  in  that  giddy  passion  of  curiosity  which  ex- 
irrational  world  be  utterly  unintelli-  pends  itself  on  a  single  reading,  and 
gible ;  and  that  the  diviner  spirit  of  never  more  returns  to  Uie  object  it 
poetry  never  there  received  even  a  burned  to  enjoy;  but  recurrence  is 
pretended  homage.  had  to  its  pages  in  many  an  hour  of 
But  the  true  love  of  true  poetry  leisure  from  household  cares  and 
never  dies — and  we  wish  to  with-  duties,  and  the  thoiu;htfuI  spirit  over- 
draw our  words,  if  we  said  that  it  is  flows  again  and  agam  with  a  new  and 
not  stronf  now  in  the  nation's  heart  an  increased  delight.  ^ 
But  it  is  aeep,  not  loud.  And  we  are        If  all  this  be  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
too  wise  a  people,  with  all  our  fol-  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the  benevo- 
lies,  to  prate  about  poetry,  when  we  lent  criuc;  for  he  feels  assured,  that 
should  be  employed  about  things  provided  he  but  pour  out  his  own 
prosaic.    How  many  libraries  there  opinions  and  sentiments  in  tiie  fer- 
are  in  this  island !    Few  containing  vour  of  truth,  on  any  subject  of  per- 
fifty  volumes,  that  have  not  two  or  manent  interest— on  any  good  book 
three  of  poetry;  and  thousands  on  —new  or  old — in  few  hands  or  In 
thousands,  where  are  ranged  in  all  all — ^his  effusions  will  give  gratificfr- 
honour  all  the  works  immortal  of  all  tion  to  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
tiie  great  sons  of  song.   Nor  of  them  congenial  and  kindred  spirits.    It  is 
0D]y,butof  thePoETiR  MiNOREs,too,  especially    so    with    Poetry.       It 
who^  however  they  may  dislike  the  flourishes  in  immortal  youth.    Who 
epithet,  are  distinguished  among  the  ever  tired  of  reading  Homer,   or 
millions  of  their  fellow*creatures,  by  Spenser,  or  Milton,  or  Shaksp^e  ? 
the  possession  of  some  portion  of  or  of  reading  what  has  been  written 
that  divine  flame  of  which  no  spark  about  them  by  not  unworthy  critics  ? 
ever  fell  without  something  beauti-  Why,  there  were  our  own  articles, 
ful  beneath  it  springing  up  to  life.  about  the  *'  blind  old  man  of  Scio'a 
The  love  of  literature  m  a  nation  rocky  isle,"  thrown  off,  each  at  a 
80  highly  civUized  as  ours,  yet  so  heat,  from  no  other  impulse  than 
ardently  engaged  in  affairs  of  life,  is  that  of  admiration  and  wonder ;  and 
a  stronj?  steady  under-current  that  late  in  the  day  as  they  were  produ- 
keeps  flowing  constantly  on,  while  ced,  they  appear  to  hieive  been  per- 
tbe  upper  waters  are  ruflled  or  tem-  used  with  pleasure  by  many  who,  till 
pestedbyopposing  blasts  that  darken  thus  reminded  of  them,  had  forgot- 
the  surface  or  whiten  it  with  spray,  ten  Homer  and  his  Iliad. 
Thought,  Feeling,  Imagination,  oave  '    It  may  still  be  the  same  even  with 
their  own  ample  and  serene  domain,  Shakspeare.  The  Myriad-minded  haa 
where  they  are  not  indolent  or  idle,  had  many  million  worshippers.    His 
but  alive  and  active  in  their  delight  tragedies  are  all  revelations.  But  not 
In  such  quiet  regions  there  is  better  yet  have  the  mysteries  therein  been 
talkthan  about  the 'Mast  new  Poem."  elucidated  beyond  need  of  farther 
Good  books  win  their  way,  sooner  light    He  may  yet  be  more  clearly 
or  later,  and  by  many  pleasant  paths,  understood,  more    profoundly  felt 
into  the    peaceful   repositories  of  — new  vistas  may  be  opened  up  in 
knowledge;  and  fine  thoughts  and  that  magnificent  umbrage,  shewing 
noble  sentiments  are  participated,  gleams  of  sea  or  shadows  of  moun* 
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tuB— and  wider  become  our  visual  be  mute— 4iol  till  Gardine  Bowlee 

span  over  ^e  Land  of  FaSry.  Com-  haa  joined  her  ai§ter«aerapha  in  beac 

pare  Voltdre  with  Schleffell  and  Ten! 

what  advance  in  the  world's  know-  It  may  be  all  verr  well  for  jon  to 

ledge  of  the  Prophet  and  Priest  of  say  so,  who  are  an  elder]  f  unmarried 

I^ature  I    How  the  black-letter  dogs  man,  with  a  worthy  widow  woman 

barked  at  the  Swan  of  Avon!    But  for  your  housekeeper.  No  doubt  she 


what  was  the  worth  of  the  whole  has  been  exhausted  long  since— and 

pack  in  estimation  with  the  wit  and  during  the  process  of  her  exhaustion^ 

wisdom  of  Charles  Lamb  I    Samuel  many  a  bottle,  too,  of  ratifia.  But  in 

Johnson  himself,  though  one  of  the  woman's  heart  know  that  there  are  a 

grandest  of  God's  creatures,  com-  tiiousand  springs  one  and  aU  inex- 

prehended  not,  in  full,  the  genius  of  haustible,  wough  they  keep  flowing 

the  greatest  of  all  poets.  He  passed  for  ever.    Woe  to  the  hand  that  in* 

from   reverence   to   disdain— from  fuses  bitterness  there,  for  in  nature 

wonder  to  contempt— measuring  all  they  are  most  sweet;  woe  to  the  hand 

he  found  there  by  the  standara  of  that  muddies  them,  for  untroubled 

his  own  experience  *'  of  man,  of  they  are  limpid  at  Iheir  source  as 

nature,  and  ot  human  life,"  forgetting  when  given  back  in  dew  from  het^ 

that  what  he  judged  was — Inspire-  ven  to  earth,  dropt  tremblingly  on 

tion.  For  how  long,  and  by  how  many,  the  rose's  IcAf  in  the  iM'eathless  twi- 

even  of  the  most  enlightened,  were  liffht ! 

Shakspeare's  women  thought  poor  l¥e  cannot  bid  farewell  to  the ''Cha< 

gictures  of  the  brighter  and  better  meters  of  the  Affections"  so  beauti- 

alf  of  humanity  I  Considerate  per-  fully  developed  in  our  last  Number 

sons  souffht  for  causes  to  account  for  bv  the  most  enlightened   eulocist 

that  deplorable  deficiency;  and  the  of  Shakspeare's  loveliest  idealities, 

ffood-natured  easy  world  was  satis-  Hermione ! 

ned  with  the  explanation,  that  in  «<  a       «  ^                 ui     t      >j 

those  days  female  characters  were  "^  ^^  womai..  nobly  ptaBn'd 

enacted  by  boys,  and  that  therefore  ^**  "**"•  *"  ~^"«*'  •»*  *^'*°* ' 
poor  Shakspeare  had  nothine  for  it  Yet  warning,  comforting,  and  com- 
but  to  accommodate  them  all  to  the  mandioe  all  m  vain — such  the  in- 
capacities of  such  representatives,  fatuatea  jealousy  of  her  unworthy 
But  the  blind  eyes  of  heresy  were  lord.  'Tis  the  meanest — ^the  basest 
couched,  and  she  became  a  true  be-  of  all  passions — ^when  causelessly  it 
tiever  in  the  angelical  being  of  wo-  inflames  a  narrow  and  a  shallow 
man,  as  revealed  from  heaven  to  hea-  heart  Invading  a  large  heart,  'tis 
Ten's  own  darling  eenius;  and  in  tiie  like  a  grim  army  of  demons — ^terri- 
stainless  robes  ot  tneir  flowing  beau-  ble.  Shall  conjugal  love  not  exulting- 
ty,  arose  before  the  eyes  of  love  and  ly  enjoy  the  privilege  of  friendship  ? 
pity,  Hermione,  and  Imogen,  and  Des-  Next  to  her  husband  Leontes,  is  ro- 
demona,  and  Cordelia,  and  the  rest,  lixenes,  the  brother  of  his  soul,  dear 
whose  aspect  is  as  the  calm  of  the  eu-  to  Hermione.  To  Sicily  sacred  is 
perior  skies, "  inaccessible  to  earth's  her  life — to  Bohemia  her  hand  Is 

{pollution,"  though  saddened,  even  open.     Of  friendship  she  is  lavish 

n  that  their  own  region,  with  its  as  of  love,  and  both  are  clear  as  daj 

mortal  troubles.    And  have  we  not  in  her  holy  innocence.    But  in  the 

again  seen,  how  female  genius  has  midst  of  her  stately  happiness,  the 

rendered  "  the  beauty  still  more  beau-  Queen,  the  matron,  and  the  mother, 

teous,"  and  shewn  in  woman's  heart,  is  covered  all  at  once  with  dishonour 

''even  in  the  lowest  depths  a  lower  as  with  a  garment.  Odious  in  her  bus* 

deep,"  of  love,  of  innocence,  of  vir-  band's  eyes,  before  ours  she  waxes 

tue,  of  religion  ?  brighter  and  more  bright  "with  some- 

Exliausted  indeed  I    What— and  thing  of  an  angel  light."  Disbelieved 

the  subject— Shakspeare!    Thechar-  butby  one  human  being,  she  appeals 

acteristicsof  women— exhausted!  No  to  Heaven,  and  Heaven  declares  ber 

—not  till  Joanna  Baillie,   "Tragic  sinless.      At  such  a  crisis  of  her  fate, 

Queen,"  has  dropt  her  lyre  for  ever  conscience  communes  willingly  with 

•—not  till  the  Hemans  has  ceased  her  the  sky,  and  we  are  not  startled  by 

wild  and  melancholy  strains— not  till  the  sublime  fiction  of  the  response 

the  rich-toned  voice  of  fair  Landon  and  judgment  of  an  Oracle.    The 
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keut  of  liar  one  priaceljr  boy  Iim 
Imn^^it  is  broken — and  be  k  dead 
of  tbe  paaaion  of  abame — ^not  for  hia 
mothers  aake  ao  mucb  aa  his  fa- 
ther'a—      . 

«-**  tke  fouag  Prince,  wboie  bonounble 

tboogbtc, 
nwagbti  bi^  iiw  one  ao  tendeTi  cleft  tbe 

beart 
DMt  oonU  eonecive,  afiOM  and  fooHah 


BIcMifaad  bie  .gracious  dan !" 

Her  one  royal  girl  ia  exposed  to  pe- 
rish ;  and  bow  touchinelj  is  that  story 
told  by  AntigoniiSy  soTiloquizing  inn 
desert  country  near  the  seal  In 
tbe  lustre  of  yirtue,  and  the  gloom 
of  sgonj,  the  childless  widow — ^for 
tbou^  forgiving  her  husband  all,  she 
hss  pronouncea  a  solemn  dlTorce — 
retires  into  seclusion  from  love  and 
life,  deep,  dark,  and  Incommunicable 
as  tbe  grave.  Into  that  sixteen  years' 
penance— not  for  her  own  sin,  for 
she  b  pure,  but  for  her  husband's, 
with  wbom  abe  doubtless  has  vowed 
to  be  reconciled  on  the  bed  of  death 
(but  Heaven  brings,  in  its  own  good 
time,  a  more  blissful  reconciliation) 
-^imagination  fears,  in  its  reverence, 
even  for  one  moment  to  enter.  It  could 
not  have  been  wholly  unhappy,  self- 
sustained  aa  Hermione  was  by  her 
devotion  to  one  holy  purpose ;  and 
that  die  acted  right  all  bearts  feel  on 
her  wondrous  reappearance  among 
tiie  living  aa  from  tbe  dead.  That  is 
the  moment  when  we  should  have 
felt  that  Shakspeare  had  erred,  if 
erred  be  bad,  in  that  her  lone  sunless 
immurement.  But  our  whole  nature 
leaps  up  in  a  fit  of  joy,  to  hail  tbe 
appariuon ;  and,  seeing  that  Hermi- 
one live^  we^  for^ve  Leontes,  and 
sympathize  with  his  undeserved  hap- 
piness, for  sake  of  her  standing  there 
serenely  and  spiritually  beautiful, 
wbom  we  in  our  ignorance  had  idly 
mourned  as  long  ago  blended  with 
tbe  insensate  dust 

When  Hermione  comes  down  from 
the  pedestal,  passionate  as  is  the 
joy  of  LeoDtes  witnessing  that  appa^ 
rent  miracie,  it  is  but  on  ber  alone 
that  we  gaae  and  think.  Paulina, 
not  abruptly,  but  boldly,  as  was  na- 
tural to  ber  fearless  character,  says, 

<<  Hark  a  little  while. 
Please  you  to  interpose,  U&x  madam  i 
knee), 


Ami  projf  your  moiher*»  hUiswgi  Tum, 

good  lady  1 
Our  Perdita  if  found. 

Herm,  You  gods,  look  down, 
And  from  your  sacred  vials  poor  your 

graces 
Vpommydavghiu'Bheadi  TeUme^muie 

own. 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserved  ?  Wboce 

lived?  How  found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  For  thou  shalt  heat 

than, 
Itnowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being,  have  prt" 

served 
Mysdfto  see  the  issue" 

What  says  Hermione  to  LeontM 
on  their  reunion?  Not  one  wordi 
But  Polixenes  savs,  "  She  emhracea 
him  ;*'  and  Gamillo,  "She  hangs  upon 
his  neck  I  If  she  pertain  tolife,  let 
ber  speak  too."  The  statue  has  atlr- 
red — moved— descended— -and  em- 
braced ;  but  it  is  yet  silent  Camillo 
seems  almost  to  discredit  his  eyes. 
He  doubts  **  if  she  pertun  to  life."* 
**  Let  her  speak !"  and  her  first  found 
words  are  a  prayer  to  tbe  gods  to 
bless  ber  daughter.  She  does  not 
doubt  that  it  is  her  dauehter.  The 
faithful  Paulina  has  tola  her  it  is{ 
and  the  Oracle,  who  bad  pronoun- 
ced herself  innocent,  woula  not,  sl^e 
knew,  have  beguiled  her  with  false 
hopes  that  her  child  was  in  being. 
This  is  Hope — and  this  is  Faith— aim 
this — the  peace  that  passetb  all  un- 
derstanding— is  their  reward. 

We  have  been  somewhat  tpo  hard 
on  poor  Leontes.  We  miist  not  blame 
him  for  having  breathed  a  disease* 
He  has  dree*d  a  rueful  punishment. 
All  the  atonement  that  could  be  made 
for  his  crime  he  did  make— and  tbe 
heavens  had  been  long  bung  with 
black  over  his  head.  His  crown  was 
worthless  in  his  eyes — his  throne 
the  seat  of  misery.  Never  Ipr  one 
day,  we  may  belie ve>  bad  he  not  been 
haunted  by  the  ffhost  of  his  little  son^ 
who  died  of  a  broken  heart — of  the 
baby  exposed  in  the  wild,  and  nev^ 
beard  of  any  more,  either  she  or  4n- 
tigonus.  When  Paulina  says  to  biiUj 
on  the  arrival  of  Florizel  at  his  oquj^ 

*<  Had  our  Prince^ 
Jewel  of  children,  seen  this  hour,  JbebM 

paired 
Well  with  this  lord ;  there  was  not  fiill^ 

month 
Between  their  birthsi 
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Leontes,  Prythee,  no  more! 

Thou  knowest 
He  dies  to  me  again  when  talked  of*" 


Paulina!  thou  waat  bitter  there— and 
what  a  pang  was^ine,  Leontes! 
We  almost  love  Leontes^  in  spite  of 
bis  old  sin,  for  his  reception  of  Flo- 
rizel. 

'*  Leontes.  Tlie  blessed  gods 
Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here !  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman;    against  whose 

person, 
So  sacred  as  it  U,  I  have  done  sin  ; 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father's 

blessed 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it)  with  you, 
Worthy  his  goodness.    What  might  I  have 

been, 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have 

looh*d  on, 
SwA  goodly  things  as  you  /** 

His  love  for  Hermione,  whom,  as 
Paulina  somewhat  harshly  tells  him, 
he  had  "  killed,*'  suffers  no  abate- 
ment any  more  than  his  repentance 
And  his  remorse.  They  are  all  alike 
sincere.  The  memory  of  her  beauty 
is  fresh  as  ever  after  all  those  long, 
dreary,  and  dismal  years ;  and  when 
Paulina  says  to  him,  as  he  gazes  on 
Perdita,  ere  she  Is  known  by  him  to 
be  his  daughter, 

i "  Sir,  my  liege, 
Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in*t ;  not 

a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more 

worth  such  gazes    ■ 
Than  what  you  look  on  now !" 

He  answers  meekly, 

"  I  thottght  of  her 
Even  in  these  looks  I  made  /" 

And  how  could  he  help  it  ?  For  we 
are  told  afterwards  of  "  the  majesty 
of  the  creature  in  resemblance  of  the 
mother."  His  silence  on  first  behold- 
ing the  supposed  statue  of  Hermione, 
which  he  had  brought  Perdita  to 
look  at  along  with  him,  is  affecting; 
his  ejaculations,  broken  and  passion- 
ate, are  so  too ;  snd  when  Paulina, 
as  he  offers  to  kiss  the  statue,  tells 
him  to  refrain,  for  that  she  will  make 
it  move,  indeed  descend,  and  take 
him  by  the  hand,  while  all  who  think 
It  unlawful  business  may  depart^ 
Leontes,  as  if  some  wild  dim  hope 


[Feb. 

were  pretematurally  beatiog  in  his 
heart,  says, 

"  Proceed ! 
No  foot  shall  stir." 


On  receiving  her  embrace,  he  utters 
but  a  very  few  words,  by  joy  struck 
mute.  It  would  be  unchristian  not 
to  forgive  Leontes. 

Sweet  Imogbn  !  why  madest  thou 
with  Posthumus  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage? Because  the  queen  was  a 
wicked  and  cruel  stepmother,  and 
would  have  cared  no  more  to  poison 
thee  in  the  palace  than  a  rat.  No 
blame  attaches  to  a  daughter  on  ac- 
count of  any  virtuous  love-affair, 
who  has  a  bad  mother.  But,  besides, 
the  provocation  she  suffered  from 
that  clumsy  calf  Cloten  was  loath- 
some, and  loveable  was  the  embrace 
of  the  manly  Leonatus.  For  we  are 
assured  on  the  word  of  a  '*  gentle- 
man," that  he  was 

"  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the 

earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  some- 
thing failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     J  do  not 

tliink, 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he.'* 

<*  All  the  learning  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of  he  took 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  miniater'd,  and 
In  his  spring  became  a  harvest ;  lived  in 

court, 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  most  praised, 

most  loved ; 
A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  the  more 

mature, 
A  glass  that  feated  them ;  and  to  the 

graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards ;  to  bis  mis- 

tress, 
For  whom  he  now  is  banishM,— her  own 

price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteem'd  him  and  bis 

virtue ; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read. 
What  kind  of  man  he  is." 

Fair  reader,  canst  thou  blame  Imo- 

fen  ?    and  hear  how  tenderly  her 
usband  speaks  to  her  on  the  eve  of 
his  banishment. 

"  My  queen  I  my  mistress  ! 
O  lady !  weep  no  more;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man!" 

*'  Write,  my  queen ! 
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And  with  miiie  qres  Til  driok  the  words 

yon  tend, 
Ibo^gli  ink  be  made  of  giU  !'* 

But  to  deceive  her  father !  The  very 
contrary  is  the  truth.  Cjmbelme — 
second-wife-ridden — wished  her  to 
majTj  Cloten — ^but  Imogen  •*  chose 
10  e^le,  and  did  avoid  a  puttock." 
What  else  could  his  majesty  expect  ? 
She  teUs  him  plainly^  in  justification 
of  herself  and  husband, 

•      "  Sir, 
It  u  your  fiiult  that  I  have  loved  Foat- 

hamna : 
Too  bred  hion  as  my  ff]ay.fellow;  and  be  Is 
A  man,  vrorth  any  woman  !** 

Is  she  too  bold  in  thus  speakiog  the 
tmth  to  her  father?  The  next  mo- 
ment her  heart  sinks,  and  when  he 
tsks  her,  <■  Art  thou  mad  ?"  She  an- 


"  Almost,  sir :  heaven  restore  me !  Would 

I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daogbter !  and  my  Leon- 

atas 
Oar  neighbour  shepherd's  son !" 

The  Clandestine  Marriage,  then, 
is  vindicated  ?  It  is— sacredly.  For 
"  she  referred  herself  unto  a  poor 
but  worthy  gentleman."  And  though 
her  husband  is  under  ban,  Imogen 
will  not  suffer  even  the  Queen  to 
look  in  his  disparagement.  Pisanio 
informs  them  that  Cloten  had  drawn 
on  his  master,  who  rather  played  than 
fought,  and  the  soul  of  the  young 
wife  is  up,  as  she  says  sarcastically-— 

"  To  draw  upon  an  exile  !  O  brave  sir ! 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together; 
Mysdfhywith  a  needle^  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer-hack/' 

Maid — ^bride— wife-^and  widow,  all 
m  one  bright  glimpse,  and  one  black 
^loom  of  time !  In  her  conjugal  af- 
fection dutiful  and  beautiful,  little 
doth  that  wicked  stepmother  know 
of  the  heart  of  Imogen. 

"Queoi,  Weeps  she  still,  sayest  thou  ? 
Dost  thou  think  in  time 
S)e  will  not  quench,  and  let  instructions 

enter. 
Where ybify  now  possesses?*' 

To  the  poisoner  rock-fast  love  de- 
serves no  better  name  than  **  folly  /" 
Lear,  indeed,  used  almost  the  same 
word— but  oh  I  with  what  other 
meaning,  to  his  Cordelia! 

«  See !  my  poor  fool  is  dead !" 
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And  sets  it  so  verv  bright  a  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  wedded  faith  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  seducer  ?  It  sets  none 
at  all.  Nor  thought  Shakspeare  that 
it  did ;  but  above  the  blackness  of 
lachimo's  guilt  the  soul  of  Imogen 
"star-bright  appears."  The  cun- 
ning of  theserpent  serves  toshewthe 
simplicity  of  the  dove.  But  'lis  a 
simplicity  stronger  to  guard  that  holy 
bosom,  than  a  sevenfold  shield  of 
ethereal  temper.  No  temptation  had 
she  to  sio.  The  "  yellow  lachimo*' 
was  even  a  greater  fool  than  knave. 
He  knew  not  that 

"  Virtue  never  may  be  moved. 
Though  lewdness  court  her  in  the  shape 
of heaven !" 

But  in  her  dialogue  with  that  dunce, 
(and  clever  as  he  was  thought,  he 
was  the  Prince  of  Dunces,)  the  lady's 
whole  character  flashed  from  out  her 
burning  eyes,  while  they  withered 
the  libeller  of  her  liege-lord ;  and 
her  whole  character  smiled  again  in 
the  softened  orbs,  as  from  his  false 
lips— true  at  least  in  this— she  lis- 
tedbd  to  the  recital  of  her  husband's 
virtues.  We  carry  the  remembrance 
of  that  scene  along  with  us  when  we 
see  her  on  her  way' to  Milford-Ha- 
ven—reading  that  heart-cleaving  let- 
ter in  the  handwritiDg  of  her  own 

Leonatus — praying  passionately 

almost  proudlv^and  scarce  upbraid- 
ingly  — for  death  from  Pisanio's 
sword.  Yet  she  more  than  submits— 
she  desires  still  to  live.  Her  hus- 
band may  be  restored  from  his  dis- 
ease—and by  her  be  more  than 
forgiven.  To  love  like  her's  life  is 
sweet.  Therefore  she  becomes  Fi- 
dele,  and  an  inmate  of  the  outlaw's 
cave. 

<*  Flowers  laugh  before  her  in  their  beds. 
And  fragrance  in  her  footing  treads  !'* 

Her  presence  beautifies  the  savage 
scenery  of  the  forest;  and  the  spirit 
of  Love,  breathing  through  that  dim 
disguise,  pervades  the  heroic  hearts 
of  her  unknown  brothers, uniting  the 
bold  and  bright  with^e  fearful  and 
the  fair,  in  the  mysterious  instinct  of 
nature.  She  seems  to  die,  and  that 
dirge  deepens  at  once  our  love  and 
our  sorrow,  as  we  Uiink  of  her 
now  a  spirit  in  heaven.  So  profound 
and  perfect  is  our  pity,  as  we  listen 
to  that  poetry  and  that  music — a 
forest  hymn  indeed  !«-that  we  are  al- 
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most  raeoncUed^  eren  u  Guiderius 
and  ArriragoB  are,  to  Fidele*B  death. 

<<  GuL  Fear  bo  more  the  h£at  o*  the  tun. 

Nor  the  furious  vrinter's  raget ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  tatk  htat  done. 

Home  art  gone  and  ta*en  thy  ungi^i 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust 

OuL  No  exorciser  harm  thee ! 

Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee! 

GuL  Ghost  unlaid  fort»ear  thee ! 

Arv,  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ! 

BoA»  Quiet  consummation  have ; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  !*' 

We  remember  that  we  used  to 
think  of  old  that  Imoffen's  passion 
on  finding  what  she  belfeyed  was  the 
dead  body  of  Posthumus,  was  not 
enough  nUeme.  Boy-crlties  thca 
were  we  on  Shakspeare— bow  we 
are  an  old  man.  What  is  the  trutii? 
fanogen  has  awoke  f nnn  a  poisoned 
Bwoon — andhas  been  bestrewed  with 
flowers  like  one  of  the  dead.  As  the 
swoon  has  gone,  on  comes  sleep. 
•^  Faith,  rii  lie  down  and  sleep  r 
Something  human-like  is  beside  her 
on  the  ground ;  and  on  the  uncertain 
▼ision  uie  says  to  herself,  ^  but  soft ! 
no  bedfellow  V*  Then  seeing  that  it 
is  indeed  a  body,  she  utters  that 
beautiful  exclamation— 

"  O  gods  and  goddesses ! 
Those  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the 

world  ; 
This  bloody  man  the  oare  on't.   /  hope  I 

dream  r 

For  a  while  longer  elie  knows  not 
whethw  the  be  or  be  not  in  the 
power  of  a  dream ;  all  she  hnowa  is, 
tlmt  her  whole  being  is  possessed  bf 
fear  and  trembling.   Shesi^a, 

<<  But  if  there  be 
iTet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  feor'd  gods,  a  pait  of  it !" 

Her  fan<:y—- her  imagination— as  she 
lies  there  half-entranced«-4U'e  bewil- 
dered by  and  bewilder  her  passion — 
and  all  the  language  then  given  ut- 
terance to  in  ner  strange  -agony  is 
pitched  wild  and  high,  a  wonderful 
wailing  oi  poetry. 

**  The  dreaas*8here  still !  it  is  even  when 

I  wake, 
VFiihmitmeaB  wUhin  me;  nxAimagmedf 

fAU 
A  heameee  man  f** 

At  that  moment  her  emotion  must 
be— horror.  In  it  all  her  senses  are 


bound  upf  but  it  relaaea  ifa  hold, 
and  she  now  has  the  whole  miaera^le 
use  of  her  eyes.  ^  The  garment  of 
Posthumus !"  The  human  heart  can 
suffer  but  a  measure — in  hers,  it  haa 
been  an  overflowing  mie-^of  anj  one 
passion.  Her  actions,  her  words,  are 
now  calmer — they  shew  almost  com- 
posure— she  inspects  the  body  of  her 
husband  with  a  fearful  accuracy  of 
love. 

"  I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg;  this  is  his 

hand; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules  ;  but  his  JoTial 


Murder  in  heaven  f  How 9  ^Tis  gome  /** 

Had  she  seen  him  lying  unmutOated 
in  the  miyestic  beauty  of  death,  she 
would  have  poured  out  her  heart  in 
tenderest  grief,  and  there  would 
have  been  more  of  what  is  common- 
ly called  patftof  in  her  lamentadons. 
But  the  bloody  neck — the  sight,  the 
touch  of  that  extorts  butonesnld  cry. 
<'  Murder  in  heaven !"  <<  How  ?  'tis 

Sonel"  Who  but  a  Siddona  could 
9ve  uttered  these  Words  in  shriekB 
and  moans!  with  suitable  accoot- 
paidment  of  stony  eyeballs,  clay- 
wldteface,and  the  convulsive  wring- 
ing of  agonized  hande  I  Out  of  the 
'ecstasy  of  horror,  and  grief,  and  phjr, 
and  love,  and  distraction,  and  de- 
apair  arise— indignation  and  wmk 
towards  his  murdecen.    Pisniiiol 
be  all  curses  darted  on  thee!    and 
that  «*  kraffttkus  devU,  Gloten  !**  All 
is  at  once  Drought  to  light  The  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  their  gnilt 
is  **  strong  as  proof  of  Holy  Wn^" 
or  rather  she  sees  the  murderers  re- 
veided,  as  in  a  lurid  flash  of  H^htDioir.  I 
Forgery  I  poisoning!  aaaasainatioDi 
<<  Damned    Pisanior    ^'Piaanio!'' 
^'Pisaido!*'    "< Damned    Pisanior, 
<<  This  is  Pisanio's  deed  r     «<  Ta  > 
he  and  Cloten!"     '*Piimnio'«  tod 
and  Cloten's  I"    *'  O,  'tis  fyregnsDl^ 
pregnant!"   Thus  she  clenches  the 
proof  of  their  guilt  by  the  iteratioo 
of  Uieir  accursed  names,  the  veiy 
sound  of  every  syllable  composiDg 
them  being  to  herears  full  of  craeltf 
and  wickedness. 

«  Where  is  thy  head?  where'e  ihaif  Ah 

me  I  Where's  that  9 
IKsamo  might  have  hitled  theeaHhehtfftr 
And  Uft  this  head  on  r 


But,  had  his  heart  been  al 
and  his  breast  all  blood-bedabbled, 
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would  fceriroehaTa  been  leas  wild?  attendants,  as  ahe  had  done  in  the 

Than  had  ahe  thought,  "  he  might  eyea  of  the  Briton  Belarius  and  hia 

Jiare  spared  the  heart  I"    Diatraeled  princely  boys.  Lying  on  that  bloody 

thei^  ahe  be,  end  utterly  proatrate,  pillow,  she  utters  these  most  touch- 

what  a  Bwjeatle  image  crosses  her  ing  words, 
brain,  as  ahe  gezea  «a  the  majeatle  ''  This  was  my  master, 

corpse  I  A  very  valisat  Briton,  and  a  good, 

"^Fhmi  this  most  biaTestYsssei  of  the  Thit  h«^e  by  mowrtsineen  lie.  stain  :^ 


world 


Alas  I 


aciack  tiic  mahi.feop  r  There  are  no  mors  sash  «a«t»s;  I  msy 


«0!— 


wandir 


(Hfe  eoloor  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  Romea.ttooceaimt,Cfyoat/erser»ics, 

^Ig^f^  '  *^  'Try  many,  all  good,  ssnre  truly,  DSYsr 

mt  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those  ^^f*"^  soother  msster." 

Wldcheiiuicetolindas:  O,  mylord!  /'-«^««««  ^*'"'^?      v 

BTloidi**  ^«^'  Fidele,  Sir. 

^    '    ,    '  .       .  ....  -Z^ic  Thou  dost  approye  thyself  the  reiy 

Doee  she  smear  ha*  face  with  his  aam» . 


blood?    AdesDoratefancyl    Inher  Thy  nans  well  fits  tiiy  fsith ;  thy  fiOth 

horror  she  madly  desires  to  look  hor-  thy  name. 

rid;  and  nil  this  worid  being  terribly  wat  take  thy  ohanee  with  me  ?  I  wiUnot 

changed  to  her,  she  must  be  terribly  say, 

changed  too,  and  strike  with  affright  Thou  shalt  be  so  well  msster'd ;  but»  hs 

"  those  which  chance  to  find  her.**  sure, 

She  has  forgot  the  cave  and  its  dwell-  No  less  beloved. 

ers,  that,  as  she  was  recovering  from  Go  with  me. 

her  9W09n,  kept  elimmering  before  ^fio,     I'll  follow,  sir.    But  firsts  an*t 

her  eyea.    Siie  thmka  no  more  that  please  the  gods, 

she  **  wae  a  cave>keeper,  and  cooked  ^'H  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 

to  honest  creatures"— to  her  Guide*>  As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig;   and 

rifie  and  Arviragna  have  ceased  to  be  ^       ^^^^                   «       ^  ,. 

—their  beaotiml  images  are  raaed  ^^^^  ^^^  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have 

out  from  her  brain.  She  cares  not  on  ^   ^     strcw'd  his  grave, 

what  part  of  the  wide  wild  worid  she  f  °1  •"  I'  »*»^  »  ?"'"7  ^^  P^^*'**      . 

may  be  lying  now;  and  her  last  ^**  "  }  ^>  ^'^'^  ^^^»  ^  ^^  ^®*P'  *"* 

worda,  ere  once  more  atop  the  l>ea^  .    .,  **f^'     v*        -     »u 

bigpi  of  her  heart,  are,  «  0^  my  lord  I  ^^  ^^**^*"«  "°  **"  "f  7^^^'  ^^"^'^  y^"' 

mylordr     Ai^  who  ei.  «  thoae  fj**^"' ^"'^ Tv!!!iood™A 

r«nL^^  ^tS' '^r    '-'^r  i^d  rather  fathetf^^tSJnTal't^r  thee, 

a  captam,  and  other  officers,  and  a  jj-  friends 

8oothaayer,conver8ingabouttiiewar.  Tlie  boy  hath  taught  ns  manly  duties t 

**  LuciMM.  Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  is  here,  let  us 

WithoBt  iiis  top  ?   The  ruin  spesks,  that  Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 

sometime  And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  parti- 
It  was  a  worthy  building  !  How  1  s  page  I  esns 
Or  deod,  w  deepmg  on  him  f    But  dead  A  grave  !    Come— arm  him  (  Boy,  he  is 

rather :  preferred 

For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed  By  thee  to  us ;  and  he  shall  be  interred 

With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  As  soldiers  can.    Be  cheerfid j  wipe  thim 

dead.  eye»." 

Let's  see  the  boy's  face  r  ,p^^  ^^^^^  .^  p^^^^^^     The  flow 

So  felt  Lucius— a  veteran  Roman  and  ebb  of  passion  is  felt  by  us  to 

general.    But  Imogen,  a  young  Bri-  be  obeying,  like  the  sea,  the  mysteri- 

tdflh  lady,   "abhorred  not  to  make  ous  law  of  nature.    The  huge  waves 

her  1>ed  with  the  defunct,  or  sleep  of  woe  have  subsided  almost  into  a 

upon  the  dead;"  she  had  said  "but  calm.    The  strength  of  love  is  now 

soft!   no  bedfellow  I"   Believing  it  the  support  of  Imogen's  life— and 

was  her  husband's  corpse  she  laid  the  sense   of  duty.     She  has   no 

down  her  head,  where  it  had  often  wish  either  to  die  or  to  live;  but 

lain  before,  and  there  found  obli-  her  despair  is  no  longer  distrac- 

vion.  tion;  and  having   grieved  till  she 

Fldele  at  once  finds  favour  in  the  could  grieve  no  more,  and  reach- 
eyes  of  the  Roman  Luciua  and  his  ed  the  utmost  limiU  of  sorrow,  there 
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she  is  willing  submissively  to  endure 
her  lot.  "  Leaving  »o  his  service !" 
not  till  witli  hef^own  fingers  she  had 
helped  to  dig  her  master's  gravel 
That  done,  and  he  buried,  '*  I  follow 
you,  so  please  vou  entertain  me." 
The  warrior  bids  her  ''be  cheerful 
and  wipe  her  eyes ;"  and  we  cam. 
believe  that  Imogen  obeys  one  half 
of  the  injunction — ^that  she  does 
''wipe  her  eyes;"  but  as  to  being 
"  cheerful,"  never  more  may  a  smile 
-visit  for  a  moment  that  beautiful 
countenance— though  Lucius,  look- 
ing on  it,  may  believe  that  his  page 
is  nappy.  To  him  she  is  but  Fidele ; 
to  us — Imogen. 

It  is  wonderful  how  our  pity  is 
never  impaired  by  our  knowledge, 
all  the  while,  that  the  corpse  is  not 
that  of  Posthumus  but  Cloten's.  Per- 
haps we  forget  that  it  is  so ;  assured- 
ly there  is  no  interruption  given  to 
our  sympathy;  we  partake  in  the 
same  delusion,  which  is  only  dispel- 
led at  last,  to  our  great  relief,  by  the 
last  words  of  Lucius, 

"  Some  fttlls  are  means  the  happier  to 
arise." 

It  was  just  the  same  with  our  feel- 
ings for  Imogen  herself  in  the  forest- 
cave.  The  young  princes  believed 
her  dead — and  we,  though  we  knew 
she  )vas  but  in  a  swoon,  believed  so 
too  —  almost  sufficiently  for  any 
amount  of  sorrow.  The  thought  that 
Fidele  was  not  dead  but  sleeping, 
was  so  dim,  that  it  marred  not  the 
emotions  with  which  we  beheld  her 
funeral  rites,  and  heard  the  dirge 
chanted,  to  the  scattering  over  her 
feir  body  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Poor  Cloten  I  He  must  have  been 
a  fineanimal,  to  be  mistaken,  a  head- 
less trunk,  for  Posthumus.  He  met 
with  scurvy  usaffe  in  the  forest  Gui- 
derius  treated  him  rather  unceremo- 
niously, after  hunter's  fashion. 

'* Re-enter  Guiderius  with  ClotetCs  head. 
This  Cloten  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  parse. 
There  was  no  money  in*t :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knockM  out  bis  brains,  for  he 

bad  none.*' 

'*  Re-enter  Guiderius, 
I  bave  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  tbe 

stream. 
In  embassy  to  his  mother;  his  body's 

hostage 
For  bis  return." 

But  what  took  him  so  far  from  home, 
and  into  such  salvage  places  ?  "  Post- 
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humus,  thy  head,  which  now  is 
growing  upon  thy  shoulders^  Bhall 
within  this  hour  be  off ;  thy  mistress 
enforced ;  thy  garments  cut  to  pieces 
before  thy  face;  and  all  this  done, 
spurn  her  home  to  her  father,  who 
may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry  for 
such  rough  usage."  The  game  of 
heads  is  one  that  two  can  play  at; 
and  Guiderius  was  ^rst  in  hand. 
But  why  did  not  Cloten  "  enforce 
his  mistress"  when  she  was  lying  in 
his  bosom  ?  Beyond  all  credibility,  she 
laid  herself  down  in  her  loveliness 
even  within  his  very  arms.  But  his 
courage  was  cooled— oh  !  the  crsTen 
— ^and  he  offered  not  to  take  even  the 
most  innocent  little  liberty  with  her 
peerless  person.  There  was  some 
excuse  for  his  frigidity — ^why  ? — for 
he  had  lost  not  omy  his  heart  but  his 
head.  'Tis  a  pretty  piece  of  retribu* 
tive  justice. 

'*  Like  a  glory  from  afisr,  like  a  reappear- 
ing star," 

Imogen  shews  herself,  at  the  close 
of  this  "  strange  eventful  history," 
in  Cymbelme's  tent.  A  gallant  C4>m- 
pany,  Cymbeline,  Belarius,  Guide- 
rius, ArviragUQ,  Pisanio  the  faithful, 
lords,  officers,  and  attendants,  Cor- 
nelius the  physician  and  ladies,  Lu- 
cius, lachimo,  the  soothsayer  and 
other  Roman  prisoners  guarded,  and 
behind  Posthumus  and  Imogen.  A 
burst  of  sunshine  brightens  a  day  of 
storm.  There  are  glorious' revela- 
tions. 

"  Guiderius,     This  is  sure  Fidele ! 
Imog,  to  Posth,     Why  d|d  you  throw 

your  wedded  lady  from  you  ? 
Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.         [Embracing  him.'] 
Belarius,  I,  old  Morgan, 

Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime 

banished : 
Mighty  sir. 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me 

father, 
And  think  they  are  my  tons,  are  none  of 

mine ; 
They  are  tbe  issue  of  your  loins,  mj  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cymbeline.  O  Imogen ! 

Thou  bast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom  ! 

Imogen.  No,  my  lord ; 

I   bave  got  two  worlds  by'c. — O  my 

gentle  brothers. 
Have  we  thus  met  ?    O  never  say  here- 
after, I 
But  1  am  truest  speaker :  you  call'd  me 

brother,  j 
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Wkeo  I  «fu  but  your  sister;  I  you  bro- 

tiiefs, 
Whea  yoo  were  so  indeed. 
C^nMiiu.     Tbe  iorlom  soldier,  that 
so  nobly  fought. 
He  wtMild  hare  well  becoxned  this  place, 

and  graced 
The  fhsnkings  of  a  king. 

PosthMMMM.  I  am,  sir, 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming.** 

Cloteo,  Ikeing  a  hiffh-bom  clown, 
had  honourable  death  and  honour- 
ihle  burial.  The  Queen  is  dead-^ 
*  with  horror  madly  dying,  like  her 
Ilfe^" — and  Uiere  is  happy  ending. 


Laud  we  the  gods ; 
And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to 

their  nostrils 
From  our  Ueased  altars  f* 

The  «  Wintei^s  Tale"  and  «  Cym- 
heline,"  affect  us  with  the  same  kind 
of  interest.  They  are  kindred  crea- 
tions, ^  alike,  but,  oh  I  how  differ- 
ent I'*  They  are  ihe  two  most  de- 
l^tfnl  dramas  in  the  whole  world. 
Add  to  them,  "*  As  you  like  it,"  "  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and 
**  The  Tempest,"  and  you  have  the 
"  Planetary  Rre,"  whom  all  eyes 
may  worahip.  ^ 

But  the  *'  Winter's  Tale"  and 
«  Cymbeline"  do  each  other  the 
most  reaemble— beginning,  middle, 
sod  end^-and  their  spirit  is  beauty. 

In  each  the  story  opens  in  a  court 
—courts  of  no  common  character— 
the  SidHan  and  the  British— but  at 
BogiFen  era— or  if  ^ven,  obscurely 
and  uncertainly ;  as  if  no  chronology 
had  beoB  kept,  and  history  were 
not  eren  so  much  as  an  **  old  alma- 
Bsck!" 

Hermione  and  Imogen  are  both  of 
royal  state  a  queen  and  a  princess. 
Both  are  wedded ;  but  the  one  is  a 
mother  and  a  matron,— -the  other, 
though  a  bride,  looks  still  as  if  a  vir- 
gin. But  Hermione  had  once  been 
of  as  delicate,  as  fragile  form  as  Imo- 

fen,  and  Imogen  in  a  few  years  will 
e  as  stately  and  dignified  as  Her- 
mione. 

Both  are  suspected— believed  by 
their  lords,  to  be  guilty  of  incon- 
tinence— though  pure  as  unfallen 
snow  in  its  white  cloud  in  heaven. 
Hermione  appeals  to  the  supernal 
powers,  and  an  oracle  proclaims  her 
mnocence.  Imogen  has  fallen  on 
still  more  evil  times-^and  for  her  tho 


heavens  are  mute.  The  offended 
majesty  of  the  Sicilian  Queen  simu- 
lates death,  and  seeks  a  living  tomb. 
The  persecuted  simplicity  of  the 
British  Princess  takes  refuge  from 
her  lord's  injustice  in  a  cave  of  the 
forest.  After  many  long  silent  years, 
Hermione  descends,  a  living  statue 
from  its  pedestal,  and  receives  her 
husband  into  her  forgiveness.  A  few 
weeks  (or  but  days  ?)  of  wild  and 
woeful  wandering  brings  Imogen  to 
the  royal  tent,  and  to  tne  bosom  of 
the  once  more  loyal  Leonatus.  Per- 
dita,  a  new  star,  rises  in  the  Sicilian 
skies — and  Guiderius  and  Arviragus, 
new  twin-stars,  are  bright  in  that  of 
Britain. 

As  nowhere  else  in  all  poetry  do 
we  so  sweetly  feel  '*  that  lowly 
shepherd's  life  is  best,"  as  in  the 
pastoral  picture  of  Florizel  and  Per- 
dita,  so  nowhere  else  in  all  poetry  do 
we  so  strongly  feel  the  '*  high  life  of 
a  hunter,"  as  when  we  behold  those 
princely  boys,  Guiderius  and  Arvira- 
gus, bounding  along  the  silvan  rocks. 

But  turn  we  now  to  take  anoUier 
farewell  look  of  Desdemona  and  Cor- 
delia. 

The  ^  gentle  Desdemona,  too," 
like  Imogen,  wedded  without  her 
father's  consent  or.kuowledge ;  so  we 
believe  did  Juliet,  so  did  Jessica,  and 
so  fain  would  Perdita  have  done, 
and  mayhap,  had  Prospero  been  un- 
reasonable, even  Miranda.  Sbak- 
speare  is  a  dangerous  authorto  young 
ladies  who  are  not  orphans.  Yet 
what  else  could  the  poor  dear  inno- 
cent affectionate  lovmg  young  crea- 
tures do  ?  Brabantio,  that  surly  old 
licenser  of  the  press,  would  never 
have  given  his  imprimatur  to  an 
essay  on  marriage  by  the  Moor. 
That's  flat  Nobody  knew  that  better 
than  his  own  daughter — and  nature 
never  told  the  "  gentle  Desdemona" 
to  keep  all  her  gentleness  for  her 
sire.  None  of  the  ''  wealthy  curled 
darlings  of  our  nation"  had  taken  her 
fancy,  her  feelines,  or  her  heart;  but 
Brabantio,  though  right  in  calling  her 
*'  tender,  fair,  and  happy,"  was  wrong 
in  affirming  that  her  indifference  to 
them  proved  her  to  be  "  opposite  to 
marriage."  lago  grossly  calls  Othelfo 
*'a  black  ram,"  Brabantio  speaks  with 
disgust  of  his  "  sooty  bosom,"  and 
mine  Ancient  afterwards,  in  Cyprus, 
again  sarcastically  speaks  of  the 
•rBlack  Othello."    AU  that  is  very 
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w«lL  But  not  only  did  Desdenuma 
tee  *<  Othello's  Yisiige  in  his  mind," 
bot  his  complexion,  as  long  as  he 
kept  his  temper,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  generally  thought  repul<* 
si? e.  People  at  large  who  Knew  nim 
express  no  surprise  or  aBtonishment 
at  nearing  that  the  noble  general  had 
married  a  beautiful  white  wife*— 
even  the  <<  divine"  Desdemona.  The 
fairest  women  are  seen  every  day 
marrying  what  must  always  seem  to 
us  the  ugliest  men,  and  for  love,  or 
if  not  for  love,  for  hatred— a  still 
more  unaccountable  case.  Nor  had 
those  ugliest  men-— as  far  as  we  ever 
heard— seen  the  ^  Anthropophi^, 
and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  be* 
neath  their  shoulders,"  nor  could 
the  most  eloquent  of  ibem  have  de* 
livered  a  speech,  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  a  literary  friend,  half  as 
long  as  Othello*s,  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  copious  notes  on  a  paper  that,  if 
observed,  might  appear  to  be  the 
lining  of  his  hat  Where  is  the  won- 
der, then,  of  that  happening  once  on  a 
time  in  Venice,  which  is  perpetually 
happening,  without  one  circumstance 
of  alleviation,  in  London,  and  Man- 
chester, and  Liverpool,  and  Birming^- 
ham,  and  Bristol,  and  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow  r  we  know  a  case  in  Pmslev), 
namely,  that  an  uglv  elderly  gentle- 
man wins,  woos,  and  wears  a  Beauti- 
ful young  lady,  fresh  and  fair  from 
a  boarding  school,  and  an  adepts 
though  a  novice  ^  in  house  affairs  r' 
But  in  good  truth  Othello  was  the 
finest  man  of  his  time— the  Captain 
of  the  Venetian  Six-Feet  Club.  He 
was  yet  in  his  prime^that  is,  **  some- 
what declined  into  the  vale  of  years, 
but  that  not  much."  No  strong- 
bodied,  stronn^minded,  strong*sotu- 
ed,  strong>hearted  man  reaches  his 
true  prime  till  he  is  turned  of  forty ; 
and  he  keeps  in  it  till  sixty— being 
probably  at  seventy  threatened  with 
a  small  famil  v  by  a  second  or  third 
wife*  Othello  was  also,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  the  most  eloquent  man 
of  the  age—*'  Rude  am  I  In  speech, 
and  little  graced  with  the  set  phrase 
of  peace  !'^  So  Burke  used  to  speak  of 
**  my  poor  abilities."  But  hear  the 
Duke  of  Venice.  **  I  think  this  tale 
would  win  my  daughter  too,"  or  any 
other  woman.  He  was  the  bravest, 
and  the  most  victorious,  and  de- 
■cended«*^e  chance  to  know«-from 
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the  kingly  line  of  €tobel  el  Tuarie. 
For  how  many  hundred  years  did 
the  Moors  keep  marryimr— or  worse 
—Spanish  ladies  in  the  Feninsula  ? 

The  ^  gentle  Desdemona,*'  then, 
stands  acquitted  of  all  blame,  in  every 
court  of  conscience,  and  honour,  and 
taste  in  Europe.  But  Othello  was  a 
modest  man,  and  had  within  him  the 
germs  of  fear,  and  doubt,  and  jea- 
lousy, which,  under  the  infusioD  of 
the  bitter  waters  of  suspidon  poured 
upon  them  by  the  diabolical  cunning 
and  malignity  of  laffo,  expanded  into 
a  huge  mdeous  flower  ten  times 
blacker  than  the  "  sooty  bosom"  in 
which  that  deadly  nightshade  grew 
— and  thence  distraction,  delirium, 
danger,  despair,  and  death. 

Desdemona  was  truly  a  Character 
of  Affection — ^but  of  passion  too^and 
likewise  of  imagination.  In  her  na^ 
ture  affection  wasjpredominant — and 
she  was  purest  of^the  pure.  But  she 
would  not  "  be  left  behind,  a  moth 
of  peace,"— an  unenjoyed  bride. 


«  If  he  go  to  the  war« 
The  rites  for  which  I  love  him  are  de- 
nied mes* 


.»» 


and  she  blushes  not— 4ior  needed  she 
to  blush— in  making  that  atrowal  In 
the  face  of  the  senate.  That  was 
passion— hallowed  passion.  And  wit- 
ness their  meeUng  after  the  storm  In 
Cyprus  :— 

*<  OM.  O  ny  lair  warrior ! 
Du.  Hy  dear  OtbsUo  ? 

OM.  It  gives  rae  wonder  grost  ss  my 
oontent. 
To  see  you  here  before  ms.  O  asy  soul's 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  ctXm% 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wskcnM 

death! 
And  let  the  labouring  baric  climb  hills  of 


Olympus-high  \  and  duck  agun  aa  low 
As  beU*s  from  heaven  I    If  it  were  now 

to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I 

fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolote. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Dud,  The  heavens  forbid. 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforta  should 

increue, 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow! 

Oth,  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers! 
I  cannot  speak  enough  of  thia  content, 
It  stops  me  here f  it  b  too  mucli  of  joj; 


Hut  e'er  our  lieerts  shall  nake." 

That  WM  paadon-^ludlowed  paasion 
^Imt  afiend  waa  to  blaatthe  heaven 
it  brought  in  its  mingled  breath* 
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BcAre,  behind  thee^  and  on  eTtry  hands 
Enwhed  thee  roond  !*' 

•        •        •        •         •         • 

^*  l0go^  She  is  aport  for  Jove. 
Cos,  She**  a  mest  exquisite  lady. 


*  Jtgo,  O  jom  are  well  tnaed  bow, 
Bat  rueet  down  the  pegs  that  onketbif 
moaier 

And  that  she  had  imagination,  she 
shewed  the  Moor  ^  bj  aeyouring  np 
his  diaconrae,'* 

''  Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deaarts 
hife, 
Ro^gh  ^oarriea,  loeka,  and  hills  whote 

heads  touch  heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak." 

Some  i»e  haa  said,  that  we  *  think 
as  Utile  of  tiie  persona  of  Shak- 
8peare*s  hooiaea  aa  tiiey  do  them- 
selvesi,  boeaoae  we  are  let  into  the 
aecreta  of  their  hearts,  which  are 
more  important"  The  remark  is  in 
ererr  waj  poor.  In  what  great  tra- 
gic dramas  are  women  nobly  *"  doing 
or  aaffexing  "  taken  up  about  their 
peraona?  in  none;  and  in  all  we 
are  let  into  the  secrets  of  their 
hearta.  But  the  remark  is  not  true 
with  respect  to  us.  We  do  think 
r&j  much  of  their  persons,  and  so 
did  Shakapeare.  Ana  of  ihe  persons 


An  inTiUng  eye ;  and  yet  methinks  right 

modest. 
She  la  indeed  perfection.** 

And  in  what  graceful  accomplish- 
ments befitthig  her  gentle  c<maition 
did  Desdemona  not  excel  ? 

'*  Is  free  of  speech,  singi^  plays,  and 
danees  welL" 

"  So  delioate  with  hw  needle  !  An  ad. 
mhraUe  mosidan !  O  she  will  sing  the 
savageness  oat  of  a  bear !  Of  so  high  and 
plenteous  wit  and  InTontion !" 

Othello  himself  tells  us  so  the 
very  Instant  he  had  said— 

**  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be 
damned  to-night !" 

On  both  sides  the  love  was  perfect 
love.  On  Othello's,  high  and  heroic, 
and  ezulting  in  its  guardian  power  ex- 
tended like  a  shield  over  the  blessed 
object  of  a  new  delight  On  Desde- 
mona*8,pure,  profound,  devoted,  and 
fearlessly  happy,  in  the  pride  of  ha- 
ving her  destiny  linked  with  that  glo- 
rious alien  who  was  the  pride  and 
the  prop  of  the  state.   Nature  made 


«F  n^^^ ti^miOl more tli. De..    S.l£7/, ^L^h  oth^though heTa: 
aeaaonfta.  gable,  and  she  exceeding  fair— his 

«  Mom,  Bat,  good  lienteeant,  is  yonr    soul  made  of  fire,  and  hers  of  the 


general  wived? 
Cu.    Most    fortunately:    he^  hath 

aehleved  a  naid. 
Thai  parngoosdesariptieo,  and  wild  fame ; 
One  that  ezeels  the  quirks  df  blasoning 


And  in  the  sasentlsl  Teatara  of  ereatlen, 
all  eseelleney." 


**  Com.  He  haa  had  a  moaT  favourable 

and  happy  speed : 
Tempeets   diemsslves,    high   aea%  and 

howling  winds, 
The   guttar'd   rodob   and   oongregated 


Traitors  oasliep'd  to  dog  the  guiltless 

As  having  aenaa  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safdy  by 
Ihe  divino  Desdemona«*' 


u 


Cog.  The  ricbas  of  the  ship  is  come 
on  shore! 

Ye  men  of  Cypros,  let  her  have  your 
knees 


moonlight— and  nothing  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature  hindered  that 
through  all  life  long  they  should  be 
blessed.  But  power  is  given  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Air  to  trouble  with 
perplexity  and  confusion  the  clearest 
and  the  noblest  spirits— and  he  had 
an  earthly  minister  of  his  will,  a  devil 
in  a  human  shape^(<<  I  look  down 
towards  his  feet— but  that's  a  fable") 
-^that  leered,  and  sneered,  and  in* 
sinuated,  and  lied,  and  whispered 
Othello  into  a  murderer. 

Desdemona's  case  was  a  far  dif- 
ferent one,  indeed,  from  that  of  either 
H^rmione  or  Imogen.  Hermione 
had  with  her  all  the  court  Leontes 
was  fUriouB,  but  not  terrible— his 
senseless  anger  wanted  the  dreadful- 
ness  of  deadly  wraUi.  His  queen 
was  granted  a  public  trial.  And 
nobly  she  stood  up  in  her  own  de- 
fence. Appeal  being  made  to  the 
Oracle,  in  her  Innocence  she  had  no- 


HaU  to  thee,  kdy  I  and  the  grsoe  of    ^g  to  fear.    Her  diraitv  was  that 

^▼«n>  of  a  noble  nature ;  ana  sefi-iapport- 
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ed,  heaven-acquitted,  her  very  flta- 
ture  seems  to  rise  before  our  imagU 
nation  at  the  reading  of  the  response. 
No  fears  have  we  tor  her  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  her  hus- 
band's  jealousy— we    foresee   her 
triumph.    Imogen  has  not  to  look 
on  the  face  of  Posthumus  while  he  is 
meditating  her  murder.    At  hearing 
of  that  letter  her  agony  is  great— but 
she  soon  sees  that  she  has  no  reason 
to  shudder  at  Pisanio's  sword.    Her 
adventures  are  wild ;  but  with  grief 
and  horror  are  mingted  comfort  and 
peace,  and  all  she  meets  sympathize 
with  her  in  her  known  and  unknown 
affliction.  Most  beautiful  is  her  cha- 
racter in  all  her  trials ;  but  her  very 
despair  seems  to  fade  into  melan- 
choly, like  mournful  music  or  moon- 
light Nothing  happens  to  shake  our 
trust,  for  a  moment,  In  a  happy  end- 
ing ;  the  fair  pilgrim  we  know  well 
is  not  to  be  a  martyr ;  her  suflFerings 
are  not  those  of  one  who  is  to  be 
herself  a  sacrifice.  But  Desdemona ! 
she  is  seen  to  be  circumvented,  al- 
most from  the  very  first  change  on 
the    Moor's   face,    with   inevitable 
doom.    For  a  while  she  herself  has 
no  fears,  for  she  knows  not  of  what 
she  is  suspected- that  she  is  sus- 
pected at  all ;  nor  can  she  be  made 
to  comprehend  that  in  Othello's  soul 
there  is  any  evil  thought  towards  her 

^her  innocence  being  so  perfect  that 

she  cannot  even  imagine  guilt. 

*«  Emil  Pray  heaven,  it  be  state  mat- 
ters, as  you  think; 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy, 
Concerning  you. 
De».  Alas,  the  day !  I  never  gave  him 

cause. 
EmU,  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be 

answer*d  so : 
Tiiey  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause, 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous :  'tis  a 

monster. 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  itself. 
De8.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from 

Othello's  mind !" 

A  prayer  for  him,  not  for  herself— so 
blind  in  her  simplicity  is  the  most 
innocent  of  victims  I 

Even  after  she  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  "  this  monster  has  entered 
Othello's  mind,"  she  feels  but  for 
him ;  and  all  her  demeanour  is  mark- 
ed by  a  "  sadder  cheer."  But  still 
she  is  happy,  so  profound  is  her  Iqve. 
Erelong  sue  becomes  very  mournful 
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to  think  of  the  change  from  the  days 
when  first 

*<  She  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  hadl 

past, 
And  he  loved  her  because  she  pitied 

them." 
And  then,as  if  stupified  by  his  dread- 
ful looks,  she  resigns  herself  willi 
but  feeble  resistance  to  the  feeling  of 
her  fate. 

"  D«.  By  my  troth,  I'm  glad  on'r. 

0th,  Indeed ! 

Dea.  My  lord  ? 

OM.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Dea.  How,  sweet  Oihdb  ! 

Oth,  Devil!  [Sinking  her. 

Da.  I  have  not  deserved  this. 

Oth.  O devil!  devil! 

Dea.  I  will  not  stay  to  offtad  you. 

Oth.  Hence!  avaunt! 

[Exit  DetiUmana," 

That  blow  (only  a  blackamoor  could 
have  struck  it)  has  killed  all  the 
strength  that  lodged  in  Desdemonat's 
heart— but  love.  She  is  more  than 
passive  now — for  she  walks  in  the 
fear  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Sent 
for,  she  comes—"  My  lord !  what  is 
your  will  ?" 

"  Oih,  Let  me  see  your  eyes ;  look  in 

my  face. 
Des.  What  horrible  fancy's  this  ?" 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  Othello's 

mortal  wrath,  foaming  with  surf,  she 

cannot  think  how  that  she  can  be 

its  cause ! 

"  If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  saspect, 

An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 

Lay  not  the  blame  on  me !" 

•  •  •  • 

"  I  hope  my  iio&/«  lord  esteems  me  ho- 
nest."       •  •  • 
"  Alas !  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  com- 
mitted ! 

Oth.  What  committed? 
Impudent  strumpet ! 

Des,  By  heaven !  you  do  me  wronp. 

Oth,  Are  you  not  a  strumpet  ? 

Des.  No ;  as  I  am  a  Christian  ! 
If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord, 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be ^not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth,  Wfiat,  not  a  whore? 

Des.  No ;  as  I  shall  be  saved  ! 

Oth,  Is  it  possible? 

Des,  O,  heaven  forgive  us ! 

Oth,  I  cry  your  mercy  then. 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of 

Venice 
That  married  with  Othello." 


m.] 

We  know  not  how  Hermione,  hov 
Iiongea  irould  have  stood  this ;  but 
Dt*«demoxui,  on  waking  from  her 
half-sleep,  saja  to  Emilia^- 

"  Pr'ythee,  to  night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  weddiDg-sheets— ro« 
member  I** 

She  knew  that  she  was  to  be  mur- 
dered—jet in  her  the  love  of  life  at 
last  was  strong — and  piteously  does 
iht  plead  to  the  roaring  sea — ^but  not 
so  strong  as  her  love  of  her  own 
ioDocence — hoth  together  less  than 
her  lore  of  Othello  F 

"Da.  A  guiltless  death  I  die! 
EmiL  0  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 
Drt.  Nehedy ;  I  myeelf ;  farewell ! 
Cwmmend  me  to  my  kind  lord ;  O,  fare- 
weUi  [Dies." 

The  lady  who  has  best  of  all  spo- 
ken of  Desdemona,  supplies  us  with 
ft  farewell.  "  She  is  a  victim  con« 
serrated  from  the  first" — **  an  offer- 
ing without  blemish*' — alone  worthy 
of  the  grand  final  sacrifice ;  all  har- 
moiif,  all  grace,  all  purity,  all  ten- 
derness, all  truth,  all  forgiveness ! 
:  Cordelia  I  how  happened  it  in 
nature  that  thou  wert  own  sister  to 
Gooeril  and  Regan  ?  You  were  all 
three  brought  up  together — saw  the 
ame  sights — heard  the  same  sounds 
— danc^  over  the  same  sward — 
slept  under  the  same  roof — were 
bred  in  the  same  faith.  And  yet,  lol 
a  Seraph  and  two  Fiends  I 

0  Lear  I  foolish  must  thou  have 
been,  even  before  old  age  came  upon 
tbee,  never  once  to  have  suspected 
ft'ightofevil  in  the  daughters  who 
a/ierwards  drove  thee  mad  I  No — 
it  sheved  thee  of  a  noble  nature. 
Tlieir  **  beauty  made  thee  glad  ;*' 
and  a  father's  love,  boundless  and 
bright  as  a  cloudless  heaven,  in  its 
embracement,  believed  that  beauty 
to  be  virtue. 

The  old  king — ^we  may  well  sup- 
pose—had  no  doubts  of  the  equal 
filial  affection  of  all  the  three.  'Twas 
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'*  Zear-  Tell  me,  my  daugliters, 
(Since  now  we  vfiU  divest  us,  hoth  of 

rule, 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state,) 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us 

most? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  merit  doth  dost  cfaaUenge  it.— 

Goneril, 
Our  eldest  bom,  speak  first 

Gon.  Sir,  I 

Do  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield 

the  matter. 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare ; 
Ko  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health, 

beauty,  honour; 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov*d,  or  fiither 

found. 
A  love,   that  makes  breath  poor*  and 

speech  unable; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love 

you. 
Cor.  What  shall  Cordelia  do  ?    Love, 

and  he  silent.  [Ande, 

Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from 

this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  cham- 

pains  rich*d, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted 

meads. 
We  make  thee  lady :  To  thine  and  Al- 
bany's issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — What  says  our  se- 
cond daughter,    • 
Our  dearest  llegan,  wife  to  Cornwall? 

Speak. 
Heg.    I  am  made  of  that  self  metal 

as  my  sister. 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.  In  my  true 

heart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love; 
Only  she  comes  too  short,— that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys. 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense 

possesses ; 
And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor.     Then  poor  Cordelia  I      [Aside* 
And  yet  not  so ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my 

love's 
More  richer  than  my  tongue. 
Lear.  To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditaiy 

ever, 
Renoain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  king- 
dom 


^In  ^^u^  •u^^?®  ^""F  ™«^"i:  «"J    No  lesTin  space,  validity. and  pleasure, 
!l"li!*'^?A"  A*^'?"?*?"!  m  equal    Than  that  confirm'd  on  Goneril—Now, 

our  joy, 


njpasure.  He  expected  to  hear  from 
their  lips  but  various  expression  of 
the  ?arae  superlative  love.  Viewed 
in  tills  lijjht,  there  is  nothing  to  find 
rauU  with — nothing  absurd — in  the 
Jdiher's  fond  conceit.  And  how 
beautifully  do  ihey  all  three  speak  I 
VOL.  XXXm.  KG.  cciv. 


Although  the  last,  not  least ;  to  whose 
young  love 

The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Bur- 
gundy, 

Strive  to  be  Interess'd ;  what  can  you 
say,  to  draw 
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A  third  more  opulent  than  your  Bisters? 
Speak. 
Cot,  Nothing,  my  lorcL 
Lear.  Nothing? 
Cor.  Nothing. 
Lear.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothmg; 

speak  again. 
Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot 
heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth :  I  love  your 

majesty 
According  to  my  bonds  nor  more,  nor 
less. 
Lear.  How,    bow,  Cordelia?   meno 
your  speech  a  little, 
Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord, 

¥ou  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me:  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  yon. 
"Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say 
They  love  you, all?  Haply,  when  1  shsiU 

wed. 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  Uke  my 

plight,  shall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  htm,  half  my  care,  and 

duty : 
gure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters. 
To  love  my  father  all. 
Lear.  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart? 
Cor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  sountender? 
Cor.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 
Lear.  Viet  it  be  so,— Thy  truth  then 
be  thy  dower : 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun ; 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night; 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be ; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever.    The  bar- 
barous Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  and  re- 
lieve. 
As  thou,  toy  sometime  daughter. 

It  was  necesBary  that   Cordelia 
should  speak,  so  as  to  waken  the 

STa^  'of  tear,  and  we  confess  we 
0  not  wonder  that  her  answer 
should  have  had  that  effect  After 
the  ardent  protestations  of  her  sis- 
ters, it  must  have  been  felt  unna- 
turally cold;  and  her  father,  all  un- 
suspicious of  their  hypocritical  exag- 
gerations, must  have  been  expecting 
the  climax  from  his  Cordelia. "Now, 
our  Joy  I  although  the  last,  not  least." 
Had  she  been  questioned  first,  she 
would  have  given  warmer  utterance 
to  her  lovet 
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"  Obey  yon,  love  yon,  "and  most  honoar 
»» 
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you 

is  a  noble  epitome  of  filial  daties» 
and  might  satisfy  any  fatberl      But 
its  simplicity  seemed  tame  to  Lear's 
heated  brain,  with  the  sound  of  Re- 
gan's and  Goneril's  magniloquence 
in  his  ears;  and  had  not  lier  repug- 
nance to  their  falso  and  hollow  rhe- 
toric been  so  strong  in  her  truthful 
heart,  Cordelia  would  not  have  been 
slow  to  sooUie  her  old,  almost  do- 
ting father's  impatience,  by  giving  a 
warmer  glow  and  a  brighter  colour- 
ing than  was  her  wont  to  her  silver 
speech. 

The  Disinherited  undergoes  the 
indignity  of  rejection  from  Bur- 
gundy, whom  we  know  at  that  mo- 
ment she  did  not  love ;  but  France, 
who  had  exchanged  hearts  with  her, 
gays,  that  to  believe  aught  wrong  of 
her,  **  most  best,  most  dearest,  rea- 
son without  miracle  could  never 
plant  in  me."  We  see  a  crown  al- 
ready on  her  head.  How  beautiful- 
ly is  her  character  now  evolved  1 

*«  Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty,    ' 
(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  speak  and  purpose  not;  since  what  I 

well  intend, 
1*11  do't  before  I  speak,)  that  yon  make 

known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness. 
No  unchaste  action,  or  idishonour'd  step. 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and 

favour : 
But  even  for  want  of  that,  for  which  I 

am  richer; 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongoe 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though,  not 

to  have  it, 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thon 

Had*8t  not  been  born,  than  not  to  have 

piea8*d  me  better. 
France.  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in 

nature, 
Wliich  often  leaves  the  histoiy  unspoke. 
That  it  intends  to  do? — My  lord  of  Bur- 
gundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady.?    L4>ve  is  not 

love, 
"When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,  that 

stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.     Will  you 

have  her? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.  Royal  Iiear, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  pro- 

pos*d, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Dm  hess  of  Burgundy, 
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leor.  Notbiflg:    I  bare  swoni;    I 

am  firiD. 
Bar,  I  am  forry  tbeo,  you  have  so 
iostafittber, 
Tiar  yoQ  muse  lose  a  husband. 

Cer,  Fcace  be  with  Burgundy ! 
Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  bts  lo?e« 
I  sbil)  not  be  bis  wife. 
Fftmx,  Fairest  Cordelia,    tbou  art  - 
DOfC  rich,  being  poor; 
Most  cbotoe,  forsaken ;  and  most  lovM» 

despi8*d ! 
IVe  and  tby  virtues  here  I  seize  upon : 
B«  ii  lairful,  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 
Godiigodsl  'lis  strange,  tbat  from  tbeir 

eoid^st  neglect 
Hj  iore  should  luodle  to  ioflam'd  re- 

Tbj  dowerlets  daughter,  king,  thrown  to 
my  chance. 

Is  queen  of  as,  of  ours,  and  our  fair 
Fnince: 

Kot  all  the  dukes  of  watVish  Burgundy 

SfaaJJ  boy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of 
me. — 

Bid  them  fiureweli,  Cordelia,  though  un- 
kind: 

Iloa  losest  here,  abetter  where  to  find.** 

Cordelia  is  not  in  love.  But  loye 
is  in  her— meek  and  gentle  love, 
wlfelike  ere  yet  she  be  a  bride.  Her 
behaviour  already  proves  that  she 
Fpoke  the  sacred  truth  when  she 
said, 

"  Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 
Tbat  lord,  wbo«e  hand  must  take  my 

plight,  ahall  carry 
Half  my  love  with   him,  half  my  care, 

and  duty : 
Sore,  I  Bball  never  marry  like  my  sisters, 
To  love  my  father  all." 

The  native  dignity  of  her  guileless- 
ness  and  innocence  seems  to  rise  in 
her  confiding  surrender  of  herself  to 
the  guardianship  of  France,  who  is 
himself  kingly  in  our  eyes,  as  he 
"seizes  upon "  the  •*  unprized  pre- 
cious mud,"  that  she  may  in  empiry, 
u  in  nature,  be  a  sovereign  Queen. 

**  Then  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form. 
She  ranishea  amid  the  storm." 

^ot  again,  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  act,  do  we,  with  our  bodily 
ejes,  behold  Cordelia.  But  during 
&11  the  intermediate  terrors  and  hor- 
rors, her  visionary  image,  ever  and 
WJOD,  seems,  dovelike,  gliding  by; 
and  oh  I  tbat  it  might  settle  down 
by  the  Old  Han's  side !  He  had  soon 
felt  her  loss,  ere  yet  began  his  worst 
nulidy  and  all  its  miseries. 


**  Knight.  Since  nay  young  lady's  going 
into  France,  air,  the  fool  hath  much  pined 
away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that ;  /  have  noted  it 
well" 

When  bis  heart  is  cut— clpft  by 
Goneril— be  piteousiy  cries — 

"  O  most  smaU/aukf 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  shew  ! 
Which,  like  an   engine,   wrennb'd  my 

frame  of  nature 
From  its  fix'd  place ;  drew  from  my  heart 

all  love, 
And  added  to  the  gall  !** 

Yet,  except  on  these  two  occa- 
sions, Lear  never  alludes  to  Corde^ 
Ha.  In  his  insanity  he  has  forgotten 
her  utterly — ^she  is  to  bim  as  if  sh6 
had  never  been  bom.  **  Our  Joy  I 
though  last,  not  least,'*  has  dropt 
away  into  oblivion.  O  worst  be^ 
reavement !  when  loss  of  reason  is 
loss  of  love  I  But  his  Cordelia  comes 
flying  towards  bim  now,  like  a  dove 
with  bealinff  under  her  wings.  She 
has  heard  all — she  has  shook 

"   The  holy  water  from  ber  heavenly 

»f 
eyes, 

and  crossed  the  sea  to  his  rescue. 

**  Cor.  Alack,  *t!s  he ;  why,  he  was 

met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea ;  singing  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  an4  furrow 

weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cucko<H 

flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeda  that  grow 
In  our  austaining  corn. — A  century  aend 

forth  ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 
And  bring  him  to  odr  eye.— 

(Exit  an  Ovficxr.)— 
What  can  man's  wisdom  do. 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense? 
He,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward 

worth. 
Phy.  There  is  means,  madam ; 
Our  foater-nurae  of  nature  is  repos^ 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  In 

him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  angoiah. 

Cor.  All  bleas'd  secrets. 

All  you  unpnblish'd  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant,  and  re- 
mediate. 
In  the  good  man's  distress ! — Seek,  aeek 

for  him ; 
Lest  his  ungovern'd  rage  dissolve  the  Ufa 
Tbat  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 
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Enter  a  Mkssvkqer. 
Mess,  Madam,  news; 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hither- 
wanl. 
Cor,  'Tis  known  before;  our  prepa* 
tion  stands 
In  expectation  of  them. — O  dear  father, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about ; 
Therefore  great  France 
My  mourning,  and  important  tears,  hath 

pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  Incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  aged  father's 

right : 
Soon  may  I  hear  and  see  him  ! 

[Exewit." 

The  same  still,  serene,  hearenly 
being,  as  when  she  first  meekly  bore 
her  father's  curse  I  Eren  now  the 
passion  of  pity  in  her  soul  is  pro- 
found rather  than  disturbed  —  it 
dwells  on  the  image  of  her  father's 
person,  as  it  had  been  described  to 
her,  crowned  with  that  rueful  dia- 
dem. Calmly  she  gives  her  orders 
**  to  search  every  acre  in  the  high- 
grown  fields" — and  calmly  she  pro- 
mises *'  all  her  outward  worth  "  to 
those  who  shall  help  "  in  the  resto- 
ring of  his  bereaved  sense."  Calmly 
she  listens  to  the  Physician,  who 
holds  out  the  hope  of  the  restorative 
power  of  sleep ;  and  calmly,  but  how 
devoutly,  she  prays— 

"  All  bless*d  secrets, 
All  you  unpublish*d  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears  !  be  aidant,  and  re- 
mediate, 
In  the  good  man*s  distress  /'* 

"What  love,  grief,  pity,  forgiveness, 
in  that  one  word  *'  goodP*  No — not 
forgiveness.  For  she  had  never— 
at  DO  time — felt  any  sense  of  injury 
towards  her  father.  Least  of  all^ 
now! 

"  Cor,  O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I 
live,  and  work. 
To  match  thy  goodness?  My  life  will  be 

too  short. 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 
Kent.  To  be  acknowledge,  madam,  is 
overpaid. 
All    my  reports  go  with   the   modest 

truth ; 
Nor  more,  nor  clipp*d,  but  so. 

Cor,   Be  better  suited  : 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser 

hours ; 
I  pr*y  thee,  put  them  off. 

Kent,   Pardon  me,  dear  madam ; 
Yet  to  be  known,  shortens  my  made  in- 
tent: 


My  boon  I  make  it,  that  yoa  know  me 

not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor,  Then  be  it  so,  my  good  lord.— 

How  does  the  king? 

{To  the  PHTSICIAX.) 

Phys,  Madam,  sleeps  still. 
Cor,  O  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abased  na- 
ture ! 
The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind 

up, 
Of  this  child-changed  father ! 

Phys.  So  please  your  majesty. 
That  we  may  wake  the  king  ?  he  bath 
slept  long. 
Cor.  Be  govern*d  by  your  knowledge, 
and  proceed 
I*  the  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  ar- 
rayed? 
Gent.   Ay,  madam;  In  the  heaTinesa 
of  his  sleep, 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phys.  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we 
do  awake  him ; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 
Cor,  Very  well. 
Phys,  Please  you  draw  near. — Loader 

the  music  there. 
Cor,  O  my  dear  father !  Reitoratioo, 
hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  lei  this 

kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two 

sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 
Kent.   Kind  and  dear  princess  ! 
Cor,   Had  you  not  been  their  father, 
.  these  white  flakes 
Had  challenged  pity  of  them.  Was  this  a 

face 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread- bolted 

thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  ?  to  watch  (poor 

perdu !) 
With  this  thin  helm  ?  Mine  cnemy*s  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood 

that  night 
Against  my  fire :  And  wast  ihoa  fain, 

poor  father. 
To  hovel   thee  with  swine,  and  rogues 

forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw?  Alack,  alark! 
'Tis  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at 

once 
Had   not  concluded    all. — He    wakes ; 
^prak  to  him. 
Phys,  Madam,  do  you  ;  'tis  fittest. 
Cvr.   How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How 

fares  your  msjesty  ? 
Lear    You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me 
out  o'  the  grave  :— 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
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Upoo  a  wlted  of  fire,  that  mine  own 

tnra 
Do  seaM  like  molten  leed. 
Car,  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 
Lev.  Ton  are  a  spirit,  I  know :  When 

did  joa  die? 
Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide! 
Plop.  He*s   searee  awake;   let  him 

tleoe  awhileb 
Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Where  am 
I?— Fair  daylight?— 
I  am  mightily  abiis'd. — I  should  eren  die 

with  pity. 
To  tee  another  thoa.— -I  know  not  what 

toiay.^ 
I  will  not  swear,  these  are  my  hands  :— 

let's  see; 
I  fed  this  pin  prick.     'Would  I  were  as- 
sured 
Of  ny  condition  ! 
Cor.  O,  look  upon  me,  sir, 
Aod  hold  your  hands  In  benediction  o*er 


No,  nr,  yon  must  not  kneel. 

Lfor.  Pnjf  do  not  mock  me : 
I  am  a  rery  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Ftforseore  and    upward ;    and,  to  deal 

plainly, 
I  (e\r,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind, 
iletbinks,  I  abonld  know  you,  and  know 

this  man; 
Yet  I  am  doabtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ig- 
norant 
What  place  this  is;  and  all  the  skill  I 

hare 
Rememlwrs  not  these  garments;  nor  I 

know  not 
TThere  1  did  lodge  last  night:  Do  not 

laugh  at  me  ; 
TefTf  as  i  am  a  man,  J  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 
Cor.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 
Xeor.  Be  your  tears  wet  ?  Yes,  *faith. 
I  pray,  weep  not : 
If  yoa  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink 

it. 
I  know  yoa  do  not  lore  me  ;  for  your 

sisters 
Hare,  as  1  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
Yon  have  some  cause,  they  hare  not. 
Ccr.  No  canae,  no  cause, 
/.ear.  Am  I  In  France  ? 
KexL  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 
Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me. 
PA^s.  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the 
great  rage, 
Yoa  see,  is  cur'd  in  him :  and  yet  It  is 

danger 
To  make  him  eren  o*er  the  time  he  has 

lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  In;  trouble  him  no 

more. 
Till  farther  settling. 
Cw.  Wlll't  please  year  highnen  walk  ? 
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Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me : 
Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive :   I  am  old, 
and  foolisb. 

[Exeunt  Lkae,  CoanKUA,  P%« 
sictan,  and  Attendants,** 

Has  Lear  been  shewn,  for  the  first 
time,  to  Cordelia's  eyes — asleep? 
So  it  seems  to  us. 

"  Cor.  Is  he  arrayed  ? 

Crent.  Ay,  madam ;  in  the  heaviness 
of  his  sleep. 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him." 

She  had  not  been  suffered,  angel  of 
mercy  though  she  was,  to  look  on 
her  father  in  a  madman's  garb  1  The 
same  calm  Cordelia  I  How  consider* 
ate  to  Kentl 

**  Be  better  suited, 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser 

hours. 
I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off.*' 

Kent  had  been  telling  ber  the 
wbole  woful  story  while  his  Lor^ 
the  King  was  sleeping.  Implicitly 
as  a  child  she  delivers  up  her  hope- 
ful and  trustful  soul  to  the  Physi- 
cian.   **  Very  well !" 

While  music  is  playing  that  it  may 
compose  his  sleep,  she  lets  fall  her 
kisses,  with  words  holy  as  them- 
selves—and the  touch  awakens  an 
agony  of  passion.  Cordelia  is  calm 
no  longer,  and  breaks  out  into  vehe- 
ment questionings  of  pity,  wonder, 
and  indignation — but  prevalent  is 
still  the  pity — her  sisters  are  soon 
forgotten — all  his  most  abject  and 
rueful  sufferings  crowd  upon  her,-* 
till—"  he  wakes," — and  then,  with 
her  high  characteristic  calmness  and 
composure,  commanding  down  the 
gush  of  tenderness  that  must  at  that 
moment  have  been  choking  her  ut- 
terance, she  merely  says  to  the  Phy- 
sician—" speak  to  him  !"  But  idle 
indeed  all  commentaries  on  such  re- 
velations. 

Cordelia  is  a  conqueror.  Disease 
and  madness  sink  before  her  power. 
In  the  spiritual  kingdom  she  is 
mighty  to  save.  But  in  the  war 
fought  with  weapons  of  clay,  the 
Merciful  cannot  cope  with  the  Cruel. 
Hate  and  Sin  triumph  over  Love  and 
Piety ;  and  Lear,  half-restored  to  his 
poor  wits  and  wholly  to  his  right  af- 
lections,  and  his  ministering  angel, 
are  prisoners  **  to  these  daughters 
and  these  sisters,"  and  that  ambitious 
Bastard,  their  savage  paramour. 
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**  Edm,  Some  ofllcen  tale  them  away : 


good  guard ; 
Until  their  greater   pleasures  first   be 

known, 
That  are  to  censure  them. 

jCbr.  >y^e.ar<|  not  the  firs^ 
Wh0|.wit)i  best  meaning,  have  incurr'd 

the  worst.  ^  .     *  1    . 

For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  aown  ; 
Myself  oould  else  out- frown  false  fortune's 

frown.— 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and 

these  sisters  f 
X^or.  No,  oOf.  no,   no!  Come,  let's 
.      away  to  prjaoQ  : 
We  two  alone  will  ilng  like  birds  I'the 

When   thou  dost  ask  me  blessing.    111 

kneel  down, 
And  ask  ot  tbee  forgiveness :  So  well 

live, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and 

laugh 
At  gilded  butterdies,  and  hear  poorxogues 
Tblk  of  oourt  news ;  and  we'll  talk  with 

.;    them  too,~- 
Who  loses,  apd  who  wins;   who*s  in, 

.  who's  out  ;* — 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  p(  things 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies :  And  well 
.      wear  out. 
In  B^  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of 

.     great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon* 
JEdm,  Take  them  away. 
Lear.  Upon  such   sacrifices,  my  Cor- 
delia, 
The  gods  themmlves  throw  incense.  Have 

I  caught  thee  ? 
He,  that  parts  us,  shall  bring  a  brand 

from  heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.  Wipe  thine 

eyes ; 
The  goujeers  ahall  devour  them,  flesh  and 

fell, 
£re  they  shall  make  us  weep :  well  see 

them  starve  first. 
Come.  [Exewit  Lkar  and  Coa- 

scLLA,  guarded." 

What  a  blessed  change  has  been 
wrought  on  pdor  old  Lear  I  No 
more  he  cries 

"  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  here." 

He  has  forgotten  the  bovel  on  the 
heath— the  creature  "  crown'd  with 
rank  fumiter,"  "  singing  aloud,"  **  as 
mad  as  thiB  vext  sea"— he  will  not 
think  of  those  *'  unnatural  hags." — 
*•  No— no — uo^Bo"— but  the  pri- 
aon  to  which  he  and  his  Cordelia  are 
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doomed,  shines  like  a  place  of  yer- 
nal  and  summer  joy. 

"  We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'the 


cage. 

And  to  higher  thoughts  than  of  plea- 
santness and  peace,  "  the  a^ed  mo- 
narch's soul  awoke."  The  very  es- 
sence of  his  being  seems  to  have 
coihe  sublimed  from  the  farnac^  of 
affliction.  A  loftier  occupation  shall 
be  his  in  his  dungeon,  than  he  had 
ever  dreamt  of  in  his  palace. 

■  • 

*'  And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God*8  spies  !** 

As  if— saith  Samuel  Johnson — ^so- 
lemnly—we  were  angels  commis- 
sroned  to  survey  and  report  the  lives 
of  men,  and  were  consequently  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  prying  in- 
to the  original  motives  of  action  and 
the  mysteries  of  conduct. 

"  Enter  Lear,  with  Cordkua  dead  in  his 
armss  Edgar,  Officer^  and  Others. 
Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O, 

you  are  men  of  stones ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,    I'd  use 

them  so 
That  heaven*s  vault  should  crack: — O, 

she  Is  gone  for  ever ! — 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one 

lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth  '.—-Lend  me  a  look- 

Ing-giass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mlat  or  stain  the 

stone, 
Why,  then  she  IWes.** 


"  And  my  poor  fool  \h  hang*d  !— Xo«  no, 
no  life ! 


1)0  you   see  this?  Look  on   her, — lool^, 

--her  Ups, — 
Look  there,  look  there !—         [//e  dUi."* 

Almost  every  word  spoken  by 
Cordelia  have  we  here  set  down'; 
how  few  they  are — butin  power  how 
mighty !  Well  and  beautifully  does 
the  gifted  lady,  whose  work  has  been 
lying  before  us  while  we  have  been 
writing,  say,  that  *'  if  Lear  be  the 
grandeHt  of  Shakspeare's  Tragedies, 
Cordelia,  in  herself,  as  a  human  be- 
ing, governed  by  the  purest  aud  ho- 
liest impulses  and  motives,  the  nio»t 
refined  from  all  dross  of  seltishnrss 
and  passion,  approaches  nearest  to 
perfection ;  and  in  her  adaptation,  as 
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t  drtinttle  penoikfige,  to  a  detenni- 
Dste  plan  of  actiod,  may  be  pro- 
Dounnd  altogether  perfect.  Amid 
the  Bid'u],  the  oveq>owering  interest 
of  the  story;  amid  the  ternble  con- 
TulsioBS  of  paaaion  and  suffering, 
tsd  pietures  of  moral  and  physical 
wretdwdiiess,  which  harrow  up  the 
too],  the  tender  influence  of  Corde- 
Im,  like  that  of  a  celestial  visitant^  is 
felt  and  acknowledged  without  being 
qsifie  understood.  Like  a  soft  star 
that  Bhioes  for  a  moment  from  be- 
hind a  stormy  cloud,  and  the  next 
is  siralloired  up  in  tempest  and 
dirkneis,  the  impression  it  leaves 
h  beautiful  and  deep, — but  vague. 
Fh>m  the  simplicity  with  which  the 
ehanu^r  is  dramatically  treated,  and 
the  small  apace  it  occupies,  few  are 
tnrare  of  its  internal  power  or  its 
vonderful  depth  of  purpose.  If  Cor- 
delia remind  us  of  anything  on  earth, 
it  U  of  one  of  thoae  Madonnas  in  the 
old  Italian  pictures,  *  with  downcast 
eves  beneath  th'  Almighty  dove ;' 
and  aa  that  heavenly  form  Is  con- 
nected with  our  human  sympathies 
oolf  by  the  expression  of  maternal 
tenderness  or  maternal  sorrow,  even 
80  Cordelia  would  be  almost  too  an- 
gelic, were  she  not  linked  to  our 
earthly  feelings,  bound  to  our  very 
hearts,  by  her  filial  love,  her  wrongs, 
her  suffering,  and  her  tears." 

In  the  story  of  King  Lear  and  bis 
Three  Daughters,  as  it  is  related  in 
the  <<  delectable  and  mellifluous " 
romance  of  Perce  Forest,  and  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Greoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
the  conclusion  is  fortunate.    Mrs 
lameson  says  that  she  supposes  **  it 
iiby  way  of  amending  his  errors,  and 
l>ringiog  back  this  daring  innovator 
to  sober  history,  that  it  has  been 
thought  fit  to  alter  the  play  of  Lear 
for  the  stage  as  they  have  altered 
Romeo  and  Juliet    They  have  con« 
Terted  the  seraph-like  Cordelia  into 
a  pujing  love-heroine,  and  sent  her 
off  victorious  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
—exit  with  drums  and  colottrs  fly- 
0*— ^0  be  married  to  Edgar:*    This 
W  is  rather  too  bold  a  stroke  for  a 
J^'if^seeinff  that  Cordelia  has  a  hus- 
band already— the  King  of  France. 
But  him,  we  presume,  they  put  out 
of  the  way  by  death,  or  divorce ;  and 
Cordelia  walks  off  in  the  character 
of  the  Widow  Bewitched. 

We  have  never  been  so  fortunate 
tt  to  read  tids  version  of  the  story, 
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nor  yet  to  see  it  Acted;  but  we  be- 
lieve the  original  sinner  was  Tate,  of 
the  firm  of  Tate,  Brady,  and  Co.  Dr 
Johnson  observes,  '*  that  though  the 
important  moral,  that  villainy  ia 
never  at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  to 
crimes,  and  at  last  terminate  in  ruini 
be  incidentally  enforced,  yet  Shak- 
speare  has  suffered  the  virtue  of 
Cordelia  to  perish  in  a  just  cauae^ 
contrary  to  the  natural  ideas  of  jus^ 
tice,  to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  amd 
what  is  yet  more  strange,  to  the  faith 
of  the  Chronicler."  And  he  seema 
surprised  that  this  conduct  is  justi- 
fied by  the  Spectator,  who  blame! 
Tate  for  giving  Cordelia  success  and 
happiness  in  the  alteration,  and  de- 
clares that  in  his  opinion  **  the  tra- 
gedy has  lost  half  its  beauty."  Sa- 
muel sides  with  Tate  against  Sbak- 
speare  and  Addison.  %ut  though 
Samuel — in  this  case— be  in  th^ 
wrong,  we  cannot  but  respect  and 
love  the  high-minded  and  tender- 
hearted heretic  "  A  play,"  quoth 
he, ''  in  which  the  wicked  prosper, 
and  the  virtuous  miscarry,  may 
doubtless  be  good,  because  it  is  a 
just  representation  of  the  common 
events  of  human  life;  but  since  all 
reasonable  beings  naturally  love  jus- 
tice,  1  cannot  easily  be  persuaded 
that  the  observation  of  justice  makeh 
a  play  worse ;  or  that  if  other  excel- 
lencies are  equal,  the  audience  will 
not  always  rise  better  pleased  from 
the  final  trinmph  of  persecuted  vir- 
tue. In  the  present  case,  the  publie 
has  decided.  Cordelia,  from  the  time 
of  Tate,  has  always  retired  with  vic- 
tory and  felicity.  And  if  my  sensa- 
tions could  add  any  thing  to  the 
general  suffrage,  I  might  relate  I  was 
many  years  ago  so  shocked  with  Cor- 
delia's death,  that  I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  ever  endured  to  read  again 
the  last  scenes  of  the  play  till  I  un- 
dertook to  revise  them  as  an  editor." 
Too  harrowing  had  been  the  hor- 
ror— too  dreadful  the  terror — tha 
pity  too  severe,  to  the  shuddering 
soul  of  him,  rightly  called  the  great 
English  Moralist.  He  could  not  en- 
dure to  see  Lear  enter  with  Cord^ 
lia  dead  in  his  arms — ^to  hear  him 
utter  **  O  my  poor  fool  is  hanged !" 
He  was  afraid  to  read  those  scenes 
—glad  to  escape  from  the  belief  that 
such  wretchedness  could  be  in  this 
world — happy  to  see  sunshine  stream 
down  at  last  from  the  bltck  ^y,aad 
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settle  into  a  spot  of  peace  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  green  earth.  For  sake  of 
such  relief  from  pathos  too  intense* 
he  was  willinff  to  sacrifice  the  most 
awful  triumph  ever  achieved  by  the 
genius  of  mortal  man  over  the  dark- 
est mysteries  of  our  nature. 

Biame  him  not — ^rather  let  him 
have  our  reverence.  Neither,  surel  y, 
is  he  to  be  found  fault  with  for  say- 
ing, that  **  since  all  reasonable  be- 
ings love  iusticcr,  he  cannot  easily 
be  persuaded  that  the  observation  of 
justice  makes  a  play  worse."  It 
must  always  make  it  better.  Butis 
there  here  any  injustice?  To  the 
last  moment  of  her  fife  Cordelia  was 
happy— 

*'  Fair  creature !  to  whom  Heavea 
A  calm  and  sinless  life,  with  love,  bath 
given  !- 

A  few  days  of  what  we  might  call 
misery  were  all  she  ever  suffered. 
She  could  not  change  insanity  into 
perfect  health — but  she  said— 

**  O  my  dear  father !  Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this 

kiss 
Repair  those  violent  barms,  that  my  two 

sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made  !*' 

And  Restoration  came  at  that  invo- 
cation, and  did  her  bidding ;  so  that* 
when  afterwards  sent  to  prison  to- 
gether, Lear  said  they  two  would 
sing  there,  like  **  birds  i'  the  cage  I" 
And  so  they  did ;  till  a  slave  stole  in 
upon  their  holy  communion,  and 
Cordelia  in  a  moment  was  murder- 
ed— and  sent  to  bliss. 

"  O  £iirest  flower !  no  sooner  blown  than 
blasted!" 

For  not  till  then  was  the  beauty  of 
Cordelia's  being  full-blown,  under 
the  sunshine  of  joy  and  the  dews  of 
pity — ^it  was  perfect — and  in  its  per- 
fection ceased  to  be  on  earth*  and 
was  transferred  to  heaven. 


"  Thou  thy  worldly  Usk  bast  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta*«n  thy  wages.** 

What  were  they— her  wages  ?  Bless- 
ings from  her  father's  quieted  eyes ! 
the  still  delight  of  duty  unconscious 
of  its  own  grandeur  in  the  depth  of 
love! 

Schlegel  speaks  well — **  after  sur- 
viving so  many  sufferings,  Lear 
can  only  die  in  a  tragical  manner 


from  his  grief  for  the  death  of  Cor- 
delia ;  and  if  he  is  also  to  be  saved; 
and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  liie 
days  in  happiness,  the  whole  loses 
its  meaning.  According  to  Shalc- 
speare's  plan, the  guilty,  it  is  true,  arc 
all  punisned,  for  wickedness  destroys 
itself;  but  the  auxiliary  virtues  arc 
everywhere  too  late,  or  overmatch- 
ed by  the  cunning  activity  of  malice, 
The  persons  of  the  drama  have  only 
such  a  faint  belief  in  providence  as 
heathens  may  be  supposed  to  have  j 
and  the  poet  here  writes  to  shew  us 
that  this  belief  requires  a  wider 
range  than  the  dark  pilgrimage  on 
earth  to  be  established  in  its  utaiost 
extent."  Most  true.  Only  the  light 
from  beyond  the  grave  can  enable 
our  eyes  to  see  into  the  mystery  of 
the  darkness  in  which  all  things  on 
this  side  of  it  are  shrouded ;  and 
poetical  justice  itself  can  only  be  felt 
m  the  spirit  of  religion. 

Charles  Lamb,  alluding  to  Tate's 
botchings,  says  well — "  It   is    not 
enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter, 
she  must  shine   as  a  lover   too." 
Where  is  her  husband  ?    He  seems 
to  have  come  with  her  across  the 
Channel — but  to  have  been  recalled 
by  some  sudden   disturbances    in 
France.    Nobody  doubts  that  Cor- 
delia was  a  perfect  wife.     Hiat  is 
implied  in  her  filial  piety.     But  her 
conjugal  duties  were  for  a  while  to 
lie    dormant  and  forgotten — along 
with  her  lord  and  their  mutual  love. 
She  was  sent  on  a  higher  mission— 
and  in  Nature's  holiest  cause    she 
was  a  martyr.    **  A  happy  ending  !*' ' 
exclaims  Mr  Lamb-— "  as  if  the  living 
martyrdom    that    Lear    had    gone' 
through — the  flaying  of  his  feelin^^ 
alive,  did  not  make  a  fair  dismissal  I 
^  from  the  stage  of  life,  the  only  deco- 
rous thing  for  him.    If  he  is  to  live 
and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could  sus- 
tain the  world*s  burden  after,  why 
all  this  pudder  and  preparatioD— - 
why  torment  us  with  all  this  unne- 
cessary sympathy  ?    As  if  the  child- 
ish pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes 
and  sceptre  affam  could  tempt  him  to 
•  act  over  again  his  misusca  station 
— ^as  if,  at  his  years  and  with  his  ex* 
perience,  any  thing  was  left  but  to 
die  I" 

Characters  of  the  Affections !  Her- 
mione,  Imm^en,  Desdemona,  and 
Cordelia !  Farewell.  May  we  novr 
be  permitted  to  philosophize  ? 
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Tlie  liaguage  of  etbical  writers 
IB  general  seema  to  oppose  the  idea 
of  inskiiig  the  Affections  oljects  of 
Bocal  approbation. 

Thus  Dr  Reid,  (Essay  V^  Chap.  5,) 
spesks  iinequirocally : — "  If  virtue 
ind  vice  be  a  matter  of  choice^  they 
BDttst  consist  in  voluntary  actions,  or 
is  fixed  purposes  of  actine  according 
to  a  certain  rule»  when  uiere  is  op- 
portunity.and  not  in  qualities  of  mind 
wliich  are  iuToluntary." 

Thus  Mr  Stewart,  (  Outlines^  257» 
2d8»)  more  expliciUy  still :— "  The 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  our  con- 
duct depends  in  no  instance  on  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  affection, 
but  on  our  obeying  or  disobey itkg  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  of  conscience." 
In  connexion  with  which  he  says, 
**•  oar  affections  were  given  us  to  ar- 
rest our  attention  to  particular  ob- 
jects, whose  happiness  is  connected 
witii  our  exertions;  and  to  excite 
and  support  the  activitj&of  the  mind, 
when  a  sense  of  dut^  might  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose." 

Both  these  writers  here  speak 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
ceived language  of  moralists.  They 
are  not  proposing  new  views,  but 
referring  to  acknowledged  princi- 
p1e8» 

In  all  these  observations  it  is  laid 
down  as  an  unquestionable  maxim, 
that  in  order  to  constitute  virtue, 
there  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
agent  at  the  time  a  knowledge  of  his 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  virtue. 
It  is  further  represented  by  Dr  Reid, 
that  to  make  any  thing  right,  it  must 
be  matter  of  choice  or  election, 
which  the  affections  are  not. 

Now,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
aotwitiistandiog  both  these  maxims, 
which  would  exclude  the  i^ections, 
generally  speaking,  from  morality, 
tiiey  are  nevertheless  esteemed,  and 
justly  esteemed,  by  the  common 
sentiment  of  mankind,  as  the  great 
constituents  of  virtue. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  a  class  of  af- 
fections which  are  uniformly  looked 
upon  with  the  highest  respect,  and 
moat  decided  moral  approbation — 
those  which  regard  parents ;  and  we 
would  ask,  whether  a  child  whose 
mind  is  much  filled  with  these  sffec- 
tiona,  is  full  of  reverence,  of  fond  and 
grateful  feeling,  towards  those  to 
whom  it  seems  to  itself  to  owe  all 
tilings,  tenderly  fearful  to  give  them 
pain,  and  only  solicitous  to  do  their 


pleasure,  does  ordoes  not  bear  a  mind 
of  which  the  state  itself,  considered 
without  respect  to  the  particular  ac- 
tions it  suggests,  but  regarded  as  a 
frame  of  mind,  (only  with  confidence 
that  it  is  sufficiently  sincere  and  fixed 
to  produce  its  own  actions  when  oc- 
casion may  arise,)  is  not  an  object  of 
moral  approbation  ?  Now  there  can 
be  but  on6  answer,  that  the  filial 
piety  of  such  a  child  would  be  the 
object  of  our  very  purest  and  highest 
and  most  delighted  praise.  Yet  in 
such  a  mind  there  shall  be  no  consi- 
deration that  these  feelings  are  right, 
and  that  feelings  different  from  these 
would  be  wrong.  There  shall  be  no- 
thing but  the  pure  and  simple  inspira- 
tion of  affection.  Still  less  would  there 
be  in  such  a  temper  of  mind,  and  in 
all  the  feelings  that  sprung  up  in  it, 
any  thing  of  election  or  choice.  The 
very  supposition  that  tiiey  are  affec- 
tions, precludes  all  choice.  The  acts 
indeed  are  matter  of  choice,  but  they 
derive  their  worth  and  character 
solely  from  tiie  motive,  in  which 
there  is  here  no  choice;  and  even 
these  are  not  considered  by  the 
mind  by  any  rule  of  right,  but  are 
tried  merely  how  far  they  accord 
with  the  feelings  that  are  in  the 
heart. 

Now,  this  single  case,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted, will  entirely  set  aside  the 
absolute   authority   of    those    two 

Erinciples  which  we  have  cited  from 
^r  Reid  and  Mr  Stewart,  and  which 
are  very  commonly  admitted.  It 
will  shew  that  these  rules  require  to 
be  explained,  and  to  be  much  re- 
stricted in  their  application ;  that  if 
they  are  useful,  it  is  in  particular 
cases ;  but  that  as  absolute  tests  of 
morality^  in  which  sense  they  are 
proposed,  they  do  not  hold  good  ;— 
since  here  is  a  case  of  a  very  high 
moral  order,  in  which  they  are  to- 
tally inapplicable.  And  this  case,  it 
will  be  observed,  though  proposed 
as  a  single  one,  is  merely  the  re- 
presentative of  a  very  extensive  or- 
der of  moral  cases, — a// those  of  pure, 
good,  rigbtiy-directed  native  affec- 
tion. The  instance  of  a  mind  so  per- 
fectly pure  and  good  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, is  a  rare  one,  but  such  do  oc- 
cur;  and  it  would  be  no  vindication, 
but  the  strongest  objection,  to  a 
theory  of  morals,  that  it  would  not 
include  those  cases,  however  rare, 
which  were  rare  only  from  the  height 
of  moral  excellence  they  implied.  We 


Its 

have  represented  nearly  the  onljr 
case  in  which  it  is  supposable  that 
the  mind  may  be  full  of  spontaneous 
goodness,  without  having  yet  be^un 
to  judge  itself  by  any  rule  of  right 
and  wrong.  But  the  same  will  hold 
of  innumerable  affections.  Does  it 
dimiiiiMh  the  merit  of  gratitude  in 
our  eyes,  that  it  cormb  as  a  sponta- 
neous and  irresitttible  movement 
tipon  the  heart  ?  Or  do  we  approve 
more  of  him  who  measures  the  re- 
turns of  kindness  which  he  will 
make,  precinely  to  what  the  kindness 
done  requires,  than  of  him  whose 
unsatinfied  feelings  persuade  him 
that  he  has  never  done  enough? 
Imagine  him  who  fights  in  his  coun- 
try's battles,  and  to  whom  nothing 
that  his  power  can  do  seems  suffi- 
cient to  Hatisfy  his  longing  desire  to 
render  her  service ;  only  admitting 
that  his  desire  is  for  her,  and  not  for 
himself.  Or  suppose  any  of  the  acta 
of  kindness  which  one  human  being 
renders  to  another.  Does  the  quick 
strong  impulse  from  which  it  nows, 
take  away  the  ground  of  approbation, 
or  does  it  conNiltute  it? 

It  is  true  that  passing  emotions  of 
right  feeling  are  not  virtue ;  nor  is  a 
single  good  affection.  But  suppose 
any  man,  who  in  all  the  various  re- 
lations of  life  feels  kindly,  warmly, 
generously,  and  who  in  performing 
all  its  offices  is  influenced  by  the 
pleasure  he  feels,  and  by  a  sense  of 
natural  aversion  to  that  which  would 
be  contrary  to  his  just,  kind,  right 
feelings — should  we  withhold  our 
esteem  from  such  a  man,  and  say 
that  his  feelings  had  no  moral  qua- 
lity because  they  were  involuntary  ? 
or  his  actions,  because  they  were 
prompted  by  his  feelings,  and  not 
measured  to  a  known  rule  of  right? 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  ap- 
probation and  disapprobation  we  be- 
stow in  life,  is  given  from  recogni- 
sing the  presence  or  absence  of  such 
right  aflfections. 

If  the  nature  of  man  be  truly  con- 
sidered, and  the  purport  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  moral  instruction  which 
he  receives,  and  the  moral  discipline 
he  passes  through,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  great  object  of  all  is  to  frame 
him  to  right  feel  ings.  Are  these  feel- 
ings right  and  moral  only  because 
they  have  been  formed  in  the  mind 
ligainst  nature  ?  And  do  they  lose 
tiieir  chluncter  wlien  by  gteater  hi^ 
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pinesa  of  disposition,  ftnd  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  they  are  found 
there  unforced,  springing  up  in  the 
very  bounty  of  nature  ? 

The  most  perfect  regulation  of  the 
mind  towards  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  a  regulation  of  feelings.  Does  it 
diminish  in  our  esteem  the  regard 
diie  t6  the  most  perfect  piety,  that  it 
was  from  the  beginiiibj^  a  predomi- 
nant feeling  in  the  soul  ? — and  that 
it  has  not  been  slowly  framed,  by 
thought,  self- conquest,  and  the  exer- 
cises of  religion  ? 

This  ciirsbry  notice  of  some  of  the 
moriB  important  dispositions  of  our 
nature  may  serve  to  satisfy  us  that 
there  is  some  great  defect  in  those 
ethical  theories,  which  represent 
volition,  and  the  conscious  reference 
to  a  rule  of  right,  as  necessary  to 
constitute  a  proper  object  of  our 
moral  approbation.  To  us  it  vrould 
appear  more  consonant  to  our  natu- 
ral feelings  and  to  truth  to  say,  that 
if  it  had  faNsen  possible  for  man,  con- 
stituted as  he  IS,  to  have  been  from 
his  birth  good,  without  any  con- 
sideration that  he  was  so,  or  any 
temptation  of  evil  entering  into  his 
mind  to  tell  him  that  he  had  a  con- 
science,— if  all  his  affections  for  earth 
and  heaven  could  have  been  right, 
and  pure,  and  strong,  and  all  in  their 
just  proportion,  so  that  every  allure- 
ment to  ill  that  could  have  been 
offered  to  him  should  have  appeared 
not  matter  of  deliberation  but  of  ab- 
horrence.— that  this  state,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ethical  maxims  in 
question,  must  be  without  any  merit 
or  claim  to  praise,  would  hk\e  been 
in  truth  the  highest  moral  state  coa- 
ceivable.  These  maxims  theb  can- 
not be  supported. 

But,  constituted  as  human  nature 
is,  this  state  is  not  possible.  In  mftn 
good  is  mixed  with  evil,  and  it  is 
this  mixture  which  gives  occasion  to 
all  ethical  enquiry.  The  contention 
between  good  and  evil  is  that  strife 
of  which  conscience  is  the  uifipire. 
It  is  reflection  on  the  tendencies  of 
these  two  opposite  forces  that  gives 
rise  to  a  rule  of  right  It  is  the  al- 
lurement which  both  good  and  evil 
offer  to  the  mind,  that  makes  virtue 
a  matter  of  volition  and  choice. 
From  this  mixed  state,  then,  and  this 
subjection  of  human  nature  to  two 
different  powers,  arises  a  great  de- 
partment of  mbrklitv.  And,  as  it  ap- 
peiDTS  tonsyidl  that  nlnbeeh  ttBOidly 
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ttken  into  account  in  the  disquisi-  nature,  are  greatly  vanquished.  Thus 

tions  of  ethical  writers.  in  the  stru^^gle  ut'  the  mouI,  when 

BetireeDlhe«etvirodifferent  powers  strong  passiuti  pulln  aj^airist  the  nentie 
the  human  will  oiust  make  electioa»  of  duty  and  agaiust  the  uubler  aff«?c- 
deitrmining  lUelf  to  good.  To  en-  tions,  but  these  triumph,  this  is  one 
lighten  the  mind  to  choose,  and  to  of  the  cases,  where  we  emphatically 
strengthen  it  in  its  adherence  to  right  apply  the  name  of  virtue  to  that  mo- 
choice,  has  been  the  great  object  of  ral  power  in  the  mind  which  has 
all  moralista.  It  is  the  roost  import-  roaiutaiued  it  from  fallinsr.  But  at 
ant  object,  undoubtedly,  for  it  is  the  same  time  it  never  occurs  to  us 
when  man  wavers,  or  when  he  has  to  qualify  our  approbation  from  con- 
fellen,  that  he  needs  aid ;  and  those  sidering  that  the  sense  of  duty  was 
affections  which  are  right  from  the  not  the  sole  principle  on  its  owu  side, 
begio&ing,  rather  seem  to  dispense  and  that  it  had  to  divide  with  high 
with  such  succour.  To  this  situation,  and  generous  feelings  the  honour  of 
then,  of  man  tempted  and  struggling,  the  victory.  So,  too,  when  the  natu- 
the  attention  of  speculative  and  prac-  ral  prompting  of  the  higher  feelings 
tica]  moralists  has  been  principally  is  withstood  by  the  weakness  of  the 
directed,  and  to  this  the  greater  part  inferior  nature,  and  rises  above  it, 
of  their  technical  language  bears  re-  we  then  willingly  give  the  name  of 
ference.  The  most  marked  term,  virtue ;  as  to  those  who,  on  great 
especially,  of  their  whole  language,  occasions,  under  a  lofty  passion, 
"  moral  obligation,"  refers  to  this  have  gone  voluntarily  to  death,  ex- 
state  solely,  and  to  this  the  answer-  amples  such  as  that  of  Decius,  who, 
ing  word  of  ordinary  language,  con-  agreeably  to  a  superstition  of  his 
science,  seems  in  like  manner  to  people,  when  the  fortune  of  a  great 
apply.  battle  was  going  against  them,  rode 

The  consideration  of  the  diifer-  unarmed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 

ence  between  the  spontaneous  virtue  devoting  himself  for  his  country.  On 

of  right  affections,  and  that  virtue  the  other  hand,  canes  may  be  cited 

which  arises  in  the  struggles  of  dif-  where  the  allurement  to  weakness  is 

ficuU  duty,  appears  to  explain  the  from  feelings  good  and  right  in  them- 

defective  and   partial    view  which  selves,  but  which  interfere  with  a 

some  writers  have  taken  of  the  whole  higher  claim,  and  which  are  sacrificed 

of  morality*  simply  to  the  austere  and  inflexible 

Virtue  appears  for  the  most  part  sentiment  of  duty,  examples  which 
to  he,  in  ethical  language,  a  term  of  also  belong  to  high  virtue, 
very  undefined  application.  It  is  of  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear, 
verycomprehensive  significance,  but  that  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
is  sometimes  used  with  a  tendency  virtues  of  men  bear  the  marks  of  this 
to  one  meaning  in  preference,  and  our  mixed  nature,  has  led  ethical 
sometimes  to  another,  so  as  to  pro-  writers  to  consider  them  solely  with 
duce  seeming  contradictions  among  respect  to  it,  as  the  most  illustrious 
different  writers,  using  the  word  not  examples  of  virtue  do  arise  from  it, 
in  the  same  sense.  Thus  some  speak  and  as,  in  the  greater  number  of  man- 
of  virtue  as  equivalent  with  the  exact  kind,  virtue  cannot  have  place  except 
discharge  of  all  moral  obligation,  by  deliberate  resistance  to  evil  pro- 
Bat  our  natural  sentiment  prompts  pensities.  But  it  appears,  at  the 
us  to  use  it  in  a  more  extended  sense,  same  time,  that  there  is  no  reason 
Surely  such  affections  as  those  of  whatever,  for  that  exclusion  of  the 
which  we  have  spoken  are  called  affections  from  the  place  of  virtue, 
by  ua  virtuous.  But  we  are  apt  to  On  the  contrary,  a  more  accurate 
apply  this  name  (especially  to  de-  examination  shews  that  virtuous  af- 
Bcribe  with  force  and  warmth  the  fections  may  exist,  and  receive  high 
highest  exertions  of  our  moral  na-  moral  approbation,withoutany  regard 
ture.  These  highest  exertions  occur  to  the  struggle  with  evil  or  inferior 
when  some  opposition  is  overcome,  propensities  ;  that  they  have  the 
And  it  appears  to  us  that  generally  character  of  virtue  when  they  aid 
we  apply  this  highest  description  of  the  sense  of  duty  in  resisting  a 
moral  superiority  to  those  cases  crime ;  and  that  they  have  the  same 
where  the  temptations  of  evil  are  character,  when,  in  their  pUre  native 
overcome,  or  where  weaknekses,  strength,  they  triumph  over  the  tveak- 
known  or  preeumedi  of  pur  inferior  peases  of  mortal  nature* 
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Chap.  XVIIL 
the  cruise  of  the  wave. 

"  0*er  the  glad  wmters  of  the  dark  bine  Ma, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundleat,  and  our  aouls  as  tree. 
Far  aa  the  breese  can  bear  the  billow's  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home. 
These  are  oar  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway— 
Our  flag  the  aceptre  all  who  meet  obey.** 

The  Cortaif. 

At  tbree  o'clock  next  morning,  yards  fastened  to  riogB,  one  at  the 

about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  day-  bead,  and  the  other  at  the  foot;  from 

dawn,  I  was  roused  from  my  cot  by  which  radiate  a  number  of  smaller 

the  gruff  voice  of  the  boatswain  on  cords,  which  are  fastened  to    the 

deck — *'  All  bands  up  anchor."  canvass  of  the  cot;  while  a  small  strip 

The  next  moment  the  gunroom  t>f  canvass  runs  from  head  to  foot 

steward    entered   with   a  lantern,  on  each  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the 

which    he   placed   on  the  table-—  sleeper  from  rolling  out.    The  di- 

<'  Gentlemen,  all  hands  up  anchor,  if  mensions  of  the  gunroom  are,  as  will 

you  please."  be  seen,  very  much  circumscribed 

'<  Botheration  I"  grumbled  one.  by  the  side  berths ;  and  when  you 

"  Qh  dear !"  yawned  another.  take  into  account,  that  the  centre  is 

'*  How  merrily  wo  live  that  sailors  occupied  by  a  long  table,  runniDO" 

be  I"  sung  another  in  a  most  doleful  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  flanked 

strain,  and  in  all  the  bitterness  of  by  a  wooden  bench,  with  a  high  back 

heart  consequent  on  being  roused  to  it  on  each  side,  and  a  large  clumsy 

out  of  a  warm  nest  so  unceremo*  chair  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the 

uiously.    But  no  help  for  it;  so  up  foot,  not  forgetting  the  sideboard  at 

we  all  got,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  head  of  tne  table,  (full  of  knires, 

my  berth,  I  got  out,  and  sat  me  forks,  spoons,  tumblers,  glasses,  &c 

down  on  the  bench  that  ran  along  &c.  &c.,  stuck  into  mahogany  soclc- 

tbe  starboard  side  of  the  table.  ets,)  all  of  which  are  made  fast  to  the 

For  the  bene6t  of  the  uninitiated,  deck  by  strong  cleats  and  staples, 

let  me  describe  a  gunroom  on  board  and  bands  of  spunyarn,  so  as  to  pre- 

ofa  sloop  of  war.  Everybody  knows  vent  them  fetching  way,  or  movio?, 

that  the  captain's  cabin  occupies  the  when  the  vessel  pitches  or  rolls,  you 

after  part  of  the  ship ;  next  to  it,  on  will  understand  that  there  is  no  great 

the  same  deck,  is  the  gunroom.    In  scope  to  expatiate  upon,  free  of  the 

a  corvette,  such  as  the  Fireband,  it  table,  benches,  and  bulkheads  of  the 

is  a  room, as  near  as  may  be,  twenty  cabins.    While  I  sat  monopoliziDg 

feet  long  by  twelve  wide,  and  lighted  the  dull  light  of  the  lantern,  and  ac- 

by  a  long  scuttle,  or  skylight,  in  the  coutring  myself  as  decently  as  the 

deck  above.    On  each  side  of  this  burry  would  admit  of,  I  noticed  the 

room  runs  a  row  of  small  chambers,  officers,  in'  their  night-gowns  and 

seven  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  night- caps,  as  they  extricated  them- 

boarded  off  from  the  main  saloon,  or,  selves  from  their  coops ;  and  pirtu- 

in  nautical  phrase,  separated  from  it  resque-looking  subjects  enough  there 

by  bulkheads,  each  with  a  door  and  were  amongst  them,  in  all  conscience, 

small  window  opening  into  the  same.  At  length,  that  is  in  about  ten  mi- 

and,  generally  speaking,  with  a  small  nutes  from  the  time  we  were  called, 

scuttle  in  the  side  of  the  ship  towards  we  were  all  at  stations — a  gun  was 

the  sea.  These  are  the  officers' sleep-  fired,  and  we  weighed,  and  then 

ing  apartments,  in  which  they  have  stood  out  to  sea,  running  along  about 

each  a  chest  of  drawers  and  basin-  four  knots,  with  the  land-wind  right 

stand ;  while  overhead  is  suspended  aft.    Having  made  an  offing  of  three 

a  cot,  or  hammock,  kept  asunder  by  a  miles  or  so,  we  outran  the  Ttrral, 

wooden  frame,  six  feet  long  by  about  and  got  becalmed  in  the  belt  of 

two  broad,  slung  from  cleats  nailed  smooth  water  between  it  and  the 

to  the  beams  above  by  two  Ian-  sea-breeze.    It  was  striking  to  see 
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the  three  merchant* ships  gradually 
draw  out  from  the  land,  until  we 
were  all  clustered  together  in  a 
bunchy  with  half  a  gale  of  wind  curl- 
ing the  blue  waves  within  muaket- 
thot,  while  all  was  long  swell  and 
smooth  water  with  us.  At  length 
the  breeze  reached  us,  and  we  made 
sail  with  our  conroy  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward,  the  lumbering 
merchantmen  crowding  every  inch 
of  canvass,  while  we  could  hardly 
keep  astern,  under  close-reefed  top- 
sails, jib,  and  spanker. 

"  Pipe  to  breakfast^"  said  the  cap- 
tain to  Mr  Yerk. 

*  A  sail  abeam  of  us  to  windward  I" 

"  What  is  she  ?"  sung  out  the  skip- 
per to  the  man  at  the  mast-head 
who  had  hailed. 

**  A  small  schooner,  sir;  she  has 
fired  a  gun,  and  hoisted  an  ensign 
and  pennant." 

**  How  is  she  steering  ?** 

"  She  has  edged  away  for  us,  sir." 

"  Very  well. — Mr  Yerk,  make  the 
Btirna]  for  the  convoy  to  stand  on.*' 
Then  to  the  boatswain — '*  Mr  Cat- 
well,  have  the  men  gone  to  break- 
fast ^ 

**  No,  sir,  but  they  are  just  going." 

^  Then  pipe  belay  with  breakfast 
for  a  minute,  will  you  ?  All  hands 
make  sail  !'* 

"  Crack  on,  Mr  Yerk,  and  let  us 
overhaul  this  small  swaggerer." 

In  a  trice  we  had  all  sail  set,  and 
were  staggering  along  on  the  larboard 
tack,  close  upon  a  wmd.  We  hauled 
out  from  the  merchant-ships  like 
smoke,  and  presently  the  schooner 
was  seen  from  the  deck. — **  Go  to 
breakfast  now."  The  crew  disap- 
peared, all  to  the  officers  and  signal- 
nian. 

The  first  lieutenant  had  the  book 
open  on  the  drum  of  the  capstan  be- 
fore him.  **  Make  our  number,"  said 
the  captain.  It  was  done/  **  What 
does  she  answer  ?" 

The  signalman  answered  from  the 
fore  riggin?,  where  he  had  perched 
himself  with  his  glass — **  She  makes 
the  signal  to  telegraph,  sir — 3,  9, 2, 
at  the  fore,  sir" — ana  so  on ;  which 
transtated  was  simply  this — "  The 
Wave,  with  dispatches  from  the  ad- 
miral." 

«  Oh,  ho,"  said  N ;  «  what  is 

she  sent  for?  Whenever  the  people 
have  got  their  breakfast,  tack,  and 
stand  towards  her,  Mr  Yerk." 
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The  little  vessel  approached. — 
**  Shorten  sail,  Mr  Yerk,  and  heave 
the  ship  to,"  said  the  captain  to  the 
first  lieutenant 

«  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  All  hands,  Mr  Catwell." 

Presently  the  boatswain's  whistle 
rung  sharp  and  clear,  while  his  gruff 
voice,  to  which  his  mates  bore  any 
thing  but  mellow  burdens,  echoed 
through  the  ship — <' All  bands  shorten 
sail — fore  and  mainsails  haul  up— 
haul  down  the  jib— in  topgallant  sails 
— now  back  the  main  topsail." 

By  heaving  to,  we  brought  the 
Wave  on  our  weather  bow.  She  was 
now  within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
corvette;  the  captain  was  standing 
on  the  second  foremost  gun,  on  the 
larboard  side.  *'  Mafanie,*'— to  his 
steward, — **  hand  me  up  my  trumpet." 
He  hailed  the  little  vessel.  "  Ho,  the 
Wave,  ahoy  I" 

Presently  the  responding  "  hillo" 
came  down  the  wind  to  us  from  the 
officer  in  command  of  her,  like  an 
echo-*"  Run  under  our  stern  and 
heave  to,  to  leeward." 

•*  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

As  the  little  vessel  came  to  the 
wind,  she  lowered  down  her  boat, 
and  Mr  Jigmaree,  the  boatswain  of 
the  dockyard  in  Jamaica,  came  on 
board,  and  touching  his  hat,  present- 
ed his  dispatches  to  the  captain. 
Presently  he  and  the  skipper  retired 
into  the  cabin,  and  all  hands  were 
inspecting  the  Wave  in  her  new  cha- 
racter of  one  of  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's cruisers.  When  I  had  last  seen 
her  she  was  a  most  beautiful  little 
craft,  both  in  hull  and  rigging,  as  ever 
delighted  the  eye  of  a  sailor ;  but  the 
do'ckyard  riggers  and  carpenters  had 
fairly  bedeviled  her,  at  least  so  far 
as  appearances  went.  First,  they 
had  replaced  the  light  rail  on  her 
gunwale,  by  heavy  solid  bulwarks 
four  feet  high,  surmounted  by  ham- 
mock nettings,  at  least  another  foot, 
so  that  the  symmetrical  little  vessel, 
that  formerly  floated  on  the  foam 
light  as  a  sea-gull,  now  looked  like 
a  clumsy  dish-shaped  Dutch  dogger. 
Her  long  slender  wands  of  masts, 
which  used  to  swig  about,  as  if  there 
were  neither  shrouds  nor  stays  to 
support  them,  were  now  as  taught 
and  stiff  as  church  steeples,  with 
four  heavy  shrouds  of  a  side,  and 
stays  and  back-stays,  and  the  Devil 
knows  what  all. 
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Now,"  quoth  Tailtackle,  "  if 
them  henve^ ertttaughts  at  the  yard 
have  nut  taken  the  speed  out  of  the 
little  beauty,  I  am  a  Dutchman.*' 
Timotheus,  I  may  state  in  the  by- 

?'oiiig,  was  not  a  Dutchman ;  he  was 
undamentally  any  thing  but  a  Dutch- 
man ;  but  hiH  opinion  was  sound,  and 
soon  verified  to  my  cost.    Jigmaree 
now  approached. 

••The  captain  wants  you  in  the 
cabin,  sir,"  said  he.  I  descendedi 
and  found  tiie  skipper  seated  at  a 
table  with  his  clerk  beside  him,  and 
several  open  letters  lying  before  him. 
"  Sit  down,  Mr  Cringle."  I  took  a 
chair.  •*  There — read  that,"  and  he 
threw  an  open  letter  across  the  table 
to  me,  which  ran  as  follows  :— 

«  Sir, 
*'  The  Vice-Admiral,  commanding 
on  the  Jamaica  station,  desires  me 
to  say,  that  the  bearer,  the  boatswain 
of  the  dockyard,  Mr  Luke  Jigmaree, 
has  instructions  to  cruise  for,  and  if 
possible  to  fall  in  with  you,  before 
you  weather  Cape  Maize,  and  falling 
in  with  you,  to  deliver  up  charge  of 
the  vessel  to  you,  as  well  as  of  the 
five  negroes,  and   the  pilot,  Peter 
Mangrove,  who  are  on  board  of  her. 
The  Wave  having  b,een  armed  and 
fitted   with  every  thing  couHidered 
necessary,  you  are  to  man  with  thirty- 
five  of  your  crew,  including  officers, 
and  to  place  her  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Thomas  Cringle,  who  is  to 
be  furniHhed   with   a  copy  of  this 
letter  authenticated  by  your  signa- 
ture, and  to  whom   you   will   give 
written  instructions,  that  he  is  first 
of  all  to  cruise  in  the  great  Cuba 
channel,  until  the  I4th  proximo,  for 
the  prevention  of  piracy,    and  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  car- 
ried on  between  the  inland  of  Cuba 
and  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  de- 
tain and   carry  in   to  Havanna,   or 
Nassau,  New  Providence,  all  vessels 
having  slaves  on  board,  which  he  may 
have  reason  to  believe   have  been 
shipped  beyond  the  prescribed  limits 
on  the  African  coaHt,  as  specified  in 
the  margin  ;  and  after  the  14th  he  is 
to  proceed  direct  to  New  Providence 
if  unsuccessful,  there  to   land  Mr 
Jigmaree,  and  the  dockyard  Negroes, 
and    await    your    return   from   the 
northward,    after    having  seen  the 
merchantmen  clear  of  the   Caicos 


passaji^e.  When  you  have  rejoined 
the  Wave  at  Nassau,  you  are  to  pro- 
ceed with  her  as  your  tender  to 
Crooked  Island,  and  there  to  await 
instructions  from  the  Vice-Admiral, 
which  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
packet  to  sail  on  9th  proximo,  to  the 
care  of  the  postmaster,  i  have  tlie 
honour  to  be,  air,  your  obedient 
aervant, 

« ,  Sec. 

«  To  the  Hon.  Capt.  N , 

«  &c.  &c  &c" 

To  Bay  Booth,  I  waa  by  no  means 
amorous  of  this  independent  com- 
mand, as  an  idea  had,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  gone  abroad  in  the  nav  j^ 
that  lieutenants,  commanding^  small 
vessels,  seldom  rose  higher,  unless 
through  extraordinary  interest,  and  I 
took  the  liberty  of  stating  my  re- 
pugnance to  my  captain. 

He  smiled,  and  threw  over  another 
letter  to  me;  it  waa  a  private  one 
from  the  Admiral's  Secretary,  and 
was  as  follows :— » 

"  (  Confidential) 
**  My  dear  N 

**  The   Vice-Admiral  has  got    a 

bint  from  Sir  ,  to  kick   that 

wild  splice,  young  Cringle,  about  a 
bit   It  seems  be  is  a  nephew  of  Old 
Blue  Blaze's,  and  as  he  baa  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  lad,  he  has  promised  his 
mother  that  he  will  do  his  utmowt  to 
give    him    opportunities    of    being 
knocked  on  the  head,  for  all  of  which 
the  old  lady  has  professed  herself 
wonderfully  indebted.  As  the  puppy- 
has  peculiar  notions,  bint,  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  he  is  not  to  be   per- 
manently bolted  down  to  the  little 
Wave,  and  that  if  half  a  dozen  skip- 
pers (you,  my  darling,  among  the 
rest)  were  to  evaporate  during  the 
approaching  hot   months,    he    may 
have  Bome  small  chance  of  t* other 
swab.     Write   me,   and  mind    the 
claret  and  curafoa.   Put  no  address 
on  either;  and  on  coming  to  anchor, 
send  notice  to  old  Wiggins,  in    the 
lodge  at  the  Master  Attendant's,  and 
he  will  relieve  you,  and  the  pics  de 
'  Gallo*  some  calm  evening,   of  all 

farther   trouble    regarding    them^ ^ 

Don't  forget  the  turtle  from  Crooked 
Island,  and  the  cigars. 

•*  Always,  my  dear  N , 

**  Yours  sincerely. 


*> 
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"Qli,  Ifoi^ot  The  Admiral  ben 
jou  will  spare  him  some  steady  old 
bands  to  act  as  gunner,  boatswain, 
&r.— elderly  men,  if  you  please,  who 
will  shorten  sail  before  the  squall 
Btriket  him.  If  you  float  htm  away 
with  a  crew  of  boys,  the  little  scamp 
vill  get  bothered,  or  capsized,  in  a 
jiffj.  All  this  for  your  worship's  go- 
iremment.  IJow  do  you  live  with 
your  passenger — prime  fellow,  an't 

ie  ?    My  love  to  him.  hadj is 

djiog  to  see  him  again.'* 

«  Wen,  Vr  Cringle,  what  say  you  V 

"  Of  course,  I  must  obey,  sir  ;— 
highly  flattered  by  Mr  Secretary's 
gcHMl  opinion,  any  how."  The  cap- 
tain laughed  heartily. 

"  It  ts  nearly  calm,  I  see.  We 
must  set  about  manning  this  seventy- 
four  for  you,  without  delay.  So, 
come  along,  Captoin  Cringle."  When 
we  got  on  deck,  it  was,  as  he  said, 
jmrtycalfD. 

"  Hail  the  Wave  to  clo8e,Mr  Yerk," 

said  N .  **  Lower  away  the  boat, 

and  pipe  away  the  yaulers,  boat- 
swain's mate." 

Presently  the  captain  and  I  were 
on  the  Ward's  deck,  where  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  no  less  per- 
sonages than  Pepperpot  Wagtail,  and 
Paul  Gelid,  Esquires.  Mr  Gelid, 
a  ooncli,  or  native  of  the  Bahamas, 
was  the  same  yawning,  drawl  ing,  long- 
legged  Creole,  as  ever.  He  had  been 
ill  with  fever,  and  had  asked  a  pass- 
age to  Hassau,  where  his  brother 
was  established.  At  bottom,  how- 
ever, be  was  an  excellent  fellow, 
warm-hearted,  honourable,  and  up- 
right. As  for  little  Wagtail — oh,  he 
was  a  delight  1— a  small  round  man, 
with  all  the  Jamaica  Creole  irriubi- 
lity  of  temper,  but  also  all  the  Jar 
maica  warmth  of  heart  about  him — 
straighlforward,  and  scrupulously 
cooacientious  in  his  dealings,  but  de- 
voted to  good  cheer  in  every  shape. 
He  bad  also  been  ailing,  and  had 
adventured  on  the  cruise  in  order  to 
recruit.  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
describe  his  figure  better  than  by 
coBDparing  his  corpus  to  an  egg,  with 
his  little  feet  stuck  through  Uie  boW 
locn  ;  but  he  was  amazingly  active 
witbal. — Both  the  captain  and  my- 
self were  rejoiced  to  see  our  old 
friends;  and  it  was  immediately  fixed 
tiiMt  they  should  go  on  board  the 
carwette,  and  sling  their  cots  along- 
aide  of  Bang,  so  long  as  the  courses 


of  the  two  veesels  lay  together.  This 
being  carried  into  execution,  we  set 
about  our  arrangementH ;  our  pre- 
cious blockheads  at  the  dock-yard 
had  fitted  a  thirty-two  pound  car- 
ronade  on  the  pivot,  and  stuck  two 
long  sixes  one  on  each  side  ol'the  little 
vessel.  I  hate  carronades,  enpeci- 
ally  small  guns.  I  had,  before  now, 
seen  thirty-two  pound  nhot  thrown 
'by  them,  jump  off  a  ship's  side  with 
a  rebound  like  a  football,  when  a 
shot  from  an  eighteen- pounder  long 
gun  went  crash  at  the  same  range 
through  both  sides  of  the  ship,  whip- 

Sing  off  a  leg  and  arm,  or  aiblina  a 
ead  or  two,  in  its  transit. 
.  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  •*  don't 
shove  me  adrift  with  that  old  pot 
there — do  lend  roe  one  of  your  long 
brass  eighteen- pounders." 

*'  Why,  Master  Cringle,  what  is 
your  antipathy  to  carronades  ?" 

**  I  have  no  absolute  antipathy  to 
them,  sir — they  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way.  For  instance,  sir,  I  witih 
you  would  fit  me  with  two  twelve- 
pound  carronades  instead  of  those 
two  popgun  long  sixes.  These,  with 
thirty  muskets,  and  thirty-five  men 
or  so,  would  make  me  very  com- 
plete." 

'^  A  modest  request,"  said  Captain 
N . 

"  Now,  Tom  Cringle,  you  have 
overshot  your  mark,  my  fine  fellow," 
thought  1 ;  but  it  was  all  right,  and 
that  forenoon  the  cutter  was  hoisted 
out  with  the  guns  in  her,  and  the 
others  dismounted  and  sent  back  in 
exchange;  and  in  fine,  after  three 
days'  hard  work,  I  took  the  com- 
mand of  H.B.M.  schooner.  Wave, 
with  Timothy  Tailtackie  as  gunner, 
the  senior  midshipman  as  master, 
one  of  the  carpenter's  crew  as  car- 
penter, and  a  boatswain's- mate  as 
boatswain,  a  surgeon*s  mate  as  sur-' 
geon,  the  captain's  clerk  as  purser, 
and  thirty  foremast- men,  besides  the 
biackies,  as  the  crew.  But  the  sailing 
of  the  little  beauty  had  been  regu- 
larly spoiled.  We  could  still  in  li^ht 
winds  weather  on  the  corvette,  it  is 
true,  but  then  she  was  but  a  slow 
top ;  unless  it  blew  half  a  gale  of 
wmd,  as  for  going  any  thing  free, 
why  a  sand  bargje  would  have 
beaten  us. — We  kept  company  with 
the  Firebrand  until  we  weathered 
Cape  Maize.  It  was  about  five  o'« 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  corvette 
was  about  half  a  mile  on  our  lee-bow 
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when,  wLile  walking  the  deck,  after 
an  early  dinner,  Tailtackle  came  up 
to  me. 

"  The  Commodore  hashove  to,  sir.*' 

*•  Very  like  "  said  I ;  "  to  allow  the 
merchant-ships  to  close,  I  presume." 

'*  A  gun,"  said  little  Keefpoi&t. 
"Ah— what  signal  now?" — It  was 
the  signal  to  close. 

'*  Put  the  helm  up  and  run  down 
to  him,"  said  I.  It  was  done — and 
presently  the  comfortable  feeling  of 
bowling  along  before  it,  succeeded 
the  sharp  yerking  digging  motion  of 
a  little^  vessel,  tearing  and  pitching 
through  a  head  sea,  close  upon  a 
wind.  The  water  was  buzzing  under 
our  bows,  and  we  were  once  more 
close  under  the  stern  of  the  corvette. 
There  was  a  boat  alongside  ready 
manned.  The  captain  Railed,  '*  I 
send  your  orders  on  board,  Mr  Crin- 
gle, to  bear  up  on  your  separate 
cruise."  At  the  same  moment,  the 
Firebrand's  ensign  and  pennant  were 
hoisted — we  did  the  same — a  gun 
from  the  Commodore — ditto  from  the 
tidy  little  Wave — and  lol  Thomas 
Cringle,  esquire,  launched  for  the 
first  time  on  his  own  bottom. 

By  this  time  the  boat  was  along- 
side, with  Messieurs  Aaron  Bang, 
Pepperpot  Wagtail,  and  Paul  Gelid 
— the  former  with  his  cot,  and  half  a 
dozen  cases  of  wine,  and  some  pigs, 
and  some  poultry,  all  under  Uie 
charge  of  his  black  servant. 

"  Hillo,"  said  I— «  Mr  Wagtail  is 
at  home  here,  you  know,  Mr  Bang, 
and  so  is  Mr  Gelid;  but  to  what 
lucky  chance  am  I  indebted  for  your 
society,  my  dear  sir  W* 

"  Thank  your  stars,  Tom— Cop- 
tain  Cringle — I  beg  pardon,  and  be 
grateful ;  I  am  sick  of  rumbling, 
tumbling  in  company  with  these 
heavy  tools  of  merchantmen,  po  I 

entreated  N to  let  me  go  and 

take  a  turn  with  you,  promising  to 
join  the  Firebrand  again  at  Nassau." 

"  Why,  I  am  delighted,"— and  so  I 
really  was.  "  But,  my  dear  sir — I 
may  lead  you  a  dance,  and,  perad ven- 
ture, into  trouble — a  small  vessel 
may  catch  a  Tartar,  you  know." 

"  D— n  the  expense,"  rejoined  my 
jovial  ally ;  "  why,  the  hot  little  epi- 
curean Wagtail,  and  Gelid,  cold  and 
frozen  as  he  is,  have  both  taken  a 
fancy  to  me— and  no  wonder,  know- 
ing my  pleasant  qualities  as  they  do 
•^ahem ;  so,  for  their  Bakes,  I  volun- 


teer on  this  piece  of  knight-errantry 
as  much  as" 

«  Poo — you  be  starved,  Aaron 
dear,"  rapped  out  little  Wagtail; 
'*  you  came  here,  because  you 
thought  you  should  have  more  fun, 
and  escape  the  formality  of  the  big 
ship,  and  eke  the  captain's  sour 
claret." 

«  Ah,"  said  Gelid,  «my  6ne  fellow,*' 
with  his  usual  Creole  drawl,  "  you 
did  not  wait  for  my  opinion.  Ah^ 
oh — why.  Captain  Cringle,  a  thou- 
sand pardons.  Friend  Bang,  there, 
swears  that  he  can't  do  without 
you ;  and  all  he  says  about  me,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  humbue 
-ah."  * 

**  My  lovely  yellowsnake,"  quoth. 
Aaron,  "  and  my  amiable  dumpling, 
gentlemen  both,  now,  do  hold  your 
tongues. — Why,  Tom,  here  we  are, 
never  you  mind  how,  after  half  a 
quarrel  with  the  skipper — will  you 
take  us,  or  will  you  send  us  back, 
like  rejected  addresses  ?" 

**  Send  you  back,  my  boys !  No^ 
no,  too  happy  to  get  you."  Another 
gun  from  the  corvette.  "  Firebrands, 
you  must  shove  off.  My  compli- 
ments»  Wig^ns,  to  the  captain,  and 
there's  a  trifle  for  you  to  drink  my 
health,  when  you  get  into  port."  The 
boat  shoved  off— the  corvette  filled 
her  maintopsail.  ^  Put  the  helm 
down — ease  off  the  mainsheet — stand 
by  to  run  up  the  squaresail.  How 
is  her  head,  Mr  Tailtackle?" 

Timothy  gave  a  most  extraordi- 
nary grin  at  my  bestowing  Uie  Mister 
on  him  for  the  first  time. 

"  North-west,  sir." 

'*  Keep  her  so" — and  having  bore 
up,  we  rapidly  widened  our  distance 
from  the  Commodore  and  the  fleet. 
All  men  know,  or  should  know,  that 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  there  is 
never  any  *•  yo  heave  oh'ing."  That 
is  confined  to  merchant  vessels.  But 
when  the  crew  are  having  a  strong 
pull  of  any  rope,  it  is  411owable  for 
the  man  next  the  belaying  pin,  to 
sing  out,  in  order  to  give  unity  to 
the  dra^,  "  one — two — three,**  the 
strain  ot  the  other  men  increasing 
with  the  figure. 

The  tack  of  the  mainsail  had  got 
jammed  somehow,  and  on  my  desi- 
ring it  to  be  hauled  up,  the  men, 
whoso  province  it  was,  were  unable 
to  start  it.  "  Something  foul  aloft," 
said  I.    Tailtackle  came  up.  "  What 
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are  jroa  fiddling  at»  men  ?  Gire  me 
here— one— two— three."  Crack 
went  the  strmnds  of  the  rope,  under 
die  pewB  of  the  Titan,  whereby  the 
heed  of  the  outermost  sailor  pitched 
right  into  Gelid'a  stomach,  knocked 
hua  oFer,  and  capsized  him  head, 
foremost  into  the  wind  sail  which' 
was  let  down  through  the  sky-light 
into  the  little  well  cabin  of  the 
schooner. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  a 
backet  full  of  Spanish  brown  paint 
standing  on  the  table  of  the  cabin, 
right  below  the  hoop  of  the  canvass 
foaneJ,  and  into  it  popped  the  august 
pate  of  Paul  Gelid,  Enquire. 

Bang  bad,  in  the  meantime,  caught 
bim  by  the  heels,  and  with  the  as- 
siflance  of  Pearl,  the  handsome  negro 
fomerly  noticed,  who,  from  nis 
steadineaa,  had  been  spared  to  me  as 
a  qnartermaster,  the  conch  was  once 
more  hoisted  on  deck,  with  a  scalp 
of  red  paint,  reaching  down  over  his 
eyes. 

«*  I  say,"  quoth  Bang,  **  Gelid,  my 
darlinff,  not  quite  so  smooth  as  the 
real  Macassar,  eh  ?  Shall  I  try  my 
hand— can  shave  beautifully— eh?*' 
*"  Ah,"  drawled  Gelid,  "  luckv  my 
head  was  ahaved  in  that  last  fever, 
Aaron  dear.  Ah — ^let  me  think — yon 
tall  man — ^yon  aailor-fellow — ah — do 
me  the  favour  to  scrape  me  with 
your  knife— -ah — and  pray  call  my 
servant."  Timothy,  to  whom  he  had 
addreaaed  himself,  set  to,  and  scra- 
ped the  red  paint  off  his  poll ;  and 
having  called  his  servant^  Chew 
Chew,  handed  him  over  to  the  negro, 
who,  giving  his  arm  to  him,  helped 
him  b«k>w,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Coloffne  water,  contrived  to  scrub 
him  deeently  clean.  As  the  evening 
feU,  the  breeze  freshened ;  and  du- 
ring the  nijght  it  blew  strong,  so  that 
from  die  time  we  bore  up,  and  part- 
ed company  with  the  Furebrand,  un- 
til day-<iawn  next  morning,  we  had 
run  1 50  miles  or  thereby  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  and  were 
then  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Baha- 
ma Bank.  The  breeze  now  failed  us, 
and  we  lay  roasting  in  the  sun  until 
midday,  the  current  sweeping  us  to 
the  northward,  and  still  farther  on  to 
the  bank,  until  the  water  shoaled  to 
three  fathoms. .  At  this  time  the  sun 
was  blazing  fiercely  right  overhead ; 
and  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  there  was  not  the  smallest 
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swell,  or  undulation  of  the  surface. 
The  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  a  sparkling  light  green,  from  the 
snow-white  sand  at  the  bottom,  as  if 
a  level  desert  had  been  suddenly  sub- 
mersed under  a  few  feet  of  crystal 
clear  water,  and  formed  a  cheery 
spectacle,  when  compared  with  the 
customary  leaden, or  aarkblue  colour 
of  the  rolling  fathomless  ocean.  It 
was  now  dead  calm. — ^^  Fishing  lines 
Hbere — Idlers,  fishing  lines,"  said  I ; 
and  in  a  minute  there  were  forty  of 
them  down  over  the  side.  In  Eu« 
rope,  fish  in  their  shapes  partake  of 
the  sedate  character  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  seas  in 
which  they  swim — at  least  I  think  so. 
The  salmon,  the  trout,  the  cod,  and 
all  the  other  tribes  Of  the  finny  people, 
are  reputable  in  their  shapes,  and 
altogetner  respectable-lookmg  creap 
tures.  But,  within  the  tropics.  Dame 
Nature  plays  strange  vagaries;  and 
here,  on  the  great  Bahama  Bank, 
every  new  customer,  as  he  flounder- 
ed in  on  deck — ^no  joke  to  him,  poor 
fellow — elicited  shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  crew.  They  were  in  no 
respect  shaped  like  the  fish  of  our 
cold  climates;  some  were  all  head- 
others  all  tail — some,  so  far  as  shape 
went,  had  their  heads  where,  with 
all  submission,  I  conceived  their  tails 
should  have  been ;  and  then  the  co- 
lours, the  intense  brilliancy  of  the 
scales  of  these  monstrou&'lookmc  ani- 
mals !  We  hooked  up  a  lot  of  boni- 
tos,  lOlbs  appiece,  at  the  least  But 
Wagtail  took  smdl  account  of  them. 
''  Here,"  said  Bang,  at  this  moment, 
**  by  all  that  is  wonderful,  look  here !" 
And  he  drew  up  a  fish  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  crop  like  a  pigeon  of 
the  tumbler  kino,  which  began  to 
make  a  loud  snorting  noise. 

"  Ah,"  drawled  Gelid,  *"  good  fish, 
with  claret  sauce." 

"  Daresay,"  rejoined  Aaron ;  ^  but 
do  your  Bahama  fish  speak,  Paul,  eh  ?" 

I  have  already  said  that  the  water 
was  not  quite  three  fathoms  deep, 
and  it  was  so  dear  that  I  could  see 
down  to  the  very  sand,  and  there 
were  the  fish  cruising  about,  in  great 
numbers. 

"  Haul  in,Wagtail— you  have  hook- 
ed him,"  and  up  came  a  beautiful 
black  grouper,  about  four  pounds 
weight. 

"  Ah,  there  is  the  regular  jiggery- 
jiggery,"  sung  out  little  Reefpoint, 
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at  the  same  moment,  aa  he  in  turn  out,  and  had  him  to  talk  on  aU  his 
besan  to  pull  up  hU  line.  "  Stand  favourite  topics,  m  a  moflt  amusmg 
by  to  land  him,"  and  a  red  snapper,  manner.  All  at  once  GeUd  Uy  back 
like  a  ffiffantic  ffold  fish,  for  all  the     on  his  chair. 

world  was  haided  on  board ;  and  so  "  My  God,"  said  he, "  I  have  bro- 
we  carried  on,  black  snappers,  red  ken  my  tooth  with  that  confounded 
■naDpers,  and  rock  fish,  and  a  vast  hard  biscuit— terrible-re^ly ;  ah ! 
variety,  for  all  of  which,  however,  —and  he  screwed  up  his  face,  as  if 
Wa«^  had  names  pat,  until  at  he  had  been  eating  sour  crout,  or  had 
lenffth  I  cauRht  a  most  lovely  del-  heard  of  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
phm— a  beamy  to  look  at-but  dry,  "  Poo,"  quoth  Aaron, «  any  comb- 
terribly  dry  to  eat.  I  cast  it  on  the  maker  will  furnish  you  forth  as  good 
deck,  and  the  chameleon  tints  of  the  as  new;  those  grinders  vou  brag  of 
dying  fish,  about  which  so  many  lies  are  not  your  own.  Gelid,  you  know 
have  been  said  and  sung,  were  just    that" 

beffinninff  to  fade,  and  wax  pale,  and  «  Indeed,  Aaron,  my  dear,  I  know 
Why,  and  deathlike,  when  (for  I  had  nothing  of  the  kind;  but  this  I 
kniled  down  on  deck)  I  felt  another  know,  that  1  have  broken  a  most 
Btronff  jiMery-jiggery  at  my  line,  lovely  white  front  tooth,  ah  !"— 
Whi£  lltUe  Reefpoint  had,  in  the  "Oh,  you  be  hanged,"  said  Aaron; 
mean  time,  baited  afresh.  «  Zounds  I  **  why,  you  have  been  bechopped  any 
I  have  caught  a  whale— a  shark  at  the  .  time  these  ten  years,  I  know." 
very  least"— and  I  pulled  him  in.  The  time  wore  on,  and  it  might 
hwd  over  hand.  have  been  half  past  nine  when  we 

**  A  most  noble  Jew  fish,"  said  I.      went  on  deck. 
«  A  Jew  fish  I"  responded  Wag-       It  was  a  very  dark  night— TaO- 
IgU,  tackle  had  the  watch.    "  Any  thing 

«  A  Jew  fish  1"  said  Aaron  Bang.       in  sight,  Mr  Tailtackle  ?" 
«  A  Jew  fish  I"  said  Paul  Gelid,  **  Why,  no,  sir ;  but  I  have  just  ask. 

"My  dear    Cringle,"   continued    ed  your  steward  for  your  night-^lass, 
Wafftail, "  when  do  you  dine  ?"  as,  once  or  twice— but  it  is  so  thick— 

«  At  three,  as  usual."  Pray,  sir,  how  far  are  we  off  the  Hole 

«<  Then,  Mr  Reefpoint,  will  you    hi  the  Wall  ?" 
liave  the  great  khidneas  to  cast  off       "  Why,  sixty  miles  at  the  leasC' 
your  sink,  and  hook  that  splendid    The  Hole  in  the  Wall  is  a  very  r^ 
fellow  by  the  tail— only  through  the    markable  rock  in  the  Crooked  Island 
grisde— don't  prick  him  in  the  flesh    Passage,  greatly  resembling,  as  the 
—and  let  him  meander  about  till    name  betokens,  a  wall  breached  by 
half  past  two  ?"   Reefy  was  half  in-    the  sea,  or  by  battering  cannon,  which 
dined  to  be  angry  at  the  idea  of  his    rises  abruptly  out  of  the  water,  to  a 
Majesty's  officer  being  converted  in-    height  of  forty  feet 
toa  cook's  mate.    *«  Why,"  said  I,        "  Then,"  quoth  Tailtadde,  "there 
"  we  shall  put  him  in  a  tub  of  water,    must  be  a  sail  close  aboard  of  ub,  to 
liere  on  deck,  Mr  Wagtail,  if  you    windward  there." 
pletse."  << Where?"  said!.  "Quick, send 

«  God  bless  me,  no  V*  quoth  the    for  mv  night-glass. " 
gastronome.  "  Why,  he  is  strong  as       '*  I  have  it  here  in  my  hand,  sir." 
an  eagle,  and  will  smash  himself       **  Let   me   see"— and   I  peered 
to  mummy  in  half  an  hour  in  a    through  it  until  my  eyes  ached  again, 
tub.  No— no— see,  he  weighs  twelve    I  could  see  nothing,  and  resumed 

Sounds  at  the  very  lightest.  Lord  I  my  walk  on  the  quarterdeck.  Tail- 
[r  Cringle,  I  am  surprised  at  you."  tackle,  in  the  mean  time,  continued 
The  fish  was  let  overboard  again,  to  look  tlirough  the  telescope,  and  as 
according  to  his  desire,  and  haul-  I  turned  from  aft  to  walk  forward,  a 
ed  in  at  the  very  moment  he  indi-  few  minutes  after  this — *' Why,  sir, 
cated  by  his  watch,  when,  having  it  clears  a  bit,  and  I  see  the  object 
seen  him  cut  up  and  cleaned,  with  that  has  punled  me  again." 
his  own  eyes— I  believe  I  may  say  *<  Eh  ?  give  me  the  glass"— in  a 
with  his  own  hands— he  betook  him-  second  I  cauf^ht  it.  **  By  Jupiter,  you 
self  to  bis  small  crib  to  dress.  my  true,  Ta&tacklel  beat  to  quar- 

At  dinner  our  Creole  friend  was    ters— quick— dear  away  the  loog 
Terjr  ratertaimng.    Bang  drew  him    gun  fcHrward  there  I"  AUwas  bustle 
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for  a  minute.  I  kept  my  eye  on  the 

objecti  but  I  could  not  make  out 
Dore,  than  that  it  was  a  strange  sail ; 
I  coold  neither  judge  of  her  siro  nor 
her  rig,  from  the  a]atance»  and  the 
extreme  darkness  of  the  night  At 
lei^  I  handed  the  glass  to  Tail- 
tKUeagahL  We  were  at  this  time 
ituufiHT  in  towards  the  Cuba  shore, 
with  a  fine  bieese,  and  goiiu;  along 
ttven  knots,  as  near  as  could  be. 

**  Give  the  glass  to  Hr  Jigmaree, 
Ifr  Taiitackie,  and  come  forward 
here,  ud  see  all  snug." 

The  tonggun  was  slewed  rounds 
both  carroiuides  were  run  out,  all 
three  being  loaded,  double  shotted, 
tod  carefully  primed— the  whole 
creir,  with  our  black  supemumera- 
rlea,  being  at  quarters. 

"  I  see  her  quite  distinct  now,  sir," 
rangout  Timotheus. 

"Well,  what  looks  she  like  ?" 

*  A  large  brig,  sir,  by  the  wind  on 
the  eame  tack— you  can  see  her  now 
withont  die  glass — ^lliere— with  the 
Biked  eje," 

Hooked,  and  certainly  fancied  I 
nv  lome  towering  object  rising  high 
and  dark  to  windward,  like  some 
mighty  ipectre  walking  the  deep, 
but  I  could  discern  nothing  more. 

"She  ie  a  large  vessel,  sure  enough, 
«r  "laid  Timothy  once  more — ^  now 
ihe  is  haulbg  up  her  courses,  sir— • 
she  takes  in  topgallant  sails — ^why, 
■be  is  bearing  up  across  our  bows^ 
nr— mind  ahe  don't  rake  us." 

*The  deuce!"  said  I.  I  now  saw 
the  chase  very  distinctiy  bear  up. 
"  Pot  the  helm  up — ^keep  her  away 
&  bit— steady— that  will  do— fire  a 
sbotacrosa  her  bows,  Mr  Tailtackle-* 
ud^MrReefpoint,  shew  the  private 
signal.'*  The  gun  was  fired,  and  the 
iigfati  shewn,  but  our  spectral  friend 
wtt  all  darlmess  and  silence.  "  Mr 
Scarfemwell/'  said  I  to  the  carpenter, 
"stand  by  the  long  gun.  Taiftackle, 
I  don't  like  that  chap— open  the  ma- 
gazine." By  this  time  the  strange  sail 
was  on  our  quarter — ^we  shortened 
»i],  while  he,  finding  that  his  ma- 
oceairre  of  crossing  our  bows  had  been 
foiled  by  our  bearing  tip  also,  got  the 
foretack  onboard  agahn,  and  set  his 
topgallant  sails,  all  very  cleveriy.  He 
was  not  far  out  of  pistol-shot.  Tail- 
tackle,  hi  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and 
lelt  shoes,  now  stuck  his  head  up 
the  main  hatchway. 


**  I  would  recommend  your  i 
the  hatches  on,  sir — ^that  fellow  is 
not  honest,  sir — I  don't  like  him." 

"Never  mind,  Mr  Tailtackle,  never 
mind.  Forward  there;  Mr  Jigmaree, 
slap  a  round  shot  into  him,  smce  he 
won't  speak,  or  heave  to — right  be* 
tween  his  masts,  do  you  hear — Are 
you  ready?" — "All  ready,  sir."—* 
"  Fire."  The  gun  was  fired,  and  si* 
multaneously  we  heard  a  crash  oa 
board  the  strange  sail,  followed  by 
a  piercing  yell,  similar  to  what  the 
negroes  raise  over  a  dead  comrade, 
and  then  along  melancholy  howU 

"  A  slaver,  and  the  shot  has  told, 
sir/'  said  Mr  Handlead,  the  master. 

"  Then  we  shall  have  some  fun  for 
it,"  thought  I.  1  had  scarcely  spoken, 
when  the  brig  once  more  shortened 
sail;  and  the  instant  that  the  foreaall 
rose,  he  let  fly  his  bow  gun  at  us— > 
then  another,  another,  and  another^ 

"Nine  guns  of  a  side  as  I  am  a 
sinner,"  quoth  Jigmaree ;  and  three 
of  the  shot  struck  us,  mortally  wound- 
ed one  poor  fellow,  and  damaged 
poor  littie  Reefy  by  a  splinter  in  the 
side. 

"  Stand  by,  men— take  good  aim- 
fire" — and  we  again  let  drive  the  long 
gun  and  carronade;  but  ourfriena 
was  too  quick  for  us,  for  by  this 
time  he  had  once  more  hauled  his 
wind,  and  made  sail  as  close  to  it  as 
he  could  stagger.  We  crowded  every 
thing  in  chase,  but  he  had  the  heels 
of  us,  and  in  an  hour  he  was  once 
more  nearly  out  of  sight  in  the  dar|c 
night,  right  to  windward. 
"  Keep  at  him,  Mr  Jigmaree;"  and 
as  I  feared  he  was  running  us  b\ 
under  the  land,  I  dived  to  consul^ 
tiie  chart.  There,  in  the  cabin,!  found 
Wagtail,  Gelid,  and  Bang,  sitting 
smoking  on  each  side  of  the  small 
table,  vnth  some  brandy  and  water 
before  them. 

"  Ah,"  quoth  Gelid,  "  ah !  fighting 
a  littie  ?  Not  pleasant  in  the  evening, 
certainly." 

"  Confound  you,"  said  Aaron, 
"why  will  you  bother  at  this  awk« 
ward  moment  ?" 

Meanwhile,  Wagtail  was  a  good 
deal  discomposed. 

"My  dear  fellow,  hand  me  over 
that  deviled  biscuit" 

Bang  handed  him  over  the  dish, 
slipping  into  it  some  fragments  of 
sh^  biscuit,  as  hard  as  flint  AU  this 
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time  I  was  busy  poring  over  the 
chart.  Wagtail  took  up  a  piece  and 
popt  it  into  his  mouth. 

'*  Zoundfi,  Bang — my  dear  Aaron, 
what  dentist  are  you  in  league  with  ? 
Gelid  first  breaks  his  pet  fang,  and 

now  you" 

**  Poo,  poo,"  quoth  his  friend, "  don't 
bother  now — ^hillo — what  the  deuce 
— I  say.  Wagtail— Gelid,  my  lad,  look 
there" — as  one  of  the  seamen,  with 
another  following  him,  brought  down 
on  his  back  the  poor  fellow  who  had 
been  wounded,  and  laid  his  bloody 
load  on  the  table.  To  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  these  matters,  it 
may  be  right  to  say,  that  the  cap- 
tain's cabin,  in  a  small  vessel  like  the 
Wave,  is  very  often  in  an  emergency 
used  as  a  cockpit — and  so  it  was  in 
the  present  instance. 

**  beg  pardon,  captain  and  gentle- 
men," said  the  surgeon,  ''but  I  must, 
I  fear,  perform  an  ugly  operation  on 
this  poor  fellow,  ffancy  you  had 
better  go  on  deck,  gentlemen." 

Now  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
of  what  sterling  metal  my  friends 
were  at  bottom  made.  Mr  Bang  in  a 
twinkling  had  his  coat  off. 

"  Doctor,  I  can  be  of  use,  I  know 
it-^-no  skill,  but  steady,  nerves," — al- 
^ough  he  had  reckoned  a  leetle  with- 
out his  host  here, — ^''and  I  can  swathe 
a  bandage  too,  although  no  surgeon/' 
Bald  Wagtail. 

Gelid  said  nothing,  but  he  was  in 
the  end  the  best  surgeon's  mate 
amongst  them.  The  poor  fellow, 
Wiggms,  one  of  the  captain's  gigs, 
and  a  mostexcellent  man,  in  quarter- 
deck parlance,  was  now  laid  on  Uie 
table — a  fine  handsome  young  fel- 
low, faint  and  pale,  very  pale,  but 
courageous  as  a  lion,  even  in  his  ex- 
tremity. It  appeared  that  a  round 
shot  had  shattered  his  leg  above  the 
knee.  A  tourniquet  had  been  ap- 
plied on  his  thigh,  and  there  was  not 
much  bleeding. 

*'  Captain,"  said  the  poor  fellow, 
while  Bang  supported  him  in  his 
arms — "  I  snail  do  yet,  sir ;  Indeed  I 
have  no  great  pain." 

All  this  time  the  surgeon  was  cut- 
ing  off  his  trowsers,  and  then,  to  be 
sure,  a  terrible  spectacle  presented 
itself.  The  foot  and  leg,  I>]uc  and 
shrunk,  was  connected  with  the  thigh 
by  a  band  of  muscle  about  two 
inches  wide,  and  an  inch  thick ;  that 
fined  awav  to  a  bunch  of  white  ten- 


dons or  sinews  at  the  kne^,  whicli 
again  swelled  out  as  they  melted  intc 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg 
but  as  for  the  bone,  it  was  smashed 
to  pieces  at  the  knee,  leaving  white 
spikes  protruding  from  the  shattered 
limb  above,  as  well  as  from  the  shanl 
beneath.  The  doctor  gave  the  pooi 
fellow  a  large  dose  of  laudanum, 
in  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  then  pro 
ceeded  to  amputate  the  limb  higl 
up  on  the  thigh.  Bang  stood  the 
knife  part  of  it  very  steadily,  but  the 
instant  the  saw  rasped  against  the 
shattered  bone,  he  shuddered. 

<'I  am  going,  Cringle — can't  stand 
that — sick  as  a  dog" — and  he  was  so 
faint  that  I  had  to  relieve  him  in  sup- 
porting the  poor  fellow.  Wagtail  had 
also  to  go  on  deck,  but  Paul  Gelid 
remain^  firm  as  a  rock.  The  limb 
was  cut  off,  and  the  arteries  taken 
up  very  cleverlv,  and  the  surgeon 
was  in  the  act  of  slacking  the  tourni- 
quet a  little,  when  the  thread  that 
nistened  the  largest,  the  femoral  ar- 
tery, suddenly  gave  way — a  gush  like 
the  jet  from  a  nre-en^e  took  place. 
The  poor  fellow  had  just  time  to  cry 
out,  *'  Take  that  cold  hand  off  my 
heart  I"  when  his  chest  collapsed,  his 
jaw  fell,  and  in  an  instant  his  pulse 
stopped. 

*'  Dead  as  Julius  Csesar,  captain," 
said  Gelid,  with  his  usual  delibere-, 
tion.  Dead  enough,  thought  I ;  and  I| 
was  leavine  the  cabin  to  resume  my 
post  on  deck,  when  I  stumbled' 
against  something  at  the  htdder' 
foot  I 

"  Why,  what  IS  that  ?"  grumbled  L| 

"  It  is  me,  sir,"  said  a  small  faiat 
voice. 

**  You  I  who  are  you  ?" 

'<  Reefpoint,  sir." 

"  Bless  me,  boy,  what  are  you  do* 
ing  here  ?  Not  hurt,  I  hope  ?" 

*'  A  little,  sir — a  graze  from  a  spliiM 
ter,  sir — ^the  same  shot  that  struck 
poor  Wigffins  knocked  it  off,  sir." 

**  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  doo 
tor,  then,  Mr  Reefpoint  ?" 

**  1  waited  till  he  was  done  witk 
Wiggins,  sir ;  but  now,  since  it  is  all 
over  with  him,  I  will  go  and  be  dresi^ 
ed."  His  voice  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  I  could  scarcely  hear 
him.  I  got  him  in  my  armsi  and 
helped  him  into  the  cabin,  where,  oi 
stripping  the  poor  little  fellow,  it  yvM 
found  that  he  was  much  hurt  on  thei 
right  side,  just  above  the  hip.  Banrt 
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kiod  hearty  for  by  this  time  a  glass 
of  water  had  cured  him  of  his  faint- 
iiess,  shone  conspicaous  on  this  oc- 
carion. 

"Why,  Reefy— little  Reefy— you 
are  not  hurt»  my  man— Surely  you 
ire  not  wounded — such  a  litde  fel- 
loif,— I  should  have  as  soon  thought 
of  firiiu^  at  a  musqoltto." 

*  Indeed,  sir,  but  I  am ;  see  here." 

a  looked  at  the  hurt,  as  he  sup- 
the  wounded  midshipman  in 
B. 

■  God  help  me,"  said  the  excel- 
lent fcUow,  "  you  seem  to  me  fitter 
for  jour  mother's  nursery,  my  poor 
dear  boy,  than  to  be  knocked  about 
in  thia  coarse  way  here."  Reefy,  at 
this  moment,  fell  over  into  his  arms, 
ina  dead  faint 

"You  must  take  my  birth,  with  the 
Captain's  permission,'*  said  Aaron, 
while  he  and  Wagtail  undressed  him 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  placed 
Mm  in  the  narrow  crib. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  sir,"  moan- 
ed little  Reefpoint  j  '*  were  my  mo- 
ther here,  sir,  she  would  thank  you 
too."  ^ 

Stem  duty  now  called  me  on  deck, 
and  I  heard  no  more.  The  night  was 
still  Tery  dark,  and  I  could  see  no- 
thing of  the  chase^  but  I  made  all  the 
sail  I  could  in  the  direction  which  I 
calcalated  she  would  steer,  trusting 
that,  before  morning,  we  might  get 
aoother  glimpse  of  nim.  In  a  little 
while  Bang  came  on  deck. 

•*  I  say,  Tom,  now  since  little  Reefy 
w  aalecp— what  think  you— big  craft 
that— nearly  caught  a  Tartar— not 
Tery  sorry  he  has  escaped,  eh  ?" 

**  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  hope  he  has 
not  escaped ;  I  hope,  when  the  day 
breaks,  now  Uiat  we  have  less  wind, 
that  we  may  have  a  tussle  with  him 
yet" 

**No,  you  don't  wish  it,  do  you, 
really  and  truly?" 

"bdeed,  I  do,  sir;  and  the  only 
Ming  which  bothers  me  is  the  peril 
that  you  and  your  friends  must  ne- 
cessarily have  to  encounter." 

Poo,  poo,  don't  mind  us,  Tom, 
don't  mind  us;  but  an't  he  too  big 
for  you,  Tom?" 

Hesud  this  in  such  a  comical  way, 
that,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not 
help  laughing. 

"Why,  we  shall  see;  but  attack 
him  I  must,  and  shall,  if  I  can  get  at 
wm.  However,  we  shall  wait  till 
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morning ;  so  I  recommend  your  turn- 
ing in,  now  since  they  have  cleared 
away  the  cockpit  out  of  the  cabin ; 
so  good  night,  my  dear  sir,  I  must 
stay  here,  1  fear." 

•'  Good  night,  Tom ;  God  bless  you. 
I  shall  go  and  comfort  Wagtail  and 
Paul."  ^ 

I  was  at  thia  time  standing  well  aft 
on  the  larboard'  side  of  the  deck, 
close  abaft  of  the  tiller-rope,  so  that, 
with  no  earthly  disposition  to  be  an 
eavesdropper,  I  could  neither  help 
seeing  nor  hearing  what  was  going 
on  in  the  cabin,  as  the  small  open 
skylight  was  close  to  my  foot  All 
vestiges  of  the  cockpit  had  been 
cleared  away,  and  the  table  was  laid 
for  supper.  Wagtail  and  Gelid  were 
sitting  on  the  side  I  stood  on,  so  that 
I  could  not  see  them,  although  I 
heard  every  word  they  said.  Pre- 
sently Ban^  entered,  and  sat  down 
opposite  his  allies.  He  crossed  his 
arms,  and  leant  down  over  the  table, 
looking  at  them  steadily. 

"  My  dear  Aaron,"  I  could  hear  lit- 
tle Wagtail  say,  ''  speak,  man,  don't 
frighten  a  body  so." 

'"  Ah,  Bang,"  drawled  out  Paul, 
''jests  are  good,  being  well-timed; 
what  can  you  mean  by  that  face  of 
yours  nowy  since  the  fighting  is  all 
over  ?" 

My  curiosity  fairly  overcame  my 
good  manners,  and  I  moved  round 
more  amidships,  so  as  to  command 
a  view  of  both  parties,  as  they  sat 
opposite  each  other  at  the  narrow 
table. 

Bang  still  held  his  peace  for  an- 
other minute;  at  lengUi,  in  a  very 
solemn  tone,  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  do 
you  ever  say  your  prayers  ?' '  I  don't 
know  if  I  mentioned  it  before,  but 
Aaron  had  a  most  musical  deep  mel- 
low voice,  and  now  it  absolutely 
thrilled  to  my  very  soul. 

Wagtail  and  Paul  looked  at  him, 
and  then  at  each  other,  with  a  most 
absurd  expression — ^between  fear 
and  jest— between  crying  and  laugh- 
ing— but  gave  him  no  answer. 

**  Are  you,  my  lads,  such  block- 
heads  as  to  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  you  say  your  prayers  " 

*»  Ah,"  said  Gelid,  "  why,  ah  no- 
net— that  is" 

"  Ob,  you  Catholics  are  all  so  bi- 
goted,— I  suppose  we  should  cross 
ourselves,  eh  V"  said  Wagtail  hastily. 

<'  I  am  a  Catholic,  Master  Wag- 
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tail,"  rejoined  Bang—"  better  tliat 
than  nothing.     Before  sunrise,  we 
may  both  have  proved  the  truth  of 
our  creeds,  if  you  have  one ;  but  if 
you  mean  it  as  a  taunt,  Wagtail,  it 
does  discredit  to  your  judgment  to 
select  such  a  moment,  to  say  nothmg 
of  your  heart    However,  you  can- 
not make  me  angry  with  you,  Pep- 
perpot,  you  little  Creole  wasp,  do  as 
you  will."  A  slight  smile  here  curled 
Aaron's  lip  for  an  instant,  although 
he  immediatelv  resumed  the  solemn 
tone  in  which  he  had  previously  spo- 
ken.—"But  I  hoped  that  two  such 
old  friends,  as  you  both  have  been  to 
me,  would  not  altogether  make  up 
their  minds  in  cold  blood,  if  adverti- 
sed of  their  danger,  to  run  the  chance 
of  dying  like  dogs  in  a  ditch,  without 
one  preparatory  thought  towards  that 
tremendous  Being,  before  whom  we 
may  all  stand  berore  morning." 

"  Murder  I"  quoth  Wagtail,  fairly 
frightened;  "  are  you  really  serious, 
Aaron  ?  I  did  not — would  not,  for 
the  world,  hurt  your  feelings  in  ear- 
nest, my  dear;  why  do  you  desire 
80  earnestly  to  know  whether  or  not 
I  ever  say  my  prayers  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  bother,  man,"  rejoined 
Bang,  resuming  his  usual  friendly 
tone;  "you  had  better  say  boldly 
that  you  do  not,  without  any  round- 
aboutation." 

**  But  why,  my  dear  Bang,  why 
do  you  ask  the  question  ?"  persisted 
Wagtail,  in  a  deuced  quandary. 

*'  Simply," — and  here  our  friend's 
voice  once  more  fell  to  the  low 
deep  serious  tone  in  which  he  had 
opened  the  conference, — *'  simply  be- 
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our  number ;  and  thef  snipe,  from 
what  I  know  of  him,  is  the  very  man 
to  keep  his  word— so  what  say  yon, 
my  darling,  eh  ?" 

"  Ah,  very  inconvenient,  ab, — I 
shall  stay  below,"  said  Paul. 

"So  shall  I,"  quoth  Pepperpoti 
"  won't  stick  my  nose  on  deck,  Aaron 
dear,  no,  not  for  the  whole  world." 

"  Why,"  said  Bang,  in  the  same 
steady  low  tone,  "  you  shall  do  as 
you  please,  ah,"— and  here  he  very 
successfully  imitated  our  amigo  Ge- 
lid's  drawl—**  and  as  best  suits  you, 
ah ;  but  I  have  consulted  the  gunner, 
an  old  ally  of  mine,  who,  to  be  plain 
with  you — ah — says  that  the  danger 
from  splinter  wounds  below,  is  much 
greater  than  from  their  musketry  on 
deck— -ah — the  risk  from  the  round 
shot  being  pretty  equal— ah — ^in  either 
situation?'  At  this  announcement  yoa 
could  have  jumped  down  either  Wag- 
tail's or  Gelid^s  throat,— Wagtail's 
for  choice, — ^without  touching  their 
teeth.  "  Farther,  the  aforesaid  Timo- 
thy, and  be  hanged  to  him,  deponeth, 
that  the  only  place  in  a  small  vessel 
where  we  could  have  had  a  mode- 
rate chance  of  safety  was  the  Run,— 
so  called,  I  presume,  from  people 
running  to  it  for  safety ;  but  where 
therdeuce  this  sanctuary  is  situated 
I  know  not,   nor   does    it  signify 
greatly,  for  it  is  now  converted  into 
a  spare  powder  magazine,  and  of 
course  sealed  to  us.    So  here  we 
are,  my  lads,  in  as  neat  a  taking 
as  ever  three  unfortunate  gentlemen 
were  in,  in  this  weary  world.  How- 
ever, let  us  ffo  to  bed — time  enough 
to  think  on  all  this  in  the  moming, 


cause,  in  my  humble  estimation,  if    and  I  am  consumedly  tired. 


you  don't  say  your  prayers  to-night, 
it  is  three  to  one  you  shall  never 
pray  again." 

"  The  deuce !"  said  Pepperpot, 
twisting  himself  in  all  directions,  as 
if  his  inexpressibles  had  been  nailed 
to  his  seat,  and  he  was  trying  to  es- 
cape from  them. "  What,  in  thedevii's 
name,  mean  you,  man  ?" 

I  mean  neither  more  nor  less 


I  heard  no  more,  and  resumed  mf 
solitary  walk  on  deck,  peering 
every  now  and  then  through  the 
night  glass,  until  my  eyes  ached 
again.  The  tedious  night  at  length 
wore  away,  and  the  grey  dawn  found 
me  sound  asleep,  leaning  out  at  the 
gangway.  They  had  scarcely  begun 
to  wash  down  the  decks,  when  we 
discerned  our  friend  of  <the  prece- 
ding night,  about  four  miles  to  wind- 
ward, close  hauled  on  the  same  tack, 


than  what  I  say.  I  speak  English, 

don't  I  ?    I  say,  that  that  pestilent     »t»x-,  ^.^»^  — -^ —  — , 

young  fellow  Cringle  told  me  half  apparently  running  in  for  the  Cuba 

an  hour  ago,  that  he  was  determined,  shore,  as  fast  as  canvass  could  carrj 
as  he  words  it,  to  stick  to  this  Guinea- 


man,  who  is  three  times  his  size, 
has  eighteen  guns,  while  Master 
Tommy  has  only  three ;  and  whose 
crew,  I  will  venture  to  say,  triples 


him.  If  this  was  his  object,  we  had 
proved  too  quick  for  him,  as  by  cast- 
mg  off  stays,  and  slacking  shroudi, 
and,  in  every  way  we  could  think  of, 
loosening  the  rigid  trim  of  thelittis 
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fcfisely  we  had  in  a  great  measure  paticular,  when  dem  wery  debils, 

recovered  her  Bailing;  ao  when  he  Sambo  Moses,  Corromantee  Tom, 

found  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land,  and  Eboe  Peter,  took  to  de  bush,  at 

heresolutelyboreupytookinhistop-  Crab3raw  estate — after  breakfast*— 

(rillant-sails,  haulea  up  his  courses^  ten  black  shot — me  was  one—- go  out 

fired  a  gun,  and  hoisted  his  large  along  wid  our  good  massa,  Massa 

Ksh  ensign^  all  in  re^lar  man-  Aairon.  Oh  Lord,  we  walk  troo  de 

r  faahion.    By  this  time  it  was  cool  wood,  and  over  de  hot  cleared 

broad  daylight,  and  Wagtail,  Gelid,  ground,  six  hour,  when  every  body 

and  Bang,  were  all  three  on  deck,  say, — *  No  use  dis,  Massa  Bang— all 

performing  tiieir  morning  ablutions,  we  tired  too  much — must  stop  here 

As  for  myself,  I  was  well  forward,  —kindle  fire— cook  wittal.*     *  Ah, 

Bear  the  long  gun.  Pegtop,MrBang^s  top  dem  who  hab  white  liver,'  said 

black  valet,  came  up  to  me.  Massa  Aaron ; '  you,  Pegtop,  take  you 

**  Please,  Massa  Captain,  can  you  fusee  and  cutlass,  and  fallow  me, 

spars  me  any  muskets  ?"  my  shild^ — Massa  Aaron  alway  call 

**  Any  muskets  Y*  said  I ;  **  why,  me  him  thild^  and  troo  enough,  as 

half  a  dosen  if  you  choose."  parson  Calaloo  say,  him  family  wery 

"  De  wery  number  my  massa  told  much  like  Joseph  coat — many  co- 
me to  hax  for.  Tamk  you,  Massa  Gap-  lour  mong  dem,  Massa — though 
taio."  And  forthmrith  he  and  the  other  none  quite  so  deep  as  mine  eider^^- 
tvo  black  servants  in  attendance  on  and  here  the  negro  grinned  at  his 
Wagtail  and  Gel  id,  each  seized  his  two  own  jest  *'  Wei ),  I  was  follow  him, 
nuskets  out  of  the  arm-chest,  with  or  rader  was  go  before  him,  opening 
the  corresponding  ammunition,  and,  up  de  pass  wid  me  cutlass,  troo  de 
like  so  many  sable  Robin  Cruaoes,  wery  tangle  underwood.  We  walk 
were  stumping  aft,  when  I  again  ac-  four  hour — see  no  one — all  still  and 
coated  the  aforesaid  Pegtop.  quiet — no  breeze  shake  de  tree— oh, 

*'  I  say,  my  man,  now  since  you  I  sweat  too  much— dem  hot,  Massa 
have  got  the  muskets,  does  your  — sun  shine  right  down,  when  we 
master  really  intend  to  fight  ?"  could  catch  glimpse  of  him — yet  no 
The  negro  stopped  short,  and  faced  trace  of  de  runaways.  At  length,  on 
right  round,  nis  countenance  ex-  turning  comer,  perched  on  small 
pressing  very  great  surprise  and  platform  of  rock,  overshadowed  by 
wonderment.  **  Massa  Bang  fight?  plumes  of  bamboos,  like  ostrid. 
Massa  Aaron  Bang  fight  ?"  and  he  leather  lady  wear  at  de  ball,  who 
looked  np  in  my  face  with  the  shall  we  see  but  dem  wery  dividual 
most  aeno-comic  expression  that  dem  rascail  I  was  mention,  stand- 
could  be  imagined.  **  Ah,  massa,"  ing  all  tree*  each  wid  one  carabine 
continued  Uie  poor  fellow, — **  you  is  pomted  at  us,  at  him  shoulder,  and 
joking— surely  you  is  joking— my  cutlass  at  him  side  ?  '  Pegtop,  my 
massa  Aaron  Bang  fight  ?  Oh  massa,  boy,'  said  Massa  Aaron,  *  we  is  in 
surely  you  canH  Imow  he— surely  for  it— follow  me,  but  don't  fire.* 
70a  never  see  him  shoot  snipe,  and  So  him  pick  off  Sambo  Moses— 
wild-duck — oh  dear,  why  hmi  kill  oh !  cool  as  one  cucumber.  *  Now,* 
wild'duck  on  de  wing — ah,  me  of-  say  he,  *  man  to  man,' — and  wid  dat 
ten  see  him  knock  down  teal  wid  him  tro  him  gun  on  de  ground, 
single  ball,  one  hundred — ah,  one  and  drawing  him  cutlass,  we  push 
hundred  and  fifty  yards — and  man  up — in  one  moment  him  and  Cor* 
Burelj  more  bie  mark  den  teal  ?"  romantee  Tom  close.    Tom  put  up 

**  Granted,"  Isaid ;  **  but  a  teal  has  him  hand  to  fend  him  head— whip 

Bot  a  loaded  musket  in  its  claws,  as  — ah — massa  cutlass  shred  de  hand 

a  Spanish  buccaneer  may  have — a  at  de  wrist,  like  one  carrot— down 

small  difference.  Master  Pegtop,  in  Tom  go— atop  of  him  jump  Massa 

that?*'  Aaron.  I  master  de  leetle  one,  Eboe 

"  None  at  all,  master,*'  chimed  in  Peter,  and  we  carry  dem  both  pri- 

Pegtop  very  energetically — **  I  my-  soners  into  Falmouth. — Massa  Aaron 

ahef,  Gabriel  Pegtop,  Christian  man  fight?  Ah,  Massa,  no  hax  dat  ques- 

tt  me  is,  am  one  of  de  Falmouth  tion  again.'* 

Wack  shot.    Ah,  I  have  been  in  de  «  Well,  but  will  Mr  Gelid  fight  f* 

woods,  wid  Massa  Aaron^one  time  said  L 
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'<  I  tink  him  will  too— great  friend 
of  Massa  Bane— good  duck-shot  too 
— oh  yes,  tink  Af assa  Paul  will  fight.*' 
"  Why,"  said  I,  "  your  friends  are 
all  heroes,  Pefftop— will  Mr  Wagtail 
fight  also  ?"  He  stole  close  up  to  me, 
and  exchanged  his  smart  Creole  gib- 
berish for  a  quiet  sedate  accent,  as 
he  whispered — 

**  Not  so  sure  of  he— nice  little  fat 
man,  but  too  fond  of  him  belly. 
When  I  wait  behind  Massa  Aaron 
chair,  Pegtop  sometime  hear  funny 
ting.  One  gentleman  say — *  Ah,  dat 
month  we  hear  Lord  Wellington  take 
Saint  Sebastian — when  dat  is,  what 
time  we  hear  dat  news,  Massa  Wag- 
tail?' him  say.— *  Eh,'  say  Massa  Wag- 
tail— '  oh,  we  hear  of  dem  news,  dat 
wery  day  de  first  of  de  ringtail 
pigeon  come  to  market.'  Den  again, 
'  V?X  big  fight  dem  had  at  soch  an- 
oder  place,  when  we  hear  of  dat, 
Massa  Wagtail?' — say  somebody  else. 
— '  Oh,  oh,  de  wery  day  we  hab  dat 
beautiful  grouper  wid  claret  sauce  at 
Massa  Whiffle's.'  Oh,  make  me  laugh 
to  hear  white  gentleman  mark  great 
fight  in  him  memory  by  what  him 
eat  de  day  de  news  come;  so  Massa 
Captain  Cringle,  me  no  quite  sure 
weder  massa  Wagtail  will  fight  or 
no. 

So  saying,  Pegtop,  Chew  Chew, 
and  Yampea,  each  shouldered  two 
muskets  a-piece,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  after  part  of  the  schoon- 
er, where  the}*  forthwith  set  them- 
selves to  scour,  and  oil,  and  clean 
the  same,  in  a  most  skilful  manner. 
I  expected  the  breeze  would  have 
freshened  as  the  day  broke,  but  I 
was  disappointed ;  it  fell,  towards  six 
o'clock,  nearly  calm.  Come,  thought 
I,  we  may  as  well  go  to  breakfast; 
and  my  guests  and  I  forthwidi  sat 
down  to  our  morning  meal.  We  had 
scarcely  finished  it,  when  the  rush- 
ing of  the  water  past  the  run  of  the 
little  vessel,  and  the  steadiness  with 
which  she  skimmed  along,  shewed 
that  the  light  air  had  freshened. 

Presently  Tailtackle  came  down. 
**  The  breeze  has  set  down,  sir ;  Uie 
strange  sail  has  got  it  strong  to 
windward,  and  bnngs  it  along  with 
him  cheerily." 

**  Beat  to  quarters,   then.   Tail- 
tackle  ;  all  hands  stand  by  to  shorten 
sail.    How  is  she  standing  ?" 
"  Right  down  for  us,  sir." 
I  went  on  deck,  and  there  was  the 
Guineaman  about  two  miles  to  wind- 


ward, evidently  cleared  for  action, 
with  her  decks  crowded  with  men, 
bowling  along  steadily  under  her 
single  reefed  topsails. 

Isaw  all  clear.  Wagtail  and  Gelid 
had  followed  me  on  deck ;  and,  to 
my  great  surprise,  were  now  busy 
with  their  black  servants  inspecting 
the  muskets.  But  Bang  still  re- 
mained in  the  cabin.  I  went  down. 
He  was  ^bbling  his  last  plantain, 
and  forkmg  up  along  with  it  most 
respectable  flitches  of  bacon-ham 
when  I  entered. 

I  had  seen  before  I  left  the  deck 
that  an  action  was  now  unavoidable, 
and  judging  from  the  disparity  of 
force,  I  had  my  own  doubts  as  to  the 
issue.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I 
was  greatly  excited.  It  was  my  first 
command :  My  future  standing  in 
the  service  depended  on  my  conduct 
now, — and,  God  help  me,  I  was  all 
this  while  a  mere  lad,  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years  old.  A  strange 
indescribable  feeling  had  come  over 
me,  and  an  irresistible  desire  to  dis- 
burden my  mind  to  the  excellent  man 
before  me.    I  sat  down. 

"  Hey  day,"  quoth  Bang,  as  be 
laid  down  his  coffee-cup  ;  *'  why 
Tom,  what  ails  you?  You  look 
deuced  pale,  my  boy." 

« Up  all  night,  sir,"  said  I;  *•  wea- 
ried enough,  I  can  tell  you.*' 

I  felt  a  strong  tremor  pervade  my 
whole  frame  at  this  moment ;  and  I 
was  impelled  to  speak  by  some  un- 
known impulse,  which  I  could  not 
account  for  nor  analyse. 

'*  Mr  Bang,  you  are  the  only  friend 
whom  I  could  count  on  in  these 
countries ;  you  know  all  about  me 
and  mine,  and  I  believe  would  will- 
ingly do  a  kind  action  to  my  father's 
son." 

**  What  are  you  at,  Tom,  my  dear 
boy?  come  to  the  point,  man." 

'*  I  will.  I  am  distressed  beyond 
measure  at  havine  led  you  and  your 
excellent  friends,Wagtail  and  Gelid, 
into  this  danger;  but  I  could  not 
help  it,  and  I  have  satisfied  my  con- 
science on  that  point;  so  I  have  only 
to  entreat  that  you  will  stay  below, 
and  not  unnecessarily  expose  your* 
selves.  And  if  I  should  fall— may  I 
take  this  liberty,  my  dear  sir,"  and  I 
involuntarily  grasped  his  hand,— "if 
I  should  fall,  and  /  doubt  if  I  shall 
ever  see  the  sun  set  again,  as  we  are 
fearfully  overmatched"—^ 

Bang  struck  in— 
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"  \VI17,  if  our  friend  be  too  big— 
wbr  not  be  off  then  ?  Pall  foot»  mao, 
eh?— HaTunnah  under  your  lee?" 

"  A  thousand  reasons  against  it, 
my  dear  sir.  I  am  a  young  man  and 
a  yooog  officer,  my  character  is  to 
mkt  in  the  service — No,  no,  it  is 
imp<MsibIe— an  older  and  tried  hand 
might  hare  bore  up,  but  I  must 
fight  it  out  If  any  stray  shot  carries 
me  off,  my  dear  sir,  will  you  take"— 
Mary,  I  would  have  said,  but  I  could 
sot  pronounce  her  name  for  the 
soal  of  me — '*  will  70U  take  charge 
of  her  miniature,  and  say  I  died  as  I 
hare"—  A  choking  lump  rose  in  my 
throat,  and  I  could  not  proceed  for  a 
second;  "  and  will  you  send  my  wri- 
ting desk  to  my  poor  mother,  there 
are  letters  in** —  The  lump  grew 
bi^r,  the  hot  tears  streamed  nrom 
my  eyes  in  torrents.  I  trembled  like 
an  aspen  leaf,  and  grasping  my  ez- 
celleot  friend's  hand,  1  sunk  down 
on  my  knees  in  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  wept  like  a  woman,  while  I  fer- 
vently prayed  to  that  great  God  in 
whose  almighty  hand  I  stood,  that  I 
might  that  day  do  my  duty  as  an  Eug- 
iiah  aeaman.  Bang  knelt  by  me,  and 
wept  also.  Presently  the  passion  was 
quelled.  I  rose,  and  so  did  he. 

"Before  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  have"— - 

^'DonH  mention  it — ^my  .good  boy 
—don't  mention  it ;  neither  of  us,  as 
the  old  generid  said,  will  fight  a  bit 
the  worse."  - 

I  looked  at  him.  ''  Do  you  then 
mean  to  fight  ?"  said  L 

"  To  be  sure  Ido-»why  not  ?  I  have 
no  wife.  Fight  ?  To  be  sure  I  do." 

^'Anodier  gun,  sir,"  said  Tail- 
tackle,  through  the  open  skylight 
^ow  all  was  oustle,  and  we  hasten- 
ed on  deck.  Our  antagonist  was 
a  large  brig,  three  hundred  tons  at 
the  least,  a  long  low  vessel,  pdnt- 
ed  black,  out  and  in,  and  her  sides 
roond  as  an  apple,  with  immensely 
iquare  yards.  She  was  apparent- 
ly full  of  men.  The  sun  was 
gettmg  high,  and  she  was  coming 
down  fast  on  us,  on  the  verge  of  the 
dark  blue  water  of  the  sea  breeze. 
I  coald  make  out  ten  ports  and  nine  * 
guns  of  a  side.  I  inwardly  prayed 
they  might  not  be  long  ones,  but  I 
was  not  a  little  startled  to  see  trough 
the  glass  that  there  were  crowds  of 
naked  negroes  at  quarters,  and  on 
tbeforecutle  and  jpoop.  That  she 
was  a  contraband  Uuuieamany  I  had 


already  made  up  iny  mind  to  be- 
lieve; and  that  she  had  some  fifty 
hands  of  a  crew,  I  also  considered 
likely;  but  that  her  captain  should 
have  resorted  to  such  a  perilous  mea- 
sure, perilous  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  us,  as  arming  the  captive  slaves, 
was  quite  unexpected^  and  not  a  lit- 
tle alarming,  as  it  evinced  his  deter- 
mination to  make  the  most  desperate 
resistance. 

Tailtackle  was  standing  beside  me 
at  this  time,  with  his  jacket  ofiT,  his 
cutlass  girded  on  his  thigh,  and  the 
belt  drawn  very  tight  All  the  rest  of 
the  crew  were  armed  in  a  similar 
fashion ;  the  smalUarm-men  with 
muskets  in  their  hands,  and  the  rest 
at  quarters  at  the  guns ;  while  the 
pikes  were  cast  loose^from  the  spars 
round  which  they  had  been  stopped^ 
with  the  tubs  of  wadding,  and  boxes 
of  {p'ape,  all  ready  ranged,  and  every 
thmg  clear  for  action. 

*'  Mr  Tailtackle,"  said  I, "  you  are 
gunner  here,  and  should  be  in  the 
magazine.  Cast  off  that  cudass ;  it  is 
not  your  province  to  lead  the  board- 
ers." The  poor  fellow  blushed,  ha- 
ving, in  the  excitement  of  the  mo* 
ment,  forgotten  that  he  was  anything 
more  than  captain  of  the  Firebrand's 
maintop. 

*<  Mr  Timotheus,"  said  Bang, 
''  have  you  one  of  diese  bodkins  to 
spare  ?*' 

Timothy  laughed..  *'  Certainly,  sir ; 
but  you  don^  mean  to  head  the 
boarders,  sir— do  you  ?" 

''Who  knows,  now  since  I  have 
learned  to  walk  on  this  dancing  cork 
of  a  craft  ?'*  rejoined  Aaron,  with  a 
grim  smile,  while  he  pulled  off  his 
coat,  braced  on  his  cutlass,  and  tied 
a  large  red  cotton  shawl  round  his 
head.  He  then  took  off  his  necker- 
chief and  fastened  it  round  his  wust^ 
as  tiffht  as  he  could  draw. 

'*  Strange  that  all  men  in  pert^-^oii 
the  uneasmess  like,"  said  he,  "should 
always  gird  themselves  as  tightly  as 
they  can."  The  slaver  was  now 
within  musket  shot,  when  he  put  his 
helm  to  port^  with  the  view  of  pass- 
ing under  our  stem.  To  prevent 
beinff  raked,  we  had  to  luff  up  sharp 
in  the  wind,  and  fire  a  broadside. 
I  noticed  the  white  splinters  glance 
from  his  black  wales ;  and  once 
more  tiie  same  sharp  yell  rung  in 
our  ears,  followed  by  the  long  me- 
lancholy howl,  already  described. 
''We  have  pinned  some  of  thQ 
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poor  blicks  again,"  said  Tailtackle, 
who  still  lingered  on  deck;  Bmall 
space  for  remark,  for  the  slayer  again 
fired  his  broadside  at  us,  with  the 
same  cool  precision  as  before. 

**  Down  with  the  helm,  and  let  her 
come  round,"  said  I ;  **  that  will  do— 
master,  run  across  his  stem-^out 
sweeps  forward,  and  keep  her  there 
—get  the  other  carronade  over  to 
leeward — that  is  it — now,  blaze  awar 
while  he  is  becalmed — fire,  small- 
arm*men,  and  take  good  aim." 

We  were  now  right  across  his 
stem,  with  his  spanker  boom  within 
ten  yards  of  us;  and  although  he 
worked  his  two  stern-chasers  with 
great  determination,  and  poured 
whole  showers  of  musketry  from  his 
rigging,  and  poop,  and  cabin-win- 
dows, yet,  from  tne  cleverness  with 
which  our  sweeps  were  pulled,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  we  were 
kept  in  our  position,  right  athwart 
his  stem,  our  fire,  both  from  the  can- 
non and  musketry,  the  former  loaded 
with  round  and  erape,  was  telling,  I 
could  see,  with  fearful  effect 

Crash — **  There,  my  lads,  down 
goes  his  maintopmast — pepper  him 
well,  while  they  are  blinded  and 
confused  among  the  wreck.  Fire 
away^tfaere  goes  the  peak,  shot 
away  cleverly,  close  by  the  throat. 
Don't  cease  firing,  although  his  flag 
be  down — it  was  none  of  his  doing. 
There,  my  lads,  there  he  has  it  again ; 
you  have  shot  away  Uie  weather  fore- 
topsail  sheet,  and  he  cannot  get  from 
under  you." 

Two  men  at  this  moment  lay  out 
on  his  larboard  foreyard-arm,  appa- 
rently with  the  intention  of  splicinr 
the  sheet,  and  getting  the  clew  ^ 
the  foretopsail  once  more  down  to 
the  sheaf-block;  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  thi8>  the  vessel  would 
again  have  fetched  way,  and  drawn 
out  from  under  our  fire.  Mr  Bang 
and  Paul  Gelid  had  all  this  time  been 
firing  with  murderous  precision, 
from  where  they  had  ensconced 
themselves  under  the  shelter  of  the 
larboard  bulwark,  close  to  the  taf- 
fril,  with  their  three  black  servants 
in  the  cabin,  loading  the  six  mus- 
kets, and  little  Wagtail,  who  was  no 
P^reat  shot,  sitting  on  the  deck,  hand- 
ing them  up  and  down. 

•*  Now,  Mr  Bang,"  cried  I,  «  for 
the  love  of  Heaven*'— and  may  Hea- 
yen  forgive  me  for  the  ill-placed  ex- 
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damation— ^  mark  thea6  iiro  men — 
down  with  them  I" 

Bang  turned  towards  me  with  all 
the  coolness  in  the  world — *^  What, 
those  chaps  on  the  end  of  the  long 
stick  ?" 

**  Yes — yes,"  (I  here  spoke  of  the 
larboard  foreyardarm,)  **  yes,  down 
with  them."  He  lifted  his  pie(»  as 
steadily  as  if  he  had  really  been 
duck-shooting. 

**  I  say.  Gelid,  my  lad,  take  you 
the  innermost." 

'<  Ah  1"  quolh  PauL  They  fired— 
and  down  dropped  both  men,  and 
squattered  for  a  moment  in  the  wa- 
ter, like  wounded  waterfowl,  and 
then  sank  for  ever,  leaving  two  small 
puddles  of  blood  on  the  surface. 

**  Now,  master,"  shouted  I,  **  now 
put  the  helm  up  and  lay  him  along- 
side— there — stand  by  with  the  grap- 
nels^ne  round  the  backstav — the 
other  through  the  chainplate  there— 
so, — you  have  it"  As  we  ranched  un- 
der his  counter — **  Mainchains  are 
your  chance,  men — ^boarders,  follow 
me."    And  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  I  jumped  into  the  slaver's 
main  channel,  followed  by  twenty- 
eight  men.    We  were  in  the  act  of 
getting  over  the  netting  when  the 
enemy  rallied,  and  fired  a  volley  of 
small  arms,  which  sent  four  out  of 
the  twenty-eight  to  their  account, 
and  wounded  three  more.  We  gmn- 
ed  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  Spa- 
nish captain,  and  about  forty  of  his 
crew,  shewed  a  determined  fronts 
cutlass  and  pistol  in  hand — we  char* 
ged  them — they  stood  their  ground. 
Tailtackle,  (who,   the  moment  be 
heard  the  boarders  called,  had  jump- 
ed out  of  the  magazine,  and  fdlowed 
me,)  at  a  blow  cut  the  Spanish  cap- 
tain down  to  the  chine ;  the  lieute- 
nant, or  second  in  command,  was 
my  bird,  and  I  had  disabled  him  by 
a  sabre-cut  on  the  sword-arm,  when 
he  drew  his  pistol,  and^  shot  me 
through  the  left  shoulder.    I  felt  no 
pain,  out  a  pinch,  as  it  were,  and 
then  a  cold  sensation,  as  if  water 
had  been  poured  down  my  neck. 

Jigmaree  was  close  by  me  with  a 
boarding-pike,  and  our  fellows  were 
fighting  with  all  the  gallantry  Inhe- 
rent in  British  sailors.  For  a  momoit 
the  battle  was  poised  in  equal  Bcalea. 
At  length  our  antagonists  gave  waj, 
when  about  fifteen  of  the  slaves,  na- 
ked barbariansy  who  had  been  ranged 
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with  xmnkets  in  their  hands  on  the  who  were  speedily  driven  down  the 
foreesstle,  soddenljr  jumped  down  main  hatcfawaj,  leaving  one  half  of 
ioto  the  waist  with  a  yell,  and  came  their  nnmber  dead,  or  badly  wound- 
to  the  rescue  of  tiie  Spanish  pert  dP  ed,  on  the  blood-slippery  deck.  But 
the  crew.  they  still  made  a  desperate  defence, 
Idioufffatwewerelost  Our  people,  by  firing  up  the  hatchway.  I  hailed 
all  but  Tailtackle  and  Jigmaree,  held  them  to  surrender. 


bade.  The  Spaniards  rallied,  and 
foogfat  with  renewed  courage,  and  it 
was  now,  not  for  glory,  but  for  dear 
fife,  as  all  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the 
parting  of  the  grapnels,  or  warps, 
that  had  lashed  the  schooner  along- 
side of  the  slaver,  for  the  Wave  had  by 
tim  tnne  forged  ahead,  and  lay  across 
the  brig's  bows,  in  place  of  beio^  on 
her  qoarter,  with  her  foremast  jam- 
med agaiDst  Ae  slaver's  bowsprit 
whose  Bpritsail  -  yard  crossed  our 
dedt  between  the  masts.  We  could 
not  therefore  retreat  to  our  own  ves- 
sel if  we  had  wished  it,  as  the  Spa- 
mards  had  possession  of  the  waist 
and  forecastle ;  all  at  once,  however, 
a  discharge  of  round  and  grape 
crashed  through  the  bowsprit  of  the 
brig,  and  swept  off  three  of  the  black 
auxiliaries  before  mentioned,  and 
woanded  as  many  more,  and  the 
next  moment  an  unexpected  ally  ap- 
peared on  the  field.  When  we  board- 
ed, the  Wave  had  been  left  with  only 
Peter  Mangrove  ;  the  five  dockyard 
negroes ;  I^arl,  one  of  the  captain's 
gtgs,  the  handsome  black  already  in- 
troduced on  the  scene ;  poor  little 
Reefpoint,who,a8  already  stated,  was 


**  Zounds,"  cried  Jigmaree,  ^there's 
the  clink  of  hammers ;  they  are  knock- 
ing off  the  fetters  of  the  slaves." 

**  If  you  let  the  blacks  loose,*'  I 
sung  out  in  Spanish,  "  by  the  Hea^ 
Ten  above  us,  1  will  blow  you  up,  al- 
though I  should  go  with  you  t  Hold 
your  hands,  Spaniards  I  Mind  what 
you  do,  madmen !" 

^  On  with  the  hatches,  men," 
shouted  Tailtackle.  They  had  been 
thrown  overboard,  or  put  out  of  the 
way ;  they  could  nowhere  be  seen. 
The  firing  from  below  continued. 

^  Cast  loose  that  carronade  there; 
clap  in  a  canister  of  grape — so— now 
run  it  forward,  and  fire  down  the 
hatchway."  It  was  done,  and  taking 
effect  amongst  the  pent  up  slaves, 
such  a  yell  arose^oh  God  I  oh  GodI— 
I  never  can  forget  it.  Still  the  ma- 
niacs continued  firing  up  the  hatch- 
way. 

'<  Load  and  fire  again."  Mypeople 
were  now  furious,  and  foueht  more 
like  incarnate  fiends  broke  loose 
from  hell,  than  human  beings. 

**  Run  the  gun  up  to  the  hatchway 
once  more."  They  ran  the  carron- 
ade so  furiously  forward,  that  the 


badly  hart;  Aaron  Bang, Paul  Gelid,  coaming  or  ledge  round  the  hatch- 
and  Wagtail.  But  this  rearl  without  way  was  split  off,  and  down  w«it 
price,  at  the  very  moment  of  time    the  gun,  carriage  and  all,  with  a 


when  I  thought  the  game  was  up, 
jumped  on  deck  through  thebowport, 
cutlass  in  hand,  followed  by  the  five 
black  carpenters  and  Peter  Man- 
grove, after  whom  appeared  no  less 
a  personage  than  Aaron  Bang  him- 
self, and  the  three  blackamoor  valets, 
all  armed  with  boardinff-pikes.  Bang 
flourished  his  cutlass  H>r  an  instant. 
"  Now,  Pearl,  my  darling,  shout  to 
tbem  in  Coromantee, — shout;"  and 
forthwith  the  black  quartermaster 
6UDg  out,  '*  Coromantee  Sheik  Coco- 
loo,  kockemony  populorum  ^z;^* 
which,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  being 
interpreted,  is,  *<  Behold  the  sultan 
Cocoloo,  the  greatostrich,  with  afea- 
ther  in  his  tall  like  a  palm  branch ; 
fight  for  him,  you  sons  of  female 
doge.'*    In  an  instant  the  black  Spa- 
nish auxiliaries  sided  with  Pearl,  and 
Bang,  and  the  negroes,  and  joined 
m  charging  the  white  Spaniards, 


crash,  into  the  hold.  Presently  smoke 
appeared  rising  up  the  fore  hatch- 
way. 

«  They  have  set  fire  to  the  brig; 
overboard  I — regain  the  schooner,  or 
we  shall  all  be  blown  into  the  air 
like  peels  of  onions  I"  sung  out  little 
Jigmaree.  But  where  was  the  Wave  ? 
She  had  broke  away,  and  was  now  a 
cable's  length  ahead,  apparently  fast 
leaving  us,  with  Paul  Gelid  and 
"WagtMl,  and  poor  little  Reefpoint, 
who,  badly  wounded  as  he  was,  had 
left  his  hammock,  and  come  on  deck 
in  the  emergency,  making  signs  of 
their  inability  to  cut  away  the  hal- 
yards; and  the  dller  being  shot 
away,  the  schooner  was  utterly  un- 
manageable. 

••  Let  fall  the  foresail,  men^down 
with  the  foretack— cheerily  now— 

St  way  on  the  brig,  and  overhaul 
e  Wave  promptly,  or  we  are  lost, 
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cried  L  It  wbB  done  with  all  the 
coolness  of  desperate  men.  I  took 
the  helm,  and  presently  we  were 
once  more  alongside  of  our  own 
vessel.  Time  we  were  so,  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  slaves, 
whose  shackles  had  been  knocked  off, 
now  scrambled  up  the  fore  hatchway, 
and  we  had  only  time  to  jump  over- 
board, when  they  made  a  rush  aft; 
and  no  doubt,  exhausted  as  we  were, 
they  would  have  massacred  us  on  the 
spot,  frantic  and  furious  as  they  evi- 
dently were  from  the  murderous 
fire  of  grape  that  had  been  directed 
down  the  natchway. 

But  the  fire  was  as  quick  as  they 
were.  The  cloud  of  smouldering 
smoke  that  was  rising  like  a  pillar  of 
cloud  from  the  fore-hatchway,  was 
now  streaked  with  tongues  of  red 
flame,  which,  licking  the  maststand 
spars,  ran  up  and  caught  the  sails  and 
rigging.  In  an  instant,  the  flames 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  gear 
aloft,  while  the  other  element,  the 
sea,  was  also  striving  for  the  mastery 
in  the  destruction  of  the  doomed 
vessel;  for  our  shot,  or  the  fall  of 
the  carronade  into  the  hold,  had  start- 
ed some  of  the  bottom  planks,  and 
she  was  fast  settling  down  by  the 
head.  We  could  hear  the  water  rush- 
ing in  like  a  mill  stream.  The  fire 
increased — ^her  guns  went  off  as  they 
became  heated— she  gave  a  sudden 
heel — and  while  five  hundred  human 
beings,  pent  up  in  her  noisome  hold, 
split  the  heavens  with  their  piercing 
death*yell8,  down  she  went  with  a 
heavy  lurch,  head  foremost,  right  in 
the  wake  of  the  setting  sun,  whose 
level  rays  made  the  thick  dun 
wreaths  that  burst  from  her  as  she 
disappeared,  glow  with  the  hue  of 
the  amethyst;  and  while  the  whirl- 
ing clouds,  gilded  by  his  dying  radi- 
ance, curlea  up  into  the  blue  sky, 
in  rolling  masses,  growing  thinner 
and  thinner,  until  diey  vanished  away, 
even  like  the  wreck  whereout  they 
arose, — and  the  circling  eddies,  crea- 
ted by  her  sinking,  no  longer  spark- 
led and  flashed  m  the  rea  light,-* 
and  the  stilled  waters  where  she  had 
gone  down,  as  if  oil  had  been  cast  on 
them,  were  spread  out  like  polished 
silver,  shining  like  a  mirror,  while  all 
around  was  dark  blue  ripple, — a  puff 
of  fat  black  smoke,  denser  than  any 
we  had  yet  seen,  suddenly  emerged 
with  a  loud  gurgling  noise,  from  out 
^e  deep  bospm  of^the  calmed  sea^ 
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and  rose  like  a  balloon,  rolHnjg;  slowly 
upwards,  until  it  reached  a  little  way 
above  our  mast-heads,  where  it  melt- 
ed and  spread  out  into  a  dark  pall, 
that  overhung  the  scene  of  death,  as 
if  the  incense  of  such  a  horrible  and 
polluted  sacrifice  could  not  ascend 
into  the  pure  heaven,  but  had  been 
again  crushed  back  upon  our  devo- 
ted heads,  as  a  palpable  manifesta- 
tion of  the  wrath  ot  Him,  who  hath 
said— <<  Thou  shalt  not  kiU." 

For  a  few  moments  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave,  and  I  felt  as  if 
the  air  had  become  too  thick  for 
breathing,  while  I  looked  up  like  an- 
other Gfun. 

Presently,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  slaves,  m^n,  vxnnen^  and 
children^  who  had  been  drawn  down 
by  the  vortex,  rose  amidst  number- 
less pieces  of  smoking  wreck,  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea ;  the  strongest  yell- 
ing like  fiends  in  Uieir  despair,  whUok 
the  weaker,   the   women,  and  the 
helpless  gasping  little  ones,  were 
choking,  and  gurgling,  and  sinking  all 
around.    Yea,  the  small  thin  expiring 
cry  of  the  innocent  sucking  infant 
torn  from  its  sinking  mother's  breast, 
as  she  held  it  for  a  brief  moment 
above  the  waters,  which  had  already 
for  ever  closed  over  herself,  was 
there. — But  we  could  not  perceive 
one  single  individual  of  her  white 
crew ;  like  desperate  men,  they  had 
all  gone  down  with  the  brig.    We 
picked  up  about  one  hidf  of  the 
miserable   Africans,   and — my  pen 
trembles  as  I  write  it  —  fell  neces- 
sity compelled  us  to  fire  on  the 
remainder,  as  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  us  to  take  them  on  board. 
Oh  that  I  could  erase  such  a  scene 
for  ever  from  my  memory  I    One 
incident  I  cannot  help  relating.   We 
had    saved  a  woman,  a  handsome 
clear-skinned  girl,  of  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.    She  was  very  faiot 
when  we  got  her  in,  and  was  lying 
with  her  head  over  a  port-sill,  when  a 
strong  athletic  young  negro  swam  to 
the  part  of  the  schooner  where  she 
was.    She  held  down  her  hand  to 
him;  he  was  in  the  act  of  grasping 
it,  when  he  was  shot  through  the 
heart  from  above.     She   instantly 
jumped  overboard,  and,  clasping  him 
in  her  arms,  they  sank,  and  disap- 
peared  togetlier.     "  Oh,    woman, 
whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  your 
skin,  your  heart  is  of  one  only  I"  said 
Aaron, 
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Soon  all  was  quiet;  a  wounded  tasUc  tricks  played  by  the  worm  of 

Uack  here  and  there  was  shriek-  a  day^by  weak  man,  in  his  little 

log  10  his  great  agony,  and  strug-  moment  of  power  and  ferocity.  I  said 

gliog  for  a  moment  before  he  sank  something— ill  and  hastily.    Aaron 

iato  his  watery  grave  for  ever;  a  was  close  beside  me,  sittiDg  on  a 

hw  pieces  of  wreck  were  floating  carronade  slide,  while  the  surgeon 

tod  ipsrklmg  on  the  surface  of  the  was  dressing  the  pike  wound  in  his 

deep  in  the   blood-red  sunbeams,  neck.  He  looked  up  solemnly  in  my 

which  streamed  in  a  flood  of  glo-  face,  and  then  pointed  to  the  blessed 

nous  light  on  the  bloody  deck,  and  luminary,  that  was  now  sinking  in 

shattered  hull,  and  torn  rigging  of  the  sea,  and  blazing  up  into  the  re- 

&e  Wave,  and  on  the  dead  bodies  splendent  heavens — "^  Cringle,  for 

and  mangled  limbs  of  those  who  had  shame — for  shame— your  impatience 

fallen;  whUe  a  few  heavy  scattering  is   blasphemous.     Remember   this 

drops  of  rain  fell  sparkling  from  a  morning— and  thank  Him" — here  he 

passing  doad,  as  if  Nature  had  wept  looked  up  and  crossed   himself-^ 

m  pity  over  the  dismal  scene ;  or  **  thank   Him  who  has   mercifully 

as  if  they  had  been  blessed  tears,  brought  us  to  the  end  of  this  fearful 

shed  by  an  angel,  in  his  heavenward  day,  that  you  have  seen  the  sun  set 

course,  as  he  hovered  for  a  moment^  once  more  P* 
and  looked  down  in  pity  on  the  fan- 

TO  THE  YEAR  1832. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  past,  wicked  Year, 

Dark  period  of  trouble  and  dread  I 
The  curse  of  a  nation  has  stamp'd  thy  career. 
Thou  hast  left  her,  in  tumult,  in  shame,  and  in  fear; 

Her  anathema  re^ts  on  thine  head  I  ' 

Then  begone  to  the  past,  wicked  Year  I 

Oh,  ne'er  from  the  records  of  Time 

Oblivion  tiiy  foul  page  shall  sever ; 
To  futurity,  mark'd,  through  each  country  and  dime. 
As  the  reign  of  disorder,  dishonour,  and  crime, 

A  rebuke  and  a  hissing  for  ever,^ 
Thou  shalt  live  to  the  outstretch  of  time ! 

Thou  hast  left  us  a  token  of  woe. 
Thou  hast  openM  the  floodgates  of  wrath. 

Thou  hast  trampled  the  noble,  exalted  the  low. 

The  throne  and  the  altar  reel  under  thy  blow ; 
Thy  successor  shall  tread  in  thy  path, 

And  redeem  thy  dark  earnest  of  woe ! 

Oh !  what  hast  thou  left  us,  dark  Year  ? 

^ild  thoughts  of  destruction  and  evil, 
For  the  land,  of  thy  seed,  the  black  harvest  shall  bear. 
Indignation  and  anguish,  confusion  and  fear,   • 

yfhile  fiends  in  thy  harvest-home  revel  I 
And  this  thou  hast  left  us,  dark  Year. 

Dost  thou  sink,  unendear'd,  to  the  grave  ? 

Hast  thou  died  without  glory,  dark  Year  ? 
Ask  the  yells  of  the  madman,  blasphemer,  and  knave, 
Their  hoarse  lo  peeans  to  thee  as  tney  rave. 

And  their  plaudits  resound  o'er  thy  bier, 
Meet  homage  to  hallow  thy  grave ! 

Oh  I  would  that  Oblivion,  dark  Year, 

Could  smother  thy  deeds  in  her  breast ! 
Then  England,  in  hope,  might  renew  her  career, 
A^in  look  to  Heaven,  in  faith,  love,  and  fear, 

ror  the  blessings  wherewith  she  was  bless'd— 
But  thy  blight  is  upon  her,  dark  Year ! 

Sharok,  Jaiu  1, 1888,  M*  ^- 
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**  Well,  I  guess,  squire,  tiiat  I 
lunt  such  a  snag  in  the  stream  that 
you  need  have  tried  whether  you 
could  make  a  pancake  of  my  head* 
Howsomever  I  am  glad  to  see  you; 
but,  I  guess,  yours  is  a  pretty  con- 
siderable disappointment;  for  our 
Tavy  is,  as  you  sees,  almighty  ob« 
stinacious." 

«  Oh,"  replied  the  young  Glasgo- 
wegian,  **  I  think  not  of  her;  I  have 
diaDged  my  mind." 

«  That  there  is  a  right  good  move  " 
replied  Peabody,  "  for  as  she  aint 
gomg  to  have  you,  yod  can't  do  bet- 
ter than  not  have  her;  but,  squire,  I 
have  been  making  my  calculations 
—What  would  you  think  of  the  old 
ladye  for  a  spec  ?" 

Shortridge  stepped  two  paces 
back,  and  exclaimea— '*  Mrs  Gatter- 
penny  I  are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

Peabody  coolly  and  seriously  an- 
Bwered,  '*  She's  a  shocking  clever, 
nice  womaD,  is  that  there  old  ladye, 
my  cousin,  though  she  ben't  college 
learned." 

"  How  could  such  an  imagination,'* 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  *'  enter 
your  head  ?" 

'*  Because  she  is  tarnation  rich," 
replied  Peabody. 

**  Ah,  you  Yankees,"  said  the  son 
of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow— 
**  you  Yankees  are  a  money-seeking 
people;  who  but  you  would  think 
of  riches  in  affairs  of  the  heart?" 

The  old  man  made  no  immediate 
reply  to  this,  but,  as  if  he  snuffed  a 
smell  in  the  air,  said,  '*  Well,  that's 
slick ;  but  I  guess  it  was  an  isdSair  of 
the  purse  that  brought  vou  arcourt- 
ing  to  our  Tavy,  and  therefore, 
squire,  as  one  purse  is  as  good  as 
another,  so  be  they  are  of  one  big- 
ness, you  might  do  worse  than  take 
Dame  Clatterpenny  under  the  arm. 
You  came  with  her  in  that  there  ket- 
tle-ship, and  I  reckon  you  knows 
somewhat  'bout  her." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Shortridge  drily, 
"  I  know  her  worth." 

Upon  this  Peabody  turned  round 
briskly,  and  said—* 


«  How  much,  squire,  may  it  be  ?" 

"  Ah,  Mr  Peabody,  iiie's  too  vrell 
atricken  in  years." 

"  I  guess  not,  for  a  spec,"  replied 
the  citizen.  '*  I'd  have  you,  squire,  to 
do  Uiink  on't,  for  though  she  ben*t  bo 
young  as  an  angel,  she  aint  quite  so 
everlastine." 

Shortridge  thought  to  himself  that 
many  a  young  man  had  shot  at  worae 
|[;ame,  and  half  seriously  said — 

^  How  old  do  you  think  she  is  ?** 

**  Why,  in  the  way  of  such  a  trade," 
eaid  Peabody,  "  I  calculate  a  year  or 
two  don't  signify  nothing." 

"  But  how  can  I  make  love  to  her?** 
eaid  Shortridge  more  gravely.  '*  No, 
no,  it  won't  suit;  it  would  be  bo 
queer;  it's  no  go." 

"  Now,  I  say,  squire,  if  you  think 
prudent,  I'll  bet  a  goose  to  a  gallon 
of  punch  that  we'll  make  a  match 
on't  in  less  than  no  time  and  jemini.' ' 

"  But,"  replied  Shortridge  seri- 
ously, **  what  would  my  acquaintance 
say?" 

Tliis  put  mettle  in  the  old  man, 
and  he  replied  with  redoubled  ener- 
gy— 

"  Why  let  them  do  their  damndest. 

Come,  come,  squire,  don't  be  'femi- 
nate;  and  if  so  be  as  you  aint  so 
bold  as  to  speak  for  yourself,  I'll  be 
'sponsible  for  you,  and  speak  to  her 
right  away  to  see  how  the  land  lies, 
wnile  you  make  your  own  calcula- 
tions." 

This  proposition,  which  seemed  at 
first  so  absurd,  by  iteration  appeared 
to  the  young  man  not  quite  so  un- 
likely as  it  at  first  seemed ;  and  in- 
stead of  going  back  with  Peabody  to 
Fludyer  Street,  he  walked  with  him 
towards  Buckingham  Palace,  dis- 
coursing, as  they  went  along,  from 
less  to  more  about  the  wealth  of  Mrs 
Clatterpenny.  For  good  and  substan- 
tial reasons,  best  known  to  himself, 
the  Vermont  farmer  urged  her  me- 
rits with  all  his  eloquence,  and  said 
not  a  word  of  the  news  that  he  had 
received  that  morning  from  Mr 
M'Gab,  respecting  his  own  priority 
of  claim,  or  the  more  formidable 
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claimant  thai  miefat  be  found  in  Vir- 
giniiL  In  truth,  Mr  Peabodf  wu  an 
exceDent  relation;  he  eaw  that  his 
cousin  had  come  to  London  on  a 
profiUeH  enandt  and  thought  tibat 
ike  midit  not  be  bo  inaccessible  to 
the  iddreflseB  oi  Mr  Shortridge  as  if 
ihe  bad  been  the  real  heiress,  and 
he  condttded  that  the  case  of  Short- 
ridge was  not  greatly  different  The 
diapritf  of  years  ne?er  once  occur- 
reato  Mm;  indeed,  why  should  it  ? 
for  there  is  no  greater  harm  in  a 
joung  lady  marrying  an  old  man 
thanuiere  is  in  a  younff  man  marry- 
ing an  old  woman.  Mr  Shortridge 
ID  time  thought  so  too;  and  saw» 
mee  the  proposition  was  made, 
many  amiable  qualities  in  Mrs  Clat- 
terpenny  which  he  had  not  before 
discovered.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass 
that  before  he  returned  along  the 
walk  with  the  Vermont  farmer,  he 
tboaght.^at  he  roi^ht  make  many 
more  wroneheaded  journeys  to  Lon- 
don than  if  he  took  Mr  Peabody's  sug- 
geition  into  consideration. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Tompkins, 
whom  we  have  too  long  neglected, 
wu  not  quite  at  his  ease.  He  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  Hector  Dhu,  in 
which  he  felt  so  much  interest,  and 
he  thought  that  it  was  very  oppoiw 
taneljtbat  it  should  have  so  hap> 
pened  at  the  time  it  did,  and  Octa^ 
Tia  in  London. 

Joat  at  that  moment  he  recol- 
lected he  had  heard  from  an  ac- 
quaintance that  Mr  Threeper  the 
advocate  from  Edinburgh  was  in 
town.  All  night  he  haa  spent  as 
comfortlessly  as  the  old  laoy ;  and 
be  rose  betimes,  determined  to  take 
the  advice  of  Mr  Threeper. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  breakfast,  he  went  to  the 
hotel  m  Parliament  Street^  where  he 
understood  the  gentleman  was  stay- 
bg.  The  waiter,  however,  told  him 
that  he  was  gone  out  to  breakfast, 
when  he  called ;  but  the  porter  re- 
collected that  he  had  only  gone 
to  Mrs  Clatterpenny's  in  Fluyder 
Street;  whereupon,  with  Yankee 
breedinff,  he  resolved  to  follow  him 
to  that  domicile.  But,  when  he  ar- 
rived there,  the  bird  was  flown. 
Mr  Threeper  and  the  old  lady  had 
gone  to  pay  the  visit  which  we  have 
deacribed. 
Mr  Tompkms,  somewhat  disap- 


pointed, pndonged  his  walk  into  the 
Park,  meditating  on  his  situation, 
and  resolving  to  seek  Mr  Threeper 
there  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 
But  when  he  was  returning  from  Uie 
door,  he  met  Pompey,  the  black  ser- 
vant, at  the  inn,  enquiring,  with  a 
forensic  wig-box  in  his  arm,  for  Mra 
Clatterpenny. 

Tompkins,  with  Virginian  brevity 
towards  negroes,  tM  Pompey  to 
enquire  for  her  at  that  house,  ak 
though  he  saw  by  the  direction  on 
the  box  that  it  was  for  Alexander 
Threeper,  Esq.  advocate,  Pitt  Street, 
Edinburgh.  He  might  have  told 
Pompey  to  carry  it  to  the  hotel ;  but 
it  was  not  consistent,  as  he  con- 
ceived, with  the  relative  position  of 
himself  and  the  negro.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  when  Mrs  Clatterpenny 
and  Mr  Shortridge  had  returned 
from  their  encounter  in  the  Park,  the 
black  servant,  with  Mr  Threeper's 
wig-box,  was  in  the  house  waiting 
for  her  return.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, intrude  upon  her  attention 
while  Mr  Shortridge  was  with  her ; 
but  when  that  young  gentleman  went 
away,  he  made  himself  known,  and 
his  errand. 

^  Mrs  Clatterpenny,  at  all  times  de- 
lighted with  a  little  gossip, especially 
with  servants,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  which  was  afforded  to 
her  by  the  appearance  of  Pompey. 
She  never  recollected  that  he  spoke 
such  unintelligible  English ;  and  de- 
sired the  maid  to  shew  him  up.  In- 
deed, his  call  was  most  propitious ; 
for  the  intelligence  which  she  had 
received  of  toe  aunt  in  Virginia 
had  greatly  discomposed  her ; — her 
thoughts  were  floatmg  wild  like  the 
carry  and  the  clouds  of  a  stormy 
day.  More  than  an  hour  would 
elapse  before  Dr  Johnny  would  be 
relieved  from  the  lecture,  which  he 
had  gone  to  hear ;  and  Mr  Threeper 
eschewed  her,  as  she  thought,  en- 
tirely. All  her  projects  were  castles 
in  the  air;  every  one  had  vanished; 
and  she  was  most  forlorn;  so  that 
nothing  could  happen  more  oppor- 
tunely than  the  news  of  Pompey 
being  in  the  house,  and  bringing 
with  him  the  box  containing  the 
professional  wig  and  gown  of  Mr 
Threeper. 

She  desired  him  to  be  shewn  up; 
and  while  she  thus  aloud  lamented 
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the  calamities  that  had  overtaken 
her,  the  negro  was  ascending  the 
stairs. 

''  Woe's  me  I'*  said  she,  '^  misfor- 
tune, lilce  old  maids,  never  pays  a 
visit  without  a  tribe  of  others  gal- 
lanting along  with  her ;  what  am  I 
to  do,  beguiled  of  my  birthright  by 
an  auntie  in  Virgeny  and  two  sons  ? 
It's  a  resurrection  •— a  dream  —  a 
vision — and  a  mystery  in  the  watch- 
es of  the  night.    Then  our  Johnny 


to  be  fkiofi;  over  the  ramparts  of  the 
brig  by  that  Yankee  Doodle  dam- 
sel, his  own  cousin  I  It's,  however, 
some  comfort,  that  I  have  a  com- 
panion in  affliction ; — poor,  waff  Mr 
Threeper,  what  will  become  of  him  ? 
what  will  he  do  with  his  wig  and 
gown  now  ?" 

But  at  that  moment  Pompey  en- 
tered with  the  box  for  Mr  Threeper, 
and  what  ensued  we  shall  presently 
relate. 


Chapter  VIIL 


PouPBT  set  down  the  box  on  the 
floor,  and  with  a  droll  sidelong  look 
at  Mrs  Glatterpenny,  raised  himself    frae  ?" 


"  Oh,  Missy,  me  dat  already." 
**  Aye,  aye,  where  do  ye  come 


into  an  erect  posture  behind  it 
*'  Come  away,  black  lad;  what's 

your  errand  ?" 
Pompey  did  not  immediately  reply 

to  her ;  but  slyly  said  aside,  in  an 

under  voice — "  Ah  I  the  old  lady  has 


"  Me  come  from  what  you  call 
Charles  Town." 

"*  Poor  lad,  thaf  s  in  the  wilds  of 
America ;  it's  but  a  black  Christian- 
ity ye  would  learn  there." 

While  our  heroine  was   in  the 


i 


Ota  drop  in  eye.    Miss^,  missy,  me  midst  of  this  discourse  with  Pom- 

eg  misdy,  dis  box  is  tor  the  gen-  pey,  the  servant  girl  of  the  house 

tleman ;  and  was  no  recollect  at  our  came  in  with  a  note,  and  delivered 

hos."  it  without  speaking  to  Mrs  Qatter- 

"  Oh  aye,  so  it  is,"  replied  Mrs  penny,  who  looked  at  the  super- 

Clatterpenny ;  'Mt  contains  the  or-  scription  with  some  surprise;  and, 

naments  of  his  profession, — his  wi^  as  the  maid  went   away  without 


and  gown.  Well,  you  may  leave  it 
and  go  down  stairs ;  and  I'll  hear 
what  he  directs  about  it  in  a  short 
time ;  for  it's  no  consistent  with  the 
course  of  nature  that  he  should  not 
be  soon  here." 

Pompey  turned  to  go  down  stairs 
at  this ;  but  she  continued— 

"  Black  lad,  I  trow  that  ye  have 
na  been  lang  from  the  niggers.    I'll 


speaking,  she  requested  Pompey 
also  to  retire  to  the  stair-head  till 
she  would  see  what  the  letter  was 
about. 

Pompey,  who  was  impressed  with 
an  idea  that  she  had  taken  a  little  too 
much,  did  however  as  she  requested; 
but  there  was  a  kind  of  laughing 
curiosity  in  his  visage,  as  he  quitted 
the  room,  which  shewed  that  he  was 


no  say  that  ye' re  one  yourself;  for  not  done  with  the  discourse  she  had 

there's  a  great  difference  between  opened ;  but  he  disappeared  ;  and 

a  crow  and  a  blackbird.    Like's  an  she  walked  towards  tne   window, 

ill  mark.    And,  although  it  maun  be  holding  the  letter, 

allowed  that  ye're  a  litUe  high  in  the  **  Please  peace  and  the  king,"  said 

colour,  I  would  not  just  twe  it  on  she,  "  what  can  this  be  about  ?  l^s 

me  to  say  that  ye're  a  nigger."  for  Mr  Threeper.   Odd,  I'll  open'L'* 

Pompey  did  not  very  clearly  un-  Accordingly,  she  undid  the  seal,  and 

derstand  this ;  indeed  he  thought  read  aloud,  but  not  continuously,  as 

the  meaning  very  different ;   and,  follows : 

looking  a  little  aueer  at  her,  said —  «  Eminent  advocate  from  Edio- 

"  Vhat  you  think.  Missy  ?    You  burgh— acquainted  with  the  feudal 

go  to  bed  ?    Ah !  missy,  de  strong  law.    My   relationship    to    Hector 

waters  dam  strong."  Dhu  of    Ardenlochie—would   ask 

"  What's  that  ye're  saying?"  said  your  professional  advice." 

she ;  "  canna  ye  no  learn  to  speak  At  this  the  Old  lady  gave  a  vebe- 

the  English  language,  and  make  a  ment interjection.    « Advice!"  said 

Christian  of  jrourself "  she,  walking  about  agitated.    Pom- 
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per,  mimickiDg  her  agitation,  looked  and  looking  aside  from  Mr  Ton)p« 

mat  the  door  for  an  instant,  and  kins,  trembled  from  head   to  foot, 

dreir  out  his  head  again.  yet  at  the  same  time  affecting  the  ut* 

"  I  declare,"  said  she,  '^  this  is  a  most  indifference,  said,  "  Is  tlie  pro- 

treifionable  correspondence  ;"  and,  perty  considerable  ?" 

looking  at  the  box,  she  added — "  I  "I  hare  always  understood  so," 

oaebt  not  to  stand  upon  trifles  now.  replied  the  young  Virginian. 

If  I  were  to  see  Mr  Tompkins,  and  "  That  will  increase  the  difficul- 

nss  myself  off  in  the  wig  and  gown  ties  of  the  case,"  said  she ; "  however, 

for  Mr  Threeper,  I  might  get  at  the  leave  the  papers  with  me,  and  I  will 

bottom  of  this  gunpowder  plot'' —  Vestigate  them  ;  but  I  have  doubts," 

And,  going  towards  the  door,  she  and  she  shook  her  head  and  the  wig 

Bid'  in  a  most  professional  manner. 

"  Black  lad,  do  you  know  if  the  «  Then,"   said    Tompkins,  "  then 

^tleman  that  the  letter  came  from  you  have  heard,  possibly,  that  Mr 

IS  in  the  boose  ?"  Peabody  from  Vermont,  and  Mrs 

"Efl,  missy;  he  wait,"  said  Pom*  Clatterpenny  of  Edinburgh,  are  also 

pey.  claimants  ?" 

«  Very  well,"  replied  Mrs  Clatter-  **  Oh,  is  it  the  Ardenlochie  estate  ? 

penny,  "just  step  and  say  to  him  I  have  heard  something  of  that  pro« 

from  me,  that  Mr  Threeper  will  see  perty ;  but  Peabody  has  not  a  leg  to 

him.**  stand  on ;  as  for  Mrs  Clatterpenny, 

Pompey  agaun  withdrew,  and  Mrs  she's  under  a  respondenti,  ana  has  a 

Clatterpenny  in  a  flurry  drew  out  the  revisidendo." 

wig  ana  gown  from  the  box,  and  had  *'  You  surprise  me,"  said  Tomp- 

arrayed  herself  in  them,  when  Pom-  kins ;  **  is  that  possible  ?" 

pey  shewed  in  Mr  Tompkins  to  her  <<  Every  thing,  sir,  is  possible,"  said 

and  retired.  Mrs  Clatterpenny ;  "  tnat's  a  maxim 

"  Your  name  ia  Tompkins  ?"  of  law ;"  and  softening  her  voice,  she 

**  It  is,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman,  added,  to  herself,  but  loud  enough 

with  a  look  of  surprise.  to  be  heard,  **  He  has  not  given  me  a 

"ItasL  not  to  be  seen,"  said  she,  fee,  and  this  is  the  first  consultation 

"commonly  at  this  time  of  the  day,  —I  observe,  sir,"  added  she  louder, 

for  I  divide  the  hours,  and  this  is  '*  that  you  have  neglected  to  indorse 

commonly  set  apart  for  my  philoso-  the  fee." 

phical  studies.    Do  you  know,  sir,  Tompkins,  greatly  astonished,  ex- 

tbat  I  have  made  a  considerable  dis-  claimed, "  strange  eccentricity !"  and 

covery  this  morning  ?    Seeing  that  he  added  aloud  to  her, "  As  it  is  less 

black  man,  I  had  a  notion  with  other  an  opinion  than  an  examination,  I 

folks  that  he  was  come  of  the  seed  deferred." 

of  Cain;  but  when  I  thought,  sir,  <<  Very  likely,"  said  she;  ''but  we 
how  all  the  old  world  was  drowned  of  the  Scotch  bar  never  demur  till 
but  those  that  were  with  Noah,  I  we  are  fee'd,  the  same  being  accord- 
could  not  divine  how  the  nigger  kind  ing  to  the  books  of  sederunt  and  ses- 
came  to  be  saved ;  but  the  discovery  sion,  founded  on  the  statute  of  limit- 
I  have  made  anent  them  is  moat  plea-  ations." 

sant    Sir,  do  you  know  that  I  could  "  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons," 

wager  a  plack  to  a  bawbee  that  some  said  Mr  Tompkins,  "  I  came  unpre- 

of  the  seed  of  Cain  creepit  into  the  pared.** 

Ark  with  the  unclean  beasts  ?"  At  this  moment  she  was  observed 

The  physioenomy  of  Tompkins  was  to  listen,  and  then  she  cried, — **  Eh, 
rather  excitea  than  softened  by  this  gude  be  wi'  me  !  there's  his  own 
speech,  and  he  said  to  himself,  foot  on  the  stair;"  but  her  expe- 
"  Strange-looking  fish  this  I  But  the  dients  were  not  exhausted,  and  she 
law  has  its  curiosities  as  well  as  the  exclaimed  aloud,  which  he  thought 
other  learned  professions."  He  then  in  character,  **  But,  sir,  call  again, 
said  aloud,  **  Hearing,  sir,  of  your  ar-  sir,  for  Fve  a  case  in  point." 
rival  in  Liondon,  I  have  presumed  to  Mr  Tompkins,  scarcely  ableto  pre- 
calloQ  you  with  these  papers;  they  serve  his  gravity,  went  away,  ex- 
relate  to  family  concerns  of  some  claiming  to  himself,  *'  a  delicate  hint 
importance— aproperty  in  Scotland."  to  come  better  prepared." 

Mrs  Clatterpenny  took  the  papers,  As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  Mrs 
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Clatterpenny  restored  the  wiff  and 
govni  hastily  into  the  box,  and  placed 
herself,  with  the  papers  in  her  band, 
in  a  meditative  posture,  in  an  elbow- 
chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 
Her  fears  were  quite  right ;  the  foot- 
step she  had  heard  on  the  stair  was 
that  of  the  advocate ;  she  had  pre- 
pared herself  to  receive  him,  ana  he 
presently  entered  the  room. 

**  Oh,  Mr  Threeper,"  cried  she, 
*'  butye*re  come  in  the  niclc  of  time  I 
Who  do  ye  think  has  been  here ;  and 
what  have  I  no  done  ?  These  are  all 
the  lad  Tompkins's  papers  and  pedi* 
grees.  What  do  ye  advise  me  about 
slipping  them  Into  the  fire  ?*' 

"  Explain  yourself,"  said  Mr 
Threeper,  astonished  at  what  she 
could  mean. 

The  answer  was—*'  No  woman 
but  myself  could  have  won  such  a 
victory.  Ye  see,  here  was  I,  groan- 
ing in  the  affliction  of  an  aunty  in 
Vlrginy,  with  two  children^  that  ye 
have  brought  on  roe,  when  our  ser- 
vant lass  delivered  two  lines  from 
Mr  Tompkins,  wanting  your  advice, 
Tou  know.  Being  in  the  way,  and  we 
being  in  partnership,  to  save  the 
money,  I  just  put  on  your  wig  and 


gown  there,  and  passed  myself  to 
the  lad  free  Vir^iny,  who  gave  me 
these  papers^  thmking  I  was  you." 

Mr  Tbreeper,  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, cried,  ^  Did  he  take  you 
for  me  ?" 

But  she  parried  this  question  by 
saying,-—**  Had  he  known  you  as 
well  as  I  do,  he  would  ne'er  have 
done  any  such  thing;  but  he  was 
surprised  at  the  jurisdiction  I  main- 
tinned,  for  I  quoted  to  him  maxims 
of  law,  and  gave  him  an  opinion  of 
counsel  in  the  most  judicious  man- 
ner." 

Mr  Threeper  smote  his  forehead, 
and  exclaimed  with  indeacribable 
vexation — ^  He  will  speak  of  it^ 
thinking  his  consultation  was  with 
me !  My  professional  character  Is 
blasted  for  ever  I" 

*'  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs  Clatter- 
penny,  '*  it  was  impossible  for  your- 
self to  have  done  better.  I  sustain- 
ed your  part  with  great  ability.  No 
•-^I  cannot  think  how  I  managed  as 
I  did ;  I  was  just  confounded  at  my 
own  learning  and  judgment  But 
come,  look  at  the  papers,  for  he'll  be 
back  soon  wi'  money  in  hand  for  a 
fee— think  of  that^  Mr  Threeper." 


Chaptbr  IX. 


We  are  in  a  moralizing  vein,  and 
it  is  but  right  that  we  ahould  allow 
the  courteous  reader  to  partake  of 
our  solemn  wisdom.  The  case  of 
Mrs  Clatterpennj  was  now  ticklish. 
It  seemed  doubtful  if  in  any  way  she 
could  realise  the  inducement  which 
she  held  out  to  Mr  Threeper  to  take 
her  case  in  hand,  conscious  of  no 
longer  being  able  to  make  herself 
lieir,  and  told  in  plain  terms  tiiat 
Miss  Peabody  would  not  have  Dr 
Johnny.  The  aspects  of  her  fortune 
at  this  juncture  were  truly  dismal, 
nor  were  the  prospects  of  Mr  Three- 
per more  bnlliant ;  he  found  that  the 
bargain  he  had  made  with  the  old 
lady  was  of  no  avail — the  chance  of 
heirship  had  vanished,  and  with  It 
half  the  bargain,  and  the  other  moiety 
had  been  scared  away  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  poor  Johnny. 

However,  as  Mrs  Clatterpenny  had 
by  a  most  strange  yet  characteristic 
mancsuvre  acquired  possession  of 
Mr  Tompkins's  papers,  Mr  Threeper 


agreed  that  they  were  worthy  of 
perusal;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
retired  with  the  old  lady  to  ner  bed- 
room, where  for  some  time  he  ear- 
nestiy  employed  himself  in  search- 
ing their  meaning. 

When  a  considerable  time  had 
elapsed,  and  Mrs  Clatterpenny  saw 
that  he  had  nearly  read  tne  papers, 
she  enquired  dolorously  what  be 
thought  of  Mr  Tompkins's  right 

«  Oh,"  said  Mr  Threeper,  « it  ii 
clear,-*it  admits  not  of  a  doubt" 

**  Dear  me,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
"  how  could  you  ever  pass  yourself 
off  to  me  as  a  man  of  law  and  learn- 
ing, and  no  to  be  able  to  make  a 
doubt  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs  Clatterpenny," 
said  the  molested  advocate,  *'  a  truce 
with  idle  talk— this  is  no  trifle  to 
you,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  not  to  me 
—we  have  incurred  prodigious  ex- 
pense ;  I  have  lost  my  time." 

<'  And  whose  fault  was  tiiatT 
cried  the  lady.    ^  I'm  sure,  had  ys 
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so  been  in  a  needful  condition,  puir  think,  Mr  Tfareeper,  it's  a  head-shn- 

hoij,  fe  ne'er  woald  hae  come  aae  king  accidence  at  all ;  and  Burel  jr  jou 

fttiSM  with  me.*'  mast  allow  it  would  be  a  most  hard 

*  I  tell  yon,  naadam,"  exclaimed  caae  were  you  and  me,  after  perilliBg 
Tbreeper,  angrilf,  '*  our  aituation  life  in  coming  to  London  town,  to 
cttnot  be  worse !"  return  home,  you  with  your  finger  in 

**  Vm  Uithe  to  hear  jou  aay  eo,"  your  mouth,  and  I  no  better?" 

WM  her  answer;    **  for  the  next  ** Our  Toyage," cried  Mr  Threeper, 

dm^  will  mend  it."  ardently,  **  was  rational,  compwed 

'"lea,"  laid  Mr  Threeper, patheti*  to  this.    How  could  such  an  imagi- 

calif,  *  if  we  BurviTe  eidatmg  cir-  nation  enter  your  head  P' 

comstiBces."  **  Just  by  the  course  of  nature^" 

'  SurnTS  I"  exclaimed  Mrs  Clat-  said  Mrs  Clatterpenny.    ^  But,  in 

teqiesny.  **  Oh,  but  ye  hare  a  faint  sobriety,  don't  you  think  I  might  do 

kevi;  ofa,  but  ye're  of  little  faith,  worse  than  accept  the  hand  and  af* 

and  md  of  understanding.    For  my  fections  of  Mr  Peabody  ?" 

pvt,  while tiiere  is  life  there  is  hope;  At  this   question   Mr   Threeper 

ad  I  hire  had  a  tiiougiit  in  my  head  looked  very  grare,  and  said,  **  has  he 

for  some  time,  ever  since  I  mis-  indeed  made  you  such  an  offer  ?** 

doubted  the  inheritence,  and  eepe-  **  There's  time  enouffh  for  a  point' 

daily  since  our  Johnny  got  his  ditty  blank,"  said  she. 

from  Miss" •<  Thie — ^but  has  he  shewn  you 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Mr  any  signs  ?"  said  the  astonished  law* 

Threeper,  awakening  from  his  asto-  yer. 

Qiihment;  upon  which  the  old  lady,  "  Goodness  me !  Mr  Threeper,** 

looking  Tery  knowing,  went  up  to  was  the  reply,  **  would  you  expect 

him,  and,  with  an  emphatic  whisper,  him  to  fall  on  his  bended  Imees,  and 

8aidh->*  Will  you  give  me  an  opinion  mi^e  a  declaration  of  flames  and 

ofeoauel  free  gratlB^andril  tell  you  darts?    My  expectations  are  more 

a  tecret  f"  and  she  drew  her  lips  to-  moderate." 

S^tber,  and  uipeared  very  brimful.  '*  If  what  you  tell  me  be  true,"  re- 

"  Madam,'' said  the  lawyer  indig-  plied  he*  **  1  thmk  you  ought  to  ao- 

BaaUy,  « I  wish  to  hear  no  more  of  count  yourself  in  your  jeopardy  the 

jonr  aecrets."  most  fortunate  of  womankind." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it»"  said  she,  "^  but  <'  In  a  sense,  no  doubt,"  said  she ; 

tbis  ye  wifl  allow  is  something  solid."  **  but  ye  know,  Mr  Threeper,  that  at 

"  hdeed  I"  replied  Mr  Threeper.  his  time  of  life,  and  the  years  of  dis- 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  cretion  that  I  haye  reached,  changes 

"  You  cottfesB,*'  replied  Mrs  Clat*  must  be  wrought  by  prudent  hand« 

terpenny, "  we're  both  at  the  bottom  ling.    Old  folk  in  this  world,  as  the 

of  despair?"  lawyers  well  know,  woo  by  pao- 

*  I  do— I  can  see  no  hope."  tions." 

**  Bat  promise  to  advise  me."  **  Do  you  expect  me,"  said  he»  **  to 

*  My  adTice  ia  worth  nothing."  be  your  negonator  ?    No,  madam,  I 
"  Ye  never  eaid  a  truer  word,"  have   been    guilty   of   absurdities 

"^  Mrs  Clatterpenny;  **  but  in  my  enough  with  you  already." 

l»ppier  days  it  was  valued  at  twa  *<  With  me,  Mr  Threeper  I— ye 

red  gomeas  every  time  we  had  a  never  was  guilty  of  an  absurdity 

confiiralation  in  your  library."  with  me  l" 

Mr  Threeper,  without  affecting  to  <<  Pshaw  !'*  cried  Mr  Threeper,  and 

mt  beard  her,  enquired  what  she  flounced  away,  just  at  the  moment 

woald  be  at  that  Peabody  was  standing  on  the 

**  What  would  you  think,"  said  landing-place  of  her  parlour  to  speak 

^^**  of  counselling  me  in  this  sore  to  her  tor  Squire  Shortridge.    He 

duress  and  straitened  drcumstan-  looked  at  Threeper  as  he  passed 

^^"— —  down,  but  said  nothing ;  only  he  re- 

**  To  do  what?"  sud  the  lawyer,  marked  to  himself,  as  he  saw  him 

bMf  aeriously  and  half  vexedly,  to  bouncing  down  stairs,—**  Well,  he 

which  Mrs  Clatterpenny  said,  look-  is  as  nimble  as  a  pea  fried  without 

'Bg  aside  from  him—  butter ;"   and  in   the  course  of  a 

**  To  make  myself  winsome  in  the  minute,    Mrs    Clatterpenny,   in   a 

sight  of  old  cousin  Peabody  ?  I  don't  great  flustration,  joined  him,  crying. 
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"  Snreet  Mr  Peabody,  but  this  ia  a 
vastly  warm  day;"  and  having  by 
this  time  opened  the  door  of  her 
parlour,  she  added,  "  Ym  tired  off 
my  feet" 

«  Well,  if  so  be,"  cried  he, « I  ex- 
pect you  should  sit  down." 

She  said  to  herself,  **  He  does  not 
offer  me  a  chair ;  but  it's  a  case  of  ex- 
tremity, and  I  must  not  be  standing 
on  trifles. — Mr  Peabody,  will  ye  no 
be  seated?"  With  that  the  old 
*  gentleman  took  a  chair  and  seated 
himself;  upon  which  she  added— 
*'  Now,  Mr  Peabody,  that's  what  I 
lil^e.  I  like  to  see  friends  among 
friends  make  themselves  at  home.' 
But  the  American,  without  noticing 
her  observation,  fanned  himself  with 
his  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and 
ejaculated — 

"  Well,  I  guess  it  be  tarnation 
warmer  here  than  in  Vermont." 

**  I  dinna  misdoubt  it,"  replied 
Mrs  Clatterpenny ;  "  for  by  every 
thing  I  have  heard,  Vermont  must  be 
a  most  pleasant  country,  a  perfect 
land  of  Canaan,  besides  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  ;^ye'li  have  hills 
there  ?" 

"  I  guess  we  have,"  said  Mr  Pea- 
body, "  and  tarnal  big  ones  too." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  she,  '*  high  and 
moat  romantical.  How  weel  content 
I  would  be  to  spend  my  latter  end 
in  Vermont, skipping  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  barkening  in  the  valleys 
to  the  singing  of  nightingales,  and 
poets,  and  sucli  other  fouls ;  and  I'm 
sure,  cousin  Peabody,  from  what  I 
discern  of  your  taste  and  under- 
standing, your  house  must  be  in  a 
very  airy  situation." 

"  It  ben't  though,"  cried  he, "  being 
in  a  hollow,  as  you  see,  between 
neighbour  Timpson's  fen  and  deacon 
Screechwell's  cedar  swamp." 

None  daunted  by  the  intelligence, 
the  loving  dame  exclaimed, — **  Dear 
me,  does  cedar  grow  so  near  your 
habitation?  Oh,  but  it  must  be  a 
scriptural  tabernacle,  putting  us  aye 
in  mind  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
and  Solomon's  Temple.  No  doubt 
there  are  great  euns  of  the  gospel 
there?" 

"  Yes,  I  reckon,"  eaid  Mr  Peabody; 
**  religion  is  in  popularity  in  Vermont 
at  present." 

"  Oh,"  replied  his  couMn,  "  but 
that's  a  comely  thing !  for  since  you 
lost  poor  dear  Mrs  Peabody,  ye  have 


been  feeding  on  thin  fodder.  I  have, 
for  seven  long  years  and  more,  known 
what  it  is  to  be  a  lanerly  widow ; 
but  it's  no  the  fortune  of  woman- 
kind to  change  their  condition  at 
Eleasure ;  you  men  of  the  male  sect 
ave  a  great  advantage  over  us." 
Mr  Peabody  thought  that  this  was 
the  proper  juncture  for  putting  in  a 
word  for  his  friend  the  squire. 

"  Well,  I  calculate,  talking  of  mar- 
rying for  a  second  spell,  that  Mr 
Shortridee,  what  came  cargo  with 
you,  is  a  dreadfullest  proper  uillour." 

"  What's  that  ye  say  of  him  ?"  cried 
the  lady. 

«  Well  I  do  say  it,"  replied  Pea- 
body ;  *'  and  if  he  ben't»  there  are  no 
sn^es  in  Virginia." 

"  It  would  have  been  well  for  us 
had  there  never  been  an  auntie 
there." 

At  this  moment,  Pompey,  who  had 
begun  to  grow  impatient  at  being 
kept  so  long,  opened  the  door  sofUy, 
ana  seeing  tJie  pathetic  posture  of  the 
two  cousins,  exclaimed  softly,  look- 
ing with  white  eyes — **  What's  iss  ? 
my  eye !"  But  he  withdrew  his  head 
at  the  same  moment   He,had  seen 
however,  enough  to  excite  his  curi- 
osity, and  he  again  gently  opened  the 
door  and  looked  in.  What  lie  beheld 
to  attract  his  attention  so  particu- 
larly we  know  not,  but  he  inserted 
his  whole  body,  and  with  soundless 
feet  fairly  went  into  the  room,  and 
placed  himself  behind  their  chairs, 
listening  to,  without  much  under- 
standing the  drift  of  their  discourse; 
for  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  when  man 
or  woman  is  actuated  by  a  genuine 
curiosity,  to  understand  what  others 
maybe  saying.  This  endowment  Pom- 
pey had  in  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection; and,on  the  present  occasion, 
it  was  in  some  measure  excited  hj 
the  previous  opinion  that  he  had 
formed  of  the  condition  of  Mrs  Clat- 
terpenny.   Observing  that  the  raw- 
ness of  the  morning  air,  in  coming 
across  the  Park,  had  made  her  com- 
plexion of  a  do  wing  red  and  purple, 
while  the  tiaings  she  had  received 
from  Mr  Threeper,  respecting  ber 
aunt  in  Virginia,  had  filled  her  eyes 
with  water,  rompey  had  made  a  very 
natural  conclusion  from  her  appear- 
ance at  that  time,  for  her  looks  had 
received  no   improvement  by  the 
tidings  which  she  had  learned  of  so 
near  and  dear  a  relation  being  found, 
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Bat  it  is  timo  to  rosumn  the  thread     entrancoof  the  blackamoor  lias  obll- 
of  our  discourse,  which  the  stealthy    ged  us  to  suspend. 


Chapter  X. 


Without  observing  that  Pompey 
was  behind  them^  and  listening,  Mrs 
Ctatterpenny  continued — ^"  Talking 
of  second  marriages,  Mr  Shortridge 
13  no  a  commodity  for  my  money. 
No  no,  dear  cousin  Peabody,  if  ever 
I  malce  a  change,  and  it's  no  a  small 
matter  that  would  tempt  me,  my 
taste  would  choose  something  more 
to  the  purpose,  for  he's  ower  young." 

I*  I  expect,"  said  Peabody,  "  that 
he's  older  than  you  think,  and  you 
ben*t  yourself  so  old  in  my  eyes  as 
you  look" —  at  the  same  time  he  turn* 
ed  aside  mumbling,  ''  though  ugly 
enough  to  stop  a  sawmill  or  a  nig- 
ger's ourial." 

«  What  you  say,"  replied  Mrs  Clat- 
terpenny,  "  is  a  most  just  observe. 
I   have   aye    been  thought  vastly 
younger  than  I  look  like ;  I  was  even 
more  so  when  in  my  teens." 

Mr  Peabody  looked  askance  at  her, 
and  said  to  himself,  "  That's  a  boun- 
cer." Presently,  however,  he  added, 
in  a  more  conciliatory  key,  "  But 
don't  you  think  the  squire  a  ter- 
rible smart  man  ?  I  know  he  is." 

-Oh,  oh,"  said  the  old  lady,  «  he's 
jealous  of  Mr  Shortridge,  'cause  we 
came  in  the  same  ship.  No,  no, 
sweet  Mr  Peabody,  it  will  be  long 
to  the  day  or  my  fancy  fix  on 
him;  if  ever  I  make  another  choice, 
ril  choose  a  sober  sensible  man 
like  you ;  and  I  think  I  would  pre- 
fer an  American,  for  they  say  that 
the  'mericans  make  the  best  of  hus- 
bands." 

The  Vermont  farmer  looked  at 
her  queerly,  and  then  said, "  I  guess 
that  Scotch  women  make  the  best  of 
wives." 

This  return  of  the  compliment 
quite  overwhelmed  the  modesty  of 
Mrs  Clatterpenny,  and  she  cried,  co« 
vering  her  cheek  with  her  hand,  and 
presenting  her  palm  towards  Mr 
Peabody,  and  averting  her  head, 
**  Oh,  spare  my  blushes  I" 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  blush  at 
all,"  said  he,  **  unless  you  like  it; 
but  I  have  an  omnipotent  wish  to 
^peak  of  that  'ere  Glasgow  squire." 

**  Speak  not  of  him/'  exclaimed 


she,  with  a  languishing  sigh;  "oh, 

my  too  combustible  heart  r' 
At  this  crisis  she  laid  her  hand  on 

Mr  Pe&body's ;  and  Pompey  from 

behind,  with  a  leering  look,  put  his 

head  between  them. 
«  The  devil !"  cried  Mr  Peabody, 

starting  off  apart. 

"  Oh  missy,  oh  massa  I"  cried  Pom- 
pey, looking  at  the  astonished  pair. 
"  ril  faint,"  cried  she ;  **  hold  out 

your  arms,  sweet  Mr  Peabody,  that 

I  may  faint  in  them." 

Peabody,  however,  gave  an  up- 
ward look,  and  8he  fell  into  the  arms 
of  Pompey,  upon  which  she  uttered 
a  shrill  scream,  and  ran  off,  followed 
by  the  negro,  while  the  Yankee,  look- 
ingknowingly  after  them,  said  coolly, 
— **  Well,  this  be  pretty  special  too  ; 
and  yet  I  expect  she  has  the  rights 
on't  A  woman  of  her  years  to  t^e 
up  with  the  squire,  would  be  an 
Ethiopian  shame ;  but  I  reckon,  had 
he  been  of  as  good  an  age  as  I,  she 
would  have  come  to.  !But  here  is 
her  'torney  at  law ;  FU  speak  to  him. 
—Mister — I  say,  mister,  if  so  be  you 
ha'n't  cause  for  scudding,  I  would 
like  to  talk  a  word  or  so  with  you 
concerning  our  cousin  Dame  Clatter- 
penny's  circumstance,  because,  you 
see,  she  is  my  relation." 

At  this  summons,  Mr  Threeper, 
who  was  on  the  landing-place,  enter- 
ed the  room,  and  said,  *<  At  your  ser- 
vice, Mr  Peabody." 

As  if  the  old  man  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  say,  he  eyed  the  advocate 
from  top  to  toe,  and  then  continued, 
— *'  I  expect,  mister,  that  cousin 
Clatterpenny  has  been  glomrified 
some  at  my  claim  to  them  'ere  lands 
in  Scotland  State." 

Mr  Threeper  drew  himself  up 
erectly,  and  said  with  a  supercilious- 
ness worthy  of  his  profession,  ta- 
king a  pinch  of  snuff,  at  the  same 
time, — "  Oh  my  dear  sir,  don't  de- 
ceive yourself;  your  claim  is  worth 
nothing." 

"  That's  plain,  I  guess,"  replied 
Mr  Peabody.  "If  I  was  not  some- 
how by  instinct  thinking  so  myself, 
or  I  am  a  cranberry ;  and  bottle  me 
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for  gin  in  a  Rotterdam  greybeard,  under  the  conjugal  yoke,  why,  I 

if  I  would  go  to  pursue  cousin  Ciat-  think"— and   he   stopped  at  these 

terpenny  with  law,  if  so  be  as  how  words,  suddenly  arrested  in  thought 

we  could  setUe  it  friendly."  "Now,   mister,"    siud   Peabody, 

Mr  Threeper  pricked  up  his  ears  wiuting  for  his  explanation,    «  and 

at  this ;  it  seemed   in  accordance  what  may  that  think  be  ?" 

with  what  the  old  lady  had  been  The    Edinburgh  lav^er    replied 

bespeaking  his  counsel  for,  and  he  very  adroitly, "  it  would  be  a  happr 

ejaculated  to  himself,—"  Ah  I  what's  way  of  putting  an  end  to  family  dif. 

^is  ?"  ferences." 

Mr  Peabody  condnued—  "  I  calculate,"  said  Peabody,  "  it 

"  Now,  you  think  her  as  yaluable  might  be  the  beginning  of  family 

aa  nothing;  but  Td  give  my  male  differences ;  but, mister, '•^—- 

cow  and  three  heifers,  to  have  an«  "  Sir  ?" 

other  such  in  my  house  at  Mount  "  Could*nt  you,  in  a  far  off  way, 

Pisrah,  State  of  Vermopt.*'  round  a  comer,  see  how  the  wmd 

"Is  this  possible  ?"  cried  the  advo-  hauls  with  the  old  ladye  ?'* 

cate aloud.  "Yes,  Mrs  Glatterpenny  Mr  Threeper,  at  this,  shook  his 

is  indeed,  a  most  surprising  woman,  head  in  the  most  sagacioua  manner, 

—shrewd,  discerning,  nimble  for  her  and  replied, — *^  Impossible  II  am  her 

years ;  managing  in  her  cares  evtrT  professional  adviser,  my  duty  is  to 

shilling  she  spends,  and  she  sees  boui  protect  her;  couldn't  think  of  recom* 

sides  of  it  before  she  parts  with  it.  I  mending  her  to  marry — no,  Mr  Pea- 

know  few  like  her."  bodv,  not  even  you."  ^ 

Peabody  replied  "  that  she  indeed  This  was  uttered  with  auch  solcm* 

took  care  of  Number  One. — And  so  nity,  that  it  had  a  manifest  effect  up- 

▼outhink,"6idd  he,  "that  her  claim  to  on  the  old  gentleman,  who  imne- 

be  inheritor  is  better  than  mine  after  ^  diately  said, — "  Well,  that  mayn't  be 

all  ?"  quite  propriety ;  but  couldn't  you,  by 

Mr  Threeper  hesitated  a  little,  the  way  of  a  squint,  give  her  to  un- 
and  throwing  back  his  head,  with  derstand 'em 'ere  three  ways  of  scald- 
professional  sapience  replied, —  ing  the  hog  ? — But,  between  you  and 
"  Upon  that  subject,  the  integrity  of  I,  I'd  rather  go  halves." 
my  gown  denies  me  freedom  of  Mr  Threeper  started  at  this,  aadi 
.speecn;  but  this  I  know,  and  may  stepping  aside,  exclaimed,— "  Can 
say  to  you  as  her  kinsman,  that  ac-  he  know  of  Tompkins's  advantage?" 
cording  to  the  evidence  given  in.  But,  before  he  was  upright,  Peabody 
she  has  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  cried, — "  I  was  saymg,  mister,  I'd 
establishing  her  claim,  as  you  have  rather  go  halves  than  splice,  for,  you 
of  proving  yours.  More  it  becomes  know,  she  can  talk." 
not  me  to  say ;  less  perhaps  had  been  Just  at  this  moment  a  knocking 
more  prudent"  was  heard  on  the  door,  and,  on  open- 

The  Vermont  farmer  looked  a  little  ing  it,  Mr  Shortridge  made  his  ap- 

grave  at  this,  and  after  pondering  pearance,  not  in  the  oest  order.   lie 

well  for  a  short  time,  he  said-^  had  been  with  Miss  Octavia,  and  had 

"  Which,  now,  in  your  opinion,  (I  not  been  treated  by  her,  as,  in  his  own 

does  not  ask  your  opinion  according  opinion,  his  merits  deserved ;  with- 

to  law,^  but  which  would  you  com-  out,  also,  knowing  the  whole  fiacti  of 

mend  for  she  and  I  to  do— to  half  the  case,  he  had  begun  to  suspecti 

stakes,  to  go  to  law,  or  to  'spouse  ?"  that  his  father,  notwithstandiag  his 

To  Uds  Threeper  promptly  replied  long  forecasting  faculty,  had  cut  be- 

-— "  I  could  never  advise  her  to  go  fore  the  point,  in  supposing  that  an 

half  with  you.  As  for  going  to  law,  it  American  lady  could  be  so  easUy 

is  not  graceful  among  relations."  won.    In  short,  the  young  gentleman 

"  Weil,"  said  the  American,  "you  was  much  flurried,  and  bis  endea- 

a'n't the  first  man whodidn't  magnify  vour  to  preserve  a  shew  of  serenity 

his  own  trade."  was  palpable  to  every  beholder;  bu^ 

"  But,"  continued  Mr  Threeper,  having  mtroduced  him,  in  this  tfi- 

without  changing  his  posture,  and  tated  state,  to  Mr  Peabody  and  Mr 

looking  like  a  dungeon  of  wit, "  if  Threeper,  it  merits  a  place  in  tbe 

Mrs  Glatterpenny  herself  has  not  next  Chapter,  to  relate  what  enioed. 
strong   objections  to  coming  again 
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Chaptee  XL 


Mb  AftCBIBALD  SaORTRlDOB,  JUD., 

came  forward,  with  that  8inirk»  bow, 
and  criiif^,  which  betokens  a  gem  of 
the  first  'water  in  a  certain  metropo- 
lis of  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  which, 
on  the  present  occasion,  there  is  no 
need  to  name. 

"Glad,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''I 
am  to  bare  found  you  together.  No- 
thing like  doing  business  off  hand. 
lirPeabody,  I  liare  considered  your 
adfioe,  and  I  do  think  that  many  a 
man  haa  matched  worse  than  with 
such  a  lady.** 

The  American  took,  for  some  time, 
no  part  in  the  conrersation,  but  he 
listened  with  ears  apert,  and  now 
and  then  spoke  to  himself,  or,  as  the 
players  hare  it  in  their  books,  he  let 
the  audience  know  what  he  thought 
in  a  whisper,  aside.  But  the  Eoin- 
burgh  lawyer,  more  professionally  lo- 
quaclans,  said  to  the  young  mer- 
(Aaatk— **  So  he  seems  to  think." 

Qa  hearing  this,  the  Vermont  na- 
tiTe  said  to  himself,—**  He  has  swal- 
lowed the  hook  I" 

Mr  Shortri^e   not  overhearing 
him,  addrcsaed  Mr  Threeper,  and 
said,^^"  As  you  have  great  ufluence 
with  her,  might  I  solicit  your  aid  ?" 
The  advootte,  conceifing  that  he 
spoke  of  Mr  Peabody's  penchant  for 
Mrs  Glatterpenny,  replied^ — '*  I  have 
just  told  Mr  Fetiboij,  that  profes- 
sional delicacy  lays  an  interdict  on 
all  direct  interference  on  my  part" 
Mr  Shortridge,  who  thought  only 
of  himself,  imagining  that  the  obser- 
vation applied  to  his  own  case,  an- 
swered,— ^  I  he2  your  pardon,  but  I 
have  to  thank  Mr  Peaoody  for  the 
kmd  and  warm  interest  he  has  taken 
ia  my  behalf." 

Mr  Threeper,  still  in  error,  said,— 
'^  It  is  grateful  in  you  to  be  anxious 
te  repay  it,  but,  in  this  matter,  for 
the  reason  I  have  staled,  I  cannot  in- 
terfere; you  may,  however,  with  su- 
perior effect" 

Mr  Shortridge  having  no  other  in- 
terjection at  hand,  exclaimed,—'*  I 
sararprisedr 

'*  Not  more  than  I  am,"  replied  Mr 
Threeper;  ''the  lady  surprised  me, 
Mr  Peabody  surprised  me,  and  you 
have  surprised  me."  And,  in  saying 
these  words,  he  rapped  upon  the  lid 
of  his  snoff-boz,  opened  it,  and  took 
a  pinch. 


'<  Then  you  don't  think,"  enquired 
Mr  Shortridge,  "  that  it  is  a  very  ri- 
diculous affair  ?"  Mr  Threeper,  fill- 
ing  the  other  nostril,  said, — "  It  is  a 
most  judicious  affair."  The  young 
merchant,  delighted  to  hear  this,  de- 
clared, in  the  ardour  of  his  heart, 
that  the  thought  had  never  entered 
his  head,  till  Mr  Peabody  spoke  to 
him. 

At  this  the  American  came  hur* 
riedly  towards  them,  cryingi — "  I 
swear.  Mister  and  Squire,  we  be  all 
on  the  wrong  tack ;  but  here  comes 
cousin  Clatterpenuy  herself,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  all  slick." 

At  this  moment  the  lady  entered 
the  iq>artment  Brimful  of  news 
she  appeared,  or  rather  with  expec* 
tations;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
her  face  was  as  a  book  in  which  men 
might  read  strange  matters. 

"  £h,gent]emen,"  cried  she,  **  what- 
na  brewing's  in  the  cauldron  now, 
that  you're  laying  your  heads  the- 
gither,  as  if  ye  were  three  wise  men 
from  the  East?  Dear  cousin,  youbeiDg 
a  'merican,  should  recollect  that  ye 
come  out  of  the  West" 

While  she  was  saying  this,  Short- 
ridge, in  a  low  voice,  requested  him 
to  speak  a  good  word  in  favour  of 
his  suit;  and  Peabody,  at  the  same 
moment,  whispered  to  Mr  Threeper, 
— "  Can't  you  tell  her  of  my  three 
offers  ?" 

But,  before  he  had  time  to  answer, 
Mrs  Glatterpenny  enquired,  in  his 
ear,  if  he  had  made  an  incision. 

AH  this  caused  a  litUe  delay,  du- 
ring which,  the  American,  becoming 
somewhat  impatient,  spoke  himself 
to  Mrs  Glatterpenny,—"  Well,  cou- 
sin," said  he,  *'  I  have  been  making 
my  calculations  with  this  here  'tor- 
ney,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  terms." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Mrs  Glatterpenny, 
with  a  languishiDfl;  and  emphatic  leer, 
"  do  not  spMk  of  that;  ours  will  not 
be  a  bargainiDg ;  I'll  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion.^ 

The  Glasgow  beau,  no  longer  able 
to  repress  his  ardent  passion,  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  exclaiming,—"  M7 
dear  ma'am,  I  could  not  have  anti- 
cipated, so  early,  ^ch  happiness  I" 

Mrs  Glatterpenny,  amaced  at  his 
freedom,  cried,  pushing  him  off,^ 
"Keep  your  distance,  Mr  Shortridge ; 
another  cat  shall  lap  in  my  pornn* 
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ger.  All!  the  tender  affections  cannot 
be  controlled,  can  they,  my  sweet 
cousin  ?*' 

"  Now,"  said  Mr  Peabody,  "  I 
sba'n't  be  a  sweet  cousin  but  upon 
conditions.  Do  you,  sir,  being  her 
'torney,  tell  her." 

The  business  was  proceeding  ra- 
ther quicker  than  a  lawsuit;  but 
Mr  Threeper,  shifting  his  position, 
said,  in  a  suppressed  accent  to  Mrs 
Clatterpenny,  "  He  has  spoken  to 
me  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
I  have  arranged  all  happily  for  you, 
and  will  secure  as  good  a  settlement 
as  I  can." 

"  I  am  greatly  obligated  to  you, 
Mr  Threeper.  No  a  man  that  walks 
the  Parliament  House  knows  better 
bow  many  blue  beans  it  takes  to 
make  five  than  yourself.  You  shall 
get  a  solatium  for  this  turn." 

At  the  same  moment  Peabody 
turned  round  to  Shortridge,  and 
said,  ''  She  won't  have  you ;  and 
therefore  I  calculate  on  having  her 
myself." 

'<  What  I"  indignantly  cried  Short- 
ridje— "  choused  ?" 

Before  he  could  say  another  word, 
Tompkins  and  Miss  Octavia  entered 
the  room ;  and  Tompkins,  stepping 
forward,  said  to  Mr  Threeper, 
"  Have  you  told  him  ?" 

The  reply  was  a  mystery  to  all 
present. 

"  I  have  neither  yet  had  time  nor 
opportunity." 

*'  Then  1  will  do  it  myself,"  said 
Tompkins;  and  tumine  round  to 
Peabody,  he  added,  '*  I  hope,  sir, 
that  the  only  objection  to  my  union 
with  your  daughter  is  now  removed. 
This  learned  gentleman  has  exa- 
mined my  claim  to  the  ArdenJochie 
estates,  and  has  declared  me  the 
heir-at-law." 

Shortridge,  who  was  a  little  net- 
tled, said,  "  I  see  the  cause  of  her 
setting  her  affections  on  you,  old 
gentleman." 

"  Well,  I  do  80  likewise,"  replied 
Peabody. 

"  But,  my  sweet  cousin,"  said  Mrs 
Clatterpenny. 

"  To  Jericho  I"  cried  Peabody ; 
"  but  I  say,  mister,  is  that  'ere  true 
what  Charlie  Tompkins  has  been  a- 
tellinff  ?" 

"  ft  is,"  replied  Threeper,  with 
professional  dignity ;  "  his  evidence 
is  indubitable,  and  no  possible  ob- 
stacle can  be  set  up  to  his  claim." 


«  Well  then,  'Tavy,"  said  the  Annc- 
rican  father,  '*  FU  be  no  longer  a 
'pediment;  he  may  take  you  by  the 
arm  and  walk  in  the  streets  when 
you  likes." 

Mrs  Clatterpenny  was  confound- 
ed, and  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
said,  cried,  ''  Am  I  an  owl  in  the 
desert  ?" 

"  No,  madam,"  said  Mr  Threeper, 
in  the  best  style  of  the  coterie  of  the 
stove  in  the  Parliament  House,  ^  the 
constancy  of  my  attention  to  your 
concerns  should  convince  you  that 
some  interest  nearer  and  dearer 
than  a  professional  engagement  has 
knit  me  to  your  cause." 

"  Ah,  Mr  Threeper  I"  replied  the 
widow,  "  but,  if  I  marry  again,  mj 
jointure  by  the  dear  deceued  doc- 
tor goes  away,  and  ye  are  a  man 
yourself  of  no  substance." 

As  this  was  said,  Mr  Tompkins 
stepped  forward  and  addressed  Mrs 
Clatterpenny,  somewhat  formally. 

'*  Let  not  that,  however,"  aiud  he, 
<<  my  dear  lady,  be  an  obstacle  to 
your  union ;  for  I  have  given  him  an 
undertaking  to  settle  on  you  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a-year  to  mitigate  your 
disappointment." 

<*  Mr  Threeper,  is  this  true  T*  ex- 
claimed the  old  lady.  **  Oh,  ye  son 
of  deceitfulness,  no  to  tell  me  but  ye 
had  interests  nearer  and  dearer  than 
professional  engagements !" 

She  then  turned  round  to  Mr 
Tompkins,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
generosity  with  one  of  her  most  gra- 
cious smiles;  while  Peabody  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  A  thousand  dol- 
lars a-year !  Well,  it  would  be  a  good 
spec  to  have  her  yet;"  and  going 
towards  her,  he  said,  *  My  dear 
cousin"-^— 

"  My  dear  cousin  I"  said  Bhe,with 
a  toss  of  her  head,  "  get  you  to 
Jericho  I"  And  she  flung  as  it  were 
the  old  man  away^ 

Mr  Shortridge,  on  seeing  this, 
said, ''  None  ot  them,  ma'am,  have 
been  actuated  with  such  true  regard 
as  me." 

"  'Deed,  Mr  Shortridge,"  replied 
the  old  lady,  "  I  see  that  ye  have  a 
thousand  reasons  for  saying  so ;  but 
I  am  no  a  nymph  in  her  juvenility. 
No,  no ;  I'm  oure  auld  a  hen  to  be 
caught  by  chaff." 

And,  in  saying  this,  she  wished  the 
younff  couple  all  manner  of  health 
and  joy  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  in  which  we  cordially  join. 
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i  SHORT  8TATE1IENT  OF  THE  CAUSES  THAT  HATE  PRODUCED  THE  LATE 
DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  COLONY  OF  MAURITIUS. 


BT  AN  INHABITANT  OF  THE  ISLAND. 


The  ferment  into  whicli  the  popu* 
lation  of  Mauritius  has  been  thrown, 
br  the  measures  in  progress  aSectiog 
their  property,  and  which  burst  out 
on  the  arriTal  of  Mr  Jeremie,  cannot 
be  folly  understood  or  appreciated, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  colony  previously  to  that  event. 

Ibmicitts,  at  the  time  of  its  occu« 
pation  by  the  British,  in  1810-1 1,  had 
DO  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  its 
change  of  government.  Its  prospe- 
rity, though  checked  by  the  capture, 
vas  au^ented  by  the  influx  of  Bri- 
tish capita],  and  there  existed  a  grow- 
ing attachment  to  England  and  its 
institatioiis  in  preference  to  France. 

On  the  peace  of  1614  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  was  restored  to  France,  and 
beiDg  its  only  colony  in  the  East, 
received  favours  and  indulgences 
which  that  power  refused  to  its  co- 
lonies of  the  West  The  custom 
duties  in  France  were  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  on  Bourbon  produce, 
that  the  value  of  fixed  property  in 
that  bland  rose  to  three  times  its 
average  price;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Mauritius  saw  their  countrymen 
within  the  circle  of  the  horizon  en- 
riched beyond  example  by  the  fiscal 
measures  of  their  own  ancient  go- 
Temment,  whilst  they  tliemselves 
were  not  allowed  to.  enjoy  the  rights 
and  pririleffes  of  the  other  French 
colonies,  which  liad  been  added  to 
the  British  dominions,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  during  the 
same  period  of  war. 

This  was  a  primary  source  of  dis- 
content with  British  rule.  The  pro- 
duce of  Mauritius  sank  below  the 
price  of  its  growth ;  and  that  of  Bour- 
Don*  within  sight  of  its  shores,  was 
selling  at  the  same  time  for  thrice 
that  amount. 

The  next  cause  that  operated  to- 
wards estranging  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  from  the  new  government, 
and  which  still  continues,  arose  from 
the  numbers  of  Frenchmen  who  were 
obliged  to  leave  Europe  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  peace  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  who  were 
not  allowed  a  refuge  in  the  colonies 
belonging  to  France.    A  portion  of 


those  turbulent  spirits  naturally 
swarmed  to  this  island,  bringing  with 
them  their  discontents,  their  humili- 
ation, and  their  revolutionary  leaven; 
many  of  these  people  settled  in  Mau- 
ritius and  its  dependencies,  and  be- 
coming connected  by  the  ties  of  pro- 
perty and  marriage  in  the  island, 
could  not  legally  be  removed.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  observe, 
that  by  the  last  revolution  of  1830,  in 
France,  these  principles  have  been 
quickened,  and  have  acquired  much 
additional  force ;  but  the  public  ex« 
pression  of  them  had  been  kept  down 
until  the  late  crisis,  by  the  legal  re- 
strictions on  the  press. 

The  moment  that  the  restraint  on 
the  promulgation  of  political  opi- 
nions was  removed,  by  orders  from 
home,  abolishing  the  censorship,  this 
most  powerful  instrument  for  influ- 
encing public  opinion  was  transferred 
from  the  hanas  of  government  to 
those  of  the  people.  The  inhabitants 
are,  almost  all,  of  French  birth  or 
descent;  and  those  who  took  upon 
themselves  to  direct  them,  were  ta- 
lented men,  who  spoke  their  own 
language.  As  the  local  government 
possessed  no  establishment  for  print- 
ing, all  the  influence  of  the  press  was 
now  exercised  by  the  popular  party. 

Another  element  of  irritation, 
which  entered  largely  into  the  causes 
of  the  late  ferment,  though  not  ds- 
tensibly  brought  forward,  was  the 
state  of  embarrassment  and  debt  un- 
der which  all  classes  laboured,  and 
still  labour,  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent Such  pecuniary  diflSculties 
have  proceeded,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  imprudent  speculations  of 
adventurers  from  France,  but  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  general 
wreck  and  depreciation  of  colonial 
property.  Few,  if  any,  residents 
have  escaped  unharmed ;  all  are 
debtors  or  creditors,  and  the  pro- 
perty on  which  the  liquidation  of 
these  mutual  obligations  reposes,  has 
sunk  in  proportion  to  the  annihilation 
of  confidence  in  its  stability,  produ* 
ced  by  the  attacks  upon  it  at  home. 

The  capitalists  and  bankers  are 
all  l^ankrupts  in  reality,  though  som^ 
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ew  not  vet  arowedlf.  The  fire  of 
Port  L0UI89  whicby  in  1816,  destroyed 
property  amounting  in  value  to  one 
third  of  the  loss  in  the  great  fire  of 
London,  did  not  so  utterly  annihilate 
credit  as  the  present  calamities, 
which  the  inhabitants  ascribe  to  the 
system  pursued  in  England,  regard- 
ing property  In  slaves.  Although  it 
has  always  been  considered  as  the 
duty  of  the  local  government  to  view 
this  property  as  not  less  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  government  than 
any  other  estate  in  Uie  realm ;  and  al- 
though it  cannot  be  overturned  with- 
out previous  compensation,  agreea- 
bly to  any  principle  recognised  by 
law,  or  upon  any  other  system  than 
that  of  an  openly  adopted  revolution- 
ary confiscation ;  yet,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, that,  in  Uie  communications 
constantly  received  from  England, 
and  in  the  tenor  of  some  parts  of  the 
Orders  and  Instructions  relative  to 
tiie  slaves,  there  appeared  too  much 
ground  for  appreuension,  that  the 
misdirection  of  public  opinion  in 
England  tended  that  way,  and  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  this  species 
of  private  property  wasliable  to  be 
taken  by  toe  mandate  of  authority, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  dispossessed  proprie* 
tors  for  compensation. 

The  neighbouring  island  of  Boux^ 
bon  had  been  auffenng  under  similar 
alarms,  from  the  measures  of  their 
own  mother  country,  and  the  colo- 
nists had  united,  as  one  man,  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  those  sanguinary 
scenes  which  some  of  them  had  wit- 
nessed at  St  Domingo,  from  similar 
precipitation  in  carryiiu^  into  effect 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro 
population*  The  distresses  of  Bour- 
bon were  not  inferior  to  those  which 
bore  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Mauri- 
tius, but  the  French  Government  re- 
mitted to  its  subjects  in  that  colony 
half  a  year's  taxes,  aa  an  alleviation 
for  their  sufferings. 

In  this  colony  there  was  no  such 
mode  of  mitigation  in  the  power  of 
the  local  government;  and  tne  causes 
already  mentioned  were  such  as  to 
be  entirely  bevond  the  reach  of  its 
control  or  modification.  The  courts 
of  law,  which  had  rarely  been  press- 
ed with  business,  were  now  deluged 
with  sheriff's  sales  and  executions, 
(^expropriations  forceet)  of  which 
there  had  been  few  examples  in 
times  of  confidence.    The  whole  of 


the  real  property  of  the  island  was 
in  litigation,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  such  proceedings  ^nrould 
have  had  the  effect  of  transfeiriDg 
the  tangible  value  of  the  whole  most- 
ly into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  in- 
creased with  the  increase  or  their 
distresses,  which  they  attributed  to 
the  anti-colonial  party  at  home.  It 
was  impossible  to  collect  the  taxes  ; 
the  sentiments  of  good  faith  between 
man  and  man  became  relaxed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  payment  of  debts, 
and  generally  in  those  transactions 
which  furnish  opportumties  for  the 
display  of  honesty  or  fraud;  and 
many,  under  the  pressure  of  their 
miseries,  would  have  been  glad  of  any 
event,  which  should  have  the  effect 
of  relieving  them  from  their  engage- 
ments to  the  capitalists  of  Enguind. 

Such  was  Uie  state  of  Afauritius, 
audits  inhabitants,  when  the  news  ar- 
rived, in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
from  London,  that  tne  Order  in  Coun- 
cil of  November  2d,  1831,  was  to  be 
enforced  in  these  colonies.  The  an- 
nouncement produced  feelings  of  the 
deepest  resentment^  and  determina- 
tions of  resistance  to  the  utmost  of 
the  power  of  the  inhabitants.  Short- 
ly afterwards,  Mr  Jeremie's  Essays 
reached  the  colony,  and  seemed  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  its  proprie- 
tors, that  they  and  he  might  *'  under- 
stand one  another." 

These  two  documents  were  con- 
sidered  by  the  colonists  as  not  only 
utterly  subversive  of  their  rights  as 
British  subjects,  but,  from  the  tone 
of  the  latter,  as  indicating  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  calculated  to  insult  and 
degrade  those  whom  the  author  had 
prejudged.    Their  last  hopes  of  ul- 
timate redress  were  thus  destroyed; 
they  felt  that  the  rules  of  British  jus- 
tice were  reversed  for  them;  they 
knew  that  none  of  bis  Majesty's  sub- 
jectSi  under  the  more  immediate 
countenance  of  the  sovereign,  couid 
be  deprived  of  any  right,  legally  sub* 
sisting  or  acquired,  unless  forfeit- 
ed by  some  offence  against  laws, 
known  and  declared,  and  not  "  e<w 
post  facto;'*   that  the  regular  aod 
constitutional  mode  of  ascertaining 
whetiier  the  forfeiture  had  been  in- 
curred, is  by  legal  process,  trial,  tnd 
conviction;  that  this  supposes  prose- 
cution; that  the  power  or  embroillog 
the  whole  colony,  and  putting  to  hs- 
sard  its  existence,  as  a  valuable  poi- 
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fessioa  of  the  Grown,  was  now  confi- 
ded to  B  public  officer^  who  was  only 
knoini  to  the  inhabitants,  as  haying 
denounced  the  whole  of  them  in  the 
mass;  and  whose  system  seemed  to 
be  fonned  on  the  declared  princi- 
ples of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Hie  arriral  of  such  an  omcer, 
armed  with  such  powers^  was  look- 
ed to  with  dread  and  exasperation; 
asd  tliere  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  thtt  it  would  be  attended  with 
audi  acta  as  result  from  despair ;  for 
if  he  were  allowed  to  exercise  the 
sweeping  jurisdiction  confided  to 
bun,  of  wmch  there  nerer  had  been 
aoj  example  in  the  Island,*  even  the 
Courts  themselrea  could  not  have 
protected  the  innocent.  The  pro- 
jected Order  in  Council  armed  the 
officers  to  whom  its  execution  was 
introsted,  with  such  powers,  that 
eren  were  they  cast  oy  the  judg- 
nenti  of  the  Courts,  the  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  defendauit  was  irrepar- 
able. It  is  impossible  for  the  j  udges 
to  reatore  sucn  property  uninjured 
^e  process  itself  annihilating,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  value  of  the  slave ; 
and  this  power  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  hanoB  of  irresponsible  persons, 
the  most  powerful  of  whom  had  al- 
ready published  his  conviction  of  the 
guilt  of  a  people  lie  had  never  seen. 

The  ferment  raised  in  the  colony 
on  the  subject  of  the  expected  Or- 
der In  Council,  and  the  book,  which 
was  considered  as  Mr  Jeremie*s  ma- 
Djfeato,  was  farther  augmented  by  ti<* 
dinga  oif  a  nmo  insurrection  at  Bour- 
bon, where  Uie  plot  was  headed  by 
a  Creole  slave  of  Mauritius.  There 
bad  been  likewise  much  irregulari- 
ty and  insubordination  on  different 
plantations  at  Mauritius;  and  several 
caaea  came  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  Courts,  which  clearly  shewed 
tgrowmg  relaxation  of  the  ties  that 
boundthe  black»to  their  legal  masters. 

The  interior  police  of  the  Island 
bas  been  a  subject  of  compUunt  by 


every  Governor  since  its  occupation 
by  the  British;  and  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  effectually  to  remedy  this 
evil.  The  free  colonists  were  always 
armed  and  disciplined  under  the 
former  government;  and  being  all 
sportsmen  from  early  youth,  are  re- 
markably expert  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.  Tney  have  latterly  united 
in  the  different  quarters  to  prevent 
the  vagabondage  of  the  slaves,  to  re- 
duce tiie  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  to  prevent  a  system  of 

Eillage  and  *' recelage^*f  wlAch  had 
een  constantiy  extendiD^,and  which 
neither  our  laws  nor  police  had  effi- 
ciency to  prevent. 

The  patrols  of  the  inhabitants, 
thus  established,  have  produced  a 
degree  of  order  unknown  for  many 
years  past;  crimes  are  become  more 
rare ;  and  during  an  unusual  period, 
none  have  required  capital  punish- 
ment These  patrols  have  conducted 
themselves  with  quietness  and  mo- 
deration, BO  that  their  existence  is 
only  observable  by  the  good  it  has 
produced.      The  government  has 

gladly  made  use  of  the  good-will  of 
lie  people,  in  aid  of  the  law,  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  the  police  esta- 
blishment; and  has  thus  prevented 
those  secret  associations,  which, 
under  the  deep  apprehensions  en- 
tertained for  the  securitv  of  life  and 
property,  would  inevitably  have  been 
formed  among  the  Inhabitants  for 
mutual  protection  against  insur- 
rectionary movements  on  the  part 
of  the  slaves,  which  our  military 
force  was  not  sufficient  to  put  down, 
without  bloodshed. 

Whilst  the  colony  was  in  this  state, 
the  free  press,  established  by  orders 
from  home,  was  not  idle.  The  local 
government  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  keep  its  power  within 
proper  bounds,  by  exacting  certain 
securities  to  prevent  licentiousness, 
and  by  imposing  a  degree  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  edhors  of  the  daily 


*  The  French  office  of  Proeureur-  General  had  never,  until  in  the  person  of  Mr 
Jcremic,  been  united  with  the  English  office  of  Advocate-Oeneral.  To  shew  the 
ncMvcnMnce  of  soch  an  union,  it  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  among  the  duties  of 
the  iVoeiireur-Geii«ra(  are  those  of  summing  up  the  evidence,  and  expounding  the 
law,  upon  every  ctse  brought  before  a  Court  of  Justice  ;  so  that,  by  the  new  ar- 
nngement,  the  solemn  duty  assigned  In  England  to  the  impartial  Judge,  devolved 
opon  the  Advocate-Oenera),  who  is,  ex  qffidOf  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  Public 
iVosecator. 

t  The  French  law  term  for  the  reeeiving  of  stolen  goods. 
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papers.  These  persons,  however,  the  commissions  which  he  held  from 
oeing  lawyers,  manag^ed  to  elude  the  his  Majesty.  The  councils  of  Go- 
spirit,  without  such  infraction  of  the  vernment  were  called,  and  every 
letter  of  the  law,  as  should  expose  formality  was  fulfilled,  to  assure  due 
them  to  penalties ;  and,  at  the  same  respect  and  honour  to  his  Majesty's 
time,  they  excited  public  feeling  to  commands.  But  the  people  out  of 
the  greatest  intensity,  on  the  actual  doors  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
state  of  the  colony,  and  on  the  ge-  agitation  and  anxiety ;  the  streets 
neral  and  utter  ruin  which  must  be  were  full  of  men  of  all  classes,  whose 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  demands  for  relief  became  constant- 
Order  in  Council,  and  of  the  arrival  ly  more  clamorous.  The  inhabi- 
of  Mr  Jeremie,  to  put  it  in  execu-  tants  of  the  town  were  seeking  re- 
tion.  The  daily  papers  of  the  free  fuge  for  their  wives  and  children  in 
press  of  Port  Louis,  are  striking  ex-  the  country,  and  those  of  the  country 
amples  of  the  results  to  be  expected  districts  fiocking  to  town, 
from  the  severing  of  legislation  from  Still  no  act  of  violence  or  insubor- 
the means  of  localinformation.  There  dination  occurred ;  the  most  respect- 
could  not  have  been  put  into  the  able  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  on 
hands  of  the  people,  a  more  effectual  the  alert,  to  prevent  disturbance  and 
instrument  to  resist  the  adoption  of  riot :  but  the  sense  of  danger  was 
any  ordinance  or  measure,  hurtful  deep,  and  widely  spread,  and  its  ex- 
to  their  apparent  interests ;  and  they  istencc  was  universally  ascribed  to 
availed  themselves  of  this  potent  en-  the  presence  of  Mr  Jeremie.  His  life 
gine  to  its  fullest  extent,  as  would  was  considered  in  imminent  danger, 
abundantly  appear  from  a  cursory  and  it  was  indispensable  to  provide 
glance  at  their  productions.  The  against  any  sudden  movement  of 
focal  government  possessed  no  legsd  the  populace  that  might  threaten 
means  for  their  suppression.  the  Government-House,  where  he 
The  arrival  of  Mr  Jeremie  in  the  had  remained  secluded  since  his 
Ganges,  on  the  Sd  of  June,  was  like  landing,  protected  by  an  additional 
the  opening  of  Pandora*8  box ;  dis-  guard,  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
cord,  mischief,  and  confusion,  raged  Uovemor's  family, 
over  the  whole  island.  The  shops  Under  this  ^eat  excitement  of 
and  warehouses  of  Port  Louis  were  the  passions,  the  voice  of  reason 
closed,  from  the  moment  it  was  was  powerless ;  there  was  no  longer 
known  that  he  was  on  board.  The  calm  thought  or  common  under- 
industry  of  traders  and  artisans  was  standing  in  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
paralysed  by  the  universal  conster-  pie.  They  abstained,  indeed,  as  yet, 
nation.  The  planters  ceased  from  from  any  overt  act  that  might  com- 
their  preparations  for  the  approach-  promise  the  public  tranquillity,  or 
ing  crop,  which  they  no  longer  re-  necessitate  recourse  being  had  to 
garded  as  their  own  property.    The  the  employment  of  force,  or  the  pub- 

S reduce  in  some  districts  was  partly  llcation  of  martial  law.  But  this 
estroyed  by  fires,  extinguished  only  state  of  things  could  not  long  en- 
by  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary  pa-  dure.  The  ships,  with  provisions  for 
trols.  The  markets  were  closed  or  the  supply  of  the  colony,  could  not 
abandoned ;  and  every  operation  of  land  their  cargoes ;  the  merchants 
commerce  was  interrupted.  The  could  not  receive  them  ;  and  they 
courts  of  justice  could  no  longer  be  were  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for 
held,  the  ivhole  body  of  the  lawyers,  a  sale.  Mauritius  depends  on  such 
without  exception,  refusing  to  plead,  supplies,  for  the  subsistence  of  all 
or  appear  at  them.  Justice  was  thus  parties ;  they  are  derived  chiefly 
suspended,  and  offences  and  crimes  from  India ;  and  the  agents  for  In- 
were  unpunished,  and  unpunishable;  -  dian  houses  at  Port  Louis  could  not 
although  the  jails  were  full,  as  the  be  expected  to  land  for  consuoip- 
assizes  were  to  bo  held  at  that  time,  tion  cargoes,  for  which  there  seemed 
Mr  Jeremie  was  landed,  under  no  chance  of  obtaining  payment 
precautions,  naval  and  military,  to  Famine  was  therefore  to  be  feared, 
assure  his  personal  safety^  in  his  and  that  in  the  lowest  and  most  ex- 
passage  to  the  Government  House,  tensive  class ;  and,  consequently, 
where  no  time  was  lost  in  having  ruin  and  devastation  through  e\erj 
him  sworn  into  ofllcei  agreeably  to  estate  in  the  island. 
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The  local  go?erDtnent  made  every 
effnt  to  prevent  these  mischiefs;  its 
means  were,  however^  very  limited. 
The  port  establishment  for  the  land- 
ing of  all  goods,  and  the  government 
press,  had  been  abolished  several 
years  before,  from  motives  of  public 
economy;  Uieir  duties  were  per- 
formed by  contracts  vriUi  indivi- 
duals, and  those  individuals,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
panic-stricken  population,  refused 
to  perform  their  contracts.  The 
boats  and  lighters  were  useless  and 
unemployed ;  and  the  printing-press 
for  government  purposes  broken  up; 
whUst  the  newspapers,  established 
in  consequence  of  the  orders  from 
home,  became  the  sole  rulers  of  the 
opinions  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
exclosjve  possession  of  the  popular 
party — they  were  daily  published, 
distributed  most  industriously,  and 
listened  to  with  avidity  and  ap- 
plause. 

There  were  not  wanting  reason- 
able persons,  able  and  willmg  to  ex- 
pose the  mischievous  consequences 
of  such  proceedings ;  but  there  was 
no  press  to  be  obtained  for  the  use 
of  the  government  or  its  friends,  till 
the  torrent  of  error  became  irresist- 
ible. Exa^erations  were  fearlessly 
advanced  in  print,  and,  on  all  occa- 
sions, admitted  by  the  inhabitants  as 
trut^  which  it  was  impossible  to 
contradict 

In  a  colony  so  circumscribed  in 
its  means,  matters  of  this  nature, 
which  might  appear  ridiculous  in 
laree  communities,  are  sources  of 
Bcnoua  difficulties  to  the  local  go- 
vernment ;  which  is  thus,  virtually, 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
people  under  its  authority. 

To  restore  order,  it  became  indis- 
pensable that  the  course  of  justice 
should  proceed  with  proper  energy, 
and  that  the  Superior  Court,  which 
bad  been  disorganized  by  the  changes 
made  at  home,  should  be  reconsti- 
tuted, agreeably  to  the  new  arrange- 
ments, of  which  Mr  Jeremie  was  the 
bearer. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object, 
and  fulfil,  to  the  utmost,  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
the  Superior  Court  was  assembled 
by  the  first  president,  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  the  com* 
missions  of  the  newly  created  judge, 
llr  Cooper,  and  of  Mr  Jeremie  as 


Procureur-  General  and  Advocate- 
General.  This  last  officer  was  con- 
ducted to  the  court,  under  military 
Jrotection,  on  the  morning  of  22d  of 
une;  and  the  court  remained  in 
deliberation  till  the  afternoon,  but 
without  effecting  the  object  for  which 
they  had  met  Mr  Jeremie  was 
reconducted,  duly  escorted,  to  the 
Government- House,  though  not  with- 
out danger  from  the  violencie  of  the 
assembled  people,  who  were  kept 
off  by  the  military  force,  happily 
without  serious  bloodshed. 

The  non*recognition  of  Mr  Jere- 
mie, by  the  court  in  which  his  func- 
tions were  to  be  chiefly  exercised, 
was  a  matter  of  triumph  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  judicial  department  of 
government  had  no  doubt  valid  rea- 
sons for  abstaining  from  registering 
the  commissions,  the  sole  business 
for  which  they  were  convoked. 

The  local  government  had  now 
obeyed,  to  the  utmost  letter,  the  in- 
structions from  home;  the  matter 
became  thenceforward  a  question  of 
purely  legal  jurisdiction,  and  no 
longer  in  the  exclusive  competence 
of  the  executive,  which  was  thus 
relieved  of  a  very  weighty  responsi- 
bility, as  the  removal  of  the  obstacle 
and  difficulties  depended  no  longer 
on  any  assumption  of  authority;  but 
on  the  legal  and  constitutional  means 
which  the  court  should  advise. 

In  the  meantime  the  distress  of  all 
parties  was  daily  gaining  ground,  and 
becoming  too  violent  to  continue 
without  producing  some  convulsion 
in  the  colony;  and  it  became  the 
duty  of  government  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  might  prevent  collision, 
and  the  strife,  tor  which  all  classes 
were  prepared  with  unparalleled 
unanimity,  blind  to  the  consequences 
which  must  ensue  from  so  mortal  a 
contest 

.  There  existed  no  doubt,  on  the 
part  of  tliu  government,  that  if  it 
should  become  necessary  to  exert 
its  energies,  the  issue  of  such  a  con- 
test would  be  speedy  and  decisive. 
But  there  bad  been  no  appearance 
of  resistance  to  the  law,  or  to  the 
authority  of  government ;  the  lives, 
properties,  and  liberties  of  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects  were  still  safe,  under 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  its  ullegianco  to  the  Crown 
was  still  unshaken.  There  was  but 
OQe  apparent  cause  for  the  interrup- 
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tion  of  all  induatry,  the  cessatioii  of 
ijl  revenue,  the  rotting^  of  the  pro- 
duce on  the  ground,  the  prospect  of 
famine;  and  that  single  cause  was 
the  presence  of  Mr  Jeremie. 

Although  riots  had  occurred  in 
some  of  the  plantations,  they  were 
not  of  that  nature  which  famine 
would  inevitably  produce  among 
barbarous  men.  But  the  first  draw* 
ing  of  the  sword  would  have  forced 
on  insurrection.  The  insurgents 
would  no  doubt  have  been  reduced 
to  submission,  but  not  without  much 
bloodshed;  and  the  line  which  al* 
ready,  in  some  derree,  separates. the 
native  from  the  British  population, 
would  have  become  indelibiv  mark- 
ed,  by  an  act,  compelling  this  small 
fraction  of  the  community  to  bear 
arms  a^nst  the  preponderating  masa 
of  the  island  proprietors. 

The  British  merchants,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  British  capital  here,  had, 
moreover,  been  on  all  occasions  the 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  Mr 
Jeremie's  prolonged  residence  in 
this  island,  and  had,  by  their  public 
acts  and  protests,  repeatedly  insisted 
on  the  removal  of  this  obnoxious 
officer,  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  the 
recovery  of  their  property,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  quiet  and 
security. 

It  became  impehitive,  therefore, 
on  the  Governor,  to  whose  care  the 
colony  had  been  confided  by  his 
Majesty,  not  to  allow  its  ezistencey 
asavaluable  possession  of  the  Crown, 
to  be  compromised.  And  whilst  it 
was  requisite  that  implicit  obedience 
should  be  paid  to  the  commands  of 
his  Migestv,  and  that  the  officer  hold- 
ing his  Majesty's  commission,  should 
be  placed  In  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, to  their  full  legal  extend  and 
maintained  in  the  possession  of  all 
his  rights  and  emoluments  of  office,  it 
was  equally  essential  to  guard,  at  the 
same  time,  against  any  act  that  might 
endanger  the  lives,  or  destroy  the 
properties,  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

In  the  conflict  of  opinions,  which 
was  naturally  to  be  expected  on  these 
matters,  it  became  incumbent  on  the 
Governor  to  decide  on  the  most  ex- 
pedient course  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed, without  compromising  his  autho- 
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rity  on  the  one  hand,  or  proroking 
open  rebellion  on  the  other.  The 
middle  line  of  his  duty  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  just  appreciation  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  most 
extraordinary  crisis ;  and  to  this  end 
it  was  obviously  proper  to  consult 
these  councils  of  the  government, 
that  were  established  by  the  royal 
instructions  for  his  assistance,  and 
also  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the 
most  intellip^ent  and  temperate  mem- 
bers of  society. 

The  results  of  all  these  consnlta- 
tiona  were  the  same.    They  termi- 
nated in  one  general  and  earnest  ex- 
Sression  of  an  anxious  desire  that 
Er  Jeremie  himself,  tiiat  gentleman 
having  now  personally  witnessed  the 
state  of  the  colony,  should  report 
euch  state  faithfully  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  should  proceed  to 
England  for  that  purpose.    His  pre- 
sence here,  it  was  evident,  would  be 
dangerous  to  himself,  and  productive 
of  no  good  to  the  colony,  where  it 
must  keep  alive  a  spirit  that  might 
not  lonff  remain  limited  to  a  negative 
opposiuon  fb  authoritv,  but  event- 
ually lead  to  the  adoption  of  violent 
measures  against  himself,  since  the 
free  press  established  by  law,  beug 
conducted  by  the  most  influentid 
proprietors,  who  were  and  are  una- 
nimous upon  the  subject,  could  not 
be  prevented  from  continuing  to  in- 
flame the  settled  opposition  agahiit 
him. 

Hie  local  government  had  thus 
acquired  the  solenm  conviction  that 
the  question  had  now  become  one 
involving  in  its  issue  the  subversion 
of  all  the  fundamentid  principles  of 
social  order,  and  that  the  painful* 
but  commandinff  necessity  existed 
of  taldng  a  decimon  adequate  to  the 
exiffency;  at  the  same  time,  that 
violent  measures  were  to  be  avoid- 
ed, because  a  very  preponderating 
force  would  have  been  indispensable 
to  prevent  mischief  in  the  employ- 
ment of  coercion  over  a  population 
so  numerous,  consisting  of  such  dis- 
cordant materials,  where  the  pas- 
sions, even  of  the  slaves,  were  not 
less  strongly  excited  against  Mr  Je- 
remie,* Uian  the  feelings  of  the 
planters. 


*  They  aaeribiog  the  tmniiul  rertnint  they  were  kept  under,  snd  their  deprln- 
tion  of  ephritnoiia^liqaorii  to  his  presence. 
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Viewing  Uie  subject  in  all  the  as-  things,  and  which  must  ineyitably 
pecti  which  its  nature  and  import-  have  led,  through  famine,  to  insur- 
ance presented,  and  taking  into  con-  rection,  unless  the  government  had 
sideration  the  circumstance  that  the  taken  upon  itself  an  act  of  authority 
jadidal  authorities  had  deemed  the  to  prevent  this  colony  of  the  Crown 
appointment  of  Mr  Jeremie  to  be  from  suffering  such  an  irreparable 
one  80  imperatively  requiring  a  pre-  injury, 

Tioas  reference  to  his  Majesty,  that  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
the  J  had,  by  the  most  solemn  act  of  would  appear  to  have  been  no  alter- 
their  ministry,  exercised  their  power  native  left  to  the  Governor  but  that 
of  snspendii^  the  functions  of  that  his  duty  clearly  required  his  refer- 
<^eer,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  as-  ring  Mr  Jeremie  to  his  Majesty's 
sert  that  the  Governor  would  have  Ministers,  without  prejudice  to  that 
incurred  a  great  and  gratuitous  re-  gentleman's  place  or  emoluments, 
sponsibility,  had  he,  in  the  face  of  And  if  we  look  back  to  the  records 
this  judgment,  attempted  to  force  of  this  government  since  it  has  been 
apon  the  courts  an  officer,  whose  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  it 
union  of  appointments  they  pro-  will  be  seen  that  much  stronger  meap 
nounced  incompatible  with  the  law  sures  than  those  taken  with  respect 
as  it  stands.  The  Governor,  there-  to  Mr  Jeremie  have  been  adopted  by 
fore,  bounded  bis  interference  with-  former  Governors  relative  to  the  law 
in  the  line  of  strict  justice,  when,  in  officers  of  the  colony,  and  that  upon 
bis  duty  to  the  King,  he  still  insisted  several  occasions  of  far  less  urgency, 
on  the  registration  of  his  Majesty's  not  to  say  imminent  danger,  than  in 
coEBmiaaion ;  and  having  got  this  act  the  present  case  pressed  so  impera- 
fioally  accomplished,  forwarded  the  tively  on  the  government, 
legal  decision  of  the  Court  for  the  It  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
revisal  of  the  highest  authorities  at  to  all  parties  to  observe  on  this  pain- 
home,  as  exclusively  competent  to  ful  occasion,  that  whatever  views  of 
the  final  determination.  duty  and  opinions  may  have  prevail- 

The  pradential  policy  thus  adopt-  ed  in  the  consultations  of  the  conn- 
ed by  lue  local  government  was  re-  cils  of  government  and  the  public 
quired  and  claimed  by  all  classes  to  officers,  a  tribute  is  justly  due  to 
avert  the  evils  of  bloodshed  and  de«  their  talents  and  rectitude.  Free 
straetion  of  property  from  his  Ma-  from  local  prejudices  or  animosities, 
jesty's  subjects,  when  no  overt  act  they  appear  to  have  looked  solely  to 
of  theii*  bd  rendered  them  ob-  the  collective  interests  of  all  classes, 
noxious  to  coercion  bv  military  and  to  the  discharge  of  their  own 
force.  No  such  necessity  of  em«  public  duty.  And  now,  contempla- 
ploying  Tiolence  had,  in  fact,  as  yet  tfaag  the  general  advantage  as  the 
appeared,  nor  could  any  thing  yet  ffenuine  result  of  an  honest  and  fear- 
done  oa  their  put  havejustifieoBuch  less  policy,  they  may  and  must  re- 
a  coorseu  joice  in  beholding  the  restoration  of 

The  last  and  most  important  con-  tranquillity,  and   the  prospect  of 

sideration  for  the  local  government  internal  prosperity,  which  the  deci- 

was  that  of  the  eventual  and  neces-  sion  of  the  government  has  wisely 

sary  evils  which  must  have  attended  and  quietly  produced, 

a  continuance  of  the  then  state  of  Mavutivs,  August  1, 1832. 

*«•  This  document  would  be  imperfect  without  the  addition  of  what  the 
writer  could  not  know,  viz.  the  result  of  Mr  Jeremie's  representations  at 
home.  The  anti-slavery  Procureur-General  and  Advocate-General  is  sent 
back  by  Government  to  the  Mauritius.  This  is  Whig  respect  for  the  voice 
of  the  people ! — C.  N. 
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BLUBBBARD. 

A  DRAMATIC  TALB^  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

BT  LUDWIO  TIBCK. 

Wb  are  persuaded,  for  our  own  one  exception  she  has  been  allow- 
part,  that  the  character  of  Bluebeard,  ed  "  the  run  of  the  house,"  yet  she 
like  that  of  Richard  III.,  has  been  sacrifices  her  duty  and  her  love  to 
much  misunderstood.  Superior  to  the  demon  of  curiosity.  She  vio- 
his  age,  he  has  suffered  by  the  iffno-  lates  the  sanctity  of  the  Blue  Parloar. 
ranee  of  those  who  were  incapable  of  Probably  she  found  nothing  there 
appreciating  the  grandeur  of  his  cha-  — ^no  secrets  to  disclose.  But  the 
racter.  In  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  attempt  confounds  her  as  mucli  as 
he  appears  a  mere  Ogre,  a  monster  the  deed.  Bluebeard  feels  at  once 
likeDzezzar  Pacha,  cutting  off  heads,  that  all  confidence  between  them  is 
merely  with  the  view  of  giving  a  sti-  at  an  end ;  that  his  occupation  is 
mulus  to  the  nerves,  and  promoting  gone.  His  own  flesh  and  blood  to 
the  circulation;  he  is  considered  as  rebel  against  him — his  wife  to  be  the 
a  pure  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  of  first  to  set  the  example  of  bresdcing 
Evil,  rendered  ludicrous  as  well  as  open  lockfast  places  in  her  own 
hideous  by  personal  deformity.  house — his  own  private  retreat  to 

To  us,  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  be  invaded  in  this  way — it  is  a  con- 
in  a  very  different  li^ht--in  fact,  summation  too  severe  for  his  fiery 
very  closely  resembling  Othello,  nature.  All  his  fond  love  he  blows 
Nature  has  framed  him  with  the  to  heaven;  insulted  love  demands 
quickest  and  deepest  sensibilities ;  an  awful  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
of  a  generous  noble  nature,  as  the  eternal  justice, 
liberality  of  his  establishment  attests.  Yet  with  deep  relenting  and  fear- 
Where  he  loves,  he  embarks  his  all  ful  struggles  is  the  deed  accomplish- 
upon  the  venture,  and  his  enthusias-  ed.  Like  Othello,  we  doubt  not,  he 
tic  temperament  demands  a  corre-  kissed  her  ere  he  killed  her,  handled 
sponding  return.  Like  Achilles,  he  her  gently  as  if  he  loved  her,  and, 
/oresees  his  fate  in  the  fatal  curiosity  instead  of  blundering  the  business 
of  his  wife,  yet  he  is  prepared  to  with  a  dagger  and  pillow,  performed 
stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  In  re-  the  unpleasant  ceremony  at  once, 
turn  for  his  love,  he  asks  implicit  **  civilly,  by  tibe  sword.'*  And  when 
obedience  in  one  point,  yet  that's  his  painful  task  was  done,  he  shows 
not  much — the  test  is  not  a  severe  his  tenderness  by  having  tiie  body 
one.  He  only  begs  that  his  wife  will  handsomely  embalmed,  or  preserved 
keep  clear  of  the  Blue  Parlour.  in  spirits,  in  that  Blue  Parlour  which 

It  is  the  very  humility  of  the  de-  had  been  Uie  scene  of  her  crime  and 

mand  that  aggravates  her  crime.  Had  its  atonement 

he  refused  her  a  suitable  pin-money.  For  a  time,  doubtless,  all  his  affec- 

her  guilt  would  have  been  intelligi-  tions  slept  in  the  tomb  of  the  first 

ble.  We  would  wish  to  speak  mildly  Mrs  Bluebeard.   The  fountain,  from 

of  the  character  of  the  first  Mrs  the  which  his  current  ran,  seemed 

Bluebeard.    Her  domestic  cookery  dried  up.    Never  more  would  he 

was  unexceptionable,  and  we  never  trust  his  happiness  with  the  too  cu- 

heard  a  whisper  against  her  charac-  rious  daughters  of  Eve ;  man  is  no- 

ter ;  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  thing  to  him  henceforth,  nor  woman 

she  may  have  been  a  good  sort  of  either.    But   there   is   no  armour 

woman.    But  the  black  ingratitude  against  fate.  His  destiny  impels  him, 

of  her  conduct  towards  her  trusting  like  Mrs  Norton's  wandering  Jew, 

husband  admits  of  no  defence.    He  into  the  snare  of  another  attachment, 

would  not  even  permit  the  winds  of  He  forgets  his  vows,  his  convictions 

heaven  to  visit  her  too  roughly ;  for  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature; 

he  kept  her  snug  within  four  walls  at  he  loves  again,  and  is  again  undone. 

his  country-house.  But  the  keys  are  Six  times  idready  has  the  awful 

at  her  disposal  in  his  absence ;  with  sacrifice  been  exacted  of  him.   Ho 
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has  BOW  lost  all  hope;  he  sees  that 
it  M  his  destiny  to  go  on  marrying 
and  mordering  to  the  end.  This  con- 
viction surrounds  his  character  with 
E  shade  of  soft  melancholy;  at  times 
it  tinges  his  conversation  with  an  air 
of  mnanthropy.    Grief  turns  other 
men's  beards  white,  or  perhaps  a 
table  silvered ;  but  the  fearful  ago- 
niM  he  baa  undergone  have  changed 
his  to  blue.    At  this  period  of  his 
history,  he  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  The  mys- 
tery that  rests  over  his  establish- 
ment gives  a  strange  interest  to  all 
his  proceedings.    Yet  it  is  evident, 
that  at  bottom  Bluebeard  was  a  man 
of  the  finest  feelings.    If  he  had  not 
been  one  of  the  mildest  of  men, 
could  that  housekeeper  of  his,  with 
her  pestilent  temper,  have  kept  her 
place  daring  the  successive  reigns 
of  seven  lbs  Bluebeards  ?    Could 
any  man  suspect  Bluebeard  of  being 
stingy  ?  Is  it  not  evident^  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  scatters  his  money 
about  him  like  a  prince  ?  Is  not  his 
ccmdact  in  r^;ara  to  marriage  settle- 
ments that  or  a  perfect  gentleman  ? 
Is  not  his  wife  indulged  with  every 
thing  her  heart  could  desire  at  his 
chateau,  bating  always  her  admission 
into  the  forbidden  chamber  ?    And 
then  bow  liberal  to  her  sister  Anne  I 
Yea— Bluebeard  must  have  been  a 
man  of  tiie  noblest  nature^the  vic- 
tim, in  facty  of  a  too  deep  and  lively 
sensibility. 

This  is  our  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Blnebeard*-a  man  by  na- 
tnre  noble,  loving  not  wisely,  but 
too  well ;  and  when  deceived,  aven-  * 
ging  the  outrage  with  the  calm  dig- 
nity of  a  destroying  angel.  View- 
ed in  this  li^ht,  the  character  is  pro- 
foundly tragical.  The  injured  hus- 
band tearing  his  (blue)  beard  over 
the  body  of  bis  last  wife,  is  a  situa- 
tion aa  terrible  as  that  of  Ugolino  in 
the  Tower  of  Hunger. 

However  much  the  strain  of  these 
remarks  may  resemble  the  manner 
of  our  esteemed  friend,  Augustus 
William  Schlegel,  we  assure  the  pub- 
lic they  are  quite  original,  and  ex- 
press our  own  unbiassed  convictions 
in  r^;ard  to  the  character.  If  ever 
we  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 
Bluebeard,  it  shall  be  framed  on  this 
model;  though  we  much  fear  our 
numerous  avocations  render  such  a 
feat  by  no  means  probable.  But  aa 
we  are  quite  above  the  mean  vanity 
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of  taking  out  a  patent  for  a  happy 
conception,  we  venture  to  suggest 
the  above  view  of  the  subject  to  the 
author  of  Eugene  Aram,  whose  fine 
mind,  we  think,  would  do  justice  to 
the  subject  He  has  thisadditional  ad- 
vantage, that  all  those  exquisite  verses 
from  "  Eugene  Aram,  an  unpublish- 
ed tragedy,"  with  which  he  has  pre- 
faced the  chapters  of  Eugene  Aram,  a 
published  novel,  may,  with  a  very 
little  alteration,  we  think,  be  made 
available  for  the  composition  of  Blue- 
beard.   His  own  good  sense,  we  are 
sure,  will  suggest  to  him  the  supe- 
rior capabilities  of  the  present  sub- 
ject to  that  on  which  his  distinguish- 
ed talents  were  formerly  employed. 
Tieck,  we  regret  to  say,  has  but 
imperfectly  developed  Uiese  views 
of  ours  in  his  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Bluebeard ;  he  seems  to 
have  perceived  that  he  was  not  an 
ordinary  being;   but  he  evidently 
wanted  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  was  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  anomalies  he  present- 
ed.   His  plummet  was  too  short  to 
fathom  so  profound  a  character.  Yet 
his  work,  though  partaking  of  some 
of  those  prejudices  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to 
George  Colman*s.    In  puns  and  pro- 
cessions, scenery,  dresses,  decora- 
tions, and  incantations,  we  willingly 
award  the  palm  to  our  distinguished 
licenser ;  but  for  tiie  rest,  we  fear, 
the  preference  must  be  given  to  the 
German. 

Tieck  had  been  led  to  think  of 
dramatising  the  subject  of  Blue- 
*  beard,  by  the  perusal  of  Count  Carlo 
Gozzi's  Fairy  Dramas,whicb,  though 
almost  perfectly  unknown  in  t^is 
country,  (a  defect  which  we  shall 
endeavour  shortly  to  supply,)  have 
always  been  enthusiastically  admi- 
red by  the  Germans.  The  oddest 
thing  about  these  dramas  was,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  idea  of  turning 
our  old  nursery  recollections,  and 
the  gorgeous  visions  of  the  East,  to  a 
dramatic  account,  should  have  occur- 
red to  nobody  before  1761 ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  even  then  it  should  have 
done  so  by  accident,  rather  than  by 
design.  The  occasion  was  this.  The 
Count,  thoroughly  sick  of  the  solemn 
prosing  of  the  Abbate  Chiari,  with 
his  Verai  Martelliani,  and  the  end- 
less repetitions  of  Goldoni,  had  com- 
posed a  satirical  dramatic  sketch,  in 
which  the  absurdities  of  his  rivals 
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were  exposed,  under  the  disguise  of 
8  Fairy  Tale,  and  bad  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sacchi  Company,  the 
representatives  of  the  old  Com  medio 
dell'Arte,  for  performance.  In  this 
sketch,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  Loves  of  the  Three  Oranges,  the 
scene  is  laid  at  the  court  of  the  King 
of  DiamondSyWhereTartaglia,  the  he- 
reditary Prince  of  Diamonds,  is  re- 
presented as  in  the  last  stage  of  me- 
lancholy, produced  by  the  spells  of 
a  wickeid  enchanter,  (the  Abbate 
Chiari,)  who  has  poisoned  him  with 
a  course  of  ttie  verfi  Martelliani. 
Another  enchanter,  (the  represen- 
tative of  Goldoni,)  endeavours  to 
counteract  the  melancholy  poison  of 
the  other,  by  despatching  his  ser- 
vant, Truffaldhio,  to  the  court,  for 
the  purpose  of  tempting  the  Prince 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  which  it  seems 
is  the  only  means  of  accomplishing 
his  recovery.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, that  when  these  outlines  were 
cleverly  filled  up  by  parodies  of  the 
peculiarities  of  both,  and  by  a  carica- 
ture of  their  manner  and  personal  ap- 
f»earance,such  a  melange  could  hard- 
y  fail  to  be  amusing  enough  to  an 
Italian  audience;  and,  accordingly, 
Gozzi's  capriocio  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  To  his  sur- 
prise, however,  he  found  that  that 
part  of  his  piecewhich  he  had  intended 
as  a  mere  groundwork  and  vehicle  for 
his  satire,  was  received,  if  possible, 
with  more  approbation  than  his  pa- 
rodies and  satirical  sallies  them* 
selves.  All  the  fairy  machinery  he 
had  at  first  set  down  as  the  mere 
balaam  of  the  piece,  am}  accordingly, 
without  giving  himself  the  least  trou* 
ble  in  the  way  of  arrangement  or 
embellishment,  he  had  inserted  it 
literally  as  he  found  it  in  the  nur< 
sery  original.  The  fairy  Creonta,  for 
instance,  summons  her  Dog :  <*  Qo 
bite  the  thief  who  stole  my  oranges." 
The  Dog  replies,  '<  Why  should  I 
bite  him  ?  he  gave  me  something  to 
eat,  while  you  have  kept  me  here 
months  and  years  dying  of  hunger." 
— ♦*  Rope,  Rope,"  says  the  Fairy; 
**  bind  the  tnlef  who  stole  my 
oranges."— «  Why  should  I  bind 
him,"  replies  the  Rope,  **  who  hung 
me  in  the  sun  to  ory,  while  you 
have  left  me  for  months  and  years 
to  moulder  in  a  corner  ?'*  As  a  last 
resource,  the  Fairy  appeals  to  the 
Iron  Gate  of  the  Castle.  **  Crush 
the  thief  who  stole  my  oranges;** 


but  the  Gate,  as  obstbate  as  ite 
companions,  answers,  in  a  creaking 
tone  of  voice, "  Why  should  I  crush 
him  who  oiled  me,  while  you  have 
left  me  here  to  rust  ?" 

During  all  these  extravagances, the 
Count  found  to  his  surprise  that  the 
Venetian  public  sat  rapt  in  mute  at- 
tention ;^and  the  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  rose  to  its  height  when 
the  oranges,  on  being  cut  open  by 
Trafifaldino,  exhibited  to  view  three 
princesses,  two  of  whom  immedi- 
ately died  of  thirst,  while  the  third, 
by  the  timely  application  of  cold 
water,  survived  to  become  the  happy 
bride  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Diamonds.  Gozzi  immediately  per- 
ceived the  firm  hold  whick  tliese 
recollections  of  infancy  maintain  over 
children  of  a  larger  growth ;  and  hovr 
easily,  by  the  aid  of  graceful  versifica- 
tion and  imposing  scenery,  they  may 
be  turned  to  dramatic  account.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  adopted  the  judicioi/s 
rule  of  striking  out  in  future  every 
thing  which  he  had  formerly  thought 
particularly  fine ;  confined  bimsell  to 
the  simple  bomafide  exhibitions  of 
his  fairy  marvels ;  and  being  deter- 
mined that  the  Venetian  public 
should  be  at  no  loss  for  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  such  sources  of  amusemeot; 
the  Blue  Monster,  the  Green  Bird, 
the  Stag  King,  the  Lady  Serpent, 
Zobeide,  the  King  of  the  Genii,  widi 
a  host  of  others  appearing  in  ouick 
succession,  and  plaved  vnth  sJi  the 
talent,  humour,  and  power  of  ex- 
tempore allusion,  for  which  the  Sso- 
cfai  company  was  so  celebrated,  for 
*  a  time  fascinated  the  lively  inhsbi- 
tanU  of  the  City  of  the  Sea,  and 
even  so  lately  as  1801,  still  tookthsir 
turn  as  stock  pieces  on  the  Venetian 
boards.  But  more  of  the  Venetiaa- 
Dalmatian  Count  anon. 

Tieck  had  read  Goazi's  dramu 
with  much  admiration.  Their  grace- 
ful ease,  the  brilliancy  and  fortuity  of 
imagination  which  they  displayed, 
had  captivated  his  fancy.  But  it  natu- 
rally occurred  to  him,  that  Gozii  bad 
taken  matters  rather  too  much  ov 
pied  de  la  lettre  ;  had  addressed  him- 
self too  purely  to  the  imaginatloDi 
based  his  plots  too  exclusively  od  the 
marvellous,  and  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  combine  the  charm 
of  a  nursery  fable,  and  all  the  dreams 
and  associations  of  childhood,  with 
scenes  of  interest  which  might  find 
an  echo  in  the  bosom  of  manhood, 
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wiA  pflMioiM  and  incidente  such  as  One  reason  for  this,  though  perhapa 

thiaTiaible  diurnal  sphere  affords ;«-  Tieck  was  not  aware  ofit,  might 

and  thufl^  be,  that  the  story  of  Bluebeard  waa 

With  golden  exbliUtian.  of  the  drnwn."  ^^^'tf^  ?ff  *  ^\^^.'  ""  K'l^'^C 

^  man  of  the  fifteenth  centuryt  j  l  ierJc 

In  Tieck's  view,  the  marvellous  of  Vtook  the  story  from  Perrault's  Fairy 
the  Nursery  Tale  was  to  be  reduced  yales,  most  of  which  are  borrowed 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  standard  froS^Straparohis  (1550, 1554),  and  * 
of  common  life ;  no  longer  to  remain  all  of  them,  we  believe,  with  the  ex- 
the  moving  principle  of  the  story,  ception  of  Bluebeard,  either  from 
but  only  occasionally  to  manifest  it-  Straparola,  the  Pentamerone,  or  some 
self  in  fitful  glimpses,  sufficient  to  other  Italian  source*    But  the  sub- 
remind  the  reader  or  spectator,  that  ject  of  Bluebeard  was  to  be  found 
an  invisible  agency,  like  a  thread  of  sil-  nearer  home.    Report  ascribes  the 
vertiasue,  pervaded  and  ran  through  honour  of  being  its  original  to  the 
^  the  whole  web  of  human  existence,  famous  or  rather  infamous  Gilles  do 
j  The  main  interest  was  to  rest  on  hu-  Laval  Marechal  de  Retz,  executed 
^  msa  passions,  crimes,  or  follies,  and  and  burnt  in  1440  for  crimes,  of 
the  ever-springing  changes  which  the  which  the  monstrous  and  almost  io- 
.  ordinary  course  of  real  life  exhibits,  credible  record  slumbers  in  the  ar« 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  was  in  such  chives  of  Nantes,  and  the  royal  libra- 
a  case  to  find  a  subject  which  should  ry  of  Paris.    The  boundless  wealth, 
possesa  the  airy  charm  of  a  Nursery  the  dealings  in  magic,  the  murders 
iTale,  and  yet  where  the  human  in-  of  immense  numbers  of  voung  per^ 
teresi  should  not  be  entirely  merged  sons  of  both  sexes,  his  demoniacal 
in  the  allegorical  or  the  marvellous ;  atrocities   and   debaucheries,    and 
-^MHne  neutral  ffround  on  which  in-  his  terrible  end,  long  rendered  him 
fancy  and  manhood   might   shake  a  source  of  horror  and  disgpist,  till 
hands ;  and  where  the  influence  of  his  name,  or  rather  some  teatures 
the  good  and  evil  passions  which  of  his  character,  became  interwoven 
sway  the  heart  within,  should  blend  even  with  the  nursery  legends  of  the 
and  harmonize  naturally  with  the  time.     From  some  of  these,  aided  a 
agency  of  spells  or  spirits  from  vrith-  little  by  Ms  own  imagination,  Per- 
ouL    Such  a  subject  seemed  to  be  rault  ai>pears  to  have  composed  the 
preaented  by  Bluebeard.  tale  which  has  stimulated  tne  curio- 
It  waa  but  transferring  the  scene  sity,  and  shaken  the  nerves  of  so 
from  Asia  to  Europe— exhibitin|g;  the  many  of  the  rising  generation  since 
,  characters  on  a  back  eround  of^chi-  his  time. 

/  valry— aubatituting  the  monastery  There  waa  little  difficulty  on  the 
and  the  castle  for  the  mosque  and  whole,  therefore,  in  transplanting  the 
the  seraglio;  attiring  Bluebeard  in  9cene  of  Bluebeard  to  the  banks  of 
a  hetBgf  ilbtead  or  a  turban ;  ex-  the  Rhine,  and  changing  the  three- 
chaitfing  the  despdtlHUi  uf  th»  East  tailed  Bashaw  of  Colman,  into  Uie 
for  £e  feudal  ^^frauny  and  oppres-  German  Ritters  while  all  the  old 
sion  of  Germany,  and  the  thing  was  features  of  the  tale,  even  to  the  ma- 
done  to  his  hand.  Daughters  were  gical  practices  and  secret  murders 
as  commonly  brought  to  sale  under  of  the  gloomy  feudal  chieftain,  were 
the  holy  Roman  Empire,  as  in  Bagdat  accurately  preserved.  The  great  aim 
or  Cairo ;  necromancy  was  as  much  of  Tieck  throughout  is  evidently  to 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  one  as  keep  down  the  marvellous  as  much 
the  other ;  wives  now  and  then  dis-  as  possible,  so  aa  even  to  render  it 
appeared  in  a  German  Burg  as  well  doubtful  whether  there  be  any  mar- 
as  in  a  Turkish  harem ;  curiosity  was  vel  in  the  case  after  all ;  to  pitch 
a  failing  not  connneaio  Europe ;  all  every  thing  on  a  subdued  and  natural 
this,  in  short,  required  no  alteration;  key,  and  to  produce  his  catastrophes 
Bluebeard  seemed  to  conform  him-  by  motives  and  incidents  arising  na- 
self  to  the  custom  of  the  country  as  turally  out  of  the  contrasted  charac- 
naturally  as  if  he  had  been  native,  ters  of  his  piece.* 
and  to  the  manner  born.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 

*  The  rery  names  of  the  characters  are  selected  on  this  homely  principle :   Peter, 
Simon,  Anthony,  Anne,  Bridget,  Agnes,  instead  of  the  high  sounding  and  romantlo 

appelUtiTea  which  dlsttngnish  an  ordinary  German  Ritter  Roman. 
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the  hero,  the  German  representa- 
tive of  Blueheard,  Peter  Berner  bim- 
self.  At  first  we  see  in  him  nothing 
but  an  ordinary  feudal  chief  of  the 
time,  hrief  and  calm  in  speech,  pru- 
dent in  council,  valiant  in  war,  cruel 
or  lenient  as  suits  his  purposes; 
rather  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex, 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  blue- 
beard,  which  he  feels  to  be  his  weak 
Soint;  not  without  a  perception  of 
umour ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  favour- 
ite with  his  vassals.  It  is  only  as  we 
draw  near  the  close,  that  by  hints  and  / 
glimpses  we  bej^in  to  perceive  the  se-^ 
cret  ferocity  of  temperament  which 
burns  under  this  outward  crust  of 
calmness  of  deportment.  Peter  Ber- 
ner indulges  in  no  harangues  against 
curiosity  and  its  consequences,  he 
malces  no  boast  of  his  past  achieve- 
ments, he  allows  the  dead  to  rest, 
but  he  is  not  the  less  determined,  if 
necessary,  to  make  short  work  with 
the  living.  He  is  agitated  by  no  pas- 
sion, affected  by  no  fears,  tormented 
by  no  remorse.  He  has  been  ac- 
tuated all  his  life  only  by  one  prin- 
ciple, that  of  trampling  under  foot, 
without  hesitation,  everything  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  will ;  and 
the  crimes  to  which  this  unalterable 
resolve  may  have  led,  he  does  not 
regard  as  crimes,  because  any  other 
line  of  conduct  would  have  appear- 
ed to  him  as  folly. 
•  The  subsidiary  characters  are 
grouped  about  him  with  much  di- 
versity of  feature  and  situation.  Even 
the  character  of  the  sisters ;— Agnes, 
the  giddy,  childish,  and  thoughtless 
bnde  and  intended  victim  of  Berner, 
with  scarcely  any  wish  beyond  that  of 
gay  clothes  and  gilded  apartments ; 
and  Anne,  more  serene,  reflecting, 
and  impassioned,  thinking  constantly 
of  her  lover,  who  thinks  much  more 
of  tournaments  and  adventures  than 
of  her,  are  discriminated  by  light,  yet 
decided  touches.  The  brothers,  too, 
are  ably  drawn,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  their  character  are  made  to  exer- 
cise a  natural  and  important  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  drama ;  the  one 

Iirudent  and  farseeing ;  the  second  a 
igfat-hearted,ligh^headed,andthick- 
sculled  adventurer ;  the  third,  a  hy- 
pochondriacal dreamer,  whom  ev«n 
the  rubs  and  shocks  of  the  world 
about  him  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
awaken  from  his  reverie,  and  who, 
out  of  the  hanging  of  the  hinge  of  a 
loor,  or  the  stuff  that  his  morning 


dreams  are  made  of,  can  find  matter 
for  an  hour's  meditation.  But  why 
should  we  try  to  describe  in  our  dull 
prose  what  Tieck  has  painted  with  so 
much  more  cleai'ness  and  liveliness 
in  his  own  ? 

We  pass  over  the  first  act,  which 
does  little  towards  the  advancement 
of  the  piece.  It  is  occupied  almost 
entirely  with  an  expedition  under- 
taken by  the  brothers  of  Wallenrod, 
with  the  view  of  surprising  the  ter- 
ror of  the  surrounding  country,  Peter 
Berner,  in  which  expedition,  how- 
ever, it  turns  out,  that  the  conspira- 
tors are  themselves  surprised,  de- 
feated without  diflSculty,  and  made 
prisoners  by  the  redoubtable  pro- 
prietor of  the  blue  beard.  Its  chief 
merit,  which,  however,  is  entirely 
episodical,  is  the  humorous  contrast 
or  the  professional  fool  of  the  fami- 
ly, witn  the  professional  wise  man 
or  counsellor  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
the  wit  and  good  sense  turning  out, 
in  the  end,  to  be  entirely  on  the  aide 
of  the  fool,  the  folly  on  the  side  of 
the  counsellor ;  a  view  of  the  case, 
which,  though  scouted  at  first  ^th 
much  contempt,  begins  to  dawn  at 
last,  even  on  tne  obtuse  intellects  of 
Heymon  and  Comrade  von  Wallen- 
rod. 

In  the  second  act,  however,  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  Castle  of  Fried- 
heim,  where  Sisters  Anne,  and  Ag- 
nes, are  endeavouring  to  while  away 
a  tedious  hour  by  music  and  conver- 
sation,  now  and  then  enlivened  by 
a  little  gentle  malice  towards  each 
other. 

*'  Agnes  {with  a  lute.)  "Sow,  listen,  dear 
sister,  see  if  I  can  play  this  air  now. 

Anne,  You  have  no  turn  for  mastc. 
You  will  never  play  in  life. 

Agnes.  And  why  not  I  as  well  as 
others  ?  Come  now,  listen. 

In  the  blasts  of  winter 
Are  the  sere  leaves  sighing, 
And  the  dreams  of  love 
Faded  are  and  dying. 
Cloudy  shadows  flying 
Over  field  and  plain, 
Sad  the  traveller  hieing 
Through  the  blinding  rain. 
Overhead  the  moon 
Looks  into  the  vale  ; 
From  the  twilight  forest 
Comes  a  song  of  wail. 
'*  Ah  !  the  winds  have  wafted 
My  fullhless  love  away, 
Svvift  OS  lightning  flashes 
Fled  Life's  golden  ray. 
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O,  wherefore  came  the  vision, 
Of  irby  80  brief  its  stay ! 

Ooce  with  pinks  and  roses 
Were  my  temples  shaded ; 
Now  the  flowers  are  withered, 
Now  the  trees  are  faded ; 
Now  the  Spring  departed, 
Yields  to  winter's  sway. 
And  my  Love  false  hearted. 
He  is  fiur  away.*' 

Life  so  dark  and  wilder'd. 
What  remains  fo^  thee  ? 
Hope  and  memory  bringing 
Joy  or  grief  to  me  ;— 
Ah  \  for  them  the  bosom 
Open  atiU  must  be ! 


Better  than  I  thooght. 
Ague*,  Canst  tell  me  why  in  all  these 
ditties  there  is  always  so  mnch  of  love  ? 
Have  these  song-makers  no  otlier  sub- 
ject to  harp  upon  ? 

Aime,  They  think  it  one  with  which 
evefy  one  must  sympathize. 

Agi^et^  Not  L     Nothing  wearies  me 
more  than  these  eternal  complaints.  But, 
eome,  explain  to  me  what  this  love  is— 
I  can  make  nothing  of  it. 
An;n£.  Nay,  prithee,  dear  sister ! 
4g»A.  How  long  has  Ae  been  gone— 
three  years  ? 
Arute.  Ah ! 

A^neu  There  you  sit  and  Aigb,  where 
yon  shonid  be  teliing  your  story  like  a 
girt  of  sense. 
Ahne.  I  am  but  a  poor  story-teller. 
Ag^a.    WeB,  but — seriously  <— this 
love  must  be  a  very  sttange  affair. 

AuMt.  Well  for  you  that  you  compre- 
hend it  not. 

Afftes.  I  am  always  gay  and  cheerful. 
You  are  the  very  picture  of  melancholy 
—you  have  no  sympathy  with  the. world 
and  its  events— your  very  existence  is  a 
mere  outward  shadow  of  life — but  all 
has  long  been  dead  and  lifeless  within. 

Anne.  £ach  has  his  own  way — leave 
me  to  follow  mine. 

Agnon  But  how  can  any  one  be  so 
xasensible  to  joy  ?  To  me  the  world  looks 
fo  kindly,  so  beautiful,  so  varied,  methinks 
we  can  nerer  see  or  know  too  much  of  it. 
I  would  wish  to  be  always  in  motion,  tra- 
velliog  through  unknown  cities,  climbing 
hills,  seeing  other  dresses,  and  other  man- 
ners. Then  I  would  shut  myself  up  in 
MDoe  palace,  with  the  key  of  every  cham- 
ber or  cabinet  in  my  hand.  I  would  open 
them  one  after  the  other,  take  out  the 
beautiful  and  rare  jewels,  carry  them  to 
the  window,  gaze  at  them  till  I  was 
tired ;  then  fly  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  and 
on,  without  end. 

Akm.  And  so  grow  old  ?  S3  labour 
ibrough  a  weary  unconnected  life  ? 


Agnes,  I  understand  you  not.  But, 
in  truth,  I  have  often  tJjought  if  I  were 
to  arrive  at  some  strange  castle,  where 
every  thing  was  new  to  me,  how  1  should 
hurry  from  one  chamber  to  another,  al- 
ways impatient,  always  curious^how  I 
should  make  myself  acquainted  by  degrees 
with  every  article  of  furniture  it  contain- 
ed !     Here  I  know  every  nail  by  heart. 

Anne,  Give  me  the  lute  a  moment 

(Sings.') 
O  well  with  him  that  in  the  arms 

Of  love  can  sink  to  rest ; 
No  danger  harms,  no  care  alarms, 

The  quiet  of  his  breast. 

No  change  is  here,  no  doubt  or  fear, 

To  mar  his  tranquil  lot ; 
The  present  joy  is  all  too  near, 
The  past  is  all  forgot. 

With  warmer  caressing, 
Lip  to  lip  pressing, 
The  warmer  the  longer. 
Each  moment  that  flies. 
Draws  closer  and  stronger, 
Love's  gentlest  of  ties. 

Agnes,  That  is  one  of  those  ditties 
which  are  more  easily  sung  than  under- 
stood. 

£nler  Antiiony. 

Aruh,  A  strange  household  to  be  sure  ! 
Singing  in  every  room ;  Simon  walking 
about,  and  gazing  at  the  walls;  Leopold 
preparing  to  ride  on  some  mad  adven- 
ture. Faith,  if  I  were  not  here  to  keep  the 
whole  together,  our  establishment  would 
be  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Agnes.  To  be  sure.  As  you  are  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  you  are  bound  to  have 
understanding  enough  for  us  all. 

Anth.  Do  you  know  what  is  in  Leo- 
pold's head  ? 

Agnes*  What  can  it  be  ? 

Anne.  Something  absurd,  I  am  certain. 

Agnes.  You  call  many  things  absurd 
which  are  not  so. 

Enler  LEOPOLD. 

Leo,  Now,  good-bye  fora  time ;  I  tuust 
leave  you  for  a  day  or  two. 

Anth.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

Leo.  I  don't  exactly  know.  My  no- 
tion, dear  brother,  has  always  been  this, 
—that  a  man  makes  his  life  a  burden 
when  he  considers  every  step  he  takes 
too  minutely.  Begin  as  we  like,  it  all 
comes  to  the  same  thing ;  it  is  good  luck 
or  mischance  that  makes  our  plans  wise 
or  foolish. 

Anih.  Brolher,  such  language  becomes 
not  a  roan. 
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Leo.  Not  A  man,  I  dare  aay,  according 
to  your  notion ;  an  old  loperannuated  ani- 
mal, who  has  passed  over  youth  as  over 
some  brid(^  which  was  to  fall,  once  for  alt, 
behind  him ;  and  who  within  the  precincts 
of  age,  sits  down  delighted  to  put  on  a 
grave  fuce,  deal  in  sober  counsel,  listen 
when  other  men  speak,  and  find  fault  with 
every  thing  about  him.     A  man,  such  at 
you  would  make,  would  censure  the  cat 
for  instance,  if  he  did  not  catch  his  mice 
according  to  his  notions,  and  in  the  most 
approved  fashion.     I  always  bated  to 
hear  people  aay«-He  acta  like  a  man^ 
he  is  a  model  of  a  man — for  ten  to  one 
but  these  heroes  were  mere  overgrown 
children — creatures  that  creep  through 
the  world  on  all  fours,  and  only  meet 
with  more  atumblingblocks  by  trying  to 
avoid  them.    And  yet  the  bystanders  ex- 
claim. Lord,  what  a  deal  of  experience 
.  he  has  got ! 

AfUh,  That  portrait,  I  am  to  under- 
stand, is  intended  for  me  P 

Leo,  Oh !  no.  You  have  more  sense 
about  you,  though  you  won't  admit  it, 
even  to  yourself.  But  most  men,  now, 
think  your  thoroughpaced  plodder  must 
be  a  more  sensible  fellow  than  your  hop, 
skip,  and  jump  man,  and  yet  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  only  in  their  mo- 
tion. 

Anih,  Tott  will  admit,  however,  that 
with  the  latter  many  things  are  constantly 
going  wrong. 

Leo.  Naturally  enough!  because  he 
undertakes  a  great  many  things.  Your 
alow-going  fellow  cannot  go  wrong,  be- 
cause he  spends  all  his  time  in  calcula- 
ting, and  thrusting  out  all  his  feelers  on 
all  sides  before  he  ventures  a  step.  Ah, 
brother,  if  we  could  see,  for  instance^  how 
all  is  arranged,  and  set  to  rights  for  us  be- 
fore hand,  would  we  not  be  tempted  to 
laugh,  think  ye,  at  our  deep-laid  plans  ? 

AiUh,  A  pleasant  philosophy. 

Leo.  But  I  must  break  off,  and  take 
my  leave.  I  feel  so  cheerful,  I  am  sure 
I  ahali  be  fortunate. 

Enter  Simon. 

Simon.  So  you  are  going,  brother? 

Leo.  lam. 

Simon.  I  don*t  think  the  circumstances 
are  favourable. 

Leo.  How  so? 

Simon.  There  is  such  a  moving,  and 
howling,  and  scudding  among  the  clouds. 

Agnes.  How  do  you  mean,  brother  ? 

Anih.  As  he  usually  does— he  does 
not  know  why,  but  he  thinks  so. 

Simon.  One  frequently  cant  tell  why  he 
anticipates  misfortune ;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing within  which 

Leo.  Well  ? 
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Simon.  Ah  I  how  can  I  czpbun  such 
a  thing  to  you  I 

Anih.  Among  these  half-witted  crea- 
tures one  might  almost  turn  erased  him- 
self. 

Leo.  Well,  since  you  can*t  explain  it, 
I  may  go.  When  I  come  back,  1*11  ttike 
your  advice.  \Ejrit. 

Anth.  His  wildness  is  sure  to  lead 
him  into  some  other  scrape. 

Simon.  No  doubt 

Anne.  How  do  you  feel,  brother  ? 

Simon,  Well— I  have  been  thinking 
of  many  things  this  morning;  Taere 
may  be  many  changes  aoon« 

Anne.  How  so  ? 

Anth.  Do  not  ask  him.  It  would  be 
labour  lost.  He  knows  just  as  little  as 
you;  and  observation  only  keeps  his  folly 
alive,  which  otherwise  would  have  died 
long  ago  for  want  of  nourishment. 

Agnes.  But  let  him  speak,  brother  !— 

Anth.  As  you  will, — so  you  don't  con- 
demn  me  to  listen  to  his  talk.        [Exit. 

Simon*  I  can  speak  with  more  com- 
fort now  that  Anthony  is  gone.  He  is 
always  shrugging  his  shouldera  when 
things  are  not  according  to  his  own  no. 
tions;  and  yet  he  has  a  most  limited 
understanding.  He  is  like  the  mass  of 
men,  who  blame  without  knowing  why, 
and  often  merely  because  the  aubject  is 
above  their  comprehension. 

Anne.  True. 

Simon.  And  yet  one  would  think  (hat 
the  very  reason  for  bestowing  a  little 
more  attention  upon  it;  when  we  are 
learning  nothing  new,  what  we  learn- 
ed before  begins  to  fade  in  us. 

Agnes.  Brother  Simon  speaks  exceed- 
ing wisely  to-day. 

Simon.  It  is  only  that  you  seldom  un- 
derstand  me.  This  appears  to  you  wise, 
because  you  may  have  thought  something 
of  the  same  kind  yourself. 

Agnes.  What  is  understanding,  then  ? 

Simon.  Why,  tfiat  our  understandings 
can't  very  easily  comprehend ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  like  an  onion,  it  has  a  num- 
ber of  skins ;  each  of  these  is  called  an 
understanding,  and  the  last,  the  kernel 
of  the  whole,  is  the  true  understanding 
itself.  They  are  the  truly  intelligent 
who  in  their  thoughts  employ  not  the 
mere  outer  rind,  but  the  kernel  itself; 
but  with  most  men,  prudent  as  they 
think  themselves,  nothing  but  the  very 
outermost  skin  is  ever  set  in  motion— 
and  such  is  brother  Anthony. 

Agnes,  Ha,  ha!  odd  enough.  An 
onion  and  the  understanding,  what  a 
comparison  !  And  how  then  does  bro- 
ther Leopold  think  ? 

Simon,  Not  at  all — ^he  thinks  only 
with  the  tongue;  and  as  other  men  eat 
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(D  mpport  tMtenee^  lo  h«  talks  ioees- 
wtaHkf  ta  supply  h\m  with  thought.  Wbst 
bs  bts  laid  the  ooe  mooicat  he  has  for- 
foctea  the  aczt;  his  thoughts  are  like 
Tcgetables^  they  are  cropped  the  instaat 
they  show  a  green  leaf  above  the  ground, 
aad  so  abooC  on  till  sosioiert  wheo  tfaey 
are  left  to  ran  to  seed)  and  so  with 
Leopold,  when  his  summer  is  over,  aad 
ht  gosaips  no  nore»  the  people  will  say 
of  him.  There !  what  an  ezosllent  fi^ 
thcr  of  a  fiMBily  I 

Apte$^  And  bow  do  yon  think,  bro- 
? 

I— that  is  the  diflcalty-»that 
ne;  to  eonesiTO  how  it  is 
!  Observe,  that  which  was 
thongbc  most  itself  think;  a  ptmle 
eaoogh  to  drive  a  sensible  man  mad. 

^^HSB.  How  so? 

Yon  do  not  undsrstand  me  it 
oanse  such  idess  never  occor- 
rcd  to  yonraelf.  £ndeavoar  to  compre- 
hends—I  thiok,  and  with  the  iastrument 
by  which  I  think,  I  am  to  think  how 
this  cliinking  machine  itself  is  framed. 
Tbe  tiling  is  impossible ;  for  that  which 
thinks  can  never  be  comprehended  by 
itself. 

Agmea,  It  is  very  trne— such  notions 
are  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad. 

Simnu  Well  then— «nd  do  yon  ask 
why  it  is  that  I  am  melancholy?** 

The  conversation  is  shortly  after 
intexrupted  by  the  announcement  of 
the  intended  visit  of  Peter  Berner, 
wbo^  having  long  heard  of  the  fame 
of  the  beauties  of  Friedheim,  lias 
come  in  person  to  judge  for  himself. 
S»me  vague  reports,  as  the  sudden 
deaths  of  his  wives,  and  his  own 
gloomy  temper,  had  reached  Fried- 
heim ;  but,  in  the  mind  of  the  giddy 
Agnes,  these  weigh  little  against  tbe 
prospect  of  a  rich  establishment,  and 
that  of  mmoiagin^  among  the  secrets 
and  treasures  ot  Bemer's  castle. 
Wlien  the  new  suitor  urges  his  pro- 
posals, she  hesitates  for  a  little, 
pleads  his  beard,  the  loneliness  of 
his  easUe,  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed  her  for  decision ;  but  long 
befwre  the  interview  in  the  garden 
is  ever,  it  is  evident  her  mind  is 
made  up.  **  We  see  how  it  is, — she 
will  be  the  sixteenth  Mrs  Sbuifie- 
ton."  The  truth  is,  Peter  pleads  his 
case  remarkably  well ;  and  we  re- 
commend the  general  outline  of  his 
statement  as  a  model  to  young  gen- 
tlemen who  are  about  to  rush  upon 
tiieir  fate  by  **  popping  the  ques- 
tioiL"    Frobahtm  at. 


'*  The  Garden. 


Pma  Bjowbi,  Adicas. 

Jgnm.  Knight,  you  are  pressing; 

JPeier,  How  otherwise  shall  I  try  tQ 
gain  your  lave  ? 

Affiua.  Yoa  love  me,  thea^as  yoa 
tell  me  ? 

Peter.  From  my  heart,  lady. 

Agnee,  But  wbat  do  you  call  love  ? 

Peter,  }i  you  feel  it  not,  I  cannot  do. 
seribe  it  to  you. 

Agnea.  So  I  hear  from  all  who  call 
themselves  in  love. 

Peter.  Because  it  is  the  tmthH-do 
you  doubt  my  sincerity  ? 

Agnee.  Oh  no !  not  to;  bat«— » 

Antboitt  enteri. 

Peter,  I  itpeed  but  uidifferently  with 
my  wooing,  knight. 

Anth.  How? 

Peter,  Your  fair  sister  believes  not 
my  words. 

Agnes.  You  are  pleased  to  ssy  so. 

Peter,  I  am  no  orator ;  I  am  a  rough 
man,  bom  and  brought  up  amidst  arms 
and  tumult ;  fair  speeches  are  not  at  ray 
command;  I  can  only  say  I  love,  and 
with  that  my  whole  stock  of  oratory  is 
at  an  end.  Yet  those  who  say  little  are 
more  to  be  trusted  than  many  who  deal 
at  once  in  fine-spun  phrases  and  false 
hearts.  If  I  cannot  express  myself  grace- 
fully, I  have  but  to  learn  the  art  of  lying, 
and  that  may  count  for  something.  So 
believe  me,  then,  when  I  say  1  love  you 
from  my  heart* 

Agnes.  And  what  if  I  do  believe  you  ? 

Peter.  A  strange  question !  Then  you 
must  love  me  in  return.  Or  perhaps  it 
is — how  shall  I  express  myself— my  fi- 
gure, my  appearance  is  not  inviting 
enough— or  rather  is  disagreeable?  It  is 
true,  there  is  something  about  me  which 
strikes  one  as  singular  till  they  know  me ; 
but  that  surely  could  be  no  reason  for 
rejecting  an  honourable  man.  Honesty 
is  better  than  a  fair  outside.  What  if  I 
have  a  bluish,  aye,  or  a  blue  beard,  as 
people  say — still  that  is  better  than  no 
beard  at  all. 

Anth,  Well,  sister— 

Peter.  Perhaps  you  think  —  though 
that  would  be  an  inhuman  superstition — 
that  I  must  be  something  different,  some- 
thing meaner  than  other  men,  because 
my  beard  is  not  of  the  most  approved 
colour.  Ladies  know  how  to  change  the 
colour  of  theirs ;  and  for  your  love  I  will 
do  as  much  for  mine.  Can  man  do 
more? 
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Agnes,  You  misconstrue  my  hesita- 
tion. 

Peter,  You  need  only  say,  Yes  or  No. 
All  the  rest  is  but  the  preface,  to  these. 
No\^,  lady. 

Agnes,  I  must  have  time.  The  lone- 
liness of  your  castle»  too,  terrifies  me. 

Peter.  That  can  be  easily  remedied. 
If  my  society  be  not  enough,  we  can  in- 
vite company,— people  of  all  kinds — 
though  you  will  soon  tire  of  them.  But 
time  will  not  hang  heavy  on  your  hands. 
If  you  love  novelties  or  strange  curiosi- 
ties, you  will  find  plenty  at  my  castle, 
which  will  employ  you  long  enough.  In 
my  travels  and  in  my  campaigns,  I  have 
picked  up  many  things  which  amuse  even 
me  in  an  idle  hour. 

Agnes,  May  I  take  my  sister  Anne 
with  me  ? 

Peter,  With  much  pleasure,  if  she  will 
accompany  you.*' 

The  consent  is  at  last  given^the 
marriage  is  over — with  many  evil 
forebodings  on  the  part  of  Simon. 
The  brothers  accompany  the  new- 
married  pair  part  of  the  way  to- 
wards Bemer  s  Castle^  and  leave 
them  at  an  inn  at  no  great  distance 
from  their  journey's  end.  Peter  ad- 
dresses his  wife — 

<<You  have  not  spoken  a  word,  Agnes? 

Agnes.  I  must  confess,  the  tears  came 
rushing  into  my  eyes,  so  that  I  could  not 
utter  a  word. 

Peter.  Wherefore  do  you  weep  ? 

Agnes,  My  brothers,  they  are  gone; 
who  knows  if  I  shall  ever  see  them  again  ? 

Ptter,  She  who  loves  her  husband  truly, 
mutt  forget  both  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  are  now  left  to  ourselves.  Kiss  me, 
Agnes. 

Agnes.  If  we  are  to  travel  farther,  do 
not,  I  pray  you,  urge  on  your  horse  so 
fearfully;  the  poor  creature  is  almost 
sinking  b«neath  you. 

Peter,  He  will  enjoy  his  stall  the  more. 
It  is  only  after  severe  toil  that  rest  ap- 
pears to  us  as  rest.  Mind  him  no  farther, 
child. 

Agnes,  But  you  may  fall. 

Peter,  I  have  often  fallen ;  it  matters 
not. 

Agnes,  You  terrify  me. 

Peter.  'Tis  well;  that  is  a  proof  of 
your  love. 

Agnes,  In  truth,  now  that  I  am  alone 
with  you,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
be  afraid. 

Peter.  Indeed !  I  am  not  sorry  for  it. 
But  you  will  become  accustomed  to  me 
by  degrees,  child. 


Agiies,  Tile  country  hereabout  is  very 
wild.  That  mill,  yonder  in  the  valley, 
sounds  fearfully  in  this  solitude.  Ah! 
see,  yonder  are  my  brothers  riding  up  the 
mountain  side. 

Peter,  "blLy  eyes  do  not  reach  so  far. 

Agnes,  As  I  rode  down  I  did  not  think 
the  spot  was  so  near  where  we  were  to 
part. 

Peter,  Drive  these  things  out  of  your 
thoughts. 

Agnes,  Before  I  had  ever  travelled, 
there  was  nothing  I  longed  for  ao  anxious- 
ly as  a  long  journey ;  I  thought  of  no- 
thing but  beautiful,  incredibly  beautiful, 
countries,  castles  and  towers  with  won- 
drous battlements,  their  gilded  rooft 
sparkling  in  the  morning  sun ;  steep  rocks, 
and  wide  prospects  from  their  tops ;  al- 
ways new  faces ;  leafy  forests,  and  lonely 
winding  footpaths,  through  green  laby. 
rinths  echoing  to  the  nightingale's  song: 
and  now,  every  thing  is  so  different,  I 
grow  more  and  more  fearful  the  &rther 
I  wander  from  my  home. 

Peter,  We  shall  meet  with  some  re- 
markable scenes  still. 

Agnes,  Look  at  those  waste  dreary 
fields  yonder,  those  bleak  sandy  hiUi, 
over  which  the  dark  zain-douda  are  ga- 
thering. 

PeUr,  My  castle  has  a  more  pleasut 
site. 

Agnes,  Ah  I  it  begins  to  rain ;  the  sky 
grows  darker  and  darker. 

Peter,  We  must  to  horse  ;  we  shall  be 
too  late.  Where  is  your  sister?  Call 
her,  and  cease  whining.  Come,  onr 
horses  are  already  fed.  [Exemt." 

The  fourth  act  passes  at  the  castle 
of  Bemer.    Agnes  has  begun  to  get 
accustomed  to  bis  revolting  aspect 
and  gloomy  temper;  nay,  to  feel  for 
him  something  akin  to  love.    She 
has  heard  a  thousand  stories  from  the 
old  housekeeper,  MechUiilde,  of  the 
treasures  and  curiosities  which  the 
castle    contains;    her   curiosity  is 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  but,  con- 
trolled by  the  awe  in  which  she  holds 
her  husband,  she  has  not  ventured 
to  ask  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 
The  opportunity,  however,  of  grati- 
fying her  curiosity  unexpectedly  oc- 
curs.   Peter  announces  his  intention 
of  leaving  the  castle  for  a  few  days, 
to  meet  another  of  those  feudal  in- 
roads, to  which  his  riches  and  his 
remorseless  temper  continually  ex- 
posed him. 

"  Peter,  During  my  absence^  Agnefi  I 
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ibafl  place  all  mj  keys  in  your  keeping. 
Here.  In  a  few  days  I  intend  to  return. 
Yoa  may  aoause  yourself  during  the  in- 
tenral  wiOi  looking  at  those  rooms  which 
I  have  not  yet  shewn  to  you.  Six  cham- 
bers are  open  to  you.  But  the  serenth, 
which  this  golden  key  opens,  remains 
dosed — for  you.     Hsto  you  understood 


A^meB.  Perfectly. 

Peter,  Agnes,  be  not  tempted  to  open 
thst  seventh  chamber. 

Agues^  Sorely  not 

Petfer.  I  might  take  the  key  with  me; 
and  then  it  were  impossible;  but  I  will 
trust  you.  Ton  will  not  be  so  foolish. 
Now,  laiewell! 

Agmea,  Farewell! 

Pettr.  If  I  return,  and  find  you  baTe 
been  in  the  forbidden  room-— 

Agmea^  Be  not  so  warm  for  no  pur* 
pose.  I  will  not  enter  it,  and  there's  an 
endl 

Peter,  niat  will  be  seen  when  I  return. 

Agmes.  Now,  then,  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  see  those  long-wished  for  curi> 
osities !  Absurd  2  to  think  that  when  six 
chambers,  with  their  treasures,  are  open, 
we  should  think  of  longing  after  the 
Beventh ;  that  would  indeed  be  a  childish 
cufioaity !  But  bow  passionate  he  gef s 
about  every  thbig;  I  should  not  like  to 
meet  him  the  first  time  I  have  done  any 
thing  sgainst  his  will. 

AirsE  entert. 

Agues,  How  are  you,  sister— better  ? 

Ajou.  Somewhat. 

Agnes,  I  have  got  the  keys  of  the  rooms 
St  last     My  husband  is  gone ! 

Anne.  So? 

Agnes,  Into  one  of  them  we  must  not 
enter.  Ko  admission  for  you  into  the 
seventh,  Anne. 

Anne,  I  care  not 

Agnes,  He  has  strictly  forbidden  it 

Anne,  I  have  no  anxiety  for  it 

Agnes,  Are  you  not  rejoiced  then  ? 

A/uu,  Wherefore? 

Agnes,  That  I  have  got  the  keys. 

Anne,  If  you  are  rejoiced,'!  sm  so  too. 

Agnes,  {Aithewndow.J  There  he  is 
riding  off  with  his  followers,  f  Opens  the 
usndow.j  Good  fortune  go  with  you.  Re- 
turn soon. 

f  Trumpets  from  wUhouLJ 
Anne,  How  gaily  they  ride  forth  ?  Hea- 
ven grant  they  may  return  as  gaily ! 
Agnes,  Why  should  they  not  ? 
Anme,  The  end  is  not  slwsys  so  happy 
fts  the  beginning ;  new  clothes  wear  out ; 
the  green  tree  beeomes  sere ;  the  even- 
iog  often  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
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dawn ;  joyfully  does  the  yonth  commence* 
what  advancing  years  soon  sternly  forbid ; 
and  often  spparent  good  luck  is  but  the 
prelude  to  misfortune. 

Agnes,  Ton  make  my  heart  beat,  sister. 

Anne,  I  feel  melancholy  to-day.    - 

Agnes.  See,  what  procession  is  this 
passing  by? 

Anne,  A  peasant's  weddmg. 

Agnes,  How  happy  the  people  seem  I 
They  salute  us.     A  song! 

Song  from  vnihouL 
O  happy,  when  weary  days  are  past, 
Who  rests  in  his  true  love's  arms  at  last; 

For  him  the  tale 

Of  the  nightingale. 
It  sounds  more  gaily  from  bush  and  vale. 

CHOB09. 

From  bush  and  vale 
Love's  joyous  tale. 
In  the  sweet-voiced  note  of  the  nightin- 
gale. 

^  The  mttsic  grows  more  and  more  die- 
tant,  and  at  last  is  hushed,) 

Agnes,  Sister,  you  weep. 

^iine.  The  music— 

Agnes,  It  sounds  so  cheerfully. 

Anne,  Not  to  me. 

Agnes,  But  you  are  never  cheerful. 

Anne,  Ah!  in  those  days  when  he 
used  to  play  his  lute  under  my  window, 
and  a  light  and  distant  echo  repeated  its 
tones!  How  the  moon  used  to  shine 
down  on  all,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  him^ 
heard  nothing  but  his  song,  which  floated 
through  the  lonely  night  like  a  white  swan 
upon  some  gloomy  water. — O  sister,  ne- 
ver, never,  can  I  forget  him. 

Agnes,  Was  he  so  dear  to  yon  ? 

Anne.  More  than  words—more  than 
the  sweetest  music  can  express.  His 
presence  used  to  fall  upon  my  heart  as 
when  the  ruddy  morning  rises  on  the 
earth  after  a  stormy  night,  and  sheds  ita 
peaceful  dew  on  the  tempest-shaken  trees 
and  flowers — and  the  clouds  take  to  flight 
before  the  golden  beams  of  the  sun.  Ah! 
sister,  forgive  me  these  tears. 

Agnes,  Come — endetivour  to  amuse 
yourself;  here  are  the  keys.  Be  cheerful. 

Anne,  Kind  sister! 

.  Agnes.  We  will  call  the  old  woman  to 
go  with  us.     She  knows  every  thing. 

Anne,  As  you  will,  but  I  confess  I  like^ 
her  not. 

Agnes.  True.    She  is  ugly  enough,  and' 
her  croaking  voice  very  disagreeable;  but 
these  are  the  defects  of  age— she  cannot" 
help  them.    Come,  come-— I  am  dying 
with  curiosity  to  see  every  thing. 

[Eeunf, 
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SaU  in  Berner'i  Cattle, 
A0NE8,  Anne,  Mecbtbilds  {the  kotue' 
keeper Jt  ServanU  carrying  nwag  tup' 
per, 

Agnet.  My  head  is  perfectly  gidd  j  with 
all  the  wonders  I  have  seen.  I  feti  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  a  dreaui. 

Anne.  The  senses  grow  weary  at  last» 
and  variety  itself  becomes  monotony. 
Anne,  Mechthilde  is  getting  sleepy. 
Mech.  Yes,  children ;  I  commonly  go 
to  bed  at  this  hour,  and  then  aleep  comas 
to  me  without  an  effort. 

Agnet.  Then  go  to  bed.  I  will  sit  up 
a  little.  The  moon  shines  so  clear.  I 
will  walk  a  while  and  take  the  ^Ht  on  the 
balcony. 

Mech.  Take  care  of  the  bats,  they  are 
flying  about  at  this  season. 

Agnet.  We  never  once  thought  of  the 
Seventh  Room,  and  yet  the  knight  was 
so  anxious  about  it ;  I  daresay,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  least  remarkable 
about  it. 

MecJu  Likely  not 

A(fn''t.  How  I  were  yon  never  in  it  ? 
Mech.  Never. 

Agnet.  That  is  strange:     Take   the 
keys  with  you,  mother;   we  shall  not 
need  them  longer. 
Mech.  Willingly. 

Agnet.  Men  have  their  secrets  too»  as 
well  as  women. 

Mech.  Still  more  so;  only  they  won't 
confess  it. 
Agnet.  Give  me  back  the  keys. 
Mech.  Here  they  are. 
Agnet,  The  Knight  might  be  displea- 
sed— as  he  gave  them  into  my  own  hands. 
Anne,  Now,  good-night,  sister,  I  go  to 
bed. 
Mech,  I  wish  yoo  a  happy  repose. 

[Exeunt, 
Agnet.  What  a  lovely  night!  How 
people  talk  of  the  curiosity  of  women, 
and  yet  here  it  is  in  my  power  to  enter 
the  forbidden  chamber  when  I  please. 
I  made  the  keys  be  returned  to  me,  part- 
ly, that  my  husband  might  not  think  I 
could  not  trust  my  own  strength  of  mind. 
And  yet,  if  I  should  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion, no  human  being  would  ever  know 
that )  had  been  in  the  room ;  no  farther 
evil  would  come  of  it.  My  sister,  the 
preadier  of  morality,  is  asleep.  J  wish 
to  heaven  I  bad  left  the  keys  with  that 
hideous  old  woman !  The  whole,  I  see, 
is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  trying  me 
—I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  so  easi- 
ly ensnared,  f  Walks  up  and  down.  J 
The  old  womani  herself,  has  never  been 
in  the  room.     The  Knight  must  have 


something  strange  in  it.    TU  think  oB*t 
no  more.    fShe  gou  to  ike  window.) 
If  I  could  only  imagine  why  it  was  for- 
bidden to  me  ?    The  key  is  of  gold«-tbt 
others  are  not.    It  must  be  the  eostliest 
chamber  of  all»  and  he  wishes  to  snrprtse 
me  with  it  some  time  or  other.      Non« 
sense  1    Why  should  I  not  eeo  it  bow? 
There  is  nothing  I  detest  more  than 
these  attempts  at  surprising  one  into 
pleasure.     You  can  enjoy  nothiog,  just 
because  yon  see  beforebaad  ell  the  pre* 
parations  that  have  been  asede  for  it ! 
Agnes!  Agnes  I  be  on  your  guard—what 
torments  you  at  present  is  neither  more 
nor  leas  than  female  cnriosiry !    And  why 
should  I  not  be  a  woman  ae  weU  as 
others  ?    I  should  like  to  see  the  man  in 
Bsy  sitaation  who  wooM  not  be  eerioas. 
My  sister  wonld  be  aa  mooii  so  as  I, 
if  her  head  were  not  inceaaantly  flUcd 
with  love ;  but  if  slie  were  to  take  it  iato 
her  bead  that  her  Reinhold  was  con- 
cealed in  that  chaasber,  she  woaM  uk 
me  for  the  key  upon  her  knees,    ^h, 
people  are  only  aceemmodeting  to  tbeir 
own  weaknesses.    And,  after  all,  it  mtj 
be  BO  weakness  in  me ;  aonaethiog  nsy 
be  concealed  in  that  chamber  on  wbtdi 
my  happiness  depends.     I  nlmost  begin 
to  think  so.   I  loitf  look  in ;— how  shouM 
he  ever  know  that  I  haiw  been  there? 
There  mnst  be  some  reason  for  this 
ationg  prohibition,  and  he  ahooM  hsre 
told  me  what  it  was,  then  my  compli- 
ance would  have  been  an  intelligent  obe- 
dience instead  of  blind  subjection — a  pro- 
cedure against  which  my  whole  heart  re- 
volts.     Am  I  not  a  fool  to  hesitate  so 
long?    The  thing  is  a  trifle  not  worth  so 
much  trouble.  (She  taket  the  hey.)  Why 
do  I  not  go  on?     If  he  should  return 
while  I  am  in  the  chamber?   It  is  nlgbt, 
and  ere  he  could  ascend   the  stairs,  I 
should  easily  be  in  my  own  room^be- 
sides,  he  will  not  be  back  for  some  dajs 
yet.     He  should  have  kept  his  keys  if 
he  did  not  intend  that  I  should  enter. 
(  Goes  out  with  a  light.  J 

Enter  Clavb  the  Fool,  ami  the  Cobh- 

8EUXNU 

Well,  how  do  you  like  your  residence 
at  the  Castle  ? 

Com.  I  scarcely  know.  I  have  slept  till 
this  moment,  I  was  so  weary.  How  clear 
the  stars  shine! 

Claus.  Can  yon  read  in  the  stars? 

Coun,  1  wish  I  had  learned ;  it  mast 
be  a  pleasant  employment  at  night. 

daut.  One  can  read  their  iate  io 
them. 

Coun.  At  times. 

Oaut.  Do  you  belfeve  hi  ghosts? 

CouHt  Oyes! 
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C&n.    TTiit  U  tbe  Tei7  witching  tiuw    streaked  with  blood,  and  garnished 

^!^*  ^  *  ..     withsepulchres^iiithemidstof which 

a«i.  Tb«  wry  time  for  any  spirit    ghastly  and  supernatural  forms  are 

irtoj,  ^aelmtd  to  walk.    I  sbsU  go  to    seen,  some  in  motion,  some  fixed ;" 

with  "  a  large  skeleton  in  the  centre, 
seated  on  a  tomb,  with  a  dart  in  his 
hand,  and  over  his  head  written  in 
characters  of  blood  <  The  Punish- 
ment of  Curiosity.'"  Of  all  this 
raw-head  and  bloody-bones  page- 
ant, we  see  nothing.  But  was  ever  the 
natural  progress  of  curiosity— the 
sophisms  to  which  it  has  recourse, 
the  vacillations  between  fear  and  de- 
sire, the  sense  of  duty  and  the  long- 
ings of  the  sex  after  things  denied, 
more  graphically  depicted  ?  Does 
not  our  own  curiosity  seem  to  rise 
as  we  read?  Do  we  not  follow 
the  retreating  steps  of  Agnes  wi^ 
the  deepest  interest,  with  something 
of  our  ancient  childish  terror  ?  And 
from  her  broken  sentences,  her  dark 
hints — her  terror,  her  confusion  of 
mind,  do  we  not  picture  to  ourselves 
something  a  little  more  ghastly  than 


I  thought  yott  had  slept  your 
iJc^pottt. 

Con.  I  mean  on  aeeoant  of  the  ghostf. 
Ic  1133  s  bad  appearance  to  be  found  by 
dicm  avake  at  this  hour. 
CSnuL  Qo  then. 

(A  door  is  skui  to  wiik  Jbrc€.J 
Comm,  Do  youlMsr?    (Rmanff.) 

Agxcs  enierty  pale  and  trembling. 

Oaue.  What  is  the  matter,  giaeious 

Agmm.,  Nothing,  nothing*->get  me  a 
fvm  of  eold  water.  (CMme  pm  out. 
Sit  suJu  imtfO  «  dunr.J  Am  1  alone-^ 
irliera  an  1  ?-»God  ia  Heaven  I  How 
By  Wart  fcsats  even  to  my  throat. 
^Glaub  ossMf  wUh  wuier* } 

Aymt%,  Put  it  there;  I  cannot  drink 
yet.  Now  go,  go,  there  is  nothing  the 
D4(tsr  wftk  me.  Oe— Y  OnxLt  goee  out  J 
I  know  not  how  I  came  hither.  ^Sm 


^riaftt.j  lam  better  now.  It  u  deep  night —    the  above  phantasmagoria  of  Col- 
tbemt  are  asleep.  (Skehofumttheheg.J     man? 


Here  n  a  dark-red,  a  bloody  spot ;  was  it 
there  befitw«  ?  Ab,  no  !  I  let  it  fall.  All 
ibowt  me  still  ssseUs  of  blood.  (She  rmhs 
the  key  with  her  handherthyef, )  It  will  not 
oat  'Tiisttange!  Ocuriotity, — soeursed, 
■iuBcfal  ciiriotity — what  sin  is  worse 
than  thine !  And  m  j  husband,  how  looks 
be  now  ?  my  basband— can  I  say  ?  No,  a 
fhfbc/iiJ, «  horrible  monster;  savage  and 
bideous  as  a  scaly  dragon,  firom  which  the 
eye  turns  with  loathing.  Ah !  I  mast  to 
iKd'-my  poor  bead  is  whirling.  But  the 
key— I  Biust  not  leave  it  here-~0  God 
be  praised  that  the  spot  is  gone  1  Oh  I 
no,  no,  wretefaed  child,  here  it  is  again  on 
the  other  side.  I  know  not  what  to  do 
-•where   to  tarn — I  will  try  if  I  can 


The  commencement  of  the  Fifth 
Act  carries  us  back  to  the  CasUe  of 
Friedheim. 

&ceneL 

A  JTaU  at  Friedlieim, 

Simon*  ( WUh  m  torch).  He  most  rise 
whether  he  will  or  not,  for  now  I  know 
it  for  a  certainty.  He  can  escape  me  no 
longer.  — (  He  knocke  at  a  door) — ^Anthony  I 
Anthony  ! — awake ! 

Aruh.  (  WUhin.)  Who  is  there  ? 

Simon.  'Tis  I-— Simon— your  brother; 
get  up  quickly,  I  must  speak  to  you  of 
something  urgent. 

Anth,  Most  your  madness  destroy  to 


sleep.  Ob,  yes— sleep— sleep,  dream  of  ^^  fbe  repose  of  midnight  ? 
ether  things,  f<irget  all;  that  will  be  sweet,  "  '^  '  *-~  i— ^i 
that  will  be  deUghtfuU   (GoeeouLJ 

There  ia  a  difference,  as  our  play- 
going  readers  will  have  remarked, 
between  the  treatment  of  this  scene 
by  Tieck,  and  our  distinguished  and 
highly  moral  stage-licenser.  In 
Tieck's,  to  be  sure,  the  public  are 
eheated  of  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Blue  Chamber.  No  groan  breaks  the 
fttlUness  of  the  night  as  when  the  un- 
fortunate Fatima  approaches  tibe  for- 


Simon.  Speak  not  so,  brother.  You  will 
repent  of  it  I  believe  he  has  fallen 
asleep  again.  What,  ho!— get  up- 
awake. 

Anth,  Will  you  never  give  over  raving. 

Simon.  Abuse  me  as  you  will— only 
rise.  Rise— I  will  give  you  no  rest,  bro- 
ther. 

Anth.  (Comes  out  in  his  night-dress. )  Tell 
me  then  what  you  want? 

Simon.  Brother,  I  have  been  unable  to 
sleep  the  whole  night. 

Anth.  1  slept  so  much  the  sounder. 

\.iAA^    1.      I.        I-*Au        II      '  Simon.   You  see  my  prophecies,  my 

bidden  chamber  ot  Abomelique ;  no  forebodings,  or  what  you  will,  were  mori 

hollow  voice  from  withm  proclaims  distinct  than  wont, 

death  to  the  intruder;  nor  do  the  Anth.  Whatl  have  I  risen  only  to  lis- 

yawiuDg  doors  ^sdoae  the  interior  ten  to  your  folly? 
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Simon,  I  foretold  to  you  that  our  bro- 
ther had  carried  off  the  daughter  of  Hans 
von  Marloff,  and  so  it  was.  Th^  old  man 
was  here  to  complain  of  it  last  night. 

Aruh,  Anyone  might  have  prophesied 
that. 

^m<nu  And  this  night  I  have  seen  our 
sister  weeping  incessantly,  and  I  have 
been  fighting  the  whole  night  through 
with  Bluebeard. 

Anih.  Well— what  then? 

Sttnion.  Her  life  is  in  danger,  1  tell  you, 
brother.  That  Bluebeard  is  a  villain — in 
what  I  know  not — ^but  enough  that  he  is 
so. 

Anih.  Good^night,  brother.  Your  mode 
of  reasoning  is  too  much  for  me. 

Simmu  Is  it  not  enough,  brother,  that 
you  have  thrown  away  our  sister  on  a 
ruffian  like  this  ?  Will  you  now  leave  her  in 
danger  of  her  life  ?  Anthony,  let  your  fra- 
ternal heart  for  once  be  melted.  Perhaps 
at  this  moment  she  casts  a  longing  look 
for  us  from  the  window  of  her  prison.  She 
wishes  that  her  deep  sobs  could  reach  to 
us  to  lure  us  to  her  assistance.— She 
wails  for  her  brothers.  And  we  may  arrive 
only  to  find  her  dead,  and  stretched  upon 
her  bier. 

Anth,  But  what  has  awakened  these 
thoughts? 

iSlrmon.  My  whole  fancy  is  filled  with 
these  gloomy  imaginations.  I  can  think 
and  dream  of  nothing  cheerful.  All  my 
visions  are  of  death.  I  cannot  rest  till 
my  sword  has  stretched  this  villain  at  my 
feet  Come,  come,  methinks  somehow,  at 
this  distance,  I  hear  my  sister's  cry.  How 
soon  may  our  horses  be  saddled— how 
soon  may  we  be  there  ? 

AfUh,  The  maddest  thing  about  insa- 
nity is  that  it  infects  the  sane. 

^rnoru  You  will  see  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Anih.  I  scarcely  know  how  it  is,  I 
yield  to  you. 

Simon.  Dress  yourself.  I  will  saddle 
the  horses ;— this  torch  will  light  our  way 
till  the  sun  rises. 

Scene  II. 

Bebner's  Ca$ile, 

Agnes  enten  mth  a  lamp.  She  places 
it  upon  a  tablet  ^*^  <^  down  betide  it,  then 
takes  the  key  from  her  pocket, 

Agnes.  That  spot  will  not  out.  I  have 
rubbed  it  and  washed  it  all  day,  but  there 
it  remains.  When  I  gaze  at  it  thus  fix- 
edly, I  sometimes  think  it  is  disappear- 
ing ;  but  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  other 
objects  and  then  look  at  it  again,  it  is  still 
there,  and,  as  it  were,  darker  than  ever. 
I  might  tell  him  I  had  lost  if,  but  that 


would  raise  his  suspicions  to  a  heigli 
Perhaps  he  may  not  ask  me  for  the  kej 
Perhaps  he  may  not  observe  it.  When 
give  it  to  him  I  will  hand  it  to  kim  wit 
the  clear  side  uppermost.  Why  ahou] 
he  think  of  looking  at  it  so  minutely 
Perhaps  the  spot  may  disappear  before  fa 
return.  Ah!  if  Heaven  could  onlj  h 
so  gracious  to  me ! 

Anne.  (Enters.)  How  are  you,  des 
sister  ? 

Agnes.  But  what  if  it  do  not  disappear 
I  shall  begin  to  think  the  key  knows  al 
and  that  it  is  for  my  puniahment  that  i 
will  not  be  cleaned. 

Anne.  Sister! 

Agnes.  God  in  heaven !— Who  is  there  i 

Anne.  How  you  start — It  is  I. 

Agnes,  (  Concealing  the  key  with  prtc^Hta- 
tion, )  I  did  not  expect—— 

Anne,  How  changed  you  are,  Agnes, 
within  these  few  days !— Speak  to  me — ^to 
your  sister— who  loves  you  so  tenderly. 
You  are  feverish — Your  pulse  bums- 
Tell  me,  are  you  ill. 

Agnes.  Nay,  sister— Come,  we  will  to 
bed  again. 

Anne.  Something  has  happened  to  you, 
though  you  will  not  confess  it  to  me. 
Why  will  you  not  trust  me?— Have  I 
ever  deceived  you  ?— Have  you  ever  foani 
me  treacherous— destitute  of  sisterly  af- 
fection ? 

Agnes.  (Weeping).  Never, never.  I'oa 
were  always  good — O,  better— far  better 
than  I ! 

Anne.  Ah !  not  so — Often  have  jou 
suffered  from  my  moody  humours.— For- 
give me— Can  you  ? 

Agnes.  Do  not  speak  so. 

Anne.  I  have  watched  you  for  two 
days- You  do  not  speak— You  stetl 
about— You  conceal  yourself  in  a  corner 
-—At  night  you  do  not  sleep— You  ligh 
so  heavily— Share  your  grief  with  me.  U 
I  cannot  console  you,  I  can  bear  your 
sorrows  with  you. 

Agnes,  Hear  me  then— but  you  will , 
blame  me. 

Anne.  Nay — if  you  have  noconfideDCS  | 
in  me 

Agnes.  And  yet  perhaps  you  would 
yourself  have  done  the  same.  You  kiiow 
that  from  my  childhood  I  was  erer  food 
of  seeing  and  hearing  novelties.  Tbii 
luckless  passion  has  deprived  me  of  d/ 
happiness— perhaps  of  my  life. 

Anne.  You  terrify  me. 

Agnes.  I  could  not  restrain  my  curio- 
sity. The  other  night  I  entered  the  for- 
bidden chamber. 

Anne.  Well? 

Agnes.  O,  would  to  heaven  I  haA  re- 
mained behind!  Why  is  the  h^^ 
mind  so  framed,  that  such  a  probibitioa 
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oaJy  operates  as  an  incentire  ?    I  know 
not  bow  I  shall  be  able  to  relate  the  cir« 
cemstasces  to  you ;   for,  as  often  as  I 
tbifik  of  them,  a  cold  shudder  comes 
orer  me.     I  opened  the  door  with  care. 
I  lad  a  light  in  my  hand.     My  first  re- 
solve bad  been  only  to  look  in,  and  to 
retire  immediately.    When  I  opened  the 
door,  I  saw  nothing  bat  an  empty  room, 
tod  in  the  background,  a  green  curtain, 
as  if  coneealing  an  alcove  or  a  bedcham- 
ber.     I   could   not  turn — the    curtain 
k>oked  so   mysterious.      Methought  it 
Boved — it  was  the  current  rushing  in 
i^iTOogh  the  open  door.     A  strange  op- 
preistfe  smell  pervaded  the  apartment. 
In  order  to  be  careful,  I  drew  out  the 
kej— I  advanced  trembling — I  felt  a  se- 
cret terror  that  the  door  would  close  of 
itself  and  for  ever  behind  me.     I  drew 
seir  to  the  curtain.     My  heart  beat,  but 
it  was  no  loager  with  curiosity.     I  drew 
it  biek— still  I  saw  nothing ;  for  the  light 
tlirew  only  a  weak  and  uncertain  glimmer 
into  the  gloom.     I  advanced  behind  the 
curtain— and  now,  sister — sbter— think 
of  my  horror !  Roond  about  on  the  walls 
stood  six  skeletons.    There  was  blood  on 
the  walls— blood  on  the  floor.    A  shriek 
seemed  to  echo  from  the  window— it  was 
myself  doubtless  that  screamed.     The 
key  fell  from  my  hands.    I  was  deafened 
—it  sonnded  as  if  the  castle  were  crum- 
bliflg  to  the  ground.     Above  the  skele- 
tons stood  inscriptions  with  the  names  of 
the  murdered<— >the  six  former  wives  of 
Bemer — ^with  the  date  on  which  they 
were   punished  for  their  curiosity — or 
perhaps  I  may  have  but  fancied  that— for 
I  know  not  when  or.  how  I  came  to 
my  senses!     O  with  what  horrid  fan- 
cies has  my  mind  been  since  haunted !   I 
bad  picked  up  the  key — ^it  had  fallen 
among  blood.     I  was  in  agony  lest  I 
should  find  the  door  had  closed  upon  me. 
I  rushed  against  the  curtain,  as  if  I  were 
labouring  to  overturn  a  giant,  and  again 
I  was  alone  in  the  desolate  chamber.   O 
think,  sister — if  I  bad  been  doomed  to  pass 
the  night  in  that  abode  of  misery— -if  the 
moon  had  shone  into  the  bloody  chamber 
—if  the  skeletons  had  moved— or  if  my 
fancy  had  imparted  life  to  them — I  should 
have  dashed  my  head  against  the  walls— 
I  should  have  clasped  the  hideous  moul- 
dering remnants  in  my  arms— I  should 
hare  gone  distracted  with  terror  and  des- 
pair!   O  think— -think  of  that,  sister— 
mtk  visions  are  enough  to  drive  one 
nad. 

Anne.  Calm  yourself,  Agnes— It  is  I 
—I  hold  you  here  in  my  arms. 

Agnes,   Ah  I    what  avails  that,  when 
horror  Is  so  near  at  hand?  You  have  but 


to  cross  that  threshold,  and  it  lies  before 
you.  O  sister,  what  a  castle  this  is— a 
^laughter-house ! 

Anne,  Sister,  we  roust  hence^-our 
brothers  must  protect  us.  Would  the 
old  woman  were  not  here  ? 

Agues.  Perhaps  she  will  assist  us. 

Anne.  Poor  child!  Doubtless  she  is 
in  league  with  the  monster. 

Agnes,  Heavens !  and  she  so  old ! 

Anne.  Unfortunate  sister! 

Agnes.  But  perhaps  be  may  not  re- 
turn. But  lately  you  made  me  melancholy 
with  that  thought — now  it  is  almost  my 
only  consolation. 

Anne.  But  if  he  should  return  ? 

Agnes,  Ah !  sister,  I  fear  me  I  am 
lost.  That  old  woman  !  She  must  know 
every  thing.  What  most  be  her  feelings  ? 
But  she  has  a  revolting  aspect.  When 
she  thinks  of  all  this — when  the  thought 
of  that  chamber  of  blood  is  present  with 
her,  how  can  she  eat,  drink,  or  sleep? 
And  he— be  himself— O  tell  me!  how 
can  a  man  be  so  converted  into  a  mon- 
ster! It  all  seems  to  me  like  a  hideous 
vision.  And  yet  I  am  spell- bound  in  the 
centre  of  this  fearful  picture. 

Anne.  Composeyourself— if  you  would 
have  a  chance  of  salvation — if  you  would 
not  lose  your  reason. 

Agnes.  It  is  half  gone  already.  O 
Anne,  it  is  frightful.  Even  when  you 
were  labouring  to  console  me,  methought 
it  was  the  old  woman  that  sate  beside 
me — (grasping  her.)  But  it  is  yourself — 
is  it  noi? 

Anne,  Agnes— Agnes,  restrain  your- 
self.    Away  with  this  madness. 

Agnes.  Look  on  this  key,  that  betrays  all. 
Day  and  night  I  have  laboured  to  efface 
this  frightful  spot,  but  all  in  vain. 

Anne,  Be  calm — be  calm. 

Mechthiloe  enters  with  a  lantern, 

Anne,  Are  you  astir  so  early. 

Mech,  1  have  been  crawling  through 
all  the  house  already,  for  1  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  our  master  will  be  home 
to-day. 

Agnes.  My  lord? 

Mech.  Your  joy  seems  to  agitate  you 
strangely.  But  bow  is  it,  lady,  that  you 
too  are  up  so  early? 

Anne.  My  sister  is  not  welL 

Medu  Not  well!  You  too  are  pale. 
Ah  1  that  will  not  please  my  master.  I 
will  sit  bebide  you,  for  my  sleep  is  by ; 
at  this  early  hour  it  is  difficult  to  sleep. 

Agnes.  Sit  down. 

Mech.  We  can  amuse  ourselves  with 
story-telling.  Nothing  serves  better  to 
keep  the  eyes  open,  especially  when  the 
Stories  are  somewhat  terrible. 
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Ame,  I  know  none ;  bat  you  may  tell 
us  something. 

JkfecA.  See,  the  moon  is  going  down. 
The  sky  is  getting  black  and  gloomy. 
Your  lamp  is  going  out ;  I  will  place  my 
lantern  on  the  table.  Truly,  lady,  I  know 
not  many,  and  am  but  an  indifferent 
story-teller;  but  I  will  try. 

*  There  was  once  a  forester  who  lived 
in  a  thick  wood— so  thick,  that  the  sun- 
beams only  pierced  through  it  in  broken 
beams ;  and  when  the  horn  blew,  it 
sounded  awfully  in  that  green  loneliness. 
The  house  of  the  forester  lay  in  the  very 
thickest  of  the  wood.  His  children  grew 
up  in  the  wilderness,  and  saw  nobody  but 
their  father,  for  their  mother  had  been 
long  dead. 

<  At  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the 
father  was  always  accustomed  to  shut 
himself  up  for  a  whole  day  in  the  hut; 
and  then  the  children  used  to  hear  a 
strange  noise  about  the  house— a  whi- 
ning, and  shouting,  and  running,  and  cry- 
ing; in  short,  a  disturbance  as  if  the  de- 
vil himself  were  abroad.  At  such  times 
they  spent  their  time  in  the  hut  in  sing- 
ing and  prayer ;  and  their  father  warned 
the  children  carefully  not  to  go  out. 

'  It  happened,  however,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  he  M'as  obliged  to  go  on  a  jour- 
ney during  the  week  when  that  day  hap- 
pened. He  gave  them  the  strongest  or- 
ders not  to  stir  out ;  but  the  girl,  partly 
through  curiosity,  partly  that  shehaid  for- 
gotten the  day,  went  out  of  the  hut.  Not 
far  from  the  house,  there  lay  a  grey  stag- 
nant lake,  round  which  old  moss-grown 
willows  stood.  The  girl  sat  down  by  the 
lake ;  and  as  she  looked  in,  she  thought 
the  saw  strange  bearded  countenances 
gazing  at  her.  The  trees  began  to  rustle ; 
something  seemed  to  move  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  water  began  to  boil  upi  to 
grow  blacker  and  blacker,  and  all  at  once 
something  like  a  fish  or  a  frog  sprung  up, 
and  three  bloody,  bloody  hands  slowly 
rose,  and  pointed  with  their  crimson 
fingers  towards  the  girl'— 

Agnet.  Bloody!  Sister,  sister,  for  God's 
sake !  look  at  the  old  witch !  See  how 
her  faoe  is  distorted !  Look,  sister! 

Mech,  Child!  what  is  the  matter? 

Agnes,  Bloody,  did  you  say  ?  Yes, 
bloody,  thou  loathsome  hag !  Your  life  is 
one  of  blood,  ye  butchers,  ye  ruthless 
murderers!  Away  with  her,  I  cannot 
bear  her  grinning  visage  opposite  to  me ! 
Away !  So  long  as  I  am  mistress  here,  I 
shall  be  obeyed. 

Meek.  These  are  strange  attacks. 

[Slit. 

Anns.  O  sister,  calm  yourself. 

Agnes.  You  should  have  seen  how  her 
visage  changed  during  the  story. 


AfvM.  YoQ  are  heated— these  are  mere 
imaginations. 

Agnes.  Then  why  did  she  apeak  of 
blood  ?  I  cannot  hear  the  word  without 
going  mad. 

Anne.  You  must  lie  down  again.  Sleep 
may  refresh  you. 

Agnss.  Sleep!  O,  no— no  sleep.  I 
eannot  sleep— 4>ot  I  will  rest  beside  yon 
—I  will  hold  your  dear  hand  in  mine, 
while  you  speak  consolation  to  noe. 

\_JSaeun$* 


Seem  IV, 

A  Terrace  hefire  ihe  QuHe,  wth  trees.  On 
the  righl,  part  qfthe  Castlet  with  thegnai 
gatct  is  visible.  The  Castle  UJlal^iwfed, 
(xnd  swmmnded  with  a  balcony  g  ai  the 
side  a  tower,  to  which  a  stair  leads  up. 

Anns,  Agniss,  upon  the  roof. 

Anne.  How  beautiful  the  sun  has 
risen ! 

Agnes,  It  brings  no  consolation  to  me. 

Anne.  See  how  the  fresh  and  ruddy 
beam  streams  in  yonder  between  the  ht 
hills — how  the  country  becomes  visible 
by  degrees  in  the  morning  nj. 

Agnes,  Oh !  Anne  I     {hasHfy.) 

Anne.  What  is  it,  sister  ? 

Agnes.  Perhaps  he  may  not  return.  I 
am  so  agitated  sinee  that  night,  that  your 
lightest  tone  falls  grating  on  ny  ear. 

Anne.  1  meant  it  for  the  besL 

Agnee.  I  know  it.  It  is  that  sopporti 
me. 

Anne.  No. 

Agnee,  It  eomea  ttorn  the  corner  of 
the  wood  yonder. 

Anne,  It  is  want  of  deep  which  makei 
•tiange  noises  in  your  ear. 

Agnee.  No— I  hear  the  trumpeti 
plainly. 

Anne,  (Afier  a  pe^ee.)  I  hear  them 
too. 

Agnee.  O,  my  breast  beata  wildly !  It 
is  they  I  I  will  try. in  the  meantime  to 
compose  myself.  Perhaps  he  will  not  be 
to  enraged  as  I  expected.  In  our  terror 
vre  are  apt  to  overrate  things.  Is  it  not 
so,  sister? 

Anne,  Surely. 

Agnes.  It  approaches.  It  is  roy  bus- 
band  I  I  can  recognise  the  colours  aireadjr. 

^fine.  It  is  they. 

Martial  music,  A  train  ofservanti,  F£TQ 
on  horseback  behw, 

Peter.  Ah  I  nywifew    OoodvoniiD^i 
Agnes. 
Agnes,  Good  morning. 
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PtUr.  BctDuiB  there,  I  will  eonie  up. 
Lctre  the  gates  open.  The  others  with 
the  boot/  will  be  here  imme^itteljr. 

[Thejf  gnitr  the  gai€. 

A^moL  He  is  eomtog  here.  It  is  he 
kittdl 

iin&  Colleet  joorselfy  dear  sister,  aU 
Bay  jet  be  well. 

J^ntt,  I  am  sick  of  life :  jet  death  is 
temiile  to  me.    I  understand  not  nyielf. 

Fern  Bkknea  oppearM  en  tlu  baktmjfw 

Aymau  I  had  a  presenttflMnt  that  you 
vDold  come. 

Pdtr^  I  hare  returned  sooner  than  I 
ba&  calcnlated  on.  Mj  foes  are  defeated, 
SDd  rich  booty  has  fallen  into  oar  bands. 

Apteu  Fortune  seems  always  to  ac- 

nopaay  yon. 

Prfer.  Think  you  so  ?— >And  how,  in 
cks  meantime,  have  you  been  ? 

^jFaet.  Qnitewell. 

Peter.  Methinkt  you  look  pale. 

4^eea  We  rose  this  morning  so  etrly. 

SfscBTHiLDB  entert, 

PtUr.  How  have  yon  crawled  np,  old 
boiMe-dfagon? 
Meek,  I  came  to  with  you  joy»  my  lerd. 
Ptier.  I  thank  you. 
Mi€k,  The  morning  meal  is  ready. 
Peter.  Good.  It  is  a  fair  prospect  from 
hence.     But  itanding  at  this  beight  one 
Bust  be  wary  i  sometimes  the  inclination 
seises  us  to  leap  down ;  the  depth  of  the 
deieent  lores  us  into  the  abyss. 

^mc  Women  think  not  of  such  things ; 
but  my  biother  Simon  would  talk  of  it  for 
hours. 

Agm$.  Here  are  the  keyi;  but  I'll 
giTe  you  them  afterwards. 

Pdtr.  Yerj  good.  Ton  haye  leen 
erery  thing? 

Aytm.  With  delight.  I  have  sutiated 
myself  with  wonders. 

Pttar.  I  think  yon  may  ae  well  give 
ne  them  now. 

4fnie.  Here.    The  golden  one  I  ihall 
heep. 
Pd/9*  For  what  purpose? 
ii^net.  As  a  remembrsnce. 
PcHr.  Little  fool ! 

Agm»,  Now«  seriously,  I  don*t  intend 

to  giYc  it  you.    I  must  try  your  patience 

a  litUe. 

Pei<r.  My  patieneedoes  not  bear  much. 

4;jici,  And  yet  we  have  not  been  so 

long  married  as  to  quarrel  already. 

PtUt,  After  a  quarrel  the  reconcilia- 
tion it  the  sweeter. 

Agmm.  I  see  yon  do  not  trust  me ;  so 
ri)  keep  the  key  a  little  longer  in  jest. 

PtUr.  Yon  will  give  it  to  me-«I  ask 
it  seriously. 
AfUi.  What  if  I  refuse? 

Puv.  Then  700  mor  ket p  it  onttcely. 


it^NM.  I  never  saw  you  in  mch  good* 
humour, 

PUBr,  I  am  well  to»day.  Everything 
has  succeeded  with  me.  Now,  childish 
wife,  give  me  the  key. 

Agne$*  Here,  then. 

P4t§r,  Now  we  will  go  down  to  break* 
fiist. 

JfscA.  Come,  my  lord. 

Ptter.  (Plapug  tnih  the  hy.j  What 
is  the  matter  ? 

Affn/e9.  Nothing.     Shall  we  go  ? 

Peter.  What  spot  is  this  ? 

il^mcs.  A  spot!  Perhaps  it  may  have 
got  it  just  now. 

Pd«r>  Now!  hypocritical  serpent.  O 
Agnes  I  I  thought  not  to  lose  you  so 
soon.  None  of  my  wives  left  me  so  sud- 
denly ;  for  to  all  of  them  my  commands 
were  of  some  force  for  a  few  weeks.   But 

you— — 

Agmu.  Ah !  be  not  angiy. 

Peiet,  Accursed  curiosity.  (He  throws 
ih»  keg  from  him)  Through  thee  came 
the  first  sin  into  the  guiltless  world,  and 
still  thou  leadest  men  to  sins  too  dark, 
too  monstrous  to  be  named.  The  crime 
of  the  first  mother  of  mankind  has  poi- 
soned all  her  daughters,  and  woe  to  the 
deceived  husband  who  trusts  to  your 
false  tenderness,  the  feigned  innocence  of 
your  eyes,  your  smiles,  the  pressure  of 
your  hands  1  Deceit  is  your  trade,  and 
you  are  beautiful  only  that  you  may  the 
better  deceive.  Tour  very  sex  should 
be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  sbamelem  curiosity— 4bis  baseness 
of  heart — this  contemptible  weakness  of 
disposition  it  lib  which  with  you  dis. 
severs  eveiy  tie,— mwkee  you  break  your 
plighted  laith :  and  then,  allied  with  cow* 
ardice^  tempts  you  to  the  moat  ruthless 
murders.  Hell  itself  1  the  very  embraces 
of  the  devil,  are  the  price  ye  pay  for  the 
indulgence  of  this  pleasure.  Enough  I 
you  have  chosen  your  fate. 

Agne$,  I  tremble  tolook  on  you.  Have 
pity  on  me  I 

Peter.  Old  woman,  take  up  the  key. 

Mock.  You  with  to  open  the  Cabi- 
net? Good.  [Exiu 

Agneo.  (RmoU.)  Have  mercy!  For. 
give  me  my  presumption ;  you  shall  not 
repent  of  it  $  I  will  reward  you  for  it 
with  all  my  love. 

Peter.  Do  I  not  know  you  ?  At  this 
moment  you  loathe  me,  you  would  fly  if 
but  an  opportunity  ofiered. 

Agna,  So  young,  and  yet  to  die  so 
terrible  a  death !— Discard  me  as  your 
wife— make  me  your  servant ;  the  aervant 
of  your  housekeeper ;  any  thing }  but  0 1 
let  roe  live  I 

Pelitr*  Tour  prayen  are  vain.  It  is 
•gainst  my  vow« 
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Amu,  (Knedt.)  O  spare  my  sister; 
let  your  heart  be  moved  as  becomes  a 
man:  give  mercy  as  you  expect  mercy; 
look  oa  the  agony  of  your  poor  wife ! 
Let  my  tears  find  their  way  to  your  heart. 
I  will  not  say  her  guilt  is  trifling,  but  the 
greater  it  is,  the  more  noble  will  be  your 
lenity. 

Aifnes,  Dear,  dear  husband,  look  on 
me  with  kindness;  not ^ so;  not  with 
these  fearful  eyes.  Let  me  cling  to  your 
knees ;  turn  not  from  me  so  coldly,  think 
of  the  love  you  once  bore  to  me.  Ah ! 
let  me  not  die  this  fearful  fearful  death ; 
drag  me  not  into  the  bloody  chamber ;  drive 
me  forth  to  tlie  woods — ^to  the  wilder- 
ness—to the  stags  and  wolves ;  but  oh ! 
let  me  not  die  here;  not  to-day ! 

Peter.  All  is  in  vain. 

Aynes,  Every  prayer— every  tear  in 
▼ain? 

Peter.  By  the  heaven  above  us ! 

Agnes.  (Rising  hastily,)  Then  rise, 
sister,  pollute  your  knees  no  longer. 
Now  hear  me  for  the  last  time,  thou  cold- 
-blooded, blood-thirsty  monster!  hear  that 
I  loathe  thee,  that  thou  wilt  not  escape 
thy  punishment. 

Anne.  Had  we  but  other  two  women 
here,  our  nails  should  scratch  your  little 
serpent-like  eyes  out  of  your  head. 

Agnes.  Detestable  monster !— no  man, 
but  an  abortion— the  mother  that  bore 
you  should  have  drowned  you  like  a  dog, 
in  order  to  avert  the  evil  you  were  to 
bring  upon  the  world. 

Peter,  Ho !  bo !  What  prevents  me 
from  throwing  you  both  down  from  this 
height?  Bethink  yourselves,  ye  are  mad. 
Is  this  language  for  women— Now  come, 
Agnes.    The  door  beneath  Is  unlocked. 

Agnes,  And  is  this  your  final  purpose. 
O  woe  is  me!  I  cannot  move,  my 
strength  is  exhausted. 

Peter,  Come ! 

Agnes.  One  prayer  to  Heaven-^you 
will  allow  me  time  for  that  ? 

Peter.  Then  be  quick,  I  will  wait  below. 

[Ent. 

Agnes,  Ah !  sister— were  it  not  better 
to  leap  down  at  once  from  this  giddy 
height.  But  my  courage  fails  me.  {She 
kneds. )  I  will  pray.  O,  if  my  brothers 
could  but  come !  Sister,  look  out  into 
the  country— it  were  possible.  Ah !  I 
cannot  give  a  thought  to  heaven.  See 
you  nothing  ? 

Peter.  (Frombdow,)  Agnes! 

Agnet.  Immediately. 

Anne,  I  see  nothing  but  the  field,  and 
the  wood,  and  the  mountains.  All  is 
calm— not  a  breath  stirs.  The  trees  on 
this  side  shut  out  the  prospect. 

Agnes.  If  your  head  be  not  giddy,  I 
would  pray  you  to  asceDd  the  tower— but 


beware  of  falling.     Now,  see  you  any 
thing? 

Peter.  (B^ow,)  Agnes! 

Agnes.  This  instant 

Anne.  Nothing  but  trees,  fields,  and 
mountains,  and  the  warm  air  moves  in 
waves  over  the  ground  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Agnes,.  Alas !  and  I  cannot  pray.  In. 
voluntarily  I  feel  myself  calling  Simon, 
Anthony,  as  if  help  were  yet  at  hand. 

Peter.  {Behw.)  Agnes,  you  make  me 
impatient ! 

Agnes,  But  one  short  prayer!  See 
you  nothing  still  ? 

Anne,  I  see  dust  rising. 

Agnes,  O joy, joy! 

Anne.  Alas,  aUis !  it  is  but  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

Agnes,  Am  I  not  a  fool  to  hope  for 
impossibilities  ?  I  will  resign  myself  to 
my  fate.  I  will  reconcile  myself  to  death. 
Come  down,  sister — ^you  see  nothing  still 
-»and  let  me  take  leave  of  you. 

Anne,  1  see  a  horseman — two. 

Agnes,  How  ?  is  it  possible  ? 

Anne,  They  rush  like  lightning  down 
the  mountain,  the  one  after  the  other. 

Agnes,  O  God! 

Anne.  The  one  is  before  the  other^ 
far  before. 

Peter.  (Below,)  Agnes,  I  am  coming. 

Agnes.  I  am  on  my  way  to  yon ;  my 
sister  is  giving  me  a  last  embrace. 

Anne,  He  comes  nearer  and  nearer ! 

'Agnes.  Do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Anne,  No — ^yes !— It  is  Simon !  {She 
waves  her  handkerchief,)  Oh  woe!  his 
horse  stumbles  with  him— he  falls— be 
rises — he  runs  on  foot ! 

Agnes,  Where  am  I?— I  know  not 
whether  I  am  alive  or  dead. 

Ann%.  He  is  close  by  I 

Agnes.  What  a  strange  dream— would 
I  were  awake.     (She  sinhs  down.) 

Peter,  {comes  up  with  a  drawn  tword.) 
In  the  devil's  name,  where  do  yoa  tany? 
How,  dead,  insensible  ?— I  will  drag  ber 
by  the  hair  to  the  spot  where  she  is  to 
bleed. 

&mon,  (rudies  in  hastify  bdovo  with  his 
sword  drawn.)  Stay— stay— murderer^ 
villain !    {He  rushes  through  the  gale.) 

Anne,  (Above,)  Help,  help! 

Peter,  {leUmg  Agnes  fall,)    What  cry 

was  that  that  rose  so  shrilly  here?  (Xay 

hold  of  her  again.)  Down  with  you-de- 

spite  of  angels  or  devils !  {He  attmpu  to 

drag  her  out, ) 

Simon,  {ruAmg  againtt  him,)  Stoy- 
villaln ! 

Peter.  How?  Do  you  dare? 

Simon.  Speak  not.  Let  the  sword  de- 
cide. {Theyjight,  Petek /flflj.  «M0N 
drives  the  swvrd  through  hii  heart.)  Now, 
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feef  liappf-    Nov  I  am  ttt  ease.  Agnes! 
God  in  hempen,  she  is  dead  1 

jinme.  Agnes,  dear  sister !  O  brother, 
tksaks !  A^es,  all  danger  is  over.    (Sfie 
0 


Jgm».  Where  am  T  ? — Ab,  heaven, 
SbBon  \  Are  joa  there^- Whence  did  you 
come  ? — ^And  the  marderer^- 

Smm^  There  be  lies  dead  at  your  feet. 
I  sctreely  know  how  I  came  hither— 
SoBething  like  a  tempest  seemed  to  blow 
Bie  oo.  And  when  I  first  came  in  sight  of 
iht  castle  and  saw  your  handerchief  wa- 
viig— >No  matter — All  is  well  now.  Come 
itnm — the  sig^it  of  this  wretch  shall  agi- 
tate  yon  no  more.  (^They  lead  her  datBn.y* 

We  bare  omitted  a  good  deal  of 
episodical  iDatter,which  refers  chief- 
ly to  the  lore  adrenturefl  of  Brother 
Leopold  wiUi  Brigetta,  the  daughter 
of  Hans  von  Marloff,  and  sundry 
comic  scenes  with  the  Fool  and 
CDuniellor,  thinking  their  prattle  to 
be  tedious,  in  order  to  present  the 
real  point  of  interest  unincumbered 
by  these  accessories.  The  truth  is, 
that  all  that  part  of  the  play,  which 
is  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  origin- 
al, migfa^   with   much  adrant^e. 


hare  been  omitted ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  humour  of  the  Fool,  or 
the  folly  of  the  Counsellor,  which, 
to  those  accustomed  to  the  Touch- 
stone or  Dogberry  of  Shakspeare, 
is  likely  to  reconcile  them  to  the  in- 
troduction of  characters  so  totally 
unconnected'  with  the  plot  The 
wit,  such  as  it  is,  is  too  obviously 
prepared,  and  the  characters  too  pal- 
pably opposed  to  each  other,  on  a 
principle  of  absolute  contrast  Had 
Bluebeard  been  written  in  three 
Acts  instead  of  five,  and  the  action 
confined  to  the  single  idea  of  the 

Eunishment  of  curiosity,  it  would 
ave  been  an  admirable  effective 
acting  play.  The  whole  of  the  last 
Act  is  dramatic,  and  agitating  in  the 
highest  degree.  As  it  is,  however, 
we  scarcely  wonder  that,  as  yet, 
Bluebeard,  though  printed  in  1797, 
and  read,  admired,  and  lauded  by 
every  German  critic,  since  Schlegel 
led  the  way  in  the  Jena  Literatur 
Zeitung,  has  found  no  manager  en- 
terprising enough  to  bring  it  upon 
the  stage. 
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Amono  the  many  dangers  to  which 
the  empire,  as  |he  reward  of  its  de- 
mocratic madness,  is  now  exposed, 
there  is  none  which  appears  so  im- 
mediate as  Uiat  of  ditmemberment, 
from  the  distractions  of  Ireland,  and 
the  powerful  influence  which  the 
Reform  Bill  has  given  to  its  reckless 
and  anpiincipled  agitators.  We  were 
told  again  and  again,  till  great  part  of 
the  naticm  came  to  believe  the  falla- 
cy, that  the  Catholic  influence  would 
be  absolutely  trifling  in  Parliament ; 
that  five  or  six  members  were  all 
that  the  priests  would  be  able  to  re- 
turn for  an  hundred  years  to  come ; 
that  they  would  be  lost  amidst  the 
crowd  of  English  Protestants ;  and 
tbat,  of  all  the  chimeras  on  earth,  the 
most  extravagant  was  to  expect  dan- 
ger from  that  quarter.  These  prin- 
ciples the  Whigs  incessantly  incul- 
cated for  thirty  years;  and  on  them 
they  acted  in  passing  the  Irish  Re- 
form BilV— and  giving  to  its  ardent, 
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impassioned,  destitute,  and  priest- 
ridden  population  the  same  privileges 
as  to  tne  sober  yeomanry  of  Eng- 
land. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  Are 
the  Catholics  so  very  despicable? 
Is  the  Popish  priesthood  so  very 
powerless  in  the  formation  of  legis- 
lative authority?  Is  the  cause  of 
the  Repeal — in  other  words,  of  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  so 
very  hopeless?  Is  OXonnell,  the 
great  agitator,  reduced,  as  he  said  he 
would  be  by  emancipation,  to  a  mere 
plodding  nisi  prius  lawyer?  The 
reverse  of  all  this  has  avowedly 
taken  place.  The  Catholic  priests 
have  returned  above  half  of  the  Irish 
members;  O'Connell  himself  is  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  ten  of  his  own 
relations ;  and  thirty  more  are  ready 
to  obey  his  summons.  The  Repeal- 
ers constitute  an  undoubted  majority 
of  the  legislators  sent  from  the  other 
side  of  tne  Channel. 

p 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  com-  dent»  malos  extollnnt ;  Vetera  odere, 
position  of  the  new  Parliament,  so  nova  exoptant ;  odio  suarum  return 
far  as  it  can  be  judged  of  before  its  mutari  omnia  student ;  turba  atque 
deliberations  Have  commenced,  will  seditionibus  sine  cura  aluntur,  quo- 
shew  the  immense  importance  of  this  niamegestas  facile  habetur  sine  dam- 
body  to  the  whole  empire.  no.    Sed  urbana  plebs  eo  vero  prse- 
Whigs  decided,         .        284  ceps  ierat  multis  de  causis,  nam  qui 
"Whigs  wavering,       .        100  ubique  probro  atque  petulantia  max- 
Conservatives,           .        145  ime  prsestabant,  item  alii  per  dede- 
RadicalSy    •        .        .        12^  cora  patrimoniis  amissis,  postremo 

■  omnes   quos  flagitium  aut  facinuB 

656  domo  ezpulerat,  ii  Romam,  sicut  in 

.  Now,  the  importance  of  these  Irish  sentinam,  confluxeranu"  The  repre- 

Repealers  consists  in  this.    They  in-  sentatives  of  these  men  uniformly 

variablv  coalesce  on  every  occasion  and  invariably  ally  themselves  with 

with   the  Radicals  and'   irreligious  the  Catholics  and  the  InfidelB ;  and 

fiarty  in  the  British  Parliament.  A  it  is  the  union  of  these  fearful  bodies, 
arge  portion  of  the  Dissenters  join  when  government  is  in  weak  and 
them.  These  three  parties  have  for  feeble  hands,  that  threatens  the  em- 
many  years  invariably  acted  to-  pire  with  approaching  dissolutioD. 
gether.  The  bond  of  union  is  ob-  Everyone  practically  acquainted 
vious.  Hatred  at  England  and  the  with  the  House  of  Commons  must 
English  Church  is  the  tie  which  know  how  great  a  preponderance  a 
keeps  together,  and  will  keep  to-  body  of  this  description,  constantly 
geiher,  until  their  designs  are  ac-  united,  perfectly  recklesst,  and  care- 
complished,  this  otherwise  hetero-  less  of  consequences,  and  alw'apat 
geneous  tk^ion.  They  may  quarref  hand,  must  have  upon  their  deci- 
about  the  spoil  when  it  is  gained ;  siona.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
but,  till  that  is  the  case,  they  will  it  must  soon  acquire,  unless  Jrmly 
never  separate.  As  long  aa  an  acre  and  resolutely  resisted,  an  irregis- 
of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  tibia  force*  Let  no  man  measure  the 
Church  of  England  remains  to  that  importance  of  such  a  body  in  a  pub- 
noble  establishment,  so  long  will  the  lie  assembly,  by  the  mere  amount  of 
Catholics,  the  Radicals,  and  th^fttiSo  TwiMimhers.  its  influence  consists 
dels  league  together  for  its  spolia-  in  the  support  it  receives  out  of 
tion.  Ao'oYs  f  hx  iwe  iM  of  a  numerous  and 
Nor  is  the  power  of  this  formid-  impassioned  body  of  supporters  ia 
abdecoalitionoonrff^^toM^e  Vot^tf  the  empfr^',  who  f^€  W  tec!klesa 
withftf  Parlt^ent  It  ^ield«  at  #111  ability  in  ParTiameM  the  aitf  tff  rerk- 
th^  vast  PoTrtfcai  UAiotf*  of  England,  leas  pi(ry«icafl  tflrength  out  df  it.  By 
called  into  existence  by  the  Wfai^  mteh  meam,  in  th«  daya  c4  a  pfo- 
Mhi^try,'  and  vett#ft  with  pbw^t  by  greiatvtf  popfolat  m^vemeuft,  a  smsll 
th«>  RUfoim  Btfl.  It  direeW  the  ar-  body  of  desperate  cluaf aeiers  \t  the 
dent  aftd  reckleaa  CatUoltea  of  Ire-  LegfsHitiire  soon  acquire  a  great,  tl 
land,  dei/tittit^,  fof  the  m^t  (mrt,  eff  last  an  frretsist^Me  iniloenee.  The 
property;  hntnitft  with  nbw  unfisU  Jaceitdna  in  the  first  Fre«eh  Asseia- 
tered  |9^^8fons,  ancf  guided  by  an  able  bfy  were'  ja«t  nine  in  number ;  they 
and  an[ibitiou8  priesthood ;  it  ia  anp-  rose  to  an  hundred  in  the  teeend; 
ported  by  the  unprincipled,  the  prtf-  and  although  they  dM  not  atfioaat  to 
flfgate,'  the  abandoned,  and  thef  iiiaot-  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  Con- 
vent all  over  the  empire ;— a  nuroe-  vention  at  ita  firet  openmg,  they  gra- 
roua  ra6e  at  alf  timea,  but  fearfully  dually  acquired,  by  the  threats  or 
augmented  by  the  dissolution  of  prin-  physical  force,  and  the  aid  of  the  (k)- 
ciple^  and  the  Wreck  of  fortune  cori-  pulace,  a  decided  command  over  its 
sequent  on  the  political  agitation  of  deliberations,  and  ultimately  led  out 
the  last  two  years ;  and  now,  in  a1-  their  opponents  to  the  scaffold, 
most  all  the  great  towns,  rendered  There  never  was  a  more  mistaken 
onini{)btent.  The  numerous  class  idea  than  to  auppose  that  dems- 
atf  well  deacribed  by  Sallust  have  gogtlea  will  now  obtain  no  influence 
e^^ry where  risen  into  fearful  poli-  in  the  British  Parliament  Thiswss 
tifcal  Activity.— '<  Semper  in  civitate  prophesied  of  0*Connell  before  be 
quibua  opea  null«l  atinti  benis  invi^  wia  admitted  i  it  wAft  atfid  he  woald 
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Sad  bis  lerel ;  tad  he  did  find  his 
lerd,  and  that  was  about  the  third 
mm  in  point  of  weight  and  import- 
nee  in  the  late  House  of  Commons* 
Tbe  times  are  gone  past,  when  ye* 
hcmeat  and  Tuigar  mob  oratory  will 
fu]  within  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's  i 
they  suceeed  now^  and  will  succeed 
to  all  appearance  still  better  in  the 
aeir  Parlianient»  because  the  com-* 
position  of  the  body  is  changed,  and 
from  the  larger  intermixture  of  po- 
pular pasaion,  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar eloquence  ia  more  strongly  felt 
Dtnum  Iwcked  by  the  Mountain  nerer 
£uled  to  make  his  roice  of  thon*" 
der  heard  in  the  French  Convention* 

This  powerful  body  of  united  Ca« 
tholicB»  Radicals,  and  Infidels,  will, 
we  may  be  well  assured,  strain  every 
nerye  to  effect  the  dissolution  of  the 
Irish  Union.  Each  of  them  has  an 
important  object  to  gain  by  such  an 
event.  The  Catholics  expect  to  oIh 
tain  a  local  legislature,  and  with  it  a 
resumption  of  the  Catholic  estates, 
the  demolition  of  the  Protestant 
Cborch,  and  an  Hibernian  republic 
in  close  alliance  with  France.  The 
Radicals  hope  from  such  an  event, 
•Dch  a  spread  of  republican  princl* 
plea  in  this  country  as  will  render 
the  farther  midntenance  of  the  mo- 
asrchial  institutions  impossible.  The 
Irreligioniats  anticipate  with  delight 
the  overthrow  of  a  great  Christian 
establishment,  and  hope  from  it  to 
see  the  march  of  infidelity  speedily 
become  aa  general  in  this  country  as 
it  became  m  France  upon  the  over<» 
throw  of  ita  establishment  All  these 
claasea  have  separate  interests  indu- 
cing them  to  coalesce  for  this  great 
object ;  and  seeing  as  we  have,  what 
can  be  done  by  general  intimidation 
and  bmtal  violence,  it  is  fearful  to 
think  of  the  chances  which  exist 
againat  the  empire  holding  together. 

The  repeal,  if  brought  forward  at 
once,  will  in  the  first  instance  be 
thrown  out  by  a  large  majority ;  per^ 
haps  three  or  four  to  one.  But  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  the  project  is 
at  an  end  from  sucha  result  Ministers 
have  taught  the  revolutionists  how  to 
carry  what  at  first  appears  the  most 
hopeless  objects.  Agitation ;  pacific 
seitation ;  such  agitation  as  sickens 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  ulti- 
mately makes  them  yield  any  thing 
to  get  quit  of  it,  is  the  simple  but 
infernal   expedient  It  was  thus  that 


Catholic  Emancipation  was  carried ; 
it  was  thus  that  Reform  was  carried ; 
it  will  be  thus  that  the  dismember* 
ment  of  the  empire  will  be  carried* 

Experience  warrants  the  asser** 
tion,  that  a  democratic  society  can 
never  hold  together  long,  if  the 
ruling  poner  in  the  state  is  really 
the  popular  will.  An  aristocracy 
like  that  of  Rome  or  Venice,  may 
maintain  a  miahty  sway  for  a  course 
of  centuries,  but  a  real  democracy 
carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
speedy  and  rapid  dissolution.  Athena 
in  ancient  times,  and  Poland  in  mo- 
dem Europe  were  genuine  demo* 
cracies ;  the  empire  of  the  first,  after 
a  short  and  feverish  existence  waa 
dissolved  at  Aigospotamos;  the  pro^ 
vinces  of  the  latter  melted  away 
with  every  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  until  at  last  the  brilliant 
remnant  was  swept  from  the  book 
of  nations.  America  is  not  destined 
to  all  appearance  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule;  already  the 
Southern  States  are  arrayed  in  fierce 
hostility  against  the  Northern ;  mi^ 
nufacturing  cupidity  has  imposed  h 
tariff  upon  the  Union,  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  part  of  its  pro- 
vinces; and  before  Washinff ton's 
bones  are  dissolved  in  the  tomb,  the 
sword  of  civil  discord  will  be  drawn 
in  the  land  to  which  he  bequeathed 
the  fatal  gift  of  democratic  freedom. 

The  reason  why  democratic  so- 
cieties so  speedily  fall  to  pieces, 
and  republican  states  nerer  maii^ 
tain  any  consistency  unless  they  are 
practically  subjected  to  the  despotic 
authority  of  a  few  members,  a  Com^ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  a  Cromwell 
or  a  Napoleon,  is  that  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind,  when  invested 
with  power,  are  so  intolerably  over- 
bearing and  despotic  in  their  admi- 
nistration ;  and  have  so  little  regard 
either  in  their  words  or  their  acuons 
to  any  thing  but  their  own  indivi- 
dual interests.  This  is  a  proposition 
univercHEtlly  true }  because  it  is  found- 
ed oh  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. Look  at  private  life,  and  the 
workinff  of  the  principle  will  in- 
stantly be  perceived.  Ask  any  man 
who  has  experienced  both,  whether 
he  would  rather  be  governed  in  any 
particular,  or  do  business  in  any  de- 
partment with  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen or  a  body  of  democratic 
shopkeepers.  You  will  not  find  one 
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man  in  ten  thousand  who  in  private 
life,  and  unconnected  with  political 
agitators  will  hesitate  as  to  the  an- 
swer. The  same  cause  which  makes 
the  sway  of  a  hody  of  town  demo- 
crats disagreeable  in  a  city,  makes  a 
really  democratic  legislature  intole- 
rable in  the  political  world.  Large 
bodies  of  mankind  never  can  be 
brought  to  attend  to  the  feelings  or 
the  interests  of  others ;  they  are  in- 
variably actuated  by  their  own  pas- 
aions,  or  the  consideration  of  their 
own  advantage. 

The  operation  of  this  principle 
may  clearly  be  perceived  in  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  botn  in  past  and  present 
times.  What  caused  us  to  lose  our 
North  American  Colonies  ?  The  de- 
mocratic intolerance  of  England, 
which  would  not  share  with  its  Trans- 
atlantic provinces  any  part  of  the 
privileges  which  she  herself  had 
with  so  much  difficulty  acquired. 
Look  at  the  state  of  public  feeling  ?n 
England  on  Irish  affairs:  you  will 
there  see  the  most  resolute  determi- 
nation to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  to  aU  the  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  Look  at  Ireland: 
you  will  find  the  most  ardent  desire, 
among  all  the  Catholics  at  least,  for 
a  repeal  of  the  union,  and  a  separate 
legislatare.  The  people  of  all  the 
ffreat  towns  in  the  empire  are  clear 
for  the  immediate  emancipation  of 
the  West  India  negroes,  which  is 
tantamount  to  the  immediate  burn- 
ing of  every  West  India  plantation, 
and  the  instant  death  of  every  West 
India  proprietor','  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies  are  resolved,  before 
they  will  submit  to  extermination, 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  slave  states  in  the  southern  parts 
of  America.  Amidst  such  discord- 
ant and  unruly  elements,  the  ques- 
tion the  statesman  has  to  ask  him- 
self is,  what  chance  is  there  that  the 
vast  and  unwieldly  fabric  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  can  hold  together,  sepa- 
rated as  its  parts  are  from  each  other 
by  oceans  and  hemispheres,  aifd  em- 
bracing as  it  does  the  world  in  its 
arms  ?  The  interests,  the  passions 
of  the  different  parts  of  so  vast  a  do- 
minion, are  as  much  separated  as  the 
fojgfs  of  England  are  from  the  snows 
or  Canada,  or  the  tornado  of  the 
West  from  the  monsoon  of  the  East 
Indies.  How  thtm  are  they  to  be  held 
together,  now  that  political  power  is 


exclusively  vested  in  the  lower  class 
of  the  middling  orders ;  the  very 
men  of  all  others  the  most  arrogant 
and  presumptuous  in  their  rule  over 
others? 

One  single  example  will  suffice  to 
shew  the  imminent  danger  in  this 
respect  which  threatens  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  empire.  Every  bodv  knows 
the  fierce  and  intolerant  demands 
for  the  instant  emancipation  of  the 
neero  slaves,  which  have  been  rai- 
sed by  the  reckless  and  impassioned 
populace  of  the  great  cities  in  every 

J^art  of  the  empire.  Are  the  West 
ndia  proprietors  to  submit  quietly 
to  be  massacred,  to  give  over  their 
houses  to  the  flames,  and  their  child- 
ren to  the  tomahawk,  as  they  did  in 
St  Domingo  ?  No— warned  by  the 
dreadful  example  to  which,  with  the 
.  usual  recklessness  of  revolutionists, 
the  fanatical  party  in  this  counU'y 
shut  their  eyes,  they  are  resolved  to 
resist,  and  they  have  openly  avow- 
ed their  intention  to  the  governor, 
through  the  medium  of  their  As- 
sembly. 

'*  This  House  was  no  party  to  the 
measure  by  which  an  enquiry  was 
obtained  in  the  Commons*  House  of 
the  British  Parliament,  by  the  West 
India  proprietors  residing  out  of  this 
island ;  nor  do  we  admit  that  tlie 
House  of  Commons  can  institute  any 
effectual  enquiry  in  relation  to  Uie 
institutions  of  this  island,  or  its  in- 
ternal affairs.  To  understand  the 
laws  of  any  society,  and  the  influence 
of  customs  and  habits  over  those 
laws,  a  personal  residence  amopg 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  in- 
dispensable. No  evidence  can  con* 
yey  over  4500  miles,  those  circum- 
stances which  most  materially  affect 
the  welfare  of  a  people,  and  which, 
to  be  appreciated,  must  be  seen. 
Countries  might  be  mentioned  where 
the  laws,  in  theory,  have  been  con- 
sidered perfect;  but  where,  after 
centuries  of  legislation,  the  people 
are  starving  and  wretched.  ThiSi 
we  are  proud  to  say,  Is  not  the  case 
in  Jamaica,  notwithstanding  all  the 
defects  incident  to  the  state  of  sla- 
very, originally  forced  on  us  by 
Great  Britain. 

"As  the, House  never  did  recog- 
nise the  resolutions  of  PArliament  in 
1623— as  this  House  never  did  ad- 
mit the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  legislate  on  the  internal  af- 
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fairaofJamftica^even  when  the  West  sighted  Protestants,  in  the  cause. 
Indies  were  indirectly  represented  The  deluded  shopkeepers  of  Dublin 
in  Parliament^  we  never  can  concede  think  that  if  they  get  a  Parliament 
that  a  House  of  Commons,  which  is  in  College  Green,  they  will  have  un- 
to exist  upon  the  principle  that  ac-  heard-ot  days>f  prosperity  for  Ire« 
toal  representation  should  be  the  land.  They  little  dream  of  the  con- 
fotudation  of  l^islation,  conytw/Zy  sequences;  extinction  of  the  Church, 
daim  to  legislate  over  us,  their  free  revolution  in  the  estates,  misery, 
fellaw-^ouiUrjfmen,  in  all  respects  anarchy,  and  wretchedness  for  their 
their  equals,  but  who  have  not,  and  country,  such  as  never  before  was 
caxnot  have^  any  voice  whatever  at  felt  even  in  that  land  of  woe. 
their  election^  by  whom,  in  consc'  The  organization  which,  fostered 
fuenee,  we  are  not  represented— who  by  the  Whigs,  and  by  them  directed 
are  strangers  to  our  condition  and  to  other  purposes,  has  sprung  up  in 
interest^  and  whose  attempt  to  die-  Ireland,  and  is  now  brought  to  bear 
tate  to  us  would  consequently,  upon  upon  the  generid  fabric  of  the  em« 
their  own  principles,  or  their  own  pu-e,  is  to  the  last  degree  formidable. 
existence  as  a  legislative  body,  be  Upwards  of  5,000,000  of  Catholics 
tyranny,  and  not  legislation.  are  united  in  the  cause — men  all  ac- 

**  Experience  prevents   us  from  tuated  bv  the  strongest,  though  the 

deluding  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  most  unfounded  resentment  against 

s  dispassionate  and  impartial  result  this  country,  perfectly  reckless  of 

from  the  proceedings  of  any  Com-  consequences,  without  any  thing  to 

mittee  of  the  Commons*  House,  in  lose,  and  accustomed  to  follow  with 

relation  to  the  West  Indies;  nor  are  blind  obedience  the  dictates  of  their 

we  strangers  to  the  fact,  that  pledges  priests.     To  direct   this  immense 

are  now  i»eing  exacted  from  candi-  mass  of  physical  strength,   is  the 

dates  for  seats  in  the  new  Imperial  bigoted  and  ambitious  priesthood. 

Parliament^  to  vote,  in  respect  of  the  actuated  alike  by  religious  fervour 

colonies^  according  to  popular  die*  and  civil  ambition — burning  to  re- 

tatian,  and  not  after  ample  and  pa-  gain  possession  of  the  lost  estates  of 

tient  examination.  the  clergy,  and  to  restore  to  the  Ro- 

"  This  House  has  always  declared  man  Pontiff  the  long-lost  province 
that  they  will  constantly  and  rea-  of  the  British  isles.  To  regulate  the 
dily  adopt  every  measure  for  sub-  movements  of  the  whole,  are  a  few 
stantially  benefiting  the  condition  of  able  and  resolute  leaders,  perfectly 
the  slave  population,  whfch  our  own  acquainted  with  the  means  of  exci- 
local  experience  convinces  us  would  tinjo^  popular  passion ;  adepts  in  the 
really  conduce  to  their  welfare,  and  infernal  art  of  agitation ;  careless  of 
not  injure  those  rights. of  property  character,  who  live  on  public  agita- 
which  our  constituents  were  forced  tion,  and  would  droop  into  insignifi- 
by  the  British  Government  to  ac-  cance  under  a  resolute  and  stable  go- 
quire."  vemment.  Such  is  the  force  arrayed 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  "West  Indies  against  this  country,  and  such  the 
that  the  empire  is  threatened  with  power  which  is  wielded  at  will  by  a 
dismemberment.  Ireland  is  all  but  party  which  has  never  scrupled  to 
in  arms  to  obtain  it.  Ministers,  after  league  with  its  enemies  for  its  de- 
having  sedulously  nursed  the  sacred  struction. 

flame  of  democracy  in  that  country.  The  internal  state  to  which  great 

by  unbounded  concessions,  and  the  part  of  Ireland  has  been  brought  by 

most  lavish  gift  of  honours  to  the  the  agitation  so  lon^  anH  sedulously 

Great  Agitator,  now  find  their  pre-  fostered  by  the  Whigs  in  that  coun- 

cepts   turned    against   themselves,  try,  is  such  as  almost  to  exceed  be- 

The  machinery  they  invented  for  lief,  and  certainly  to  be  without  a 

Catholic  emancipation,  which  they  parallel  in  any  European  nation.    It 

railed  to  perfection  for  the  Reform  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  in 

bill,  is  now  brought  to  bear  upon  three-fourths  of  the  country  hardly 

die  repeal  of  the  Imion.    O'Connell  a  shadow  of  government  ;;emains. 

has  contrived,  by  the  aid  of  this  po-  Murders,  couMgrations,  robberies, 

pular  and   delusive   cry,  to  unite  are  perpetrated  at  noonday  by  bands 

not  only  ^1  the  Catholics,  but  a  por-  of  armed  peasants  well  organfzed, 

tion  also  of  the  selfish  and  short-  who  set  all  justice  at  defiance*  Pay* 
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ment  of  tithes  has  in  most  places 
totally  ceased;  paytnents  of  every 
kgid  are  in  many  suspended.  The 
persons  of  property  are,  in  the  South, 
Socking  into  the  towan  with  such 
little  property  as  they  can  save  out 
of  the  general  wreck ;  the  clergy  are 
in  most  places  literally  reduced  to 
starvation.  Are  some  of  the  murder- 
ers seized  by  a  sudden  irruption  of 
the  armed  force  in  their  vicinity  ? — 
an  infuriated  rabble  immediately  col- 
lect for  their  rescue,  and  dozens 
are  shot  before  they  can  be  convey- 
ed to  prison.  If  brought  to  trial,  a 
mere  mockery  of  justice  ensues ;  the 
jury,  the  witnesses,  are  all  served 
with  notices,  that  if  they  either  con- 
vict or  swear  against  the  people's 
friends,  they  will  forthwith  be  shot 
or  roasted  alive  in  their  houses ;  and 
if  any  courageous  men  venture  to 
do  so,  they  are  soon  consigned  with 
their  families  to  the  flames.  The 
prisoners  are  acquitted,  and  the 
ludge,  in  despair  at  obtaining  justice, 
Breaks  up  the  assizes.  Such  is  the 
state  to  which  Ireland  has  been 
brought  by  Whig  agitafion,  and  the 
most  complete  application  of  the 
principles  of  Whig  government. 

To  shew  that  we  do  not  exagge- 
rate the  distraction,  we  extract  at 
hazard  from  one  of  the  last  Ministe- 
rial papers. 

"  Under  the  usual  head  of  Irish 
outrages,*^  says  the  Courier,  •*  will  be 
found  the  accustomed  list  of  mur- 
ders and  atrocities  of  daily  occur- 
rence in  that  distracted  country.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  present  to 
our  readers  within  the  limits  of  a 
newspaper  a  full  account  of  Uie 
cruelties,  amounting  to  ferocity — of 
the  disorders,  bordering  on  rebel- 
lion, which  now  characterise  the 
breaking  up  of  the  bonds  of  society 
in  Ireland.  Foreign  Governments 
look  on  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  extraordinary  aspect  of 
this  third  part  of  the  British  Empire ; 
and  are  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the 
value  cf  that  political  liberty  under 
whose  garb  the  agitators  of  Ireland 
carry  on  their  successful  machina- 
tions, 

**  But  enough,  it  appears,  is  not  yet 
done  to  satisfy  the  designs  of  those 
who  seek  to  profit  by  the  excesses 
of  their  misguided  fellow-country- 
men. The  open  murder,  and  the 
-midnight  assassination— the  ravaged 


dwellina;,  and  the  hearth  made  deso- 
late— the  letting  loose  of  a  spirit  of 
fury  that  spares  neither  age  nor  in- 
fancy, sex  nor  station ;  unexampled 
as  it  is  in  any  age  or  in  any  country, 
are  not  yet  enough.  These  isolated 
acts  of  outrage  are  but  the  drilling 
of  agitation  to  prepare  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  for  deeper  cnmes 
and  greater  horrors;  man  has  been 
set  against  man;  but  now  country 
Is  to  be  leagued  against  country;  an 
Irish  Convention  is  to  complete 
what  Irish  agitation  has  begun. 

*'  But  is  tnere  no  majesty  in  the 
law,  no  power  in  the  government, 
that  can  awe  or  control  these  des- 

Eerate  proceedings  ?  Is  agitation  to 
e  allowed  to  ripen  into  mischief, 
mischief  into  sedition,  and  sedition 
into  civil  war ;  without  one  vigorous 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  guardians 
of  the  public  safety  to  protect  the 
commonwealth  from  the  disasters 
impendhig  over  it  ?  With  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  present  Cabbet  must 
feel  of  being  backed  by  the  support 
of  every  friend  to  peace  and  order 
in  the  empire,  surely  there  can  bene 
fear  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty, 
great  though  that  difficulty  be? 
Wherefore  is  the  hesitation?  The 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land is  not  wont  to  be  daunted  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty;  neither  is 
he  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  the 
ability  to  devise,  or  the  energy  to 
exert  the  mea^s  of  asserting  tiie 
authority  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  law.  What  is  the  avowed  object 
of  the  agitators  of  Ireland?  Sepa- 
ration ; — separation  from  the  Bridsfa 
empire ;  with  the  liberty,  we  must 
suppose,  to  form  foreign  allhinces 
against  England  I  Why,  what  an 
absurdity  is  this  ? 

"  It  will  hardly  be  believed  in 
after  ages,  that  a  proposition  so  mon- 
strous— that  impudence  so  consum- 
mate— that  a  confidence  in  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Irish  people  so  great- 
existed  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Still  greater  will  be  the  wonder  that 
it  existed  so  long  unchecked— that 
society  allowed  itself  to  be  outraged 
—that  the  law  allowed  itoelf  to  be 
insulted  — that  the  government  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  braved,  day  afi^ 
day,  week  after  week,  and  month  af- 
ter month,  by  a  band  of  selfish  agita- 
tors, whose  very  insignificance  id 
numbers,  wealth,  and  station,  was 
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tempt with  which  they  were  treat- 

ML 

fi»erjraiaii  in  Great  Britsain  knows 
tbat  this  ie  the  state  of  Ireland^  iHit 
^^   *•    ■•*  generaUj  known,  either 
what  is  the  real  cause  of  this  dread- 
£ml  flitote  of  thiD^  or  the  imenaent 
>ger  which  it  threatens  to  the 
•lo  empire.    The  Whigs,  seeng 
^  their  darling  system  of  cond- 
haiaanaiid  concession  has  brought 
the  eonntrj  to  such  an  eztremny, 
shea  their  eyes  to  the  subject  altoge- 
ther, aed,  without  ever  thinking  of 
the  leeelta  in  ireiand,  resoive  tiie 
Bsere  streiNioiialy  to  apply  it  on  the 
meet  extended  scale  in  this  country. 
It  ia,  therefore,  of  incdcttlable  im- 
pnrtanoe  tiiat  it  should  be  consfMltly 
repeated,  and  generally  known,  that 
it  IB  the  Whigs  and  ike  Whigs  aUme 
who  have  brought  Ireland  to   this 
past ;  that  it  is  their  ambition  and 
agitation  which  has  for  half  a  cen- 
tury distracted  that  unhappy  coun- 
try $  thai  it  is  their  principles  which 
have  been  disseminated  throueh  its 
Tutlileaa  inhabitants;  their  p<riitical 
machinery  which   has  been  there 
erected  with  such  unparalleled  con- 
sequences, and  their  system  of  mis- 
rale  which  has  almost  extinguished 
every  ▼eetlge  of  order  throughout 
the  Uad.    For  ^irty  years  past,  all 
that  the  Whigs  recommenced  and 
ccHiiettded  for  has  been  done  for 
the  Emerald   Isle.      They  recom- 
mended the  relaxation  of  the  Catho- 
lic code,  and  the  Catholic  code  was 
rdaxed ;  they  strenuously  contend- 
ed for  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
Catholic  emancipation  was  granted ; 
they  incessantly  inculcated  a  conci- 
liatory system,  and  a  conciliatory 
system  was  pursued ;  they  boasted, 
if  they  had  the  gOTemment  of  Ire- 
land, they  would   soon  render   it 
tranquil,  and  they  obtained  the  go- 
vernment; they  contended  for  a  wide 
extension  of  the  electoral  franchise 
to  the  Catholic,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  Protestant  corporations,  and 
they  have  carried  both  these  ob- 
jects.     And  under  this  increasing 
system  of  conciliation,   weakness, 
and  concession,  Ireland  has   been 
constantly  growing  worse,  until  at 
length,  upon  the  aequtsitlon  of  the 
Reform  Bill  and  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocratie  priocifrfes,  its  state  has  be- 
eeitte  Qhsmioly  intolerable,  and  a 
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disgrace,  not  only  to  Great  Britahi. 
but  to  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary, 
or  at  THriance  with  what  might  have 
been  expected,  in  this  lamentable 
progress.    It  was  all  predicted,  be- 
tore  the  system  of  concession  began, 
by  those  who  knew  Ireland  best  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  or  who 
had  any  historical  information   on 
this.      Men  do  not  become  major 
at  a  yeai"  old  Hf  we  expose  eariy 
youth  to  the  duties  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  manhood,  inevilable  ruhi 
must  be  the  consequence.   A  nation 
is  net  fit  for  free  institutions  or  a 
liberal  system  in  the  infency  of  ci- 
vilisation.  Centttriea  must  roll  over 
Ireland  before  she  can  bear,  with- 
out distraction,   tiie   political  pas- 
siotta  of  England.  When  her  peoplb 
are  industrious,  sober,  and  rational ; 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  mid- 
dling ranks  have  some  property  and 
something  to  lose  by  conirulsion; 
when  practical  Informatioh  is  gene- 
rally difi^sed,  and  useful  knowledge 
spread  among  the  poor ;  when  they 
have  been  found,  in  a  word,  fkith- 
ful  in  a  very  little,  then  they  may  be 
made  rulers  over  ten  cities.    But  to 
invest  its  semibarbarous,  destitute, 
and  priest-ridden  population  with 
the  same  political  franchises,  and  the 
same  electoral  powers  as  the  sober 
yeomanry  of  England ;  to  pour  into 
their  ardent  and  impassioned  inlnds 
the  same  passions,  as  11  was  not 
deemed  safe  to  extend  to  England 
till  the  elghtii'  century  of' its  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  was  an  act  of 
insanity,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
comparable  in  English  history,  and 
shews  that  our  rulers  are  the  worthy 
imitators  of   the  French  Kational 
Assembly,  who  had  one  system  of 
government  ready  for  men  iii  All 
stages  of  civilisation,  from  the  la- 
vage td  the  philosopher,  and  would 
willingly  have  charged  themselves 
with  the  formation  of  constitutions 
for  the  whole  human  race.    What 
has  now  been  done,  is  not  to  give  the^ 
least  liberty  to  the  people,  tor  they 
are  utterly  incapable  of  either  un- 
derstanding or  exercising  it;  but  to> 
bestow  an  enormous  and  despotic 
power  upon  the  priests  and  the  de- 
magogues, the  very  men  whose  am- 
bitfon  has  proved  the  ruiti  of  the 
country. 
That  evil,  fatftretef ,  has  b€eh  Ame 
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'  and  cannot  be  undone.  The  point 
for  consideration  now  iB,  what  is  to 
be  the  effect,  we  do  not  say  upon 
Ireland,  but  upon  the  whole  empire, 
of  this  formidable  iuTasion  of  demo- 
cratic violence,  and  Catholic  ambi* 
tion.  Upon  this  head  there  is  no 
room,  we  fear,  for  any  but  the  most 
gloomy  prognostications.  Ireland, 
under  the  misrule  of  the  Whigs,  has 
got  to  such  a  pitch  of  anarchy,  that 
it  will  reouire  all  the  energy  and 
power  of  England  to  put  it  down. 
A  civil  war  must  be  anticipated, in  the 
effort  to  expel  from  their  minds  the 
inflammatory  doctrines  with  which 
the  Whigs  have  filled  them.  And 
when  this  calamitous  event  arrives, 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  will  remain  un- 
concerned spectators  of  the  strife  ? 
Is  there  no  danger  of  France  lending 
the  hand  of  fraternity  to  Uie  ardent 
spirits  on  the  other  side  of  St  George's 
Channel  ?  Are  we  sure  thattiiey  will 
refuse  the  proffered  alliance  and  aid 
of  the  Hibernian  Republic  ?  Are  the 
projects  of  1798  quite  forgotten? 
Has  England  any  certainty  from  the 
extreme  fidelity  with  which  they 
have  kept  their  promise  in  regard  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  that  the  Irish 
demagogues  will  be  perfectly  loyal 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  under 
a  separate  legislature?  These  are 

Suestions  which  it  will  become  the 
ritish  legislators  to  ask  themselves, 
in  anticipation  of  the  events  which, 
to  all  human  appearance,  will  meet 
them  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
New  Parliament 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  of 
importance  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 

{profound  and  inextinguishable  jea- 
ousy  with  which  all  the  European 
powers,  and  all  parties  on  the  Con- 
tinent, rej^ard  the  naval  superiority 
and  political  Importance  of  England. 
We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say 
that  this  feeling  is  universal.  All 
parties,  royalists,  republicans,  aris- 
tocrats, democrats,  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  deep  and  universal 
hatred  of  this  country.  It  is  hard  to 
say,  whether  it  is  most  virulent  in 
the  royalist  or  democratic  writers ; 
In  Lacretelle  or  Thiers ;  or  whether 
it  prevails  most  at  the  imperial  or 
the  republican  courts  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  or  Paris.  They  may  like  the 
English  as  individuals,  they  may  ad- 
mire their  institutioiui  but  they  all 


have  the  most  cordial  hatred  at  their 
political  power,  and  would  gladly 
join  in  a  crusade  to  restore  what  they 
call  the  Liberty  of  the  Seas ;  that  is, 
to  destroy  the  English  fleet,  and  with 
it  the  political  preponderance  of  this 
country. 

Our  West  India  Colonies  also  are 
placed,  as  it  were,  within  the  jaws 
of  a  power  animated  with  as  bitter  a 
feeling  of  animosity  at  England,  and 
possessed  of  perhaps  ereater  means 
of  injuring  it.    America  has  long 
coveted  Jamaica;  she  openly  aspires 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co; and  by  theposaesBion  of  the  Ha- 
vannah  and  Cuoa,  she  will  ere  long 
obtain  it.    When  the  evil  day  comes 
to  England,  the  Southern  States  of 
America  will  not  be  alow  in  coalesdaff 
with  our  West  India  islands;  and 
with  them  will  fall  aeven  millioiM 
annually  of  exported  mtoufactures 
and  import  dutfea  to  the  British  Em- 
pire.   It  is  impoaaible  adequately  to 
measure  the  extent  of  this  calamltj. 
National   bankruptcy  must  imme- 
diately ensue  from  the  failure  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  revenue,  and 
unheard  of  diatreas    must  spread 
among  our  manufactures  from  the 
extinction  of  so  great  a  part  of  their  * 
export  aale;  but  what  ia  that  to  tlie 
Revolutioniata  ?    They  never  bare, 
and  never  will  learn  by  experience, 
but  will  ^o  on  in  future  as  in  time 
past,  deriding  the  danger,  and  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  till  it  falls 
upon  them. 

The  aituation,  therefore,  of  the 
English  empire    is    very  peculiar. 
,  Two  large  and  important  parts  of, 
ita  dominiona  are  ready  to  break  off, 
to  coaleace  with  any  neighbour  to 
aever  the  connexion  with  the  mo- 
ther country ;  and  we  have  at  tbtt 
very  moment  placed  ever  our  headi 
a  legislature,  chosen  in  such  a  waj, 
as  to  be  of  all  others  the  least  cal- 
culated to  hold  together  the  un- 
wieldy dominion,   llie  British  cities 
loudly  clamoured  at  the  late  elec- 
tions for  immediate  enuucipation  of 
the  negroes;  and  the  West  Indies 
have  not  one  representative  of  their 
interest  in  Parliament  The  Reform 
Bill  has  effectually  disfrnnchised  the 
colonies ;  the  East  and  West  Indies; 
and>  Canada   put   together  could 
hardly  muster  up  five  votes.   Id- 
atead  of  men  identified  with  their 
interests,  acquainted  with  their  cir- 
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camsUncefl,  sbaring  in  their  feelings, 
ve  hare  the  legislatare  filled  with 
tJiedelegmtee  of  deluded  manufactu- 
ren,  pledged  to  measures  that  must 
lead  to  their  destructton.  While  the 
Radicals  of  England  are  clamouring 
for  instant  freedom  for  the  savages 
of  the  West  Indies ;  Uie  Repealers  of 
Ireland  are  struggling  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  uncontrolled 
lioense  for  the  savages  of  Ireland; 
and  the  govemment»  which  lives 
apon  expedients  and  concessions, 
strivea  to  preserve  its  ascendency, 
bjr  conceding  sometimes  to  the  one 
faction,  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  ^ 
In  the  midst  of  such  agitation  and  * 
▼adUatlon,  industry  is  paralysed, 
and  property  disappears,  in  both  the 
disconkented  parts  of  our  domi« 
ni<Ni;  and  even  the  well-affected  in 
Ireland  and  the  Vfest  Indies,  from 
a  sense  of  the  intolerable  evils  they 
are  saiferinff  under  BritiBb  rule,  in- 
sensibly fall  into  the  wishes  of 
those  who  represent  a  separation 
from  the  mother  country  as  the 
only  remedy  for  the  existing  cala- 
mities. Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
stale  of  things  can  continue  for  any 
length  of  time ;  or  least  of  all,  that 
it  can  continue  in  presence  of 
powerful  and  energetic  enemies, 
anxious  for  the  first  moment  of 
weakness  to  combine  against  this 
country,  and  wreak  upon  Great 
Britain  the  fancied  wrongs,  and  real 
jealousies,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years? 

The  Whigs  have  been  in  power 
little  more  than  two  years;  but, 
during  tiiat  time,  they  have  contrived 
to  furnish  precedents  for  almost 
every  species  of  disaster  which  can 
be  accumulated  upon  the  empire. 
Are  the  political  agitators  violent 
and  seditious  in  their  designs;  do 
they  threaten  the  tranquillity  or 
peace  of  the  state ;  they  can  appeal 
to  the  Ministers  of  State  who  corre- 
sponded with  Political  Unions,  and 
expressed  their  humble  thanks  to 
the  president  of  an  assemblage  of 
150,000  men,  by  whom  resolutions 
to  pay  no  taxes  were  passed.  Is 
murder  or  anarchy  threatened ;  they 
can  appeal  to  a  Premier  who  ad- 
vised the  Bishops  to  put  their  houses 
in  order.  Do  other  nations  assail 
Great  Britain,  while  torn  by  its  in- 
surgent provinces,  and  seek  to  con- 
vert a  moment  of  intestine  weakness 


into  one  of  foreign  subjugation; 
they  have  the  precedent  of  Belgium 
ready  to  apply  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Ireland  and  England,  and  will 
find  ample  vindication  for  all  tliey 
can  do  in  the  protocols  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  Foreign  enemies,  do- 
mestic revolutionists,  have  been 
taught  by  an  unprincipled  adminis- 
tration, the  lessons  which  they  may 
turn  with  fatal  effect  against  the 
peace  and  independence  of  the 
empire.  We  do  not  say  that  our 
rulers  did  these  things  with  this  in- 
tention; what  we  assert  is,  that 
they  have  this  consequence;  and 
such  always  will  be  the  result  of 
measures  pursued  by  ambitious  men, 
reckless  of  every  thing  but  their  ovm 
party  purposes. 

The  system  of  government  pursued 
of  late  in  Ireland,  *has  been  so  vari- 
able that  it  is  impossible  to  say  on 
what  principle  it  is  founded.  They 
have  alternately  caressed  and  fawned 
on  the  leaders  of  a^tatlon,  and  let 
loose  tlie  vials  of  their  wrath  on  their 
misguided  followers.  Blood,  as  Mr 
O'Gonnel  says,  has  been  shed  pro- 
fusely in  Ireland  since  Lord  Angle- 
sey's administration  began ;  and  the 
author  of  all  that  discord  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  So'far 
as  any  thin^  like  principle  can  be 
discovered  m  their  conduct,  they 
appear  to  have  *made  it  a  rule  to 
cringe  to  the  revolutionists  of  autho- 
rity, and  rage  against  the  revolution- 
ists of  no  consiaeration ;  to  act  with 
severity  towards  the  poor,  and  with 
weakness  towards  the  depositaries 
even  of  rabble  authority.  The  symp- 
toms of  a  better  spirit  were  once 
visible,  and  Mr  Stanley's  administra- 
tion began  with  a  vigour  which  made 
the  hearts  of  all  patriots  in  the  king- 
dom glad ;  but  tne  bright  dawn  was 
soon  overcast,  and  in  the  tempest  of 
Reform,  all  the  promises  of  the  morn- 
ing were  overwhelmed.  Mr  Bovton 
has  well  characterized,  at  one  of  the 
late  meetings  of  the  Ck)nservatlve 
Society  in  Dublin,  their  proceedings : 
— **  As  long  as  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect that  by  our  exertions  in- the  dif- ' 
ferent  counties  we  might  be  enabled 
to  give  that  support  in  Parliament  to 
that  party  to  which  we  are  allied,  I 
allude  to  the  English  Conservative 
party— a  party  from  which  I  trust 
the  Irish  Protestant  Conservative 
party  never   will   be    disunited-^ 
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^cbeers)— 4M  leag,  I  say,  as  there  was 
a  fair  prospect  of  supportiiig  those 
ladiviotials  of  our  partf,  by  opposing 
the  members  which  were  put  for- 
ward by  gOTeriimeiit»  it  was  plaioly 
our  duty  to  strain  every  nerve  as 
well  to  return  our  own  friends,  and 
failing  in  that,  to  oust  the  eoTem- 
ment  candidates— (cheers.)  The  po- 
sition in  which  we  are  now  placed  is 
of  a  twofold  nature— first,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Roman  Catholics  on  one 
hand,  who  are  our  most  formidable 
opponents— (hear,  hear.)  I  do  not 
mean  the  Roman  Catholic  proprie- 
tors of  Ireland  generally — ^for  that  ^ 
Ihere  does  eust  a  body  of  Roman ' 
Catholics  who  possess  property  in 
this  country,  ana  who  are  as  anxious 
as  we  are  to  stem  the  might/  move- 
ment which  is  now  going  forward, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  conduct 
of  this  body  has  excited  the  wrath 
of  the  demagogues  and  their  agents 
the  priests.  Such  is  the  state  of 
thraldom  in  which  they  are  held, 
that  ^e  JBoman  Catholic  geiUrp  amd 
men  of  wealth  are  vnable  to  give 
utterance  to  the  feelinge  by  which  I 
am  confident  they  are  animated-r- 
(hear,  hear.)  It  must  be  their  inte- 
rest to  preserve  their  properties — 
and,  if  the  present  movement  be  un- 
checked, the  religion  of  the  party 
possessing  wealth  will  form  but  an 
indifferent  excuse  for  his  retaining  it 
—(hear,  hear,  hear.)  In  addition  to 
the  priests  and  agitators  who  hold 
the  ^mocracy  of  the  country  in  their 
power,  we  have  also  to  contend  with 
a  second  foe,  namely,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  which  is  main- 
ly mischievous  by  the  assistance 
which  it  affords  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic democracy  in  its  tremendous 
efforts  to  upset  Protestantism  and 

Eroperty  in  this  country— (hear, 
aar^hear.)  Government  partakes 
of  the  Manichean  principle — ^namely, 
that  it  contains  an  evil  spirit  and  a 
good  spirit— an  evil  principle  and  a 
eood  principle.  A  disposition  has 
been  recently  evinced  by  certain 
members  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
■  ment  to  act  upon  a  conservative  prin- 
ciple, and  make  some  effort  to  stop 
the  effects  that  must  follow  the  as- 
cendency which  the  democratic  par- 
ty have  obtained,  the  first  result  of 
which  must  be  the  separation  of  this 
country  from  the  parent  state— (hear, 
hear.)    So  far  this  good  pri^ple 


extends--4f  any  diing  can  be  called 
good  that  emanates  from  euch  a 
source— (cheers.)  We  find,  however, 
that  this  slight  ejddbition  to  do  good 
is  controlled  by  another  portion  of 
the  Irish  govemmen^^whose  exer- 
tions are  unremitting  to  render  nuga* 
tory  even  this  triflkig  tendency  to 
repair  errors." 

Of  the  system  pursued  by  govern- 
ment and  its  effects,  the  same  elo- 
quent and  powerful  orator  gives  the 
following  account: — 

"My  wish  is  to  unite  all  clanea  of 
Protestants,  and  there  are  many  who 
are  sot  members  of  this  Societf  ,  who 
are  as  deeply  interested  in  the  maiD- 
tenance  ot  order  aa  we  are,  and  who, 
1  believe^  begin  to  see,  since  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  has  become 
known»  the  mischievous  course  thef 
had  been  pursuing— (hear,  hesr.)— 
I  should  therefore  oe  anxioui  tosab- 
mit  to  the  Society  an  address  to  pro- 
prietors of  every  denominstion  ia 
this  country — not  confining  it  to  the 
members  of  the  Conservative  Socie- 
ty, but  to  those  without  its  pile— 
shewing  them  the  necessity  ef  uni- 
ting upon  one  principle  of  renderiog 
innocuous  the  efforts  of  Mr  O'Con- 
^1  and  his  par^-;;-and  to  lay  before 
the  government  a  "plain  statement  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  oountrf, 
calling  upon  them  to  adopt  measures 
to  give  a  permanent  security  to  pro- 
perty, ana  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
trol that  agitation  which  has  mamly 
been  encouraged  by  thegovemmeot, 
and  which  is  now  in  itn  results  de- 
vastating the  country— (cheers.)-! 
need  not  repeat,  what  I  ssid  before, 
thMi  it  is  plain  to  any  person  that  if 
the   same   system   of  govenuneot 
which  has  been  pursued  for  the  last 
two  years  be  preserved  in,  no  na»'s 
life  or  property  will  be  safe  in  three 
of  the  provinces — and  propertj,  even 
in  Ulster,  will  not  be  worth  fine  sears' 
^mrcAoM— (hear,  hear,  bear)— there- 
fore any  person  who  has  property  to 
lose  ought  to  be  equally  interested 
with  us  in  its  preservation,  even  al- 
though they  may  not  be  imbued  with 
so  deep  a  tinge  of  party  feeling  as  we 
are— (hear,  hear.)   It  must  be  mani- 
fest to  the  most  careless  observer, 
that  there  is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  democracy  to  make  a 
general  attack  upon  all  property  iQ 
the  country— it  ought  to  be  our  care 
to  effect^  il^omible,  such  sa  organi- 
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nlioa  of  Protoatttit  itrtngth  as  will 
eoaUe  us  to  repel  the  atteck."— 
(Cheers.) 

Froni  this  coBtiBiisnee  of  suferliig 

tod  mamrehf  in  Ireland,  nothing  hut 

addltioDBl  floudetjr  for  a  dissolution 

•f  the  Union  can  be  anticipated.  The 

Irish  see,  bj  bitter  experience,  that 

it  is  productive  of  no  other  result 

hut  miserjr  to  them.    And  hoir  is  it 

ts  be  expected  that  anj  daas  in  that 

coa^ry  is  long  to  advocate  the  con- 

iczioB  with  agovenunent  from  which 

Mch  a  result  flows?  Can  we  expect 

that  the  Irish  are  to  nNnaia  loyal  to  a 

djnaatj  vsder  whose  rale  they  hare 

csperieaoed  incesssat  munler,  sBf 

srebf,  and  wretchedness?  Can  we 

ezpe«:t  tlmt  the  Protestants  are  to 

refeun  their  loyalty  when  thedsgger  is 

perpetually  held  to  their  throats,  and 

their  lives  and  properties,  even  hi  the 

■sest  tranquil  parts  of  ihe  country, 

srs  net  worth  two  years'  purchase? 

Csn-wu  suppose  that  liie  Englishpeo* 

pie  are   long  to  iMk  en  tiw  uMi 

vrion'ns  a  public  bcaelit,  when  they 

see  that  eeualry  daily  getting  worse 

and  worse;  thearmyofcheempirein* 

oenntly  absorbed  in  keepinff  It  from 

brsshiiig  into opMi Insurrectton ;  and 

its  indoStry  oenstantly  overwhelmed 

by  the  Kiundatien  of  its  indigence  ? 

Ilie  thhig  is  obviously  out  of  the 

quBBlien,  Mutual  recrimination  and 

diBguet  must  ensue  on  both  sides  of 

the  Chaatiel,  and  die  people  of  both 

countries   prepared   to   relinquish, 

without  a  atrugelei  a  connexion  from 

whiiah  notfaingbttt  mutual  calamity 

has  hitherte  ensued,  but  which  must, 

if  severed,  ]nove  fotel  to  the  indsh 

pendence  of  both. 

Is  thore  any  man  in  his  senses,  out 
of  the  pale  of  O'CouneU's  dapes,  who 
inragines  that  if  the  union  of  the 
Psrfissnents  is  dissolved,  the  mrion  of 
the  Crowm$  wiU  long  survive  tiie  se- 
paration? With  a  Parliament  diesen 
by  the  Catholic  ten^ttnders,led  by 
0*Connell,  and  inflamed  by  ^e  vio- 
lent hatred  at  this  country  which  is 
unhi^ipily  soconmonin  the  usterisle, 
what«bance  is  theretbat  tltesuprema- 
cy  of  Eoglsad  will  be  acknowledged  ? 
—Will  Prance,  which  ever  since  the 
Kevdlution  has  been  looking  to  Ire- 
land as  the  weric  point  in  the  British 
empire,  when  the  point  of  the  vradge 
msy  be  inserted,  forego  the  long- 
wished  for  opportunity  of  allying  it- 
self with  the  daring  and  reckless 


Spirits  on  the  other  side  of  St 
eorge's Channel?  And  what  chance 
has  Knglsad  of  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence, if  pressed  by  a  coalition  of 
the  Continental  States,  esgev  to  hum- 
ble the  mistress  of  the  wares,  with 
Ireland  in  its  rsar  in  a  stats  of  fierce 
and  implacable  hostility  ?  When  the 
principles  we  have  inculcated  in  re- 

erd  to  Belgium,  and  the  example  wa 
ve  set  at  Antwerp  are  retorted 
upon  ourselves;  when  the  Europesn 
Powers  tell  us  that  we  must  concede 
to  the  insurgent  province,  and  that 
a  separattou  of  tne  government  of 
tiie  two  islands,  and  a  close  slUsnce 
between  the  rebels  and  France  is 
essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe  $ 
with  wliat  moral  force  will  we  Im  able 
to  resist  the  inference,  with  what 
physical*  strength  repel  the  aggres* 
sieu? 

Ireland,  therefore,  is  no  lonffera 
question  from  which  the  people  of 
England  esn  turn  with  inaifference^ 
or  banish  £rom  their  minds  ss  hope- 
less as  if  it  was  theallair  of  a  foreign 
state.  Our  own  existence  as  a  aar 
tiMi,  our  national  independence,  our 
civil  liberties,  are  at  stske.  The 
peril  now  staring  us  in  the  face,  may 
produce  consequences  which  siJ  the 
might  of  NspoleoQ  could  not  effect 
The  great  danger  which  thresisas  all 
democratic  states,  is  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  distsnt  provinces  of  the 
empire.  We  have  chosen  to  muU»- 
ply  tills  danger  tenfold  by  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  we  have  given  to 
England,  and  the  free  scope  to  po- 

gular  passion  which  we  have  ests- 
lished  in  Irelsnd.  By  Catholic 
emancipation,  we  have  opisned  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Popish  h&srarchy  ac- 
cess to  the  Leffislature.  By  the  Re- 
form Bill,  we  have  placed  the  Irish 
representation  at  the  mercy  of  a  fu- 
rious snd  empassioned  multitude, 
Wilfully  directed  by  cool  and  able 
leaders,  who  wield  the  enerj^s  of 
that  fierce  democracy  for  thetf  own 
private  ambition,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  republic  in 
that  island,  in  which  the  whole 
power  will  really  be  in  their  hands. 
As  the  reward  of  our  indulgent  and 
liberal  conduct  towards  that  coun- 
try, we  receive  a  fierce  and  hsughty 
demand  for  a  sepsration  ;  accompa- 
nied with  the  threat  that  they  will 
never  cease  to  agitate  and  distract 
both  countries  till  ^  dismember 
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ment  of  the  empire  is  e£fected.    We  present,  from  entering  into  a  cordial 

long  ago  asserted  that  the  passing  of  co-operation  and  union  with  this  he- 

th6  Reform  Bill  would  ultimately  roic  body. 

prove  the  death-warrant  of  the  Bri-  Of  the  principles  of  this  body  we 
tish  Empire.  How  rapidly  are  the  cannot  give  a  better  account  than  in 
immediate  foreseen  and  foretold  con-  the  words  of  the  Honourable  and 
sequences  of  that  measure,  hurrying  Rev.  Marcus  Beresford  at  a  late  meet- 
on  the  catastrophe  I  ing  of  the  Conservative  Society  of 

Is'  then  the  case  utterly  hopeless  ?  Dublin. 
Are  there  no  means,  even  after  all  "  My  Lord,  the  Orangemen  of  Ire- 
the  insanity  of  the  last  five  years,  of  land  are  not  men  who  would  be  led 
averting  the  prostration  of  the  Bri-  on  by  any  reckless  or  desperate  set 
tish  Empire  ?  And  are  we  to  be  con*  of  individuals,  however  high  their 
tent  to  remain  quietly  allowing  mur-  station,  or  however  great  their  gra- 
der, conflagration,  and  massacre  to  dation  in  society,  to  attempt  to  mur- 
prevail  in  Ireland,  till  the  sense  of  der  a  judge  of  the  land,  and  set  in 
unbearable  affony  produce  a  convul-  flames  one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
sive  effort,  which  for  ever  separates  his  Majesty's  dominions.  Neither 
the  two  islands  ?  No  I  the  means  of  are  the  Orangemen  a  bodv  who 
salvation  still  remain :  they  are  sim-  would  hurry  on  revolution  for  the 
pie,  easy,  and  iust,  of  tried  eflicacy  purpose  of  enjoying  the  plunder  that 
and  established  force.  If  the  em-  might  be  thrown  in  their  way.  Nei- 
pire  is  torn  asunder,  it  is  only  be-  tber  are  the  Orangemen  a  mob  that 
cause  from  the  force  of  political  pre-  would  stand  round  the  atheist  and 
judice  we  refuse  to  use«ihem.  the  blasphemer,  and  cheer  him  on 

Ireland  possesses  within  its  bosom,  while  he  was  singing  Uie  praises  of 

a  great  and  noble  race,  boui^d  to  this  anarchy  and  confusion.  Neitiber,  my 

country  by  every  tie   of   religion.  Lord,  are  the  Orangemen  a  body  who 

kindred,  and  interest;  indomitable  would  take  away  the  blessed  Book 

in  resolution,  inexhaustible  in  re«  of  God  from  the  rising  generation, 

sources ;  whose  organization,  under  Neither  are  the  Orangemen  a  dass  of 

the  pressure  of  common  danger,  has  persons  who  would  deprive  God's 

become  perfect ;  whose  courage  is  poor  blinded  creatures  of  his  best 

equal  to  the  rudest  encounter.    Re-  and  most  inestimable  gift — the  know- 

peatedly  during  the  last  three  cen-  ledge  of  salvation.     Neither  are  the 

turies,  when  concession  and  weak-  Orangemen  persons  who  would  pull 

ness  had  brought  the  country  to  the  down  the  Church — they  know  not 

brink  of  ruin,  have  they  interposed,  why  nor  wherefore — unless  it  were 

and  with  their  mighty  arm  stayed  to  please  a  reckless,  wild,  and  un- 

the  spoiler.     They  saved  it  in  the  Rodly  set  of  individuals.    Butp  my 

Tyrone  rebellion ;  they  saved  it  ia  Lord,  the  Orangemen  are  a  claM  of 

1798;  they  are  ready  to  save  it  in  persons  who  are  always  ready  to 

1838.    Their  interests  are  identified  support  the  law  of  the  land^even  at 

with  England ;  their  hearts  are  Bri-  the  expense  of  the  last  drop  of  their 

tish ;  they  sympathize  with  the  glo-  blood.    They  will  repel  outrage,  but 

ries  of  England,  and  execrate  the  not  create  it    The  Orangemen  of 

infidel   triumphs    of  the    tri-color.  Ireland  are  ready  to  support  the 

They  know  that  a  repeal  of  the  Union  Church  as  by  law  established— aye, 

would  speedily  be  followed  by  the  and  as  their  fathers  did  before  them, 

confiscation  of  their  estates,  the  firing  commit  their  bodies  to  the  flames 

of  their  dwellings,  the  murder  of  before  they  would  suffer  the  blas- 

their  families,    "nieir  feelings,  their  phemous  and  heretical  Church  of 

associations,  are  all  identified  with  Rome  to  fill  this  land  once  more  with 

England's  glory;  they  recur  with  her  abominations.     My  Lord,  the 

enthusiasm  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Orangemen  of  Ireland  are  scriptural 

which  established  our  national  liber-  Christians,  Church  of  England  men, 

ties,  and  recount  with  deserved  pride  and  Presbyterians — but  yet  one  body 

their  heroic  achievements  in  the  war  united  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  deter- 

with  the  French  Revolution.    No-  mined  to  support  each  other  in  all 

thing  but  infatuation  could  prevent  cases  of  difficulty  and  danger.  They 

the  English  Government  and   the  are  determined  to  make  a  noble 

English  nation,  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  stand  against  rebellion,  rerolution, 
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MBxnhy,  and  bloodshed <^and  for  the  and  efficient  form,  we  cannot  give 
trath  that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  so  good  an  account  as  in  the  words  of 
which  thej  value  more  than  their  Mr  Boyton.  **  1  believe,  my  Lord,  that 
liresy  or  any  possession  which  they  we  have  not  eo  much  reason  to  com- 
have  under  heaven.  And  let  no  man  plain  of  the  effects  of  Reform  in  thin- 
say  that  our  dear  and  cherished  bre-  ning  our  ranks  as  the  Government 
thren,  the  Presbyterians,  do  not  join  have.  We  told  the  Government  that 
heart  and  hand  in  supporting  our  they  would  lose  all  these. membec8» 
Giurdi.    Having  lived  in  a  mixed  and  that  they  would  be  transferred 
population    of    Presbyterians    and  to  Mr  0*Conne] I,  and  the  prophecy 
Cfaurch  of  England  men,  I  can  bear  has  been  fulfilled  both  in  spirit  and 
witaeaa  that  when  a  man  in  the  mi-  letter.    We  are  not,  however,  to  be 
aistrf  is  a  real  minister  of  the  Church  disheartened  at  any  thing  that  has 
of  England,  who  holds  to  the  spirit  occurred.    We  have  not  been  taken 
of  the  litumr  and  the  articles  of  the  by  surprise — ^all  that  has  occurred 
Christian  faith,  and  discharges  his  we  fully  anticipated — but  notwith- 
daty  as  a  faithful  steward,  then  the  standing,  our  force  in  the  present 
Presbyterians  look  up  to  that  man  Parliament  is  nearly  as  strong  as  in 
and  bless  him,"  the  Parliament  which  preceded  it 
This  body  in  Ireland  is  not  only  It  is  important  to  impress  the  public 
numerous,  brave,  and  energetic,  but  mind  with  a  just  idea  of  the  discom- 
it  is  united.     The  imminence  of  the  fiture  which  the  Government  experi- 
danger  has  produced  an  organization  enced  at  the  elections  in  this  country, 
la  that  country  to  which  we  have  We  have  ample  means  to  recover 
nothing  aa  yet  comparable  in  Great  the  position  wnich  we  once  occupied. 
Britain ;  and  united  the  nobles  and  We  must  inspire  the  lower  orders 
the  people,  the  high  and  the  low,  to  a  with  confidence.    This  Society  has 
degree  of  which  we  can  hardly  form  been  only  in  existence  for  a  space  of 
an  idea.    When  the  Reform  agitation  nine  months,  and  I  would  appeal  to 
was  at  its  height  in  Ireland  in  spring  any  gentleman  in  Ireland,  whether 
1832,  the  leaders  of  this  intrepid  there  does  not  exist  a  spirit  in  the 
body  formed  a  Society  in  Dublin  to  lower  order  of  the  population  on  this 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  Ca^  first   day  of  1838,  which  was  un- 
Uiotic  priesthood,  and  the  success  of  known  in  1882  P    This  Society  has- 
their  efforts  has  already  exceeded  created  that  spirit,  and  given  a  tone 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  To  and  intensity  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
Uie  efforts,  the  bold  and  manly  efforts  tory  of  the  country.    And  are  we 
•f  that  Society,  we  owe  the  intrepid  now  to  think,  that  because  the  elec- 
stand  made  by  the  North  of  Ireland  tions  are  over  our  business  is  at  an 
against  the  Reform  Bill ;    a  stand  end  ?  No,  my  Lord,  it  is  our  duty  to 
which,  if  Imitated  in  other  places  stand  here,  not  merely  as  an  elec- 
with  the  same  resolution,  would  have  tion  committee,  but  to  remain  here 
prevented  that  fatal  measure  from  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Protestant 
ever  becoming  the  law  of  the  land,  population  —  as' the  centre  around 
Meetings  were  there  held,  attended  which  they  are  to  rally  on  all  oc« 
by  50,000  men,  to  petition  against  the  casions — as  the  head  to  which  they 
suicidal  measure,  and  Earl  Roden  are  always  to  look  for  advice — and 
presented  a  petition  against  it  signed  as  the  arm  to  which  they  should  al- 
by  iaO,000  persons.    It  is  to  orgaai-  ways  apply  for  protection.    I  recol- 
zation,  tJie  admirable  organization  lectleavin^r  your  Lordship  in  London 
established  by  tiie  Conservative  So-  in  June  last,  and  I  told  your  Lord- 
ciety  in  Dublin,  that  these  splendid  ship  that  I  would  come  over  to  Ire- 
and  orderiy  efforts  are  owing ;  and  a  land  and  supply  for  three  months 
memorable  example  does  it  afford  to  the  enemies  of  our  name  and  race 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  of  ample    materials  for   digestion.    I 
what  can  be  done,  even  in  the  face  of  think  I  kept  my  word.    I  now  pro- 
extreme  danger,  by  the  union  of  able  mise  our  enemies,  whether  they  be 
and  indefatigable  leaders  with  intre-  found  in  the  Castle  or  the  Corn- 
pid  and  enthusiastic  followers.  Exchange,  that  for  the  coming  six 
Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  months  thny  shall  have  ample  mate- 
which  has  organized  this  great  and  rials  for  their  consideration.   I  trust 
patriotic  body  into  its  present  active  we  shall  be  able  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
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ccmfidence  among  Protestants  of  eve- 
ry denomination,  and  procure  a  per- 
fect coniolidation  of  all  Protestants 
in  the  country^  from  the  peer  to  the 

feasant  We  must  place  before  the 
^rotestant  mind  of  the  country,  the 
secret  of  their  own  power.  It  is  folly 
to  say,  that  possessmff,  as  they  do,  a 
Tast  preponderance  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country — and  in  possession  of  so 
Tast  a  proportion  of  the  surface  of 
the  land — and  the  only  sound  por- 
tion of  the  population — witlt  all  the 
rank,  property,  and  intelligence  of 
the  country  on  their  side — it  is  a  fol- 
ly to  say  that  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  such  people  could  be  any  thing 
else  but  a  powerful  and  irresistible 
body,  and,  if  not  placed  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  they 
would .  have  had  a  preponderating 
majority  at  the  late  elections.  Wher^ 
6ver  a  Conservative  and  a  Repeal 
candidate  were  in  the  field,  the  Go* 
vemment  invariably  supported  the  Me* 
pealer*  It  is  the  manifest  duty  of 
every  Government  to  support  pro* 
perty  against  population,  but  in  every 
instance  at  the  late  elections,  the  Go» 
vemment  were  invariably  found  tup* 
porting  the  Repealer  and  the  Deauh 
crat  against  the  Conservative  candi* 
date,  who  was  ready  and  anxious  to 
maintain  peace,  order,  and  tranquil- 
lity." 

We  extract  from  one  of  the  last 
speeches  of  that  intrepid  and  patri« 
otic  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Rodeni 
the  following  account  of  the  object 
of  the  Society:— 

*'  From  the  first  formation  of  the  So- 
ciety,  I  need  hardly  tell  this  respect* 
able  meeting,  tiiat  I  have  taken  a 
most  lively  and  anxious  interest  in 
its  progress.  It  has  been  my  delight 
to  watch  over  your  proceedings 
week  after  week ;  and  aJthough  at  a 
distance  from  you-— detained,  in 
some  instances  by  public,  in  others 
by  private  duty— I  have  wnaited  most 
anxiously  for  the  opportunity  which 
has  arrived  to-day  of  joining  and 
uniting  with  you  personally  in  that 
great  and  important  cause  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  we  originally 
combined  in  this  room-^namely,  to 
support  and  uphold  the  Protestant 
institutions  of  the  country.  I  am 
persuaded,  and  every  day  I  li?e  the 
persuasion  becomes  stronger,  that  it 
is  to  Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  to 
be  ascribed  that  liberty  of   con- 


science as  well  as  personal  libertj, 
which  is  enjoyed,  not  merely  by  the 
Protestants  themselves,  but  by  the 
Romsa  Catholic  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  It  is  therefore,  sir,  because 
I  wish  well  to  all  my  countrymeo,  of 
every  persuasion  and  denominatioD, 
that  I  would  uphold  the  principleB 
of  Protestantism.  I  would  say  to 
you,  as  I  have  said  it  in  my  place  in 
Parliament — ^and  as  I  am  ready  to 
assert  whenever  I  may  be  called  up- 
on—that I  consider  ProtestanUun 
in  this  country  as  the  nucleus  of  all 
the  liberties  we  have  enjoyed— and 
to  that  alone  we  may  trust  the  con* 
tinuation  of  that  happiness  and  free- 
dom so  long  enjoyed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  this  country;  and  therefore, 
sir,  you  will  not  be  surprised  when 
I  state  it  to  be  my  determination- 
moving  in  that  sphere  of  life  in 
which'  God  has  placed  me,  to  use 
every  means  in  my  power  to  forirard 
and  uphold  so  great  and  important 
an  object.  If  we  once  admit  that  the 
truth  found  in  Protestantism  is  a 
matter  of  indifference— if  we  once 
admit  that  it  signifies  not  to  what 
religion  a  man  belong,  provided  he 
be  sincere  in  his  belief  in  it— wt 
then  make  no  difference  between 
truth  and  erron  The  Bible  would 
be  a  useless  book,  instead  of  being  the 
charter  of  a  Christian's  privilege,  and 
the  foundation  of  m  sinner's  hope." 

The  general  object  of  the  Proteati 
ent  Sm:iety  is,  to  counteract  the 
movements,  and  defeat  the  objeciSf 
of  the  Catholic  Revolutionists)  and 
for  i  descripdon  of  these  objects^ 
we  tvUlingly  turn  to  a  late  number 
of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Conser* 
tative  papers  of  Great  Britain. 

**  The  first  objeet  of  Catholic  le- 
gislation," says  the  Standard,  "  and 
of  the  Intrigues  for  which  tbeb  le- 
gislative power  gives  them  oDfNMttt- 
nityi  is  the  Overthrow  of  the  Church 
establishment  In  Ireland  |  the  orer- 
throw  of  the  Church  esttblishment 
In  England—aye,  and  in  Scotland^ 
too,  mtia^  follow.  Upon  this  ground, 
though  we  have  higher  to  comei  we 
appeal  to  the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  to 
the  patrons  of  Church  preferment  of 
all  degrees,  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain—we appeal  to  them  to  aid  the 
Conservative  Society  of  Ireland,  In 
repelling  the  first  invasion  of  their 
rights  and  property* 

'<  The  second  olgect  of  the  Popiili 
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pvtf  in  FMiameii^  is  ^e  eztirpa^  Of  the  extent  to  which  the  anarchi- 

tiaoof  the  Proteataatreligion.  Upon  €•!  meetings^  bo  loudlf  praised  and 

this  ground  we  invoke  the  aid.  of  all  warmlj  supported  at  one  time  by 

Qiraann  churchmen  and  Dissenters^  Ministers,  have  gone  in  Ireland,  we 

ofwhntBver  denomination,  to  aid  that  cannot  give  a  better  proof  than  is 

Society  which,  in  resistini^  the  ag»  contained  in  the  following  charge  of 

gresBion  of  thie  Popish  faction,  cham-  Judge  Jojr  to  the  grand  Jury  at  the 

piene  the  vitnl  interests  of  Christian**  late  Longford  Assises : — **  I  am  sorry 

ity,and  literally  prevents  the  closing  to  learn,  that  there  is  an  appearance 

of  the  geapel  ag^nst  seven  or  e%ht  of  moral  disease  in  your  country^ 

millmis  et  wa  feilow-subjecta.  more  fatal  and  pernicious  in  its  \m* 

"Hie  third  object  of  the  Popidi  mediate  effects,  and  far  more  destruo- 

faction  in  Parlinment^  is  the  osten-  tive  in  its  general  consequences,  than 

taiioiialy  avowed  one,  Ute  repeal  of  that  physical  disease  which  Provi- 

the  Umen.    Let  the  manufactarer,^  dence  has  already  considerably  alle- 

the  fbndhiMer^tiie  party  concerned  ▼iated'  in  your  country.    Large  ao* 

in  the  Bast  er  West  India  trade^Iet^  aemblies  of  the  people  have  taken 

indeed,  any  man  concerned  to  mai»-  place  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 

tan  the  powev  and  station  of  Great  hw,  exciting  discontent,  and    ob- 

Britnn,  \m%  reiect  upon  tlie  import  structing  those  persons  who  are  ex- 

of  ibeae  frve  words— lAe  repeal  ofiha  ercising  their  due  rights,  and  for  the 

Umtam — the    repeal  of  that  ifnioa  purpose  of  depriving  them  of  that 


tbirty-two  years  ago,  wa»  property  which  the  law  has  given 
effected  at  such  a  cost,  in  order  to  them ;  and  which  the  law,  so  long  as 
avoid  a  political  separation;  and  that  it  remains  as  it  Is,  must  secure  to 
at  a  ntonient  when  the  power  of  them.    Large  assemblies  have  been 
Popery  hmd  been  cmriied  into  the  convdced,  tor  the  purpose  of  enter* 
dost  ij  its  defeat  in  a  recent  rebels  ing  into  a  combination  to  resist  the 
lion.     What  wooid  be  the  effect  of  law,  and  obstructing  those  who  are 
a  repeal  of  tlie  Union  now,  when  coming  forward  in  the  exercise  of 
Popery  baa  been  pampered  to  ita  their  just  rights.  This  state^of  things 
piLaeot  IMi  and  palmy  state?  Let,  cannot  be  suffered  to  exist,  for  evu^ 
we  say,  thooe  who  have  property^  you  may  be  assured,  must  be  the 
panicirinrly     funded    property,  — «  result*    If  it  be  not  checked,  there 
let  theoe  who  are  engaged  in  any  is  an  end  to  all  social  order^-^to  all 
brmch  &§  eommerce-3et  those  who  peace-^to  all  protection  for  life  and 
have  any  Dritiah  feelings  reflect  deli*  propeftyi  and  those  ties  by  which 
herataiy  upon  what  would  follow  society  are  kept  together  must  be 
from  a  repeal  of  the  Union  i  and  ultimately  severed  i  if  such  a  state 
then  let  tnem  ask  themselves  who*  of  things  be  permitted  to  exist,  no 
ther  ther  ought  not  to  lend  a  hand  man  wUi  know  what  to  call  his  own 
to  tfM  At»tcntattti  of  Ireland,  who  *-no  man  can  ezerdae  his  will  over 
are  ala&diog  in  the  breach  against  that  which  is  his  own,  but  must  buIh 
that  pingue  r*  mlssl  vely  bend  to  that  most  despotic 
When  a  powerful  body,  acting  up-  of  all  tyrants-^the  tyranny  ot  the 
on  these  principles,  is  organised  for  mob.    It  becomes  my  duty,  there^ 
the  defence  of  order  in  Ireland,  and  fore,  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
to  prceerve  ita  union  with  this  coun«  the  law  upon  this  suliject    Persons, 
try,  it  is  aurely  the  height  of  madness  it  is  stated,  have  assembled  in  large 
for  GoTemment  to  throw  away  such  bodies,  with  arms,  wiUi  flying  ban- 
auxiliariea,   to  alienate  such  affec*  ners,  with  ensigns,  denoting  the  ob- 
tions,  on  the  very  eve.of  a  conflict  for  ject  of  their  assembling,  ana  thus  in- 
tbe  dismemberment 'of  the  empire*  spiring  terror  into  the  peaceable  sub- 
Tet  this  is  what  the  Ministry  have  jects  of  his  Majesty*    The  very  ex- 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  by  coa*  istence  of  this  1  at  once  pronounce 
lescittff  on  every  occasion  with  the  to  be  a  revolution  of  the  law,  which 
Catholic  Repealer  in  preference  to  calls  for,  and  is  deserving  of  punlsb- 
the  Protestant  Unionis^-^the   fire-  ment     Qentlemen,  In  some  cases 
brand  of  anarchy,  and  dismemberer  they  have  given  specific  directions 
of  the  empire,  in  preference  to  the  as  to  who  should  be  employed  by 
friend  of  order,  and  tried  supporter  particular  penons,  and  who  should 
of  the  British  ooastitation.  not    They  have  assumed  a.ccAitrol- 
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ling  authority  over  the  labour  of  the  war  is  to  the  people  of  this  country 
^  country,  by  dictating  to  those  who  unintelligible.  If  it  were  undertaken 
are  necessarily  obliged  to  employ  to  support  an  old  and  faithful  ally — 
persons  uiyier  them;  and  have  also  if  it  were  undertaken  to  loosen  the 
exercised  a  dictatorial  authority  in  chains  and  establish  the  freedom  of 
saying,  *  You  shall  not  employ  this  an  oppressed  people— if  its  objects 
man  or  that  man;'  and  over  those  were  to  curb  superstitious  bigotry, 
unfortunate  persons  who  are  obliged  or  to  crush  religious  persecution — 
to  have  recourse  to  their  labour  for  (cheers)— if   the    interests  of    the 
support,   they   have    exercised  an  country  advised,  or  the  honour  of 
equally  dictatorial  authority  by  pre-  the  country  required,  that  we  should 
venting  them  from  receiving  pay-  draw  the  sword  from  out  its  sheath, 
ment  from  particular  men."  they  might  excuse  if  they  did  not 
That  the  Protestant  party  in  Ire-  approve  the  present  policy.  But  that 
land  are  a  powerful  and  intrepid  England  should  unite  with  her  na- 
body,  is  evident  from  the  astonishmg  tural   enemy  to  crush  an  ancient 
stand  they  have  made  against  the  friend ;  that  she  should  join  to  wrest 
Catholic  anarchists,  even  when  de-  from  them  the  hard-earned  rights  of 
serted  by  Administration,  and  when  a  gallant  people,  bought  by   their 
the  whole  weight  of  Government  bravery  and  sealed  with  their  hlood 
was  lent  to  support  the  5,000,000  of  — that  she  should  ally  herself  with 
Agitators  who  are  tearing  society  to  infidels  against  brethren  of  the  same 
p&ces   in  that  wretched  country,  household  of  the  faith— and  this  in 
ft  is  owing  to  their  efforts,  and  their  defiance  of  the  most  obvious  inte- 
efforts  alone,  aided  by  the  cool  and  rests,  and  in  violation  of  the  pledged 
humane  courage  of  the  English  sol-  honour   of    the    country,   is    that 
diers,  that  there  is  any  thing  like  against  which  the  mind  revolts,  and 
order  or  peace  left  in  any  part  of  will  call  down,  I  feel  assured,  the 
Ireland.    But  the    eloquence   and  universal  reclamation  of  the  country, 
ability  of  the  orators  of  whom  it  can  But   supposing  honour  permitted, 
boast,  is 'in  Great  Britain  in  a  great  justice  must  condemn  the  war — the 
degree  unknown ;    and  to  remove  very  basis  accepted  by  the  King  of 
the  error,  and  give  a  specimen  of  Holland  contained  conditions  of  cry- 
the  ability  which  presides  over  their  ing  injustice.    Upon  the  closing  of 
meetings,  we  cannot  resist  the  temp-  the  Scheldt,  my  Lord,  I  say  the  pres- 
tation of  adorning  oiu:  pages  by  part  perity  of  the  states  of  Hollana  has 
of  the  splendid  speech  of  Mr  Boy  ton  for  a  long  time  depended.    I  need 
on  the  Dutch  war ;— a  proceeding  of  not  dwell  upon  the  right  vested  in 
which  the  consequences   and   the  Holland  to  close  the  entrance  of  this 
punishment  are  doomed  to  be  more  river,  possessing,  as  she  does,  a  ter- 
lasting  than  the  gallant  defence  of  ritory  on  either  side  of  its  embou' 
General  Chass^.    It  is  not  exactly  chure  ;  but  this  right  was  settled  by 
on  the  subject  at  present  under  dis-  special  treaty  between  Philip  the 
cussion,  but  it  is  intimately  connect-  Fourth  and  the  States  of  Holland 
ed  with  it;   and  Mr  Boyton's  elo-  centuries  before;   they  have  since 
quence  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  strengthened  that  title  by  all  the  au- 
more  lasting  record  than  the  perish-  thority  offprescription,  and  by  the 
ing  columns  of  a  newspaper.  sanction  oi  the  States  of  Europe. 
'*  I  say  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  Why,  my  Lord,  the  attempt  of  Uie 
this  influence  in  the  way  of  respect-  Emperor  Joseph  to  open  the  Scheldt, 
ful  remonstrance.    It  is  the  unques-  joined  with  the  equally  prudent  po- 
tionable  prerogative  of  the  King  to  licy,  by  which,. through  a  most  ex. 
declare  war — but  no  Minister  should  traordinarv  coincidence,  it  was  ac- 
advise  war  unless  it  receive  the  sup-  companied  —  namely,  the    disman- 
port  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  tling  of  the  iron  girdle  of  frontier 
—for  none  such  can  be  brought  to  a  , towns,  by  which  the  Netherlands 
successful  termination.    My  Lord,  was  separated  from  France,  led  to 
we  obiect  to  the  war  as  undertaken  that   first  disturbance  in    Europe, 
in  violation  of  the  national  faith.—-  immediately  preceding  the  more- 
War  is  a  fearful  alternative,  but  an  ment  at  the  French  Revolution.  The 
alternative  which  a  people  may  be  ground  assigned  by  England  for  its 
induced  to  adopt.    But  the  present  declaration  of  war  against  France  in 
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the  jemr  1794,  was  the  opening  of  but  maritime  strength  to  aim  now, 
the  Scheldt.    Ever  since  the  separa*  as  it  has  aimed  before,  at  universal 
tioB  of  the  United  Provinces  from  rule.    Let  him  then  take  a  map  of 
Spain,  it  baa  alwajrs  been  the  policy  Europe  and  observe  the  line  of  coast 
of  England  to  secure  to  Amsterdam,  which  the  cession  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  olher  cities  of  Holland,  the  adds  to  this  empire — let  him  weigh 
wealth,  amd  the  consequent  power,  the  augmented   resources  derived 
which  Antwerp  once  derived  from  the  from  the  free  intercourse  with  the 
nav^tion  tii  that  stream.    But  as  a  Dutch  colonies  secured  by  one  of 
qnfisiion  of  policy,  too,  I  condemn  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  posses- 
this  unjust  war.  I  cannot  be  persua-  sion  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the 
ded  but  that  there  exists  a  necessary  Continent — ^the    necessarv    rise  of 
concatenation  between   these  two  Antwerp  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
prindplea,  and  that  what  is  unjust  the  consequent  decadence  of  the 
will  always  be  found  inexpedient.  Is  Dutch,  and  he  will  readily  see  the 
there  any  man  so  blind  who  does  vast  importance  of  this  added  terri- 
not  see  that  at  this  instant  Belgium  tory  to  the  French  people.  I  put  out 
if  I  province  of  France?  But  recent-  of  question  now  the  demolition  of 
Ij  it  formed  a  parcel  of  the  empire  the   frontier   fortresses,    and   that 
-4t  waa  cot  up  into  French  depart*  France  will  now  have  an  advanced 
ments— it  speaks  the  French  Ian-  base  for  its  military  operations.  But, 
gnage— it  is  animated   by  French  I  ask,  is  it  wise  to  put  into  tiie  hands 
principles — ^it  is  occupied  by  French  of  such  a  people  as  the  French,  such 
armies— a  daughter  of  the  House  of  a  river  as  the  Scheldt,  and  such  a 
Orleans  sits  upon  the  throne — and  harbour,  and  mart,  and  fortress  as 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  France  in  Antwerp— a    river    whose    mouth 
everj   thing    but   the   name— nay,  opens  over  against  the  Thames — an 
French  writers  even  now  lay  claim  arsenal  selected  by  the  perspicacity 
to  it,  quoting  as  their  authority  the  of  Napoleon  as  the  focus  of  his  ma- 
firet  passage  in  the  Commentaries  of  ritime  strength,  and  fortified  by  the 
Osar : —  Galiia  divisa  est  in  partes  mathematical  genius  of  Camot  ?  The 
trett  quorum  unam  BelgtB  colunt.    I  river  at  Antwerp  is  broader  than  the 
ask,  was  It  a  ^wise  act  to  extend  the  Thames,  and  is  navigable  for  line-of- 
French  lirontier  to  tiie  Rhine  ?  I  say  battle   ships    some   miles    higher, 
to  the  Rhine,  for  part  of  the  demand  Surely  nothing  but  infatuated  msa- 
made  upon  the  Dutch  Kin^  is,  that  nity,  or  else  a  principle  far  baser, 
his  rebellioas  subjects,  who  have  could  have  induced  such  a  sacrifice 
scorned  his  rule,  shall  freely  navi-  as  this.  We  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  our 
gate  the  internal  waters  of  Holland  natural  enemies  the  French,  and  for 
—that  they  shall  have  a  free  transit  no  other  intelligible  motive  but  that 
along  those   canals  which  join  the  a  disagreement  with  France  would 
waters  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Rhine,  render  the  Ministry  of  my  Lord 
^ell  can  I  sympathize  with  the  sen-  Plunkett  and  my  Lord  Grey,^would 
timent  of  the  Dutch  patriot,  express-  render  the  reign  of  nepotism  and 
ed  not  long  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  impotence — a  few  months  shorter. 
States-General,  that  the  Hollanders  There  is  something  in  the  history  of 
would  never  consent  to  give  traitors  the  Dutch  nation  well  worthy  the  ad- 
access  to  these  canals,  planned  by  miration  of  the  patriot  and  philoso- 
the  enterprise  and  dug  wiUi  the  trea-  pher.    We  have  oanded  down  to  ua 
•ares  of  their  fathers.    But  imagine  from  ancient  times,  by  the  poets  and 
the  importance  of  the  Low  Countries  orators  who  have  wondered  at  and 
to  Fiance ;  let  any  gentleman  esti-  celebrated  its  extraordinary  institu- 
Aste  its  vast  population,  and  consi-  tions,  the  history  of  the  common- 
dering  the  ligntness  of  its  debt — its  wealth,  which  acquired  no  mean  in- 
vattmumcifu  resources — ^the  mlli-  flnence  among  the  states  of  Greece, 
I  tary  gemua  of  its   people-^every  and  shared  no  small  portion  of  mi- 
male,  from  the  grandsire  at  the  fire-  litary  renown.    But  it  was  a  cele- 
side  to  the  youth  in  the  field,  a  sol-  brity  and  a  distinction  purchased  by 
dier— their  unbounded  ambition  and  the  sacrifice  of  every  finer  senti- 
unbounded  pride — ^let  him  consider  ment  which  sweetens  domestic  life, 
that  France  is  the  greatest  military  and  which  was  essentially  founded 
power  upon  the  earth,  and  wants  upon  the  slavery  and  debasement  of 
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their  fellow-men*    But  the  history 
of  the  Dutch  people  dimt  indeed  the 
lustre,  while  it  transcends  all  that  is 
marvellous  in  Spartan  story*     Sub- 
jects of  the  most  powerful  monarch 
of  the  day,  the  ford  of  an  eastern 
and  western  world,  with  treasures 
the  most  boundless,  with  armies  the 
best  disciplined,  trained  to  war,  and 
habituated  to  victory,  and  led  by 
Qenerals,  whose  experience  and  skill 
have  been  the  admiration  of  after 
times,  they  rose  against  their  op- 
pressors.   Amid  the  sorest  persecu- 
tion, under  trials,  the  mere  recital 
of  which  would  blanch  the  cheek, 
neither  the  violence  of  armed  des- 
potism, nor  the  cruelty  of  bigoted 
power,  could  subdue  a  people  de- 
termined  to  be  free;  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truths  spread  abroad 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
when  their  souls  were  emancipated 
their  bodies  could  not  be  enslaved. 
In  defence  of  that  sacred  principle 
which    commands  every  oeing  to 
worship  his  God  as  his  conscience 
dictates,  they  rose  upon  their  bigot- 
ed persecutors  to  a  man.    The  same 
elastic  principle  which  effected  the 
national  independence  of  Holland, 
spread  wide  its  national  prosperity— 
her  fleets  filled  every  harbour—her 
products  supplied  every  market— 
the  extent  of  her  enterprise  was  cir- 
cumscribed only  by  the  limits  of  the 
globe — her  whalers  usurped  the  Arc- 
tic regions — ^her  industry  drew  from 
the   northern   deeps   treasures   as 
abundant,  and  far  more  blest  than 
her  persecutors  could  extract,  under 
the  lash  of  tyrants,  and  amid  the 
tears  of  slaves,  from  the  exhaustless 
caverns  of  Potosi  and  Peru.    The 
shores  of  three  quarters  of  the  globe 
were  interspersed  with  her  settle- 
ments— her  establishments   in  the 
East  were  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipe* 
lago;  and  at  some  future  period, 
my  Lord,  when  the  present  state  of 
the  habitable  world  shall  have  pass- 
ed away,  we  know  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  will  pass  away,  and  new 
states  arise  under  His  bidding,  at 
whose  command  nations  and  empires 
rise   and  fall,  flourish  and  decay. 
Suppose,  my  Lord,  when  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  have  sunk  into 
oblif  ion,  and  that  some  philosopher 
or  historian,  or  some  one  dedicated 
tP  antiquarian  research  some  thou* 


sand  years  hence,  shall  find  tt 
names  of  Holland  and  Ireland  affij 
ed  to  regions  distant  from  the  parei 
country  by  a  semi*circumfereiice  < 
the  globe — when  he  finds  in  the  m 
menclature  of  geography  a  mom 
ment  of  their  language,  he  will  lu 
turally  enquire,  what  a  wondro« 
country  must  this  have  been — h< 
population,  how  numerous — ^her  te 
ritory,  how  extensive^her  dim  at 
how  favourable*-her  soil,  how  frul 
ful — and  if,  my  Lord,  there  be  an 
old  almanack  in  those  days,  and  ths 
a  reference  is  made  to  it,  how  su: 

Srised  will  he  be  to  find  thla  coun 
»ss  people  to  have  been  leas  tha 
two  millions  of  souls,  and  this  ej 
tensive  territory  not  much  large 
than  an  English  county!  Perhapt 
too,  he  may  question  the  fidelity  c 
the  poet,  who  describes  the  induetr 
of  this  surprising  people  as  encroacli 
inff  upon  the  ocean,  and  creatine  i 
sphere  for  its  labours  by  that  firn 
connected  bulwark,  which 

*  Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watei] 

roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire  sad  usurps  tin 

shore ; 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o*er  the  pilcj 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  hioi 

smile ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossom*4 

vale. 
The  wiJlow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  saih 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain-J 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  bis  reign.' j 

My  Lord,  there  is  something  in  thi 
history  of  the  Dutch  people  oal 
lated  to  attract  the  intereat  of  ev 
cultivated  mind.   Independent  oi 
mere  abstract   considerations, 
cannot  but  recollect  that  the  brigh 
est  passages  in  British  hiatory  we: 
those  in  which  England  and  HoIJ 
were  written  in  the  same  page 
Elizabeth,  the  founder  of  our  ei 
pire,  and  the  vindicator  of  our  fai 
-—of  Cromwell,  who  made  the  n 
of  Englishman  respected  aa  ever  w; 
that  of  ancient  Roman — and  the  gl 
ries  of  Blenheim,  and  the  laurels 
Waterloo,    were    won   along  wi 
Dutch   allies,  and   against  tren 
foes.    On  one,  one  occasion  alon 
were  we  united  with  the  Freo 
against  the  Hollanders ;  and  abr 
or  at  home,  in  our  foreign  or  our  d» 
mestlc  relations,  it  is  the  darkest  isl 
the  baaeet  page  in  the  tablet  of  94 
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histories — ^I  allude  to  tbe  reign  of  iht  empire  been  rescued  flrtm  die- 
Giarles  the  Second.    With  a  profii-  membermenii  that  clasSy  my  Lord, 
gate,  an  unconstitutionaly  and  a  Po-  the  Protestant  population,  have  been, 
p»h  goremment  at  home,  the  name  by  the  insane  idiotcj  of  the  pre^ 
of  England  was  dishonoured  abroad,  sent  Administration,  Mured,  nmUted, 
HwRitch  fleets  swept  the  seas,  our  spumed.    But  tiiere  »  one  thing  I 
shipping  was  destroyed  eren  npon  would  convey  to  the  Government — 
thewmlers  ot  the  Thames,  and  for  your  Lordship,  who  knows  the  North 
once  in  our  history  a  foreign  fleet  of  Ireland,  can  correct  me  if  I  eri^— 
arrived  within  a  single  tide  of  Lon-  everv  affection  of  his  heart— every 
don  bridge.     Nor  were  we  absolved  recollection  dearest  to  him — every 
from  our  ahame,  until  we  sought  bright  vision  which  his  fancy  can 
from  persecuted  Holland  a  Deliverer  depict,  is  indissolubly  associated  in 
—(No  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  the  mind  of  an  Irish  Protestant  with 
enthoriaam  with  which  this  declara-  recollections  of  the  Dutch  people, 
tion  waa  received) — ^from  dishonour  When  the  Protestants  were  persecu- 
abroad  and  despotism  at  home.   My  ted  for  their  faith — when  they  were 
Lord,  no  war  can  be  safe  but  such  driven  from  their  habitations — when 
a»  18  supported  by  the  eood-will  of  they  were  forced  to  the  dreadful  al- 
tbe  people.  I  am  assuredfrom  every  ternative  of  misery  and  debasement 
private  account — I  see  it  in  forced ac-  at  home,  or  of  sorrow  and  eiile 
loiowJedgmeDt  of  the  hireling  press,  abroad — they   recollect   that   their 
who!,  however  enslaved  to  die  00-  great  Deliverer  came  from  Holland. 
vemment,are  constrained  to  obey  the  They  look  to  her  people  as  one  peo- 
stfll  lil^lier  behests  of  the  popular  pie  with  themselves — ^that  the  Irish 
w^  that  in  England  there  is  a  uni-  Protestant  and  tiie  Dutch  Protestant 
verral  reclamauon  against  this  war  achieved  the  one  victory  at  the  plains 
-—and,  my  Lord,  in  Ireland — ^in  Ire-  of  Aughrim  and  the  wators  of  the 
land,  what  is  the  feelinff  ?    It  has  Boyne ;  and  although  it  still  should 
been  said  by  a  wise  heatmen,  that  a  please  their  Sovereign  to  continue 
food  man  struggling  with  adversity  this  unprofitable  and  unhappy  con- 
is  a  spectacle  worthy  of  gods  to  wit-  tost,  they  will  still  maintain  to  him 
ness.    But  a  great,  and  temperato,  that  loyalty  and  devotion  with  which 
and  wise  prince,  struggling  against  they  have  ever  been  characterised, 
unjust  aggression — ^asserting    with  and  still  lend  their  best  efforts  for 
firmness,  and  not  without  modera-  the  maintonance  of  his  dignity  and 
tion,  the  nnquesUonable  rights  of  his  crown.   It  will  be  the  part  of  a  wise 
subjecta — supported  bv  the   sacri-  minister  to  recollect,  that  at  a  most 
fices  and  cheered  by  the  affections  dangerous  period  in  the  history  of 
of  a  unanimous  and  devoted  people,  Ireland,  when  the  bond  of  English 
is  a  spectacle  well  worthy  the  admi-  connexion  has  dwindled  to  a  thread, 
ration  of  mankind.    My  Lord,  our  when  its  only  security  is  found  in 
attachment  to  our  King,  our  devo-  the  attachment  of  the  Protestants  to 
tion  to  the  laws,  is  too  unquestion-  English  rule,  that  he  advises  a  Sove- 
able,  to  suffer  from  the  imputetion  reign  to  a  war  condemned  by  every 
of  the  despicable  minions  of  this  thinking  and  educated  individual  of 
desperate  Government.  But  we  are  that  persuasion ;  and  with  respect  to 
called  upon  to  let  that  Government  the  lower  classes,  revolting  to  the 
know  with  what  sentiments  this  war  strongestprejudices  and  mostpower- 
ia  rmrded  here.    How  will  this  ful  emotions  of  the  heart" 
war  be  regarded  by  the  Protestant        We  make  no  apology  for  the  length 
popnlation  of  Ulster  ?    Mark,   my  of  this  quotation.    It  is  seldom,1n- 
Lord,  the  hair  upon  which  the  fate  deed,  that  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  the  empire  now  hangs.  With  a  of  quoting  sucheenerous  sentiments, 
population,  to  whom  the  name  of  clothed  in  such  oeautiful  language ; 
England  ia  hateful — who  for  cen-  or  of  adorning  our  columns  with  so 
turies  liave  been  averse  from  Eng-  much  historical  information,  setoff 
Jish  rule-— who  have  from  century  with  such  lustre  of  imagery.    It  Is 
to  century,  and  from  year  to  year,  by  habituating  our  readers  on  this 
looked  forward  for  some  occasion  by  side  of  the  water  to  these  flights  of 
which  they  might  be  emancipated—  Irish  eloquence,  and  shewing  the 
b^  one  elaie^  and  one  class  aUme^  hoe  Conservative  lea(^!ers  there  how  high* 
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If  their  efforts  are  appreciated,  and  merically  inferior  to  their  opponents, 

with  what  interest  their  proceedings  if  supported  by  the  education  and 

are  watched  in  this  country,  that  we  property  of  the  country,  and  directed 

can  best  increase  the  mutual  esteem  oy  leaders  of  ability  and  resolution 

of  the  patriotic  and  the  brare  in  both  But  in  all  these  respects,  much,  m u cl 

countries,  and  promote  that  cordial  remains  to  be  done  in  Great  Britain 

union  and  co-operation  upon  which  before  they  can  acquire  the  efficiency 

alone  the  salvation  of  eitner  can  be  of  their  Irish  brethren.  The  nobility 

founded.  chiefly,  should  take  example  fro m  tit c 

And  this  union  must,  it  is  evident,  energetic  and  active  leaders  of  Irish 

daily  become  closer,  from  the  spread  patriotism.  Where  do  we  see  in  this 

of  Conservative  principles  witn  the  country  the  noblemen  coming  for- 

nearer  approach  of  danger  in  this  ward  with  the  gentlemen,  middling 

country.    It  is  clear  that  these  prin-  ranks,  and  yeomanry,  to  assert  thei\ 

ciples  must  become  the  fixed  princi-  principles,  and  rouse  their  inferiors 

pies  of  the  whole  friends  of  order  in  by  their  example,  as  they  have  long 

Great  Britain ;  the  Juste  milieu  of  die  done  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ?  It  is 

Whigs    must   soon   be   destroyed,  by  such  means,  by  Conservative  so- 

There  is  no  medium  between  an-  cieties  uniting  together  tlie  prince 

archy  and  order,  monarchy  and  re-  and  the  peasant,  that  the  Protestants 

Tolution,  religion  and  infidelity,  vir-  of  Ireland  have  been  combined  into 

tue  and  licentiousness.    He  diat  is  the  magnificent  array  of  patriotism 

not  with  us  is  against  us ;  the  time  and  public  spirit  which  they  now 

is  fast  approaching  when  the  whole  exhibit.    The  ability  is  not  wanting 

empire,  like  Ireland,  must  be  divided  in  this  country,  as  we  see  from  the 

into  two  great  parties;  the  one  stri-  speeches  of  Lord  John  Scott,  Lord 

Ting  to  uphold,  the  other  to  destroy,  Stormount,  and  so  many  of  the  young 

the  religion,  property,  and  institutions  nobility;    the   public   independent 

of  the  country.    We  may  thank  the  spirit  is  not  wanting,  as  is  proved  by 

Reform  Act  for  having  seated  in  the  the  return  of  fifteen  Conservative 

once  united  and  prosperous  realm  of  Peers,  in  opposition  to  the  mandates 

Great  Britdn,  the  vehement  passions  of  the  Reforming  Treasury.     What, 

and  distracted  agitation  of  that  un-  then,  is  wanting  to  render  the  patrio- 

happy  land.  tic  unions  of  this  country  as  efficient 

But^  driven  as  we  have  been  by  the  and  powerful  as  those  of  the  sister 
Whigs  to  this  sad  extremity,  we  must  kingdom  ?  A  sense  of  the  danger  to  , 
set  our  face  to  the  danger,  and  ex-  be  apprehended ;  of  the  reality  and  | 
tricate  ourselves  from  the  perils  that  pressing  nature  of  the  danger;  and  i 
surround  us,  or  perish  m  the  at-  of  the  necessity  of  the  wise  and  the 
tempt.    In  this  effort  there  is  much  good  of  every  political  persuasion, 
room  both  for  encouragement  and  uniting  together  to  resist  the  pro- 
imitation  in  the  example  of  Ireland,  gress  of  evils  which  now  threaten 
Never  was  the  minority  in  numbers  them  all  with  destruction.    If  the 
of  a  nation  placed  in  such  peril;  sense  of  the  reality  of  these  perils  is 
never  were  brute  strength  and  popu-  awakened  in  time,  it  is  just  possible, 
lar  violence  so  openly  arrayed  against  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
property   and   intelligence;    never  remaininginstitutions  of  the  country, 
were  the  forces  of  anarchy  so  ably  and  the  national  independence,  may 
and  skilfully  led ;  and  never  did  go-  yet  be  preserved.  It  it  is  not,  and 
vemment  in  so  disgraceful  a  way  the  higher  orders  do  not  speedily 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Re-  unite,  and  publicly  unite,  with  tlie 
Tolutionists.    That  the  bold  and  uni-  middling  to  arrest  it,  we  are  irrevo- 
ted  band  of  the  Protestants  should  cably  doomed  to  destruction ;  and 
■o  long  have  been  able,  unaided  and  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  will 
unbefriended  to  withstand  the  nu-  have  the  glory  of  having  dismem- 
merous  and  well-drilled  forces  of  bered  an  empire,  which  the  arms  of 
anarchy,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Napoleon  sought  in  vain  to  subdue, 
what  can  be  effected  by  a  body  nu- 
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trb  f0rrb8t-race  romancb* 

(extracted  from  papers  dated  1778.) 

I  PASSED   my  examination  with    search  of  some  unknown  species  of 
»Hne  credit,  and  was  appointed  as-    an  unheard  of  genus,  to  the  roman- 
sfstant-suTgeon  to  my  ship,  then  ly-    tic  borders  of  Holmsdale,  which  lay 
mg  at  Portsmouth.    As  she  Vas  ex-    within  a  half  mile  of  Bromley,  with 
pwrted,  however,  to  sail  every  tide    the  apology  of  the  children  for  our 
to  join  the  fleet  off  Cherbourg,*  I    guides,  who  rarely  failed  to  find  in- 
was  not  sent  down  at  once,  but  re-    ducement   enough   in   the   rabbit- 
ceived  instructions  to  be  on  board    warren,  or  rookery,  to  leave  us  alone 
the  Gull  tender,  at  Sheemess,  in    in  our  search  tibrough  the  glades  and 
eight  days.     In  the  mean  time,  with    avenues  of  the  old  holm  oak  and  the 
mj  appointment,  and  twenty  guineas    furze.    It  cannot  be  expected  that, 
in  mj  pocket,  a  light  heart  and  a    with  these  occasions  constantly  fall- 
tolerable  figure,  I  went  ^own  into    ing  out,  an  ardent  youth  of  nineteen, 
Surrey,  to  Bromley  Force,  the  seat    as  I  then  was,  should  long  conceal 
of  an  excellent  friend,  from  whom  I    feelings  so  fostered  by  every  appli« 
had  Jong  had  an  invitation.    I  found    ance  of  time  and  circumstance;  nor 
the  house  full  of  visitants,  chiefly    need  it  be  wondered  at,  that  before 
young  people  about  my  own  age,  all    even  the  week  had  elapsed,  I  had 
making  marry,  and  had  little  diffi-    avowed  my  passion,  and  had  not 
culty  in  being  admitted  of  their    been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  ell- 
crew.    I  never  saw  so  many  happy,    citing  a  confession  of  its  return. 
fair  and  handsome  faces  together,  as    My  exultation  on  that  evening  must 
vere  there  assembled  for  the  next    have  been  very  apparent,  for  next 
vc^k---but  by  far  the  loveliest  of    morning,  as  I  came  down  stairs,  ba- 
the fair  faces,  was  that  of  a  young    ving  lain  much  later  than  usual,  my 
lady  from  the  west,  called  Fane;  and    host  Mr  Blundell  met  me,  and  took 
none,  perhaps,  was  happier  than  my    my  arm,  as  he  bade  me  good  mom- 
omi,  when  beside  her.  She  delight-    ing,  then  led  me  into  Sie  library, 
ed  in  botany;  and  although  I  at  that    and,  **  Harry,  my  fine  fellow,"  said 
time  knew  little  more  of  the  science    he,  in  his  good-natured  way,  **  you 
than  would  have   enabled   me  to    must  get  the  M.D.  to  your  name,  and 
make  a  tolerable  ^uess  at  the  dried    make  something  handsome  of  your 
drag  in  a  medicine-chest,  yet  the    own,  before  you  begin  to  run  away 
teoiptation  was  so  great,  that  I  could    with  the  hearts  of  our  girls  here  in 
not  resist  the  opportunity  of  be-    the  country." 
comiog  her  more  constant  compa-       "  Ton  my  soul,  sir,"  stammered 
nion,  by  undertaking  the  office  of  her    I,  while  I  felt  myself  blushing  to  the 
tutor.    My  inadequacy  must  have    eyes,  *'  I— I-*we  were  only  pulling 
heen  soon  betrayed;  nevertheless,    flowers,  sir." 
we  continued  to  pursue  our  studies,       '*  Ah !  my  dear  boy,"  he  sighed 
with  as  regular  attendance  as  ever    and  went  on,  "  take  care,  that  while 
on  my  part,  and  as  implicit  atten-    you  pull   the  flowers,  you  do  not 
tion  on  hers,  till  mutually  we  arri-    plant  thorns  for  both  hereafter."    I 
ved  at  the  tacit  understanding  that,    nad  expected  nothing  short  of  thorns 
provided  we  looked  at  die  flower    for  my  roses ;  but  he  surprised  me 
together,  it  mattered  little  whether    a  little  when  he  proceeded:  "  £1- 
I  assi^ed  it  a  right  or  a  wrong    len  is  my  ward :  she  is  a  good  girl, 
place  m  our  rare  classification.    We    and  will  be  a  rich  girl ;  and  you 
soon  exchanged  the  garden  for  the    know  very  well  I  wotud  not  be  act- 
nelds  and  green  lanes;  and  often  be-    ing  as  a  guardian  •  worthy  such  a 
fore  the  others  had  risen  to  their    trusty  if  I  encouraged  the  addresses 
daily  vocations  of  riding  or  sailing,    of  one  whose  fortune  is  still  to  make, 
ve   would   contrive   a  ramble  in   and  whose  attachments,  Harry,  have 
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still  to  undergo  the  changes  of  the  thank  Heaven,  they  cannot  marry 

most  fickle  time  in  his  Wte,    Come,  her,  there  never  was  a  more  friend* 

tell  me  candidly,  now,  how  far  has  less  dependent" 
this  business  gone  ?"  "  And  has  Miss  Fane  no  brotherj 

Here  was  a  pretty  reckoning  to  be  no  father  alive  ?*'  enquired  1. 
run  up  under  a  hedge.    I  was  silent        **  Mother,  sister,  and  brother,  all 

and  sheepish  for  a  while;  but  told  the  family  are  dead,"  replied  Mi 

him  honestly  all  about  it,  so  soon  as  Blundell,  *<  excepting  her  father,  who 

I  could  speak  without  choking  on  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  still  alive  to 

every  second  word.  every  thing  but  a  proper  sense  of 

^  Surely,"  said  he,  when  I  had  his  own  respectability  and  his  cbild^a 

done,  "  you  must  have  been  aware  happiness.  His  last  instructions  were 

of  the  great  impropriety  of  trying  to  dated  London,  but  what  he  is  doinf 

engage  this  young  lady's  affections  there,  or  where,  or  how  he  lives,  I 

without   my   sanction — I  am   her  cannot  tell." 
guardian,  you  know."  He  had  now  forgotten  my  mis- 

^  I  declare,  my  dear  sir,  I  never  demeanours  in  his  own  confidenUal 

kqew  that  you  were  her  guardian,"  regrets,  and  I  had  forgotten  my  con- 

I  exclaimed;  "  I  never  knew  she  had  fusion  in  eagerness  to  know  some- 

any  fortune  to  guard."  thing  more  of  one  who,  I  felt,  for  all 

He  smiled,  and  asked^  **  Were  the  careful  old  gentleman's  prudent 

you  ever  in  love  before,  Harry  ?"  veto,  was  not  yet  quite  out  of  my 

^  Never,  sir,  upon  my  honour-— ex-  reach ;  although  the  mention  of  her 

cept  once — but  that  was  nothing."  fortune,  while  it  made  the  prisEe  ( whj 

**  Nothing  to  this,  I  suppose,"  he  should  I  be  ashamed  to  confess  it?) 
replied ;  "  and  this,  I  dare  say,  will  much  more  seriously  valuable,  had 
be  nothing  to  the  next.  Tut^  man  I  I  inspired  me  with  a  fear  of  failure 
was  a  young  fellow  once  myself,  and  proportionate  to  the  enhanced  rich- 
remember  many  a  time  when  I  would  ness  of  success, 
have  given  my  eyes  to  have  walked  *'  What  a  pity,  sir,"  I  said,  goisg 
to  church  with  one  pretty  girl,  and  cunningly  to  work,  *'  that  testators 
my  head,  I  suppose,  if  I  could,  to  do  not  attend  more  to  the  interests 
have  walked  home  with  another.  I  of  their  legatees  in  the  appointmeDt 
was  just  your  age  then — what  age  of  equally  careful  guardian^  if  they 
are  you  now,  Harry  ?"  tiiink  one  not  enough." 

*<  Nineteen  poff,  sir,"  (it  was  not  a        ^  Ah,  it  was  the  doing  of  the  liw, 

week  since  my  birthday.)  not  of  her  grandfather,  else  Fane 

^  Aye,  aye,  I  was  just  about  nine-  would  never  have  had  the  control  of  a 
teen  myself  then — but  no  matter,  penny  of  it;  but  had  it  not  been  for 
You  would  see  the  propriety,  my  dear  me,  he  would  have  had  it  all,  I  fougbt 
l)oy,  of  going  up  to  London  in  the  her  battle  stoutly  though,  and  kept 
mean  time,  were  it  not  that  Ellen  is  matters  square  enouffh  till  I  was  in- 
obliged  to  leave  us  to-day;  it  is  no  duced  to  consent  to  Uieadmisaion  of 
arrangement  of  mine,  I  can  assure  this  other  worthy,  as  a  sort  of  balance 
you.  If  I  thought  it  necessary  to  get  wheel  to  keep  our  ill-sorted  motions  ' 
either  of  you  out  of  the  other's  way,  from  bringing  everything  to  a  stand." 
I  certainly  would  pack  you  oiF,  and  **  And  pray,  sir,"  I  went  on,  elated  | 
keepEUen  with  me;  but  the  fact  is,  with  my  success^  *'who  may  this 
I  am  only  joint  trustee  in  this  busi-  vexatious  umpire  be  ?"  I  fairly  over- 
ness :  her  other  guardians  insist  on  ahot  the  mark, 
having  her  away  to  the  house  of  one  **  That's  no  affair  of  your^  Bany, 
of  them,  to  whose  nomination  I  have  just  now.  Go  on  with  your  profes* 
been  over-persuaded  to  consent  He  sion,  get  half-a-dosen  years  over  your 
is  needy,  and  the  allowance  may  be  head,  and  a  decent  independence  at 
an  object ;  but  I  would  rather  pay  the  least  in  your  pocket,  and  then  I  shall 
money  out  of  my  own  pocket  twice  be  very  happy  indeed  to  put  the  son 
told,  than  let  her  go  down  among  of  an  old  friend  in  the  way  of  a  good 
them.  However  it  cannot  be  helped:  match ;  but  never,  Harry,  never  let 
she  must  leave  us.  Poor  thing  I  with  your  wife  have  to  say  that  eke  made 
such  a  fortune  and  so  many  connex-  a  man  of  you,  while  you  have  head 
ions— keeping  myself  out  of  tiie  and  hands,  and  health,  to  make  a 
question,  without  whose  sanction,  man  of  yo«iv«j^' 
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''Dear  sir,  you  are  quite  right; 
nd  believe  me,  I  would  never  dream 
of  acting  other  wise^oaly — ^had  I  not 
better  aee  about  Miss  Fane's  hortus 
ncau^  as  you  say  she  goes  to-day  ?" 

"  I  have  saved  you  that  trouble, 
Harry :  she  is  gone  before  you  were 
out  of  bed." 

I  am  afraid  I  proved  but  dull  com- 
pany during  the  few  hours  of  my 
itay  at  Bromley  Force  after  this  mi- 
senble  disappointment  I  took  my 
leave  tiiat  evening,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  came  up  to  London  in  a  fu- 
ming passion,  for  I  could  get  no  sa- 
tisiacdwi  whatever,  notwithstanding 
my  numerous  enquiries ;  I  could  not 
even  ascertain  the  boarding  school 
at  which  she  bad  been  in  town.  All 
I  knew  amounted  to  this,  that  I  was 
in  love,  and  likely  to  continue  so } 
but  with  whom  exactly,  I  could  not 
tslJ,£ulher  than  that  she  was  a  lovely 
girl,  an  heiress,  and  the  ward  of  my 
carefnl  friend  Afr  Blundell,  in  con- 
junction with  her  father — a  charac- 
ter, I  feared,  not  too  respectable— 
and  some  one  else  of  much  the  same 
Btamp,  with  whom  she  now  was 
about  to  be  placed,  not  less  against 
her  own  and  Mi  Blundell's  will  than 
mine.  But  I  had  little  time  to  in- 
dulge in  regrets  or  speculation;  I 
found  the  Gull  with  her  mainsail 
set  at  moorings  in  the  Medway,  and 
huTTying  on  board  forgot  every  thing 
for  a  while  in  the  bustle  of  getting 
the  Uttie  adiooner  under  weigh.  As 
we  stretched  out  of  the  Nore,  how- 
ever, with  a  steady  breeze  and 
tmooth  water,  in  the  summer  even- 
ing, wlien  the  difficulties  of  crooked 
pUotags  and  frequent  alterations  in 
our  courae  had  been  exchanjfed  for 
the  quiet  relaxation  of  fair  wmd  and 
open  ae»>room ;  and  when  the  boat 
biid  begun  to  take  her  work  into  her 
own  hand,  like  a  stronj;  and  willing 
labourer,  laying  herself  to  the  water, 
and  sending  the  crew  from  her  slo- 
ped deck  to  lounge  about  the  com- 
psaiim,  and  lean  into  the  sunset  over 
her  high  weather-rail,  with  folded 
arms  and  halfshut  eyes;  then,  as  I 
looked  across  the  glittering  expanse, 
where  the  level  sun  danced  upon 
every  wave  between  us  and  the  hazy 
shore,  I  insensibly  began  to  people 
the  filmy  and  golden^rained  air  with 
my  old  Dsmilur  images  aj^ain;  and 
long  mher  the  failing  radiance  had 
^wtitMlf  hi  the  CMlBin  gloom,  and 


long  after  the  waters  had  ceased  to 
roll  in  even  the  reflected  splendour 
of  the  upper  sky,  I  continued  sowing 
their  dim  and  restless  floor  with 
waving  visions  of  ffreen  fields,  and 
flowery  plats,  and  airy  coppices,  till 
the  brignt  enchantress  ot  them  all 
seemed  to  be  won  back  to  my 
side,  and  I  wandered  with  her  again 
through  the  long  day  of  sunshine,  for« 
getfuTalike  of  sea,  and  ship,  and  sor« 
row,  and  the  fast  falling  shadows  of 
night 

The  chill  breeze  sent  me  below  at 
last,  and,  wearied  with  a  day  of  un« 
usual  fatigue,  I  turned  into  my  berthj 
but  was  long  kept  awake  by  an  angry 
altercation  between  the  commander 
and  his  mate,  who  were  drinkingto- 
gether  in  the  main  cabin.  What  they 
disputed  about  I  could  not  under- 
stand, but  I  heard  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  command  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  person  of  no  very 
amiable  temper ;  in  fact  I  had  hardly 
ever  met  a  more  disagreeable  man 
than  our  petty  captain,  or  one  on 
whose  countenance  habitual  vio- 
lence and  intoxication  had  contract- 
ed a  more  repulsive  look. 

In  the  morning  we  were  off  Dunge- 
ness,  with  a  steady  south-easterly 
breeze,  that  gave  us  a  favourable  run 
to  Portsmouth  that  evening.  Here 
we  joined  three  others  on  the  same 
destination,  and  standing  out  again, 
made  so  much  of  it  during  the  night, 
that,  when  I  came  on  deck  next 
morning,  I  found  ourselves  and  con- 
sorts beating  up  with  a  light  wind, 
abreast  of  Cherbourg,  &e  coast 
about  which  was  just  beginning  to 
be  distinguishable.  There  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  disputing  the  day 
previous  on  board  the  Gull ;  and  the 
captain's  tyrannical  conduct  had 
put  every  one  on  board  in  a  state  of 
angry  excitement  For  my  own  part, 
I  avoided  coming  in  contact  with 
him,  except  at  meals,  when  I  could 
not  help  it,  and  then  I  had  only  to 
dread  the  want  of  social  humanity 
which  I  never  failed  to  meet ;  but  it 
was  far  otherwise  with  the  crew; 
he  knocked  them  about  with  what- 
ever came  to  hand  without  mercy* 
and  openly  kept  up  his  mastery  by  ex« 
citing  himself  to  a  pitch  of  sufficient 
violence  with  quantities  of  brandy. 

We  could  not  yet  distinguish  any 
of  the  fleet ;  for  Uie  wind  had  come 
round  to  the  south,  and  waa  still  get* 
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tfaig  lighter;  but  at  last  we  plainly 
heard  the  noise  of  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade. It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I  had  heard  a  shot  fired  in  an- 
ger; and  as  every  deep  explosion 
came  through  the  air,  my  heart  beat 
faster  and  faster,  and,  natural  fear 
mingling  with  natural  impatience,  I 
stooa  engrossed  in  pleasingly  fearful 
feelings,  till  I  was  roused  by  the 
voice  of  the  mate,  crying  that  there 
was  a  ship  to  windward.  As  our 
fleet  lay  between  us  and  the  shore, 
we  had  no  fear  of  its  proving^  an 
enemy,  and  farther  than  as  an  object 
of  casual  speculation,  the  sail  atp 
tracted  little  notice,  till  at  length,  as 
we  stood  up  channel,  with  the  ship, 
*  which  seemed  a  large  merchantman, 
going  full  before  the  wind,  that  had 
now  freshened,  under  a  heavy  press 
of  sail,  about  a  mile  to  windward  on 
our  bow,  the  mate  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  speak  him, 
and  learn  how  the  fleet  lay.  Now, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
this,  one  of  the  men  having  grum« 
bled  at  a  cuff,  the  Captain  had  taken 
me  regularly  to  witness  the  mutiny ; 
and  going  to  his  arms'  chest,  had 
stuck  a  pair  of  pistols  in  the  breast 
of  his  jacket,  with  which  he  had  pa- 
raded the  deck  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  tenfold  truculence,  and  had  then 
gone  below  a^in,  where  he  now  sat 
over  his  articles  of  war  and  brandy 
bottle.  The  cabin  light  was  partly 
open  to  admit  air ;  and  he  made  his 
enquiries,  and  gave  his  orders,  with- 
out coming  on  deck.  '*  What  co- 
lours does  that  fellow  shew,  sir  ?" 

**  He  is  canvass  to  the  mast-head, 
sir,  and  I  cannot  see  his  flag ;  but  I 
think  I  know  the  cut  of  his  royals : 
he's  a  merchant  victualler,  if  I  don't 
mistake,  belonging  to  the  leeward 
division,  standmg  across  to  Ports* 
mouth— for  stores,  I  suppose." 

'*  I  don't  care  what  you  suppose, 
sir — what  is  his  name  ?" 

«  The  Prince  Frederick." 

"  Ah— eh !— old  Manson's  craft  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

«  What  course  do  you  lie,  sir  ?" 

*<  Hard  upon  the  wind :  if  he  hold 
on,  we  will  cross  his  widce  close 
astern." 

"  Well,  do  now  as  I  desire  you, 
air.  Let  the  boat  away  as  many 
points  as  will  run  you  under  his 
bows— and  hold  on  your  course  till 
I  give  you  farther  orders."  Thei||in 


an  under  growl  to  himself,  ^  Ah,  faa» 
he  thought  he  had  swamped  me 
about  that  d — d  business  of  his  Son*s 
and  the  Phoenix ;  but  I'll  shew  the 
old  costermongerine  rogue  that  I  can 
cross  his  bows,  both  on  shore  and. 
at  sea" — ^Here  he  rused  his  Toice 
again—*'  and,  hilloa,  sir !  order  him, 
as  soon  as  he  comes  within  hail»  to 
run  under  my  stem,  and  round 
to  leeward,  till  your  commander 
questions  him  on  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. And  clear  away  that  gun  in 
the  bows  Aere,  for,  by  — ,  if  he  does 
not  put  his  helm  up,  I'll  fire  into 
him,  as  I  would  into  a  huzter's 
stall !" 

We  accordingly  fell  away  to  lee- 
ward, and  the  vessels  rapidly  neared 
each  other.    The  stranger  had  stud- 
ding-sails set  from  the  very  top-gal- 
lant royals  to  the  chain-plates ;  and  a 
more  splendid  sight  my  eyes  never 
beheld  than  he  presented,  spooming 
down,  swift  ana  steady  through  the 
fresh,   green,    sparkling   seas  that 
sheeted  off  round  either  bow  in  a 
continuous  jet,   glassy,  unbroken, 
and  in  colour  like  the  purest  ame- 
thyst, till  it  foamed  away  down  the 
broadside,  in  white  boiline  eddies  of 
froth.     We  were  now  within  hail: 
the    mate  took   the  trumpet,  and 
shouted  his  orders  as  he  had  recei- 
ved them:    there  was  no  answer. 
The  stranger  still  held  on  his  course, 
right  before  the  wind. 

'*  He  won't  alter  his  course,  sir," 
said  the  mate  to  the  captain.  "  What 
is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Hold  on,  as  I  ordered  you,  sir ; 
bring  up  under  his  lee;  and  if  he 
don't  slacken  sul,fire  your  gun  into 
him,  and  be  d — d !  Ah,  is  it  lufling 
you  are,  you  mutinous  lubber  f  must 
/  overhaul  you  ?"  And  he  laid  hold 
of  a  handspike,  and  came  up  the 
companion,  his  eyes  glaring,  his  teeth 
set,  and  a  torrent  of  curses  hissing 
through  them,  hot  and  horrible.  He 
kicked  the  mate  into  the  scuppers, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  tiller,  round 
which  he  lashed  its  Ian-yard  with  a 
second  turn,  before  he  had  given 
more  than  one  look  at  the  stra^r ; 
and  while  knotting  the  lashings,  re- 
iterated his  orders  with  double  vehe- 
mence* about  the  gun.    If  ever  the 
devil  had  possession  of  any  man,  he 
was  in  him  then.    It  all  occurred  hi 
less  time  than  a  minute;  but  so  in- 
experienced at  8^  was  if  that  I  apf 
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prehended  a  fiffht  more  than  any  killed  where  he  stood  still  paralyzed 
thing  else ;  although,  as  the  tiller  against  the  tafferel.  I  saw  him  struck 
was  tied,  I  saw  it  was  next  to  impos-  hy  the  jagged  stump  of  the  broken 
fiible  for  the  vessels  to  escape  run«  mast,  as  it  fell ;  he  dropped  shriek- 
Bing  foul.    The  seamen  were  all  in  io^  over  the  lower  bulwark,  and  sank 
efMMtemation,   crowding  from  the  with  his  face  downwards.   I  saw  no 
bows,  and  clamouring  advice,  en-  more,  for  Uie  bows  of  the  ship  here 
treatieBy   and  denunciations,  with-  caught   us  astern  with  a  crushiDg 
out  the    alightest  effect,    on  their  shock,  that  drove  the  schooner  right 
captain.     l£  held  a  pistol  in  his  under  water,  up  to  the  main  hatch- 
hsBd,  and  swore  he  would  shoot  way,  and  I  was  floated  off  in  the  sea. 
the  first  matineer  who  should  dare  to  The  first  thine  I  can  remember  after 
interfere.      But,  at  the  second  look  that  catastropne,  was  the  roaring  as 
he  took  at  the  tower  of  canvass  now  if  of  a  thousand  cataracts  about  my 
steopnig  down  upon  us,  within  half  ears,  and  a  consciousness  that  I  was 
a  8tone*s  throw,  he  dropped  the  til-  haulled  through  the  water  like  a  fish 
ler,  staggered  back,  and  clapt  both  in  a  net.    This  was  indeed  the  case ; 
his  hands  over  his  eyes.    When  he  I  had  been  entangled  in  tiie  loose 
withdrew  them   to  grasp  the   taf-  wreck  of  rigging  that  fell  on  board 
ferel,  against  which  he  had  stumbled,  the  Gull;  and  when  the  ship,  after 
one  n^fat  have  thought  that  he  had  grazing     her     stem,    drew    these 
been  smearing  his  face  with  white  masts  and  sails  after  her,  by  the  nu- 
paint,  so  deadly  pale  was  he  grown  merous  ropes  that  still  remained  un- 
all  on  the  sadden ;  but  his  eyes  were  broken,   I  was  carried  along,  and 
fixed  and  glazed,  his  mouth  wide  would  certainly  have  perished,  had 
open,  his  lips  livid,  and  shaking  like  not  the  lightness  of  the  wreck,  and 
jelly,  his  hair  on  end,  his  limbs  in  a  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  drag- 
loose  poalsyy  his  knees  going  against  ged,  kept  me  on  the  surface ;  yet, 
and  over  one  another.    It  was  a  mo-  even  there  I  was  never  nearer  any 
meat  of  dreadful  confusion.    I  was  thing  than  suffocation,  from  the  over- 
thrown down  by  the  rushinir  about  whelming  tumult  of  the  broken  wa- 
of  the  crew;  and,  as  I  looked  up  ter  which  was  now  sheeting  over  my 
from  among  the  trampling  crowd,  head  and  shoulders,  and  falling  in 
through  whose  feet  I  rolled  like  a  foam  upon  my  feet  like  the  very  jets 
log,  I  saw,  all  at  once,  between  me  round  the  ship's  cutwater.    I  saw 
and  the  blue  sky,  over  our  quarter,  that  I  must  perish  if  I  did  not  get 
the  jib-boom   of  the  ship  pushed  out  of  the  rush ;  and  having  witii  m- 
tiinragh  the  serene  air  with  a  smooth  finite   labour   disentangleS   myself 
and  equable  motion,  but  swift  and  from  the  rope  round  my  middle,  by 
irresistible  in  the  whole  wing  of  the  which  I  was  held,  made  a  desperate 
wind.     It  caught  us  by  the  lifts  of  exertion,  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  mainsail,  and  we  were  gently  myself  forward,  and  climbing  up  the 
pushed  over  for  an  almost  imper-  connecting  rigging  at  the  bows,  till 
ceptible  moment;  then  came  a  sharp  I  got  my  head  out  of  the  spray.    So 
crash,  and  the  main  topmast  toppled  soon  as  I  was  out  of  immeaiate  peril 
down,  tearing  and  smashing  every  I  relaxed  my  exertions  for  a  felv  mi- 
thing  in  its  descent,  and  making  the  nutes  to  take  breath ;  and  although  I 
started  planks  fly  from  stem  to  stem,  frequently  cried  for  help  I  could  not 
as  it  drove  right  through  the  deck  make  myself  heard,  for  my  voice,  as 
into  the  cabin.  At  the  same  moment  well  as  my  strength,  was  almost  ex- 
the  ship's  jib-boom  sprung  high  into  hausted,  and  once  or  twice  I  was  on 
tiie  air,  and  from  amone  ner  pile  of  the  point  of  giving  up  the  struggle, 
sails  that  were  now  befiying  out  al-  and  dropping  into  my  deep  death- 
most  orerfaead,  there  leaped  down,  bed,  through  pure  inability  of  longer 
like  an  eagle  from  his  cloud,  the  hanging  on.  At  last,  finding  my  cries 
whole  broM-winjged  fore-top-gallant  fruitless,  and  feeling  that,  without 
mast,  royals  and  all,  with  a  swoop  some  extraordinary  exertion,  I  must 
upon  our  deck.    All  the  men  round  face  the   abhorred  change  without 
the  tiUer  were  struck  down ;  some  further  preparation,  I  collected  all 
with  broken  limbs,  and  all  dreadfully  the    energies    of    my    remaining 
braiaed,  but  none  was  kiDed  save  strength,  and  with  an  effort  that  left 
their  mkerable  commander;  he  was  me  as  weak  as  a^  infisat,  drew  my* 
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self  up  by  the  aheer  force  of  my  remembered  that  I  was  a  very  young 
armi}  and  grasped  the  fore-chains;  man;  although  I  feel  that  wology 
then  slowly  clambered  to  the  dead-  need  hardly  be  made  for  a  tear  so 
eyes,  gained  the  rail  of  the  bulwark,  dreadful,  and,  in  such  circumstances, 
doubled  over  it  like  a  sack,  and  fell  so  natural,  that  not  even  at  this  day 
on  deck  insensible.  When  my  senses  would  the  wealth  of  worlds  induce 
began  to  collect,  and  before  1  had  yet  me  to  spend  another  hour  in  the 
opened  my  eyes,  I  remember  congra-  same   ignorance   of    my    situation 
tulating  myself  in  my  own  mind  on  that  then  afflicted  me.    I  lifted  my 
my  escape,  and  dimly  contrasting  the  head  from  the  deck  with  a  bewiU 
oozy  bed  of  the  sea  wiUi  the  warm  dering  recollection  of  all  that  had 
berth  in  which  I  either  was,  or  was  passed,  but  as  my  eye  rested   on 
about  to  be  placed.   But  it  was  cold  the  tall  and  shining  sails  overhead, 
—cold.    I  opened  my  eyes ;  I  was  I  could  not  think  that  a  fabric  so 
lying  in  a  dripping  coil  like  a  bundle  beautiful  was  made   to   bear  any 
of  wet  sea-weed,  the  deck  flooded  but  a  human  crew.  Be  her  naviga* 
all  round  with  the  water  still  run-  tors  who  they  might,  I  knew  that 
ning  from  my  clothes  and  hair.    I  it  was  the  same   whether  I  faced 
dried  the  blinding  spray  from  my  them  fore  or  aft;  so  I  leaped  up,  and 
eyes,  and,  raising  myself  upon  my  forced  myself  forward,  that  I  might 
elbow,  looked  about     There  was  put  an  end  to  my  horrible  suspense 
not  a  soul  there  but  myself]  at  once.    From  few,  if  any,  do  I  ap- 
I  swallowed  a  strange  pang  that  prehend  contempt  on  account  of  thii 
arose  from  my  heart,  and  looked  out  avowal.     The  awe  of  preternatural 
for  something  to  make  a  noise  with ;  agency  is  part  of  this  life's  natural 
there  was  nothing  to  be  had— the  religion ;  and  sanctioned  as  it  is  in 
decks  were  free  from  every  thing  but  the  revealed  religion  that  has  been 
tar  and  tallow.    I  had  never  seen  vouchsafed  to  us,  let  no  man  soom 
such  dirty  decks  before,  yet  there  me  for  acknowledging  its  influence, 
was  noting  loose  lying  about  I  had  while  his  own  soul  must  tell  him 
not  yet  risen — I  was  atraid  to  rise*—  that  he  is  a  being  existing  he  knows 
so  I  pulled  off  my  shoe,  and  began  not   how,   among    he   knows  not 
to  hammer  on  the  deck  with  the  heel  whom.    I  am  not  ashamed  to  cob« 
of  it;  then  to  call  and  to  whistle*  fess,  that  I  walked  the  deck  of  that 
There  was  no  answer  I  I  started  up  deserted  vessel  in  excessive  fear; 
with  another  pang  that  made  the  from  companion  and  hatchway  lex- 
water  gush  to  my  eyes,  and  ran  pected  every  moment  to  see  some 
astern  without  looking  eilher  to  the  inconceivi^le   horror  ascend ;  sod 
right  or  left   I  stretched  myself  half  although  I  held  in  my  breath,  and 
over  the  tafferel,  and  looked  for  the  kept  myaelf  drawn  up  in  riffid  dete^ 
schooner.    I  saw  her  lying  far  away  minatton   not   to  flinch  mm  any 
astern,  a  water-logged  wreck,  wiu  thing  that  a  Christian  man  should 
the  other  tenders  l^rhng  up  to  her,  confront,  yet^  with  all  the  prepaia* 
and   signals  flying  from  all  their  tion  I  could  muster,  I  felt  that  the 
masts.  1  tossed  my  arms  and  shout-  twirling  of  a  straw  upon  tiiat  hare 
ed,  in  the  wild  hope  that  I  might  deck  would  have  upset  me.    My 
still  be  taken  on    i>oard  some   of  senses^  however,  were  not  so  totally 
them.    Alas  I  I  felt  the  unmanned  overwhelmed  in  awe  and  wonder  as 
ship  speeding  on  her  dark  errand  to  prevent  my  perceiving  that  there 
beyond  the  hope  of  being  overtaken,  really  was  something  unusual  in  the 
All  the  frightful  stories  of  the  flying  appearance  of  things  on  deck.  There 
Dutchman  came  back  with  unnatu-  were  four  wide  funnels,  one  under 
ral  vividness  uponmy  memory.  I  re-  each  of  the  main  and  fore  shrouds^ 
membered  the  unaccountable  terror  things  I  had  never  seen  in  say  ship 
of  the  wretched  captain  of  the  6ull»  before.     The  ports  were  larger  than 
his  horrible  fate,  and  the  inviaible  usual,  and  ha<C  which  seemed  very 
agency  by  which  it  seemed  accon-  strange,   their  hinges  below.    The 
plished.    I  thought  myself  in  supei^  decks  were  smeared  and  ^ipP^T^ 
human  hands,  and  my  heart  sank,  as  I  have  before  observed,  witt  ttf 
and  my  breath  failed,  and  I  swooned  and   lallow.    i   looked  vp  with  a 
for   fear,  as  I  had  ahready  fallen  lightened  heart  to  the  yardrMs; 
aena^eai  fron  fatigua.   Lei  ii  be  -^tiiera  wera  the  gt9fp\i»tf^*^ 
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nringfiig  from  them  one  and  all  I  I  the  Atlantic,  and  die  of  hunger,  un^ 
lan  iota  the  main-Gabin  without  one  less  I  could  Bubsist  on  tallow  and 
hetitadngpaufo— I  was  rushing  des-  brimstone  (since  nothing  more  eat* 
peralely  to  be  satisfied,  and  I  was  able  had  been  left  on  board)  till  the 
tttisfied.  The  cabin  was  stripped  final  catastrophe  of  going  on  shoroi 
of  its  furniture;  troughs  were  laid  that  sooner  or  later  must  befall  me. 
akyng  each  aide ;  they  ran  into  the  Even  if  I  should  fall  in  with  a  sail, 
maio-boid,  and  terminated  in  sally-  how  were  they  to  know  that  I  was 
porta  at  either  quarter;  they  were  in  distress?  and  if  they  did,  how  waa 
stuffed  with  reeds  in  sheaves  bound  I  to  bring  the  ship  to  ?  or  (unless  it 
together  with  matches,  and  steeped  fell  a  dead  calm)  how  was  a  boat  to 
fli  composition.  It  was  evident — I  be  sent  on  board  me  driving  at  such 
was  in  a  fireship;  it  accounted  for  a  rate  ?  I  went  to  the  wheel  to  try 
every  thing.  I  ran  to  the  sally-port ;  what  I  could  do ;  not  much  caring 
there  waa  the  black  track  of  the  though  I  should  lay  her  fairly  on  her 
gunpowder,  and  the  spot  plainly  beam-ends ;  for,  if  she  should  not 
OMrked  vrhere  the  match  had  been  founder  outright,  I  thought  even 
extinguished.  The  ship  had  missed  such  a  state  would  be  better  than 
takii^  fire»  and  stood  out  to  sea.  I  the  rapid  ruin  she  was  then  threat- 
ran  out  on  deck  —  threw  off  my  ening  me  with.  I  brought  her  up 
clothaa  to  dry — got  a  remnant  of  a  till  I  shook  the  wind  out  of  her  can- 
sail,  and  rubbed  myself  into  life  and  vass.  She  reeled  and  staggered  for 
warmth  once  more ;  then  wrapping  a  moment  like  a  drunken  being,  then 
myself  in  a  canvass  cloak  very  fairly  all  at  once  her  lighter  sails  were 
cut  from  the  fore  stay-sail,  I  lay  taken  aback  with  a  slap  tiiat  beat 
down  in  the  sunny  scuppers,  and  away  booms,  and  tore  down  yards 
without  a  single  thought  of  naviga-  and  tackling  with  a  succession  of 
ting  the  Tessel — it  never  entered  crashes,  flappings,  and  snaps  like 
my  head,  once  I  had  got  the  horrible  gun-shots,  which  threw  me  into  such 
deceit  of  my  fear  removed^-gave  confusion,  that  I  let  go  the  wheel, 
myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  and  ran  for  the  cabin;  in  dread  of 
security  and  rest  so  heartily,  that  at  having  my  brains  beaten  out  by  a 
last,  like  a  wearied  child,  I  dropped  falling  spar,  like  the  luckless  captain 
involuntarily  asleep.  I  could  not  of  the  Gull.  I  sat  down  in  despair 
have  alept  more  than  an  hour  when  among  the  tubs  of  composition  and 
1  was  awakened  by  the  snapping  of  a  piles  of  oakum  steeped  in  turpen- 
royal  studding-sail  boom,  for  the  tine,  with  which  the  place  was  cram- 
hreese  had  been  freshening  ever  med,  and  listened  to  the  effects  of 
since  I  oame  on  board,  and  was  now  my  rashness  still  sounding  overhead, 
straining  spars  and  canvass  at  a  and  making  themselves  luiown  even 
piteh  that  ^eatened  to  carry  away  below  by  the  mad  plunges  of  the 
every  thing.  The  new  danc'ers  of  vessel,  that  pitched  me  at  lengUi  in- 
my  situation  rose  in  fearfiu  array  to  a  corner,  where  I  lay  till  she 
before  me,  as  I  considered  with  my-  righted,  and  went  off  dead  before 
self  the  probable  consequences.    I  the  wind  once  more.    The  rigging 


drivmg  right  on  shore  at  a  rate  when  I  came  on  deck  presented  a 

that  miut  smash  the  vessel  to  pieces  strange  si^ht.  All  the  great  sails  had 

the  moment   she  would  take  the  filled  a^n,  but  the   lighter  ones 

greoDd  1  vid  how  to  shorten  sail  or  were  flying  in  lumbering  streamers 

Be  to,  I  could  not  tell.    Every  thing  from  every  yard-arm  like  ribbands 

waa  fast,  and   my  single  strength  from  a  tattered  cap ;  while  booms 

eould  not  suffice  to  slacken  away  and  blocks  went  swinging  through 

any  thing  of  consequence.  The  vea-  the  confusion,  knocking  against  the 

sel  eould  never  be  put  upon  another  standing  spars,  and  adding  at  every 

courae   with  all  her  yards  braced  stroke  some  new   disaster  to  the 

square.      There   was  little  or  no  ruinous  uproar.    I  would  have  al- 

ehance  of  my  filing  in  with  any  saU  most  changed  places  with  Phaeton, 

in  the  Channel  in  such  dangerous  I  would  as  soon  have  laid  my  hand 

times.    The  wind  was  getting  round  upon  the  fiery  mane  of  a  courser  of 

|o  the  east  ttfMSa  and  i  saw  plainly  the  sun,  with  all  the  oodiac  reeling 

that  if  it  aettM  diere^  and  still  car*  underfoot  aa  have  touched  a  spoke 

fW  «t  tefof^  ill  I  I9liat  drift  to  of  that  fatal  wheel  during  ^  next 
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hour.    I  went  below  again,  and  got  numbed  senses  with  a  rousing  and 
between  decks  by  the  communica-  invigorating  influence;  for,  the  dull 
tion  from  the  cabin,  where  I  saw  the  uncertainty  of  my  former  state  had 
ari;angement   of  the  combustibles,  been  altogether  stupifjing.     I  rose 
which  put  the  nature  of  the  vessel  and  took  my  post  once  more  by  the 
beyond    all    doubt.     The  troughs  wheel,  determined  to  use  my  expe- 
crossed    each  other  between  four  rience  to  the  best  advantage  in  couo- 
barrels  of  composition,  placed  one  teracting  or  seconding  the  wind  as  I 
under  each  of  the  above  mentioned  saw  necessary,  so  far  as  its  very- 
funnels.  Chambers  were  loaded  op-  limited  command  would  go. 
posite  all  the  ports,  to  blow  them  The  tumult  of  broken  water  now 
open  and  give  the  flame  vent   Pow-  became  louder  and  louder,  but  in- 
dered  resin  and  sulphur  were  scat-  stead  of  advancing  on  my  ear  as  be- 
tered  plentifully  in  all  directions,  fore,  out  of  the  darkness  ahead,  it 
and  a  mixture  of  combustibles  like  growled  away  down  the  night  on  our 
soft  dry  paste  filled  the  bottoms  of  starboard  beam  in  an  oblique  direc- 
all  the  troughs,  on  top  of  which  the  tion,  which  I  could  not  account  for, 
reeds  were  tied  with  matches  innu-  till,  looking  over  the  stem,  I  saw,  hy 
merable.    The  breeze  now  began  to  the  dim  glimmer  of  the  ship's  wake 
take  ofi*,  and  continued  to  lull  away  that  we  were  making  more  lee  than 
during  all  the  afternoon,  having  set-  head-way;  that  in  facl^  the  ship  tras 
tied  at  length  at  about  south-east,  so  driving  broadside  on,  in  a  powerful 
that  my  fears  of  drifting  past  the  tide  race    along  a  reef   of  rock?, 
Land's-end  were  now  almost  at  rest,  through  some  opening  in  which,  or 
I  dressed  myself  in  my  dried  clothes,  past  which  altogether,  I  did  not  de- 
but dared  not  kindle  a  fire ; — every  spair  of  being  yet  carried  by  the  cur- 
spot  was  ready  to  start  into  flame  rent,  as  I  heard  no  surf  loud  enough 
with  the  merest  spark;  even  in  the  to  tell  of  its  running   any  where 
after-cabin  the  berths  were  stowed  against  them,    except    beyond  one 
full  of  old  turpentine  and  oil  jars,  breach  in  their  line,  comparatively 
and  dusted  with  meal  of  resin.    I  smooth.    The  coast  was  now  dis- 
walked  the  deck  till  evening,  and  tinguishable  ahead,  black,  hiffh,  and 
with  departing  light  of  day  distin-  precipitous.  It  advanced  higher  and 
guished  St  Michael's  Mount,  rising  higher  up  the  sky,  till  it   almost 
in  a  grey  and  purple  haze  high  into  seemed  to  overhang  our  forecastle, 
the  ruddy  horizon.    The  nignt  fell  and  I  now  felt  the  ship  swing  round 
chilly  and  thick,  and  I  went  mto  the  in  the  sweep  of  the  current,  and 
cabin  and  tried  to  make  up  my  mind  saw  the  breakers  running  white  a- 
for  the  worst    But  I  could  not  long  stern  as  we  swept  clear  of  them, 
bear  to  stay  there,  it  was  so  lonely  rigtit  through  the  reef.    There  rose 
and  dismal.     There  was  a  sort  of  presently  a  rustling  sound  abourCfie 
company  in  the  wind  and  the  strug-  dows;  then  a  heavy  grating  all  along 
gling  sails  on  deck,  but  below,  every  the  keel,  a  dull  prolonged  concus- 
thing  was  deadly  dark  and  silent  So,  sion,  and  the  tide  broke  on  her  as  she 
cbil^  as  it  was,  I  wrapped  my  cloak  stuck — ^fast  in  a  sand-bank.    It  was 
of  canvass  once  more  about  me,  and  pitch  dark.    The  breakers  were  on 
sat  down  on  the  forecastle,  shivering  all  sides  ;  but  the  ship  lay  in  smooth 
with  cold  and   apprehension,   and  water  among  them.    It  would  have 
gazing  till  my  eyes  grew  strained  been  madness  to  attempt  swimming 
and  dizzy  into  the  monotonous  gloom  onshore;  where,  even  if  I  should 
ahead.    I  could  not  see  any  star,  but  escape  the  violence  of  the  cturent 
I  think  it  must  have  been  about  one  and  surf,  I  must  spend  the  long 
o'clock,  when  the  heavy  washing  of  morning  on  the  bleak  hill,  weighed 
the  seas  about  our  bows  was  broken  down  by  wet  clothes,  and  ignorant 
by  the  distant  murmur  of  breakers,  of  my  road.  Under  these  conaidera^ 
Had  I  heard  my  death-bell  tolling,  it  tions,  particularly  as  there  was  no 
could  not  more  surely  have  impress-  fear  of  the  ship  yielding  to  any  sea 
ed  me  with  the  certainty  of  my  im-  likely  to  run  there  during  the  calm 
mediate    fate ;   and    yet   the   very  state  of  the  weather,  I  determined 
growling  of  that  merciless  band  into  to  remain  on  deck  till  day ;  and  now, 
whose  strangling  tumult  I  so  toon  considering  my  safety  almost  cer- 
expected  to  be  casi^  cama  upon  my  ttln,  I  minted  my  supplicatioiiB  with 
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tbanksgiTiiigB,  and  falling  on  my  dent  to  keep  clear  of  the  first  rush 
luieea»  blessed  God  with  tears  of  of  their  irruption,  and  so  had  retreat- 
gratitude  anddelight;  then  wrapping  ed  quietly  to  the  after-cabin,  where  I 
myself  up  once  more  behind  the  concealed  myself  in  one  of  the  berths 
shelter  of  the  bulwark,  went  to  sleep,  close  by  the  stern  port  They  soon 
I  started  up  from  a  dream  of  home,  found  the  cabin  equally  deserted 
for  I  distinctly  heard  the  stroke  of  with  the  deck ;  and  as  they  went 
oars  aJoogside.  I  was  on  the  point  stumbling  about  with  their  one  lan- 
of  calling  out  when  some  one  close  tern  tiirough  the  lumber  of  combus- 
onder  the  quarter  said,  in  a  low  but  tibles,  filled  it  with  exclamations  of 
(to  my    morbidly  sensitive  ear)  a  amazement. 

dear  whiaper, "  By —  1  believe  they  "  Why,  here's  no  crew  that  I  can 

kave  deserted  her  I  But  look  sharp,  see  but  a  regiment  of  paint-pots — 

my  lads,  for  you  may  find  plenty  of  that  must  have  been  a  rat  that  we 

them  Btill  skulking  behind  the  bul-  heard,  sir,*'  said  one. 

warlca.*'  I  heard  this  with  an  accom-        "  D ^n  me,  Tom,  I  say,  what 

paniment  of  cocking  fire-arms  and  sort  of  a  devil's  drawing-room  have 
misheathiDg  cutlasses ;  and  with  the  we  here  ?"  muttered  another,  as  he 
horrifying  suspicion  that  they  were  stood  turning  over  a  mop  of  oakum 
a  gang  of  Cornwall  wreckers,  I  crept  with  his  toe ;  **  and  what  sort  of  a 
in  renewed  and  redoubled  terror  damnable  smell  is  this  ?*'  snufiing  at 
into  the  cabin.  Just  as  I  concealed  a  box  of  composition, 
myself  behind  the  door,  which  open-  "  The  devil's  own  smell  —  brim- 
ed  on  the  quarter-deck  from  under  stone  by*— I"  cried  a  fourth,  shak- 
a  hiff h  poop,  the  boat's  crew  sprung  ing  a  cloud  of  sulphur  from  his  fin- 
on  deck  with  lanterns  and  levelled  gers;  and  'one  tellow  rummaging 
weapons.  Two  tall  and  rather  fine-  urough  the  troughs  pulled  up  a 
looking  men  led  the  party,  and  so  soon  bundle  of  reeds  and  tossed  them  out 
as  they  saw  that  there  was  no  fight-  on  the  flqor,  exclaiming,  *<  Nothing 
ing  for  them  on  deck,  drew  their  com-  l)ut  rushlights  in  these  here  lockers, 
pany  together  round  the  main-mast  Master  Hiram  —  rushlights  and 
and  proceeded,  to  m)r  inexpressible  mouldings  of  white  biscuit,  as  I  take 
relief,  to  take  possession  of  the  ship  it — light  diet  that,  I  may  say,  sir,  for 
in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  George  a  ship's  company."  Just  then  some 
the  Third,  by  virtue  of  certain  let-  lumber  getting  loose,  rolled  out  of  an 
ters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  empow-  up|>er 'berth  among  them,  and  three 
eringthem,  Adam  and  Hiram  Forrest,  or  four  smart  cuts  were  made  at  it 
of  Fnrreat-Race,  Esquires,  to  set  up-  before  they  saw  what  it  was.  I  had 
on  by  force  of  arms,  subdue,  and  taken  them  as  a  hint  to  lie  quiet  a 

Se  all  ships,  vessels,  goods,  wares,  little  longer,  when  their  leader  start- 
•itions  of  war,  &c.  &c.  of,  or  be-  ed  suddenly,  and  after  standing  for 
longing  to  the  French  nation.  Now  a  moment  at  the  heel  of  the  mizen- 
was  my  time  to  discover  mvself,  mast,  gave  a  strong  shudder,  and  or- 
(and  I  confess  I  had  a  thought  or  dered  the  men  out  of  the  cabin. 
two  about  m7  claim  to  a  share  of  tlie  «  Off,  off  to  the  forecastle  every  man 
prize-money).  —  One  step  I  made  of  you ! — off,  I  say,  and  send  Cap- 
from  my  position,  but  the  noise  ar-  tain  Forrest  here."  The  men  with« 
rested  me  with  its  immediate  conse-  drew,  muttering  exclamations  of  a- 
quence  —  half-a-dozen  muskets  le-  mazement  as  he  drove  them  out  on 
veiled  at  the  door.  "  Keep  together,  deck,  whence  he  presently  return- 
men  I  they  are  barricaded  in  the  ca-  ed,  accompanied  by  the  other.  He 
bin ! — go  aft,  Hiram,  widi  four  hands  locked  and  bolted  the  door  after 
and  break  open  the  door,  while  I  him,  and  led  his  companion  up  to 
secure  the  forecastle  and  hatch-  the  mast,  then  throwing  the  light 
ways,"  cried  the  elder  leader.  His  full  on  it,  asked  in  a  whisper,  that 
associate  sprung  towards  my  place  thrilled  through  me  where  I  lay, 
of  concealment  at  the  head  of  four  **  Do  you  know  that  ?"  '*  What  ?" 
fellows,  brandishing  their  naked  cut-  **  That  splinter  of  steel  buried  in  the 
lasses ;  and  bursting  open  the  door  wood."  The  elder  Forrest,  without 
with  a  drive  of  his  foot,  rushed  in —  one  word  of  reply,  snatched  up  the 
a  pistol  in  one  hand,  a  drawn  sword  lantern  and  ran  round  the  cabin, 
in  the  other.    I  thought  it  most  pru-  holding  the  light  over  his  head,  and 
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gazing  at  every  thing  with  a  strong 
expression  of  astonishment;  then 
stuck  the  lantern  down  upon  a  bar- 
rel-heady  slapped  his  hands  against 
his  thighs,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hah  I— 
1^0  w  may  I  be  damned  if  it  is  not  the 
old  Phoenix  come  baclc  again  I — ^but 
Hiram,  I  say,  by  Heaven  I  cannot 
understand  this — she  is  not  the  same 
boat,  and  yet  she  is — I  thought  I 
knew  her  deck  although  it  is  strange- 
]y  altered — but  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?*'  for  the  younger  one 
stood  pale  and  trembling,  and  here 
grasped  him  convulsively  by  the 
arm. 

"  What  ails  you,  Hhram  ?  I  say,— I 
hope  you  are  not  afraid*^ 

"  Yes,  by ,"  (with  a  slow  and 

solemn  asseveration,)  ''  I  (xm  afraid, 
Adam  Forrest  V  The  other  answered 
gasping,  *'  I  am  afraid,  for  I  saw  him 
there  as  plainly  as  1  see  you,  cling- 
ing round  the  mast  as  he  did  that 
night,  when  he  held  on  till  you  shore 
through  his  wrist  with  your  cutlass^ 
and  snapped  it  an  inch  deep  in  the 
solid  wood  below  I  and  if  I  go  in  there, 
(pointing  to  the  after  cabin  without 
«ven  raising  his  averted  face,)  if  I 
go  in  there^  I  will  see  the  others  I— 
Come  on  deck — I  am  sick." 

**  Stay  where  you  are — you  must 
not  expose  yourself  to  the  men, — tut» 
tut ! — What!  after  all  we  have  seen  to- 
gether, to  let  a  trick  of  your  fancy  get 
the  better  of  your  manhood  in  this 
disgraceful  way  I — Why,"  and  he  mu- 
sed for  a  moment,*'  it  is  odd  enough 
too,  that  she  should  come  here  with- 
out hands,  and  all  to  give  us  a  second 
crop  off  her  old  timbers ;  but  egad,  I 
have  it!  I'll  lay  my  life  Tom  has 
been  overhauling  her  in  the  Channel, 
and  has  sent  the  old  bird  adrift,  well 
knowing  to  whose  door  the  Race 
would  bring  her  1 — Ah !  poor  Tom  I 
many  an  ugly  job  he  has  brought  me 
through;  however,  they  say  that 
Gull  thing  that  I  got  him  the  com- 
mand of  is  a  switching  fast  sailer, 
and  if  he  has  but  a  stanch  crew,  he 
may  make  a  good  thing  of  it  yet- 
that  is,  if  he  can  only  keep  from  get- 
ting more  ,than  moderately  drunk. 
But  come  along  till  we  see  what  this 
after  cabin  has  got  for  us.  We  have 
our  letters  of  marque  now,  and  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  shew  our  faces 
under  that  authority  to  man  or  devil  | 
—Come/'  and  he  dragged  his  reluc- 
tant associate  almost  close  to  the  spot 


where  I  lay,  in  another  and  still  moro 
dreadful  relapse  of  horror*  Ttie 
young  man  leaned  against  a  1tmber» 
with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast;* 
and  shuddered  violently. 

^  Adam,"  said  ha  at  lenffth,  **  we 
have  never  thriven  in  any  thing  aince 
the  night  we  had  that  bttsineas  in 
this  abominable  den  of  blood.    Yo>u 
and  I  then  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  country  gentlemen,  and  he  ^raM 
no  more  than  a  careless  sailor    at 
worst ;  but  with  all  the  money  we  got 
in  Bordeaux  for  the  fruits  of  our 
Tillany,  we  are  three  miserable  ad- 
venturers  to*day,  if  the  damning  car- 
go she  carries  has  not  sunk  the  Gull 
alreadv — Mother  of  God  defend  me  ! 
Uiere  is  young  Manson  I"    I  can  no 
more  account  for  it  now,  than  I  could 
help  it  then,  but  the  truth  la,  I  had 
risen  at  this  mention  of  the  Gull  in 
a  sort  of  reckless  frenzy,  for  I  had  no 
control  over  either  my  words  or  ac- 
tions, and  started  out  on  the  floor  be- 
fore them,  a  very  ghaatly  and  hide- 
ous spectacle ;  for  I  was  pale  and 
haggard  with  fear  and  desperadon, 
and  my    face  was   bloody  from  a 
scratch  I  had  got  in  the  dark.    The 
eyes  of  the  repentant  sinner  fastened 
on  me  as  I  rose,  and  his  terror  waa 
full  as  horribly  depicted  on  his  coun- 
tenance, as  that  of  his  already  pu- 
nished associate  had  been  on  his; 
he  fell  flat  on  his  face,  and  even  the 
hardened  ruffian  at  his  side  leaped 
back  with  a  shout  of  horror  as  I  rose 
before  him  with  my  hands  held  up, 
and  a  storm  of  denunciation  that  I 
could  not  control  bursting  from  my 
lips.  What  I  said  I  did  not  even  then 
know,  but  it  soon  betrayed  my  mor- 
tal nature,  and  Forrest,  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist,  struck  me  back  whence  I 
had  risen,  then  drew  a  pistol  and 
came  close  up  to  me  to  make  sure. 
I  prayed  for  mercy  now  aa  wildly  as 
I  had  before  denounced  vengeance, 
and  in  the  extremity  of  my  terror 
shut  my  eyes  and  clung  to  the  very 
boards.    A  flash  first  came  through 
my  closed  eyelids,  and  then  a  rushing 
and  flapping  burst  of  flame  like  inter- 
minable lightning.    The  pistol  had 
burned  priming,  but  even  that  had 
been  enough  to  set  fire  to  an  open 
can  of  turpentine  that  waa  upset 
from  a  locker  above  by  the  thrust 
he  had  made  after   me   with  the 
weapon.    The  liquid  startine  Into 
fire  imd  smoke  OTer  tho  exploding 
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gunpowder,  flowed  down  in  a  wa-  shrubbery,  while  there  wite  a  good 
rinf  river  of  flame,  and  spreading  deal  of  planting  visible  up  the  back 
on  the  resined  floors,  and  catching  of  the  ravine.  An  old-fashioned  strag^ 
the  loose  combustibles  all  round,  glin^  house  stood  almost  under  the 
raised  such  a  chaos  of  fire,  smoke,  precipice,  facing  Uie  platform  on  one 
hiaaiog,  aputtering,  and  suffocation,  side,  and  the  lawn  on  the  other, 
that  1  bad  only  power  to  feel  myself  Its  steep  roof  of  grey  slate,  and  slen- 
nnwounded,  and  with  my  coat  over  der  chimneys,  made  a  gaunt  and 
my  head,  to  pitch  myself  bodily  spectral  show  in  the  ruddy  glare, 
agaiuat  the  port  1>elow  me.  I  lite-  contrasted  with  the  black  mass  of 
rally  sank  through  a  little  pool  of  rock  behind,  and  the  boiling  flashes 
flame,  but  I  burst  open  the  port  as  I  of  the  surf  tossed  up  almost  to  its 
had  expected,  and  found  myself  the  fantastic  porch  before.  I  looked  at 
next  moment  in  the  sea.  It  was  now  the  ship--the  fore-hatchway  had 
low  water,  and  the  stream  that  I  had  torn  up  with  a  tremendous  burst, 
feared  would  sweep  me  amonff  the  and  the  massy  planks  and  bars  of 
iH^akera  was  totally  subsided;  but  I  wrought-iron  were  scattered  on 
eoald  see  nothing  clearly  for  the  first  either  side ;  but  the  black  tarpaulin 
minute,  only  a  dazzling  and  flashing  rose  like  a  canopy  over  the  body  of 
of  Ught  through  the  spray,  that  swept  flame  that  followed,  and  was  dissi- 
over  my  head  from  the  broken  water  pated  into  smoke  and  ashes,  without 
on  the  rodks.  The  first  thing  I  saw  ever  coming  down.  And  now,  the 
distiscdv  was  atrdl  of  flame  writhing  breeze  tossinff  that  blaze  about 
lOce  a  t»i  round  the  stem  of  the  ship,  through  the  rig^ng  in  rolling  and 
as  if  the  great  black  hulk  had  been  heavy  volume,  like  a  great  toneue, 
lashing  herself  into  the  furious  fit,  It  roared  at  every  wallowing  flap, 
that  in  another  minute  burst  out  and  licked  up  square-sails,  stay-sails, 
from  every  vent  and  funnel  in  spout-  and  studding-sails,  as  though  they 
ing  and  roarins;  jets  of  fire,  that  had  been  so  much  tinder,  while  the 
blazed  up  into  the  rigging  as  hiffh  aa  port*  chambers  successively  explod- 
die  lower  masts,  and  piercea  the  ing,  thundered  and  flashed  down 
night  for  miles  round,  with  a  splen-  either  broadside,  then  vomited  out 
door  strong  as  the  light  of  the  sun  their  volume  and  flaring  streamers 
at  noonday.  I  got  upon  the  nearest  of  fire,  that  curled  and  climbed  up 
of  the  rocKB,  (by  tiie  fall  of  the  wa-  into  the  conflagration  till  consumed 
ter  they  now  rose  much  nearer  than  amid  the  general  flame.  All  the 
they  had  before  seemed  to  do,)  and  water  out  of  the  ship's  shadow  blazed 
rising  out  of  reach  of  the  surf,  con-  to  the  blazing  pile ;  but  wherever  her 
templated  a  spectacle  the  grandest  hull  momentarily  intercepted  ita 
and  most  appalling  I  ever  witnessed,  light,  the  sea  seemed  to  heave  more 
The  ship  had  run  aground  upon  the  heavily,  and  with  a  lurid  glow  like 
landward  side  of  a  tongue  of  sand,  blood.  The  boat's  crew  had  now 
that  stretched  (like  haif  the  string  pushed  off  from  the  quarter ;  I  saw 
of  a  bent  bow)  partly  across  a  curve  all  on  board  save  the  two  miserable 
of  the  coast,  thus  intercepting  what-  beings  I  had  left  in  the  flames  of  the 
ever  the  current  from  the  opposite  cabin:  but  the  men  had  scarce 
side  might  sweep  into  the  bay ;  and  pulled  the  boat's  length  from  the 
there  settling  on  a  rapidly  shelving  vessel's  side,  when  a  figure  leaped 
bank,  had  fallen  over  as  the  water  left  up  on  the  quarter  rail  Irom  deck— 
her,  till  her  masts  and  rigging  lay  al-  he  looked  as  if  he  had  risen  out  of 
most  across  the  narrow  channel  be-  hell ;  for  his  head  was  singed  bald, 
tween.  On  shore  an  overhanging  pre-  and  his  face  and  hands  were  all  livid, 
cipice  rose  right  opposite,  and  close  swollen,and  bloody,  from  the  scorch- 
under  her  lee — so  close  that  her  rig-  ing.  It  was  the  elder  Forrest  He 
ging  sloped  up  to  within  a  stone's-  was  tossing  his  arms  and  howling, 
throw  of  the  jutted  rock.  Between  The  men  pulled  back,  the  boat  shot 
the  base  of  this  rock  and  the  water's  into  the  shadow  of  the  ship,  and  in 
edge,  there  was  a  stripe  of  green-  the  sudden  difference  of  light  I  lost 
sward,  evidently  artificial,  forming  them  for  an  instant;  but  the  great 
a  platform  of  perhaps  thirty  yards  flame  of  the  forecastle  took  a  sweep 
across,  which  widened  away  at  one  to  windward,   and   showed   them 
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their  faces  glowed  like  copper,  as 
they  turned  them  up  to  the  crimsoned 
figure  wavering  above,  for  Forrest 
had  now  seized  a  rope,  that  dangled 
stili  unconsumed  from  the  mizen- 
yard  arm,  and  was  swinging  to  and 
fro,  as  the  scorching  flame  behind 
him  swayed  forward  or  collapsed; 
but  their  faces  fell,  and  a  cry  of 
horror  burst  from'^them  all  as  it  gave 
way,  and  the  wretch,  afier  balancing 
a  moment  on  his  narrow  footing,  feu 
back  into  the  fire ; — there  was  a  puff 
of  smoke  and  ashes,  a  long  heaving 
roll  of  the  flame,  a  shriek  Uiat  rung 
shrilly  over  every  thing,  and  the  sea- 
men, silent  and  horrified,  pushed  off 
again,  and  made  for  the  shore.  And 
now  ^e  whole  rigging  was  in  a  light 
flame,  and  the  dance  of  sparks  to 
leeward,  where  it  eddied  round  the 
chimneys  and  gables  of  the  old  house, 
looked  like  a  j^eat  spangled  mantle 
shaken  out  in  the  sky.  Beneath, 
smoke  was  curling  in  white  eddies 
from  every  door  and  window,  and  the 
fate  of  the  doomed  dwelling  seemed 
fixed,  to  burn  first,  while  any  thing 
remained  in  it  that  would  burn,  and 
then  to  be  swept  from  its  founda- 
tions by  the  final  explosion;  out 
of  reach  of  which  I  had  all  this 
time  been  painfully  making  my 
way,  sometimes  clambering  over 
the  rocks  high  and  dry,  and  some- 
times swimming.  I  gained  the  dry 
land  at  last>  about  Uiree  hundred 
yards  astern  of  the  vessel,  and 
rounding  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  lay 
down  among  the  grass  in  the  sudden 
pitchy  darkness  oehind  it,  till  my 
eyes  had  a  little  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  excessive  light,  and  I 
was  able  to  see  my  way  into  the 
country.  I  was  between  two  steep 
hills;  that  behind  me  was  lurid  in 
the  dim  reflection  of  the  sky,  but  a 
ruddier  haze  than  ever  the  sunset 
had  thrown  over  it,  glowed  across 
the  track  of  air  above,  and  bore  a 
crown  of  fire  to  the  top  of  the  higher 
hill  opposite,  on  which  every  stock 
and  stone  shewed  like  iron  at  a 
forging  heat  Through  this  red  re- 
gion I  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  in- 
land; pursuing  a  horse-track  that 
led  over  it,  I  gained  the  limits  of 
darkness  again,  without  once  turn- 
ing to  look  at  the  scene  behind— I 
had  beheld  enough.  Suddenly  I 
heard  the  clang  of  hoofs  in  the  val- 
ley beyond,  and  turning,  beheld  a 
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riderless  horse  toss  up  his  mane  like 
a  fiery  crest  over  the  illuminated 
mountain,  then  plunge  into  the  dark- 
ness between.     I  laid  hold  of  tli.e 
reins  as  he  rushed  past  me,  deter- 
mined  to  use  the    opportunity    oF 
escape;   and  having  checked  him 
with  some  difliculty,  threw  myself 
into  the  saddle  and  gave  him  head. 
He  bore  me  down  the  open  hill  like 
the  wind;  but  when  I  got  among  the 
precipices   below,    through    wbiclr 
the  road  was  intricately  carried,   I 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  draw  up 
a  little  for  fear  of  accidents.     I  was 
unwilling  to  do  this,  as  well  from 
the  desire  of  making  my  escape  to 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from 
the  explosion,  as  from  the  conviction, 
growing   every   moment   stronger, 
tnat  I  heard  some  one  on  horseback 
in  pursuit    Now,  I  had  no  doubt 
that  the  animal  I  rode  had  thrown 
another  rider  immediately  before  be- 
ing caught  by  me ;  and  I  thought  it 
most  probable,  that  whoever  was 
now  pursuing,  had  been  in  company* 
with  him  when  his  horse  had  first 
run  off.    Be  that  as  it  might>  I  had 
had  enough  of  Forrest-Race  and  its 
inhabitants,  to  make  me  determined, 
if  I  must  be  overtaken,  to  conceal 
myself  by  the  road-side,  and  let  my 

J>ursuer  look  after  the  runaway  at  his 
eisure.  However,  I  tried  to  make 
the  most  of  my  chances  in  the  mean 
time,  and  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
prudence  would  allow;  but  in  ten 
minutes  more,  I  found  I  had  no  pro- 
spect of  escape ;  I  heard  the  clatter 
of  the  horse,  and  once  or  twice  the 
cries  of  the  rider  behind,  and  was 
just  preparing  to  dismount,  and  look- 
ing back  to  try  what  I  could  see, 
when  there  shot  up  a  column  of  fire, 
a  hundred  feet  and  more  over  tho 
top  of  the  highest  mountain,  and  hill 
and  valley,  road,  rock,  and  river, 
leaped  out  into  insufferable  splen- 
dour before  me.  Every  object,  fur 
three  or  four  seconds,  was  apparent 
in  steady  and  intense  light.  I  saw 
the  perilous  road  down  which  I  had 
come,  and  wondered  how  my  horse 
had  kept  his  footing  at  all ;  but  my 
wonder  was  considerably  greater 
when,  about  half  a  furlong  behind,  I 
saw  my  pursuer,  as  plainly  as  I  ever 
saw  my  own  mother,  to  be  a  woman 
■^dressed,  at  least,  in  a  female  ha- 
bit, and  light  as  Diana,  while  she  sat 
her   rearing   and  plunging  hunter 
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throuff^h  the  wfld  tumult  of  his  terror. 
Bat,  before  I  could  take  a  second 
look,  doini  atooped  the  night  again 
in  tenfold  power  of  darkness,  while 
there  Inirat  through  the  shaken  sky 
sndi  a  concussion,  as  with  its  tre- 
mendous and  stunning  violence  beat 
the  poor  animal  I  bestrode,  and  my- 
self akKDg  with  him,  flat  down  upon 
the  ground,  among  the  rebounding 
echoes  and  black  darkness.  I  escaped 
from  the  fall  unhurt,  and  the  horse 
stood  still  and  trembling,  till  I  re- 
mounted, for  I  now  was  no  longer 
desirotts  of  escaping  my  pursuer.  I 
waa  hardly  in  the  saddle  again, 
when  1  heard  a  sweet  voice  at  my 
side — "  Now,  Heaven  have  mercy 
on  ns^ — this  is  a  fearful  night ! — How 
could  you  leave  me  in  this  way, 
George  ? — Ah !  you  could  not  help 
it,  poor  fellow — but  did  I  not  see 
you  thrown  after  the  grey  ran  oflf  ?^> 
why  do  you  not  answer,  George-— 
are  you  hurt  ?" 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  Ellen  Fane, 
what  do  you  do  here  ?*'  I  exclaimed, 
ia  a  voice  that  I  could  hardly  think 
my  own.  She  screamed  aloud,  for  it 
was  indeed  she,  and  checked  her 
horse  till  he  almost  went  on  his 
haunches;  1  seized  him  by  the  bridle 
to  keep  him  from  backing  over  the 
precipice. 

**  Keep  off — ^keep  off,'*  she  cried. 
''  Oh,  luive  mercy  on  me  if  you  are  a 
man  or  a  Christian,  for  I  am  a  help- 
less girl,  and  in  danger  of  my  life  I — 
Oh,  only  help  me  to  get  to  Truro,  and 
I  will  pray  tor  you— indeed  I  will — 
as  long  as  this  miserable  existence 
ksts  r 

I  was  agita^d  by  contending  emo- 
tions— innumerable — indescribable ; 
but  I  made  a  struggle  to  compose 
myself,  and  implored  her  not  to  be 
alarmed.    **  And,  oh,  Ellen,  Ellen," 
I  cried,  **  do  you  not  yet  know  me  ?" 
"  Henry ! — Mr  Jervas  1"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  had  I  not  drawn  our 
horses  together  and  supported  her 
sinking  frame  upon  my  breast.  There 
was  not  a  sound  in  the  air,  that  had 
so  lately  been  torn  with  dreadful 
noises,  except  the  low  sobs  of  my 
companion,  whose  tears  were  flow- 
Ukf^  unrestrained  upon  my  bosom, 
and  the  dreamy  plashing  of  the  river 
beside  us,  as  it  hastened  to  drown  its 
murmurs  In  the  moan  of  the  sea,  that 
came  heavily  at  intervals  on  the  wind 
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like  a  lamentation,  the  wind  that 
,  was  now  abroad  was  barely  strong 
enough  to  lift  a  curl  or  two  of  the 
long  and  lovely  tresses  that  lay  clus- 
tering on  my  breast.  All  the  light  in 
the  sky  was  insufficient  to  shew  more 
than  the  dim  outline  of  the  hills  ri* 
sing  black  around  us  against  the  paler 
gloom  of  the  heavens.  Every  thing 
was  steeped  in  profound  tranauillity, 
but  the  uproar  that  this  quiet  had 
succeeded  was  less  confounding  a 
thousand  times,  than  the  tumultuous 
feelings  which  agitated  my  heart  in 
the  midst  of  that  solemn  and  oppres- 
sive calm. 

**  Tell  me,  Ellen,  tell  me,  is  It  poo* 
sible  that  you  can  have  been  under 
the  same  roof  with  this  villain  For- 
rest ?" 

**  Alas,  poor  wretch  I"  she  exclaim* 
ed,  *'  he  was  burned  to  death— he 
and  his  cousin  Hiram." 

**  Murderous  ruffians  I  -— robbers^ 
dogs,  and  pirates  I  what  better  fate 
did  they  merit  ?"  I  exclaimed,  for- 
getting that  she  was  ignorant  of  their 
piracy. 

*'  Nay,  indeed,  Mr  Jervas,  they 
were  only  doing  their  duty.  You 
know  that  they  would  have  been  ob- 
liged to  fight  with  the  crew,  had  not 
the  ship  been  deserted.  Oh,  although 
Mr  Forrest  was  a  harsh  and  selfish 
man,  and  although  I  came  here  so 
much  against  my  own  wishes,  yet 
believe  me  you  wrong  him  with  Uiese 
horrid  names ;  but  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you,  how  did  yon  come  here  ?  Surely 
you  cannot  have  come  all  the  way 
from  Bromley  Force  ? — ^Pray  tell  me.'* 

**  Could  I  shew  you  my  dripping 
dothes,  my  bleeding  hands,  my 
scorched  and  smarting  face,'*  cried 
I,  "you  might  then  guess  where  I 
come  from— from  tne  midst  of 
breakers  and  fire,  out  of  the  handa 
of  pirates  and  assassins,  who  would 
fain  have  stained  with  my  blood  that 
fatal  ship  that  they  once  before  pol- 
luted with  the  massacre  of  her  crew, 
but  which  God  in  his  justice  baa 
guided  over  the  seas  to  be  a  destruc- 
tion for  them  and  theirs.  I  came  in 
the  French  fire-ship !" 

This  was  indignantly,  bitterly,  and 
thoughtlessly  spoken ;  and  I  was  well 
rebuked  by  her  placid  reply.  *'  Let 
us  pray  to  be  protected  in  our  dis- 
tress, for,  alas  I  I  fear  you  are  dis- 
tracted, and  1  scarcely  know,  myself, 
wheUier  I  am  awake  or  not.*' 
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"  I  would  give  all  I  value  in  the  clothes  any  longer,— -but  can  it  be 
worldy    exce||)t  your  good  wishes,  ^  that  you  are  all  this  time  riding  bare- 
Eilen,  that  this  were  a*  dream ;  but  it  headed  ?"  and  she  drew  up  her  horse, 
is  too  true— listen  now,  (and  I  so-  and  pulling  a  handkerchief  from  her 
lemnly  assure  you  there  is  no  decep-  neck,  tied  it,  yet  warm  from  her  bo* 
tion  in  what  I  say,)  and  I  will  tell  soro,  round  my  cold  temples  and 
you  all;" — and  so  I  related  to  her  dank  hair.    Every  touch  or  herfin« 
ever^  thin^  that  had  occurred  from  gers  streamed  a  flood  of  warmth  to 
the  time  ot  our  dancing  the  last  riga-  my  heart ;  my  very  brain  derived  new 
doon  together  in  Bromley  Force  Hall,  vigour  from  the  comfortable  cincture ; 
up  to  our  present  meeting  among  the  and  having  kissed  her  gentle  hands 
Forrest-Race  Hills.  again  and  again,  I  recommenced  to 
'*  And  now,   Ellen,    that  these  explore  the  road  with  indefatigable 
wretches  themselves  have  been  toss-  perseverance.    At  length,  after  a  te« 
ed  out  like  burned  cinders  from  the  dious  ride  over  a  bleak  and  almost 
fire,  and  that  their  house  has  been  impracticable  track,  we  saw  the  low 
blown  stone  from  stone  to  the  foun-  roof  of  the  cottage  rise  between  us 
datton,  can  you  doubt  that  the  hand  and  the  sky.  A  feeble  light  struggled 
of  Providence  has  been  put  forth  in  for  a  moment  over  the  common  ss 
their  punishment^  as  plainly  as  in  our  we  approached,  and  then  disappear* 
reunion  after  so  sud4ien  a  separation,  ed.     Having  with  some  searching 
and  one  which  threatened  to  last  for  found  a  stake  to  which  to  tie  the 
years,  if  not  for  life  ?  and  can  you  for  horses,  we  advanced  to  the  door )  it 
a  moment  doubt  that  I  have  been  opened  and  we  entered  the  cabin's 
brought   here    thus   fearfully   and  only  apartment  In  one  corner,  on  s 
strangely  to  be  a  protector  to  you  low  truckle,  lay  an  old  man  bedrid- 
no  w,  and  a  cherisher  and  protector  den  and  dotius^.  In  the  middle  of  the 
to  you  till  death  part  us  ?"  floor,  a  child  of  about  eight  yean  was 

**  Oh,  do  not  talk  of  happiness  to  lighting  a  candle  at  the  embers  ef  s 

me  I  I  feel  that  I  am  doomed  to  be  wood  nre;  she  screamed  as  we  itood 

miserable  and  the  cause  of  misery;  before  her,  and  flew  to  the  bedtide 

the  avenging  hand  lies  heavy  on  us  of  the  cripple,  who  mumbled  sod 

all.    But  let  us  hasten  to  Truro,  and  moaned  at  the  disturbance,  but  did 

hurry  up  to  Bromley,  and  get  my  not  seem  to  comprehend  its  csuie. 

dear  guardian's  advice,  before"—  The  little  girl's  large  dark  eyes  be- 

•he  burst  into  renewed  tears,  and  spoke  terror  and  amazement  till  my 

then  exclaimed,  "  Alas,  alas,  ill-fated  companion  addressed  her,  '*  My  pret* 

Mary  Forrest  I  you  Iwd  little  thought,  ty  Sally,  do  you  not  remember  the 

when  you  went  to  sleep  to-night,  that  lady  who  gave  the  gown  to  your    , 

you  should  be  awakened  by  3ie  light  mother,  and  the  money  ?"  The  little    , 

of  your  husband's  death-fire  I"  thing  then  let  go  its  hold  of  the  old    | 

^  The  miserable  woman  I'*  I  cried,  man^s  quilt,  and  shading  the  candle 

^  what  has  become  of  her  V*  from  the  open  window,  dropped  a 

^  She  will  soon  be  with  her  bro-  timid  curtsy  and  said,  '*  They  sre  all 

there,  I  trust,  in  safety;  they  took  her  gone  down  to  see  the  burning  at  the 

and  her  baby  in  the  boat  to  FaJmoutb,  Race,  and  they  told  me  to  keep  the 

but  I  was  sent  off  with  George  the  candle  in  the  window  till  they  would 

mrdeiier,  on  horseback,  as  you  see,  come  back ;  but  the  draught  blovf 

isr  Truro.  Poor  George  has  suffered  it  out,  madam." 

with  the  rest  ,*  his  horse  was  fright-  *<  Lend  me  the  candle,  my  dear, 

caed  by  the  fire  and  threw  him  on  and  we  will  kindle  a  nice  fire  whi^ 

Ae  hill ;  let  us  go  back  and  see  if  he  the  draught  will  only  make  born  the 

Is  httrt**  brighter,  and  thai  will  do  far  b^i 

I  with  difficulty  dissuaded  her  said  my  companion,  and  begaa-'^esiij' 

from  delaying  us  by  such  a  fruitless  tif ul  being !— to  pile  up  the  woed^and 

search,  and  represented  my  own  mi-  clean  the  hearthstone,  with  ss  preoBpi 

eerable  condition.  and  housewife-like  an  alertaeu,  a> 

«0h,  that  the  sky  would  dear,**  though  she  had  herself  been  a  dsuff^ 

iriie  cried,  «*  and  shew  us  how  to  go !  ter  of  the  carefuUcst  cottier,   iw 

there  Is  a  cottage  somewhere  near  blaze  soon  crackled  up  ^^?J^ 

vs  where  you  can  get  4ried«   You  grey  smoke,  and  while  1  ^*'^ 

Will  p«rMt  if  70tt  remain  is  wet  mjwi  ^9t%  Ibe  mi^W^^ ^ 
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baaked  in  the  plesMnt  glow»  she 
busied  henelf  in  the  comer  with  the 
ikde  nri — how^  I  ceuld  Boiimaginey 
till  I  aeard  a  nietiiiig  of  straw  and 
the  Meat  of  a  eoat  1  looked  round, 
and  beheld  her  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  and  milking  the  poor  rasged 
anima],  with  hands  that  took  from 
their  pioua  and  charicable  employ- 
neeta  loTelineaa  fwt  purer  than  ever 
the  flowera  of  the  green  lane  at 
BnNBlej  had  shed  oyer  them.  She 
bace  the  naiik  warm  in  a  wooden 
bowl  Co  my  lips  aa  I  lay;  and  the 
chyd  braught  me  iMread.  I  ate  and 
drank,  aad  bleaaed  them,  and  teara 
gushed  CrooB  my  eyes. 

"^  And  now,  my  pretty  Sally,"  aaid 
my  aweet  friani,  patting  the  dark 
head  of  the  little  nmiden,  **  doea  not 
yom'  mother  plait  straw  hats  ?" 

«  Oh !"  cried  the  child,  lifting  up 
bar  titty  hands,  ''  there  is  a  heaStiful 
oae  im  the  chest  for  Simon  Jones, 
madam ;  but  he  has  gone  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, and  has  got  a  hat  now  that 
ahinea  like  glaaa,  and  has  lovely  fe»- 
tiken  in  it." 

^  nen  give  it  to  me  for  this  gen- 
fleBMB,  and  I  will  give  you  all  this 
money  for  your  mother."    I  had  my 
•wn  purse  in  my  pocket,  but  felt 
that  it  would  |;rattfy  her  not  to  in- 
toifere,  and  did  not.      So,  after  a 
greas  deal  of  coaxiBe,  she  at  length 
prevailed  on  the  child  to  open  the 
sacred  box,   and  take  out  the  hat 
with  revoential  hands,  into  which 
ah«  put  a  Bum  that  made  the  poor 
little  creature  hold  them  up  even 
lugher  than  at  the  mention  of  the 
acuuiiable  l^moB  Jones.  I  being  thus 
refitted  and  refreshed,  we  prepared 
to  take  the  road  again,  the  less  re- 
luctantly, as  we  had  already  con- 
sumed the  last  log  oiF  wood  in  the 
house.    So,  after  racing  the  embers 
together  for  fear  of  accident,  and 
Idsfluig  our  little  benefactress,  we 
remounted,  and  turned  our  horses' 
heads  idong  the  road  to  Truro.  Here 
we  anivea  before  day,  and  having 
knocked  up  the  people  of  an  inn,  got 
admitted  with  some  difficulty.     It 
was  now  my  turn  to  take  care  of  my 
compankm,  and  I  did  my  best  to  re- 
pay her  kindness.    I  procured  re- 
freshments, saw  to  Ihe  horses,  and 
bade  her  good-night,  just  as  the  mom- 
ing  dawn  was  breaking.    I  got  two 
or  tiiree  hours'  sleep,  and  bad  my 
eMheelheroughly  deansedimddTtcd 


before  the  coach  arrived  in  which 
we  were  to  proceed,  when  I  placed 
the  horses  at  livery  in  ^e  name  of 
Mr  Forrest's  executors,  and  took  my 
seat  boMde  all  that  was  now  dearest 
to  me  in  the  worid.  We  were  two 
days  and  a  nirht  <m  the  road,  for  the 
proprietor  oi  the  coach  would  net 
permit  it  to  run  on  the  Sabbadi>aBd 
we  therefore  spent  idl  the  second 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  in  the  little 
village  where  we  stopped  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  We  went  to  church  to* 
gether,  and  after  service  wandered 
about  the  environs.  That  was  the 
most  delightful  morning  I  had  ever 
spent  It  was  then  I  persuaded  her 
to  promise  that  if  Mr  Blundeil  and 
her  father  refused  to  sanction  our 
union,  she  would  never  marry  an- 
other, i  had  little  thought  when  eac* 
acting  an  engagement  ao  important^ 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  we  both 
undertook.  I  thought  only  that  Ao 
possession  of  so  much  goodness  and 
beauty — I  will  not  do  injustice  to  my 
enthusiasm  theHf  though  I  might  add 
^  riches"  to  the  list,  did  this  refer  to 
any  other  day — would  make  me  tlm 
happiest  of  living  men;  and  I  urged 
and  entreated  till  I  made  as  sure  ef 
the  divine  prize  as  ever  man  did  in 
Courtship's  lottery,  before  the  inal 
certainty  of  marriage. 

We  arrived  at  Bromley  Force  on 
the  evening  of  Monday.  I  need  not 
try  to  describe  how  my  worthy  friend 
stared  when  he  saw  us  walk  in  to- 
gether, whom  he  had  sent  little  more 
than  a  week  before,  as  widely  asun- 
der as  east  and  west  could  separate. 
Nevertheless,  he  met  his  wwd  with 
open  arms. 

**  Ellen,  my  darling  child,  welcome 
back  to  me  I— but  what  the  devil  do 
you  mean,  sir  ?"  cried  he,  with  a  lu- 
dicrous comminglement  of  anger 
and  goodwill  upon  his  face,  while  he 
seized  my  hana  with  the  grasp  of  n 
thief-catcher,  and  held  me  at  arm's- 
length  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"  I  have  the  strangest  story  to  tdl 
you,  sir,"  I  began— ^ 

*<  Some  trumpery  excuse,*'  cried 
he,  "  for  thwarting  my  desires,  and 
neglecting  your  own  business,  sir^ 
Why  have  you  not  gone  on  board 
your  vessel  yet?  Ah,  1*11  warranty 
you  would  rather  be  running  after 
heiresses  dian  facing  the  Erench  can* 
non." 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  you  mtnif 
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Mr  Jervas  very  much,"  interrupted 
my  fair  friend  in  good  time,  for  I  mras 
on  the  point  of  making  a  most  indig- 
nant reply ;  but  she  stopped  short, 
blushing  and  confused  at  the  betrayal 
of  any  interest  towards  one  in  whom 
she  took  so  much,  till  I  broke  the 
awkward  silence  which  succeeded 
by  requesting  my  host  to  grant  me 
his  private  ear  for  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes. 

"  Very  well,  sir,  very  well ;  here 
is  the  same  spot  where  you  made  all 
your  fine  promises  to  me  not  a  week 
ago,"  (hehadled  me  into  the  library ;) 
**  so  sit  down,  and  let  me  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  for  yourself  in  this 
very  suspicious  business."  I  sur- 
prised myself  by  the  manliness  and 
confidence  with  which  I  told  my 
Btory,  and  avowed  my  determination 
never  to  forego  a  claim  so  sanctioned 
by  Providence,  and  so  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  party  most  concerned. 

"  But  trust  me,  sir,  I  have  more 
pride  than  to  act  otherwise  than  you 
once  so  prudently  advised  me,"  said 
I ;  *'  I  will  return  immediately  to  my 
profession,  and  you  shall  not  again 
see  me  in  the  character  of  a  suitor 
till  I  can  come  in  one  that  will  be 
worthy  such  an  errand." 

I  stopped  to  hear  what  he  would 
say  to  this ;  but  he  made  no  reply ; 
indeed,  he  hardly  seemed  to  have 
heard  the  latter  part  of  my  story  at 
all,  for  he  looked  utterly  bewildered 
and  confounded. 

**  Henry,"  at  length,  said  he,  after 
long  rubbing  his  temples,  and  twice 
or  thrice  ejaculating,  *'God  help  us  I" 
**  you  have  brought  yoursell  into  a 
situation  where  you  will  have  need 
for  all  the  patience  and  resignation 
you  possess — Sit  down,'* — for  I  had 
risen  with  a  sudden  apprehension  of 
something  dreadful.  "  Sit  down,  and 
bear  this  like  the  man  you  have 
shown  yourself  to  be.  You  remem- 
ber what  I  once  told  you  of  Ellen's 
father — that  he  was  living  in  a  man- 
ner diseraceful  to  us  all  in  London. 
Well,  Henry,  keep  your  seat  I  wrote 
the  other  day  to  enquire  about  him 
from  a  friend  in  the  Admiralty.  You 
are  unwell,  Harry ;  let  me  ring  for 
something  for  you." 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,"  I  gasped, 
"  tell  me  the  worst  at  once." 

"  It  is  bad  enough,  Harry,  but  here 
it  is: — I  was  informed  in  answer 
that  Mr  Fane  had  obtained  the  com- 


mand of  the  tender.  Gull,  and  had 
just  sailed  for  Cherbourg." 

'*  By  Heaven,  it  is  not  possible ! — 
that  wretch  the  father  or  my  Ellen ! 
Oh,  sir,  it  is  impossible  !  it  id  impos- 
sible," I  reiterated;  **  what  was  his 
christened  name  ?" 

"  Harry,  Harry  I"   he  exclaimed, 
*'  be  calm,  I  beseeeb  you,  and  do  not 
drive  me  more  distracted  than  I  am 
already.    Mr  Fane's  name  was  Tho- 
mas— Tom  Fane.  You  see,  my  dear 
boy,  that  this  is  all  too  true.    Bear  it 
like  a  man,  or  you  will  make  child- 
ren of  us  both ;  and  rather  try  to  aid 
me  in  considering  how  it  is  to  be  re- 
vealed  to  Aer,  than  make  yourself 
unfit  to  join  in  alleviating  her  mi- 
sery.   I  say  nothine  now,  Henry, 
about  your  proposius — be  that  as 
you  may  think  fit  hereafter,  for  euch 
a  calamity  as  tliia  must  alter  every 
thing ;  only  this  I  conjure  you  to,  let 
us  not  now  desert  the  Innocent  girl 
in  the  time  of  her  affliction." 

But  I  could  not  bear  up  against  tbe 
agony  of  my  feelings,  as  1  was  at 
length  forced  to  admit  the  horrible 
conviction.  I  was  utterly  unable  to 
take  a  part  in  the  solicitous  cares  of 
my  friend.  In  vain  did  he  persuade 
— chide — denounce, — I  wept^  and 

§roaned  in  the  bitterest  and  deepest 
espair.  After  trying  every  roeaos 
that  prudence  and  humanity  could 
suggest,  he  led  me  at  last  to  my  bed- 
room, where  he  left  me,  with  the 
assurance  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no- 
thing should  be  disclosed  to  £lleD, 
(in  whose  presence  I  had  not  been 
trusted  again  even  long  enough  to  | 
bid  good- night — nor  had  I  debired  ^ 
it,)  and  promised,  at  parting,  to  make 
my  apologies  below,  on  tbe  ground 
of  sudden  illness.  I  spent  a  night, 
if  possible,  more  miserable  than  the 
evening.  Not  one  minute^s  sleep, 
not  one  minute's  respite  from  hor- 
rible thoughts— I  tossed  in  bodily 
fever,  and  mental  disorder  still  more 
insufferable,  through  all  the  long 
hours,  (although  but  few  in  num- 
ber,) till  the  grey  dawn  appeared 
around  me.  And  now  I  am  going 
to  make  a  shameful  confession,  i 
rose  with  the  first  light,  sU-ong  enough 
to  show  the  shape  of  things,  and 
stole  like  a  thief  out  of  my  window. 
1  could  no  longer  bear  the  though 
of  being  married  to  a  murderers  j 
daughter,  and  had  made  up  my  mm 
to  fly  from  Bromley  Force.  I  d^^P" 
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ped  safely  to  the  court,  and  ran  me,  was  I  for  London,  I  felt  a  re- 
across  the  ]awn,  impelled  hy  Bhame,  newal  of  the  conflict  almost  as  fierce 
and  sel6shne88,  and  pride,  and  turn-  as  ever :  But  my  better  genius  con« 
ed  my  steps  with  a  dastardly  speed  quered.  I  continued  on  my  way,  and 
along  the  road  towards  London.  I  reached  the  house  again  before  seven 
ran  on  till  broad  day-light,  when,  o'clock.  I  wished  to  get  in  unob- 
after  ascending  a  steep  hill,  I  threw  served,  and  appear  at  breakfast  as  if 
myself  behind  a  clump  of  furze  by  nothing  had  happened,  but  my  host 
the  road  side,  being  utterly  exhaust-  himself  met  me  as  I  crossed  the 
ed  by  my  impetuous  speed  and  con-  lawn.  We  exchanged  a  melancholy 
tending  passions.  The  bright  fresh-  salute,  and  he  turned  with  me,  with- 
ness  of  the  sunrise  glittered  over  out  even  asking  where  I  had  been, 
wide  and  rich  lowlands  beneath  me.  We  walked  into  the  library  together. 
The  breeze  came  up,  heavy  with  and  I  took  up  a  book,  and  turned 
meadow  sweet  and  new  mown  hay  away  to  avoid  his  eye,  in  which  a 
»a  delicious  bath  for  my  hot  fure-  tear  was  trembling  as  well  as  in  my 
head.  The  singing  of  birds  was  own.  He  sat  down  to  read  his  let- 
showered  forth  from  every  bush  and  ters,  sighing  as  if  his  heart  would 
blossomins^  hedge- row,  and  a  milk-  break  while  he  opened  one  after  an- 
white  heifer  came  lowing  up  a  lane,  other,  till  suddenly  he  caught  me  by 
and  stood  placid  and  ruminating  in  the  arm,  and  drew  me  close  to  him. 
the  warmth  beside  me.  I  could  not  I  had  been  standing  in  his  light;  but 
help  thinking  of  the  Sunday,  when  1  it  was  not  that  that  made  him  grasp 
had  sat  with  Ellen  on  just  such  a  me  so  closely.  *' Harry,  Harry,  thank 
hill,  and  had  overlooked  just  such  a  God,  with  me  I"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
sweep  of  meadows  and  pastures—  tremulous  with  joy,  "  she  is  safe  I 
and  could  I  think  of  that  scene,  and  she  is  safe ! — our  dear  girl  is  safe 
forget  how  I  had  then  vowed  to  che-  from  even  a  shadow  of  aisgrace  !^ 
rish  and  support  her  through  good  But  why  do  I  talk  of  disgrace  ?— 
and  evil  report,  and  how  she  had  here,  read  that  letter,  and  thank 
promised  that  she  would  never  marf  y  God !" 

man  but  me  ?    Could  I  forget  how  This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which 

she  bad  bared  her  bosom  to  the  bleak  he  here  put  into  my  hands : 
wind,  tiiat  she  might  bind  my  brows 

when  I  was  perishing  with  cold?  ^  My  dbar  Blundbll, 

Could  I  forget  how  she  had  stooped  **  I  have  made  a  sad  mistake  about 

to  menial  occupations  in  a  hovel,  to  poor  Fane.    I  was  called  on  to  visit 

get  me  fire,  and  meat,  and  drink,  him  suddenly  this  morning,  and  found 

when  I  was  wet,  and  hungry,  and  him  in  his  last  moments  at  a  mise- 

athirst  ?    And  could  I  now  be  the  rable  lodging  in  the  Barbican,  where 

folse,  the  base  and  recreant  villain,  he  expired  to-day  at  four  o'clock, 

to  leave  her  in  her  premature  wi-  Before  his  death,  he  told  me  the  cir- 

do'whood  alone,  exposed  to  all  the  cumstances  connected  with  the  com- 

calamity  of  sudden  abhorrence  and  mand  of  the  Gull.    It  appears,  that 

bereavement  ?    It  was  beyond  the  when  the  commission  came,  he  was 

obstinacy  of  pride  to  resist  the  in-  unable  to  move  in  its  use  from  gout, 

fluence  of  such  reflections.   I  found  and  the  effects  of  long  dissipation, 

myself  looking  round  at  the  white  and  that  the  Forrests  of  the  Race  be- 

chimneys  of  Bromley,  where  they  ing  in  town,  prevailed  on  him,  for  a 

rose  among  the  trees  behind  me :  I  trifling  sum,  to  give  up  ihe  papers  to 

burst  into  tears  like  a  child,  and,  a  vagabond  namesake  of  his  own, 

with  a  revulsion  of  feelings  as  com-  (but  no  connexion,  as  far  as  I  can 

plete  as  when  I  had  first  felt  myself  understand,)  who  had  been  an  old 

longing  to  escape  from  her,  I  turned  associate  of  theirs  in  Cornwall.  This 

my  steps  back  again  towards  Ellen's  fellow  went  down  to  Sheerness,  and 

dwelling.  took  the*  command  unquestioned,  in 

I  had  hardly  descended  the  hill  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  sea, 

when  I  met  the  London  coach — I  and,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  note  of 

would  have  eiven  twenty  fares  for  a  yesterday,  has  set  sail  for  the  fleet, 

seat  on  it  hM  an  hour  before ;  and  By-the-by,  there  are  dark  reports 

even  now,  when  the  driver  checked  in  the  Admiralty  about  the  Forrests 

his  horses  as  he  pavsed,  and  itsked  and  the  old  Phcenixy  (Manson,  ^un^i) 
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tkat  was  supposed  to  have  gone  turpriabg  ebaage  that  eoiild  now 

down  at  sea  two  years  a^    The  possibly  take  place.    Batberelwas 

story  goes,  that  they  and  this  fellow  placed  all  at  once,  and  that  when 

Fane,  (agidnst  whom  an  order  is  al-  least  of  all  expected,  on  the  same 

ready  issued,  on  the  elder  Hanson's  ground  as  when  I  had  parted  from 

application,)  made  away  with  the  Ellen  on  the  night  before  our  first 

erew  at  the  Race,  into  which  she  separation;  and  all  the' 


had  driven  at  night,  and  getting  the  ordeal  of  terror  and  despair  waa 

ship  off  by  the  next  tide,  saileof  her  past,  and  from  it  I  had  come  out  a 

to  Bcffdeaux,  where  they  sold  her  to  bolder,  truer,  and  happier  man.    It 

the  Messrs  Derereux,  and  fitted  out  may  well  be  credited,  then,  that  my 

their  letter  of  marque  with  the  mo*  thanks  to  the  ProTidence,  through 

ney.  Of  course,  this  is  in  confidence,  whose  inscrutable  hands  I  had  been 

I  bare  often  warned  poor  Ellen's  thus  kindly  dealt  with,  were  full  and 

father  of  Adam  Forrest,  and  told  him  fervent;  and  it  auiy  well  be  sup- 

kow  improper  the  situation  was  for  posed  how  Ellen  wondered,  with 

her,  (I  know  Forrest  designed  get-  blushes  and  doubtful  confusion, what 

ting  her  for  his  cousin,)  but  he  was  the  embrace,  so  sadly  tender  yet  so 

in  the  fellow's  debt,  and  therefore  ardent,  might  mean,  when  boUi  her 

under  his  control ;  so  that,  although  guardian  and  her  lover  welcomed 

he  disliked  the  thing  as  much  as  I,  ner,  to  the  dispersion  of  her  tbreat- 

my  representations  had  no  effect  His  ened  calamities,  by  the  removal  of 

death  must  be  a  relief  to  us  all,  yet  her  father  from  misery  to  rest.    N»- 

Icannot  but  lament  him — ^bold,gene-  tural  sorrow  took  its  course;  and 

rous,  and  honourable  he  always  was  grief  for  the  parent,  wretched  as  he 

even  to  the  last ;  and,  now  that  he  is  was,  claimed  its  indulgence  of  time 

§one,  let  us  say  nothing  of  the  one  and  solitude.    I  had  not  foivotten 

ieforming  vice.    Believe  me,  most  the  advice  of  my  excellent  nriend, 

truly  yours,"  &c.  &c.  about  making  a  man  (worthy  such  a 

wife)  of  myself  by  my  ovm  exer- 

For  five  davs  I  had  been  torn  from  tlons;  and  receiving  official  direo- 

my  former  self  by  a  continued  series  tions  to  join  the  fleet,  after  I  had 

of  disaster  and  passionate  suffering,  made  the  necessary  depositions,  I 

and  so  constantly  and  rapidlv  hi^  left  Ellen  witii  her  tears  scarce  dried, 

each  astonishment  succeeded   the  on  the  understanding  that  I  should 

other,  that  I  was  become,  I  thought,  return,  so  soon  as  of  age,  and  claiia 

In  great  measure  callous  to  the  most  her  for  my  own. 


TBI  OftAVS  OF  THE  GIFTBD. 

nr  LADT  BMSnsLnns  stxtast  wortlkt. 

A  oaAVB  for  the  Gifted— Where-^where  shall  it  be. 

By  the  echoing  shores  of  the  hollow-voiced  sea  ? 

Oh !  no !  let  those  ashes  at  last  sink  in  rest — 

Now  the  strong  Passion-whirlwinds  have  died  in  her  breast 

For  the  Gifted  and  Beautiful  lost  One— a  grave  I 
But  not  in  the  precincts  of  Ocean's  hoar  wave. 
Too  much  of  life's  tempests  and  tumults  she  knew— - 
Let  her  sleep  'neath  the  skies'  gracious  weepings  of  dewf 

Like  a  bird  from  the  storms,  all  awearied,  o*erwoni. 

To  a  nest  of  repose  be  the  Lovely  One  borne, 

"Where  no  loud  savage  storm  shakes  the  moon-lighted  air. 

But  the  breeze,  a  sweet  message  fh>m  Heaven's  shore  shall  bear! 

A  Grave  for  the  Gifted— Where— where  shall  it  be  ? 
Where  the  bright  summer  treasures  yield  wealth  to  the 
Where  the  fhint-thrilling  voice  of  some  fountain  is  heard. 
And  the  rich  air  fs  rent  by  nlghf  s  passionate  bird  t 
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Where  old  chestnut-trees  shed  round  a  twilight  of  gloom. 
Which  doth  hallow  and  mellow  the  wild-flowers'  meek  bloom-* 
Where  the  fragrant  spring-rains  dance  in  joy  to  earth's  breast- 
Sweet  earth !— with  a  blossomy  richness  oppress'd  t 

Where  the  whitest  of  roses  undazzllngly  blow. 
More  pure  and  more  soft  than  th'  enwreathed  mountain  snow^ 
Where  the  starlight  shall  tremblingly  signal  the  hours. 
And  throw  sudden  gleams  o'er  the  wood-bosomed  bowers— 

Where  the  sun-flower  shall  bum,  and  the  lily  shall  bend  I 
And  the  acacia  its  leaves  with  the  wiUow's  shall  blend. 
Oh  I  the  old  kingly  laurel's  illustrious  gloom, 
OTerahadow'd  her  l\fe — ^be  thtit  far  from  her  tomb  t 

A  Grave  for  the  Gifted  I  A  Grave  for  the  Young  I 
Since  s^'d  the  pure  lips  that  so  thrillinffly  sung. 
But  far  from  the  Laurel— the  Tempest— the  Billow-* 
Where  stillness  is  deepest^  V^re  spread  ye  her  pillow. 


THB  ISLB  OF  BBAUTT. 
BT  LADT  EMMSUNB  STUABT  WORTLBT. 

WssRB  glitters  the  isle,  where  the  sunny  tract  glows,— 
All  baptized  by  the  odours  that  drop  from  the  rose  ? 
Where  in  Paradise-breathings  the  southem*wind  blows. 
So  rich  is  the  soul  of  its  sighs  I 


Where  laughs  the  sweet  isle  that  is  wash'd  by  the 
O'er  whose  silvery  tremor  no  storm  dares  to  rave  ? 
The  olden  Venus'  bright  haunt  I  the  lost  Sun-God's  warm  grave  I 
Like  some  star  nulen  away  from  the  skies  1 


Lit  up  by  the  purple  heayen's  mightiest  of 
Yet  tender  the  radiance,  and  soften'd  the  blaze  I 
Oh,  precious  its  nights  are— and  beauteous  its  days  I 
Love,  Love  I  ^  a  realm  meet  for  thee. 

A  glad  tumult  of  murmun,  through  copse  and  flower'd  shade, 
Spcssks  of  life  and  of  joy-— all  uncBmm'd — ^undecay'd** 
And,  melody-fraught,  shakes  eaoh  leaf  of  the  glade^ 
Like  a  faint  mouiing  shell  of  the  sea* 

Where  the  orange-bowers  all  their  fair  treasures  unfold. 
Till  the  grove  hath  a  starlight  of  red  burning  gold  i 
Where  m  beautiful  gloom  stand  the  lone  Fanes  of  old, 
Tlie  Fanes  of  the  glorious  dead  1 

Where  thrillingly  low  shag  the  echo-voiced  doves. 
Till  music^-the  awakener  l-*nifi9es  the  ffroves-^ 
May  blessings  fall  round  ye  I  sweet  lana  of  the  loves ! 
May  blessings  around  ye  be  shed  1 

Yet,  is  nothing  but  Beauty^-vA  Beauty  ia  ^/Smm, 
In  that  young  world  of  sunshine  and  flowers  and  perfume  ? 
Ah,  the  Cypreu  grows  there,  as  awaiting  the  tomb  I- 
In  darkness  and  silence  it  towen  I 

Thus— thus— whispers  of  death  pieree  earth's  taindts  of  joy  I 
All  love  and  all  loveliness    airong  to  destroy  1 
And  our  life-cup  hath  tA^re  even  its  wormwood-alloy 
'Mongst  those  heaven-breathing  exc^uisite  bowers. 
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THB  CHILD  READING  THE  BIBLB. 
BY  HRS  HEMANS. 


'*  A  dancing  ibape,  an  image  gay. 
To  bauDt,  to  aunle.  to  waylay. 
•  •  «  •  • 

A  being  breatbing  tbougbtful  breath* 
A  tnvulcr  between  life  and  death.** 


I  SAW  him  at  his  sport  erewhile. 

The  bright  exulting  boy, 
Lilce  summer's  lightniD^  came  the  smile 

Of  his  jrouDg  spirit's  joy; 
A  flash  that  wberesoe'er  it  broke. 
To  life  undreamt-of  beauty  woke. 

His  fair  locks  waved  in  sunny  play. 

By  a  clear  fountain's  side, 
Where  jewel-colour'd  pebbles  lay 

Beneath  the  shallow  tide ; 
And  pearly  spray  at  times  would  meet 
The  glancing  of  his  fairy  feet. 

He  twined  him  wreaths  of  all  spring-flowers. 
Which  drank  that  streamlet's -dew; 

He  flung  them  o'er  the  wave  in  showers. 
Till,  gazing,  scarce  I  knew 

Which  seem^  more  pure,  or  bright,  or  wild. 

The  singing  fount  or  laughing  child. 

To  look  on  all  that  joy  and  bloom 

Made  Earth  one  festal  scene. 
Where  the  dull  shadow  of  the  tomb 

Seem'd  as  it  ne'er  had  been. 
How  could  one  image  of  decay 
Steal  o'er  the  dawn  of  such  clear  day  ? 

I  saw  once  more  that  aspect  bright— 
The  boy's  meek  head  was  bow'd 

In  silence  o'er  the  Book  of  Light, 
And  like  a  golden  cloud. 

The  still  cloud  of  a  pictured  sky— 

His  locks  droop'd  round  it  lovingly. 

And  if  mjr  heart  had  deem'd  him  fair. 

When  m  the  fountain  glade, 
A  creature  of  the  sky  and  air. 

Almost  on  wings  he  play'd ; 
Oh  I  how  much  holier  beauty  now 
Lit  the  young  human  Being's  brow  I 

The  Beinff  bom  to  toil,  to  die. 

To  breiuc  forth  from  the  tomb. 
Unto  far  nobler  destiny 

Than  waits  the  sky-lark's  plume  t 
I  saw  him,  in  that  thoughtful  hour. 
Win  the  first  knowledge  of  his  dower. 

The  «ott(  the  awakening  ton/ 1  saw, 
M^  watching  eye  could  trace 
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The  sliadows  of  its  new-born  awe. 

Sweeping  o'er  that  fair  face ; 
As  o*er  a  flower  might  pass  the  shade 
By  some  dread  angel's  pinion  made ! 

The  soul,  the  Mother  of  deep  fears. 

Of  high  hopes  infinite. 
Of  glonous  dreams,  mysterious  tears, 

Of  sleepless  inner  sight ; 
LfOvely,  but  solemn,  it  arose. 
Unfolding  what  no  more  might  close* 

The  red-leaved  tablets,*  undefiled. 

As  yet,  by  evil  thought — 
Oh  !  little  dream'd  the  brooding  child. 

Of  what  within  me  wrought, 
While  his  young  heart  first  burn'd  and  sUrr'd, 
And  quiver'd  to  the  Eternal  Word. 

And  reverently  my  spirit  caught 

The  reverence  of  his  gaze ; 
A  sight  with  dew  of  blessing  fraught 

To  hallow  after-days ; 
To  malce  the  proud  heart  meekly  wise. 
By  the  sweet  faith  in  those  calm  eyes. 

It  seemM  as  if  a  temple  rose 

Before  me  brightly  there. 
And  in  the  depths  of  its  repose 

My  soul  o'erflow'd  witb  prayer. 
Feeling  a  solemn  presence  nigh— 
The  power  of  Infant  Sanctity  I 

O  Father  I  mould  my  heart  once  more, 

By  thy  prevailing  breath ! 
Teach  me,  oh  I  teach  me  to  adore 

Ev'n  with  that  pure  One's  faith ; 
A  faith,  all  made  of  love  and  light. 
Child-like,  and,  therefore,  full  of  might  I 


*  "  All  thii,  and  more  than  this,  ia  now  «DgrsTed  apon  the  redJeaved  idbkU  of  my 
««.•— Haywood. 


LTBICS  OF  THB  EAST. 
BY  MRS  GODWIN. 

No.irL 

THE  SBIEK's  RETENGB. 

To  Abdallah's  tent  a  stranger  came. 
And  shelter  craved  in  the  Prophet's  name : 
His  cheek  was  haggard  with  care  and  toil. 
His  raiment  stain'd  with  the  desert's  soil. 

They  gave  him  to  drink  in  a  lordly  bowl. 
And  with  pious  welcome  cheer'd  his  soul. 
While  the  damsels'  hands,  with  zed  and  care, 
Heap'd  on  the  board  their  choicest  fare. 

The  tent  was  still'd  in  the  hour  of  rest, 
But  no  slumber  came  to  Abdallah's  breast; 
He  went  forth  with  the  earliest  streak  of  light» 
But  his  mood  was  gloomy  and  da^k  as  ni^ht 
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On  tbe  desert  wide  hie  gase  he  bent-* 
Anon  to  the  kindling  EaBt  he  sent 
Impatient  looks»whue  his  wakeful  ear 
Harken'd  a  footstep  falling  near. 

He  turn'd,like  the  dauntless  staff  at  bajr. 
Or  the  lion  roused  at  the  sight  of  prej^ 
And  he  was  aware  that  his  guest  stood  nigh* 
Gazing  like  him  on  the  brignt'nbg  skf* 

The  stranger  said  to  the  Arab  chief, 
**  On  the  brow  of  my  lord  there  is  wrath  and  grief-* 
Turn  not  from  patience  thy  noble  mind, 
Peradventure  tny  heart  its  desire  shall  find.'* 


*"  No/'  cried  Abdallah,  "^  it  may  not 
Glory  and  power  have  departed  from  me  I 
One  who  hath  blood  of  my  race  on  his  hand 
HaUi  escaped  the  revenge  of  my  thirs^g  brand.** 

The  stranger  flung  off  his  deep  disguise, 
And  stood  reveal'd  to  Abdallan's  eyes. 
^  Behold  in  thy  grasp  thy  defenceless  foe-* 
My  bosom  is  bared  to  thy  dagger's  blow." 

The  eagle  eye  of  that  Shiek  so  proud 
Gleam'd  like  the  flash  of  the  thunder*cloudt 
And  red  as  the  Kamsin's*  lurid  hue 
The  mantling  blood  of  his  dusk  cheek  grew. 

^  Hassan,"  he  cried,  ^  thou  hast  judged  me  well— i 
Honour  and  faith  with  my  bold  tribe  dwell; 
Never  hath  one  of  my  people  harm'd 
The  guest  that  his  househdd  hearth  had  warm'd. 

^  Take  from  yon  valley  my  fleetest  steed- 
Swift  from  the  face  of  my  warriors  speed ; 
Thou'rt  safe  while  the  scarce  up-risen  sun 
But  half  his  daily  course  hath  run* 

^  Thou'rt  safe  till  the  shadow  the  date-tree  throws 
In  a  lengthen'd  darkness  eastward  grows,— 
But  I  swear  by  the  flash  of  mv  father's  sword. 
To  pursue  thee  then,  and  I'll  keep  my  word." 

No.  IV. 

THE  CRAVEN  HEART. 

**  Hark  t  ^tis  his  battle-cry  borne  on  the  gale- 
Look,  from  yon  lattice  high,  far  down  the  vale  ; 
How  rolls  the  tide  of  war — ^how  fares  my  son- 
Deals  he  death  round  as  his  sire  oft  hath  done  ?" 

Thus  the  Khan's  mother  spake,  proud  was  her  mien^ 
While  mem'ry  call'd  back  tiie  days  that  had  been ; 
Meekly  his  bride  obe/d,  gazing  through  tears. 
With  a  wife's  fondness  and  weak  woman's  fears. 

*<HarkI  'tis  his  courser'a  step  I— bravely  Indeed 
Hath  our  young  hero's  swora  won  valour's  meed  I 
Say,  come  his  warriors  home  laden  with  spoil. 
Maidens  led  captive,  fdr  flocks,  com  and  oil  f* 

Full  soon  that  chief  they  saw  speed  o'er  the  plaiiH- 
Comrade  nor  captive  brought  he  in  his  train. 
Back  from  the  fight  came  the  craven  that  mom. 
Nought  had  he  eam'd  save  his  proud  mother's  scon. 


Brace  rdatM  that  the  comioi^  of  the  hot  poUonovs  wind  nf  ^  Demrt  la  bidi« 
1  by  the  appesrance  of  a  dead  red  halo  In  the  atmoephere. 
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A  DoMin  YeoTi  Henee. 
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•Let 't  drink  and  be  neny, 

Dtaetf  mg,  and  rejoice,"— 
SDniDi^oldcaioly 

«  With  imitie  and  Toiee." 
Ed  the  Bard  bat  anrvired 

Till  the  year  thirty-Clireea 
Xetbinki  he*d  baya  met  with 

Lets  matter  for  glee ; 
T9  tiiink  wfaal  m  wer« 

!■  our  daya  of  good  senaa^ 
ABithiak  what  wo  ahaU  ba 

A 


0!oacatbawide  ContinaH 

Xaaf  with  oar  lame^ 
Aad  latioaa  grew  atill 

At  tbt  MMiad  of  oar  naoM| 
Tke  pride  of  Old  Oceoa, 

Ibe  hove  of  the  free^ 
TW  KOttrge  of  tbe  despot 

By  ahoie  and  b/  sea. 
Of  tbe  &Uen  and  tbe  feeUe 

Tbe  Maj  and  defence- 
Bit  where  thall  oar  fiune  be 

A  doien  jeara  benoe? 

lie  peace  and  tbe  plenty 

Tbit  ipread,  OTor  all. 
Blithe  hearts  and  bright  fli€ea 

In  himlet  or  ball  z 
Out  yeomen  to  loyal 

Is  greenwood  or  plain, 
Ov  tnie-hearted  burghen 

We  leek  them  in  Tain ; 
For  Loyalty's  now 

In  the  plnpert^et  tense^ 
Aad/wdm  *s  the  word 

for  a  doaan  yenra  hoMO, 

IheHMHaTBrltidn, 

Ones  flMOBMat  to  widd 
Her  wisiooi  in  eooneil^ 

Her  thander  IB  field. 
Her  Jodiasb  where  leambv 

With  parity  Tied, 
Her  MBoi.hcaded  Chorebme^ 

TnM-hoaoor'd,  and  tried ; 
To  ths  gift  of  the  prophet 

I  aoke  no  pretence^ 
Bstwhera  shall  they  aU  be 

AdoiCBycarabence? 


Alas!  for  old  Reverenea, 

Faded  and  flown ; 
Alas !  for  the  Nobles, 

The  Church,  and  the  Throne, 
When  to  Radical  creeds. 

Peer  and  Prince  mustconl6rm» 
And  Catholics  dictate 

Our  new  Church  Reform  $ 
While  the  schoolmaster  swears 

lis  a  useless  expense. 
Which  his  class  won't  pat  np  with 

A  dozen  years  henceu 

Plerhaps  'twere  too  much 

To  rejoice  at  the  thought. 
That  its  authors  will  share 

In  the  ruin  they  wrought ; 
That  the  tempest  which  sweepa 

AU  their  betters  away. 
Will  hardly  spare  Durham, 

Or  Russell,  or  Grey : 
For  my  part  I  bear  them 

No  malice  prepense. 
But  1*11  scarce  break  my  heart  iot\ 

A  dozen  years  hence. 

When  Cobbett  shall  rule 

Our  finances  alone. 
And  settle  all  debts 

As  he  settled  his  own ; 
When  Hume  shall  take  charge . 

Of  the  National  Church, 
And  leave  his  old  tools, 

Like  the  Greeks,  in  the  hireh ! 
They  may  3ret  live  to  see 

The  new  era  commence, 
With  their  own  '*  Final  Measoie,** 

A  doaen  yeara  hence* 

Already  those  exeeUent 

Friends  of  the  mob, 
Ifay  taste  the  first  frnita 

Of  their  Jacobin  Job ; 
Since  each  braying  jackati 

Tbat  handles  a  quill, 
Kow  flings  up  his  heels 

At  the  poor  dying  Bill  | 
And  comparing  already 

The  kicks  with  the  pence, 
htt  them  think  of  the  balanoe 

A  dozen  yeara  hence. 


Whan  prlaens  give  place 

To  the  awift  guillotine^ 
And  scaflSolda  are  streaming 

Where  charehea  have  been; 
We  too,  or  our  children. 

Believe  me,  will  shake 
Our  beads— if  we  haye  them— - 

To  find  our  mistake ; 
To  find  the  great  measure 

Waa  all  a  pretence. 
And  be  sadder  and  wiser 

A  dozen  years  hence. 
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The  strength  of  the  Conservative  of  office,  of  past  favours  or  future  ex- 
party  in  Edinburgh,  including,  as  it  pectations,  thej  were  hopelessly  and 
does,  within  its  ranks,  an  immense  inextricably  involved, 
majority  of  the  property,   the  re-  The  Conservative  party  knew  too 
spectability,  and  the  intelligence  of  well  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
Edinburgh,    is  now  acknowledged  had  to  contend,  to  be  sanguine  as  to 
even  by  its  opponents.    The  Con-  the  result.     The  events  of  the  last 
servative  meeting  of  November  1831,  two  years  were  freshly  before  them, 
for  ever  set  at  rest  the  assertion  that  to  prove  how  little  the  suirgestioDS  of 
the  adherents  of  Ministry  enjoyed  a  reason  were  likely  to  avail  amidst  the 
monopoly  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  excitement,  which, fur  their  own  pur- 
as  well  as  of  numbers.     It  proved  poses,  the  Ministry  had  seen  fit  to 
that,  to  say  the  least,  the  talent  and  sanction,  if  not  to  create.    They  felt 
worth  of  the  metropolis  were  divi^  how  little  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
ded  ;  that  the  property  of  the  capital  moral  should  yet  assert  its  influeiice 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  policy  over  physical  force,  when  the  whole 
of  Ministers ;  ana  that  in  every  thing  object  of  the  Ministry  during  that 
which  ought  to  give  real  importance  period,  seemed  to  have  been  to  deify 
to  a  party,   the  Conservatives,  in-  the  crowd,  to  fall  down*  before  the 
Btead  of  being  that  insignificant  and  image  of  brute  strength  which  they 
desponding  handful  which  it  was  the  had  set  up,  to  pander  to  its  evil 
object  of  the  press    to    represent  propensities,  to  palliate  its  atroci" 
them,  were  a  body  important  even  ties,  to  pervert  its  natural  feelings 
in  mere  numbers,  conspicuous  for  towards  its  superiors  and  its  benefao 
worUi,  distinguished  in  talent^  pre-  tors.     They  traced  the   extenalre 
eminent  in  wealth,  firm  in  maintain-  working  of  that  poison  in  the  general 
in^,  and  fearless  in  avowing,  their  relaxation  of  the  principles  of  social 
prmciples.  order — ^in  the  unmanly  abuse  poured 

Under  a  bill  which  professed  to  give  on  the  Queen — on  the  very  King, 
to  every  party  in  the  state  the  means  who,  for  having  introduced  the  mea* 
of  efficiently  expressing  tiieir  opi-  sure  of  Reform,  had  for  a  moment 
nions  in  Parliament^  it  was  surely  no  been  greeted  with  the  title  of  the 
unreasonable  or  extravagant  preten-  Eoglidi  Alfred, — in  the  attacks  on  tbe 
sion,  that  such  a  body  of  men  should  persons  of  our  Judges  and  nobility, 
claim  for  themselves  the  privilege  of  In  the  insults  o£Fered  to  our  Bidbopi 
expressing  their  views  through  a  re-  within  the  house  of  God,— in  the 
presentative  animated  by  the  same  seats  and  castles  of  our  peerage  con- 
principles,  rather  than  by  one  whose  signed  to  the  flames, — in  the  palaces 
whole  views  and  opinions,  habits,  and  of  our  Bishops,  sacked  and  piunder- 
prejudices,  were  directly  opposed  to  ed, — in  Uie  three  days'  conflagration 
them.  But  least  of  all,  upon  the  pre-  and  pillage  of  Bristol,— in  the  rioto 
Bent  occasion,  could  they  hope  that  of  Derby,  of  Merthyr,  of  Coventry,— 
their  interests  or  opinions  could  meet  in  the  traitorous  attempt  on  the  per- 
with  fair  ploy  at  the  hands  of  two  aon  of  the  King,— in  the  disgraceful 
individuals,  not  only  hostile  to  them  attack  on  the  Preserver  of  hiscoootry, 
in  ffeneral  politics,  but  the  mere  on  the  very  anniversary  of  her  d^ 
pledged  nominees  and  ore^ans  of  the  liverance  and  his  own  glory.  I^ey 
existing  Government  Whether  as  knew  well  that  the  evil  spirit  which 
Conservatives  merely,  or  as  citizens  had  been  thus  called  into  actioo, 
of  Edinburgh— of  Great  Britein—  would  not  be  allowed  to  lie  dormant; 
they  equally  felt,  that  even  if  they  that  every  art  would  be  used  to  ex- 
had  been  unable  to  find  a  fit  repre-  cite  and  keep  up  the  delusions  under 
sentative  of  their  own,  they  must  still  which  the  mass  of  theu*  counirymen 
refuse  their  support  to  those  whose  laboured,  both  as  to  the  feelhig«  and 
free-will  was  a  mere  mockery,  and  motives  of  the  Conservative  party, 
who,  upon  every  question,  could  be  and  as  to  the  future  results  of  m 
nothing  else  but  the  mouth-pieces  of  Bill ;  that  to  gain  the  temporary  lu]^ 
that  Government!  with  which,  by  ties  port  of  the  ^owd,  the  grossest  ana 
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most  abject  flattery  of  its  prejudices, 
its  ignorance,  its  very  rices,  would  be 
resorted  to  on  the  part  of  the  Muiis- 
try  and  their  supporters.  They  felt 
bovr  little  likelihood  there  was  tbat 
the  still  amali  voice  of  reason  from 
the  virtaoua  and  intelligent,  should 
ss  yet  make  itself  heard  by  those 
who  were  daily  told  by  those  in 
authority,  that  they  were  themselves 
the  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest, 
best^  and  who,  consequently,  with  a 
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presumption  proportioned  to  the 
profundity  of  their  ignorance,  belie- 
ved themselves  capable  of  solving, 
as  if  by  intuition,  all  the  vast  and 
complicated  problems  of  govern- 
ment. 

How  prophetically  has  Dryden,  in 
his  noble  lines,  described  the  con- 
duct of  our  Ministers,  and  the  pre- 
valent doctrines  of  our  time,  in  an 
epistle  to  the  Whigs  of  his  day ! 


*  Bnt  these  new  Jebas  spur  the  botmouthM  horse, 

Instruct  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force, 

To  take  tbe  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 

To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy. 

Aimighty  crowd,  thou  shorten'st  all  dispute, 

Power  is  thy  essence,  wit  thy  attribute ; 

Nor  faith,  nor  reason,  make  thee  at  a  stay, 

Tbou  leap*st  o*er  all  eternal  truths  in  thy  Pindario  way. 

Athenm  no  doubt,  did  righteously  decide, 

Wben  Ptiocion  and  when  Socrates  were  tried. 

As  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  repent^ 

Still  they  were  wise  whatever  way  they  went ; 

Crowds  err  not,  though  to  both  extremes  they  run. 

To  kill  the  father  and  recall  the  son  1" 

Doubtful,  however,  as  the  pros-  would  at  once  uphold  with  firmness 

pect  of   returning  a  constitutional  the  cause  of  the  Constitution,  and 

representative  under  such  circum-  put  to  silence  the  calumny  so  indus- 

Btancea  might  be,  the  Conservative  triously  circulated  by  the  Ministry 


and  their  mocking  birds  of  the  press, 
that  the  friends  of  that  Constitution 
were  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

Their  efforts  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  elements  with  which  they  had 
to  contend  were  yet  too  powerful. 
Vague  hopes  and  wild  expectations 
in  some — gratitude  for  a  supposed 
boon  in  others — intimidation  in  one 

in    an- 


citizens  of  Edinburgh  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  make  the  attempt  The 
batUe  of  common  sense  and  rational 
liberty,  if  lost  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, they  knew  must  be  eventually 
won,  and  its  ultimate  triumph  they 
felt  must  be  promoted  by  taking  their 
stand  at  once,  and  enabling  the  can- 
did and  the  reasonable,  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  respective  supporters  of  quarter — misrepresentation 
the    Conservative    and    Ministerial  other— utter  incapacity  of  judging 
candidates,  to  decide  for  themselves  at  all  in  a  third  ;— such  were  the  cir- 
on  which  side  the  preponderance  of  cumstances  which  decided  the  elec- 
raok,  wealth,  respectability,  and  pro-  tlon,  and  returned  two  ministerial 
perty  in  Edinburgh  truly  lay.  nominees  as  the  first  members  for 
They  looked  round  for  a  repre-  Edinburgh   in  the   Reform   Parlia- 
sentative,  and  they  found  him  in  Mr  ment    But  disguine  it  as  they  might, 
Blair.    Bom  and  educated  in  Edin-  the  more  clear-sighted  of  the  other 
burgh,  connected  on  the  one  hand  party  felt  that  in  the   1518  votes 
with  its  mercantile  and  banking  in-  which  were  given  for  Mr  Blair,  there 
terests,    and  on  the  other  with  its  lay  a  world  of  moral  force  and  in- 
wealthy  and  landed  aristocracy,  bred  fiuence,  a  weight  of  property  which 
to  habita  of  business,  of  admitted  left  all  competition  on  their  part 
high  honour  and  private  worth,  tern-  hopeless.  The  fact  was  so  notorious, 
perately   but    firmly   attached    to  that  even  among  the  Whigs  them- 
Conservative  principles,  placed  by  selves,  we  have  heard  but  one  opi- 
fortune  and  situation  in  a  state  of  nion,  namely,  the  expression  of  asto- 

Serfect  independence,  they  found  in  nishment  and  regret  at  the  statement 

im  a  representative  of  their  views,  which  the  Lord  Advocate,  with  a 

who  by  his  sympathy  with  the  people  singular  absence  of  tbat  good  taste 

and  the  moderation  of  hia  opinioni^  and  right  feeling  which  distinguishes 
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his  geneiral  conduct,  was  bo  left  to 
himself  as  to^state,  in  absence  of  Mr 
Blair  and  hii  friends  from  the  hust- 
ings, that  among  his  voters  he  could 
number  400  who  could  actually  buy 
up  the  whole  1518  who  had  supported 
his  Conservative  opponent.  The  state- 
ment is  so  ludicrously  and  palpably 
absurd,  that  any  contradiction  would 
he  wasted  on  it.    When  his  lordship 
condescends  on  the  names  of  the  electa 
we  shall  believe  it — but  not  till  then. 
But  it  seems  not  only  were  the 
Conservatives  baokrupt  in  wealth, 
but  in  character  too.    His  Lordship, 
in  the  intoxication  of  his  triumph  at 
the  supposed   annihilation   of  the 
Tory  party,  described  the  defeated 
party  as  mere  sycophantSy  and  Edin- 
burgh  itself,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  -Whig  Millenium,  as  one 
vast  emporium  of  corruption.    The 
license  of  elections  gives  a  consider- 
able  latitude   to  the  controversial 
discussions  of  the  press — but  from 
the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland — from  the  gentleman — the 
man  of  letters,  some  temperance 
of  expression,  to   say  nothing  of 
truth,  might  have  been  expected. 
How  strongly  does  the  excitement 
of  contest,   particularly,  it   would 
seem,  in  addressing  that  **  delicate 
monster,"  the  new  constituency,  dis- 
turb the  natural  candour  of  an  ho- 
nourable mind.    "  *Ti8  pitiful — 'tis 
wondrous  pitiful !"  Did  it  never  oc- 
cur to  him,  with  how  much  more 
plausibility  the  epithet  might  be  re- 
torted on  one, who  having  notoriously 
advocated  up  to  the  latest  period  a  re- 
form of  the  most  limited  kind,  was 
suddenly  found  to  have  taken  such 
a  stride  in  the  path  of  democracy,  the 
moment  the  Ministry  with  which  he 
had  connected  himself  chose  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  so  sweeping  as  to 
astonish  at  once  their  friends  and  their 
enemies  ?   Did  he  never  think  that 
to  his  parliamentary  colleague  that 
epithet  might  have  been  applied  with 
more  justice,  who,  by  some  unac- 
countable chance  no  doubt,  had  all 
his  life  been  all  things  to  all  admini- 
strations ?  He  himself,  we  think,  must 
have  regretted  an  expression  so  ii^ 
consistent  with  his  usual  courtesy^ 
could  he  have  listened  to  the  elo- 
quent and  indignant  terms  in  which 
it  was  commented  on  by  Mr  P.  Ro« 
bertson,  who,  in  proposinff  the  toast 
9f  "^The  Legitimate  bmuence  of 
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Property  and  Intellige&ce  in  the 
Choice  of  a  Representative,"  at  the 
Public  Dinner  to  which  we  are  about 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers, thus  adverted  to  the  rash  state- 
ment of  the  Lord  Advocate. 

*<  I  read,"  said  he,  '<  with  ineffiUae 
indignation  and  contempt^  the  ex- 
pressions which  the  distinguished  in- 
dividual to  whom  I  have  referred*  ia 
reported  to  have  used  at  the  hust- 
ings, when  he  stated,  and  stated  in 
our  absence,  that  with  his  mighty 
arm,  forsooth  I  he  had  slain  the  mon- 
ster Toryism;  when  he  described 
this  great  and  enlightened  metropo- 
lis as  having  been,  for  the  last  se- 
Tenty  years,  'the  great  school  of  sy- 
copliancy  and  servility,  the  mart  and 
emporium  of  jobbing,  where  a  vast 
and  prosperous  trade  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  consciences  and  offices ; 
where  independence  was  bartered 
for  places,  and  where  men  were  re- 
cruited to  keep  down  popular  rights, 
by  the  bounty  of  promises,  and  the 
daily  pay  of  corruption."  Sycophan- 
cy, indeed  I  who  are  the  sycophants  ? 
Are  they  to  be  found  in  this  distin- 

guished  assembly,  or  among  the  in- 
ependent  members  of  that  body  to 
which  the  learned  Lord  belongs,  and 
who,  when  he  was  not  in  power, 
ndsed  him,  by  their  unanimous  suf- 
frages, to  the  head  of  the  Bar  ?  1 
deeply  lament  that  he  should  have 
used  such  expressions.  But  he  far- 
ther tells  us,  that  not  only  the  great 
numerical  strength,  the  majority  of 
wealth,  also,  is  on  his  side— that  they 
can  count  guinea  for  guinea,  and  acre 
for  acre  with  us,  and  we  have  been 

g remised  a  list,  which,  however,  I 
ave  not  yet  seen,  where,  by  a  c^- 
culation,  this  will  be  made  sf^Mirent. 
Since  they  got  into  power,  the  Whigs, 
it  seemsi  have  waxed  lusty  and  rich 
upon  our  hands,  and  we  have  be- 
come poor  in  numbers  and  in  purse. 
The  result  of  this  has  bees,  that  we 
are  not  only  sycophant^  but  exhibit 
that  sycophancy  by  resisting,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  dainour  of  an  excited 
population,  and  opposing,  on  the 
other,  the  measures  of  a  rash  aad  ar- 
rogant Administration."^LoudaBd 
rapturous  applause.) 

But  we  turn  from  the  observatum 
itself  to  its  practical  refutatioiL 

The  Conservative  body  of  £din> 
burgh  resolved  to  take  the  o^fiorta- 
idty  tf  a  pidl>lic  fUaaer  lo  Ibo  mmt^ 
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(tete  who  had  on  Ihit  occaaioa  been  GaUender,     Captain    Forbes,     Mr 

die  repreaaotalive  of  Conservative  Walker  Drummond,  James  Strange, 

principiea,  to  prove  by  another  open  Esq^,  J*  AthoU  M.  Murray,  Esq.  of 

aikijr  the  strength  of  their  party,  Macgregor,  James  Walker,  Esq.  of 

ch  had  just  been  represented  as  Dairy,  James  Farquharson,  Esq.  of 

annihUatod,  and  the  fearlessness,  aa  Invercauld,  and  Sir  John  Forbes^ 

well  aa  the  fairness,  in  which  they  wee*    On  the  left  of  the  chair  were, 

were  detennined  to  maintain  ^eir  Sir  William  Rae,  Hon.  James  Bruce, 

ophdona.     On  the  11th  of  Januap  Sir  John  Oswald,  Hon.  W.  Drum* 

17,  a  aseeting,  unparalleled  in  Edin-  mond.  Sir  David  Milne,  Sir  John 

bnrgh  for  its  numbers,  its  high  cha*  Hall,  Mr  Campbell  of  Bly thswood, 

lacter,  talent,  and  property,  assem-  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Dr  Macknight^ 

bled  to  testify  its  gratitude  to  the  Mr  Balfour  of  Fernie,  Mr  Bonar  of 

niBB,  who,  amidst  every  discourago-  '  Kimmerghame,  Mr  Trotter  of  Dreg* 

nwB^  had  had  sufficient  manliness,  horn,  Mr  Downie  of  Appin,  Mr  Gor- 

nffident  confidence  in  the  ultimata  don  of  Craig,  Charles  btirling,  Esq. 

prospecta  of  the  cause  of  truths  to  of  Kenmore,  James  Oliphan^  Esq, 

Hand  forward  as  a  rallying  point  to  of  Gask,  Charles  Fergusson,  Esq., 

the  fHenda  of  the  Constitution  1  with  younger  of  Kiikerran,  and  hLi  Trot« 

lomeihiBg  of  the  same  feeling  with  ter  of  Ballendean,  vice. 

which  the  Romans  greeted  their  do-  **  Mr  P.  Robertson,  advocate,  act- 

fcated   general  after  the  battle  of  ed  as  croupier.    On  his  right  were 

Gsnns,  and  thanked  him  because  in  Mr  Forbes  of  Cailendar,  Sir  John 

that  laoment  of  ffeneral  constema-  Cathcart,  Mr  Mure  of  Caldwell,  Mr 

tion  and  desponaency  he  had  not  Bruce  of  Kennet,  Colonel  Balfour, 

despaired  f^  the  state.  82d  Regiment,  Mr  Dundas  of  Arnis- 

Ine    Goorve's   Street   Assembly  ton,  Mr  PriDgle  of  Wiiytbank,  Mr 

ReoiD»   the  largest    apartment   in  Adam  Hay,  Mr  Scott  of  Harden,  and 

Edinburgh,  though  accommodating  Mr  Donald  Home,  W.S.,  vice.  On  the 

sbout  4fi0  gentlemen,  was  found  in-  left,  Mr  Richardson  of  Pitfour,  Sir 

Hiffident  for  the  purpose,  about  a  James  Riddell,  Mr  Johnston  of  Alva, 

hundred  more  having  been  under  the  Mr  Ker  of  Blackshiels,  Mr  George 

neceseity  of  dining  in  the  adjoining  Wauchope,  Mr  Ogilvie  of  Cheaters, 

room.    We  quote  from  the  Adver-  Sir   Charles    Ker,   General    Elliot^ 

tiser  the  following  paragraph,  which  Major  Oliver,  Mr  Smith  Cunning* 

will  ^ve  our  resders  at  a  distance  ham,   Mr   Hamilton,    Rosalie,    Mr 

some  idea  of  the  general  character  Alexander  of  Southbar,  Mr  Uamil- 

of  the  Meeting,  and  of  the  strength  ton  of  Pinmore,  Mr  Smith  of  Meth« 

of  that  feeling  which  could  associate  ven,  Mr  Dundas  of  Dunira,  Mr  Muir 

10  many  distinguished  individuals  Mackenzie,  and  Mr  Charles  Neavei^ 

from  every  quarter,  many  of  whom  advocate,  vice." 

hid  eome  to  Edinburgh  from  a  dia-  The  company  in  general  included 

tsnee  of  a  hundred  miles  and  up-  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 

wards,  for  the  very  purpose  of  testi-  Landed  Gentlemen,  almost  all  the 

fying  their  respect  for  Mr  Blair,  and  Bankers,  a  very  numerous  proper- 

dkeir  attachment  to   the  cause  of  tion  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Bar, 

which  he  was  the  Representative.  and  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  of  the 

**  Friday,  a  grand  public  dinner  Army  and  Navy,  of  the  most  emi« 

was  ffiven  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  nent  Merchants  and  most  respecta- 

to  Mr  Forbes  Hunter  Blabr,  by  his  ble  Shopkeepers,  of  Edinburgh.    Of 

frienda  of  the  Conservative  party,  the  enthusiasm,  the  confidence  in  the 

who  turned  out  upon  the  occasion  cause  of  truth  and  constitutional 

upwards  of  five  hundred  In  number,  principles,  the  lofty  and  generous 

Stf  Francis  Walker  Drummond  of  tone  which  pervaded  the  proceed- 

Hawthomden,  Baronet,  was  in  the  logs  of  the  evening,  none  can  have 

Chair.    On  his  right  were  placed  an  idea  but  those  who  were  witneesea 

Mr  Blair,  Sir  Georffe  Clerk,  Hon.  of  them. 

Mr  Leslie  Melville,  Colonel  Lindsay,  Among  many  things,  however,  con- 

Sir  George  Leith,  Sir  John  Hope,  nected  with  this  assembly,  which 

Mr  Allan  of  Glen,  Mr  Ramsay  or  must  have  inspired  feelings  of  ad> 

Bamton,  Mr  Blair  of  BUdr,  Mr  Ar«  miration  and  pride  in  every  one  who 

)miiai9t|  Cvloiid  Hm^h  Mr  Bum  toyes  hi«  cwatryi  thero  ww  9W, 
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feature  peculiarly  hoBourable  to  the 
great  and  important  party  of  wbicli 
It  was  the  representative — we  mean 
the  public  avowal  of  the  generous 
and  patriotic  principles  by  which  its 
future  conduct  was  to  be  guided,  the 
determination  cordially  to  support 
the  government  of  the  country  in 
every  measure  which  appeared  to  be 
conducive  towards  the  real  happi- 
ness and  stability  of  the  state;  the 
distinct  disclamation  of  any  intention 
to  embarrass  their  policy  by  unneces- 
sary opposition,  or  factious  union 
with  their  opponents;  and  the  re- 
solution of  the  Conservatives  stead- 
fastly to  pursue,  with  purity  of  pur- 
pose and  singleness  of  heart,  the  only 
object  they  had  in  view— the  pre- 
servation of  the  country  from  the 
ruin  with  which  its  institutions,  its 
glory,  happiness,  and  character,  are 
so  visibly  threatened. 

This  is  no  idle  boast-— no  empty  pa- 
rade of  prlnciole.  The  Conservative 
party  may  rerer  to  their  conduct  du- 
ring the  past,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
future.  Had  they  chosen  to  coalesce 
with  the  Radical  party  throughout 
the  country  during  the  late  elections, 
a  course  which  the  insults,  the  slan- 
ders, the  unmanly  intimidation,  the  at- 
tacks on  person  and  property , to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  through 
the  active  or  passive  approbation 
of  Ministry,  would  have  not  unnatu- 
rally dictated  to  meaner  minds,  less 
solicitous  to  merge  all  individual  con- 
siderations in  their  country's  good, 
the  seats  of  the  Ministry  would  not 
have  been  worth  a  month's  purchase. 
But  will  any  one  venture  to  point  out 
one  instance  of  this  unholy  coalition  ? 
We  say  fearlessly ^  there  is  not  one* 
Where  none  but  destructive  candi- 
dates came  forward,  (we  thank  the 
Jew  of  the  Times  for  teaching  us  that 
word,)  the  Conservatives  gave  them 
no  support.  Where  a  Radical  was  op- 
posed by  a  Ministerialist,  the  Conser- 
vatives, as  the  least  of  two  evils,  gave 
their  votes  to  the  latter.  .  Was  this 
conduct — we  will  not  call  it  noble,  for 
to  every  real  Conservative  it  appears 
only  natural — was  this  spirit  ot  fair- 
ness, this  anxiety  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  met  by  a  corresponding 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry 
and  their  supporters  ?  No  I  To  the 
disgrace  of  the  Ministerial  party  be 
it  spoken,  at  this  moment,  though 
even  they  themselves  perceive  that 
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it  is  from  the  revolutionary  and 
movement  party  alone  that  any  real 
danger  to  the  country  is  threaten- 
ed,— that  all  the  fancied  evils  of 
Toryism  are  as  dust  in  the  ba- 
lance, compared  with  the  sweeping 
ruin  which  impends  over  the  coun- 
try, from  the  new  and  fatal  power 
which  their  policy  first  called  into 
action, — they  are  so  blinded  by  the 
memory  of  party  prejudices, — so 
appalled  even  by  the  very  spectre  of 
Toryism,  that  they  rush  into  the 
*jaws  of  revolution  to  avoid  it  Ezery^ 
where  they  have  supported  the  Modi- 
cal  candidates  wherever  they  were 
opposed  to  a  Conservative^  and 
wherever^  from  load  interests^  or 
other  circumstances,  no  tool  of  their 
own  could  be  put  forward  with  atiy 
prospect  of  success. 

Very  diflferent  indeed  were  the 
sentiments  of  this  distinguished  as- 
sembly. No  feelings  of  party  ran- 
cour could  so  blind  their  reason  or 
pervert  their  sense  of  duty,  as  to 
induce  them  for  a  moment  to  coun- 
tenance the  idea  that  they  would 
enter  into  any  combination  with  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution,  for  the 
purpose  of  shaking  frpm  their  seats 
even  those  who  had  been  the  authors 
of  the  calamities  of  the  country. 
They  expressed  the  resolution  of  the 
Conservatives,  to  act  in  Parliament 
as  they  had  acted  at  the  elections, 
and  to  give  their  cordial  support  to 
Ministers,  *'  if  satisfied  with  the  vic- 
tory they  had  obtained,  they  now  pre- 
ferred to  take  their  stand  in  defence 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
against  the  farther  schemes  of  the 
lUdicals;"  and  their  determination 
neither  to  combine  with  the  destruc- 
tive party  in  the  state,  nor  to  com- 
Eromise  one  iota  of  their  principles 
y  a  combination  with  Ministers 
themselves. 

But  if  the  expression  of  tiiis 
straightforward  and  generous  reso- 
lution was  distinct,  not  less  firm  and 
uncompromising  was  the  avowal  of 
their  sentiments  as  to  the  policy 
which  had  been  hitherto  pursued  by 
Ministers,  and  the  visibly  increasing 
perils  which,  under  a  course  of  alter- 
nate rashness  and  weakness,  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  the  world, 
they  had  brought  upon  the  country. 
The  violations  of  the  authority  of 
the  law,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  which  they  had  sanctioned— i 
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tfaw  reeognltloii  and  support  of  ille-  Mr  Blair,  whose  rising  to  acknow- 
gal  and  anconstituUonal  associations ;  ledee  tlie  compliment  renewed  these 
— the  attacks  which  they  had  made  enthusiastic  tokens  of  approbation, 
on  the  honour  of  the  Peerage,  and  stated,  with  a  modest  self- reliance^ 
their  abandonment  of  the  Church  to  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  soll« 
its  relentleBfl  enemies  of  all  religions,  cited  the  honour  of  being  the  repre- 
or  of  none ; — these  were  commented  sentati  ve  of  Edinburgh.  '*  I  will  not^ 
on  with  the  warm  and  just  indigna-  I  trust,  be  accused  of  comparing 
Hon  which  thfey  were  telcUlated  to  myself  with  the  brilliancy  of  talent, 
hispire.  This  was  peciiliarly  obrious  or  literary  attainment,  which  one  of 
hi  the  enthusiastic  reception  with  my  late  opponents  possesses,  or  with 
which  Sir  William  Rae  was  received,  the  Parliamentary  experience  of  the 
It  was  a  tribute,  paid  partly,  no  other ;  but  while  I  disclaim  all  com- 
donbt,  to  the  man  for  his  unobtrusive  petition  with  these  gentlemen  in 
worth,  but  it  was  still  more  a  homage  uiese  qualities,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
to  the  principle  which  had  guided  arrogatidg  tdo  mucn  to  inyself  if  I 
his  conauct  in  office,— that  of  pre-  say,  that,  in  one  thing,  I  shall  hold 
serving  inviolable  **  the  majesty  of  myself  their  superior — I  mean  in 
the  law."  Well  might  the  chairman  perfect  independence — (loud  cheers) 
remark,  that  werfe  he  called  upon  to  ^being  unfettered  by  any  feeling  of 
give  advice  to  the  present  Lord  Advo-  past  obligation,  or  any  view  of  future 
cate,  aa  to  the  line  of  policy  he  ought  advantage,  in  conscientiously  dis- 
to  pursue,  he  could  eive  him  none  so  charging  my  duty  to  my  country. 
judicious,  as  that  of  Imitating  in  his  For  the  present,  I  trust,  we  are  far 
public  conduct,  in  all  points,  the  im-  from  being  conquered.  We  can  dis- 
partiality  and  the  firmness  of  Sir  cover  who  are  the  truest  friends  of 
William  Rae.  The  company  felt  the  the  people;  those  who  would  mis- 
truth  of  the  observation ;  they  con-  lead  them  by  wild  theories  of  govern- 
trasted  the  temperate  yet  determined  ment — theories  inconsistent  with  hu- 
assertion  of  tne  authority  of  the  man  nature — or  those  who  would 
Crown,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  guide  them  by  judgment,  study,  and 
laws  durinff  the  official  career  of  the  sound  observation.  I  have  been  stig- 
late  Lord  Advocate,  with  the  license  matised  by  my  opponents  as  the 
given  to  seditious  speeches  and  sedi-  Champion  of  Anti-Keform.  If  by 
tious  acts  during  the  present;  the  pro-  that  term  is  meant  an  Anti-Revolu- 
tection  so  impartially  afforded  to  per-  tionist,  an  opposer  of  what  threat- 
sons  and  property  under  the  one,  with  ens  to  bear  oown  the  bulwarks  of 
the  insults  and  personal  outrages  to  the  constitution,  and  to  sweep  before 
which  all  who  presume  to  differ  from  it  every  thing  great,  good,  and  glo- 
the  minority,  are  tamely  and  passively  rious  in  the  land,  and  which  has  dis- 
allowed to  be  subjected  under  the  tinguished  this  nation  above  every 
other;  and  thev  felt  that  the  gift  of  a  other,  and  raised  her  to  a  pitch  of 
Hghtandsparkling  eloquence,  and  the  prosperity  almost  unexampled;  if 
ingenuity  of  the  cntic  of  the  advocate,  such  be  the  import  of  the  title,  I 
were  but  a  poor  compensation  for  glory  in  it,  and  conceive  it  one  far 
die  absence  of  the  more  homely  but  nobler  than  Kinn  can  bestow.-^ 
more  solid  qualities  of  his  prede-  (Cheers.)  But  if  by  that  title  is 
eeasor.  meant  that  I  am  the  opposer  of  any 

It  la  impossible  for  us  to  touch  on  improvement  in  our  constitution,  if 

an  the  numerous  topics  adverted  to  I  am  charged  with  any  want  of  kind- 

by  the  speakers.  ness  dr  feeling  of  benevolence  to- 

The  Chairman,  Sir  Ffancis  Walker  wards  all  classes  of  my  fellow-coun- 

Drummond,  after  the  usual   loyal  trymeh,  I  repel  the  epithet  with  in- 

toasts,  prdposed,  in  a  speech  distin-  dignation  and  contempt" 

guished  alike  by  eood  taste  and  ad-  sLx  P.  Robertson's  aole  address  !n 

mirable  feeling,  the  health  of  theit  proposing  "The Legitimate  Influence 

distinguished  gu^st,  on  whose  high  of  Property  and  Intelligence  in  the 

character,  abituy,  and  Independence,  Choice  of  a  Representative,"   was 

he  pronounced  a  eulogium,  the  jus-  directed  to  an  analysis  of  the  work- 

tice  of  which  wad  acknowledgedf  by  idg  of  the  Bill,  in  reference  to  the  al- 

the  ofdYonged  eheera  of  the  assemt-  leged  defects  which  ft  pr^ess^d  to 

bled  maliitiide;  cure.    He  Aewed  ih«v  under  the 

TOL.  xzxiu.  NO.  coiy.  8 
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Reform  Bill,  tv7ent7-nine  of  the  mem-  we  would  peculiarly  wish  to  direct 
bers  returned  for  Scotland  are  the  the  attention  of  our  readers,  was 
same  as  those  returned  under  the  the  masterly  address  of  Mr  Duncan 
abused  old  system, '*  when  there  was  M'Neill,  in  proposing  as  a  toast 
no  sympathy  and  little  connexion  be-  '*  The  permanency  of  the  Established 
tween  the  representatives  and  the  Church;" — a  speech  conspicuous  for 
people;"  that  under  the  Bill,  which  e^very  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
was  intended  to  cure  the  fatal  pro-    eloquence,  and    which  we  feel  it 

Sensity  on  the  part  of  Scotch  mem-    would  be  equal  injustice  to  the  speak- 
ers to  swell  the  Ministerial  ranks,    er  and  to  our  readers  to  abridge, 
more  members  in  the  interest  of  Mi-       **  Till  lately  I  did  not  belieye  that 
nisters  had  been  returned  than  be-    I  should  see  the  day  when,  at  a  meet- 
fore  ;  that,  instead  of  returning  mem-    ing  of  such  persons  as  are  here  sa- 
bers more  closely  connected  with  the    sembled,  there  should  exist  in  any 
great  landed  or  commercial  interests    breast  a  feeling  of  serious  anxiety 
of  the  country,  many  of  the  represen-    for  the  permanency  of  the  Establish- 
tativesretumedliadnotarooaofland    ed  Church.    I  had  considered  it  as 
in  any  county  whatever,  while  the    a  political  axiom,  that  every  system 
care  of  the  mercantile  districts  and    ofgoodandstablej^ovemmentahoold 
burghs  was  generally  committed  to    be  connected  with  an  established 
tiie  tender  mercies  of  lawyers.  With    system  of  pure  religion,  and  that  the 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  the  mem-    nation  should  enable  its  poorest  sub- 
bers  returned,  instead  of  being  likely   jects  to  partake,  as  freely  as  its  most 
to  become  "Parliamentary  heroes"—    exalted  nobles,  of  that  inestimable 
a  stranffe  want,  it  seems,  which  was    fountain  which  yields  to  both  of  them 
felt  under  the  old  system — were  per-    egual  consolation,  and  reminds  both 
sons  whose  very  pretensions  to  the    Qi  them  of  their  common  nature.^ 
title  were  calculated  to  excite  inex-    (Cheers.) — But  those  things  which 
tinguishable  laughter.  He  contrasted    we  were  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  exclusion  of  Sir  George  Mur-    political  axioms,  have,  in  the  wisdom 
ray  with  the  admission  of  Mr  Kin-    of  modern  politics,  been  rejected  as 
loch, "  a  restored  patriot,"  whom  the    political  errors,  and  their  very  anti- 
lenity  of  the  government  he  now  vi-    quity  has  been  held  a  sufficient  rea- 
lifies  restored  to  that  country  from    son  for  rejecting  them. — (Applause.) 
which  he  had  been  expelled  for  se-    »•  A  few  short  years  ago  the  perma- 
dition;  the  rejecUon  of  Sir  George    nencyofthe  British  Constitution,  uo- 
Clerk,  to  make  way  for  that  **  younff    impaired,  was  a  less  doubtful  pre- 
aspirant  for  fame,"  Sir  John  Dal-    diction  than  is  now  the  permaneDcy 
rumple ;  and  concluded  with  a  spi-    of  the  Established  Churcn;  yet  with- 
nt-stirrlng  appeal  to  the  principles    in  these  few  years  what  invasions 
by  which   the  Conservative  party    have  been  made  on  the  British  Coo- 
should  be  guided,  and  the  extent  of    stitution  I — (Cheers.)— It  has  with- 
that  moral  force  by  which  it  was  and    stood  the  assault;  though  shattered, 
would  continue  to  be  supported.  it  still  exists,  by  the  blessing  of  Pro- 

The  statesman-like  adaress  of  Sir  yidence,  rather  than  through  the 
George  Clerk  in  proposing  ^  The  wisdom  of  our  rulers.  (CoDtioued 
Health  of  the  Conservative  Citizens  cheering.)  But  its  assailants  have  not 
of  Edinburgh," — which  was  acknow-  yet  relinquished  their  purpose,  and 
ledged  by  Mr  Trotter  of  Ballendean,  strong  indications  have  been  ffi?en 
with  his  usual  brevity  and  good  that  among  the  points  marked  out 
taste, — was  listened  to  with  deep  at-  for  early  attack  is  the  Established 
tention.  He  reviewed  the  conduct  Church.  That  Church  is  closely 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  Parlla-  identified  with  the  Monarchy,  and  if 
ment,  in  the  discussions  on  the  Re*  the  Monarchy  means  to  defend  itself, 
form  Bill,  and  pointed  out,  with  it  mustdefend  the  Church, -(cheers;) 
sin^lar  clearness  and  force,  the  ir-  but  if  the  Monarchy,  aided  by  the 
resistible  objections  to  it,  which  had  friends  of  the  Church,  shall  not  be 
justified  their  opposition ;  and  the  strong  enough,  or  wise  enough,  to 
impossibility  of  resisting,  upon  simi-  defend  Uie  Church,  the  enemies  of 
lar  grounds,  a  demand  for  a  farther,  the  Constitution  will  press  their  ad- 
an  indefinite  extension  of  popular  vantage  with  the  consciousness  of 
vuffirage.   But  the  speech  %q  wUcb    power,  an^  the  e&eig7  which  buo- 
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CHS  inspires,  and  the  Monarchj  itself  reflects  lustre  on  us,  and  by  whose 
mmt  fall  a  prey  to  their  effortB.—  degradation  we  also  should  be  hum- 
(Cheera.) — I  cannot  here  enumerate  bled.  If  the  Church  of  England  falls, 
all  the  indications  of  hostility  to  the  rest  assured  our  poorer,  and,  politi- 
Established  Church  which  have  late-  cally  speaking,  weaker  Church,  can- 
ly  manifested  themselves,  but  I  may  not  keep  its  ground. — ^Cheers.) — I 
mention  some  of  them.  In  the  re-  regard  the  attacks  whicn  have  been 
ceiLte)ections,wehaveseen  the  avow-  made  on  the  Bishops  as  a  prelude 
ed  rivals  and  secret  enemies  of  the  to  an  attempt  to  separate  the  Church 
Qiurch  busy  at  work,  almost  without  from  the  State;  and  although  it  is 
exception  on  one  side,  and  that  side  possible  that  the  revenues  of  the 
not  the  Conservative.  That  unity  of  ac-  Church  might  be  better  apportioned 
ti<Ri  could  not  be  the  result  of  chance,  amon?  its  members,  yet  I  shudder  at 
It  must  have  had  its  origin  in  pur-  the  idea  of  a  general  reform  of  the 
pose  and  design — and  when  we  see  it  Church  of  England,  concocted  and 
directed  towards  the  support  of  men  commenced  in  the  present  political 
who  have  now  in  their  hands  a  power  temperament  of  the  country,  and  by 
obtained  by  unsettling  all  establish-  those  rash  heads  and  rash  hands 
ed  opinions,  and  exciting  a  feverish  whidi  have  caused  that  tempera- 
anxiety  for  change,  the  fnends  of  the  ment,  and  have  already  evmced 
Establiahed  Church  might,  on  that  too  great  a  disposition  to  pander  to 
ground  alone,  be  excus^  for  enter-  the  false  appetite  of  an  intoxicated 
tabling  some  anxiety  as  to  its  fate—  and '  insatiable  mob.  —  (Continued 
([Much  cheering.) — But  the  thing  has,  cheering.) — I  confess,  however,  that 
in  a  certain  degjee,  been  spoken  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  by  far  the 
It  has  been  pubTidy  stated,  and  I  have  most  ominous  symptom  of  the.  times, 
not  seen  it  contradicted,  that  pledges  is  the  success,  the  fatal  success,  which 
have  been  demanded  on  the  subject  has  attended  the  efforts  that  have 
ofChorch  property,  and  Church  esta-  for  some  time  been  systematically 
blishments,— (cheers,) — and  that,  in  made  to  unsettle  the  previously  fixed 
one  populous  town  which  has  lately  opinions  of  men,  to  alienate  their  af- 
acqoirra  the  privilege  of  returning  fections  from  the  established  order 
a  Member  to  Parliament,  the  cry  of  of  things — to  destroy  their  attach- 
'  Burn  the  Bible,'  was  one  of  the  ment  to  all  existing  institutions,  and 
criea  of  the  unenfranchised  sup-  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  whatever 
portersof  the  popular  and  successful  does  not  partake  of  the  new  system 
candidate. — (Continued  cheers.)—  is  a  remnant  of  corruption  and  im- 
We  all  ImowUiat  in  the  neighbouring  purity,  and  that  whoever  does  not 
kingdom  public  odium  has  been  ex-  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  for  change  is 
dted  and  recklessly  directed  against  an  enemy  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
the  renerable  Bench  of  Bbhops,  to  pie,  and  should  be  dealt  with  as 
the  endangerment  of  the  persond  such.— (Much  cheering.) — So  sue- 
safety  of  some  of  them,  and  that  a  cessfully  has  this  system  been  pur- 
sweeping,  reform  in  the  Church  of  sued  that  I  can  scarcely  cdl  to  mind 
England  has  been  openly  talked  of  one  circumstance  or  one  name  of 
by  the  avowed  adherents  of  Grovern-  which  England  should  be  proud,  that 
ment^ — (Loud  cheers.)— I  do  not  pre-  has  not  been  so  reviled  and  abused, 
tend  to  a  perfect  Icnowledge  of  the  as  to  make  every  Briton  of  right  feel- 
economy  of  the  Church  of  England,  ing  blush  for  his  countrymen.— ^ 
but  thia  I  know,  that  it  can  boast  of  (Cheers.)— The  British  Constitution 


the  most  distinguished  for  ta*  itself,  admired  by  philosophers,  laud- 
lent,  for  learning,  for  piety,  for  every  ed  by  historians,  envied  by  the  world, 
thing  that  can  rive  grace  and  charac-  is  treated  as  a  rotten  wreck  fit  only 
ter  to  any  establishment ; — (Cheers)  to  be  hewn  down  for  fagots. — (Con- 
— and  1  feel  confident  that  the  cul-  tinned  cheering.)  —  Statesmen  and 
tare  cannot  be  bad  which  produces  princes  whose  names  are  interwoven 
sudi  fruits.^ — (Continued  cheering.)  with  the  brightest  passages  in  British 
here  an  humble  mem-  story,  are  called  to  recolleciion,  not 


her  of  a  poorer — a  less  splendid  es-  to  do  honour  to  their  virtuous  deeds, 

tablishment,  I  r^;ard  the  Church  of  but  to  cover  their  ashes  with  cold  and 

England,  not  as  a  rivd  of  whom  we  mdlgnant  cdumny,  and  to  associate 

shoiiid  be  jedous,  but  as  a  sister  of  with  their  memories  every  thing  that 

th^  a^ioe  family,  whoae  e^^iiltatioi^  fRlseboodpanmake  odious.  (Cheers.) 
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*-The  preflerrer  of  his  country's  free- 
dom — ne  whoso  name  stands  highest 
among  all  the  living  sons  of  men-^ 
he  whom  any  nation  on  earth  would 
be  proud  to  call  her  own^  and  who 
has  won  for  himself  a  larger  claim  to 
British  gratitude  than  Britain  ever 
can  compensate — even  he  has  been 
reviled,  insulted,  threatened.— (Much 
cheering.) — On  the  other  hand,  the 
names  of  men  whose  j^uilty  lives 
were  justiv  forfeited  to  we  offended 
laws  of  their  country,  have  been 
drawn  forth  from  that  oblivion  in 
which  charity  had  shrouded  their  ig- 
nominious end,  and  they  are  now 
held  up  as  fit  objects  for  the  admira- 
tion, and,  I  presume,  the  imitation  of 
the  people.  — (Cheers.^  —  Even  in 
smaller  matters,  we  bee  tne  current  of 
popular  opinion  turned  from  the 
natural  course,  and  runnine  in  a  false 
direction.  We  see  the  exiled  outlaw 
—(loud  cheers)  —  restored  only  by 
the  grace  of  his  Sovereign,  making 
his  exile  a  boast,  and  the  cause  of  it 
a  passport  to  the  favour  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. — (Continued 
cheering.) — We  see  the  unenfranchi- 
sed mob  dictate  to  the  electors  how 
they  are  to  bestow  their  suffrages.  We 
see  the  beardless  apprentices  dictate 
to  their  masters  when  they  are  to 
close  their  warehouses.  We  see  the 
unwilling  debtor  dictate  to  his  credi- 
tor what  measures  he  is  to  adopt,  or 
whether  he  is  to  adopt  any  measures^ 
to  recover  payment  of  his  just  debt. 
-— (M uchcheering.)^One  step  more, 
and  we  shall  see  the  public  delin- 
quent dictate  to  the  public  prosecu- 
tor whether  he  is  to  be  brought  to 
trial. — (Gheers.)»In  all  these  things 
I  see  ft  total  unhingement  of  fixed 
opinions — an  aversion  to  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  merely  because 
it  is  so — and  a  senseless  desire  for 
movement  and  change.  Loolrinff  to 
the  indications  I  have  mentioned,  I 
cannot  venture  to  hope  that  the 
tide  will  not  also  be  turned  against 
the  Established  Church, — (cheers) 
^with  what  success  will  depend  on 
the  firmness  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church,  and  the  firmness  of  our  ru- 
lers. In  the  former  I  have  implicit 
confidence;  in  the  latter  I  have  not 
yet  learned  to  repose  the  same  confi- 
dence.-^ Cheers  and  laughter.)— if. 
Indeed,  my  confidence  in  tfa^m  was 
to  be  8t  all  mea^uted  by  tiieir  oobfl- 
deuce  in  thomselt^  it  #ou}d  b^ 
tt4fl«  la  the  fs^iwm  (IkltctfaioJ 


cheers  and  laughter.)— Their  confi* 
dence  in  their  own  power  snd  abi- 
lity seems  to  be  such  that  nothhig  li 
too  difilcult  for  them.  One  of  their 
greatest  errors  has  been  their  over- 
weening confidence  in  themselTeti 
blinding  them  to  dlfilculties  and 
to  consequences.  They  seem  al- 
most to  think  themselves  omnipo- 
tent There  is  nothihg  in  th6  his. 
tory  df  heatiien  or  barDarotts  tliiied 
more  absurd  than  the  miscalcalatilig 
conceit  of  the  politicians  of  the  (yre- 
sent  day. — (Cheers.)— Yfhen  tiie 
heathen  conqueror,  exposed  t6  tlie 
flattery  of  an  admiring  and  d^TOted 

Eeople,  who  had  already  ranlted 
im  with  the  godsj  commanded  his 
attendant  to  give  him  daily  rfeinem- 
brance  of  his  mortality^  he  acted  in 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  cdnscioas 
of  the  infirmities  of  mankind,  and  of 
their  proneness  to  forget  them. 
When  the  English  Monarch,  in  an 
tf  e  comparatively  barbarous,  placed 
his  chair  oH  the  sea-shore,  and  for- 
bade the  advance  of  the  ocean 
wave,  he  too  acted  in  the  spirit  of 

genuine  philosophy,  reproving  a  na- 
ion's  flattery,  and  marking  his  anovr- 
ledge  of  his  own  weakness.  Bat  hr 
our  day  has  sprung  up  a  race  of 
statesmen,  who,  riveting  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy,  and  Sie  lessons 
of  experience — ^rorgetting  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  surren- 
dering themselves  to  the  intoxica- 
tion of  power — vainly  think  that  tfaej 
can  riae  upon  the  whirlvrlnd  and 
direct  the  storm — (dieers)'fl)at  be* 
cause  they  can  raise  tiie  blast  of  po- 
pular passion,  ther  can  direct  it  to. 
a  proper  end,  and  allay  it  at  their 

Sleasure — that  because  they  can 
estroy,  therefore  they  can  recon- 
struct and  restore.  This  is  hideed 
the  aemi  of  human  presumption.^ 
(Cheers.)^The  merest  child  may 
apply  the  torch,  but  who  shall  stay 
the  conflagration?  Th«  feeblest 
arm  may  destroy  the  fjomctions  of  lifo 
in  the  noblest  and  most  vigorons 
of  God's  created  beings,  but  who 
fthall  reanimate  the  frame?— (Con- 
tinued cheers.)— Let  th^ltt  think  of 
this  ere  it  is  to6  late;  Let  them 
awaken  from  thftf  delusive  dream 
in  which  they  have  b^^n  Mfdffin^ 
Let  them  set  themselves  W  work 
♦o  preserve  that  which  *WI  '»• 
mains.  Let  them'  try  in.  tefnest  to 
chedt  ih«t  torfent  of  delifrtfctiye 
riMr  WhMi  li  ftA"  fttHMM  flMdn 
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with  fearful  force  against  all  that  is  of  England,  is  about  to  commence* 
Tenerable — all  that  is  valuable  in  We  regard  its  proceedings  with 
the  astabliBhments  of  the  land«^  something  of  the  paventota  apems  of 
(Cheers.) — Let  them  do  these  things,  Petrarch,  a  mixture  of  apprehension 
not  from  mere  selfish  lust  of  power,  and  of  hope.  Some  indications  are 
aad  as  expedients  for  maintaining  already  appearing  that,  on  the  minds 
themselToa  in  place— f  Cheers)— but  of  the  more  influential  and  honest  of 
in  the  pure  spirit  of  sincere  and  ge-  the  Ministry,  the  necessity  of  now 
saine  patriodsm,  and  in  such  efforts  taking  their  stand  against  the  torrent 
they  win  have  the  support  of  all  of  innovation  is  beginning  to  dawni 
good  men,  and  1  do  not  despair  that  that  the  insults  and  menaces  to  which 
lie  Established  Church,  and  what-  they  themselves  have  been  subject- 
ever  yet  remains  of  our  once-boast-  ed  the  instant  they  ventured  to  hint 
cd  institutions,  mar  still  be  saved,  at  arresting  the  progress  of  the  mov^ 
—(Much  cheering.>-I  beg  to  pro-  ment,  are  Derinning  to  produce  ^at 
pose  as  a  toast— 'The  Permanency  conviction  wnich  the  reasonings  of 
of  the  Established  Church.' "  the  Conservative  party,  and  the  ex- 

Theee  are  the  dictates  of  sound  ample  of  other  countries,  had  failed 

nhiloeophy  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  to  effect.  We  speak  not  of  the  if  oble 

impreesive  eloquence.    How  truly.  Lord,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Gk>vem« 

how  forcibly  is  the  developement  of  ment,  in  whom  age  seems  to  have 

that  principle  traced,  which  lies  at  deadened  every  quality  save  obsti* 

tiie  bottom  of  all  this  restiess  anxie-  nacy,  and  to  whom  tiie  voices  of 

ty  for  diange — ^the  consciousness  of  the  past  and  present  seem  to  speak 

power  wondng  upon  ignorance-^  in  vain.    We  do  not  allude  to  the 

and  wbidi  shews  itself  alike  in  the  cyphers  of  the  Ministry,  the  Dut- 

eondttct  of  the  apprentice  who  die-  hams  and  Thomsons,  deriving  their 

latea  to  Us  master  when  he  is  to  sole  importance  from  the  units  witlt 

dose  his  shop,  or  the  Westminster  which  tney  are  associated.    But  we 

tailor  wlio  dictates  to  the  Premier  turn   to   such  names  as  those  of 

wiien  he  is  to  open  the  Session  I  Brougham,  Althorpe,  Stanley,  EUch- 

Here  we  must  dose  our  notice  of  mond;  we  ask  ourselves,  can  tiic^ 
the  piroceedings  of  this  remarkable  far-seeing  and  comprehensive  mind 
meeting,  deeply  regretting  that  we  of  the  Chancellor  nave  read  the  old 
cannot  make  room  Tor  any  observa^  almanack  of  history  to  so  littie  pur« 
tions  on  the  energetic  speech  of  Mr  pose  as  not  to  see,  that  never  vet  did 
Dundas  of  Amiston,  in  proposing  a  nation  escape  revolution  by  the 
the  iMMslth  of  Sir  George  Clerk ;  the  course  which  Britain  is  now  pur- 
very  effSective  and  striking  address  of  suing?  We  ask  ourselves  if  the 
the  gallant  companion  in  arms  of  the  right-minded  Lord  Althorpe,  a  man 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  Sir  John  Os-  too  honest  for  the  tortuous  policy 
wald ;  or  the  speech  of  Sir  William  in  which  he  has  been  involved,  can 
Rae,fai8cknowledgiDghiB  own  health,  look  with  indifference  on  tiie  ruin 
and  proposing  the  memory  of  Sir  with  which  so  much  that  he  at  least 
Walter  Scott;  a  speech  distingubhed  must  consider  venerable  and  valu« 
bv  numy  of  the  oest  chatacteristics  able  is  threatened ;  if  the  high-mind* 
cneloqoene^  strong  emotion,  a  spirit  ed  Richmonds  and  Stanleys  can  re- 
side most  firm  and  manly  sincerity,  concile  themselves  to  the  arrogant 
and  tlie  greatest  tact  In  handling  a  dictation  of  those  with  whom  tiiey 
topic  OD  which  the  commonplaces  of  are  brought  into  contact,  or  to  a  con- 
oratorjr  woidd  have  been  so  out  of  tinOance  of  that  system  of  cowardly 
placei  The  dngle  recollection  to  concession,  which  never  yet  in  the 
whlc^  be  aHudeo— his  parting  inter-  annals  of  popular  movements  prodit- 
view  with  the  great  man  now  taken  ced  any  thing  else  but  increased  au* 
from  ttib  scene  of  contest  and  trouble  dadty  of  demand  ?  We  cannot  per^ 
—was  more  effisctual  to  call  up  the  suade  ourselves  that  such  can  be  tiie 
soleom  and  hallowed  recollections  case.  The  stream,  shaken  from  Its 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  bed  by  a  momentary  convulsion,  and 
Walter  Scott,  than  the  most  elaborate  polluted  by  the  intermixture  of 
eulogy  he  could  have  pronounced.  fouler  waters,  must  soon  begin  to 
A  woqrd  onty  before  condud^g.  stru§^le  back  towards  its  andent  and 
The  first  Session  of  the  experi-  natural  channel ;  men  of  principle 
mental  Parliament,  big  with  the  fate  and  intelligence,  of  energy  and  ho- 
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nour,  must  at  no  distant  period  per- 
ceive the  necesiiity  of  reverting  to 
those  Conservative  principles,  which, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  themselves  and 
their  country,  they  abandoned. 

The  Conservative  party  are  en- 
titled to  demand  it  of  them,  not  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  but  of  right. 
If.  Ministers  were  pledged  to  one 
party  to  introduce  Reform,  they  were 
not  less  deep]  V  and  solemnly  pledged 
to  the  other,  that  that  Reform  should 
be  a  final  measure — ^not  the  herald 
of  farther  change,  but  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  mass  of  the  people 
that  change  was  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  They  have  kept  their 
faith  to  the  Reformers— shall  it  be 
broken  to  us  and  to  the  country? 
They  have  abandoned  the  outworks 
of  the  Constitution,  as  indefensible 
^hall  they  now  as  tamely  yield  up 
the  citadel  ? 

One  bugbear,  which  seems  to  alarm 
them,  we  are  sure  is  an  imaginary 
one.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the. 
new  Parliament  from  any  combina- 
tion between  the  Conservative  and 
the  Radical  party,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  possession  of  place  or  power. 
These  are  not  the  days  when  any 
Conservative  need  envy  them  their 
thorny  seats,  or  their  uneasy  splen- 
dour. He  would  indeed  be  in  love 
with  danger,  who  would  wish  at  this 
moment  to  snatch  the  reins  of  go- 
remment  from  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent holders,  when  he  sees  that  the 
only  path  they  have  left  to  him  runs 
along  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  No  1 
The  Conservatives  will  act  in  Par- 
liament as  they  have  acted  out  of  it, 
^they  will  pursue  the  only  object 
they  have  in  view,  the  good  of  their 
country,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left, — mingling  with  no 
party,  but  moving  onward  in  tibeir 
own  straightforward  course,  like  that 
Sicilian  rnrer  which  carries  its  waters 
fresh  and  limpid  even  across  the 
salt  and  bitter  currents  of  the  sea. 

Posterity  will  never  acquit  Mini- 
sters of  the  deep  guilt  of  having  ha- 
zarded the  safety  of  the  country; 
but  next  to  the  merit  of  not  having 
erred,  would  be  the  candid  and 
timely  confession  of  error.  Let  then) 
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take  their  stand  then  ere  it  be  too 
late, — while  yet  some  of  the  bul- 
warks of  our  Constitution  stand  un- 
shaken,though  not  unassailed— while 
yet  our  Monarch  wears  sometbing 
more  than  "  the  likeness  of  a  kingly 
crown,"— while  our  hereditary  Peer- 
age is  left  to  us,  though  shorn  of  its 
beams, — while  a  national  Church  is 
left  to  us  to  elevate  our  morality, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  du- 
ties of  the  citizen  in  those  of  the 
Christian,  and  while  our  impartial 
and  independent  tribunals  are  left  to 
us,  independent  alike  of  popular  vio- 
lence or  regal  influence,  to  make  the 
majesty  of  the  law  felt  and  respect* 
ed,  and  to  give  security  to  the  per- 
sons and  properties  of  all. 

If,  reflecting  upon  these  thiofs, 
our  Ministers  even  now,  at  this  ele- 
venth hour,  revert  to  the  principles 
from  which  they  have  swerved  too 
long,  and  evince  the  same  firmDess 
in  maintaining  what  remains  of  our 
Constitution,  as  they  shewed  rash- 
ness in  assailing  that  venerable  edi- 
fice, the  prospects  of  England  need 
not  yet  be  despaired  of.  But  if,  in- 
sensible to  all  the  waminffs  which 
are  heard  around  them,  toey  con* 
tinue  to  pursue  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment the  course  which  they  be^  in 
the  old ;  if  one  solitary  concession  be 
made  to  clamour  instead  of  convic- 
tion ;  if  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  be  diverted  from 
Its  sacred  destination;  if  even  the 
task  of  distribution  be  attempted  by 
an  unthinking  head  or  an  ungentle 
hand ;  if  the  interests  of  our  colonies 
are  to  be  abandoned  to  wild  and 
reckless  l^islation ;  if  the  securities 
of  our  agr^ulturists  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interested  complaints  of 
the  manufacturing  classes,  or  the 
dreams  of  political  theorists,  then,  as- 
suredly, theglory  of  England  is  gone 
for  even  Tnen,  indeed,  above  the 
entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Ste- 
phen's, that  hall  which  was  once  the 
fountain  of  wise  legislature,  the  focus 
and  rallying  point  of  British  wisdom 
and  worth,  may  be  written  up  the 
gloomy  inscription  oyer  the  portal  of 
the  Inferno-* 
'*  X«sciate  ogni  speranza  vol  ch*  iotnte." 
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Trb  people  of  England  are  attach- 
ed to  liberty.  They  are  made  for  it. 
They  have  by  nature  a  gravity  of 
mind  which  tends  to  save  them  from 
politicsl  rashness.  They  have  a  man- 
uoess  which  repels  dishonourable 
Mibmtasion  to  force.  Thus^  superior 
bj  their  original  temperament,  alike 
to  the  extravagances  of  democracy, 
and  to  the  oppressions  of  despotism, 
tbey  alone^  of  all  European  nations, 
bare  been  qualified  to  build  up  that 
list  and  noblest  labour  of  utility  and 
Tirtae,  a  free  Constitution. 

Yei  while  nations  are  composed 
of  men,  they  must  be  liable  to  error. 
The  vast  and  fluctuating  varieties  of 
human  opinion  must  exhibit  those 
currents  and  changes  which  defy  or 
Mtonish  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 
New  and  untried  hazards  must  per- 
plex their  political  fortitude,  strong 
temptations  to  hasty  aggrandizement, 
or  rash  terrors  of  public  loss,  must 
overbalance  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  state;  and  England,  with  all 
ber  experience,  vigour,  and  virtue, 
most  take  her  share  in  those  contin- 
geades  which  compel  nations  to  re- 
fert  to  first  principles,  and  refresh 
^ir  declining  years  by  draughts 
from  the  original  fountains  of  their 
£uDe.  It  is  for  such  purposes  that 
tbe  lover  of  his  country  should  value 
history.  For  he  sees  in  it  not  a  mere 
nuseum  of  the  eccentricities  and 
adventures  of  nations,  it  offers  more 
than  an  indulgence  to  mere  curi- 
oMty.  It  opens  the  door  of  that 
Kreat  repository  of  the  faults  and 
multtes,  of  the  greatness  and  power, 
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of  ages  which  have  now  gone  down 
to  the  grave,  not  to  eaze  on  them  as 
curious  specimens  of  the  past,  but  as 
opulent  and  true  instructors  of  the 
present.  He  sees  in  their  configura-^ 
tion  the  secrets  of  the  living  frame, 
the  sources  of  actual  public  strength, 
the  organs  of  national  renown,  the 
muscular  enei|;y,  the  fine  impulses 
which  give  activity  and  force  to  the 
whole  animated  system.  But  the 
most  effectual  portion  of  history  h 
that  which  gives  down  great  men  to 
the  future ;  for  it  furnishes  the  mind 
of  the  rising  generation  with  a  model 
on  which  it  can  shape  itself  at  once. 
The  embodied  virtue  of  the  cham- 
pion of  truth  and  freedom  stands 
before  it ;  the  progress  of  genius  and 
learning,  of  generous  ambition  and 
faithful  principle,  is  disphiyed  to  the 
eye  in  all  Its  successions.  There  is 
nothing  Ideal,  nothing  to  be  made  up 
by  fancy,  or  left  to  chance.  The 
standard  of  excellence  is  palpable  to 
the  touch;  and  men  can  scarcely 
look  upon  this,  illustrious  evidence 
of  human  capabilities  without  uncon- 
sciously emulating  its  labours  or  sha- 
ring its  superiority. 

£i  giving  a  rapid  view  of  the  life 
of  the  celebrated  Burke,  we  are  less 
anxious  to  render  the  due  tribute  to 
his  ability  than  to  his  principles. 
His  genius  has  long  gained  for  itself 
the  highest  prize  of  fame.  In  an 
affe  eminent  for  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, Burke  vindicated  to  himself 
the  admiration  of  Europe.  Owing 
nothing  of  his  elevation  to  birth, 
opulence,  or  official  rank,  he  requin- 
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ed  nend  of  those  adrentitious  sup- 
ports to  rise  and  move  at  ease,  and 
with  instinctive  power,  in  the  highest 
regions  of  public  effort,  dignity,  and 
renown ;  tne  atmosphere  of  courts 
and  senates  was  native  to  his  ma- 
jesty of  wing.  There  was  no  fear 
that  his  plumage  would  give  way  in 
either  the  storm  or  the  sunshine ; 
those  are  the  casualties  of  inferior 
powers.  He  had  his  share  of  both, 
the  tempest,  and  that  stiH  more  peril- 
ous trial,  which  has  melted  down  the 
virtue  of  so  many  aspiring  spirits  in 
the  favour  of  cabinets.  But  Burke 
grew  purer  and  more  powerful  for 
good ;  to  his  latest  moment,  he  con- 
stantly rose  more  and  more  above 
the  influence  of  party,  until  at  last 
the  politician  was  elevated  into  the 
philosopher;  and  fixing  himself  in 
that  loUier  region,  from  which  he 
looked  down  on  the  cloudy  and  tur- 
bulent contests  of  the  time,  he  soar- 
ed upward  calmly  in  the  light  of 
truth,  and  became  more  splendid  at 
every  wave  of  his  winff. 

This  is  no  exaggeration  of  his  sin- 
gular ability,  or  of  its  course.  Of 
all  the  memorable  men  of  his  day, 
Burke  is  the  only  orator,  whose  elo- 
quence has  been  incorporated  into 
the  wisdom  of  his  country.  His 
great  contemporaries  grappled  tri- 
umphantly with  the  emergencies  of 
the  hour,  and  having  achieved  the 
exploit  of  the  hour,  were  content 
with  what  they  had  done.  But  it  is 
palpable  that  Burke  in  every  instance 
contemplated  a  larger  victory ;  that 
his  struggle  was  not  more  to  meet  a 
contingency,  than  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple ;  that  he  was  not  content  with 
overwhelming  the  adversary  of  the 
moment,  but  must  bequeath  ^ith 
that  triumph  some  new  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  the  adversary 
might  be  overwhelmed  in  every  age 
to  come ;  some  noble  contribution  to 
that  grand  tactic  by  which  men  and 
nations  are  armed  and  marshalled 
against  all  difficulty.  The  labours  of 
his  contemporaries  were  admirable; 
the  mere  muscular  force  of  the  hu- 
man mind  never  exhibited  more  pro- 
digious feats,  than  in  the  political 
contests  of  the  days  of  Chatham,  Hol- 
land, Pitt  and  Fox.  The  whole  period 
from  the  fall  of  the  Walpole  Minis- 
try to  the  death  of  Pitt,  was  an  unre- 
laxing  struggle  of  the  most  practised, 
expert,  andf  vivid  ability.  But  it  was 
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the  struggle  of  the  arena— a  great 
rivalry  for  the  prize  of  the  people— 
the  fierce  and  temporary  effort  of 
great  intellectual  gladiators.  Where 
they  were  exhausted  or  perished, 
others  followed,  if  with  inferior 
powers,  with  close  imitation.  But 
no  roan  has  followed  Burke.  No  de- 
fender of  the  truth  has  exhibited  that 
fine  combination  of  practical  vigour 
with  abstract  and  essential  wisdom, 
that  mastery  of  human  topics  and 
means  with  that  diviner  energy  which 
overthrew  not  merely  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  his  day,  but  enables 
us  to  maintain  the  conflict  against  all 
its  efforts  to  come ;  like  the  conqueror 
of  the  Python,  leaving  his  own  im^ 
to  all  time,  an  emblem  of  equally  ub- 
rivable  strength  and  erandeur,  a 
model  of  all  nobleness  in  form  and 
mind. 

Edmund  Burke,  like  most  of  those 
men  who  have  made  themselves  me- 
morable by  their  public  services,  was 
of  humble  extraction ;  the  son  of  an 
Irish  attorney.  Yet  as  Ireland  is  the 
land  of  genealogies,  and  every  man 
who  cares  for  the  honours  of  an- 
cestry may  indulge  himself  at  large 
among  the  wide  obscurity  of  the 
Irish  lineages,  Burke's  biographers 
have  gratified  their  zeal  by  searching 
for  the  fountains  of  his  blood  among 
the  De  Burghs  or  Burgos,  whose 
names  are  found  in  the  list  of  Strong- 
bows,  knights  in  the  invasion  under 
Henry  the  Second.  Edmund  Burke 
justly  seems  to  have  thought  little 
upon  the  subject,  and  contenting 
himself  with  being  the  son  of  Adam, 
prepared  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
fame  independent  of  the  Norman. 
He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  January  1, 
17S0,  old  style ;  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, which  in  his  boyhood  he  ren- 
dered still  more  delicate  by  a  love 
for  reading.  As  he  was  threatened 
with  consumption,  he  was  removed 
at  an  early  age  from  the  thick  air  of 
the  capital  to  the  house  of  bis  grand- 
father at  Castletown  Roche,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  castle  of 
Kilcolman,  once  the  residence  of  the 
poet  Spenser,  and  seated  in  the 
centre  of  a  district  remarkable  for 
traditional  interest,  and  landscape 
beauty.  Early  associations  often 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind 
of  genius,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  rich  and  lovely  scenery  of 
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thi8  spot  had  some  share  in  storing 
up  those  treasures  of  brightness  and 
beautf,  thtft  love  for  solemn  and 
lofty  thoughts,  which  characterised 
ia  subsequent  life  the  spirit  of  this 
extraordinary  man. 

From  wandering  among  the  bills 
and  streams  of  this  romantic  coun- 
try, of  which  the  acknowledged  pic- 
ture still  lives  in  the  "  Fairy  Queen," 
Barke  was  transferred  in  his  twelfth 
yesr  to  a  school,  kept  by  an  intelli- 
gent Quaker  at  Bally  tore,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  Dub- 
Ito.  The  opinion  then  formed  of 
him  was  not  unlike  that  which  we 
might  conceive  from  his  later  career. 
He  was  fond  of  acquiring  great  di- 
renity  of  knowledge,  evinced  a  re- 
markable quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  delijchted  in  the  display  of  me- 
mory. He  read  many  of  the  old  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  and  much  history 
and  poetry.  His  habits  were  almost 
sedentary,  but  he  was  gentle,  good- 
natured,  and  willing  to  assist  and 
oblige.  In  a  debate,  in  1780,  after 
the  riots,  Burke  adverted  to  his  edu- 
cation under  the  roof  of  the  quaker, 
Abraham  Shack leton.  "  I  have  been 
educated,"  said  he,  *'  as  a  Protestant 
of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  dissen- 
ter, who  was  an  honour  to  bis  sect, 
though  that  sect  was  considered  one 
of  the  purest.  Under  his  eye  I  have 
read  the  Bible,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  have  ever  since  been  the 
happier  and  better  man  for  such 
reading.  I  afterwards  turned  my 
attention  to  the  reading  of  all  the 
theological  publications  on  all  sides, 
which  were  written  with  such  won- 
derful ability  in  the  last  and  present 
centuries.  But  finding  at  length  that 
such  studies  tended  to  confound  and 
bewilder  rather  than  enlighten,  I 
dropped  them,  embracing  and  hold- 
ing fast  a  firm  faith  in  &e  Church 
of  England." 

Borke  was  sent  to  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity in  1743.  There  he  acquired  no 
particular  distinction.  In  his  third 
year  he  became  ^'a  scholar  of  the 
house,"  an  honour  obtained  with- 
OQt  much  difficulty,  after  an  exami- 
nation in  the  classical  course  of  the 
College;  and  probably  one  of  the 
premiums  at  the  general  examina- 
tions of  the  students.  On  the  whole, 
he  appears  to  have  been  either  indo- 
lent, or  adverse  to  the  course  of  read- 
ing pursued  in  the  Irish  University. 
Goldsmith  speaks  of  him  as  an  idler ; 


which  was   probably  true,  in  the 
sense  of  a  taste  for  desultory  read- 
ing.   Leland,  then  one  of  the  tutors, 
always  admitted  that  he  displayed 
ability,  but,  from  his  retired  habits, 
was  unlikely  to  solicit  public  dis- 
tinction.   This  also  is  probably  true* 
The  evident  fact,  on  all  authoritiep, 
is,  that  ^hile  in  College,  be  was  a  li- 
terary lounger,  satisfied  with  going 
through  the  routine  of  the  required 
exercises,  but  enjoying  himself  only 
over  novels  and  newspapers,  plays 
and  travels,  and  the  general  miscel- 
laneous publications  of  the  day;  a 
style  of  reading  ruinous  to  all  the 
direct  objects  of  University  life,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  painful  exer- 
tions of  many  an  after  year,  even 
with  the  most  powerful  abilities,  can 
retrieve,  but  which  utterly  coii(uses 
and  dilapidates  inferior  talents,  ha- 
bituates the  mind  to  frivolous  and 
diffuse  expenditures  of  thought  and 
time,  generates  all  the  gossiping  and 
much  of  the  vice  of  society,  and  fills 
the   professions  with  unemployed 
barristers,  unlearned  clergymen,  and 
hobbling  physicians.     Let  no  man 
sanction  his  disregard  of  the  pecu- 
liar line  of  effort  pointed  out  to  him 
by  the  University,  under  the  exam- 
ple of  Burke,  unless  he  can  atone 
for  his  folly  by  the  mind  of  Burke. 
And  let  no  man  look  with  negli- 
gence on  the  prospects  opened  out 
to  manly  and  well-directed  exertion 
in  Universities,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  begin  life  anew  when  he  has  pass- 
ed without  the  walls  of  those  noble 
institutions ;  turn  that  career  into  a 
lottery,  which  might   have  been  a 
certainty;  and  prepare  himself  to 
encounter  that  long  period  of  anxi- 
ety, toil,  defeated  hope,  and  perhaps 
bitter  despair,  which  must  intervene 
before  he  can  break  through  the  bar- 
riers of  professional  success,  and 
pioneer  his  way  through  the  rugged 
ascentsand  desolate  bleaknesses  Uiat 
lie  before  even  the  most  gifted  and 
gallant  adventurer.    Yet,  in  the  im- 
mediate instance  of  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity, it  is  unfortunate  that  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  form  the  chief  source 
of  distinction ; — unfortunate  for  the 
double  reason,  that  they  are  not  the 
best  teachers  of  a  national  mind,  and 
that  they  are  roost  peculiarly  unpa^ 
latable  to  the  prominent  tastes  of  the 
Irish  mind.  The  country  of  Berkeley 
cannot  be  suspected  of  wanting  any 
acutenesB  that  may  be  requisite  for 
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the  more  exact  sciences;  but  still  been  cbiefljr  augmented  in  Europe, 
unquestionably  the  finest  efforts  of  and  while  %he  gives  the  tribute  of 
the  national  faculties  have  taken  a  enlightened  and  willing  homage  to 
different   direction.      Poetry,    elo-  thememoryof  her  orators,  poets,  and 
quence,  vigorous  dissertation  in  the  statesmen,  her  Burkes,  Goldsmiths, 
sciencesotpolitics,  morals,  theology,  Swifts,  Sheridans,  and  the  long  line 
and  history,  have  been  the  favounte  of  eminent  men  who  have  made  her 
triumphs  of  the  Irish  mind.  The  in-  name  synonymous  with  all  that  is 
dications  of  natural  power  in  those  brilliant,  vivid,  and  vigorous  in  the 
pursuits  ought  to  have  guided  the  human  mind,  let  her  throw  the  whole 
system  of  the  University,  and  to  the  force  of  her  collegiate  system  into 
extent  oflargelyabandoning  the  bar-  the  formation  of  characters  fitted  to 
ren  toils  of  mathematics ;  a  science  sustain  their  office,  and  render  their 
fai  which  not  one  Irishman  out  of  mil-  services  to  the  empire, 
lions  has  ever  sought  or  obtained  Some  slight  records  of  Burke's  li- 
distinction;  a  science  which,  from  terary  predilections  at  this  period 
its   abstractions,  should  make   the  remain.     Shakspeare,  Addison,  Le 
very  smallest  portion  of  a  national  Sage,  Smollett,  and  Fielding,  nrere 
course   of  instruction  ;   a  science  his  frequent  perusal,  as  they  were 
too,  in  which,  from   its  peculiar-  that  of  every  man  of  his  time.     He 
ity,  no  individual  who  is  not  bom  praised  Demosthenes  as  the  first  of 
with  an  actual  and  peculiar  adapta-  orators,  declared  Plutarch  to  be  the 
tion  of  mind  for  its  study,  will  ever  pleasantest   reading  in  the  whole 
make  a  productive  progress ;  and  a  range  of   Memoirs,   preferred  the 
science,  too,  which  in  its  general  use  Greek  historians  to  the  Latin,  and 
is  not  merely   infinitely  below  all  was  attracted  by  Horace  and  ena* 
those  pursuits  which  cultivate  either  moured  of  Virgil.    So  far  there  was 
the  head  or  the  heart  for  public  or  nothing  singular  in  his  tastes.     He 
private  life,  but  tending  aosolutely  thought  as  all  the  world  has  thought 
to  repress  and  repel  the  faculties  for  these  two  thousand  years.     But 
given  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  he  also  preferred  Euripides,  in  all 
to  society.  Of  all  men,  the  man  least  his  tameness,  to  the  simple  vigour  of 
fitted  for  a  large  and  liberal  view  of  Sophocles ;  professed  his  admiration 
things,  is  the  mathematician.    Of  all  of  Lucretius,  desultory  and  didactic 
men,  the  man  most  incapable  of  be-  as  he  is ;  and  even  ventured  to  speak 
ing  reached  by  any  reasoning  which  of  the  iEneid,  in  all  its  dreary  las- 
does  not  come  in  the  shape  of  his  guor,  perhaps  the  most  inanimate 
science,  is  the  mathematician.    Of  poem  that  ever  diffused  itself  from 
all  men,  the  most  tardy  proficient  the  pen  of  a  real  poet,  as  superior 
in  all  the  sciences  which  treat  of  to  the  Iliad,  of  all  the  works  of  poe- 
the   probabilities   of    human   con-  try,  the  most  various,  vigorous,  and 
duct,  of   facts  not  directly  before  natural, — the  model  of  liviwdescrip- 
tbe  eye,  and  of  principles  not  disco-  tion,  noble  sentiment,  and  mingled 
verable  in  curves  and  right  lines,  is  strength  and  splendour  of  character, 
the    mathematician.     What  nation  On  those  points  he  might  assert  his 
would  choose  the  mere  mathematl-  full  claim  to  singularity.    But  those 
clan  for  its  guide  in  the  intricacies  were  the  opinions  of  a  boy,  proud 
of  politics,  in  the  difficulties  or  the  and  pleasea  with  the  first  perception 
doctrines  of  religion,  in  the  emergen-  of  deciding  for  himself,  the  first  un- 
cles which  demand  the  perspicuous  fettered  plunge  into  the  wilderness 
understanding   and   the   animating  of  criticism.    He  afterwards  grew 
tongue  ?  Yet  politics  and  religion  are  wiser  as  he  grew  calm, 
the  great  concerns  of  the  present  But,  evenln  his  immature  age,  he 
world  and  the  future.    The  value  of  bad  largely  formed  the  taste  for  which 
the  exact  sciences  is  indisputable,  he  was  subsequently  so  distinguish- 
But  the  primary  object  of  all  insti-  ed.    Milton's  richness  of  language, 
tutes  for  public  education  should  be  boundless  learning,  and  scriptural 
public  duty.  No  University, as  such,  grandeur  of  conception,  were  the 
teaches  the  professions;  law  and  phy-  first  and  last  themes  of  his  applause, 
sic  are  left  to  their  peculiar  schools,  Young,  from  whose  epigrammatic 
or  are  at  best  but  branches  and  addf-  labour  of  expression,  and  clouded 
tfons  to  the  general  course.  Let  Ire-  though  daring  fancy,  modem  taste 
land  reflect,  by  whom  has  her  glory  shrinks,  was  a  favourite  in  Burke'b 
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daf ,  and  Burke  followed  the  public  phical  turn  of  bis  mind,  are  striking- 
opinion,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he  ly  evinced  in  a  correspondence 
was  cultiFating  bis  mind  hj  com*  which  he  held  with  an  Irish  friend, 
mitting  a  Urge  portion  of  the  dreamy  He  remarks  on  bis  passage  to  the 
ret eries  of  the  Night  Thoughts  to  metropolis — **  The  prospects  could 
memory.  He  also  wrote  some  trans-  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
of  the  Latin  poets,  and  some  the  most  indifferent;  country  seats 


original  verses,  which  exbibitine  his    sprinkled  round  me  on  every  side, 
command  of  rhyme,  exhibit  noSiing    some  in  the  modem  taste,  some  in 


the  style  of  old  De  Coverley  HaD,  all 
Bnrke*8  profession  was  naturally  smiling  on  the  neat  but  humble  cot- 
marked  out  by  that  of  his  father.  In  tage.  Every  village  as  neat  and  com- 
Ireland,  where  no  man  is  contented  pact  as  a  bee-hive,  resounding  with 
with  his  own  rank,  the  son  of  a  thri-  the  busy  hum  of  industry,  and  inns 
fine  attorney  is  universally  design-  like  palaces." 
ed  for  the  bar.  Burke  put  his  name  ^  He  then  sketches  the  metropolis, 
on  the  list  of  the  future  dispensers  intelligently,  yet  with  the  ambitious 
of  justice  in  that  country  of  lawyers,  and  antithetical  touch  of  clever  inex- 
Ireland.  But,  by  a  custom  of  the  perience— ''  The  buildings  are  very 
Irish  Imr  at  that  time,  he  also  enter-  nne,itmay  be  called  the  Pink  of  Vice, 
ed  himaelf  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  But  its  hospitals  and  charitable  in- 
London,  a  measure  now  unnecessary  stitutions,  whose  turrets  pierce  the 
for  the  call  to  the  Irish  bar,  but  still  skies,  like  so  many  electrical  con- 
^erally  adopted,  for  its  advantages  duciors,  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
m  acquainting  the  student  with  the  Her  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into 
habits  of  the  English  bar,  and  in  al-  two  classes,  the  undoers  and  the  un- 
lowiog  the  advocate  to  transfer  him-  done !  An  Englishman  is  cold  and 
self  to  English  practice  whenever  distant  at  first;  he  is  cautious  even  in 
dreumstancee  should  induce  him  to  forming  an  acquaintance ;  he  must 
lave  the  Irish  Courts  for  Westmin-  know  you  well  before  he  enters  into 
Iter  Hall.  Burke  arrived  in  London  friendship  with  you;  but  if  he  does, 
in  1750.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  be  is  not  the  first  to  dissolve  the 
had  already,  in  some  degree,  formed  sacred  bond ;  in  short,  a  real  English- 
the  political  views  which  character-  man  is  one  who  performs  more  than 
iied  %he  most  eminent  and  conclu-  be  promises;  in  company,  he  is  rather 
ding  period  of  his  life ;  thus  the  fea-  silent ;  extremely  prudent  in  his  ex- 
tureo  of  his  mind,  like  the  features  pressions,even  in  politics,  his  favour- 
of  the  body,  returned  only  to  their  ite  topic  The  women  are  not  quite 
first  expression,  and  shewed  that  so  reserved,they  consult  their  glasses 
his  politiOB  were  his  nature.  While  to  the  best  advantage,  and  as  nature 
but  a  suident  in  the  University,  he  is  very  liberal  in  her  gifts  to  their 
had  been  roused,  by  his  indignation  at  persons,  and  even  to  their  minds,  it 
fictitious  patriotism,  to  write  a  pam-  is  not  easy  for  a  young  man  to  escape 
phlet  against  Brooke,  the  author  of  their  glances,  or  to  shut  his  ears  to 
that  much  -  praised,  but  infinitely  their  softly  flowing  accents. 
childish  romance,  the  Fool  of  Qua-  '*  As  to  the  state  of  learning  in  this 
lity,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  a  city,  you  know  I  have  not  been  long 

Kpular  champion,  on  the  credit  of  enough  in  it  to  form  a  proper  judff- 
ving  composed  an  insolent  and  ab-  ment  of  the  subject.  I  don't  think, 
surd  traeedy.  His  second  tribute  to  however,  there  is  as  much  respect 
good  order  was  a  letter  to  Dr  Lucas,  paid  to  a  man  of  letters  on  this  side 
a  man  who  bustled  himself  into  im-  of  the  water,  as  you  imagine.  I  don't 
portance  with  the  mob  of  the  me-  find  that  genius,  the  '  rath  primrose, 
tropolis,  and  after  a  life  of  clamour,  that  forsaken  dies,'  is  patronised  by 
faction,  and  persevering  folly,  of  the  any  of  the  nobility.  So  that  writers 
demand  of  rights  that  were  worth  of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the 
nothing,  and  the  complaint  of  wrongs  capricious  patronage  of  the  public." 
that  existed  only  in  his  own  brain.  All  this  is  like  the  letter  of  any 
died  in  the  odour  of  rabble  sanctity,  other  lively  observer.  But  the  pas- 
leaving  his  debts  and  his  family  as  sage  which  follows,  vindicates  itself 
bis  bequest  to  popular  benefaction,  as  the  property  of  Burke.  **  Notwith- 
The  observant  spirit,  and  philoso-  standing  discouragement,  literature 
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is  cultivated  in  a  high  degree — Poetry  were  so  many  monuments  of  folly, 
raises  her  enchanting  voice  to  Hea-  I  don't  thinic  so.  What  useful  lea- 
ven— History  arrests  tfie  wings  of  time  sons  of  morality  and  sound  philoso* 
in  his  flight  to  the  gulf  of  oblivion —  phy  do  they  not  exhibit !  When  the 
Philosophy,  the  queen  of  arts,  and  highborn  beauty  surveys  her  face  in 
the  daughter  of  Heaven,  is  daily  ex-  the  polished  Parian,  though  dumb  the 
tending  her  intellectual  empire — Fan-  marble,  yet  it  tells  her  that  it  was 
cy  sports  on  airy  wing,  like  a  meteor  placed  to  guard  the  remains  of  as  fine 
on  the  bosom  of  a  summer  cloud—  a  form,  and  as  fair  a  face  as  her  own. 
and  even  Metaphysics  spins  her  cob-  They  shew,  besides,  how  anxious  we 
webs  and  catches  some  fties,^^  His  are  to  extend  our  loves  and  friend- 
judgment  of  that  great  scene,  in  which  ships  beyond  the  grave,  and  to  snatch 
he  was  so  early  and  so  long  to  be  dis-  as  much  as  we  can  from  oblivion,  such 
tinguished,  is  curious.  *^  The  House  is  our  natural  love  of  immortality, 
of  Commons  not  unfrequently  ex-  Butit  is  here  that  letters  obtain  their 
hibits  explosions  of  eloquence,  that  noblest  triumph ;  it  is  here  that  the 
rise  superior  to  those  of  Greece  and  swarthy  daughters  of  Cadmus  may 
Rome,  even  in  their  proudest  days,  hang  their  trophies  on  high.  For 
Yet,  after  all,  a  man  will  make  more  when  all  the  pride  of  the  chisel,  and 
by  the  figures  of  arithmetic  than  the  the  pomp  of  heraldry,  yield  to  the 
figures  or  rhetoric,  unless  he  can  get  silent  touches  of  time,  a  single  line, 
into  the  trade  wind,  and  then  he  may  a  half  worn  out  inscription,  remain 
sail  secure  over  the  Pactolean  sands."  faithful  to  their  trust  Blest  be  the 
He  then  touches  on  the  stage,  which,  man  who  first  introduced  these 
like  every  worshipper  of  the  tradi-  strangers  into  our  islands,  and  may 
tional  excellence  of  the  drama,hecon-  they  never  want  protection  or  merit, 
eludes  to  have  fallen  off  utterly  from  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  the 
its  original  merits,  a  complaint  re-  finest  poem  in  the  English  language, 
newed  in  every  succeeding  age,  and  I  mean  Milton's  II  Penseroso,  was 
probably  with  much  the  same  forget-  composed  in  the  long  resounding 
fulness  of  the  true  state  of  the  former,  aisle  of  a  mouldering  cloister  or  i  vyed 
We  are  to  remember,  too,  that  Burke's  abbey.  Yet,  after  all,  do  you  know 
lamentation  was  in  the  days  of  Gar-  that  I  would  rather  sleep  in  the  south- 
rick,  Barry,  Mrs  Yates,  and  a  whole  em  corner  of  a  little  country  church- 
galaxy  of  first-rate  performers ;  sus-  yard,  than  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capu- 
tained  by  the  activity,  if  not  the  ta-  lets  ?  I  should  like,  however,  that 
lents,  of  such  dramatists  as  Murphy,  my  dust  should  mingle  with  kindred 
the  elder  Colman,  Farquhar,  and  a  dust.  The  good  old  expression,  *  fa- 
long  list  of  ingenious  men,  who  kept  mily  burying-ground,'  has  something 
the  stage  in  continued  exertion,  and  pleasing  in  it,  at  least  to  me.'* 
whoselabours,  in  not  a  few  instances.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  ap- 
Rtill  survive  for  the  pleasure  and  in-  pears  to  have  spent  some  time  in 
terest  of  posterity.  '^As  for  the  stage,  rambling  through  England,  for  his 
itissunk,iumyopinion,tothelowest  recovery  from  a  tendency  to  con- 
degree  ;  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  sumption,  and  to  have  lingered  away 
trash  that  is  exhibited  on  it.  But  I  don't  the  rest  of  his  hours  in  desultory 
attribute  this  to  the  taste  of  the  au-  reading.  In  this  way  he  passed,  or 
dience,  for  when  Shakspeare  warbles  perhaps  wasted,  the  years  froni^  1 750 
his  native  woodnotes,  the  boxes,  pit,  to  1753.  But  such  a  mind  must  have 
and  gallery  are  crowded, and  the  gods  had  many  misgivings  insucb  a  course, 
are  true  to  every  word,  if  properly  and  he  was  at  length  stimulated  to 
winged  to  the  heart."  The  whole  let-  effort,  ^y  hearing  that  the  Professor- 
ter  is  a  striking  picture  of  his  feelings  ship  of  logic  in  Glasgow  was  vacant; 
on  the  subjects  of  most  natural  im-  and  on  this  prospect  he  set  his  heart 
pressi  veness  to  a  young  and  suscepti-  The  founder,  or  at  least  the  earliest 
Die  mind.  "  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  ornament,  of  the  metaphysical  school 
town,  I  visited  Weslrainhter  Abbey.  ofScotland,wasan  Irishman,  Francis 
The  moment  I  entered,  1  felt  a  kind  Hut<;heson.  This  circumstance  might 
of  awe  pervade  my  mind,  which  I  have  appeared  to  Burke  as  some  en- 
cannot  describe;  the  very  silence  courageraent  to  an  attempt,  %vhose 
seemed  sacred.  ♦  *  *  Some  would  immediate  motives,  whether  want  of 
imagine  that  all   those  monuments  money,  want  of  occupation,  or  thirst 
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of  Scottith  celebrity^  must  now  be 
•om^bt  for  in  vidn.  The  attempt  it- 
selrnaa  been  disputed ;  but  it  is  fully 
established  in  evidence,  that  in  1 752, 
or  175S,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
cliair  of  Logic  in  Glasgow,  and  fortu- 
nately  for  his  own  renown,  and  the 
reverse  for  that  of  the  electors  and 
the  college,  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
one.  His  triumphant  rival  was  a 
name,  wbose  laurels  seem  to  have 
been  limited  to  Glasgow,  a  Mr  James 
Clow. 

He  had  now  given  up  the  bar; 
whether  through  ill  health,  disin- 
clination to  the  severe  restrictions 
of  its  first  steps,  or  the  eeneral  and 
miscellaneous  style  of  life  and  study 
which  had  become  favourite  and  fa- 
miliar with  him.  He  supped  and 
talked  at  the  Grecian  Coffee-house, 
then  the  evening  resource  of  all  the 
clever  idlers  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
He  was  asked  to  dinner  by  Garrick, 
then  delighting  all  the  world,  and 
whose  civilities  must  have  been 
highly  flattering  to  an  obscure  Irish 
student.  He  made  an  occasional 
trial  of  his  powers  in  old  Macklin's 
Debating  Society,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  leisure  he  is  said  to  have 
employed  himself  in  joining  the  ge- 
nenl  war  of  pamphlets  against  the 
Newcastle  Administration. 

But  this  rambling  life  must  have 
been  insufficient  for  the  vigour  of 
Burke's  mind  $  it  could  scarcely  have 
received  much  approbation  from  his 
judgment.  The  idea  of  shifting  the 
scene  altogether  at  length  occurred 
to  him,  and  the  prospect  of  a  situa- 
tion In  America,  whether  solicited 
by  himself,  or  offered  by  his  friends, 
seems  to  have  engrossed  him  for  a 
while.  But  his  father's  dislike  to  the 
idem  of  his  looking  for  fortune  in 
lands  so  remote  from  Ireland,  check- 
ed this  cherished  object;  and  Burke, 
in  a  letter  which  begins  with  *'  Ho- 
noured sir,"  and  expresses  with  his 
usual  grace  the  feelings  of  a  gentle 
md  dutiful  spirit,  gave  up  the  de- 
sign. 

He  lingered  two  years  longer — 
unknown,  but  not  idle;  for  at  the 
end  of  these  two  years,  in  1756,  he 
published  his  *^  Vindication  of  Na- 
tural Society,"  and  his  celebrated 
"  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful." The  "Vindication"  deserves 
praise  for  its  authorBbip,  but  pane- 
gyric for  its  intention.    Bolingbroke 


had  given,  Arom  youth  to  age,  the  un- 
happy example  of  genius  rendered 
useless,  rank  degraded,  and  oppor- 
tunities thrown  away.  Gifted  with 
powers  which  might  have  raised  or 
sustained  the  fortunes  of  empire,  his 
youth  was  distinguished  only  by  sys- 
tematic vice,  his  manhood  by  un- 
principled ambition,  and  his  age  by 
callous  infidelity.  His  life  is  yet  to 
be  written,  and  it  would  form  an 
unrivalled  lesson  to  those  who  solicit 
worldly  distinction,  by  giving  popu- 
larity to  crime.  It  would  shew  the 
Erofli^te  statesman  defeated  in  all 
is  objects,  and  the  still  more  pro- 
fligate champion  of  unbelief  alike 
stung  by  the  censures  and  the  ne- 
glect of  wiser  mankind.  Burke's 
would  have  been  the  pen  to  have 
done  justice  to  such  a  subject  We 
should  have  seen  his  fine  sagacity 
detecting  the  insidlousness,  the  smi- 
ling hostility  and  the  inveterate  ha- 
tred of  the  enemy  of  government 
and  religion.  His  heart  would  have 
taught  him  to  abhor  the  sullen  ma- 
lignity of  the  infidel,  his  loyalty  to 
expose  the  restless  disaffection  of  the 
rebel,  and  his  sense  of  virtue  to 
scourge  the  impurity  of  the  man  of 
the  passions.  His  singular  know- 
ledge of  past  public  transactions,  and 
his  personal  experience  of  the  life 
of  statesmen,  would  have  given  the 
force  of  maxims  to  his  conclusions ; 
and  in  the  punishment  of  this  shewy 
impostor,  we  should  have  bad  the 
most  eloquent,  majestic,  and  instruc- 
tive of  all  lessons  to  the  rising  mind 
of  nations. 

The  *' Vindication"  was  an  attack, 
not  on  Bolingbroke's  Jacobite  poli- 
tics, but  on  his  irreligion.  A  gross 
and  pernicious  scorn  of  all  the  truths 
which  man  holds  sacred,  had  been 
the  fashion  of  the  age.  It  had  been 
generated  among  the  misty  metaphy- 
sics of  Germany,  and  was  rapidly 
swelled  to  its  full  growth  in  the  pub- 
lic and  personal  licentiousness  of 
the  court  of  France.  From  France, 
England,  disdaining  to  borrow  the 
meanest  implement  for  the  meanest 
uses  of  life,  stooped  to  borrow  the 
favourite  notions  of  party  in  govern- 
ment and  religion.  Bolingbroke, 
exiled  to  France  for  his  political  in- 
trigues, filled  up  the  dreariness  of 
his  solitude  by  copying  French  infi- 
delity, and  paid  his  debt  of  gratitude 
to  England  by  prepsring  the  poisons 
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of  Berlin  and  Paris  for  the  lips  of  the 

esople.  It  was  to  the  honour  of 
urKe,  that  in  his  youth,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  genend  delusion  of  all 
who  constituted  the  leaders  of  pub- 
lic taste,  he  should  sacredly  discern 
where  the  truth  lay,  and  manfully 
come  forth  armed  in  its  cause.  No« 
minally  adopting  the  tenets  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  he  pushed  them  on  to 
practical  absuraity.  Applying  to  so- 
ciety the  modes  of  argument  which 
the  infidel  had  applied  to  religion, 
he  shewed  that  it  justified  absurdi- 
ties against  which  common  sense  re- 
volts, and  crimes  against  which  the 
common  safety  arms  itself;  that  the 
plea  which  might  serve  to  overthrow 
relision,  would  be  equally  forcible 
against  the  existence  or  all  order,  and 
that  the  perfection  of  the  infidel  sys- 
tem would  reason  mankind  into  the 
uselessness  of  a  government,  as  ra- 
pidly as  into  the  burden  of  a  reli- 
gion. 

In  a  passage,  which  seems  to  come 
fflowine  from  the  pen  of  Boling- 
broke  m  his  hour  of  triumph,  bis 
young  antagonist  thus  happily  at 
once  seizes  the  sounding  amplifica- 
tion of  his  stvle,  and  ridicules  the 
philosophical  lolly  of  his  argument : 
"  In  looking  over  any  state,  to  form 
a  judgment  on  it,  it  presents  itself  in 
two  l^htSy  the  external  and  the  in- 
ternal. The  first,  that  relation  which 
it  bears  in  point  of  enmity  or  friend- 
ship to  other  states.  The  second, 
that  relation  which  its  component 
parts,  the  governors  and  the  govern- 
ed, bear  to  each  other.  •  ♦  ♦  # 
The  fflaring  side  of  all  national  his- 
tory 18  enmity.  The  only  actions  on 
which  we  have  seen,  and  always  will 
see  all  of  them  intent,  are  such  as 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  one  an- 
other. *  War,'  says  Machiavel, '  ought 
to  be  the  only  study  of  a  prince ;' 
and  by  a  prince  he  means  every  sort 
of  state,  however  constituted.  '  He 
ought,'  says  this  great  political  doc- 
tor, '  to  consider  peace  only  as  a 
breathing  time,  which  gives  him  lei- 
sure to  contrive,  and  furnishes  ability 
to  execute  military  plans.'  A  medi- 
tation on  the  conduct  of  political  so- 
cieties made  old  Hobbes  imagine  that 
war  was  the  state  of  nature;  and 
trulv,  if  a  man  judged  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  our  race  oy  their  conduct 
when  united  and  packed  into  nations 
and  kingdoms,  he  might  imagine  that 


every  sort  of  virtue  was  fore^  and 
unnatural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

**  The  first  accounts  which  we  have 
•  of  mankind  are  but  so  many  accounts 
of  their  butcheries.  All  empires  have 
been  cemented  in  blood ;  and  In  these 
early  ages,  when  the  race  of  man- 
kind began  first  to  form  themselves 
into  parties  and  combinations,  the 
first  effects  of  the  coml>ination,  and 
indeed  the  end  for  which  it  seems 
purposely  formed  and  best  calcula- 
ted, was  their  mutual  destruction. 
All  ancient  history  is  dark  and  un- 
certain.    One   thing,  however,  n 
clear :   There  were  conquerors  and 
conquests  in  those  days,  and  conse- 
quently all  that  devastation  by  which 
tiiey  are  formed,  and  all  that  oppres- 
sion by  which  they  ai^  maintained. 
We  know  little  of  Sesostris,  but  that 
he  led  out  of  Egypt  an  army  of  above 
700,000  men ;  that  he  overran  the 
Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as  Col- 
chis ;  that  in  some  places  he  metbot 
little  resistance,  and  of  course  shed 
not  a  great  deal  of  blood,  but  that  be 
found  in  others  a  people  who  knew 
the  value  of  their  liberties,  and  sold 
them  dear.    Whoever  considers  the 
army  which  this  conqueror  headed, 
the  space  he  traversed,  and  the  oppo- 
sition he  frequently  met,  with  the 
natural  accidents  of  sickness,  and  the 
dearth  and  badness  of  provision  to 
which  be  must  have  been  subject  in 
the  vai-iety  of  climates  and  countries 
his  march  lay  dirougfa— if  he  knows 
any  thing,  he  must  know  that  even 
the  conqueror's  army  must  have  suf- 
fered greatly.    It  will  be  far  from 
excess  to  suppose  tbat  one-half  wis 
lost  in  the  expedition.    If  this  wis 
the  state  of  the  victorious,  the  van- 
quished must  have  bad  a  much  bes- 
vier  loss,  as  the  greatest  slaughter  is 
always  in  the  flight;  and  great  car- 
nage did  in  those  times  and  countries 
ever  attend  the  first  rage  of  conquest 
It  will  therefore  be  very  reasonable 
to  allow  on  their  account  as  much 
as,  added  to  die  losses  of  the  con- 
querors, may  amount  to  a  million  of 
deaths.    And  tiben  we  shall  see  this 
conqueror,  the  oldest  whom  we  have 
on  record,  opening  the  scene  by  the 
destruction  of  at  least  one  million  of 
his  species,  unprovoked  but  by  bis 
ambition,  without  any  motives  but 
pride,  crueltv,  and  madness,  and 
without  any  benefit  to  himself,  (for 
Justin  ezpresaly  tells  us  be  did  not 
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maintaia  his  conquest,)  but  solely  to  many  ages  of  continual  war.    *    * 

make  so  many  people  in  so  distant  *    *    I  go  upon  a  naked  and  mode- 

coantries  feel  experimentally  how  rate  calculationjust  enough,  without 

levere  a  scoui^  Providence  intends  a  pedantical  exactness,  to  give  your 

kt  the  human  race,  when  it  gives  lordship  some  feeling  of  the  effects 

one  man  the  power  over  many,  and  of  political  society.     I  charge  the 

arau  his   naturally  impotent   and  whole  of  those  effects  upon  political 

hthk  rage  with  the  bands  of  mil-  society*    The  numbers  I  particulariz- 

lioDs,  who  know  no  common  princi*  ed  amount  to  about  thirty- six  mil- 

ple  of  action  but  a  blind  obedience  lions.    *    *    *    *     In  a  state  of 

to  the  passions  of  their  ruler."  nature,  it  had  been  impossible  to 

ThuB  pursuing  his  way  through  find  a  number  of  men  sufficient  for 

iBcient  history,  and  still  designating  such  slaughters,  agreed  in  the  same 

it  u  one  common  display  of  misery  bloody  purpose.  Society  and  politics, 

and  massacre,  the  whole  resulting  which  have  given  us  such  oestruc- 

from  the  fads  that  society  exists,  and  tive  views,  have  given  us  also  the 

that  it  has  rulers  at  its  head,  he  means  of  satisfying  them.  *   •    *  * 

comes  to  the  Bceue  which  Europe  How  far  mere  nature  would  have 

exhibited  on  the  fall  of  the  great  carried  us,  we  may  judge  by  the  ex- 

tjriDt  dynasty  of  Rome.    **  There  ample  of  those  animals  which  still 

hare  been  periods  when  no  less  than  follow  her  laws,  and  even  of  those  to 

uoivcrBal  oestruction  to  the  race  of  which  she  has  given   dispositions 

mankind  seems  to  have  been  threat-  more  fierce,  and  arms  more  terrible 

ened.    Such  was  that,   when    the  than  any  ever  she  intended  we  should 

Gotha,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Huns,  use.    It  is  an  incontestible  truth,  that 

poured  into  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,Greece,  there  is  more  havoc  made   in  one 

ttd  Africa,  carrying  destruction  with  year  by  men  of  men,  than  has  been 

them  as  they  advanced,  and  leaving  made  by  all  the  lions,  tigers,  panthers, 

horrid  deserts    everywhere  behind  ounces,  leopards,  hyaenas,  rhinoce- 

them.   'Vastuiii  ubique  silentium,  roses,  elephants,  bears,  and  wolves, 

aecreti  coUes,  faimantia  procul  tecta,  upon  their  several  species,  since  the 

osmo  exploratoTibus  obvius,'  is  what  beginning  of  the  world,  though  those 

Tadtos  calls  *  facies  victor iae.*     It  agree  ill  enough  with  each  other,  and 

was  always  so ;  but  here  it  was  em-  have  a  much  greater  proportion  of 

phatically  so.     From  the  north  pro-  rage  and  fury  in  their  composition 

ceeded  the  swarms  of  Goths,  Van-  than  we  have.    But  with  respect  to 

dala,  Hans,  Ostrogoths,  who  ran  to-  you,  ye  legislators,  ye  civilizers  of  • 

wards  the  south  into  Africa  itself,  mankind,  ye  Orpheuses,   Minoses, 

which  suffered  as  all  to  the  north  Solons,  Theseuses,  Lycurguses,  Nu- 

had  done.    About  this  time,  another  mas,  your  regulations  have  done  more 

torrent  of  barbarians,  animated  by  mischief  in  cold  blood,  than  all  the 

the  larae  fury,  and  encouraged  by  rage  of  the  fiercest  animals  in  their 

the  aaoie  succeae,  poured  out  of  the  greatest  terrors  or  furies  has  ever 

•oath,  and  ravaged  all  to  the  north-  done  or  ever  could  do." 

east  and  west,  to  the  remotest  parts  He  then,  from  a  long  and  detailed  ex- 

of  Persia  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  amination  of  the  chief  provisions  and 

banks  of  the  Loire  on  the  other,  de-  orders  of  society,  draws  the  conclu- 

•troying  sJl  the  proud  and  curious  sion,  that  man  is  a  loser  by  association 

monuments  of  human  art,  that  not  with  his  kind,  by  government,  by  ju- 

even  the  memory  of  the  former  in-  risprudence,  by  commerce,  by  every 

lisbitants  might  survive.   *   *   *   *  shapeand  step  of  civilisation.  But  the 

I  shall  only,  in  one  word,  mention  wildest  declaimer  against  religion 

the  horrid  effects  of  bigotry  and  avar  will  protest  against  thus  sending  man 

rice  10  the  conquest  of  Spanish  Ame-  back  to  the  forest,  and  stripping  him 

rica;  a  conquest,  on  a  low  estimation,  of  all  the  advantages  of  society  on 

effectedby  the  murder  of  ten  millions  account  of  the  disadvantages.    He 

of  the  species.    •    «    *    *    I  need  will  protest  gainst  arguing  from  the 

not  enlarge  on  the  torrents  of  silent  abuse  of  society  in  the  hands  of  a 

and  iogloriouB   blood  which  have  certain  number  of  violent  men,  to  its 

glutted  the  thirsty  sands  of  Afric,  or  vast,  general,  and  beneficial  uses  to 

discoloured  the  polar  snow,  or  fed  the  infinite  multitude.    But  the  same 

the  savage  forests  of  America  for  so  protest  is  as  directly  applicable  to 
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the  sceptic,  who  rejects  religion  on  are  withdrawn,  one  after  another, 
account  of  the  casual  evils  connected  and  the  cool  liffht  of  reason,  at  the 
with  its  progress,  the  religious  wars  setting  of  our  nfe,  shews  us  what  a 
fomented  byhuman  passions,  the  cor-  false  splendour  played  upon  those 
rupted  practices  of  venal  priests,  the  objects  of  our  more  sanguine  sea- 
tyranny  of  jealous  persecutors,  the  sons." 

guilty  artifice,  or  the  blinding  super-  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  its  de- 
Btition.  If  the  essential  goodis  to  be  claration  of  opinions  on  the  right 
rejected  for  the  sake  of  the  accidental  side,  when  it  was  the  pride  of  every 
evil,  then  must  civilisation  be  cast  man  who  pretended  to  literature,  to 
away  as  well  as  religion ;  but  if  the  be  in  the  wrong.  But  it  is  scarcely 
great  stock  of  human  good  which  re-  less  remarkable,  as  actually  forming 
ligion  bequeaths  to  mankind,  the  im-  the  model  of  much  of  that  revolu- 
measurable  consolations,  the  high  tionary  writine,  which  so  recklessly 
motives,  the  pure  guides,  the  noble  laboured  to  inflame  the  popular 
and  perpetual  stimulants  reaching  passions,  on  the  first  burst  of  the 
through  all  the  depths  of  the  human  French  insurgency.  Burke,  in  his 
race,  and  reaching  through  them  all  ridicule,  had  prepared  an  armoury 
undebased  by  human  guilt,  and  main-  for  Paine  in  his  profligate  seriuus- 
taining  the  connexion  of  man  through  ness.  The  contemptuous  flights  of 
all  his  grades  with  Deity,  are  to  the  great  orator  had  pointed  the  way 
weigh  heavier  in  the  balance  than  for  the  Jacobin  to  ascend  to  the  aa- 
the  mere  abuses  of  religion  by  man,  sault  of  all  that  we  were  accustomed 
then  let  us  acknowledge  that  the  in-  to  reverence  and  value.  The  evils 
fidel  is  not  simply  weak, but  criminal,  brought  upon  man  by  feeble  govern- 
that  he  shuts  his  eyes  against  argu-  ment,  misjudging  law,  ministerial 
ment,  and  that  he  is  con  v i cted  of  foi ly  weaknesses,  and  national  prej udices, 
by  all  that  remains  to  him  of  reason,  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  cham- 

The  concludiog  fragment  of  this  pions  of  overthrow,  as  irrefragable 

essay  is  curious,  as  an  evidence  of  arguments  against  the  altar  and  the 

the  early  period  at  which  Burke  had  throne ;  and  Burke  must  have  seen 

matured  nis  pen.    The  style  is  no  with  surprise,  or  increased  ridicule, 

longer  the  flowing  and  figurative  de-  the  arrows  which  he  had  shot  out  in 

clamationof  BoliDgbroke,itisBurke,  sport,  and  for  the  mere  trial  of  bis 

as  he  stood  before  the  world  in  the  boyish  strength,  gravely  gathered  up, 

latest  days  of  his  triumph  over  the  and  fitted  to  the  Jacobin  string,  to 

atheistic  and  revolutionary  impulses  be  used  against  the  noblest  and  most 

of  Europe;  calm  and  dignified,  cloth-  essential  institutions  of  the  empire, 

ed  in  the  garb  of  that  philosophic  The  essay  attracted  considerable 

melancholy    which    impressed   his  notice.    Chesterfield  andWarburton 

practical  wisdom  so  powerfully  upon  were  said  to  have  regarded  it  for  a 

•the  general  heart.  while  as  an  authentic  work  of  the 

He  speaks  in  the  person  of  Boling-  infidel  lord.  The  opinion  prevailed  so 
broke.  "  You  are,  my  lord,  but  j ust  far,  that  Mallet,  who,  as  the  residuarj 
entering  into  the  world.  I  am  going  legatee  of  his  blasphemies,  thought 
out  of  it  1  have  played  long  enough  himself  the  legitimate  defender  of  bis 
to  be  heartily  sick  of  the  drama.  fame,volunteered  a  public  disclaimer 
Whether  I  have  acted  my  part  in  it  on  the  subject,  and  the  critica  were 
well  or  ill,  posterity  will  judge  with  thenceforth  left  to  wonder  on  whose 
more  candour  than  I,  or  than  the  pre-  shoulders  the  mantle  of  the  noble 
sent  age,  with  our  present  passions,  personage  had  fallen.  Still  Burke 
can  possibly  pretend  to.  For  my  was  unheard  of,  but  his  second  per- 
part,  I  quit  it  without  a  sigh,  and  formance  was  destined  to  do  justice 
submit  to  the  sovereign  order  without  to  his  ability.  In  the  same  year  was 
murmuring.  The  nearer.we  approach  published  the  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
to  the  goal  of  life,  the  better  we  lime  and  Beautiful.  No  work  of  its 
begin  to  understand  the  true  value  period  so  suddenly  sprang  into  po- 
of our  existence,  and  the  real  weight  polarity.  The  purity,  vigour,  and 
of  our  opinions.  We  set  out,  much  grace  of  its  language,  the  clearness 
in  love  with  both,  but  we  leave  much  of  its  conceptions,  and  its  bold  sosr- 
behind  us  as  we  advance.  But  the  ings  into  the  metapbysic  clouds, 
passions  which  press  our  opinions  which,  dark  and  confused  as  they  bad 
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rendered  all  former  efforts,  were,  by  for  shelter  but  for  five  minutes,  he'd 

the  flashes  of  tiurke's  fine  imaginap  talk  to  you  in  such  a  manner,  that 

tion,  turned  into  brightness  and  gran-  when  you  parted,  you  would  say, — 

deur,  attracted  universal  praise.    Its  that  is  an  extraordinary  man.    Now, 

author  was  looked  for  among  the  you  may  be  long  enough  with  roe 

leading  veterans  of  literature.    To  without  finding  anything  extraordi- 

the   public    astonishment,   he  was  nary." 

found  to  be  an  obscure  student  of  A  portion  of  this  fortunate  quality 
26,  utterly  unknown;  or  known  only  must  be  attributed  to  his  fondness 
by  having  attempted  a  canvass  for  a  for  general  study,  and  the  vigorous 
Scotch  professorship,  and  having  memory  by  which  he  retained  all 
failed.  He  now  began  to  be  felt  in  that  he  had  acquired.  But  a  much 
society.  The  reputation  of  his  book  larger  portion  must  be  due  to  that  sa- 
preceded  him,  and  he  gradually  be-  lient  and  glowing  power  of  thought, 
came  on  a  footing  of  acquaintance,  if  that  vivid  mental  aeizure,  by  which 
not  altogether  of  intimacy,  with  the  all  his  knowledge  became  a  member 
more  remarkable  names  of  the  day  of  his  mind ;  by  which  every  new 
connected  with  life  and  literature;  acquisition  resolved  itself  into  an 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  Markham,  increase,  not  of  hm  intellectual  bur- 
soon  after  Archbishop  of  York,  Rey-  den,  but  of  the  essential  activity  and 
nolds,  Soame  Jenyns,  Lord  Little-  strength  of  his  faculties.  He  had  a 
ton,  Warburton,  Hume,  and  John-  great  assimilating  mind.  Johnson's 
son.  This  was  a  distinction  which  often-recorded  expression, 'Uhat  no 
implied  very  striking  merits  in  so  man  of  sense  would  meet  Mr  Burke 
young  a  man,  unassisted  by  rank  or  by  accident  undera  gateway,  to  avoid 
opulence,  and  with  the  original  sin  of  a  shower,  without  being  convinced 
being  an  Irishman,  a  formidable  dis-  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
quali6cation  in  the  higher  circles  of  land,"  found  a  striking  illustration, 
England  fifty  years  ago.  This  trea-  a  few  years  after,  in  the  testimony  of 
tise  had  been  the  pioneer  to  his  storm-  an  utter  stranger.  Burke,  in  passing 
ing  of  the  sullen  rampart  of  English  through  Litchfield,  had  gone  with  a 
formality.  But  to  have  not  only  friend  to  look  at  the  cathedral,  while 
dimbed  there,  but  made  good  his  his  horses  were  changing.  One  of 
lodgment,  evidently  implies  personal  the  clergy,  seeing  two  gentlemen 
merits  of  no  ordinary  kind.  To  good-  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  this  vast  build- 
humoured  and  cordial  manners,  to  ing,  politely  volunteered  as  their  ci- 
singolar  extent  and  variety  of  know-  cerone.  The  conversation  flowed, 
ledge,  be  added  great  force  and  ele-  and  he  was  speedily  struck  with  sur- 
gance  of  conversation.  Johnson's,  prise  at  the  knowledge  and  brilliancy 
even  the  fastidious  Johnson's,  opi-  of  one  of  the  strangers.  In  his  sub- 
nion  of  him,  is  well  known,  as  pla-  sequent  account  of  the  adventure  to 
cioghim  already  in  the  very  highest  of  some  friends,  who  met  him  hastening 
intellectual  companionship. — ^'*Burke  along  the  street,  **  I  have  been  con- 
is  an  extraordinary  man,  his  stream  versmg,"  said  he,  "  for  this  half  hour, 
of  talk  is  perpetual."  Another  of  his  with  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary 
dieta  was,  "  Burke's  talk  is  the  ebul-  powers  of  mind,  and  extent  of  infor- 
lition  of  his  mind ;  he  does  not  talk  mation,  which  it  has  ever  been  my 
from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but  be-  fortune  to  meet,  and  I  am  now  going 
cause  his  mind  is  full." — **  Burke  is  to  the  inn  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  onlj^  man  whose  common  conver-  who  the  stranger  is."  That  stranger 
sation  corresponds  with  the  general  had  completely  overlaid  the  cice- 
fame  which  he  has  in  the  world,  rone,  even  in  his  local  knowledge. 
Take  up  whatever  topic  you  please.  On  every  topic  which  came  before 
he  is  ready  to  meet  you."  In  another  them,  whether  the  architecture,  his- 
instance,  where  some  one  had  been  tory,  remains,  income,  learning  of 
paying  himself  the  tribute  due  to  his  the  ancient  ornaments  of  the  chap- 
memorable  powers,  he  again  gave  ter,  persecutions,  lives,  and  achieve- 
the  palm  to  his  friend.  '*  Burke,  sir,  ments,  the  stranger  was  boundless 
issuchaman,  thatif  youmet  hirofor  in  anecdote  and  illustration.  The 
the  first  time  in  the  street,  where  clergyman's  surprise  was  fully  ac- 
you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  counted  for,  by  being  told  at  the  inn 
oxen,  and  you  and  he  stepped  aside  that  this  singular  companion  was  Mr 
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Burke,  and  the  general  regret  of  all 
to  whom  he  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance, was,  that  the  name  had  not 
been  luiown  in  time  for  them  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  so  high  a  grati- 
fication. 

But,  for  three  years  more,  this  me- 
morable man  was  confined  to  the 
struggles  of  private  life.  He  was 
still  actively,  though  obscurely,  em- 
ployed in  writing  or  editing  a  His- 
tory of  the  European  Settlements  in 
America,  in  seven  heavy  volumes, 
.  which  obtained  but  slight  public  no- 
tice; laying  the  foundations  for  a 
History  of  England,  which  never 
reached  beyond  a  few  sheets ;  and 
establishing  and  editing,  in  1758,  in 
conjunction  with  Dodsley,  the  An- 
nual Reffister.  In  this  work,  the 
genius  of  the  author  is  in  disguise. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  fire,  the  fan- 
cy, which  seemed  to  be  constituent 
features  of  his  authorship.  And  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  whole  performance,  is  the  strong 
self-denial  to  which  the  philosopher 
and  the  orator  had  already  learned 
to  tame  down  the  ardour  and  anima- 
.  tion  of  his  mind.  But  the  work  was 
judiciously  conceived :  it  came  forth 
at  a  time  when  the  public  required 
something  more  than  a  chronicler  of 
the  passing  day;  and,  like  all  works 
which  fill  up  a  chasm  in  public  cu- 
riosity, it  succeeded  to  a  remarkable 
extent  Five  or  six  editions  of  the 
earlier  volumes  were  rapidly  recei- 
ved. But  income  from  such  sources 
must  be  precarious.  He  had  mar- 
ried, had  a  son ;  he  had  hitherto  made 
no  advance  in  an  actual  provision  for 
life;  and  a  few  years  more  of  the 
natural  toils  which  beset  a  man  left 
to  his  own  exertions  for  the  support 
of  a  family,  would  probably  have 
driven  him  to  America,  his  old  and 
favourite  speculation  against  the 
frowns  of  fortune  in  Europe.  At 
length  the  life  for  which  he  was 
made,  the  stirring  and  elevated  in- 
terests of  political  and  parliamentary 
distinction,  appeared  to  open  before 
him.  He  owed  this  change  to  an 
Irishman,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
Ireland  still  remembers  the  name  of 
that  estimable  person  with  gratitude. 
A  narrow  fortune,  and  humble  ta- 
lents, did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
a  great  public  benefactor.  He  was 
the  encourager  of  every  scheme  for 
national  advantage,  the  patron  of  lite- 


rature, the  head  of  the  chief  literary 
institution  of  Ireland,  and  of  every 
other  institution  tending  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  country.    Though 
living  much  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  England  in  early  life,  and  long  as- 
sociated witii  all  that  was  eminent 
in  rank  and  talents  in  Great  Britain, 
he  p^enerously  and  honestly  fixed  his 
residence  on  his  native  soil,  turbulent 
as  it  was,  remote  from  all  the  scenes 
congenial  to  his  habits,  perplexed 
with  furious  party,  and  beggared  by 
long  misrule.    For  this  determina- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
f  round  than  a  senser  of  duty.    And 
e  had  his  reward.    No  man  in  Ire- 
land was  reverenced  with  such  true 
and  unequivocal  public  honour.    In 
all  the  warfare  of  party,  no  shaft  ever 
struck  his  pure  and  lofty  crest  Old 
connexions,  and  the  custom  of  the 
time,  which  made  every  man  of  m- 
dependent  fortune  enter  public  life 
on  the  side  of  opposition,  designated 
him  a  Whig.   But  no  man  less  bowed 
to  partisaniihip,  no  man  more  dearly 
washed  the  stains  of  faction  from 
his  hands,  no  man  was  fartiier  from 
the  insanity  of  revolution.  With  gen- 
tle, but  manly  firmness,  he  repelled 
popularity,  from  the  moment  when 
it  demanded  his  principles  as  its  par- 
chase.  With  generous,  but  indignant 
scorn,  he  raised  up  hia  voice  equaUf 
against  the   insidious   aieal   which 
would  substitute  an  affected  love  of 
country  for  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  the 
insurrectionary  rage  which  would 
cast  off  the  mild  dominion  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  lust  of  democracy  at 
home.    He  finally  experienced  the 
fate  of  all  men  of  honour  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  factions.   His  directnen 
was  a  tacit  reproach  on  their  obli- 
quity ;  his  simple  honour  was  felt  to 
be  a  libel  on  their  ostentatious  hypo- 
crisy.   He  had  been  elected  by  the 
national  acclamation,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  a  self- 
raised  army  of  50,000  men.    He  had 
conducted  this  powerful  and  peril- 
ous force  through  an  anxious  time, 
without  collision  with  the  govern- 
ment, or  with  the  people.  But,  when 
French  principles  began  to  infest  its 
ranks,  he  remonstrated ;  the  remon- 
strance was  retorted  in  a  threat  of 
the  loss  of  his  popularity.    He  em- 
braced the  alternative  of  a  man  of 
honour,  and  resigned.  But  the  resig- 
nation was  fatal  to  the  success  of  his 
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threatenere.  When  he  laid  the  staff 
out  of  bis  lumda,  he  laid  down  with 
it  the  credit  of  the  Volunteers.  Thej 
lest  the  national  confidence  from  that 
hoar.  Rude  and  violent  affitators 
first  usurped  the  power,  then  divided 
it,  and  then  quarrelled  for  the  divi* 
aion.  The  Rlariog  evil  of  the  bajo- 
net  drawn  for  political  discussion, 
tcartled  the  common  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, and  drove  it  to  take  refuse  with 
the  minister.  The  army,  which  had 
been  raised  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
nation,  wan  now  cashiered  by  its  uni* 
versal  outcry.  The  agitators  went 
down  amonff  the  common  wreck, 
and,  in  the  subsidence  of  the  general 
■well  and  uproar  of  the  popular  mind, 
the  fame  and  virtues  of  the  venera- 
ble commander  of  the  Volunteers, 
alone  floated  undiminished  to  the 
shore. 

But,  if  for  one  quality  alone,  the 
name  of  this  nobleman  ought  to  be 
held  in  memory.  Perhaps  no  pub- 
lie  individual  of  his  day  extended 
ioch  ready  and  generous  protection  to 
men  of  ability,  in  their  advancement 
in  the  various  ways  of  life.  He  had 
two  boroughs  at  his  command  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  all 
the  venality  which  so  daringly  distin- 
guished partisanship  in  that  House, 
no  one  ever  heard  of  the  sale  of  the 
boroughs  of  Lord  Charlemont.  He 
■pplted  his  influence  to  the  manly 
and  high-minded  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing men  of  talents  into  the  Legis- 
lature. 

An  accidental  intercourse  with 
Borke,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
character  which  he  derived  from  the 
treatise  on  Uie  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful, faiduced  him  to  serve  his  inter- 
csts^  by  a  connexion  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  sinffle-speech  Hamilton. 

Hamilton's  curacter  is  a  problem 
to  this  hoar.  A  single  effort  of  elo- 
quence had  placed  him  amonff  the 
hopes  of  the  British  senate.  He  ne- 
ver repeated  It.  Its  reputation,  and 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Halifax,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
made  him  a  member  of  the  Board  in 
1756.  Hamilton  still  continued  si- 
lent. In  foor  years  after,  be  was 
made  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  the 
appointment  of  his  noble  friend  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  In  the  Irish  House, 
the  necessities  of  his  situation,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Viceroyalty, 


overcame  his  nervousness,  and  he 
spoke,  on  several  occasions,  with  re- 
markable effect.  But  on  his  return 
to  the  English  Parliament,  his  powers 
were  again  shut  up;  and,  by  a  strange 
pusillanimity,  a  tenderness  of  orato- 
rical repute,  unworthy  of  the  mem- 
ber of  an  English  public  assembly, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his 
voice  was  never  heard.  Yet,  proba- 
bly no  man  led  a  more  anxious  and 
self-condemning  life.  Durinff  this  en- 
tire period,  public  distlncuon,  and 
distinction  peculiarly  by  eloquence, 
seems  to  have  never  left  his  contem- 
plation. He  compiled,  he  wrote,  he 
made  commonplaces  of  rhetoric,  he 
was  perpetually  preparing  for  the 
grand  explosion  to  which  he  was  ne- 
ver to  lay  the  train.  He  saw,  and 
we  may  well  suppose  with  what  biU 
ter  stings  to  his  vanity,  the  contem- 

Koraries,  whose  talents  he  scorned, 
astening  on  in  the  path  which  he 
longed  yet  feared  to  tread,  and 
snatchinff  the  laurels  that  had  hung 
down,  soliciting  his  hand.  He  saw 
a  new  generation  start  up  while  he 
pondered,  and  entering  upon  con- 
tests whose  magnitude  rendered 
all  the  past  trivial,  and  displaying 
powers  which  threw  the  mere  rhe- 
torician into  the  shade,  obtain  the 
most  magnificent  prizes  of  eloquence. 
Still  he  continued  criticising,  prepa- 
ring for  the  great  effort  that  was  never 
to  be  made,  and  pondering  on  the 
fame  which  he  had  already  suffered 
hopelessly  to  escape,  until  he  sank 
out  of  the  remembrance  of  society, 
and  dwindled  into  the  grave.  Per- 
haps literary  history  has  seldom  af- 
forded an  example  of  vanity  so  com- 
pletely its  own  punisher ;  his  extra- 
viwant  sense  of  the  merit  of  a  single 
eflort,straneled  every  effort  to  come ; 
he  was  stifled  in  his  own  fame ;  his 
vanity  was  suicidal. 

With  a  superior  of  this  order,  jea- 
lous, ahxious,  and  severe,  it  was  im- 
possible that  Burke's  open  temper»> 
ment,  and  gallant  dependence  on  his 
own  great  powers,  should  long  cordi- 
ally agree.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
he  suddenly  abandoned  the  private 
secretaryship,  to  which  he  declared 
Hamilton,  in  the  spirit  of  tyranny, 
had  annexed  degrading  conditiooF, 
and  in  1763  returned  indignantly  to 
England,  to  take  the  chances  of  be- 
ginning the  world  anew. 

But  the  world  on  which  be  now 
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fixed  his  eyes,  wore  a  different  aspect 
from  the  humble  and  cheerless  world 
which  he  had  so  long^  contemplated 
in  his  closek  His  Irish  Secretaryship 
had  made  him  feel  his  faculties  for 
public  life ;  it  had  thrown  him  into 
those  waves  which  might  waft  him  on 
to  the  most  brilliant  fortune.  He  had 
invigorated  every  muscle  of  his  mind 
by  the  practical  labours  of  office. 
Those  two  years,  toilsome  as  they 
were  in  the  passing,  and  painful  in 
the  termination, .  had  made  him  a 
statesman.  He  was  thenceforward 
marked  with  the  stamp  of  public  life; 
we  hear  no  more  day-dreams  of  me- 
lancholy independence  in  America. 
From  this  moment,  he  was  committed 
to  the  cause  in  England.  He  buckled 
on  his  golden  armour,  and  entered 
the  lists  for  life  within  the  realm 
which  no  man  more  contributed  to 
adorn  and  to  save.  Within  two  years 
after  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  com- 
menced this  career.  In  1765,  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appoint- 
ed Premier.  Burke  was  recommend- 
ed to  him  as  private  secretary,  and 
the  Minister  gladly  availed  himself 
of  the  services  of  a  man,  already  so 
distinguished  for  literary  excellence 
and  official  ability.  This  recommend- 
ation, equally  fortunate  on  both  sides, 
was  chiefly  due  to  Mr  Fitzherbert,  a 
man  of  birth  and  accomplishment, 
who  had  known  Burke  at  Johnson's 
celebrated  club.  Of  Fitzherbert  him- 
self, Johnson  has  left  the  following 
graphic  sketch  : — **  There  was  no 
sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in  Fitzherbert; 
but  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so 
generally  acceptable.  He  made  every 
body  quite  easy,overpowered  nobody 
by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  made 
no  man  think  the  worse  of  himself 
by  being  his  rival,  seemed  always  to 
listen;  did  not  oblige  you  to  hear 
much  from  him,  and  did  not  oppose 
what  you  said." 

Burke's  tardy  progress  to  the  sta- 
tion for  which  nature,  genius,  and 
acquirement  had  formed  him,  is  an- 
other among  the  thousand  proofs  of 
the  fallacy,  that  talents  make  their 
own  fortune.  We  see  here  a  man 
of  the  highest  abilities,  with  those 
abilities  directed  to  the  express  la- 
bours of  public  life,  associating  with 
a  round  of  leading  persons  in  life 
and  literature,  blameless  in  his  pri- 
vate conduct,  undegraded  by  pecu- 
niary difficulty,  ardent  in  spirit,  and 


giving  evidence  of  admirable  quali- 
ties for  the  service  of  Uie  state ;  and 
yet  we  see  this  man  of  talent  and  dili- 
gence, of  vigorous  learning  aud  pub- 
lic virtue,leit  to  linger  in  obscurity  for 
ten  of  the  most  vivid  years  of  his  being, 
admired  and  overlooked,  applauded 
and  neglected,  down  to  the  point  of 
abandoning  England,  and  fixing  him- 
self a  reluctant  exile  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  from  this  fate  rescued 
by  the  mere  accident  of  club  com- 
panionship, indebted  for  the  whole 
change  in  his  prospects,  for  the  inter- 
position between  eminence  in  Eng- 
land and  banishment  to  America,  to 
the  casual  civility  of  a  good-natured 
man  of  conversation.  The  truth  is, 
that  genius  is  not  the  quality  for  this 
self-elevation.  It  is  too  fine,  too  fas- 
tidious, too  delicate  in  its  sense  of 
degradation,  and  too  proud  in  its  es- 
timate of  its  own  rank,  to  take  the 
better  and  humiliating  chances  of  the 
world  alone.  It  has  the  talon,  and 
the  plume,  and  the  eye  that  driokti 
in  the  congenial  splendour  of  the 
sun.  But  Uiose  very  attributes  and 
organs  are  its  disqualifications  for 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  by  the 
mole-eyed  and  subterranean  ambi- 
tion of  the  routine  of  public  life. 
This  is  the  evil  of  all  long  established 
governments.  Public  employ,  the 
object  of  the  most  generous  of  all 
ambitions,  is  surrounded  with  a  sys- 
tem of  artificial  obstacles,  a  circum- 
vallation  of  dependence  through 
which  no  man  can  make  his  way  by 
his  single  assaulL  Patronage  holds 
the  key  of  every  gate  of  the  citadel. 
Family  influence,  personal  connex- 
ion, private  obligations,  all  must  sign 
the  fmssport  that  admits  the  new  man 
within  tiie  lines  and  ramparts  of  this 
singularly  jealous  and  keenly  guard- 
ed place  of  strength.  It  is  only  in 
the  great  general  changes  of  the 
state,  in  the  midst  of  mighty  revolu- 
tions and  sweeping  overthrows  of 
established  authority,  when  the 
old  bulwarks  are  broken  down  into 
fragments,  that  young  talent  can  des- 
pise ancient  vigilance,  force  its  way 
over  the  ruins,  and  be  master,  In  its 
own  right,  unindebted  but  to  its  own 
solitary  prowess  and  self-dependent 
energy. 

Yet  all  may  be  for  the  best  Even 
in  the  restraints  laid  upon  the  sali- 
ency  of  genius,  there  may  be  that 
good  which  redounds  in  securing 
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ititeB  from  resb  amlncf  (nr»  tbe 
tiDg  sin  of  powerful  mindB.  It  may 
be  useful  even  to  the  productive  ser- 
vices of  aurb  minds,  that  they  should 
undergo  in  part  the  training  that  be- 
loDgB  to  deia^  and  disappointment. 
The  pride  of  talent  may  be  wisely 
uogbt  that  the  feelings  of  a  race 
vhose  mediocrity  it  would  be  ready 
to  trample  under  its  feet,  that  the 
commoDplaces  and  forms  of  socie- 
tj,  that  even  the  feeble  prejudices 
which  grow  up  with  old  institutions, 
like  the  moss  and  weedy  blossoms, 
harmless  ornaments  round  the 
valli  of  our  castles,  are  entitled  to 
some  Bhare  of  its  regard ;  that  there 
are  other  ministers  of  good  on  earth, 
than  the  impetuous  stride  and  bum- 
iog glance  of  genius ;  that  the  general 
genial  harvests  of  social  life  are  not 
to  be  ploughed  in  by  the  lightning, 
nor  reaped  by  the  whirlwind.  At 
least,  we  may  well  rejoice  in  the  al- 
ternative which  leaves  us  the  quiet 
of  society,  undisturbed  by  revolu- 
tion. To  pass  in  peace  through  life 
is  the  first  ^ift  of  government  to 
nations.  A  tew  '*  bright  particular 
stars"  may  thus  be  lost  to  the  na- 
tional eje,  glittering  for  a  moment^ 
and  then  sunk  below  the  horizon  for 
ever.  But  we  may  well  be  content 
with  a  skj  which  gives  us  the  light 
of  day  and  the  seasons  in  their  time, 
nnstartled  by  the  terrors  or  the  won- 
ders of  those  flaming  phenomena 
which,  if  they  descend  to  increase 
the  splendour,  may  come  to  shock 
the  harmony  of  the  sphere. 

Burke  was  now  brought  into  Par- 
liament for  Wendover,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Vemey,  and  on  July  the  17th,  1765, 
received  his  appointment  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Minister.  Yet  even 
at  this  moment  his  fortunes  were  on 
the  verge  of  wreck.  His  country 
operated  against  him ;  and,  as  in  the 
crude  conceptions  of  the  English  po- 
polace,  every  Irishman  must  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Jacobite,  the 
old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  man  who 
through  life  exhibited  the  most  cu- 
rious combination  of  acuteness  and 
absurdity,  of  address  in  office,  and 
eccentricity  everywhere  else,  in- 
stantly adopthig  the  wisdom  of  the 
eo€ee>hou8es,  hurried  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  to  protest  against 
m  bringing  this  firebrand  into  the 
iQ>gazine  of  gunpowder  which  then 
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caapoaed  tl»  Mkdilry.  TbaMu^ 
quite,  a  stmpte  maa,  was  terrified  at 
what  he  had  done;  but  a  straight- 
forward one,  he  had  the  manlinesa 
to  mention  the  statement  immediate- 
ly to  his  new  associate.  Burke,  pro- 
bably not  without  some  contempt 
for  the  understandings  of  both  the 
noble  Lords,  satiHfactorily  shewed 
that  it  was  even  possible  to  be  an 
Irishman  and  a  Protestant  at  the 
same  time;  and  referring  to  his  career 
in  the  College,  where  he  had  obtain- 
ed a  scholarship, — an  honour  re« 
served  expressly  for  Protestant  stu- 
dents,— he  at  length  succeeded  in 
appeasing  the  trepidations  of  the  two 
Ministers,  and  establishiog  the  facts, 
thatybeing  a  Protestant  gentleman  by 
birth,  he  was  not  a  Jesuit,  and  being 
educated  in  the  Irish  Universitvior 
the  bar,  he  was  not  educated  for  a 
priest  at  St  Omers. 

But  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  this  rapidity  of  suspicion  was 
not  palatable  to  the  feelings  of  a  man 
like  its  object  He  instantly  retort- 
ed upon  the  Premier ;  and  declared 
that  his  retaining  office  was  thence- 
forth incompatible  with  his  feelings; 
that  suspicion  so  easily  roused  and 
so  readily  adopted,  would  naturally 
introduce  reserve  into  their  inter- 
course; and  that  conceiving  a  half 
confidence  to  b^  worse  than  none, 
he  must  immediately  resign.  The 
Mar(|uis  listened,  but  he  was  an  old 
English  gentleman.  The  dignity  of 
conscious  spirit  and  virtue  in  Burke 
attracted  only  his  applause.  He  de- 
sired that  the  subject  should  be  en- 
tirely forgotten,  professed  himself 
more  than  ever  gratified  by  the  man- 
liness of  his  conduct,  and  refused  to 
hear  of  his  resignation.  Burke,  of 
course,  gave  way  to  this  generous 
refusal,  and  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  most  perfect  confidence,  by 
his  zeal  and  services  during  the  life 
of  his  noble  friend,  and  by  many  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  grave.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament, 
several  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Marquis,  he  thus  feelingly  alluded 
to  his  appointment  and  his  patron  :-^ 

"  In  the  year  sixty- five,  being  in 
a  very  private  station,  far  enough 
from  any  idea  of  business,  and  not 
having  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this 
House,  it  was  my  fortune,  unknow- 
ing and  unknown  to  the  then  Minis- 
try, by  the  intervention  of  a  common 
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friend,  to  become  connected  with  a  men  who  uttered  and  the  men  who 
very  noble  person  at  the  head  of  the  believed.  The  whole  has  too  much 
Treasury  department  It  was  indeed  the  air  of  a  battle  on  the  stage.  And 
in  a  situation  of  little  rank  and  of  no  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
consequence,  suitable  to  the  medio-  mimic  spirit  of  the  hostility  was 
crity  of  my  talents  and  pretensions ;  well  authenticated  in  the  perpetual 
but  a  situation  near  enough  to  ena-  changes  of  the  actors,  in  the  unhesi* 
ble  me  to  see,  as  well  as  others,  what  tating  shiftings  of  their  costume,  in 
was  going  on.  And  I  did  see  in  this  their  r|pid  transitions  from  banner  to 
noble  person  such  sound  principles,  banner,  in  their  adoption  night  after 
such  an  enlargement  of  mind,  such  ni^ht  of  new  characters,  and  their 
clear  and  sagacious  sense,  and  such  heme  constant  to  nothins  but  a  de- 
unshaken  fortitude,  as  bound  me,  as  termination  to  be  always  before  the 
well  as  others  better  than  me,  bv  an  public,  until  age  or  national  con- 
inviolable  attachment  to  him  from  tempt  drove  them  from  the  scene, 
tiiat  Ume  forward."  But  other  things  and  other  times  are 

The  new  Ministry  opened  the  ses-  in  reserve  for  their  offspring.    We 

sion  of  Parliament  on  the  Uth  of  see  the  gathering  of  storms  that  shall 

January,  1766.    Burke  immediately  try  the  strength  of  every  institutioo 

shewed  the  value  of  his  accession,  of  England  and  mankind.  A  new  evil 

His  first  speech  was  on  American  has  been  let  loose  upon  the  earth, 

affairs,  and  his  force,  fancy,  and  in-  from  a  darker  source  than  any  that 

formation,   astonished  the   House,  the  timid  crimes  or  colourless  fol- 

Pitt,  (Lord  Chatham,)  whose  praise  lies  of  past  affes  ever  opened.  French 

was  fame,  followed  him  in  the  de-  Jacobinism  has  spread  through  the 

bate,  and  pronounced  a  panegyric  world.    Its  Babel  was  cast  dovrn  in 

(a  most  unusual  condescension)  on  France,  but  the  fall  has  diminished 

the  new  orator.    He  observed  that  nothing  of  its  malignity,  and  nothing 

"  the  young  member  had  proved  him-  of   its    power.     Ice    confusion  oT 

self  a  very  able  advocate.    He  had  tongues  there  has  only  inducted  it 

himself  intended  to  enter  at  length  into  the  khowledge  of  every  Ian- 

Into  the  details,  but  he  had  been  an-  guage  on  earth,  and  the  scattered 

ticipated  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  strength  of  atheism  and  revolt  has 

eloquence,  that  there  was  little  left  gone  forth  to  propagate  the  kingdom 

for  nim  to  say.     He  congratulated  of  violence,  and  the  idolatry  of  the 

him  on  his  success,  and  his  friends  passions,  round  the  globe.  The  roul- 

on  the  value  of  the  acquisition  which  titude  in  every  quarter  of  Europe 

they  had  made."  are  already  in  the  hands  of  Jacobin- 

The  stirring  times  through  which  ism.  A  spirit  of  fantastic  and  scom- 
we  have  passed,  and  the  still  more  ful  innovation  is  at  this  time  abroad, 
stirring  times  which  seem  to  lie  be-  marshalling  every  casual  discontent 
fore  us,  throw  an  air  of  lightness  into  its  levy  against  the  liberties  and 
over  transactions  deemed  momen-  thrones  of  all  nations ;  every  com- 
tous  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  The  plaint  of  idleness,  of  folly,  of  for- 
last  quarter  of  a  century  shoots  up  tune ;  of  the  common  chances  of 
between  Jike  the  pillar  of  the  Is-  nature ;  even  scarcity,  disease,  the 
raelites,  covering  all  behind  us  with  simple  inclemencies  of  the  seasons, 
cloud,  and  all  before  us  with  flame,  swell  the  same  muster-roll  of  grie- 
We  have  become  accustomed  to  a  vances  with  misgovemment;  until 
larger  wielding  of  power  for  larger  the  signal  is  given,  and  with  rebellion 
consequences, — not  armies  but  na-  in  the  van,  and  rapine  in  the  rear,  the 
tionsmarching  into  the  field — not  em-  whole  sullen  battalion  is  moved 
pires  but  continents  convulsed  with  against  the  last  refuges  of  law,  go- 
overthrow,  or  rejoicing  in  the  frac-  vernment,  and  religion.  Unless  some 
ture  of  their  chains, — conspiracies  of  hand  mightier  than  that  of  human 
kingdoms,  and  triumphs  ofthe  world,  championship  drive  back  the  temp- 
To  us  the  strifes  of  domestic  party,  ter  to  his  dungeon,  the  ruin  of  all 
which  excited  the  passions  of  our  that  deserves  our  homage  is  ine- 
ancestors,  have  the  look  of  child's  vitable.  The  rise  or  fall  of  rival  ad- 
play  ;  we  hear  the  angry  declama-  ministrations  will  then  cease  to  be 
tion  and  the  prophetic  menace,  with  a  matter  of  moment  to  any  living  be- 
something  not  far  from  scorn  for  the  ing.  Be  their  merits  what  they  majr, 
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thejr  will  hold  their  power  but  by  minatioD,  prompt  viffour,  sleepless 
tbe  caprice  of  the  crowd.    If  they  vigilance,  and  sacred  fidelity, is  come, 
are  virtuous,  they  will  but  raise  the  The  materials  of  revolt  are^gathered 
scaffold  for  themselves ;  if  they  are  and   heaped   high,  and  ferment  in 
ficioua,  they  will  but  wash  it  with  every  province  of  the  Continent, 
the  blood  of  others.    All  the  old  ge-  We  know  the  conflagration  that  is 
serous  inspulses  to  public  service,  prepared  at  home,  we  have  heard 
all  the  glowing  and  lofty  aspirations  ue  insolent  menace  of  the  hundred 
which  gmve  men  wings  in  thi^ir  as-  thousands  that  are  to  march  with 
cent  up  the  steeps  of.  honour,  and  banners  flying  from  our  manufactu- 
made  ttie  ruggedness  of  the  height,  ring  towns  to  meet  the  insurgent 
and  the  tempests  on  its  brow,  only  million  of  the  capital,  and  concoct 
dearer  portions  of  the  triumph,  will  laws  for  King,  ministers,  and  nation, 
be  at  ao  end ;  there  will  be  but  one  under  the  shadow  of  the  pike.    But 
motive  to  labour,  pelf  and' lust;  one  we  know^,  too,  how  such  menaces 
check  to  triteson,  fear.    Successive  were  met  before  ,*  ho w  the  throne 
administrations  will  be  gathered  and  was  strengthened  by  the  very  blast 
dissolved  with  the  rapidity  of  a  snow-  that  was  to  scatter  its   fragments 
bsIL  Their  rise  and  progress  will  be  through  the  world ;  how  the  temple, 
BO  more  noted,  and  no  more  worth  instead  of  a  ruin,  was  turned  into 
being  noted,  than  the  floating  of  bub-  an  asylum  for  the  grateful  virtues 
blcs  down  the  stream.    The  names  of  the  land ;  how  the  national  terror 
of  Whig  and  Tory  will  be  equally  was  transmuted  into  valour  and  pa- 
obnoxious,  or  equally  forgotten.  One  triotism ;  and  even  in  the  rolling  of 
mat  fiaction  will  absorb  all.  A  hun-  the   thunders  that  still  shook  the 
dred-headed  democracy  will  usurp  Continent,    England  saw  but    the 
the  functions  of  government,  and  agency  of  a  power  above  man,  armed 
torn  ministers  into  clerks,  and  cabi-  for  the  preservation  of  her  empire, 
nets  into  bareaus  for  r^stering  the  Burke's  early  distinction  in  Par- 
plimder,  or  tribunals  tor  sheading  liament  was  the  result  of  a  mind 
the  bl«K>d  of  the  nation.    Is  this  an  remarkably  constituted  for   public 
imaginary  picture  of  the  rule  of  the  effort ;  but  it  was  also  the  result  of 
multitude?  Or  is  it  some  suUen  rem-  Uiat  active  and  masculine  diligence 
nant  duff  up  from  the  sepulchres,  which  characterised    him  through 
where  ^e  crimes  of  antiquity  lie,  life.    Contemplating  statesmanslnp 
fortunately  hid  from  the  world  ?  Is  as  holding  the  highest  rank  of  intef- 
it  not  even  a  creation  of  our  own  lectual  pursuits,  and  not  unnaturally 
day,  is  not  its  fiery  track,  felt  still  excited  by  the  lustre  of  its  rewards, 
acroes  every  field  of  Prance  ?    We  he  had  froih  an  early  period  applied 
there  saw  a  power,  which  had  no  himself  to  the  study  of  politics ;  as 
name  in  courts  or  cabinets,  start  up  he  advanced  nearer  to  the  confines 
with  tbe  swiftness  of  an  exhalation,  of  public  life,  he  had  adopted  the 
and  spread  death  through  the  state,  practical  means  of  exercise  m  speak- 
England  was  saved;  over^er  a  great  mg,  in  some  instances  at  debating 
protection  was  extended.    A  man  of  clubs,  of  attending  the  debates  in  the 
the  qualities  that  are  made  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  making 
high  exigencies  of  empires,  guided  himself  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ber  coum^ls,  and  appealing  to  the  pal  subjects  which  were  likely  to 
memories  and  the  virtues    of  the  attract  discussion.     Such  was   his 
country,  rescued  the  constitution,  diligence,  that  on  the  subject  which 
Let  tbe  successors  to  his  power  be  must  have  been  the  most  repulsive 
the  successors  to  his  intrepidity,  and,  to  his  soaring  mind,  the  details  of 
no  matter  by  what  name  they  are  the  commercial  system,  he  was  soon 
known,  we  shall  honour  them.    No  conceived  to  be  among  the  best  in- 
voice of  ours  shall  call  their  triumph  formed  men  in  England, 
in  question,  or  be  fretfully  raised  in  This  was  the  day  of  ministerial 
the  general  acclamation  ^at  follows  revolution — cabinets  were  abortions. 
then-  car  to  the  temple  of  victory.  The  rei^n  had  commenced  with  an 
But  the  time  for  the  old  feeble  com-  unpopular  ministry,  solely  sustained 

fKttices  is  past  in  every  kingdom  of  by  the  character  of  the  monarch. 

Europe.    The  time  for  stem  deter-  But  no  ministry  can  stand  long  on 
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any  Btrength  but  its  own.  The  Kiog, 
weary  of  upholding  the  Bute  cabinet 
against  its  original  tendency  to  go 
down,  at  length  cast  it  off,  and  it  sank 
never  to  rise  again.  The  Grenville 
ministry  succeeded  to  its  place,  and 
its  unpopularity.  It  was  charged 
with  the  Bute  principles  without 
their  palliatives,  with  purchasing 
place  by  the  spoils  of  the  people,  with 
crushing  the  national  liberties  with 
one  hand,  while  it  was  surrendering 
the  national  honour  to  foreigners 
with  the  other ;  of  being  a  govern- 
ment of  nepotism,  favouritism,  and 
secret  patronage,  a  Bute  ministry  in 
masquerade.  The  general  outcry  at 
once  demanded  its  overthrow,  and 
the  restoration  of  Pitt.  The  Kinff, 
with  a  Bubmissiveness  which  fully 
contradicts  the  charges  of  obstinacy, 
now  offered  the  government  to  the 
man  of  the  popular  choice.  Burke, 
in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Flood, 
written  in  1765,  with  admirable  saga- 
city, narrates  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiation, and  almost  predicts  its  results. 
**  There  is  a  strong  probability  that 
new  men  will  come  in,  and  not  im- 
probably with  new  ideas.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  fixed  reso- 
lution to  flfet  rid  of  them  all,  (unless 
perhaps  of  Grenville,)  butprincipally 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  So  that  you 
will  have  much  more  reason  to  be 
surprised  to  find  the  ministry  stand- 
ing by  the  end  of  the  next  week,  than 
to  hear  of  their  entire  removal."  His 
idea  of  Lord  Chatham  is  curious, 
and  the  event  shewed  his  know- 
ledge of  that  memorable  man's  cha- 
racter. "Nothing  but  an  intracta- 
ble temper  in  your  friend  Pitt  can 
prevent  a  most  admirable  and  last- 
ing system  from  being  put  together. 
And  this  crisis  will  shew  whether 
pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant 
in  his  character ;  for  you  may  be  as- 
sured, he  has  it  now  in  his  power  to 
come  into  the  service  of  his  country 
upon  any  plan  of  politics  he  may 
think  proper  to  dictate,  widi  great 
and  honourable  terms  for  himself  and 
every  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and 
with  such  a  strength  of  power  as 
will  be  equal  to  every  thing  but 
absolute  despotism  over  the  King 
and  kingdom.  A  few  days  will  shew 
whether  he  will  take  this  part,  or  that 
of  continuing  on  his  back  at  Hayes 
talking  fustian  !  excluded  from  all 
mhiiBterialy  and  incapable  of  all  Par- 


liamentary service.  For  bis  gout  is 
worse  than  ever,  but  his  pride  may 
disable  him  more  than  bis  gout." 

The  history  amply  confirmed  the 
conjecture.    The  buke  of  Cumber- 
land was  sent  by  the  King  to  offer 
the  premiership  to  Pitt.   He  refused 
it.    The  ministry,  elated  by  the  dis- 
covery that  a  substitute  was  not  to 
be  found,  and  indignant  at  the  at- 
tempt to  find  one,  raised  their  de- 
mands upon  the  King.  But  the  royal 
resources  were  not  yet  exhausted, 
and  within  two  months  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a   new  cabinet.     Burke's 
panegyric  on  the  premier  was  the 
exuberance  of  a  glowing  fancy  set 
in  motion  by  a  grateful  heart    But 
it  was  an  error.    The  Marquis  was 
not  the  leader  to  collect  the  scattered 
energies  of  party,  and  shape  them 
into  system.    Compared  v^th  Bute, 
he  wanted   conciliation,  and   with 
Grenville,  knowledge    of  life  and 
busiuesB.    Formal  and  frigid,  rely- 
ing upon  personal  rank  for  official 
dignity,  and  for  public  confidence  on 
hereditary  prejudices,  and  forgettiag 
the  new  element  which  had  risen  to 
disperse    all   Buch    prejudices,  be 
found  himself  suddenly  in  the  rear 
of  public  opinion,  saw  even  his  own 
adherents  starting    forward  before 
him;  saw  his  whole  force  broken 
up,  and  after  a  struggle  of  a  kw 
months  between  price  and  feeble- 
ness,   retreated    from    a  field  into 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  enter- 
ed.   Burke,  on  this  event,  probably 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  wrote  his  de- 
fence, "  A  short  History  of  a  sbort 
AdminiBtration,"  a  work  of  a  fev 
pages,  and  dry  as  it  was  brief.   A 
dull  epitaph,  and  only  the  fitter  for 
the  tomb  that  it  covered. 

Pitt  now  came  in  in  triumph,  with 
the  people  yoked  to  his  chariot;  tbe 
King  more  reluctantly,  but  nearly 
as  much  yoked  as  the  people;  be  ra- 
pidly formed  an  administration,  and 
commenced  his  career  with  aoenergy 
which  justified  Uie  national  election. 
But  with  all  the  qualities  wbicb 
could  raise  him  to  tbe  highest  rank, 
he  wanted  the  one  important  qualitf 
which  could  alone  keep  him  tbere. 
He  made  no  allowances  for  tbe  feel- 
inj^s,  the  habits,  or  the  weaknesses 
otother  men.  In  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, perhaps,  he  would  have  beeo 
minlBter  for  life,  and  the  admiration, 
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if  not  the  terror,  of  Europe ;  his  thousand  pardons.  I  venture  to  say' 
clearnessofpoliticalTision.the  lofty  that  it  dia  so  happen,  that  persons 
mistery  with  which  he  grasped  the  had  a  single  office  divided  between 
thaodere  of  die  state,  and  the  unerr-  them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each 
log  vigour  with  which  he  launched  other  in  their  lives." 
them,  hia  natural  habits  of  command,  Burke,  on  the  fall  of  his  friends, 
bin  severe  integrity,  and  his  brilliant,  withdrew  for  a  few  months  to  Ire- 
bold,  and  indefatigable  ambition,  land.  He  felt,  with  a  just  sense  of 
woaldbave  achieved  all  the  miracles  his  own  reputation,  that  overtures 
of  despotic  policy,  and  raised  a  small  would  probably  be  made  to  him,  and> 
kingdom  into  power,  or  extended  a  with  a  sense  of  delicacy  sufficiently 
large  one  into  European  supremacy,  remarkable'^in  a  young  statesman, 
But  the  time  for  this  display  of  un-  determining  to  avoid  even  the  impu- 
mitigated  stren^rth  was  past  in  Eng-  tation  of  waiting  to  be  purchased,  he 
land.  Even  in  France,  the  era  of  the  took  his  departure  within  two  days 
Ricblieus  and  Mazarines  was  no  of  the  ministerial  retirement.  But 
more.  Oreat  schemes  of  independ-  the  changes  of  cabinets  were  now 
entfifOTernment  were  no  longer  to  be  comparatively  unimportant  to  his  fop> 
created.  The  minister  must  work  tunes.  He  had  shewn  what  he  was, 
with  such  materials  as  were  supplied  and  he  could  be  forgotten  no  more. 
to  faim,  and  Chatham,  who,  under  a  He  had  now  risen  to  the  surface,  and 
Philip  the  Second,  would  have  bro-  no  fall  of  ministers  could  carry  him 
keo  down  the  Netherlands,  or  stifled  down  with  them  again.  Once  set 
their  hostility  by  throwing  the  weight  floating  on  the  tide  of  public  affairs, 
of  the  world  upon  them ;  or  under  a  he  had  within  him  a  buoyancy  that 
Henry  the  Eighth,  would  have  alike  nothing  could  over  weigh ;  the  pro* 
trampled  out  the  Reformation,  or  bability  even  was,  that  every  swell 
iirept  its  enemies  before  the  breath  and  agitation  of  the  surface  would 
of  his  nostrils,  according  to  the  ca^  only  lift  him  still  higher,  and  make 
price  of  his  sovereign ;  was  forced  in  his  qualities  more  conspicuous  in  the 
the  day  of  George  the  Third,  to  con-  general  struggle.  The  impression 
cede  and  conopromise,  to  feel  the  made  on  his  Triends  in  London,  is 
tenure  of  his  power  dependent  on  strikingly  recorded  in  a  letter  of 
men  whom  he  could  scarcely  stoop  Johnson  to  Langton,  in  1706.  *'  We 
to  acknowledge  as  his  associates,  to  have  the  loss  of  Burke's  company 
ballast  the  vessel  of  the  State  with  since  he  has  been  engaged  in  public 
e?en  die  fragments  of  former  party,  business,  in  which  be  has  gained 
and,  having  done  all,  to  see  the  helm  more  reputation  than  perhaps  any 
wrenched  from  his.  hand.  man  at  his  first  appearance  ever 
The  difficulty  of  forming  the  new  gained  before.  He  made  two  speeches 
cabinet,  and  ^e  disunions  which  so  m  the  House,  for  repealing  the  Stamp 
quickly  gave  the  King  the  power  of  Act,  which  were  publicly  commend- 
dinolTiDg  it,  were  popularly  carica-  ed  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  have  filled  the 
tared  by  Burke.  '*  He  (Lord  Chat-  town  with  wonder.  Burke  is  a  great 
ham)  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  man,  and  is  expected  soon  to  attain 
80  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  civil  greatness.'^  The  Chatham  Mi- 
dove-tailed,  a  cabinet  so  variously  nistry  followed  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
inlaid,  such  a  piece  of  diversified  decessors.  Raised  in  defiance  of 
mosaic,  such  a  tesselated  pavement  the  throne,  it  was  naked  on  the  side 
without  cement,  here  a  bit  of  black  of  prerogative ;  and  while  it  was  en- 
stone  and  there  a  bit  of  white,  pa-  gaged  in  defending  itself^  from  ^  the 
triots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  new  hostility  of  the  people,  it  received 
and  republicans,  Whigs  and  Tories,  a  blow  a^inst  which  it  had  made  no 
treacherous  friends  and  open  ene-  preparation ;  the  ministry  fell  under 
mies,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  cu-  the  royal  hand.  Pitt,  too  proud  to 
rioos  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  capitulate,  and  deserted  by  his  troops, 
touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  gave  up  the  contest  at  once,  and  left 
colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  his  power  to  be  partitioned  among 
the  same  board,  stared  at  each  other,  his  deserters.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  wete  obliged  to  ask, — Sir,  your  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  cabinet 
uame  ?  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  formed  of  recreants  of  all  parties ; 
of  me.^Mr   Such-a-one— I  beg  a  and  one  of  the  most  ineffective  and 
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characterless  cabinets  that  England  the  very  prosperity  of  ambition,  ex- 

ever  sav^,  began  its  operations,  with  amples   of  terror,  and  motives  to 

a  populace  inflamed  to  the  most  ex-  compassion.    I  believe  the  instances 

traordinary  excesses,  with  a  failing  are  exceedingly  rare,  of  men  imme- 

finance,  a  general  convulsion  of  the  diately  passing  over  the  clear,  marked 

commercial  system,  and  the  whole  line  of  virtue,  into  declared  vice  and 

body  of  the  colonies  in  uproar,  hurl-  corruption.  There  are  a  sort  of  middle 

log  scorn  on  the  mother  country,  de-  tints  and  shades  between  the  two  ex- 

nymg  and  defying  her  laws,  disputing  tremes ;  there  is  something  uncertain 

her  rights,  and  with  the  same  rebel li-  on  the  confines  of  the  two  empires, 

ous  banners  wavinff  from  their  shores  which  they  first  pass  through,  and 

to  repel  the  authority  of  England,  and  which  renders  the  change  easy  and 

welcome  the  alliance  of  her  enemies,  imperceptible.  There  are  even  a  sort 

Burke  was  now  the  acknowledged  of  splendid  impositions,  so  well  con- 
leader  of  that  partof  opposition  which  trived,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
professed  the  principles  of  the  Mar-  the  path  of  rectitude  is  quitted  for 
quis  cff  Rockingham ;  Mr  Grenville,  ever,  men  seem  to  be  advancing  into 
of  that  part  whidi  had  fallen  with  him-  some  higher  and  nobler  road  of  pub- 
aelf  from  power.  No  two  men  could  lie  conduct    Not  that  such  imposi- 
have  fewer  conceptions  in  common,  tions  are  strong  enough  in  tnem- 
Differing  in  all  pomts  of  policy,  they  selves ;  but  that  a  powerful  interest, 
were  kept  together  only  by  their  often  concealed  from  those  whom  it 
hostility  to  the  weak  and  wavering  affects,  works  at  the  bottom  and  se- 
cabinet^  whose  overthrow  they  hour-  cures  the  operation.    Men  are  thus 
ly  contemplated.    At  length,  a  pam-  debauched  away  from  those  legiii- 
phlet  entitled,  '*  The  present  State  of  mate  connexions,  which  they  had 
the  Nation,"  written  by  either  Mr  formed  on  a  judgment^  early  perhaps, 
Grenville,  or  his  former  secretary  but  sufficiently  mature*  ana  wholly 
Mr  Knox,  under  his  dictation,  and  unbiassed." 
containing  some   sarcasms  on  the  With  what   countenance   mifht 
Rockinffham  Ministry,  brought  Burke  some  of  the  apostates  who  earned 
into  action.    He  flew  to  the  defence  the  Catholic  question  look  in  tbismir- 
of  a  cause  which  he  considered  his  ror  held  up  to  them  by  the  frowning 
own,  and  by  his  "  Observations  on  a  genius  of  Burke  !    With  what  shame 
late  State  of  the  Nation,"  completely  and  remorse  might  those  who  have 
retorted  the  charges,  and  added  to  still  the  power  of  feeling,  see  the 
his  fame  all  that  profound  thought,  features  stamped  by  that  guiltiest  of 
exact  details  of  the  national  interests,  all  tergiversations !     With  what  ter- 
and  animated  eloquence  could  give,  ror  might  those  who  are  bejood 
But  the  chief  excellence  of  all  this  shame  see  their  crime  blazoned  and 
eminent  person's  works  is»  that  they  thrown  into  hideous  ligb^  for  the 
are   for  the  general  experience  of  scorn  and  warning  of  aU  posterity! 
mankind;  they  are  not  the  artificial  The  only  distinction  between  Burke 
oniaments  of  the  hour,  but  instinct  and  the  reality  is,  that  the  apostasy 
with  a  spirit  of  life,  which  makes  which  is  long  to  wreak  its  retribu- 
them  flourish  as  green  as  ever  from  tion  on  England,  had  none  of  the 
generation    to   gpeneration.     Rapid  flowery  descants,  the  smooth  and 
and  brilliant  as  his  conceptions  rise  stealing  lapses,  the  gentle  labyrin- 
from  the  passion  of  the  moment,  and  thine  circuits  into  vice.   There  was 
transitory  as  may  be  the  circum-  no  gradation.  The  treachery  did  not 
stances  of  their  origin,  they  have  in  condescend  to  wear  a  mask,  nor  the 
them  nothing  transitory,  nothing  of  wooer  to  desire  one ;  the  crime  was 
the  meteor;  they  take  their  place  at  embraced  in  all  ito  deformity,  and 
a  height  above  the  vapours  of  this  the  criminals  boasted  of  the  open- 
dim  world,  and  minister  illumination  ness  of  the  intrigue,  and  made  a  re- 
to  every  age  to  come.  He  thus  speaks  putation  of  the  audacity  with  which 
of  the  fatal  facility  with  which  pub-  they  abandoned  every  sense  of  per- 
lic  men  slide  into  apostasy — (The  sonal  and  public  honour. 
Bedford  party  had  at  this  period  se-  The  picture  of  the  bond  slaves  of 
ceded  from  their  old  friends,  and  party,  who  begin  by  sacrificing  their 
joined  administration)—  principles,  and  then  sacrifice  their 

« It  is  possible  to  draw,  even  from  friends,  is  incomparable.    "  People 
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Dot  well  grounded  in  the  principles  is  to  be  abandoned  and  destrojed. 

of  public  morality,  find  a  set  of  Thus  living  in  a  state  of  continual 

maxims  in  ofiice  ready  made  for  uneasiness  and    ferment,  softened 

them,  which  they  assume  as  natural-  only  by  the  miserable  consolation  of 

\y  sod  ine?itab]y  as  any  of  the  in-  giving  now  and  then  preferments  to 

signji  or  instruments  of  the  situa-  those  for  whom  they  have  no  value, 

tion.    A  certain  tone  of  the  solid  and  they  are  unhappy  in  their  situation, 

practical  is  immediately  acquired,  yet  find  it  impossible  to  resign ;  un- 

Erery  former  profession  of  public  til  at  length,  soured  in  temper,  and 

spirit  is  to  be  considered  as  a  de-  disappointed  by  the  very  attainment 

btuch  of  youth,  or,  at  least,  as  a  vi-  of  their  ends,  in  some  angry,  in  some 

Bionary  scheme  of  unattainable  per-  haughty,  in  some  negligent  moment, 

fectioo.    The  very  idea  of  consisten-  they  incur  the  disp^asure  of  those 

cj  is  exploded.    The  convenience  of  upon  whom  they  have  rendered  their 

the  business  of  the  day  is  to  furnish  very  being  dependent    Then,  *  pe- 

the  principle  for  doing  it     Then  the  rierunt  tempora  longi  servitii  /'  they 

whole  ministerial  cant  is  quickly  got  are  cast  on  with  scorn,  emptied  of 

bjhetrt  The  prevalence  of  faction  is  all  natural  character,  of  all  intrinsic 

to  be  lamented.    All  opposition  is  to  worth,  of  all  essential  dignity,  and 

beregsrded  as  the  effect  of  envy  and  deprived  of  every   consolation   of 

dlBsppointed  ambition.    All  admini-  friendship.    Having  rendered  all  re- 

ttrations  are  declared  to  be  alilce.  treat  to  old  principles  ridiculous. 

Flattering    themselves    that    their  and  to  old  regards  impracticable; 

power  is  become  necessary  to  the  not  being  able  to  counterfeit  plea- 

sapport  of  all  order  and  government,  sure,  or  to   discharge  discontent^ 

everf  thing  which  tends  to  the  sup-  it  is  more  than  a  chance,  that  in  the 

port  of  that  power  is  sanctified,  and  delirium  of  the  last  stage  of  their  dis* 

becomes  a  part  of  the  public  interest  tempered  power,  they  make  an  In* 

^  Growing  every  day  more  formed  sane  political  testament,  by  which 

to  affairs,  and  better  knit  in  their  they  throw  all  their  remaining  weight 

limbs;  when  the  occasion  (now  their  and  consequence  into  the  scale  of 

only  rule)  requires  it,  they  become  tibeir  declared  enemies,  and  avowed 

capable  of  sacrificine  those  very  per-  authora  of  their  destruction.    Thua 

RODS  to  whom  they  had  before  sacri-  they  finish  their  course.  Had  it  been 

liced  their  original  friends.     It  is  possible,  that  the  whole,  or  even  a 

now  only  in  the  ordinary  courae  of  ffreat  part  of  those  effects  on  their 

business  to  alter  an  opinion,  or  to  fortunes,  could  have  appeared  to 

betny  a  connexion.    Frequently  re-  them  in  their  firat  departure  from 

lioquisbing  one  set  of  men  and  adopt-  the  right,  it  is  certain  that  they  would 

be  another,  they  grow  into  a  total  have  rejected  every  temptation  with 

indifference  to  human  feeling,  as  they  horror.*' 

bad  before  to  moral  obligation,  un-  We  shall  now  have  to  follow  Burke 

til,  at  length,  no  one  original  impres-  through  more  various  and  elevated 

lion  remains  on  their  minds,  every  transactions ;  in  which  he  was  no 

principle  is  obliterated,  every  senti-  longer  the  contemplatist,  but  a  great 

ment  effiaced.  leader  of  the  contest    The  sounds 

"  In  the  meantime,  that  power  of  war  and  anarchy  were  coming 

wbich  all  these  changes  dmed  at  from  America,  they  were  reverberat- 

secttring,  remains  still  as  tottering  ing  from   Ireland,  they  were  pre- 

and  uncertain  as  ever.   They  are  de-  paring  to  be  answered  by  a  tenfold 

lirered  up  into  the  hands  of  those  roar  nrom  France ;  every  principle 

who  feel  neither  respect  for  their  of  national  stability  was  to  be  tried 

persmiB,  nor  gratitude  for  their  fa-  in  its  turn.  The  character  of  Religion, 

Tours;  who  are  put  about  them  in  Loyalty,  and  Government,  was  to 

>ppearance  to  serve,  in  reality  to  undergo  the  fiercest  ordeal  known 

^vern  them ;  and  when  the  signal  in  history,  and  at  every  trial,  the  ge- 

is  given,  to  abandon  and  destroy  nius  and  wisdom  of  Burke  were  to 

tbem,  in  order  to  set  up  some  new  be   among   the  most    conspicuous 

dupe  of  ambition,  who  in  his  turn  guides  of  the  land. 
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Chap.  XIX. 

BRINGING  UP  LEB  WAT. 

**  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Oceanf  and  my  Joy^ 

Of  youthful  sports^  wa*  on  thy  brea«t  to  be 
Borne  like  thy  bubble*  onward— Prom  a  boy, 

I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers.    They  to  ma 
Were  a  delight  t  and  if  the  freshening  sea 

Made  them  a  terror,  'twas  a  childiah  fear ; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thei>, 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  umu  thy  mana." 

ChiitUf  Harold, 


*«  Heaven**  verge  extreme 


R«veibeTates  the  bombs  descending  star. 

And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh,  and  shout  and  scream. 

To  freesc  the  blood.  In  one  dlsi'ordant  Jar, 

Rung  to  the  peeling  thunderbolts  of  war> 

•  e  a  a 

While  rapidlv  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed. 
And  aye  as  if  for  death  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed.** 

Gtrtrud^  of  Wyoming. 

The  puncture  in  Mr  Bang's  neck  seriously  hit  being  entitled  to  eip^ 

from  the  boarding-pike  was  not  very  tiate)  with  the  extreme  smalloeu 

deep,  still  it  was  an  ugly  lacerated  of  the  puncture  in  the  skin  through 

wound;  and  if  he  had  not,  to  use  his  which  the  bali   had  entered;  you 

own  phrase,  been  somewhat  bull-  could  not  have  forced  a  pea  through 

necked,  there  is  no  saying  what  the  it,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  flow 

consequences  might  have  been.  of  blood. 

*'  Tom,  my  boy,"  said  he,  after        "  A  very  simple  affair  tikis,  sir/* 
the  doctor  was  done  with  him,  "  I  said  the  surgeon,  as  he  made  a  mi- 
am  nicely  coopered  now — nearly  as  nute  incision  riffht  over  the  ball,  the 
f[ood  as  new — a  little  stiffish  or  so —  instrument  cutting  into  the  cold  dull 
ucky  to  have  such  a  comfortable  lead  with  a  cheep,  .and  then  presft* 
coating  of   muscle,    otherwise  the  injg  his  fingers,  one  on  each  side 
carotid  would  have  been  in  danger,  or  it,  it  jumped   out  nearly  into 
So  come  here,  and  take  your  turn,  Aaron's  mouth, 
and  I  will  hold  the  candle."  **  A  pretty  sugar-plum,  Tom— if 
It  was  dead  calm,  and  as  I  had  de«  that  collar-bone  of  yours  had  not 
aired  the  cabin  to  be  used  as  a  cock-  been  all  the  harder,  you  would  have 
pit,  it  was  at  this  time  full  of  poor  been  embalmed  in  a  gazette,  to  use 
fellows,  waiting  to  have  their  wounds  your  own  favourite  expression.  But, 
dressed,  whenever  the  surgeon  could  my  good  boy,  your  bruise  on  the 
go  below.  The  lantern  was  brought,  chest  is  serious ;  you  must  go  to  bed, 
and,   sitting    down  on  a  wadding  and  take  care  of  yourself." 
tub,  I  stripoed.    The  ball,  which  I        Alas  I  there  was  no  bed  for  me  to 
knew  had  lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  go  to.    The  cabin  was  occupied  by 
of  my  left  shoulder,  had  first  of  all  the   wounded,  where  the  surgeon 
struck   mo    riffht  over  the  collar-  was  still  at  work.    Out  of  our  small 
bone,  from  which  it  h^d  glanced,  crew,  nine  bad  been  killed,  and  ele* 
and  then  buried  itself  in  the  muscle  ven  wounded,  counting  passengen 
of  the  arm,  just  below  the  skin,  — twenty  out  of  forty- two— a  fearful 
where  it  stood  out,  as  if  it  had  been  proportion, 
a  sloe  both  in  shape  and  colour.  The        At  length  the  night  felk 
collar-bone  was  much  shattered,  and        *'  Pearl,  send  some  of  the  people 
my  chest  was  a  good  deal  shaken,  aft,  and  get  a  spare  square-sail  from 
and  greatlv  bruised ;  but  I  bad  per-  the  sail  maker,  and" — 
ceived  nothing  of  all  this  at  the  time        «  Will  the  awning  not  do,  sir?" 
I  was  shot;  the  sole  perceptible  sen-        **  To  be  sure  it  will,"  said  I—it 
sation  was  the  pinch  in  the  shoulder,  did  not  occur  to  me.    "  Get  the 
as  already  described.    I  was  much  awning  triced  up  to  the  stancbeooB, 
surprised  (every  num  who  has  been  and  tell  my  steward  to  get  tbe  beds 
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cm  deck — a  few  flags  to  shut  us  in  "  Wbj,  not  gpite  to  bnoyant  as  I 

will  make  the  Ihiog  complete."  could  wish.    To  me  it  has  been  a 

U  was  done ;  and  while  the  sharp  dajr  of  fearful  responsibility." 
cries  of  the  wounded,  who  were  im-  '*  Aod  well  it  may,"  said  he.  "  As 
mediately  under  the  knife  of  the  doc-  for  myself,  I  go  to  rest  with  the  tre-^ 
tor,  and  the  low  moans  of  thoite  .  mendous  conticiousDess  that  eren  I, 
whose  wounds  had  been  dressed,  who  am  not  a  professional  butcher, 
or  were  waiting  their  turn,  reached  have  shed  more  than  one  fellow- 
oar  ears  distinctly  through  the  small  creature's  blood — a  trembling  con* 
sky-lighty  our  beds  were  arranged  sideration — and  all  for  what»  Tom  ? 
on  deck,  under  the  shelter  of  the  You  met  a  big  ship  in  the  dark,  and 
twniog,  a  curtain  of  flags  veiling  desired  her  to  stop.  She  said  she 
our  quarters  from  'the  gaze  of  the  would  not  You  said/  You  shall.' — 
crew.  Paul  Gelid  and  Pepperpot  She  rejoined,  *  Til  bed— ^—d  if  I  do.' 
occupied  the  starboard  side  of  the  And  thereupon  you  set  about  com- 
Utile  ressel ;  Aaron  Bang  and  my-  pelling  her ;  and  certainly  you  have 
self  the  larboard.  By  this  time  it  interrupted  her  course  to  some  pur- 
was  close  on  eight  o'clock  in  the  pose,  at  the  trivial  cost  of  the  lives 
evening.  I  had  merely  looked  in  on  of  only  five  or  six  hundred  human 
oar  friends,  ensconced  as  they  were  beings,  whose  hearts  were  beating 
in  their  temporary  hurricane  house ;  cheerily  within  these  last  six  hours, 
for  I  had  more  work  than  I  could  but  whose  bodies  are  now  food  for 
accomplish  on  deck  in  repairing  da-  fishes." 

mages.     Most  of  our  standing,  and  I  was  stung.    ''  At  your  hands, 

ffreat  |>art  of  our  running  rigging,  my  dear  sir,  I  did  not  expect  this, 

had  been  shot  away,  which  the  tired    and" 

crew  were  busied  in  splicing  and  "   Hush,"    said    he,    "  I    don't 

knotting,  the  best  way  they  could,  blame  yoa— it  is  all  right ;  but  why 

Our    main-mast   was    very    badly  will  not  the  Government  at  home 

wounded  close  to  the  deck.    It  was  arrange  by  treaty  that  this  nefarious 

fiabed  as  scientifically  as  our  cir-  trade  should  be  entirely  put  down  ?  • 

cumsiances   admitted.      The    fore-  Surely  all  our  victories  by  sea  and 

mast    had    fortunately  escaped — it  land  might  warrant  our  stipulating 


untouched ;  but  there  were  no.  for  ao  much,  in  place  of  hugger-mug- 
fewer  than  thirteen  round  shot  gering  with  doubtful  ill- defined  trea- 
through  our  hull,  five  of  them  being  ties,  specifying  that  you  Johnny  Cra- 
between  wind  and  water.  peau^  and  you  Jack  Spaniard,  shall 

When  every  thing  had  been  done  steal  men,  and  deal  in  human  flesh, 
which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  the  in  such  and  such  a  degree  of  latitude 
moot  determined  perseverance  exe-  only^  while,  if  you  pick  up  one  single 
cote,  I  returned  to  our  canvass-shed  slave  a  leaigue  to  the  northward  or 
aft,  and  found  Mr  Wagtail  sitting  on  southward  of  the  prescribed  line  of 
the  deck,  arranging,  with  the  help  of  coast,  then  we  sl||(ll  blow  you  out  of 
my  steward,  the  supper  equipment  the  water  wherever  we  meet  you. 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Our  meal,  Why  should  poor  devils,  who  live  in 
IS  may  easily  be  imagined,  was  fru-  one  decree  of  latitude,  be  kidnap- 
gal  in  Uie  extreme-^salt  beef,  bi»-  ped,  whilst  we  make  it  felony  to 
cuit,  some  roasted  yams,  and  cold  steaJ  their  immediate  neighbours  ?" 
grog— «ome  of  Aaron's  excellent  Aaron  waxed  warm  as  he  proceeded 
rum.  But  I  mark  it  down,  that  I  — '^  If  slavery  be  that  Upas-tree,  un- 
question  if  any  one  of  the  four  who  der  whose  baleful  shade  every  kind- 
partook  of  it,  ever  made  so  hearty  ly  feeling  in  the  human  bosom,  whe- 
a  supper  before  or  since.  We  work-  ther  of  master  or  servant,  withers 
ed  away  at  the  junk  until  we  had  and  dies,  I  ask,  who  planted  it?  If 
polished  the  bone,  clean  as  an  ele-  it  possess  such  a  magical,  and  incre;^ 
phant's  tusk,  and  the  roasted  yams  dible,  and  roost  pestilential  quality, 
disappeared  in  bushels-full;  while  that  the  English  gentleman  who  shall 
the  old  rum  sank  in  the  bottle,  like  be  virtuous  and  oeneficent,  and  just 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  indica-  in  all  his  ways,  before  he  leaves  hame^ 
ting  an  approaching  gale.  and  after  he  returns  home,  shall,  dun 

"  I  say,  Tom,"  quoth  Aaron, "  how  ring  his  temporary  sojourn  within  its 

do  you  feel,  my  boy  ?"  influence,  have  his  warm  heart  of 
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flesh  smuggled  out  of  his  bosom,  by 
some  hocut  pocus^  utterly  uniDtelli- 
gible  to.  any  unprejudiced  rational 
being,  or  have  it  indurated  into  the 
flint  of  the  nether  milstone,  or  frozen 
into  a  lump  of  ice" — 

**  Lord,*'  ejaculated  Wagtail,  '*  only 
fancy  a  snow-ball  in  a  man's  sto- 
mach, and  in  Jamaica  too  I*' 

<<  Hold  your  tongue,  Waggy,  my 
love,"  continued  Aaron;  "  if  all  this 
were  so,  I  would  again  ask,  who 
planted  it? — say  not  tnattoe  did  it — 
1  am  a  planter,  but  I  did  not  plant 
slavery.  I  found  it  growing  and 
flourishing,  and  fostered  by  the 
government,  and  made  my  nest 
amongst  the  branches  like  a  respect- 
able corbie  craw,  or  a  pelican  in  a 
wild-duck^s  nest,  with  all  my  pretty 
little  tender  black  branchers  bopping 
about  me,  along  with  numberless 
other  unfortunates,  and  now  find 
that  the  tree  is  being  uprooted  by 
the  very  hands  that  planted  and 
nourished  it,  and  seduced  me  to  live 

in  it,  and  all" 

I  laughed  aloud — '*  Come,  come, 
my  dear  sir,  you  are  a  perfect  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  the  congruity  of  your 
figures.  How  the  deuce  can  any 
living  thing  exist  among  the  poison- 
ous branches  of  the  Upas-tree — or  a 

wild-duck  build" 

"  Get  along  with  your  criticism 
Tom — and  don't  laugh,  hane  it,  don't 
laugh— but  who  told  you  that  a  cor- 
bie cannot  ?" 
"  Why  tJiere  are  no  corbies  in  Java." 
*'  Pah  —botheration — there  are  pe- 
licans then ;  but  you  know  it  is  not 
an  Upas-Xxee,  you  know  it  is  all  a 
chimera,  and  like  the  air>drawn  dag- 
ger of  Macbeth,  that  'there  is  no 
such  thing.'  Now,  that  is  a  good 
burst,  Gelid,  my  lad,  a'n't  it?"  said 
Bang,  as  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
again  launched  forth. 

"  Our  Government  shall  quarrel 
about  sixpence  here  or  sixpence 
there,  of  discriminative  duty  in  a  fo- 
reign port,  while  they  have  clapt  a 
knife  to  our  throats,  and  a  flaming 
fi^got  to  our  houses,  by  absurd 
edicts  and  fanatical  intermeddling 
with  our  own  colonies,  where  the 
slave-trade  has  notoriously,  and  to 
their  own  conviction,  entirely  ceased ; 
while  they  will  not  put  out  their  lit- 
tle finger,  nay,  they  calmly  look  on, 
and  permit  a  trafiic  utterly  repug- 
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nant  to  all  the  best  fedinga  of  our 
nature,  and  baneful  to  an  incalcula- 
ble degree  to  our  own  West  Indian 
possessions ;  and  the  suppression  of 
which — Lord,  what  a  thing  to  think 
of  I — has  nearly  deprived  the  world 
of  the  invaluable  services  of  me, 
Aaron  Bang,  Esquire,  Member  of 
Council  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
and  Custos  Rotulorum  Populorunt 

Jig  of  the  Parish  of" 

"  Lord,"  said  Wagtail, «« why,  the 
yam  is  not  half  done." 

"  But  the  rum  i>— ah  I"  drawled 
Gelid. 

<(  D the  yam  and  the  mm  too,'  * 

rapped  out  Bang.  "  Why,  you  belly- 
gods,  you  have  interrupted  such  a 
torrent  of  eloquence !" 

I  began  to  guess  that  our  friends 
were  waxing  peppery.  "  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, I  don't  know  how  you  feel, 
but  /  am  regularly  done  up — it  Is 
quite  calm,  and  I  hope  we  shall  all 
sleep,  so  goqd-night." 

We  nestled  in,  and  the  sun  had 
risen  before  I  was  called  next  morn- 
ing.   I  hope 

"  I  rose  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
Upon  that  morrow's  morn." 

''  On  deck,  there,"  said  I,  while 
dressing.  Mr  Peter  Swop,  one  of 
tiie  Firebrand's  master-mates,  and 
acting- master  of  the  Wave,  popped 
in  his  head  through  the  opening  in 
the  flags.  "How  is  the  weather, 
Mr  Swop  ?" 

**  Calm  all  night,  sir ;  not  a  breath 
stirring,  sir." 

**  Are  the  sails  shifted  ?"  said  I, 
**  and  the  starboard  main-shrouds 
replaced  ?'' 

"  They  are  not  yet,  sir ;  the  sails 
are  on  deck,  and  the  rigging  is  now 
stretching,  and  will  be  all  ready  to 
get  over  the  mast-head  by  breakfast- 
time,  sir." 

*"  How  is  her  head  ?" 

••  Why,"  rejoined  Swop,  **  it  has 
been  boxing  all  round  the  compass, 
sir,  for  these  last  twelve  hours;  at 
present  it  is  north-east" 

**  Have  we  drifted  much  since  last 
night,  Mr  Swop  ?" 

"  No,  sir — much  where  we  were, 
sir,"  rejoined  the  master. 

"  There  are  several  pieces  of 
wreck,  and  three  dead  boaies,  float*- 
ing  close  to,  sir." 

By  this  time  I  was  dressed,  and 
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bad  gone  from  under  the  awning 
OB  deck.  The  first  thing  I  did,  wa» 
(0  glance  n/  eye  over  tbe  nettings, 
nd  there  perceived,  on  our  quarter, 
three  dead  bodies,  aa  Mr  Swop  had 
said,  fioatiDg,*-one  a  white  Spaniard, 
vA  tbe  others  the  corpses  of  two  un- 
fortunate Africans,  who  had  perieh'^ 
ed  miserablj  when  the  brig  went 
dovD.  The  white  man's  remains, 
ivoUen,  as  thej  were,  from  tbe  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  sudden  putre- 
£Ktion  coDsequent  thereon,  noated 
quietlf  within  pistol-shot,  motionless 
ind  Btill ;  but  the  bodies  of  the  two 
negroes  were  nearly  hidden  by  the 
ciuflteriogaearbirds  which  had  perch- 
ed OD  them.  Thm'e  were  at  least  two 
dozen  ahtpped  on  each  carcass,  busy 
with  their  beaks  and  claws,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  water  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  seemed 
quite  alive,  from  the  rushing  and 
walloping  of  numberless  fishes,  who 
were  tearing  the  prey  piecemeal. 
Hie  Tiew  was  any  thing  but  pleasant, 
and  I  naturally  turned  my  eyes  for- 
ward to  aee  what  was  going  on  in 
tbe  bovra  of  the  schooner.  I  was 
startled  from  the  number  of  black 
facet  which  1  saw.  '<  Why,  Mr  Tail- 
tackle,  how  many  of  these  poor  crea^ 
turet  hsTe  we  on  board  ?" 

"  There  are  fifty-nine,  sir,  under 
batches  in  tbe  forehold,"  said  Timo- 
thy, «  and  thirty-five  on  deck ;  but  I 
bone  we  shan't  have  them  long,  sir. 
It  looka  like  a  breeze  to  windward* 
We  aball  have  it  before  long,  sir." 

At  thia  moment  Mr  Bang  came  on 
deck.  «  Lord,  Tom,  I  thought  it  was 
aflefr^bite  last  night,  but;  mercy,  I 
am  aa  atiff  and  sore  as  a  gentleman 
Med  be.  How  do  jroti  feel  ?  I  see 
foubave  one  of  your  fins  in  a  sling, 
—eh?" 

"  I  am  a  little  stiff,  certainly ;  how- 
ever, that  will  go  off;  but  come  for- 
ward here,  my  dear  sir ;  come  here, 
and  look  at  this  shot-hole — saw  you 
e?erany  thing  like  that  ?" 

Thia  was  the  smashing  of  one  of 
our  pumps  from  a  round  shot,  the 
spKntera  from  which  were  stuck  into 
the  bottom  of  the  launch,  which  over- 
hung it,  forming  really  a  figure  very 
like  the  letter  A. 

"  Don't  take  it  to  myself,  Tom- 
no,  not  at  all." 

At  this  moment  the  black  savages 
on  the  forecastle  discovered   our 

friend,  and  ahouts  of**  Sheik  Ck>co- 


loo"  rent  the  skies.  Mr  Bang,  for  a 
moment,  appeared  startled,  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  he  had  forgotten 
that  part  of  his  exploit,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  until  at  last 
the  actual  meaning  seemed  to  flash  on 
him,  and,  with  a  shout  of  laughter,  he 
bolted  in  through  the  opening  of  the 
flags  to  his  former  quarters  below  the 
awning.  I  descended  to  the  cabin, 
breakfast  having  been  announced, 
and  sat  down  to  our  meal,  confront- 
ed by  Paul  Gelid  and  Pepperpot 
Wagttiil.  Presently  we  heard  Aaron 
eing  out,  the  small  shuttle  being 
right  overhead, "  Pegtop,  come  here, 
fegtop,  I  say,  help  roe  on  with  my 
neckcloth — so — that  will  do  ;  now  I 
shall  go  on  deck.  Why,  Pearl,  my 
boy,  what  do  you  want  ?"  and  before 
Pearl  could  set  a  word  in,  Aaron 
continued,  **  i  say.  Pearl,  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  ship,  and  tell  your 
Coromantee  friends  that  it  is  all  a 
humbug—tbat  I  am  not  the  Sultan 
Cocoloo;  farthermore,  that  1  have 
not  a  feather  in  my  tail  like  a  palm 
branch,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  offer 
to  give  them  ocular  proof." 

Pearl  made  his  salam.  '*  Oh,  sir, 
I  fear  that  we  must  not  say  too  much, 
on  that  subject ;  we  have  not  irons 
for  one-half  of  them  savage  negirs ;" 
the  fellow  was  as  black  as  a  coal 
himself ;  "  and  were  they  to  be  unde- 
ceived, why,  reduced  as  out  crew  is, 
they  might  at  any  time  rise  on,  and 
massacre  the  whole  watch." 

"  The  devil  I"  we  could  hear  friend 
Aaron  say ;  *'  oh,  then,  go  forward, 
and  assure  them  that  1  am  a  bigger 
ostrich  than  ever,  and  I  shall  asto- 
nish them  presently,  take  my  word 
for  it.  Pegtop,  come  here,  you 
scoundrel,"  he  continued ;  "  1  say. 
Pegtop,  get  me  out  my  uniform 
coat," — our  friend  was  a  captain  of 
Jamaica  militia — "so — and  my  sword 
— that  will  do— and  here,  pull  off  my 
trowsers,  it  will  be  more  classic  to 
peranfbulate  in  my  shirt,  in  case  it 
really  be  necessary  to  persuade  them 
that  the  palm  branch  was  all  a  figure 
of  speech.  Now,  my  hat — there — 
walk  before  roe,  and  fan  me  with  the 
top  of  that  herring  barrel." 

This  was  a  lid  of  one  of  the  wad- 
ding-tubs, which,  to  come  up  to  Jig- 
maree's  notions  of  neatness,  had  been 
fitted  with  covers,  and  forth  stumped 
Bang,  preceded  by  Pegtop  doing  the 
honours.  But  the  instant  he  appear-  * 
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ed  from  beneath  the  flags,  the  same 
wild  shout  arose  from  the  captive 
slaves  forward,  who,  that  is  such  of 
them  as  were  not  fettered,  imme- 
diately began  to  bundle  and  tumble 
round  our  friend,  rubbing  their  flat 
noses  and  woolly  heads  all  over  him, 
and  taking  hold  of  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, whereby  hb  personal  decency 
was  so  seriously  periled,  that  after 
an  unavailing  attempt  to  shake  them 
off",  he  fairly  bolted,  and  ran  for  shel- 
ter, once  more,  under  the  awning, 
amidst  the  suppressed  mirth  of  the 
whole  crew,  Aaron  himself  laughing 
louder  than  any  of  them  all  the 
while.  "  1  say,  Tom,  and  fellow* 
sufferers,*'  auoth  he,  after  he  had  run 
to  earth  under  the  awniog,  and  look- 
ing down  the  scuttle  into  the  cabin 
where  we  were  at  breakfast,  '*  how 
am  I  to  get  into  the  cabin  ?  if  I  go 
out  on  the  quarter-deck  but  one 
arm*s  length,  in  order  to  reach  the 
companion,  these  barbarians  will  be 
at  me  again.    Ah,  I  see" — 

Whereupon,  without  more  ado,  he 
stuck  his  leffs  down  through  the 
small  hatch  right  over  the  breakfast 
table,  with  the  intention  of  descend- 
ing, and  the  first  thing  he  accom- 
plished, was  to  pop  his  foot  into  a 
large  dish  of  scalding  hominy,  or 
hasty-pudding,  made  of  Indian  corn 
meal,  with  which  Wagtail  was  in  the 
habit  of  commencing  his  stowage  at 
breakfast.  But  this  proving  too  hot 
for  comfort,  he  instantly  drew  it  out, 
and  in  his  attempt  to  reascend,  he 
stuck  his  bespattered  toe  into  Paul 
Gelid's  mouth.  «  Oh  I  oh  1"  exclaim- 
ed Paul,  while  little  Wagtail  lay 
back  laughing  like  to  die;  but  the 
next  instant  Bang  gave  another 
struggle,  or  wallop,  Tike  a  peUoch 
in  shoal-water,  whereby  Pepperpot 
borrowed  a  good  kick  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  down  came  the 
Crreat  Ostrich,  Aaron  Bang,  but  with- 
out any  feather  in  his  tail,  as  I  can 
avouch,  slap  upon  the  table,  smash- 
ing cups  and  saucers,  and  hominy, 
and  devil  knows  what  all,  to  pieces, 
as  he  floundered  on  the  board.  This 
was  so  absurd,  that  we  were  all  ob- 
liged to  give  uncontrolled  course 
to  our  mirth  for  a  minute  or  two, 
when,  makinff  the  best  of  the  wreck, 
we  contrived  to  breakfast  in  tole- 
rable comfort. 

Soon  after  the  meal  was  finished, 
a  light  air  enabled  us  once  more  to 


lie  our  course,  and  we  mdually 
crept  to  the  northward,  until  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  after  which 
time  it  fell  calm  again.  I  went  down 
to  the  cabin ;  Bang  had  been  over- 
hauling my  small  library,  when  a 
shelf  gave  way  (the  whole  affair 
having  been  injured  by  a  round  shot 
in  the  action,  which  had  torn  right 
through  the  cabin),  so  down  caioe 
several  scrolls,  rolled  up,  and  cover* 
ed  with  brown  paper. 

«  What  are  all  these  ?"  I  could 
here  our  friend  say. 

**  They  are  my  logs,"  said  I. 

«  Your  what?" 

"  My  private  journals." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Aaron.  "  I  will 
have  a  turn  at  them,  with  your  per- 
mission. But  what  is  this  so  care- 
fully bound  with  red  tape,  and  seal- 
ed, and  marked— let  me  see,  '  Tho* 
mas  Cringle,  his  log-book.' " 

He  looked  at  me. — **  Why,  my 
dear  sir,  to  say  the  truth,  that  is  my 
first  attempt;  full  of  trash,  believe 
me; — what  else  could  you  expect 
from  so  mere  a  lad  as  I  vras  when 
I  wrote  it?" 

*< '  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,' 
Tom,  my  boy ;  so  may  I  peruse  it; 
may  I  read  it  for  the  edification  of 
my  learned  allies, — Pepperpot  Wag- 
taiU  and  Paul  Gelid,  Esquires  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  1  replied,"  no  objec- 
tion in  the  world,  but  you  will  laugh 
at  me,  I  know;  still,  do  as  you 
please,  only,  had  you  not  better  bare 
your  wound  dressed  first?" 

"  My  wound!  Poo,  poo!  just 
enough  to  swear  by — a  flea-bite^ 
never  mind  it;  so  here  goes— 

"  Thomas  Cringle,  his  log-book.— 
"  Arrived  in  Portsmouth,  by  the  De- 
fiance, at  ten,  a.  m.  on  such  a  day. 
Waited  on  the  Commissioner,  to 
whom  I  had  letters,  and  said  I  wm 
appointed  to  the  Torch.  Same  day, 
went  on  board  and  took  up  my  berth 
in  said  vessel'* — 

**  Ahem,  ahem  I"  quoth  Bang; 
**  stifling  hot  benh ;  mouldy  biscuit; 
and  so  on." 

"  Why,  nothing  very  entertaining 
in  all  this,  certainly — let  me  see,— 
*'  My  mother's  list  makes  it  fifteen 
shirts,  whereas  I  only  have  twelve." 

**  Come,"  said  Bang,  '*  that  is  an 
incident." 

<*  Admiral  made  the  signal  to 
weigh,  wind  at  S  W.,  fresh  and 
squally.    Stockings  should  be  one 
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dosoi  worsted,  Uiree  of  cotton,  two  like  the  thatch  of  a  dustman,  com- 

ofsilk;  find  only  half  a  dozen  worst-  posed  of  canyass,  well  tarred,  with 

ed,  two  of  cotton,  and  one  of  silk,  no  snout,  and  having  a  long  flap 

Fired  a  gan,  and  weighed."  hanging  down  the  back  to  carry  the 

"Who?"  quoth  Aaron,'*  you  or  the  rain  over    the    cape  of  the  jacket. 

Admiral,  or  the  worsted,  cotton,  or  His   chin   was  embedded  in  a  red 

lilk  stockings  ?"  comforter  that  rose  to  his  ears.    His 

"  Oh,    botheration  I    I  said   you  trunk  was  first  of  all  cased  in  a  shirt 

would  glean  nothing  worth  having,  of  worsted  stocking-net ;   over  this 

my  dear  air,  and  you  see  I  did  not  he  had  a  coarse  linen  shirt,  then  a 

deceive  you.'*  thick  cloth  waistcoat;  a  shag  jacket 

"  Posaibly  not,"quoth  he,  **  but  let  was  the  next  layer,  and  over  that  was 

me  judge  for  myself.  Master  Jiim'  rigged  the  large  cumbrous  pea  jacket^ 

Mu.'*  reaching  to  his  knees.    As  for  his 

•*  Downs — Goodwin  Sands." —   ^  lower  spars,  the  rig  was  still  more 

"  Hum,  hum  I  Ah,  come,  here  is  peculiar :— first  of  all,  he  had  on  a 

something  continuous.  Let  me  clear  pair  of  most  comfortable  woollen 

my  harmonious  voice.    Wagtail,  my  stockings,  what  we  call  fleecy  hosiery 

boy — Gelid,  dear,  lend  me  your  ears,  — and  the  beauties  are  peculiarly  nice 

they  are  long  enough, — they  would  in  this  respect, — then  a  pair  of  strong 

make  purses,  if  not  silk  ones.    Here  fearnaught    trowsers ;    over    these 

goes" —  again  are  drawn  up  another  pair  of 

"  Tom  Cringle's  first  log. — Sailed  stockings,  thick  rig-  and-furrow,  as 
for  the  North  Sea,deucedly  sea^sick;  we  call  them  in  Scotland,  and  above 
was  told  that  fat  pork  was  the  best  all  this  were  drawn  a  pair  of  long, 
epecific,  if  bolted  half  raw^  did  not  well -greased,  and  liquored  boots, 
find  it  much  of  a  tonic ; — passed  a  reachmg  half  way  up  the  thigh,  and 
terrible  night,  and  for  four  hours  of  altogether  impervious  to  wet.  How- 
it  obliged  to  ke<*p  watch,  more  dead  ever  comfortable  this  costume  may  be 
than  alive.  On  the  evening  of  the  in  bad  weather  tn  board,  it  is  clear 
third  day,  we  were  ofi"  Harwich,  and  enough  that  any  culprit  so  swathed, 
then  got  a  slant  of  wind  that  enabled  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  being 
us  to  lay  our  course."               *  saved,   were  he   to  fall  overboard. 

"  Lie  our  course,  I  would  have  The  wind  veered  round  and  round, 

written,"  said  Aaron.              _  and  baffled,  and  checked  us  off,  so 

**  We  stood  on,  and  next  morning,  that  it  was  the  sixth  night  after  we 

in  the   cold,  miserable,  drenching  had  taken  bur  departure  from  Har- 

haze   of  an  October  daybreak,  we  wich  before  we  saw  Heligoland  light 

passed  through  a  fleet  of  fi^hinff-  We  then  bore  away  for  Cuxbaven, 

DoatH  at  anchor.  '  At  anchor,' thought  and  I  now  knew  for  the  first  time 

I,  *  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sea, —  that  we  had  a  government  emissary 

but  BO  it  was — all  with  their  tiny  of  some  kind  or  another  on  board, 

cabooses,  smoking  cheerily,  and  a  although  he  had  hitherto  confined 

solitary  figure,  as  broad  as  it  was  himself  strictly  to  the  captain's  ca« 

long,  stifly  walking  to  and  fro  on  bin. 

the  confined  decks  of  the  little  ves-  "  All  at  once  it  came  on  to  blow 

sela.    It  was  now  that  for  the  first  from  the  north-east,  and  we  were 

time  I  knew  the  value  of  the  saying,  again  driven  back  among  the  Eng- 

*  a  fisherman's  walk,  two  steps  and  lish  fishing-boats.    The  weather  was 

overboard.'     With  regard  to  these  thick  as  butter-milk,  so  we  had  to 

same  fishermen,  I  cannot  convey  a  keep  the  bell  constantly  ringing,  as 

better  notion  of  them,  than  by  de-  we  could  not  see  the  jib-boom-end 

scribing  one  of  the  two  North  Sea  from    the    forecastle.     Every  now 

pilots  whom  we  had  on  board :  well,  and  then  we  heard  a  small,  hard, 

this  pilot  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  sub-  clanking  tinkle,  from    the    fishing- 

ject,  about  six  feet  or  so,  with  a  blue  boats,  as  if  an  old  pot  had  been 

face — 1  could  not  call  it  red,  and  a  struck  instead  of  a  bell,  and  a  faint 

hawk'a-bill  nose,    of  the  colour  of  hollo,"  Fishing*  smack,"  as  we  shot 

bronze.    His    head   was    defended  past  them  in  the  fog,  while  we  could 

from  the  weather  by  what  is  tech-  scarcely  see  the  vessels  at  all.^   The 

nically  called  a  south-west,  pronoun-  morning  after  this  particular  time  to 

ced  sow-wests  cap,  which  is  in  shape  which  I  allude,  was  darker  than  any 
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which  had  gone  before  it;  absolutely 
you  could  not  see  the  breadth  of  the 
ship  from  you;  and  as  we  had  not 
taken  the  sun  for  five  days,  we  had 
to  grope  our  way  almost  entirely  by 
the  lead.  I  had  the  forenoon  watch, 
during  the  whole  of  which  we  were 
amongst  a  little  fleet  of  fishfnff- 
boats,  although  we  could  scarcely 
see  them,  but  being  unwilling  to  lose 
ground  by  lying  to,  we  fired  a  gun 
every  half  hour,  to  give  the  small 
craft  notice  of  our  vicmity,  that  they 
might  keep  their  bells  a-going.  Every 
three  or  tour  minutes,  the  marine 
drum-boy,  or  some  amateur  per- 
former,— ^for  most  sailors  would  give 
a  glass  of  ffrog  any  day  to  be  allowed 
to  beat  a  drum  for  five  minutes  on 
end, — beat  a  short  roll,  and  often  as 
we  drove  along,  under  a  reefed  fore- 
sail, and  close  reefed  topsails,  we 
could  hear  the  answering  tinkle  be- 
fore we  saw  the  craft  from  which  it 
proceeded, and  when  we  did  perceive 
her  as  we  flew  across  her  stern,  we 
could  only  see  it,  and  her  mast,  and 
one  or  two  well  swathed,  hardy  fish- 
ermen, the  whole  of  the  little  vessel 
forward  being  hid  in  a  cloud. 

"  I  had  been  invited  this  day  to  dine 
with  the  Captain,  Mr  Splhiter,  the 
first  lieutenant  being  also  of  the 
party;  the  cloth  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  we  had  all  had  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine  a-piece,  when  the  fog 
settled  down  so  thickly,  although  it 
was  not  more  than  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  that  the  captain  desired 
that  the  lamp  might  be  lit  It  was 
done,  and  I  was  remarking  the  con- 
trast between  the  dull,  dusky,  brown 
light,  or  rather  the  palpable  London 
fog  that  came  through  thq  sky-light, 
and  the  bright  yellow  sparkle  of  the 
lamp,  when  the  second  lieutenant, 
Mr  Treenail,  came  down  the  ladder. 

**  *  We  have  shoaled  our  water  to 
five  fathom,  sir — shells  and  stones. 
Here,  Wilson,  bring  in  the  lead.' 

"  The  leadsman,  in  his  pea  jacket 
and  shag  trowaers,  with  the  rain- 
drop hanging  to  his  nose,  and  a  large 
knot  in  his  cneek  from  a  junk  of  to- 
bacco therein  stowed,  with  pale,  wet 
visage,  and  whiskers  sparkling  with 
moisture,  while  his  long  black  hair 
hune  damp  and  lank  over  his  fine 
forehead,  and  the  stand-up  cape  of 
his  coat,  immediately  presentedhim- 
self  at  the  door,  with  the  lead  in  his 
claws,  an  octagonal  shaped  cone,  like 
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the  weight  of  a  window  saah,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering 
away  nearly  to  a  point  at  top,  where 
it  was  flattened,  and  a  hole  pierced 
for  the  line  to  be  fastened  to.  At 
the  lower  end — the  butt-end,  as  I 
would  say — there  was  ahollo  w  scoop- 
ed out,  and  filled  with  grease,  so 
that,  when  the  lead  was  cast,  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  sand,  or  shells,  or 
mud,  that  came  up  adhering  to  thw 
lard,  indicated,  along  with  &e  depth 
of  water,  our  situation  in  the  North 
Sea ;  and  by  this,  indeed,  we  guided 
our  course,  in  the  absence  of  all 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  our  posi- 
tion by  observations  of  the  sun.  The 
Captain  consulted  the  chart — '  Sand 
ana  shells;  why,  you  should  h&re 
deeper  water,  Mr  Treenail.  Any  of 
'the  fishing-boats  near  you  ?* 

" '  Not  at  present,  sir ;  but  we  can- 
not be  far  off  some  of  them.' 

*•  *  Well,  let  me  know  when  you 
come  near  any  of  them.' 

**  A  little  after  this,  as  became  my 
situation,  I  rose  and  made  my  bow, 
and  went  on  deck.   By  this  time  the 
night  had  fallen,  and  it  was  thicker 
than  ever,  so  that,  standing  hmde 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  you  could  not 
see  farther  forward  than  the  booms; 
yet  it  was  not  dark  either,  that  is,  it 
was  moonlight,  so  that  the  haze, 
thick  as  it  was,  had  that  silver  gauze- 
like appearance,  as  if  it  had  heeu 
luminous  in  itself,  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed to  any  one  who  has  not  seen 
it.    The  gun  had  been  fired  jast  as  I 
came  on  deck,  but  no  responding 
tinkle  gave  notice  of  any  vessel  be- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood.    Ten  mi- 
nutes, it  may  have  been  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  a  short  roll  of  the 
drum  was  beaten  from  the  forecas- 
tle, where  I  was  standing.    At  the 
moment,  I  thought  I  heard  a  holla, 
but  I  could  not  be  sure ;  presentlj  I 
saw  a  small  light,  with  a  misty  halo 
surrounding  it,  just  under  the  bow- 
sprit— •  Port  your  helm,'  sung  out 
the  boatswain ;  *  port  your  helm,  or 
we  shall  be  over  a  fishing-boat !'  A 
cry  arose  from  beneath ;  a  black  ob- 
ject was  for  an  instant  distinguish- 
able, and  the  next  moment  a  crash 
was  heard ;   the  spritsail-jrard  rat- 
tled, and  broke  off  sharp  at  the  point, 
where  it  crossed  the  bowsprit;  and 
a  heavy  smashing  thump  against  our 
bows  told  in  fearful  language  that 
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we  had  ruo  her  dewo.  Three  of  the 
men  and  a  boy  hung  on  by  the  rig* 
gbg  of  the  bowsprit,  and  were 
broaght  safely  on  board;  but  two 
poor  fellows  peritthed,  with  their 
Uoat.  It  appeared  that  they  had 
broken  their  bell,  and  although  they 
Baw  us  coming,  they  had  no  better 
means  than  shouting,  and  showing  a 
lifht,  to  advertise  us  of  their  yici- 
Bity. 

'*  Next  morning  the  wind  once  more 
chopped  round,   and   the  weather 
cleared, and  in four-and-twenty  hours 
thereafter  we  were  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  with  three  miles  of  white 
foaming  ahoals  between  us  and  the 
land  alCuxhaven,roaringand  hissing, 
IS  if  ready  to  swallow  us  up.   It  was 
low  water,  and,  as  our  object  was  to 
land  the  Emissary  at  Cuxhaven,  we 
had  to  wait,  having  no  pilot  for  the 
port, although  we  had  the  signal  flying 
for  one  all  morning,  until  noon,  when 
we  ran  in  close  to  the  green  mound 
which  constituted  the  rampart  of  the 
fort  at  the  entrance.    To  our  great 
sorpriae,  when  we  hoisted  our  co- 
lours and  pennant,  and  fired  a  gun 
to  leeward,  there  was  no  flag  hoisted 
in  anawer  at  the  flag-staff,  nor  was 
there  any  indication  of  a  single  living 
soul  on  shore  to  welcome  us.    Mr 
Splinter  and  the  Captain  were  stand- 
ii^  together  at  the  gangway — '  Why, 
sir,'  said  the  former,  *  this  silence 
somewhat  surprises  me:  what  say 
you,  Cheragoux?*  to  the    govern- 
ment emissary  or  messenger  already 
mentioned,  who  was  peermg  through 
the  glass  close  by. 

** '  Why,  mi  Lieutenant,  I  don'tcer- 
tain  dat  all  ish  right  on  sore  dere.' 

"  *  No,'  said  Captain  Deadeye; 
'  why,  what  do  you  see  ?' 

^  *  it  ish  not  so  mosh  vat  I  shee,  as 
rat  I  no  shee,  sir,  dat  trembles  me. 
It  cannot  surely  be  possib  dat  de 
Prussian  an'  Hanoverian  troop  have 
left  de  place,  and  dat  dese  dem 
Franceman  ave  advance  so  far  as  de 
Elbe  autrefois,  dat  ish,  once  more  ?' 

** '  French,'  said  Deadeye ;  '  poo, 
nonsense;  no  French  hereabouts; 
none  nearer  than  those  cooped  up  in 
Hamburgh  with  Davoust,  take  my 
word  for  it.' 

**  *  I  sail  take  your  vord  for  any  ting 
else  in  de  large  vorld,  mi  Capitan ; 
but  I  see  someting  glance  behind  dat 
rampart,  parapet  you  call,  dat  look 

dem  like  de  shako  of  de  infanterie 
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ieyere  of  dat  willain  de  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Ah !  I  see  de  red  worst- 
ed epaulet  of  de  grenadier  also; 
sacrcy  vat  is  dat  pof  of  vite  smoke  ?' 

"  What  it  was  we  soon  ascertained 
to  our  heavy  cost,  for  the  shot  that 
had  been  fired  at  us  from  a  long'32- 
pound  gun,  took  effect  right  abaft  the 
foremast,  and  killed  three  men  out- 
right, and  wounded  two.  Several 
other  shots  followed,  but  with  less 
sure  aim.  Returning  the  fire  was  of 
no  use,  as  our  carrunades  could  not 
have  pitched  their  metal  much  more 
than  half-way ;  or,  even  if  they  had 
been  long  guns,  they  would  merely 
have  plumped  the  balls  into  the  turf 
rampart,  witliout  hurting  any  one. 
So  we  wisely  hauled  off,  and  ran  up 
the  river  with  the  young  flood  for 
about  an  hour,  until  we  anchored 
close  to  the  Hanoverian  bank,  near 
a  gap  in  the  dike,  where  we  waited 
till  the  evening. 

"  As  soon  as  the  night  fell,  a  boat 
with  mufiled  oars  was  manned,  to 
carry  the  messenger  on  shore.  I  was 
in  it ;  Mr  Treenail,  the  second  lieu- 
tenant, steering.  We  pulled  in  right 
for  a  breach  in  the  dike,  lately  cut 
by  the  French,  in  order  to  inundate 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  as  the  Elbe 
at  high  water  is  hereabouts  much 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country, 
we  were  soon  sucked  into  the  cur- 
rent, and  had  only  to  keep  our  oars 
in  the  water,  pulling  a  stroke  now 
and  then  to  give  the  boat  steerage 
way.  As  we  shot  through  the  gap 
into  the  smooth  water  beyond,  we 
then  once  more  gave  way,  the  boat's 
head  being  kept  in  the  direction  of 
lip;hts  that  we  saw  twinkling  in  the 
distance,  apparently  in  some  village 
beyond  the  inner  embankment,  when 
all  at  once  we  dashed  in  amongst 
thousands  of  wild-geese,  which  rose 
with  a  clang,  and  a  concert  of  quack- 
ing, screaming,  and  hissing,  that  was 
startling  enough.  We  skimmed  stea- 
dily on  m  the  same  direction — '  Oars, 
men  V  We  were  by  this  time  close 
to  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  perched 
on  the  forced  ground  or  embank- 
ment, and  the  messenger  hailed  in 
German. 

«'  Qui  viveP  sung  out  a  gruff 
voice ;  and  we  heard  the  clank  of  a 
musket,  as  if  some  one  had  cast  it 
from  his  shoulder,  and  caught  it  in 
his  hands,  as  he  brought  it  down  to 
the  charge.    Our  passenger  seemed 
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a  little  taken  aback ;  but  be  hailed  you  will  be  ligere  in  &e  Elbe  or  no. 

again,  still  in  German.    '  Parole!  Hark !' 

replied  the  man.     A  pause.    '  The  ^  We  all  pricked  up  our  cars,  and 

watchword,  or  I  fire.'    We  had  none  strained  our  eyes,  while  a  bright, 

to  give.  spitting,  sparkling  fire  of  musketry 

'*/  Pull  round,  men,*  said  the  Lieu-  opened  at  the  ^ap,  but  there  was  no 

tenant,  wiih  freat  quickness ;  '  pull  ping  pinging  ot  the  shot  overhead, 

the   starboard  oars;  we  are  in  the  '*' They  cannot  be  firing  at  us,  sir,* 

wrong  box ;  back  water  the  larboard,  said  the  coxswain ;  '  none  of  tliem 

That*8  it  I  give  way,  men.'  bullets  are  telling  here  away.' 

*'  A  flash— crack  went  the  sentry's  *'  Presently  a  smart  fire  was  return- 
piece,  and  ping  sung  the  ball  over  ed  in  three  distinct  clusters  from  the 
our  heads.  Another  pause.  Then  water,  and  whereas  the  firing  at  first 
a  volley  from  a  whole  platoon.  Again  had  only  lit  up  the  dark  figures  of 
all  was  dark  and  silent.  Presently  a  the  French  soldiery,  and  the  black 
field-piece  was  fired,  and  several  outline  of  the  bank  on  which  they 
rockets  were  let  off  in  our  direction,  were  posted,  the  flashes  that  answer- 
by  whose  light  we  could  see  a  whole  ed  them  shewed  us  three  armed 
company  of  French  soldiers  standing  boats  attempting  to  force  the  pasiiage. 
to  their  arms,  with  several  cannon.  In  a  minute  the  firing  ceased;  the 
but  we  weire  speedily  out  of  the  measured  splash  of  oars  was  heard, 
reach  of  their  musketry  ;,but  several  as  boats  approached  us. 
round  shots  were  fired  at  us,  that  **  *  Who's  there  ?*  sung  out  the  lieu- 
hissed,  recochetting  along  the  water  tenant. 

close  by  us.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  **  *  Torches,'  was  the  answer, 
in  the  boat  all  this  time,  but  we  con-  -  ** '  All's  well, Torches,'  rejoined  Mr 
tinned  to  pull  for  the  opening  in  the  Treenail ;  and  presently  the  jolly- 
dike,  although,  the  current  being  boat,  and  launch  and  cutter  of  the 
strong  against  us,  we  made  but  little  Torch,  with  twenty  marines,  and  six- 
way;  while  the  chance  of  being  cut  and-thlrty  seamen,  all  armed,  were 
off  by  the  Johnny  Crapeaus  netting  alongside. 

round  the  top  of  the  embankment,  "'  Whatcheer,  Treenail,  my  boy?' 

so  as  to  command  the  gap  before  we  quoth  Mr  Splinter, 

could  reach  it,  became  every  mo-  "' Why,  not  much;  the  French,  who 

ment  more  alarming.  we  were  told  had  left  the  Elbe  en- 

<*  The  messenger  was  in  great  tribu-  tirely,  are  still  here,  as  well  as  at 

lation,  and  made  several  barefaced  Cuxhaven,  not  in  force  certainly,  but 

attempts  to  stow  himself  away  under  sufiiciently  strong  to  have  peppered 

the  stem  sheets.  us  very  decently. 

'*Thegallantfellowswhocomposed  "'What,  are  any  of  the  people 

the  crew  strained  at  their  oars  until  hurt?' 

everv  thing  cracked  again ;  but  as  the  **  *  No,'  said  the  garrulous  emisaaiy. 
flood  made,  the  current  against  us  '  No,  not  hurt,  but  some  of  us  fright- 
increased,  and  we  barely  held  our  ened  leetle  piece — ah,  very  mo8h,^'e 
own.   '  Steer  her  out  of  the  current,  voua  assure, 

man,'  said  the  lieutenant  to  the  " '  Speak  for  yourself,  Master  Pie- 
coxswain  ;  the  man  put  the  tiller  to  nipo,'  said  Treenail.  *  But,  Splinter, 
port  as  he  was  ordered.  my  man,  now  since  the  enemy  have 

« *  Vat  you  do  soch  a  ting  for,  Mr  occupied  the  dyke  in  front,  how  the 

Capitan  Lieutenant  ?'  said  the  emis-  deuce  shall  we  get  back  into  the 

sary.     *  Oh  I  you  not  pershave  you  river,  tell  me  that?' 

are  rone  in  onder  de  ign  bank.   How  " '  Why,'  said  the  senior  lieuten- 

you  shall  satisfy  me,  no  France  tn-  ant, '  we  must  go  as  we  came.' 

fanterie  iegere  dere,  too,  more  as  in  ''And  here  thegroans  from  two  poor 

de  fort,  eh?    How  you  sail  satisfy  fellows  who  had  been  hit  were  heard 

me.  Mister  Capitan  Lieutenant,  eh  V  from  the  bottom  of  the  launch.  The 

" '  Hold  your  blasted  tongue,  will  cutter  was  by  this  time  close  to  ub, 

you,'    said  Treenail,  '  and  the  in-  on  the  larboard  side,  commanded  bjr 

fantry  legere    be    damned    simply.  Mr  Julius   Csesar  Tip,  the  senior 

Mind  your  eye,  my  fine  fellow,  or  I  midshipman,  vulgarly  called  in  the 

shall  be  much  inclined  to  see  whether  shipBa/Ao^,  or  the  art  of  sinking,  from 
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iui  mlher  unromaiiiic  name.  Hef  e 
iho  ft  low  moaniDg  evinced  the  pre* 
cisioD  of  the  Pfencb man's  fire. 

** '  Lord,  Mr  Treenail,  a  sharp 
brush  that  was.' 

"*  *  Hush/  quoth  Treenail.  At  this 
moment  three  rockets  hissed  up  into 
the  dark  sky,  and  for  an  instant  the 
bull  and  rigging  of  the  sloop  of  war 
at  anchor  in  the  river,  glanced  in  the 
blue-white  glare,  and  vanished  again, 
like  a  spectre,  leaving  us  in  more 
thick  darkness  than  before. 

*■< Gemini!  whatisthatnow?' quoth 
Tip,  as  we  distinctly  heard  the  com- 
mixed rumbling  and  rattliog  sound 
of  artillery  scampering  along  the 
dike. 

** '  The  ship  has  sent  up  these  rock- 
ets to  warn  us  of  our  danger,'  said  Mr 
Treenail.  '  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Ah,  Splinter,  we  are  in  a  scrape — 
there  they  have  hrought  up  field- 
pieces,  don't  you  hear  ?' 

**  Splinter  had  heard  it  as  well  as  his 
junior  officer.  '  True  enough,  Tree- 
sail  ;  so  the  sooner  we  make  a  dash 
through  the  opening  the  better.' 

•*  •  Agreed.' 

**  By  some  impulse  peculiar  to 
British  sailors,  the  men  were  just 
about  cheering,  when  their  com- 
maoding  officer's  voice  controlled 
tbem.  '  Hark,  my  brave  fellows, 
iiUnce  as  you  value  your  lives.' 

**  So  away  we  pulled,  the  tide  bein^ 
now  nearly  on  the  turn,  and  present- 
ly we  were  so  near  the  opening  that 
we  could  see  the  signal-lights  in  the 
rigging  of  the  sloop  of  war.  All  was 
quiet  on  the  dike. 

"  *  Zounds,  they  have  retreated  after 
all,'  said  Mr  Treenail. 

••  •  Whoo— o,  whoo — o,'  shouted  a 
gruff  Toice  from  the  shore. 

**  *  There  they  are  still,'  said  Splin- 
ter. '  Marines,  stand  by,  don't  throw 
away  a  shot;  men,  pull  like  fury.  So, 
give  way  my  lads,  a  minute  of  that 
strain  will  shoot  us  along  side  of  the 
old  brig — that's  it — hurrah  I' 

**  *  Hurrah !'  shouted  the  men  in 
answer,  but  his  and  their  exclama- 
tions were  cut  short  by  a  volley  of 
musketry.  The  fierce  mustaches,  pale 
faces,  glazed  shakoes,  blue  uniforms, 
and  red  epaulets,  of  the  French  in- 
fsDtry,  glanced  for  a  moment,  and 
then  all  was  dark  again. 

**'  Fire  I'  The  marines  in  the  three 
boats  returned  the  salute,  and  by  the 
flashes  we  saw  three  pieces  of  field 
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artillery  in  the  very  act  of  being  un* 
limbered.  We  could  distinctly  hear 
the  clash  of  the  mounted  artillery- 
men's sabres  against  their  horses' 
flanks,  as  they  rode  to  the  rear,  their 
burnished  accoutrements  glancing  at 
every  sparkle  of  the  musketry.  We 
pulled  like  fiends,  and  being  the  fast- 
est boat,  soon  headed  the  launch  and 
cutter,  who  were  returning  the  ene- 
my's fire  brilliantly,  when  crack — ^a 
six-pound  shot  drove  our  boat  into 
staves,  and  all  hands  were  the  next 
moment  squattering  in  the  water.  I 
sank  a  good  bit,  I  suppose,  for  when 
I  rose  to  the  surface,  half  drowned 
and  giddy  and  confused,  and  striking 
out  at  random,  the  first  thing  I  recol- 
lected was,  a  bard  hand  being  wrung 
into  my  neckerchief,  while  a  gruff 
voice  shouted  in  my  ear— 
** '  Rendez  vousy  mon  cher* 
*  Resistance  was  useless.  I  was 
forcibly  dragged  up  the  bank,  where 
both  musketry  and  cannon  were  still 
playing  on  the  boats,  which  had,  how- 
ever, by  this  time  got  a  good  offing. 
I  soon  knew  they  were  safe  by  the 
Torch  opening  a  ftre  of  round  and 
grape  on  the  head  of  the  dike,  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  boats  had  been 
accounted  for.  The  French  party 
now  ceased  firing,  and  retreated  by 
the  edge  of  the  inundation,  keeping 
the  dike  between  tbem  and  the  brig, 
all  except  the  artillery,  who  had  to 
scamper  off,  running  the  gauntlet  on 
the  crest  of  the  embankment  until 
they  got  beyond  the  range  of  the 
carronades.  I  was  conveyed  between 
two  grenadiers,  along  the  water's 
edge,  so  long  98  the  ship  was  firing ; 
but  when  that  ceased,  I  was  clapped 
on  one  of  the  limbers  of  the  field- 
guns,  and  strapped  down  to  it  be- 
tween two  of  the  artillerymen. 

"  We  rattled  along,  until  we  came 
up  to  the  French  oivouac,  where 
round  a  large  fire,  kindled  in  what 
seemed  to  have  been  a  farmyard, 
were  assembled  about  fifty  or  sixty 
French  soldiers.  Their  arms  were 
piled  under  a  low  project! nsr  roof  of 
an  out-house,  while  the  fire  nickered 
upon  their  dark  figures,  and  glanced 
on  their  bright  accoutrements,  and 
lit  up  the  wall  of  the  house  that  com- 
posed one  side  of  the  square.  I  was 
immediately  marched  between  a  file 
of  men,  into  a  small  room  in  the  out- 
house, where  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  detachment  was  seated  at 
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a  table,  a  blazing  wood  fire  roarinff 
in  the  chimney.  He  was  a  genteel. 
Blender,  dark  man,  with  very  large 
black  mustaches,  and  fine  sparkling 
black  eyes,  and  had  apparently  just 
dismounted,  for  the  mud  was  fresh 
on  his  boots  and  trowsprs.  The  lat- 
ter were  blue,  with  a  broad  gold  lace 
down  the  seam,  and  fastened  by  a 
strap  under  his  boot,  from  which 
projected  a  long  fixed  spur" 

"  Nothing  very  noticeable  in  all 
this,"  said  Mr  Bang. 

"  Possibly  not,  my  dear  sir,"  I  re- 
plied ;  '<  but  to  me  it  was  remarkable 
as  an  unusual  dress  for  a  miiitaire, 
the  British  army  being,  at  the  time  I 
write  of,  still  in  the  age  of  breeches 
and  gaiters  or  tall  boots,  long  cues 
and  pipeclay — that  is,  those  troops 
which  I  had  seen  at  home,  althouffh 
I  believe  the  great  Duke  had  already 
relaxed  a  number  of  these  absurdi- 
ties in  Spain." 

"  His  single-breasted  coat  was 
buttoned  close  up  to  his  throat,  and 
without  an  inch  of  lace  except  on  his 
crimson  collar,  which  fitted  close 
I'ound  his  neck,  and  was  richly  em* 
broidered  with  gold  acorn  and  oak 
leaves,  as  were  the  crimson  cuffs  to 
his  sleeves.  He  wore  two  immense 
and  very  handsome  gold  epaulets. 

" '  ^y  good  boy,'  said  he,  after  the 
officer  who  had  captured  me  had  told 
his  story — <  so  your  Government 
thinks  the  Emperor  is  retreating  from 
the  Elbe  ?' 

"  I  was  a  tolerable  French  scholar, 
as  tiroes  went,  and  answered  him  as 
well  as  I  could. 

**  *  I  have  said  nothing  about  that, 
sir ;  but,  from  your  question,  I  pre- 
sume you  command  the  rear-guard. 
Colonel  r 

**  *  How  strong  is  your  squadron  on 
the  river?'  said  he,  parrying  the 
question. 

''  *  There  is  only  one  sloop  of  war, 
sir' — and  I  spoke  the  truth. 

"  He  looked  at  me,  and  smiled  in- 
credulously ;  and  then  continued — 
^  *"  I  don't  command  ther^or-guard, 
sir — but  I  waste  time — are  the  boats 
ready  ?' 

"He  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

" '  Then  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and 
let  off  the  rockets;  they  will  see  them 
at  Cuxhaven — men,  fall  in — march' — 
and  off  we  all  trundled  towards  the 
river  again. 


"  When  we  arrived  there,  we  found 
ten  Blankenese  boats,  two  of  them 
very  large,  and  fittA  with  sliding 
platforms.  The  four  field-pieces 
were  run  on  board,  two  into  each; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  embarked 
in  them  and  the  other  craft,  which  I 
found  partly  loaded  with  sacks  of 
com.  I  was  in  one  of  the  smallest 
boats  with  the  colonel.  When  we 
were  all  ready  to  shove  off,  *  Lafont,' 
«Baid  he,  '  are  the  men  ready  with 
their  couteaux  ?* 

'* '  They  are,  sir,'  replied  the  ser- 
geant 

"  *  Then  cut  the  horses'  throats— but 
no  firing.'  A  few  bubbling  groans, 
and  some  heavy  falls,  and  a  strug- 
gling splash  or  two  in  the  water, 
showed  that  the  poor  artillery  horses 
had  been  destroyed. 

"  The  wind  was  fair  up  the  river, 
and  away  we  bowled  before  it.  It 
was  clear  to  me  that  the  colonel 
commanding  the  post  had  overrated 
our  strength,  ana,  under  the  belief 
that  we  had  cut  him  off  from  Cux- 
haven, he  had  determined  on  falling 
back  on  Hamburgh. 

**  When  the  morning  broke,  we  were 
close  to  the  beautiful  bank  belotr 
Al  tona.  The  trees  were  beff inning  to 
assume  the  russet  hue  of  autumn, 
and  the  sun  shone  gaily  on  the  prettj 
villas  and  bloomin  gartetu  on  the 
hill  side,  while  here  and  there  a 
Chinese  pagoda,  or  other  fanciful 

f pleasure-house,  with  its  gilded  trel- 
ised  work,  and  little  bells  depend- 
ing from  the  eaves  of  its  many  roofs, 
glancing. like  small  golden  balls,  rose 
from  out  the  fast  thinning  recesses 
of  the  woods.  But  there  was  no  life 
in  the  scene — 'twas  '  Greece,  but 
living  Greece  no  more,'— -not  a  fish- 
ing-boat was  near,  scarcely  a  solitary 
figure  crawled  along  the  b^ch. 

'<  *  What  is  that  ?'  after  we  bad 
passed  Blankenese,  said  Uie  colonel 
quickly.  '  Who  are  those  ?'  as  a 
group  of  three  or  four  men  present- 
ed themselves  at  a  sharp  turning  of 
the  road,  that  wound  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  close  to  the  shore. 

**  *  The  uniform  of  the  Prussians,' 
said  one. 

"  *  Of  the  Russians,'  sard.anotber. 

•<  <  Poo,'  aaid  a  third,  Mt  is  a  pic- 
ket of  the  Prince's;'  and  so  it  was, 
but  the  very  fact  of  his  having  ad- 
vanced his  outposts  so  far,  shewed 
how  he  trembled  for  his  position. 
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After  answering  their  hail,  we  push*  in  a  Flemish  painting,  but  the  devils 

ed  on,  and  as  the  clocks  were  stri-  appeared  to  be  awfully  nasty  in  real 

king  twelve,  we  were  abreast  of  the  life." 

gtroDg  beams  that  were  clamped  to-  "  Oh,  Tom/'  said  Aaron,  **  very 
eether  with  iron,  and  constituted  the  impure  figures  all  these." 
boom  or  chief  water  defence  of  Ham-  '*  But  we  carried  on  until  we  came 
buigfa.    We    passed   through,   and  to  a  large  open  space  fronting  a 
found  an  entire  regiment  under  arms,  beautiful  piece  of  water,  wh  ich  I  was 
close  by  the  Custom-house.    Some-  told  was  the  Alster.    As  I  walked 
bow  or  other,  I  had  drank  deep  of  through  the  narrow  streets,  I  was 
that  John  Bull  prejudice,  which  de-  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
lights  to  disparage  the  physical  con-  gables  of  the  tall  houses  beine  all 
formation  or  our  Gallic  neighbours,  turned    towards  the  thoroughfare, 
sad  hugs  itself  with  the  absurd  no-  and  with  the  stupendous  size  of  the 
tioD,  '  that  on  one  pair  of  English  churches.  We  halted  for  a  moment, 
legs  doth  march  three  Frenchmen.'  in  the  porch  of  one  of  them,  and  my 
Bat  when  I  saw  the  weather-beaten  notions  of  decency  were  not  a  little 
soldier-like    veterans,  who  formed  outraged,  by  seeing  it  filled  with  a 
this  compact  battalion,  part  of  the  squadron  of  dragoons,  the  men  being 
elite  of  the  first  corps,  more  com-  in  the  very  act  of  cleaning  their 
manding  in  its  aspect  from  severe  horses.    At  length  we  came  to  the 
service  having  worn  all  the  gilding  open  space  on  the  Alster,  a  large 
and  lace  away — *  there  was  not  a  parade,  faced  by  a  street  of  splendid 
piece  of  feather  in  the  host' — I  felt  houses  on  the  left  hand,  with  a  row 
the  reality  before  me  fast  overcom-  of  trees  between  them,  and  the  water 
inff  my  preconceived  opinion.  I  had  on  the  right    There  were  two  regi- 
seldom  or  ever  seen  so  fine  a  body  of  ments  of  foot  bivouacking  here,  with 
men,  tall,  square,  and  muscular,  the  their  arms  piled  under  the  trees, 
spreadof  their  shoulders  set  off  from  while  Uie  men  were  variously  em- 
their  large  red  worsted  epaulets,  ployed,  some  on  duty  before  the 
and  the  solidity  of  the  mass  increa-  nouses,  others  cleaning  their  accou- 
sed  by  their  wide  trowsers,  which  in  trements,  and  others  again  playing 
my  mind  contrasted  advantageously  at  all  kinds  of  games.   Presently  we 
with  the  long  gaiters  and  tight  inte-  came  to  a  crowd  of  soldiers  cluster- 
gnments  of  our  own  brave  fellows.  ed  round  a  particular  spot,  some 
"  We  approached  a  group  of  three  laughing,    others    cracking   coarse 
mounted  officers,  and  in  a  few  words  jests,  but  none  at  all  in  the  least  se^ 
&e  officer,  whose  prisoner  I  was,  ex-  rious.      We    could   not  get   near 
plained  the  affair  to  the  chefde  battO'  enough  to  see  distinctly  what  was 
Hon,  whereupon  I  was  immediately  going  on ;  but  we  afterwards  saw, 
placed  underthe  care  ofa  sergeant  and  when   the   crowd   had   dispersed, 
fix  rank  and  file,  and  marched  alonff  three  men  in  the  dress  of  respectable 
the 'chief  canid  for  a  mile,  where!  burghers,  hanging  from  a  low  gibbet, 
could  nothelpremarking  the  number-  — so  low  in  fact,  that  although  their 
leas  large  rafts — ^you  could  not  call  heads  were  not  six  inches  from  the 
them  boats— of  unpainted  pine  timber,  beam,  their  feet  were  scarcely  three 
which  had  arrived  from  the  upper  from  the  ground.  We  soon  arrived  at 
Elbe,1oaded  with  grain,  with  garaens,  thedoor  of  a  large  mansion,  fronting 
absolute  gardens,  and  cow-houses,  this  parade,  where  two  sentries  were 
and  piggeries  on  board;  while  their  walking  backwards   and  forwards 
crews  of  Fierlanders,  men,  women,  before  the  door,  while  &ve  dragoon 
and  children^  cut  a  most  extraordi-  horses,  linked  together,  stood  in  the 
nary  appearance,— the  men  in  iheir  middle  of  the  street^  with  one  sol- 
jackets,  with  buttons  like  pot  lids,  dier  attending  them,  but  there  was 
and  trowsers  fit  to  carry  a  month's  no  other  particular  bustle,  to  mark 
provender  and  a  couple  of  children  the  headquarters    of  the  General 
m ;  and  the  women  with  bearings  commanding.    We  advanced  to  the 
about  the  quarters,  as  if  they  had  cut  entrance— the  sentries  carrying  arms, 
holes  in  large  cheeses,  three  feet  in  and  were  immediately  ushered  into 
diameter  at  least,  and  stuck  them-  a  large  saloon, the  massive  stair  wind- 
selves  through  them — such  stems —  ing  up  along  llie  walls,  with  the  usual 
and  as  to  their  costumes,  all  very  fine  heavy  wooden  balustrade.    We  as- 
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cended  to  the  first  floor,  where  we 
were  encountered  by  three  aides-de- 
camp, in  full  dress,  leaning  with  their 
backs  against  the  hard-wood  railing, 
laughing  and  joking  with  each  other, 
whue  two  wall-lamps  right  opposite 
cast  a  bright  flashing  light  on  their 
splendid  uniforms.  They  were  all 
decore  with  one  order  or  another. 
We  approached. 

•**  Whence,  and  whohave  we  here  ?' 
said  one  of  them,  a  handsome  young 
man,  apparently  not  abo?e  twenty* 
two,  as  I  judged,  with  small  tiny 
black,  jet-black,  mustaches,  and  a 
noble  countenance ;  fine  dark  eyes, 
and  curls  dark  and  clustering. 

"  The  officer  of  my  escort  answer- 
ed, '  A  young  Englishman, — enseigne 
de  vaisseau, 

"  I  was  no  such  thing,  as  a  poor 
middy  has  no  commission,  but  only 
his  rating,  which  even  his  captain, 
without  a  court-martial,  can  take 
away  at  any  time,  and  turn  him  be- 
fore the  mast        * 

'*  At  this  moment,  I  heard  the  clang 
of  a  sabre,  and  the  jingle  of  spurs 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  gi'oup  was 
joined  by  my  captor.  Colonel  *  *  *. 

'' '  Ah,  colonel  I'  exclaimed  the 
aides,  in  a  volley,  '  where  the  devil 
have  you  come  from  ?  We  thought 
you  were  in  Bruxelles  at  the  near- 
est.' 

"  The  colonel  put  his  hand  on  his 
lips  and  smiled,  and  then  slapped  the 
young  ofi[icer  who  spoke  first  with 
his  glove.  '  Never  mind,  boys,  I  have 
come  to  help  you  here — you  will 
need  help  before  long;^-but  how 
Is ?'    Here  he  made  a  comical 


contortion  of  his  face,  and  drew  his 
ungloved  hand  across  his  throat. 
The  young  officers  laughed,  and 
pointed  to  the  door.  He  moved 
towards  it,  preceded  by  the  youngest 
of  them,  who  led  the  way  into  a  very 
lofty  and  handsome  room,  elegantly 
furnished,  with  some  fine  pictures 
on  the  walls,  a  handsome  sidoboai'd 
of  plate,  a  rich  Turkey  carpet — an 
unusual  thing  in  Germany— on  the 
floor,  and  a  richly  gilt  pillar,  at  the 
end  of  the  room  farthest  from  us,  the 
base  of  which  contained  a  stove, 
which,  through  the  joints  of  the  door 
of  it,  appeared  to  be  burning  cheerily. 
"  There  were  some  very  handsome 
sofas  and  ottomans  scattered  through 
the  room,  and  a  grand  piano  in  one 
corner,  the  furniture  being  covered 


with  yellow,  or  amber-coloured 
velvet,  with  broad  heavy  draperies 
of  gold  fringe,  like  the  bullion  of 
an  epaulet  There  was  a  small 
round  table  near  the  stove,  on  which 
stood  a  silver  candlestick,  with  four 
branches  filled  with  wax  tapers;  and 
bottles  of  wine,  and  glasses.  At  this 
table  sat  an  officer,  apparently  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  There  was 
nothing  very  peculiar  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  ne  was  a  middle-sized  mao, 
well  made  apparently.  He  sat  on 
one  chair,  witn  his  legs  supported  on 
another." 

"  All  very  natural,**  again  said  our 
friend  Aaron. 

"  His  white-topped  boots  had  been 
taken  off,  and  replaced  by  a  pair  of 
slipshod  slippers ;  his  splashed  white 
kerseymere  pantaloons,  seamed  with 
gold,  resting  on  the  unfrayed  velvet 
cushion ;  his  blue  coat,  covered  wiUi 
rich  embroidery  at  the  bosom  and 
collar,  was  open,  and  the  lappels 
thrown  back,  displaying  a  richly  em- 
broidered crimson  velvet  facing,  and 
an  embroidered  scarlet  waistcoat; 
a  large  solitary  star  glittered  on  his 
breast,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  sparkled  at  bis 
button-hole;  his  black  neckerchief 
had  been  taken  off;  and  his  cocked 
hat  lay  beside  him  on  a  sofa,  mas- 
sively laced,  the  edges  richly  orna- 
mented with  ostrich  down ;  his  head 
was  covered  with  a  red  velvet  cap, 
with  a  thick  gold  cord  twisted  two 
or  three  turns  round  it,  and  ending 
in  two  large  tassels  of  heavy  bullion; 
he  wore  very  large  epaudets,  and 
his  sword  had  been  inaavertentljiBs 
I  conjectured,  placed  on  the  table,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  steel  scabbard 
rested  on  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
metal  stove. 

"  His  face  was  good,  bis  hair  dark, 
forehead  without  a  wrinkle,  high  and 
massive,  eyes  bright  and  sparkling, 
nose  neither  fine  nor  dumpy— a  fair 
enough  proboscis  as  noses  go.'* 

"  Now,**  quoth  Aaron,  "  very  in- 
explicit all  this,  Tom.  Why,  I  am 
most  curious  in  noses.  I  judge  of 
character  altogether  from  the  nose. 
I  never  lose  sight  of  a  man's  snout, 
albeit  I  never  saw  the  tip  of  mv  own. 
You  may  rely  on  it,  toat  it  is  all  a 
mistake  to  consider  the  regular  Ro- 
man nose,  with  a  curve  like  a  shoe- 
maker's paring-knife,  or  the  straight 
Grecian,  with  a  thin  transparent 
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ridge,  that  you  can  see  through,  or 
the  Deutsch  meerschaumy  or  the  Sax- 
on pump-handle,  or  the  Scotch  mull, 
or  anj  other  nose,  that  etm  be  taken 
ib&/o/^  as  the  standard  gnomon.  No, 
bo;  1  never  aaw  a  man  with  a  larse 
Dose  who  was  not  a  blockhead— eh  t 
GeHd,  my  lore?  The  pimple  for 
me— the   regalar  pimple.— But  a/- 

"  There  was  an  expression  about 
the  upper  lip  and  mouth  that  I*  did 
fiot  like — a  constant  nervous  sort 
of  lifting  of  the  lip  as  it  were ;  and 
u  the  mustache  appeared  to  have 
been  recently  shaven  off,  there  was 
i  white  bloeness  on  the  upper  lip, 
thai  contrasted  unpleasantly  with 
the  dark  tinffe  which  he  had  ffal- 
bntly  wrought  for  on  the  glowing 
sands  of  ^ypt,  the  bronzing  of  his 
general  features  from  fierce  suns 
and  parching  winds.  His  bare  neck 
and  lurnds  were  delicately  fair,  the 
former  firm  and  muscular,  the  lat- 
ter slender  and  tapering,  like  a  wo- 
man's. He  was  reading  a  gazette,  or 
some  printed  paper,  when  we  enter- 
ed ;  and  although  there  was  a  toler- 
able clatter  of  muskets,  sabres,  and 
spurs,  he  never  once  lifted  his  eye 
in  the  direction  where  we  stood.  Op- 
posite this  personage,  on  a  low  chair, 
with  his  legs  crossed,  and  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ashes  that  were  dropping  from 
the  8tove»  with  his  brown  cloak 
hanging  from  his  shoulders,  sat  a 
short  stout  personage,  a  man  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  very  fair 
flaxen  hair,  a  florid  complexion,  a 
very  fiiir  Mn,  and  massive  German 
featurefti  The  expression  of  his  face, 
so  far  as  such  a  countenance  could 
i)e>  said  to  have  any  characteristic 
expression,  was  that  of  fixed  sorrow. 
Bat  before  I  could  make  any  other 
observation,  the  aide-de-camp  ap- 
pToaclied  with  a  good  spice  of  fear 
and  trembline,  as  I  could  see. 

** '  Colonel  ♦  •  •  to  wait  on  your 
Highness.' 

'* '  Ah  !*  said  the  officer  to  whom 
he  spoke, '  ah,  colonel,  what  do  you 
here  ?  Has  the  Emperor  advanced 
again?' 

**  *  No,'  said  the  officer, '  he  has  not 
advanced ;  but  the  rear-guard  were 

cot  off  by  the  Prussians,  and  the 

light,  with  the  —  grenadiers,  are 
now  in  Cuxhaven.' 

••  *  Well,'  replied  the  general, « but 
how  come  you  here  ?' 


M 


Why,  Marshal,  we  were  de- 
tached to*8eize  a  depot  of  provisions 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  had 
made  preparations  to  carry  them  off, 
when  we  were  attacked  through  a 
gap  in  the  dike,  bv  some  armed 
boats  from  an  English  squadron,  and 
hearing  a  distant  firing  at  tiie  very 
moment,  which  I  concluded  to  be 
the  Prussian  advance,  I  conceived  all 
chance  of  rejoinine  the  main  army  at 
an  end,  and  tbererore  I  shoved  off  in 
the  grain-boats,  and  here  I  am.' 

*' '  Glad  to  see  you,  however,'  said 
the  genera], '  but  sorry  for  the  cause 
why  you  are  here  returned.— Who 
have  we  eot  here— what  boy  is  that?' 
**  <  Why,'  responded  the  colonel, 
*  that  lad  is  one  of  the  British  offi* 
cers  of  the  force  that  attacked  us.' 

**  *  Ha,'  said  the  general  again,*-* 
'  how  did  you  capture  him  V 

<'  *  The  boat  (one  of  four^  in  which 
he  was  in  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a 
six-pound  shot.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  the  enemy  who  swam  ashore.  The 
rest,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  were 
picked  up  by  the  other  boats.' 

**  <  So,'  grumbled  the  general,  *  Bri- 
tish ships  in  the  Elbe  ?' 

**  The  colonel  continued.  *  I  hope. 
Marshal,  you  will  allow  him  his  pa- 
role?— he  is,  as  you  see,  quite  a 
child.' 

"  <  Parole  I'  replied  the  Marshal,— 
'  parole ! — such  a  mere  lad  cannot 
know  the  value  of  his  promise.' 

*'  A  sudden  fitof  rashnesscame  over 
me.    I  could  never  account  for  it. 

^  *  He  is  a  mere  boy,'  reiterated  the 
Marshal.  *  No,  no— send  him  to  pri- 
son ;'  and  he  resumed  the  study  of 
the  printed  paper  be  had  been  read- 
ing. 

'*  I  struck  in,  impelled  by  despair, 
for  I  knew  the  character  of  the  man 
before  whom  I  stood,  and  I  remem- 
bered that  even  a  tiger  might  be 
checked  by  a  bold  front—*  I  am  an 
Englishman,  sir,  and  Incapable  of 
breaking  my  plighted  word.' 

"  He  laid  down  the  paper  be  was 
reading,  and  slowly  Htted  his  eyes, 
and  fastened  them  on  me,—-*  Ha,' 
said  he,  *  ha— so  young— so  reck- 
less ?' 

<<  *  Never  mind  him.  Marshal,'  arid 
the  colonel.    *  If  you  will  grant  him 

his  parole,  Y 

"  *  Take  it,  colonel— take  it— take 
his  parol o,  not  to  go  beyond  the 
ditch.' 
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**  *  But  I  decline  to  give  any  such  pectedly  patronised  me  rose,  and 
promise,'  said  I,  with  a  hardihood  said, '  Marshal,  I  promise.' 
which  at  the  time  surprised  me,  and  **  *  Very  well,'  said  Davoust  '  La- 
has  always  done  so.  fontaine,  desire  supper  to  be  sent 

^  '  Why,  my  good  youth,'  said  the  up.' 

general,  in  great  surprise, '  why  will  "  It  was  brought  tn,  and  my  new 

you  not  take  advantage  of  the  offer  ally  and  I  were  shewn  out. 

—a  kinder  one,  let  me  tell  you,  than  **  As  we  went  down  stairs,  we  look- 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  making  to  an  ed  into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  at 

enemy  ?'  the  door  of  which  were  four  soldiers 

^  *  Simply,  sir,  because  I  will  en-  with  fixed  bayonets.    We  there  saw, 

deavour  to  escape  on  the  very  first  for  it  was  well  lit  up,  about  twenty 

opportunity.'  or  five-and-twenty  respectable*]ook- 

*'  'Ha  r  said  the  Marshal  once  more,  ing  men,  very  English  in  appearance, 
*  this  to  my  face  ?  Lafontaine,' — to  all  to  their  long  cloaks,  an  unusual 
the  aide-de-camp, — *  a  file  of  sol-  sort  of  garment  to  my  eye  at  that 
diers.'  The  handsome  younff  officer  time.  The  night  was  very- wet,  and 
hesitated — huog  in  the  wind,  as  we  the  aforesaid  garments  were  hung  on 
Bay,  for  a  moment — moved,  as  1  ima-  pe^s  in  the  wall  all  round  the  room, 
ffined,  by  my  extreme  youth.  This  which  being  strongly  heated  by  a 
irritated  the  Marshal — ^he  rose,  and  stove,  the  moisture  rose  up  in  a  ^ick 
stamped  on  the  floor.  The  colonel  mist,  and  made  the  faces  of  the 
essayed  to  interfere.  *  Sentry^sen-  burehers  indistinct.  • 
try — ^a  file  of  grenadiers — take  him  "  They  were  all  busily  engaged  talk- 
forth,  and' -here  he  energeticall  v  ing  to  each  other,  some  to  hts  neigh- 

dutdied  the  steel  hilt  of  his  sword,  hour,  the  others  across  the  table,  but 

and  instantly  dashed  it  from  him—  all  with  an  expression  of  the  most 

'  Sacre  /*the  devil — what  is  that  ?'  intense  anxiety. 

8ndstraightwayhebegant07>trou«r^6  "  *  Who  are  these  ?'  said  I  to  my 

on  one  leff  round  the  room,  shaking  guide. 

hia  right  nand,  and  blowing  his  fin-  "  '  Ask  no  questions  here^*  said  he, 

gers.  and  we  passed  on. 

**  The  officers  in  waiting  could  not  ''lafterwardslearned  that  they  were 

stand  it  anv  longer,  and  burst  into  a  the  hostages  seized  on  for  the  tri- 

fit  of  laughter,  in  which  their  com-  fling  contribution  of  fifty  millions  of 

manding  officer,  after  an  unavailing  francs,  which  had  been  imposed  od 

attempt  to  look  serious — I  should  ra-  the  doomed  city,  aad  that  this  verj 

ther  write  fierce— joined,  and  there  night  they  had  been  torn  from  their 

be  was,  the  bloody  Davoust — ^Duke  families,  and  cooped  up  in  the  way! 

of  Auerstad — Prince  of  Eckmuhl—  had  seen  them,  where  they  were  ad- 

the  Hamburgh  Robespierre— the  ter-  vertised  they  must  remain  until  the 

rible  Davoust— dancing  all  around  money  should  be  forthcoming, 

the  room,  in  a  regular  guffaw,  like  to  "  As  we  walked  along  the  streets, 

split  his  sides.  The  heated  stove  had  and  crossed  the  numerous  bridges  of 

made  the  sword,  which  rested  on  it,  tibe  canals  and  branches  of  the  rirer, 

nearly  red-hot.  we  found  all  the  houses  lit  up,  hj 

^  All  this  while  the  quiet,plain-]ook-  order,  as  I  learned,  of  the  French 
ing,  little  man  sat  still.  He  now  rose ;  marshal.  The  rain  descended  in  tor- 
but  I  noticed  that  he  had  been  fixing  rents,  sparkling  past  the  lights,  while 
his  eres  intently  on  me.  I  thought  I  the  city  was  a  desert,  with  one  dread- 
could  perceive  a  tear  glistening  in  ful  exception ;  for  we  were  waylaid 
them  as  he  spoke.  at  dmost  every  turn  by  groups  of 

^  *  Marshal,  will  you  intrust  that  starving  lunatics,  their  halt-naked  fi- 

boy  to  me  ?'  ffures  and  pale  visages  glimmering 

*^  *  Poo,'  said  the  Prince,  still  laugh-  in  the  glancing  lights,  under  the  drip- 

ing,  *  take  him— do  what  vou  will  ping  rain ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 

wUh  him ;'— then,  as  if  suddenly  re-  the  numerous  sentries  sea tteredalonf 

collecting  himself, '  But,  Mr  ***,  you  thethoroughfares,  I  believe  we  should 

must   be  answerable  for  him— he  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  bands  of 

must  be  at  hand  if  I  want  him.'  moping  idiots,  now  rendered  fero- 

**  The  gentleman  who  had  so  unex-  clous  from  their  sufferings,  in  coo- 
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sequence  of  tbe  madhouses  having 
been  cleared  of  their  miserable,  help- 
less inmates,  in  order  to  be  converted 
into  barracks  for  the  troops.    At  all 
of  these  bridges  sentries  were  post- 
ed, pest  which  my  conductor  and 
myself,  to  my  surprise,  were  franlced 
by  the  sergeant  who  accompanied  us 
givioi^  tbe  countersign.    At  lengUi, 
dvilly  touching  his  cap,  alUiough  he 
did  not  refuse  the  piece  of  money 
tendered  by  my  friend,  he  left  us, 
vuhlng  us  good  night,  and  saying 
the  coast  was  clear.    We  proceeded 
without  farther  challenge,  until  we 
came  to  a  very  magnificent  house, 
with  some  fine  trees  before  it    We 
approached  the  door,  and  rung  the 
door-beU.  It  was  immediately  open- 
ed, and  we  entered  a  large  desolate- 
looking  Testibule,  about  thirty  feet 
square,  filled  in  the  centre  with  a 
*  number  of  bales  of  goods,  and  a  va- 
riety of  merchandise,  while  a  heavy 
wooden  atair,  with  clumsy  oak  ba- 
lustrades, wound  round  the  sides  of 
it.   We  ascended,  and  turning  to  the 
right,  entered  a  larffe  well-furnished 
room,  wiUi  a  table  laid  out  for  sup- 
per, with  lights,  and  a  comfortable 
stove  at  one  end.    Three  young  of- 
ficers of  cuirassiers,  in  their  superb 
uniforms,  whose  breast  and  back 
pieces  were  glittering  on  a  neigh- 
bouring sofa,  and  a  colonel  of  artil- 
lery, were  standing  round  the  stove. 
The  colonel,  the  moment  we  entered, 
addressed  my  conductor. 

•*  *  Ah,  — — ,  we  are  devilish  hun- 
gry— leh  bin  dem  Verhungem  nahe — 
md  were  just  on  the  point  of  order- 
mg  in  the  provender,  had  you  not 
tppeared.'  A  little  more  than  that, 
thought  I ;  for  the  food  was  already 
smoking  on  the  table. 

**  Mine  host  acknowledged  the 
speech  with  a  slight  smile. 

"  <  But  who  have  we  here  ?'  said 
one  of  the  young  dragoons; — ^he 
waited  a  moment — *Etes  vou$  Fran* 
^aU  f*  I  gave  him  no  answer.  He 
then  addressed  me  in  German:— 
'  ^echen  tie  gelai^g  DeuUch  f* 

"  *  Why,'  chimed  in  my  conductor, 
*  he  does  speak  a  little  French,  indif- 
ferentiy  enough ;  but  stiir— 

« •  Well,  my  dear ,  how  have 

you  sped  with  the  Prince  ?' 

"  *  Why.colonel,'  said  my  protector, 
in  his  cool  calm  way, '  as  well  as  I  ex- 
pected. I  was  of  some  service  to  him 
^ben  be  was  here  before,  at  the  time 
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he  was  taken  so  very  ill,  and  he  has 
not  forgotten  it,  so  I  am  not  included 
amongst  the  unfortunate  detenus  for 
the  payment  of  the  fine.  But  that  is 
not  all,  for  I  am  allowed  to  go  to- 
morrow to  my  facer's,  and  here  is 
my  passport.' 

« « Wonders  will  never  cease,*  said 
the  colonel ; '  but  who  is  that  boy  ?' 

<"  He  is  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
English  boat  which  tried  to  cut  off 
Colonel  —  the  other  evening,  near 
Guxhaven.  His  life  was  saved  by  a 
very  laughable  circumstance,  cer- 
tainly,— merely  by  the  marshal's 
sword,  from  resting  on  the  stove,  ha- 
ving become  almost  red-hot'  And 
here  he  detailed  the  whole  transac- 
tion as  it  took  place,  which  set  the 
party  a>laughing  most  heartily. 

**  I  will  always  bear  witness  to  the 
extreme  amenity  with  which  I  was 
now  treated  by  the  French  ofiicers. 
The  evening  passed  over  quickly. 
About  eleven  we  retired  to  rest,  my 
friend  furnishing  me  with  clothes, 
and  warning  me  that  next  morning 
he  would  cul  me  at  daylight  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  father's  country  seat, 
where  he  intimated  that  I  must  re- 
main in  the  meantime. 

**  Next  morning  I  was  roused  ac- 
cordingly, and  a  long,  low,  open  car- 
riage rattled  up  to  the  door,  just  be- 
fore day  dawn.  Presently  the  re- 
vet// was  beaten,  and  answered  by 
the  different  posts  in  the  city,  and  on 
the  ramparts. 

«  We  drove  on,  merely  shewing  our 
passport  to  the  sentries  at  the  oiffer- 
ent  Dridges,  until  we  reached  the 

S;te,  where  we  had  to  pull  up  until 
e  officer  on  duty  appeared,  and  had 
scrupulously  compared  our  personal 
appearance  with  the  written  descrip- 
tion. All  was  found  correct,  and  we 
drove  on.  It  surprised  me  very  much^ 
after  having  repeatedly  heard  of  the 
great  strength  of  Hamburah,  to  look 
out  on  the  large  moiind  ofgreen  turf 
that  constituted  its  chief  defence.  It 
is  all  true  that  there  was  a  deep  ditch 
and  glacis  beyond ;  but  there  was  no 
covered  way,  and  both  the  scarp  and 
counterscarp  were  simple  earthen 
embankments,  so  that,  had  the  ditch 
been  filled  up  with  fascines,  there 
was  no  wall  to  face  the  attacking 
force  after  crossing  it,  nothing  but 
a  green  mound,  precipitous  enough, 
certainly,  and  crowned  with  a  low 
parapet  wall  of  masonry,  and  brist- 
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ling  with  batteries  about  half  way 
do  WD,  so  that  the  muzzles  of  the  guns 
were  flush  with  the  neighbouring 
country  beyond  the  ditch.  Still  there 
was  wanting,  to  my  imagination,  the 
strength  of  the  high  perpendicular 
wall,  with  its  gaping  embrasures,  and 
frowning  cannon.  All  this  time  .  it 
never  occurred  to  me,  that  to  breach 
such  a  defence  as  that  we  looked 
upon  was  impossible.  You  might 
have  plumped  your  shot  into  it  until 
you  had  converted  it  into  an  iron 
mine,  but  no  chasm  could  have  been 
forced  in  it  by  all  the  artillery  in 
Europe;  so  battering  in  breach  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  this, 
in  truth,  constituted  the  great  strength 
of  the  place.  We  arrived,  after  an 
hour's  drive,  at  the  villa  belonging 
to  my  protector's  family,  and  walked 
into  a  large  room,  with  a  comfortable 
stove,  and  extensive  preparations 
made  for  a  comfortable  breakfasts 

**  Presently  three  young  ladies  ap- 
peared; they  were  his  sisters;  blue 
eyed,  fair  haired,  white  skinned, 
round  sterned,  plump  little  par- 
tridges. 

<* '  Haben  sie  gefriihstucht  ?*  said 
the  eldest. 

"  *  Pas  encorcy  said  he  in  Frencli, 
with  a  smile.  '  But,  sisters,  I  have 
brought  a  stranger  here,  a  young  Eng- 
lish officer,  who  was  recently  cap- 
tured in  the  river.' 

** '  An  English  officer !'  exclaimed 
the  three  ladies  looking  at  me,  a  poor 
little  dirty  midshipman,  in  my  soiled 
linen,  unbruehed  shoes,  dirty  trow- 
sers  and  jacket,  with  my  little  square 
of  white  cloth  on  the  collar;  and  I 
began  to  find  the  eloquent  blood 
mantling  in  my  cheeks,  and  tingling 
in  my  ears ;  but  their  kindly  feelings 
got  the  better  of  a  gentle  propensity 
to  laugh,  and  the  youngest  said —  - 

"  *  &ie  aind  gerade  zu  rechter  zcit 
f/ekommcnJ  When,  finding  that  her 
German  was  Hebrew  to  me,  she  tried 
the  other  tack.  '  Vous  arrivez  li 
propoSf  le  dijcunc  est  pre t,^ 

**  However,  I  soon  found  that  the 
moment  thoy  were  assured  that  I 
was  in  reality  an  Englishman,  they 
all  spoke  English,  and  exceedingly 
well  too.  Our  meal  was  finished, 
and  I  was  standing  at  the  window 
looking  out  on  a  small  lawn,  where 
evergreens  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  were  chequered  with  little 
round    clumps  of   most    luxuriant 


hollyhocks,  and  the  fruit-trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  absolutely  bend- 
ing to  the  earth  under  their  loads  of 
apples  and  pears. 

**  Presently  my  friend  came  up  to 
me ;  my  curiosity  could  no  longer  be 
restrained.^  '  Fr&y,  my  good  sir, 
what  peculiar  cause,  may  1  ask,  have 
you  for  shewing  me,  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  you,  all  this  unexpected  kind- 
ness ?  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  have  no 
claim  on  you,' 

« <  jvjy  good  boy,  you  say  true ;  but 
I  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  my 
life  in  London,  although  a  Ham- 
burgher  born,  and  I  consider  you 
therefore  in  the  light  of  a  country- 
man ;  besides,  I  wiu  not  conceal  that 
your  gallant  bearing  before  Davoust 
riveted  my  attention,  and  engaged 
my  good  wishes.' 

" '  But  how  come  you  to  have  so 
much  influence  with  the  mon— ge- 
neral, I  mean  V 

" '  For  several  reasons,'  he  replied; 
'  for  those,  amongst  others,  you  beard 
the  colonel  who  has  taken  the  small 
liberty  of  turning  me  out  of  my  own 
house  in  Hamburgh,  mention  lait 
night  at  supper;  but  a  man  like  Da- 
voust  cannoi  be  judged  of  by  com- 
mon rules.  Ho  has,  in  short,  taken  a 
fancy  to  me,  for  which  you  may  thank 
your  stars — although  your  life  has 
been  actually  saved  by  the  Prioce 
having  burned  his  fingers*  But  here 
comes  my  father.' 

**  A  venerable  old  roan  entered  tbe 
room,  leaning  on  his  stick.  I  was 
introduced  in  due  form. 

**  *  Ho  had  breakfasted  in  his  own 
room,'  he  said,  *  having  been  ailing, 
but  he  could  not  reat  quietly  after 
he  had  heard  there  was  an  English- 
man in  the  house  until  he  had  him- 
self welcomed  him.' 

*'  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness 
I  experienced  from  this  worthy  fa- 
mily— for  three  days  I  was  fed  aod 
clo tiled  by  them  as  if  I  had  been  a 
member  of  the  family.  Like  a  hoj 
as  I  was,  I  had  risen  early  on  the 
fourth  morning  at  grey  dawn,  to  be 
aiding  in  dragging  tbe  fish-pond,  so 
that  it  might  be  cleaned  out  This 
was  an  annual  amusement,  in  which 
the  young  men  and  women  in  the  fe- 
mily,  under  happier  circumstance^ 
had  been  in  the  invariable  custom  of 
joining,  and,  changed  as  these  were^ 
they  still  preserved  the  fashion.  p« 
seine  was  cast  in  at  one  end,  loaded 
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at  the  bottom  With  heavy  sinks^  and  waa  ia  the  distance.    On  the  tallest 

buojrant  at  the  top  with  cork  floats,  sph-e  of  the  place,  which  was  now 

We  haaled  it  alons^  the  whole  length  sparkling  in  the  early  sunbeams,  thd 

kA  the  pond,  thereby  driving  the  hsli  French  flag,  the  pestilent  tricolor^ 

into  an  enclosure  about  twenty  feet  that  Upas-tree,  waved  sluggishly  in 

square^  with  a  sluice  towards  the  the  faint  morning  breeze." 

pond,  and  another  fronting  the  dull  *'Upas-tree^bad  simile,  with  regard 

ditch  that  flowed  past  beyond  it.  to  a  flag,"  grunted  Bang ;  but  I  let 

Whenever  we  had  hunted  the  whole  him  go  on. 

of  the  finny  tribes  (barring  those  *'  It  attracted  my  attention,  and  I 
slippery  youths  the  eels,  who,  with  pointed  it  out  to  mj  patron.  Pre- 
all  their  cleverness,  were  left  to  dry  sently  It  was  hauled  down,  and  a  se* 
m  the  mud)  into  the  toils,  we  fill-  ries  of  signals  was  made  at  the  yard- 
ed all  the  tubs,  and  pots  and  pans,  arm  of  a  spar,  that  had  been  slung 
and  vessels  of  ail  kinds  and  descrip*  across  it  Who  can  they  be  tele* 
tions,  some  of  them  unnameable,  graphing  to  ?  thought  I,  while  I  could 
with  the  fat  honest-looking  Dutch-  notice  my  host  assume  a  most  an^ 
men,  the  carp  and  tench,  who  really  xious  and  startled  look,  while  he 
sobmitted  to  their  captivity  with  all  peered  down  into  the  hollow ;  but  ha 
the  resignation  of  most  ancient  and  could  see  nothing,  as  the  fog  bank 
quiet  watchmen,  scarcely  indicating  still  filled  the  whole  of  the  space  be- 
any sense  of  the  irksomeness  of  cap-  t  ween  the  ci  ty  and  the  acclivity  where 
tivity,  except  by  a  lumbering  slug-  we  stood, 
gidh  flap  of  their  broad  heavy  tails.  '*  *  What  is  that  ?'  said  I ;  for  I 

**  A  transaction  of  this  kind  could  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  a  low  rum- 

not  take  place  amongst  a  group  of  bling  rushing  noise  in  the  ravine, 

young  folks  without  shouts  of  laugh-  Mr  *  *  *  heard  it  as  well  as  I  ap- 

ter,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  parently,  for  he  put  his  finger  to 

caufht  the  whole  of  the  fish  in  the  his  lips — as  much  as  to  say, '  Hold 

pond,  and  placed  them  in  safety,  that  your  tongue,  my  good  boy — notu  ver- 

I  had  leisure  to  look  about  me.  The  rofis.^ 

city  lay  about  four  miles  distant  from  '*  It  increased — the  clattering  of 

us.  The  whole  country  about  Ham-  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  clang  of  scab- 

bnrgh  is  level,  except  the  right  bank  bards  was  heard,  and,  in  a  twinkling, 

below  it,  of  the  noble  river  on  which  the  hussar  caps  of  a  squadron  of 

it  stands,  the  Elbe.  The  house  where  light  dragoons  emerged  from  out  the 

I  waa  domiciled  stood  on  nearly  the  fog  bank,  as,  charging  up  the  road, 

highest  point  of  this  bank,  which  gra-  they  passed  the  small  gate  of  green 

dually  sloped  down  into  a  swampy  basket-work  at  a   hand-gallop.     I 

hollow,  nearly  level  with  the  river,  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  that 

It  then  rose  again  gently  uutil  the  my  friend's  house  was  situated  about 

swell  was  crowned  with  the  beauti-  half  way  up  the  ascent,  so  that  the 

ful  town  of  Altona,  and  immediately  rising  ground  behind  it  in  the  oppo- 

beyond  appeared  the  ramparts  and  site  airection  from  the  city,  shut  out 

tau  spires  of  the  noble  city  itself.  all  view  towards  the  country.    After 

**  The  morning  had  been  thick  and  the  dragoons  passed,  there  was  an  in^ 
foggy,  but  as  the  sun  rose,  the  white  terval  of  two  minutes,  when  a  troop 
mist  that  had  floated  over  the  whole  of  flying  artillery,  with  three  six- 
country,  gradually  concentrated  and  pound  field-pieces,  rattled  after  the 
settled  down  into  the  hollow  between  leading  squftdron,  the  horses  all  in  a 
us  and  Hamburgh,  covering  it  with  lather,  at  full  speed,  with  the  gims 
an  impervious  veil,  which  even  ex-  bounding  and  jumping  behind  tnem 
teadea  into  the  city  itself,  filling  the  as  if  they  had  been  playthings,  fol- 
lower part  of  it  with  a  dense  white  lowed  bv  their  caissons.  Presently . 
hank  of  fog,  which  rose  so  high  that  we  could  see  the  leading  squadron 
the  spires  alone,  with  one  or  two  of  file  to  the  right^clear  the  low  hedge 
the  most  loftv  buildings,  appeared  .^end  then  disappear  over  the  crest 
above  tl^e  roUmg  sea  of  white  fleece-  of  the  hilL  Twenty  or  thirty  pion- 
like  vapour,  as  if  it  had  been  a  model  eers,  who  had  been  carried  forward 
of  the  stronffhold,  in  place  of  the  rea-  b.ehind  as  many  of  the  cavalry,  were 
lity,  packed  in  white  wool,  so  dis-  now  seen  busily  employed  in  fillinp 
tinct  did  it  appear,  diminished  as  it  up  the  ditch,  and  cutting  down  tb 
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short  scrubby  hedge ;  and  presently, 
the  artillery  coming  up  also,  filed  off 
sharply  to  the  right,  and  formed  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  distinct- 
ly visible  betiveen  us  and  the  grey 
cold  streaks  of  morning.  By  the  time 
we  had  noticed  this,  the  clatter  in 
our  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
renewed,  and  a  group  of  mounted 
officers  dashed  nast  us,  up  the  path, 
like  a  whirlwina,  followea,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  yards,  by  a  single 
cavalier,  apparently  a  general  officer. 
These  did  not  stop,  as  they  rode  at 
speed  past  the  spot  where  the  artil- 
lery were  in  position,  but,  dipping 
over  the  summit,  disappeared  down 
the  road,  from  which  they  did  not 
appear  to  diverge,  until  they  were 
lost  to  our  view  beyond  the  crest  of 
the  hill.  The  hum  and  buzz,  and 
anon,  the  '  measured  tread  of  march- 
ing men,'  in  the  valley  between  us 
and  Hamburgh,  still  continued.  The 
leading  files  of  a  lisht  infantry  regi- 
ment now  appeared,  swinging  along 
at  a  round  trot,  with  their  muskets 
poised  in  their  right  hands — no 
knapsacks  on  their  backs.  They  ap- 
peared to  follow  the  route  of  the 
group  of  mounted  officers,  until  we 
could  see  a  puff  of  white  smoke, 
then  another  and  a  third  from  the 
field-pieces,  followed  by  thudding 
reports,  there  being  no  high  grouna 
nor  precipitous  bank,  nor  water  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  reflect  the 
sound,  and  make  it  emulate  Jove's 
thunder.  At  this,  they  struck  across 
the  fields,  and  forming  behind  the 
guns,  lay  down  flat  on  their  faces, 
where  they  were  soon  hid  from  our 
view  by  tlie  wreaths  of  white  smoke, 
as  the  sluggish  morning  breeze  roll- 
ed it  down  the  hill  side  towards 
us. 

<*'  What  the  deuce  can  all  this 
mean — is  it  a  review  ?'  said  I,  in  my 
innocence. 

"  *  A  reconnoissance  in  force,' 
groaned  my  friend.  «  *  The  Allied 
troops  must  be  at  hand — ^now,  God 
help  us  !* 

"  The  women,  like  frightened 
hares,  paused  to  look  up  in  their  bro- 
ther's race,  as  he  kept  his  eye  stea- 
dily turned  towards  the  rid^e  of  the 
hill,  and,  when  he  involuntarily 
wrung  his  hands,  they  gave  a  loud 
scream,  a  fearful  concerto,  and  ran 
<)ff  into  the  house," 


"  A  loud  scream-»a  fearful  con- 
certo," quoth  Bang — '^  Bad  phrase, 
Tom ;  but  let  us  get  along." 

'*  The  breeze  at  this  moment 
*  aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast,' 
and  we  heard  a  faint  bugle  call,  like 
an  echo  wail  in  the  distance,  from 
beyond  the  hill.  It  was  instantly 
answered  by  the  loud,  startling  blare 
of  a  dozen  of  the  light  infantry  bugles 
above  us  on  the  hill-side,  and  we 
could  see  them  suddenly  start  from 
their  lair,  and  form ;  while  between 
us  and  the  clearing  morning  sky,  the 
cavalry,  magnified  into  giants  in  the 
strong  relief  on  the  outline  of  the 
hill,  were  driven  in  straggling  patrols, 
like  chaff,  over  the  summit— their 
sabres  sparkling  in  the  level  sun- 
beams, and  the  reports  of  the  red 
flashes  of  their  pistols  crackling  down 
upon  us. 

** '  They  are  driven  in  on  the  in- 
fantry,' said  Mr  •••.  He  was  right 
— ^but  the  light  battalion  immediate- 
ly charged  over  the  hill,  with  a  loud 
hurrah,  after  admitting  the  beaten 
horse  through  their  intervals,  who, 
however,  to  give  the  devils  their  due, 
formed  ajB^ain  in  an  instant,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  high  ffround.  The  ar- 
tillery again  openecl  their  fire-*the 
cavalry  once  more  advanced,  and 
presently  we  could  see  nothing  hut 
the  field-pieces,  with  their  three  se- 
parate groups  of  soldiers  standing 
Quietly  by  them,  —  a  sure  proof 
that  the  enemy's  pickets  were  now 
out  of  cannon-shot,  and  had  been 
driven  back  on  the  main  body,  and 
that  the  reconnoissance  was  still  ad- 
vancing. 

'<  What  will  not  an  habitual  expo- 
sure to  danger  do,  even  with  tender 
women  ? 

"  *  The  French  have  advanced,  so 
let  us  have  our  breakfast,  Julia,  my 
dear,'  said  Mr  ♦•♦,  as  we  entered 
the  house.  '  The  Allied  Forces  would 
have  been  welcome,  however;  and 
surely,  if  they  do  come,  thev  will 
respect  our  sufferings  and  helpless- 
ness.' 

**  The  eldest  sister,  to  whom  he 
spoke,  shook  her  head  moumfollf; 
but,  nevertheless,  betook  herself  to 
her  task  of  making  coffee. 

«  *  What  rumbling  and  rattling  w 
that?'  said  **•  to  an  old  servant 
who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

**  *  Two  waggons  with  wounded 
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loen,  sir,  have  passed  onwards  to- 
wards the  town.' 

** '  Ah  1'  said  mme  host,  in  great 
bitterness  of  spirit. 

'^  But  alloHSf  we  proceeded  to  make 
tbe  best  use  of  our  time — Ham,  good 
—fish,  excellent — eggs,  fresh — cof- 
fee, superb — when  we  again  heard 
the  field-pieces  above  us  open  their 
fire,  and  in  the  intervals  we  could 
distinguish  the  distant  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry. Presently  this  rolling  fire 
ftlackened,  and  after  a  few  scattering 
fihots  here  and  there,  ceased  altoge- 
ther; but  the  cannon  on  the  hill 
still  continued  to  play.  We  were  by 
this  time  all  standing  in  a  cluster  in 
the  porch  of  the  villa,  before  which 
stood  the  tubs  with  the  finny  spoil 
of  the  fish-pond,  on  a  small  paddock 
of  velvet  grass,  about  forty  yards 
square,  separated  from  the  high-road 
by  a  low  ornamental  fence  of  green 
basket-work,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  firing  from  the  great  guns  in- 
creased, and  every  now  and  then  I 
thought  I  heard  a  distant  sound,  as 
if  the  reports  of  the  guns  above  us 
had  been  reflected  from  some  pre- 
cipitous bank. 

**  *  I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
any  echo  here,'  said  the  youngest 
girl. 

**  *  Alas,  Janette!'  said  her  bro- 
ther, '  I  fear  that  is  no  echo ;'  and 
he  put  up  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and 
listened  in  breathless  suspense.  The 
sound  was  repeated. 

*' '  The  Russian  cannon  replying  to 
those  on  the  hill !'  said  Mr  ***,  with 
startling  energy.  '  God  help  us !  it 
can  no  longer  be  an  affair  of  posts ; 
the  heads  of  the  Allied  columns  must 
be  in  sight,  for  the  French  skirmish- 
ers are  unquestionably  driven  in.' 

"  A  French  ofiScer  at  this  moment 

rattled  past  us  down  the  road  at 

speed,  and  vanished  in  the  hollow, 

taking  the  direction  of  the  town.  His 

hat  fell  off,  as  his  horse  swerved  a 

little  at  the  open  gate,  as  he  passed. 

He  never  stopped  to  pick  it  up. 

Presently  a  round  shot,  with  a  loud 

ringing  and  hissing  sound,  pitched 

over  the  hill,  and  knocked  one  of 

the  fish-tubs  close  to  us  to  pieces, 

scattering  the  poor  fish  all  about  the 

lawn.    With  the  recklessness  of  a 

mere  boy  I  dashed  out,  and  was 

busy  picking  them  up,   when  Mr 

««#  caued  to  me  to  come  back. 

" '  Let  us  go  in,  and  await  what 


may  befall ;  I  dread  what  the  ty*— • 
Here  he  prudently  checked  himself, 
remembering  no  doubt,  '  that  a  bird 
of  the  air  might  carry  the  matter'— 
'  I  dread  what  he  may  do,  if  they 
are  really  investiog  the  place.  At 
any  rate,  here,  in  the  very  arena 
where  the  struggle  will  doubtless  be 
fiercest,  we  cannot  abide.  So  %o^ 
my  dear  sisters,  and  pack  up  what- 
ever you  may  have  most  valuable, 
or  most  necessary.  Nay,  no  tears ; 
and  I  will  attend  to  our  poor  old 
father,  and  get  the  carriage  ready, 
if,  God  help  me,  I  dare  use  it.' 

"  ^  But  where,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  fearful,  shall  we  go?'  said 
his  second  sister.  '  Not  back  to 
Hamburgh — not  to  endure  another 
season  of  such  deep  degradation— 

not  to  be  exposea   to  the Oh 

brother,  you  saw  we  all  submitted 
to  our  fate  without  a  murmur,  and 
laboured  cheerfully  on  the  fortifi- 
cations, when  compelled  to  do  so 
by  that  inhuman  monster  Davoust, 
amidst  the  ribaldry  of  a  licentious 
soldiery,  merely  because  poor  Ja- 
nette had  helped  to  embroider  a 
standard  for  the  brave  Hanseatic 
Legion^-you  know  how  we  bore  this* 
— here  the  sweet  girl  held  out  her 
delicate  hands,  galled  by  actual  and 
unwonted  labour — *  and  many  other 
indignities,  until  that  awful  night, 
when — No,  brother,  we  shall  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  even 
should  we  see  our  once  happy  home 
converted  into  a  field  of  battle;  but 
into  the  city  we  shall  not  go.' 

" '  Be  it  so  then,  my  dearest  sister. 
— Wilhelm,  put  up  the  stvhl  wagen* 

''He  had  scarcely  returned  into  the 
breakfast-room,  when  the  door  open- 
ed, and  the  very  handsome  young  of- 
ficer, the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince, 
whom  I  had  seen  the  night  I  was  car- 
ried before  Davoust,  entered,  splash- 
ed up  to  the  eyes,  and  much  heated 
and  excited.  I  noticed  blood  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  His  orderly  sat 
on  his  foaming  steed,  right  opposite 
where  I  stood,  wiping  his  bloody 
sabre  on  his  horse's  mane.  The  wo- 
men grew  pale ;  but  still  they  had 
Eresence  or  mind  enough  to  do  the 
onours  with  self-possession.  The 
stranger  wished  us  a  good  morning; 
and  on  being  asked  to  sit  down  to 
breakfast,  he  unbuckled  his  sword, 
threw  it  from  him  with  a  clash  on 
the  floor,  and  then,  with  all  the  grace 
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in  the  world,  addressed  himself  to 
discuss  the  comestibles.  He  tried  a 
slight  approach  to  jesting  now  and 
then;  but  seeing  the  heaviness  of 
heart  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
women,  he,  with  the  ffood-breeding 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  forbore  to 
press  his  attentions. 

^  Breakfast  being  finished,  and  the 
ladies  having  retired,  he  rose,  buck- 
led on  his  sword  again,  drew  on  his 
f loves,  and  taking  his  hat  in  his 
and,  he  advanced  to  the  window, 
and  desired  his  men  *  to  fall  in.' 

"  *  Men— what  men  ?'  said  poor 
Mr  ♦♦*. 

*'  *  Why,  the  Marshal  has  had  a 
company  of  sapeurs  for  these  three 
days  back  in  the  adjoining  village^ 
they  are  now  here.' 

** '  Here  !*  exclaimed  ♦** ;  *  what 
do  the  sappers  here  ?^  Two  of  the 
soldiers  carried  slow,  matches  in 
their  hands,  while  their  muskets 
were  slung  at  their  backs.  '  There 
is  no  mine  to  be  sprung  here  ?' 

*'  The  young  officer  heard  him 
with  great  politeness,  but  declined 
giving  any  answer.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  turned  towards  the  ladies, 
and  was  making  himself  as  agree- 
able as  time  and  circumstances 
would  admit,  when  a  shot  came 
crashinff  through  the  roof,  broke 
down  the  ceiling,  and  knocking  the 
flue  of  the  stove  to  pieces,  rebound- 
ed from  the  wall,  and  rolled  harm- 
lessly beneath  the  table.  He  was 
the  only  person  who  did  not  start, 
or  evince  any  dread.  He  merely  cast 
his  eyes  upward  and  smiled.  He 
then  turnea  to  poor  ***,  who  stood 
quite  collected,  but  very  pale,  near 
where  the  stove  had  stood,  and  held 
out  his  baud  to  him. 

**  *  On  my  honour,'  said  the  young 
soldier,  '  it  grieves  me  to  the  very 
heart;  but  I  must  obey  my  orders. 
It  is  no  longer  au  affair  of  posts;  the 
enemy  is  pressing  on  us  in  n>rce.  The 
Allied  columns  are  in  sight;  their 
cannon-shot  have  but  now  penetra- 
ted your  roof;  we  have  but  driven 
in  their  pickets;  very  soon  they 
will  be  here;  and  in  the  event  of 
their  advance,  my  orders  are  to 
burn  down  this  house  and  the  neigh- 
buring  village.' 

"  A  sudden  flush  rushed  into  Mr 
***'b  face.  *  Indeed  r  does  the 
Prince  really' 

*  The  young  officer  bowed,  and 
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with  something  more  of  eternness  in 
his  manner  than  he  had  yet  used,  he 
said,  '  Mr  *  *  *,  I  duly  appreciate 
your  situation,  and  respect  your 
feelings;  but  the  Prince  of  Elck- 
muhl  is  my  superior  oflficer,  and 
under  other  circumstances' — Here 
he  slighUy  touched  the  hilt  of  his 
sword. 
** '  For  myself  I  don't  care,'  said 

♦  *  * ;  *  but  what  is  to  become  of  my 
sisters  ?' 

''  '  They  must  proceed  to  Ham- 
burgh.' 
c«  t  Yqyj  ^^jj — \^^  mg  order  the 

stuhl  wagen,  and  give  us,  at  all 
events,  half  an  hour  to  move  our 
valuables.' 

"  <  Certainly,'  said  the  young  offi- 
cer ;  *  and  1  will  myself  see  you  safe 
into  the  city.' 

"  Who  says  that  eels  cannot  be 
made  used  to  skinning  ?  The  poor 
girls  continued  their  little  prepara- 
tions with  an  alacrity  and  presence 
of  mind  that  truly  surprised  me. 
There  was  neither  screaming  nor 
fainting,  and  by  the  time  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  door,  they,  with 
two  female  domestics,  were  ready 
to  mount.    I  cannot  better  describe 
their  vehicle,  than  by  comparing  it 
to  a  canoe  mounted  on  four  wheels, 
connected  by  a  long  perch,  with  a 
coach-box  at  the  bow,  and  three  gig 
bodies  hung  athwart  ships,  or  slung 
inside  of  the  canoe,  by  leather  thonp. 
At  the  moment  we  were  starting,  fir 
*##  came  close  to  me  and  whis- 
pered, '  Do  you  think  your  ship  will 
still  be  in  the  river  ?' 

"  I  answered  that  I  made  no  doubt 
she  was. 

''  <  But  even  if  she  be  not,'  said  he, 

*  the  Holstein  bank  is  open  to  us. 
Anywhere  but  Hamburgh  nov.* 
And  the  scalding  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks. 

<<  At  this  moment  there  was  a  bus- 
tle on  the  hill  top,  and  presently  the 
artillery  began  once  more  to  plafi 
while  the  musketry  breezed  apagaui 
in  tiie  distance.  A  mounted  bugler 
rode  half  way  down  the  hill,  a^ 
sounded  the  recalL  The  young  offl-  ' 
cer  hesitated.  The  man  waved  bis 
hand,  and  blew  the  advance*  , 

"  *  It  must  be  for  us— answer  it. 
His  bugle  did  so.  '  Bring  the  pitw, 
men— the  flax — so  now— break  w» 
windows,  and  let  the  air  in— * ^J* 
house  on  fire ;  and,  Sergeant  Guido, 
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remaiB  to  prerent  it  beln^  extin- 
ganhed— I  ehall  fire  the  village  as 
we  pass  through.' 

"  He  gave  the  word  to  face  about, 
ind  denring  the  men  to  follow  at 
tke  aame  swinging  run  with  which 
the  whole  of  the  infantry  had  origU 
nail  J  advanced,  he  spurred  hia  horse 
against  the  hill,  and  soon  disappeared. 
^  Iff  host's  resolution  seemed  now 
taken.  Turning  to  the  sergeant-^ 
'  My  good  fellow,  the  reconnoUance 
vUl  soon  be  returninff ;  I  shall  pre- 
cede it  into  the  town. 

*  The  man,  a  fine  vieux  mfmsiaehe, 
hesitated. 

**  My  friend  saw  it,  and  hit  him  in 
a  Frenchman's  most  assailable  quar- 
ter." 

"  Which  is  that,  Tom  ?*'  said  Aaron ; 
*  atem  or    stem— a  priori^  or   a 

pos.f^ 

"  Now,  don't,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I, 
intreatingly.  He  read  on,—"  The 
ladies,  my  good  man — the  ladies— 
you  would  not  have  them  drive  pelU 
meli  in  with  the  troops,  exposed  most 
likely  to  the  fire  of  the  Prussian  ad- 
vanced guard,  would  you  ?" 

**  The  man  grounded  his  musket, 
and  touched  Ma  cap — *  Pass  on.' 

**  Away  we  trundled,  until  coming 
to  a  cross-road,  we  turned  down  to- 
wards the  river,  and  at  the  angle  we 
could  see  thick  wreaths  of  smoke 
curling  up  into  the  air,  shewing  that 
the  barbarous  order  had  been  but 
too  effectually  fulfilled. 

«  «  What  is  that  ?'   said  «»♦.    A 
horse  with  his  rider  entangled,  and 
dragged  by  the  stirrup,  passed  us  at 
fall  speed,  leaving  a  long  track  of 
blood  on  the  road.    *  Who  is  that  ?' 
The  coachman  drove  on,  and  gave 
no  answer ;  until,  at  a  sharp  turn, 
we  came  upon  the  bruised  and  now 
breathless  body  of  the  young  officer, 
who  had  so  recently  obeyed  the  sa- 
vjge  behests  of  his  brutal  command- 
er.   There  was  a  muske^shot  right 
in  the  middle  of  his  fine  forehead, 
like  a  small  blue  point,  with  one  or 
two  heavy  black  drops   of  blood 
oozmg  from  it.    His  pale  features 
wore  a  mild  and  placid  expression, 
evincing  tibat  the  numberless  lacera- 
tions and  biniises,  which  were  evi- 
dent through  his  torn  uniform,  had 
been  indicted  on  a  breathless  corpse." 
**  But  what  became  of  the  empty 
horse,  Tom  ?"     I  laughed. 
"Ah,  you  nauticM-*no  interest 
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in  that  noble  animal— all  tar  and 
pitch  with  you"— 

Mr  Bang  had  before  now  been 
awfully  gravelled,  whenever  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  few  words 
of  German -which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Log,  but  at  present 
he  was  nonplussed  altogether.  Ta- 
kinff  up  the  thread  of  the  story 
which  we  have  just  dropped,  the 
Log  went  on  to  say,  *'  That  the  stuhl 
wagen  had  carried  on  for  a  mile  far- 
ther or  so,  but  the  firing  seemed  to  ap- 
proximate, whereupon  our  host  sung 
out"— '<  Lord,"  said  Aaron,  ''what 
a  queer  dialect  I  Why,  deuce  take 
me  if  I  can  pronounce  it  I  I  say, 
Thomas,  how  do  you  give  this  ?" 

**  Why,  as  it  is  written,  my  dear 
sir ;  but  stop,  I  will  read  it — Fahrt 
Zut  Schwager — Wir  Kommen  nicht 
wetter."  The  tenderness  of  th e  German 
pronunciation,  if  he  had  ever  heard 
it  spoken,  would  have  saved  all  the 
worthy  fellow's  scruples. 

"  Tlie  driver  of  the  stuhl  wagen 
skulled  along,  until  we  arrived  at 
the  beautiful,  at  a  mile  off,  but  the 
beastly,  when  close  to,  village  of 
Blankenese." 

"  Vile  style  that,"  again  chimed 
in  Aaron,  "absolutely  vicious— why, 

Tom" 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I, 
''  I  have  repeatedly  told  you  I  was  a 
mere  boy,  and"  — 

'*  Poo,  poo,"  quoth  the  planting 
attorney ;  *'  let  me  jog  on." 

"  When  the  voiture  stopped  in  the 
village,  there  seemed  to  be  a  nonplus- 
ation,  to  coin  a  word  for  the  nonce, 
between  my  friend,  and  his  sisters* 
They  said  something  very  sharply; 
and  with  a  degree  of  determination, 
that  startled  me.  He  gave  no  an* 
ewer.  Presently  the  Amazonian 
attack  was  renewed. 

**  *  We  ihall  go  on  board,'  said 
they. 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  he ;  *  but  have 
patience,  have  patience.' 

"  *  No,  no ;  Wann  wird  man  sieh 
einschiffen  mussen  P' 

*'  By  this  time  we  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  village,  and  surrounded  with 
a  whole  lot,  forty  at  the  least,  of 
Blankenese  boatmen.  We  were  not 
long  in  selecting  one  of  the  fleetest- 
looking  of  those  very  fleet  boats, 
when  we  all  trundled  on  board,  and 
I  now  witnessed  what  struck  me  as 
being  an  awful  sign  of  the  times. 
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The  very  coachman  of  the  stuhl  wa» 
gen,  after  conversins^  a  moment  with 
his  master,  returnea  to  his  team,  tied 
the  legs  of  the  poor  creatures  as  they 
stood,  and  then  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  their  ju^Iar  veins  through  and 
through  on  Sie  right  side,  having  pre- 
viously reined  them  up  sharp  to  the 
left,  so  that,  before  starting,  we  could 
see  three  of  the  team*  which  con- 
sisted of  four  superb  bays  when  we 
started,  level  witn  the  soil  and  dead ; 
the  near  wheeler  only  holding  out 
on  his  forelegs. 

**  We  shoved  off  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  and  after  having 
twice  been  driven  into  creeks  on  the 
Holstein  shore  by  bad  weather,  we 
arrived  about  two  next  morning 
safely  on  board  the  Torch,  which 
immediately  got  under  weigh  for 
England.  After  my  story  had  been 
told  to  the  Captain,  I  left  my  pre- 
server and  his  sisters  in  his  hands, 
and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  they 
had  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  the 
worthy  old  soul  could  give  them, 
and  dived  into  the  midshipman's 
birth  for  a  morsel  of  comfort,  where, 
in  a  twinkling,  I  was  far  into  the 
secrets  of  a  pork  pie." 

"  A  pork  pie  I"  said  Aaron  Bang. 

'<  A  pork  pie !"  said  Paul  Gelid: 

"  Why  do  you  know,"  said  Mr 
Wagtail—"  I— why,  I  never  in  all 
my  We  saw  a  pork  pie." 

"  My  dear  repperpot,"  chimed  in 
Gelid,  "  we  both  forget.  Don't  you 
remember  the  day  we  dined  with 
the  Admiral  at  the  Pen,  in  July  last  ?" 

«  No,"  said  Wagtail,  '•  I  totally  for- 
get  it"  Bang,  I  saw,  was  idl  this 
while  chuckling  to  himself—"  I  ab- 
solutely forget  it  altogether." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Gelid,  "  don't 
you  remember  the  beautiful  cali- 
peever  we  had  that  day  ?" 

"  Really  I  do  not»"  said  Pepper- 
pot,  "  I  have  had  so  many  good  feeds 
there." 

«  Why,"  continued  Gelid,  «  Lord 
love  you.  Wagtail,  not  remember 
that  calipeever,  so  crisp  in  the  broil- 
ing?" 

"  No,"  said  Wagtail,  "  really  I  do 
not." 


"  Lord,  man,  it  had  a  pudding  in 
its  heUyr 

"  Ob,  now  I  remember,"  said 
Wagtail. 

Bang  laughed  outright^  and  I  could 
not  help  making  a  hole  in  my  man- 
ners also,  even  prepared  as  I  was  for 
my  jest  by  my  sable  crony  Pegtop. 

Aaron  looked  at  me  with  one  of 
his  quizzical  grins;  "  Cringle,  my 
darling,  do  you  keep  these  Loes 

still  r^ 

''.I  do,  my  dear  sir,  invariably." 
"  What,"  struck  in  little  Wagtail, 
"  the  deuce,  for  instance,  shall^and 
Paul, and  Aaron  there,all  be  embalm- 
ed  or  preserved"  ("  Say  pickled," 
qiioth  the  latter)  "  in  these  said  logs 
of  yours  ?"  This  was  too  absurd,  and 
I  could  not  answer  my  allies  for 
laughing.  Gelid  had  been  swaying 
himseu  backwards  and  forwuda, 
half  asleep,  on  the  hind  legs  of  his 
chair  all  this  whUe,  puffiog  away  at 
a  cigar. 

"  Ah  1"  said  he  half  asleep,  and 
but  partly  overhearing  what   waa 

§oing  on ;  "  Ah,  Tom,  my  dear,  you 
on't  say  that  we  shall  all  be  handed 
down  to  our  poster" — along  yawn — 
"  to  our  poster" — ^another  yawn — 
when  Bang,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity as  he  sat  opposite,  gently  touch- 
ed one  of  the  fore-legs  of  the  ba- 
lanced chair  with  his  toe,  while  he 
finished  Gelid's  sentence  by  inter- 
jecting, '  iors,'  as  the  Conch  fell  back 
and  floundered  over  on  his  stern. 
His  tormentor  drawling  out  in  wick- 
ed mimicry— 

"  Yes,  dear  Gelid,  so  sure  as  you 
have  been  landed  down  on  your  pos- 
teriors now,  ah,  you  shall  be  handed 
down  to  your  posterity  hereafter^  by 
that  pestilent  little  scamp  Cringle. 
Ah,  Tom,  I  know  you — Paul,  Paul, 
it  will  be  paulo  post  fiUurum^  with 
you,  my  lad." 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  my 
steward's  entering  with  his  tallow 
face.  "  Dinner  on  the  table,  sir." 
We  adjourned  accordingly. 

"  We  shall  take  the  balance  of 
the  log  to-morrow,  Tom,  eh  ?"  said 
el  Senor  Bang. 
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TITHBS. 

TiTHBs-— are  they  not  a  grieTOus  yean  under  cultivatioD,  is  liable  to 

inpost — are  they  not  a  tax  upon  in-  the  Bubtraction  of  a  tenth  of  its  pro- 
ditstry  —  paid   by  the  consumer  ?  '  duce,  which  goes  into  the  granary  of 

Irish  dthea — ^are  they  not  peculiarly  the  clergyman,  or  is  by  him  com- 

odions  and  oppressive,  superadding  muted  for  money.    Now,  in  consi- 

u>  all  the  other  objections  to  which  dering  whether  this  is,  or  is  not»  a 

they  are  liable,  this  chief  one,  that  grievance,  the  first  Question  that  oc- 

people  of  one  denomination  are  com-  curs  is,  does  such  land,  or  does  it 

pelled  to  pay  the  religious  instruc-  not,  pay  a  rent  ?  For,  if  it  does,  it  is 

ton  of  those  of  another?  These  are  auite  clear  that  its  produce  is  more 

quesdons  much  agitated  at  the  pre-  tnan  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of 

sent  dajr ;  and  to  the  considention  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock ;  and 

of  which  we  have  resolved  to  devote  tithe  can  only  be  a  grievance  when, 

a  few  papes.  by  a  collusion  between  landlord  and 

The  Tiew  which  we  propose  to  tenant,  a  rent  is  exacted  and  agreed 
take  will  be  strictly  practical.  We  to,  which  encroaches  on  the  rights  of 
will,  'therefore,  consider  tithes  not  the  clerical  proprietor.  In  that  case, 
as  tliej  were,  but  as  they  are ;  not  he  must  either  forego  his  just  de- 
aa  they  have  reference  to  the  rights  mand,  or  enforce  it  by  compelling 
of  the  clergy  **  en  posse"  but  to  the  the  tenant  to  pay  him  his  dues  out 
exerciae  of  those  rights  **  in  actu  ;"  of  the  fund  destined  to  the  replacing 
our  object  being  to  see  how  the  pre-  of  his  capital.  For  instance,  sup- 
sent  system  actually  works,  ana  to  pose  the  produce  of  the  land  repre- 
endemvoor,  with  as  much  fairness  as  seated  by                                      40 


to  ascertain  the  value  of  If  we  represent  the  wages  of 

the  objections  that  have  been  alleged  labour  and  the  profits  of 

against  it  stock  by                                 15 

In  the  fint  place,  it  is  to  be  ob-  -*— 

served,  that  a  very  considerable  por-  There  will  remain,  after  these 

tion  of  the  land  of  this  country  is  not  are  deducted,                         30 

subject  to  tithe.    We  believe  about  Now  the  full  tithe  of  the  gross 

one-third^  at  least,  may  be  so  reckon-  produce  will  be                       4 

ed.    But  the  amount  of  this  exemp-  -— . 

tion  is  naually  measured  by  the  in-  So  that  here  will  remain  to 

craaae  in  the  rent  of  such  land,  over  the  cultivator,  after  tithe  is 

md  above  the  rent  of  land  not  so  paid,                                     26 
exempted.  Now,  that  the  tenant  can 

be  benefited  by  a  mere  transfer  to  the  Unless,  therefore,  the  produce  re- 

Imdlord  of  proceeds  which  would  presented  by  this  last  number  be 

otherwise  belong  to  the  clergyman,  insufficient  to  remuherate  the  labour 

is  more,  we  thinE,  than  the  new  doc-  and  capital  employed  by  rearing  it, 

trines  of  political  economy  have  as  it  is  clear  that  tithe  can  be  no  grie- 

yet  made  plain  to  the  common  sense  vance  to  the  farmer.    And  if  it  be 

of  mankind.    But  of  this  anon.  insufficient,  why  should  the  labour 

It  is,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  con-  and  capital  be  so  employed  ?  If  the 

&idered,that  by  law  all  lands  for  the  former  were  compelled  to  cultivate 

first  time  brought  into  cultivation,  under   advene   circumstances,   he 

are  exempt  from  tithes  for  seven  might   complain.      But    when    he 

yean :  a  provision  which  would  seem  chooses  to  do  so,  either  his  conduct  is 

well  cal<nilated  to  render  that  possi-  unwise,  or  his  complaint  is  unfound- 

ble  case,  which  is  such  a  favourite  ed ;  and,  in  neither  case,  can  he  or 

with  our  modem  illuminees,  namely,  ought  he,  to  look  for  redress  from 

tl»t  knd  which  cannot  pay  a  rent,  the  legislature.  Should  he,  however, 

may  yet  be  subjected  to  uthe,  a  per-  say,  that  he  would  be  very  well  sa- 

fect  nonentity  in  practice.  tisfied  with  the  return  indicated  by 

The  ease  whicA  we  are  to  consi-  the  number  26,  but  that  a  larffe  de- 

4er,  therefore,  is  simply  this,  that  duction  must  be  made  from  uat  in 

land  which  has  been  at  least  seven  the  shape  of  rent,  the.  answer  is  ob- 
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TiouB,  as  an  honest  man,  he  should 
not  agree  to  pa^  a  rent  which  should 
leave  him  unable  to  liquidate  a  claim 
that  vras  anterior  to  such  an  obligation. 

Now,  in  point  of  fact»  is  any  land 
subject  to  tithe,  which  either  does 
not,  or  might  not  yield  a  rent  ?  We 
believe  not.  We  believe,  that  in  the 
United  Empire  none  such  could  be 
truly  specified.  And,  if  this  be  so, 
is  it  not  clear  to  demonstration,  that 
tithe  is  not  considered^  either  by  land* 
lords  or  tenants,  an  impost  which 
overburdens  the  land  ?  Since,  if  they 
did  so  consider  it,  they  could  not 
demand,  or  submit,  to  a  rent,  with- 
out acting,  at  the  same  time,  with 
cruelty,  impolicy,  and  injustice. 

When  a  farmer  is  about  to  make 
an  offer  for  land,  he  tonsiders  the 
various  claims  to  which  it  is  subject, 
and  which  must  be  satisfied  before 
it  can  make  him  any  return ;  and  he 
either  will  not,  or  ought  not,  to  make 
any  offer  which  does  not  leave  him 
a  profit  in  the  concern,  after  all  pre^ 
vious  charges  have  been  paid,  Now, 
if  it  do  leave  him  this  profit,  he  may 
be  glad  of  his  bargain ;  and,  if  it  do 
not,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  him- 
self. 

But  the  proprietor,  he  who  holds 
the  land  in  fee,  is  not  he  a  sufferer 
by  the  exaction  of  tithes  ?  Certain- 
ly not.  He  is  possessed  of  the  land 
either  by  grant  or  purchase.  If  by 
the  former,  tithe  was  expressly  re- 
served I  so  tliat  THAT  portion  of  tiie 
Eroduee  never  was  his*  If  by  the 
ktter,  the  amount  of  tithe  was  uken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  the  puronase^money 
was  only  an  equivalent  for  its  value 
diminished  by  that  amount^  so  that 
in  neither  case  can  the  proprietor  be 
said  to  be  aggrieved. 

If,  indeea,  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment were  to  force  upon  an  honest 
and  patriotic  gentleman  a  property 
of  three  or  rour  thousand  a*year, 
upon  condition  of  his  paying  tithes, 
we  think  he  would  have  much  rea- 
son to  complain.  But  when  he  ac- 
cepts the  grant  gladly  upon  such 
conditions,  we  rather  think  it  a  lit- 
tle unreasonable  in  his  successors, 
whose  rights  are  all  derived  from 
him,  to  set  up  any  claim  to  hold  the 
land  without  complying  with  these 
conditions.  If  they  are  discontented 
with  the  conditions,  let  them  relin- 


quish the  land.  But,  if  tkey  resolve 
to  hold  the  land,  let  them  adhere  to 
the  condi  tions.  These  are  no  harder 
now  than  they  were  at  first  And 
the  tenants  of  any  of  these  proprie- 
tors might,  with  as  much  colour  of 
justice,  withhold  from  thtmi  their 
rents^  as  they  withhold  from  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion  the  funds  alloca- 
ted for  their  maintenance,  and  secu- 
red to  them  by  the  very  instruments 
by  which  the  right  of  exacting  these 
rents  was  created. 

It  should,  then,  be  constantly  held 
in  mind,  that  tithe  is  a  lien  upon 
land  ¥r)i\c\i  precedes  rent ;  which  wis 
created  before  rent  was  paid;  for 
which  a  due  allowance  was  msde  in 
the  various  arrangements  between 
landlord  and  tenant;  and  which, 
therefore,  without  any  hardship, 
may,  and  by  common  equity  ought 
to  be  satisfied,  before  any  rent  should 
be  exacted. 

It  will,  however,  be  said,  that,  al- 
though neither  landlords  nor  tenants 
have  reason  to  complain  of  tithes, 
the  public  at  larffe  may  have  reason 
BO  to  complain;  in  as  much  as  titha 
are  paid  by  the  eoneumer.  This  is 
the  new  form  which  the  question 
has  assumed,  and  which  has  been 

given  to  it  by  the  late  David  Ricar- 
0.  It  deserves,  and  it  shall  receive 
an  attentive  consideration. 

Ricardo's  notion  respecting  tithes 
is  a  kind  of  corollary  deduced  from 
his  theory  of  rent  To  understsod 
the  former,  therefore,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  latter. 

The  cause  of  rent  he  asserts  to  be 
the  varying  fertility  of  diffisrent  soils. 
And  rent  itself  he  defines  to  be  the 
difference  between  the  produce  of 
the  same  amount  of  capital,  when 
employed  upon  inferior  and  superior 
land.  It  will,  he  aaya,  be  the  same 
thing  to  a  cultivator  to  investa  small- 
er capital  in  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
ductive ground,  and  pay  a  certain 
rent,  as  to  invest  a  larger  capital  in 
the  cultivation  of  ground  for  which 
he  may  pay  no  ren^but  which  \s  less 
productive. 

If  Ricardo  had  contented  himself 
with  slating  this  as  a  fact^  without 
proceeding  to  assign  it  as  a  cause,  or 
to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  tbeorr, 
it  would  beall  very  well.  It  might  em 
serve  to  illustrate  the  law  accordiog 
to  which  rent  varies.    But  it  is  sur- 
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prinngy  tbftt  it  should  have  escaped 
his  penetration,  that  rent  would  exist 
if  there  was  no  difference  in  the  fer* 
dlity  of  land,  provided  only  its  extent 
vat  limited:  and  that  it  is  that,  as 
eompared  with  the  wants  of  mankind, 
and  not  its  varying  fertility,  that  is 
the  cause  of  rent>  which,  al^ough  it 
may  be  in  many  instances  mectsured, 
yet  is  never  occasioned  by  that  dif- 
ference of  productiveness  to  which 
by  him  it  is  solely  attributed.    But 
upon  tills  subject  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  lay  before  the  reader  the 
dear  and  conclusive  observations  of 
Colonel  Thomson.    In  his  tract,  en- 
titled, **  The  True  Theory  of  Rent," 
he  thuB  writes — '*  In  this  account, 
the  matters  of  fact  stated  in  the  out- 
let are  entirely  and  absolutely  true. 
The  fallacy  lies  in  assuming  to  be  the 
cause,  wluit  in  reality  is  only  a  con- 
sequence.   Proof  spirit  sells  for  a 
certain  price,  and  more  diluted  spi^ 
rifis  sell  for  Inferior  prices  till  they 
come  to  that  which  is  worth  no  more 
than  water; — therefore,  the  reason 
why  proof  spirit  sells  for  a  high 
price  Is,  that  there  are  weaker  spi- 
rits whicli  are  selling  for  a  lower'; 
and  if  there  had  happened  to  have 
been  no  weaker  spirits,  the  proof 
mirit  would  not  have  sold  at  all. 
Inis  la  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
fallacy  involved.    There  is  precisely 
the  same  nulHty  of  proof,  that  what 
is  quite  true  with  respect  to  the  con- 
comitant circumstances  when  they 
happen  to  exist,  is  therefore  the  es- 
senttal  amd  inseparable  cause,  with- 
out which  the  principal  phenomenon 
eottld  not  Imve  taken  place.     When 
it  happens,  or  even  if  it  always  hap- 
pens, that  there  exist  soils  of  various 
degrees  of  productiveness  down  to 
tiMit  which  does  no  more  than  replace 
the  expense  of  cultivation  witn  the 
neoeseary  profit,  and  that  men  are 
moreover  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
forcing  increased  crops,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  more  capital— -all  that  is 
stated  with  respect  to  the  rent  being 
equal  to  tiie  difference  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  returns,  is  as 
necessarily  and  undeniably  true  as 
any  thing  that  has  been  stated  with 
respect  to  proof  spirit     But  all  this 
is  no  manner  of  evidence  that  these 
circumstances  are  the  causes  of  the 
principal  phenomenon,  and  that  it 
could    not  have   existed   without 
then^—in  one  case  more  than  in  the 


other.  In  both  cases  this  kind  of 
conclusion  is  a  pure  fallacy,  a  simple 
'  non  causapro  causa,*  On  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  this  hang  the  merits 
of  the  whole  of  what  is  called  Uie 
Ricardo  Theory  of  Rent,  and  the 
consequences  derived  from  it" 

In  point  of  fact,  the  inferior  soils, 
instead  of  being  the  cause  why  rent 
increases,  are  rather  causes  why  it  is 
limited  in  its  amount  The  only  effect 
of  their  non-existence  in  any  given 
case  would  be,  to  cause  the  rent  of 
the  superior  qualities  of  land  to  be 
higher.  They  are  brought  into  cul- 
tivation for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  monopoly  price,  which  would  be 
obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  better 
land,  if  there  were  no  other  compe- 
titors in  the  market 

"  The  value  of  com,"  says  Rl- 
cardo, "  is  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  labour  bestowed  on  itp  produc- 
tion on  that  quality  of  land,  or  with 
that  portion  of  capital  which  pays  no 
rent"  Principles  of  Political  £co* 
nomy, — P.  62. 

'*  The  value  of  corn,"  observes 
Colonel  Thomson, "  is  not  regulated 
by  this ;  but  does  itself  regulate  the 
quality  of  land  and  the  portion  of 
capital,  that  can  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion with  a  profit  The  inverted  pro- 
position, as  given  above,  amounts  to 
saying,  that  the  price  of  com  is  re- 

gulated  by  the  cost  for  which  it  can 
e  produced,  on  the  best  quality  of 
land,  or  with  the  least  portion  of  ca- 
pital that  can  be  brought  into  acti- 
vity, with  a  living  profit  at  the  going 
price;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
price  is  regulated  by  the  price,  which 
is  reasoning  in  a  circle." 

"  Again,'^  Ricardo  says,  **  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  of  the 
advantages  which  the  land  possesses 
over  every  other  source  of  useful 
produce^  on  account  of  the  surplus 
which  it  yields  in  the  form  of  rent 
Yet  when  the  land  is  most  abundant, 
most  productive,  and  most  fertile,  it 
vields  no  rent ;  and  it  is  only  when 
its  powers  decay,  and  less  is  yielded 
in  return  for  labour,  that  a  share  of 
the  original  produce  of  the  more  fer- 
tile portion  is  set  apart  for  rent" 

Upon  this.  Colonel  Thomson  re- 
marks.—" Among  theproperties  here 
assigned  as  the  causes  of  no  rent,  tiie 
property  of  abundance,  or  of  unap- 
propriated land  not  having  begun  to 
DO  scarce,  is  the  only  effective  one. 
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The  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce^  at  one  and  the  same  time 
raises  rent,  and  makes  it  practicable  to 
cultivate  land  less  fertile,  or  whose 
powers  have  been  decayed.  But 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  invert- 
ed proposition,  that  it  is  only  when 
the  powers  of  land  decay,  that  there 
will  be  rent  There  would  be  rent 
though  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
decayed  or  inferior  land  within  the 
circle  to  which  a  given  community 
is  limited  for  its  supply,  as  soon  as 
the  demand  for  corn  began  to  press 
gainst  the  limits  of  the  produce. 
'Die  fact  of  there  being  either  decay- 
ed or  inferior  land  at  all,  is  itself  but 
an  accident^  which  might  have  been 
or  might  not  have  been,  like  the  fact 
of  there  being  weak  or  inferior  spi- 
rits ;  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  tne 
general  cause  of  rent,  than  the  fact 
of  there  being  weak  spirits  has  to  do 
with  the  general  fact  of  spirits  sell- 
ing for  a  price.  If  any  man  were  to 
assert  that  proof  spirits  sold  for  a 
high  price,  because  there  were  weak- 
er spirits  that  were  selling  for  a 
lower,  it  would  be  clear  that  the 
whole  was  a  fallacy,  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  inference.  The  case 
of  rent  is  of  the  same  kind ;  and  the 
false  inference,  for  the  eake  of  which 
the  fallacy  is  cultivated,  is  that  tithes 
fall  on  the  consumer*' 

We  have  chosen  to  state  the  ques- 
tion, not  as  it  may  be  said  to  exist 
between  churchmen  and  economists, 
but  between  different  classes  of  the 
economists  themselves.  Colonel 
Thomson  is  no  bigot.  He  cannot  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
Church  as  a  religious  establishment 
On  many,  and  on  vital  questions,  die 
I>e8tructives  claim  him  as  their  own. 
But  he  is  a  well-informed  gentleman, 
whose  time  in  the  University  was 
not  thrown  away;  and  the  labour 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  severer 
sciences  has  so  disciplined  his  mind 
and  sharpened  his  intellect,  that  he 
sees  at  a  glance  the  weak  points  in 
the  positions  of  his  less  lettered 
brethren,  whose  reasoninffs  are  as 
inaccurate  as  their  principles  are 
dangerous. 

This  able  logician  has  stated  the 
matter  at  issue  with  a  candour  that 
commands  respect,  and  a  clearness 
tiiat  renders  comment  unnecessary. 
Land  is  cultivated  only  because  the 
cultivation  of  it  is  profitable ;  such 


culUvation  is  only  profitable  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  are  willing  to  give  the 
cultivators  a  remunerating  price ;  in 
proportion  as  demand  thus  presses 
upon  supply,  in  the  same  proportion 
will  it  be  profitable  to  cultivate  land 
upon  which,  in  order  to  produce  the 
same  returns,  more  of  capital  and  of 
labour  must  be  expended.  But  it 
is  the  previous  willingness  to  give 
the  price,  which  in  every  case  causes 
the  cultivation  of  the  land ;  not  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  which  induces 
a  necessity  of  giving  the  price.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  market  that 
governs  the  farmer,  not  the  farmer 
we  market 

It  is  true  that  the  expenses  of  cul- 
tivation will  determine,  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  price  for  which  com  will 
be  sold;  that  is,  it  will  determine 
its  lowest  price,  which  may  rise, 
however,  '*  to  an  extent  only  limited 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
lar case,  whenever  the  competition 
increases  the  price  faster  than  the 
outlay  the  produce." — True  Theory 
o/Ment,  p.  17. 

Supposinff  all  land  to  be  suhject. 
to  tithe,  (which  is  not  the  case  tmi- 
versalfy,)  and  supposing  all  land  for 
the  first  time  brought  into  cultivation 
subject  to  tithe,  (which  is  not  the 
case  at  all,)  upon  these  suppositions, 
the  produce  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  must  be  sufficient  to  remunerate 
the  cultivators,  before  the  whole  of 
it  can  be  brought  into  cultivation; 
and  therefore  ike  consumers  must 
pay  the  tithe,  provided  the  tithe  is  the 
only  residuum,  after  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  have  been  paid.  For,  in 
this  case,  there  can  be  no  rent ;  the 
tithe,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the 
wages  of  labour,  absorbing  the  whole 
of  the  treasure.  Or,  if  uie  tithe  be 
considered  a  rent,  as  in  truth  it  is, 
here  is  a  case  in  which  rent  must  be 
paid  by  the  consumer.  But,  even  in 
this  extreme  case,it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  it  is  the  willingness  of  the  con- 
sumers to  pay  the  tax  which  induces 
the  growers  to  cultivate,  not  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  groirers 
to  cultivate,  which  compels  the  con- 
sumers to  pay  the  tax. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  Uiis  light, 
(which  Uie  reader  will  be  good 
enough]  to  hold  in  mind  is  not  the 
practical  view  of  the  question,)  eco- 
nomists ha?e  represented  titJie  as 
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thoufh  it  diffiinished  hy  one-tenth  conclusive  reasoning  of  the  Edln- 
the  fertility  of  land.  Because  the  burgh  Review ;  an  authority  which 
fanner  muvt  be  content  to  remune-  we  will  not  be  accused  of  selecting 
nte  himself  out  of  nine-tenths,  it  is,  because  of  its  partiality  to  the  claims 
they  say,  as  though  the  other  tenth  of  a  Church  establishment  Having 
were  not  in  existence.  But  this  is  admitted  that  the  principle  of  Ricar- 
Dotso.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  fertility  do  holds  good  under  the  circum- 
of  the  land  were  reduced  by  one-  stances  which  he  has  supposed,  the 
tenth,  provided  the  same  relation  sub-  reviewer  observes,  **  that  these  are 
sisted  between  supply  and  demand,  710^  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  former  must  get  for  the  nine-  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain 
tenths  as  much  as  he,  under  other  are^  or  ever  have  been  placed.  So  far, 
drcamstances,  would  get  for  the  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that  all, 
whole.  The  case  to  be  considered,  or  nearly  all,  our  lands  are  affected 
however,  is  one  where  the  farmer  by  the  burden  of  tithe,  that  it 
gets  a  price  for  the  nine-tenths  suffi-  appears  that  almost  a  third  part  of 
dent  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  is 
whole,  and  where  another  party,  the  exempt  from  it,  exclusive  of  consl- 
dergyman,  for  instance,  gets  a  pre^  derable  tracts  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
$€hi  of  the  other  tenth.  Now  this  whole  of  Scotland.  And  such  being 
othertenth  will,  undoubtedly,  be  em-  the  case,  it  is  quite  idle  to  suppose 
ployed  in  encouraging  the  industry  that  the  cultivators  of  the  tithed  lands 
of  various  tradesmen  and  manufac-  have  had  anv  power  so  to  narrow 
turers,  and,  so  far,  in  contributing  the  supply  of  corn  brought  to  mar- 
to  the  ^ectual  demand  which  ena-  ket,  as  to  throw  any  considerable 
hies  the  farmer  to  cultivate : — and  so  portion  of  the  burden  of  tithes  on 
far  as  it  lias  this  effect,  it  must  be  re-  the  consumers.  Had  the  extent  of 
garded,/»ro  tantOt  as  an  abatement  of  tithe-free  land  been  inconsiderable, 
the  tax;  for,  if  the  imposition  of  a  they  mi^ht  have  thrown  the  greater 
tithe  enhance  the  selling  price  of  part  of  it  upon  them ;  but  when  they 
com,  the  existence  o^X\iStLe  constitutes  have  had  to  come  into  competition, 
an  additional  fund  which  enables  the  not  with  a  few,  but  with  a  third  of 
purchisera  to  pay  it.  This  is  a  case  the  cultivators  of  England,  and  all 
where  c/ifiitfiif/iofiQ/*€ifii{>ttnHs  in  some  those  of  Scotland,  it  is  obvious  that 
decree  compensated  by  increase  of  the  price  of  corn  must  have  been  re- 
t(3u€ :  for  what  is  taken  from  the  .gulated  by  the  price  for  which  it  can 
farmer  is  not  destroyed,  but  convert'  be  raised  on  the  last  lands  cultivated 
ed  into  equivalents^  by  which  the  that  are  free  from  tithcj  and  not  by 
worth  ofthe  reminder  is  augmented,  what  it  coula  be  raised  for  on  the 
Bat  ours  is  a  practical  question,  last  lands  cultivated  that  are  subject 
We  aremore  concerned  with  the  real,  to  that  charge.  It  appears,  there- 
state  ofthe  case,  than  with  one  which'  fore,  that  if  the  whole  land  of  the 
has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  at  empire  had  been  subject  to  tithes, 
any  time  realised  anywhere,  and  the  proposition  advanced  by  Mr 
which,  while  the  law  remains  as  it  Ricardo,  that  tithes  do  not  fall  on 
is,  could  not  possibly  be  realized  in  rent,  but  on  the  consumer,  would, 
the  British  Empire.  For  more  than  under  the  existing  restraints  on  im- 
one-third  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain  portation,  have  been  strictly  true, 
is,  or  may  be  considered  as,  titbb-  uiasmuch,  however,  as  this  is  not  our 
FRBB.  According  to  a  statement  fai  situation— as  a  very  lar^e  proportion 
the  Edinburgh  Encycloptedia,  (Vol.  of  our  lands  is  not  subject  to  tithes, 
ix.  p.  82,)  the  total  annual  value  of  and  the  cultivators  ofthe  tithed  lands 
all  the  land  in  England  and  Wales,  in  are,  in  consequence,  without  the 
1815,  amounted  to  L.29,476,850.  It  means  of  limiting  the  supply  and 
also  appears,  that  lands  of  the  annual  raisfaag  the  prices,  the  proposition  ad« 
value  of  L.7,904,87^  are  wholly  vanced  by  ut  Smith,  that  tithes  con- 
tithe-free  ;  while  lands  of  the  annual  stitute  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  the 
value  of  L^56,188  are  titiie-free  in  land,  and  that  their  payment  has  no 
part;  and  lands  of  the  annual  value  effect  on  Me  price  of  com,  is  most 
of  L^6,82d  pay  only  a  low  modus,  cbrtainlt  correct." 
Now  upon  these  facts  we  cannot  do  So  far  the  reviewer  is  perfectly 
better  than  avail  ourselves  of  the  conclusive.  It  is  cleariy  and  unde- 
VOL,  UZUI.  NO,  ccv.  Y 
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niably  true»  that  tithe  cannot  con- 
stitute any  part  of  the  market  price 
of  com,  when  that  price  is  regulated 
hj  the  produce  raised  upon  lands 
that  are  tithe-free.  Ana  it  must, 
generally  speaking,  be  so  regulated, 
when  BO  large  a  proportion  of  the 
lands  employed  in  agriculture  is  so 
circumstanced.  Price  rises,  not  be- 
cause tithe  is  paid,  but  because  de>- 
mand  presses  against  supply.  No 
man  wul  cultivate  his  ground  merely 
in  order  to  pay  a  tithe,  if  he  can  do 
liothing  more.  Price  must  have  risen 
in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the 
effectual  demand,  before  land  which 
is  suljject  to  tithe  wiii  be  cultivated; 
and  thus  the  market  price  of  all  pro- 
duce grown  upon  the  lands  of  a 
better  quality  will  have  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  cost  price,  as  to  leave, 
after  payhig  the  profits  of  stock  and 
the  wages  of  labour,  a  very  consi- 
derable residuum,  which  will  be 
diared  betireen  the  clergyman  and 
the  landlord ;  the  clergyman  separa- 
ting his  tenth,  and  the  landlora  ap- 
propriatinff  the  remainder. 

But  we  do  not  agree  with  this  able 
writer,  that  even  if  all  lands  were 
subject  to  a  uniform  tithei  that  bur- 
den could  be  thrown  upon  the  coo- 
turner  in  anj  case,  beyond  the  pre- 
cise point  of  time  when  the  market 
price  waa  just  sufficient  to  p^r  the 
tithe,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the 
other  expNenses  of  cultivation.  Up 
to  that  point  of  timei  the  land  would 
not  be  cultivated;  for  no  one  would 
eonaent  to  cultivate  it  at  a  loss.  And 
after  that  point  of  time  there  would 
begin  to  accumulate  that  reaiduum 
above  the  cost  prices  which  consti- 
tutes the  fund  out  of  which  tithe 
and  rent  must  be  finally  paid.  So 
that  the  tithe  would  be  thrown  up 
upon  what  may  be  denominated  the 
surplus  profits  I  and,  therefore^  could 
not,  in  anv  such  oaaci  constitute  any 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  {Hroduc- 
tion. 

,  Thisi  however*  will  be  said  to  be 
the  question— Would  it  be  thus 
thrown  upi  or  would  it  be  prqiected 
upon  the  consumers?  Projected 
upon  the  consumers,  say  Ricardo  and 
his  disciples;  because  com  is  a  n^ 
eeuwy  which  the  public  mutt  pur- 
chase, and  for  which  the  farmers  cim, 
accordingly,  get  their  own  price. 
Kow  this  position  directiy  contra- 
dieis  what  we  ehould  have  thought 


might  almost   pass   for  a   truism, 
namely,  that  the  market  gwerm  the 
farmer,  not  the  farmer  the  market.    If 
that  be  true,  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  the  farmer,  in  taking  land,  will 
consider  not  what  price  he  may  be 
able  to  extort,  but  what  price  the  pub- 
lic are  wiUing  to  give  for  hin  proouce. 
His  bargain  with  the  landlord  will, 
therefore,  be  made  with  reference  to 
exiiting  pricee,  and  he  will  consent 
to  pay  only  such  a  rent  as  leaves 
him  able  to  pay  the  otiier  burdens  to 
which  the  land  is  liable,  after  having 
rephu^d  his  capital  and  realised  his 
profits.    At  least,  no  prudent  man 
would  make  any  other  kind  of  bar- 
ffdn.    It  may  he  added,  that  if  the 
farmer  may  govern  the  market  so  as 
to  make  the  consumer  pay  the  tithe, 
there  is  no  reiason  why  he  may  not 
also  govern  it  so  as  to  make  him  pay 
the  rent^  or,  indeed,  to  carry  prices 
to  any  height  that  might  be  dictated 
by  his  cupidity. 

But  farmers  have  no  such  power 
over  the  market.  If  they  had,  it 
would  be,  ultimately,  most  injurious 
to  themselves.  Like  otiier  dealers, 
they  will  consider  themselves  auffi- 
cientiy  remunerated  if  they  are  able 
to  replace  thehr  capital,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  stock.  And  like  other 
deslera  they  will  only  calculate  upon 
behig  able  so  to  do,  when  a  willing- 
ness to  give  remunerating  prices  has 
beenprevioualy  evinced  oy tiie pub- 
lie.  To  act  upon  any  other  prfaiciple, 
would  be  to  reverse  the  maxim 
whichi  in  all  such  matters*  ttaually 
governs  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

If  fturmers  may  throw  Ihe  tithe  cm 
the  consumers,  in  the  manner  Ricar- 
do has  supposed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  might  not  throw  upon  them 
a  suin  equivalent  to  tithe,  suppoeing 
tithe  to  oe  extinguished.  So  that»  at 
all  erents,  the  public  would  not  be- 
nefit by  their  (extinction,  unless  far- 
mers may  be  supposed  to  be  more 
willing  to  pay  a  tax,  than  to  realise 
a  personal  advantage. 

If  the  landowner  united  In  his 
own  person  the  characters  of  land- 
lord and  cultivator,  it  is  clear  that 
the  charge  of  tithe  must  fall  upon 
him.  And  we  fully  subscribe  to  the 
dictum  of  Colonel  Thomson,  **  that 
what  he  cannot  keep  himself,  he  can 
never  recover  from  others  by  the  in- 
vention of  selling  it  to  them  with 
their  ejrta  open*" 
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"  If  il  ifl  urged/'  says  the  Colonel^  gueflses  may  be  rough  and  imperfect 

"  that  such  landownert  might  reco-  the  first  year,  thejr  will  be  better  in 

?er  the  tax  from  the  consumers^  by  every  succeeding  year,  and  will  In 

raising  the  price  of  com, — the  an*  the  end  attain  to  the  greatest  exact- 

sirer  is,  that  the  operation  of  th^ir  ness  that  can  be  desired.   But  if  the 

indindual  interests  will  prevent  it.  price  of  barley  is  raised  through  the 

If  ther  raise  the  price  of  corn,  it  is  quantity  being  diminished,  the  prices 

Buniiesl  that  less  must  be  sold.    A  of  some  other  kinds  of  produce  must 

hifh  price  spins  out  the  consumption  fall,   through   the   quantity  gVown 

of  a  deficient  harvesti  and  would  being  increased,— >for  iJbe  land  will 

csuse  only  a  portion  of  equal  magnl-  be  employed  in  growing  something 

tuda  to  be  consumed  out  of  a  plenti-  else.    The   landowners,   therefore^ 

fid  one.   But  none  of  the  landowners  tumish  the  tax,  and  in  the  first  in- 

would  place  so  much  confidence  in  stance  recover  it  from  the  consu- 

luion  among  his  brethren,  as  either  mere  of  barley  in  the  price.    But  on 

to  throw  away  com  already  in  his  the  other  hand  they  su£fer  a  reduc- 

bam,  when  he  had  the  option  of  tion  of  the  prices  of  other  kinds  of 

selliBg  itk— or  refuse  to  ero  w  it»  when  produce ;  which  makes  a  deduction 

by  the  sale  of  it  he  could  obtain  what  irom  their  recovery  of  the  tax,  and  a 

he  coosiderB  a  reasonable  profit.  The  set>off  to  the  consumers  of  agricul- 

ouantity  of  corn  grown  and  sold,  tural  produce  agfdnst  the  increased 

Uierefore,  will  not  be  diminished  by  price  paid  for  the  article  taxed.  Tne 

any  such  combination;  and  if  the  consumers  of  beer  pay  a  higher  price 

quantity  is  not  dlmmished,  the  price  for  their  barley,  and  consume  less  x 

for  which  it  is  sold  cannot  be  increa-  but  the  consumers  of  wheat  or  of 

sed.  If  there  was  no  monopoly  gain^  something  else,  pay  a  lower  price  for 

the  ease  would  be  very  different  in«  what  they  consume,  and  consume 

dee^  For  then  the  tax  would  obligee  more»    There  is  some  loss  of  buiU 

the   landowners  to  contract  their  ness  to  maltsters,  brewers,  and  publU 

growth,  till  the  price  rose  to  what  cans ;  but  there  is  an  increase  of 

would  pay  them  for  their  trouble  t  business  to  millers,  bakers,  or  who* 

in  ike  same  manner  as  other  produ*  ever  are  the  dealers  in  the  articles 

cers    dot  lu  similar  circumstances,  whose   consumption   is   increased. 

And  the  landowners  themselves  will  And  as  no  man  lives  on  beer  alone^ 

actually  do  this,  with  respect  to  that  the  tax  will  be   compensated,   at 

pooriioa  of  their  produce  which' will  ail  events,  in  a  certain  degree,  not 

not  pair  them  the  necessary  profits  only  to  the  consumers  of  agricultural 

of  stock."  produce  in  the  aggrega&i  but  to 

Hb  oboervatiqas  are  no  less  vain-  every  individual  consumer  of  beer 

able  er  conclusive  upon  that  base,  also.  And  if  it  should  turn  out  in  the 

which  has  fiimlshed  tneir  most  blaii-  end|  that  the  agtregate  gains  of  the 

•ible  topics  to  the  advocates  m  the  consumers,  by  the  reduction  of  the 

contrary  opinion.  prices  of  olher  things,  are  equal  to 

**  The  ehevai  de  bataUle  of  those  ttieir  losses  by  the  rise  of  barleyi — 

who  believe  that  taxes  on  agricultu-  or,  in  other  words^  that  thev  have  paid 

rsl  produce  fall  on  the  consumers,  is  the  same  sum  for  the  whole  produce 

the  malt  tax.  If  a  tax  is  laid  on  malt,  as  before,— the  consumers  will  be  just 

the  price  of  beer  rises  till  the  tax  is  where  they  were,  with  the  excepticm 

recovered  to  the  dealers;  and  it  of  thii  altered  proportions  which 

would  do  the  same  if  the  tax  were  have  been  forcea  upon  them,  and 

Uid  on  barlev.  What  then,  they  say,  the  landowners  will  have  furnished 

so  clear  as  that  the  tax  fslls  on  the  the  tax  without  recovery*" 

consumers  ?    The  fhlkcy  here  is  in  Nor,  upon  the  Insertion  thati  ina»- 

bringing  forward  only  half  the  ease,  much  as  tithe  has  atendency  to  throw 

If  a  tax  is  laid  on  barley,  the  quan-  acertainportionof  landoutof  cultiira- 

fity  of  land  laid  down  vvith  barley  tion>  and  thereby  create  a  diminution 

will  be  diminished,  in  such  a  matiner  of  produce,  the  price  must  be  raised 

u  according  to  the  guesses  of  the  till  it  makes  the  produce  the  same  as 

growen  wilicause  the  price  to  rise  to  beforoi  beeani$  men  cannot  go  without 

what,  after  paying  the  taX|  Will  make  the  produce,  are  his  reasonings  less 

it  u  advantageous  to  grow  barley  as  pertinent  or  constraining. 

•ny  tiling   else.    And  though   the  <<  The  fallacy,"  he  says, «  here,  as 
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has  been  mentioned  already  is  in  the 
inattention  to  the  nature  ot  effectual 
demand,  and  the  assumption  that  the 
produce  cannot  be  diminished.  It  is 
not  true  that  men  say, '  we  must  and 
wiU  have  such  and  such  a  quantity 
of  corn,  whatever  may  be  the  price,* 
But  they  say, '  we  will  have  as  much 
as  it  is  more  convenient  for  us  to 
pay  for  at  the  price  for  which  the 
grower  will  grow  it,  than  do  without 
It'  It  is  a  question  of  equilibrium, 
between  the  inconvenience  of  pay- 
ing a  high  price,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  economizing  in  the  use  of 
corn ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  laws 
by  which  the  magnitude  of  these  two 
inconveniences  severally  vary,  there 
must  be  an  equilibrium  somewhere, 
at  a  point  short  of  consuming  the  old 
quantity.  That  men  cannot  live  with- 
out a  certain  quantity,  meaning  there- 
by same  quantity,  of  food,  is  true ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  men  are  living 
on  a  Jlxed  quantity,  which  will  not 
be  diminished  on  an  increase  of  price. 
At  tlie  siege  of  Gibraltar,  General 
Elliott  ascertained  by  experiment 
upon  himself,  that  a  man  can  live  on 
four  ounces  of  food  per  day.  If  this 
is  assumed  as  the  smallest  quantity 
on  which  life  can  be  sustained,  it  is 
still,  in  the  first  place,  not  true  that 
the  community,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  its  members,  are  living  on 
four  ounces  of  food  per  day;  and, 
secondly,  even  if  it  was  true,  the  re- 
sult of  an  increase  of  price  would  be, 
not  that  the  same  quantity  of  food 
would  continue  to  be  bought  by  the 
consumers,  whatever  was  the  price, 
but  that  the  population  would  begin 
to  decrease  by  all  the  modes  conse- 
quent on  insufficient  food,  and  that 
for  this  decrement  there  would  be  no 
food  bought  at  all.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  necessity  that  the  same 

auandty  of  food  shall  be  bought,  it 
oee  not  even  foUow  that  the.buyers 
shall  all  live  to  buy.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  pushing  the  argument 
to  this  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  at- 
tend to  the  fact,  that  when  there  is 
a  necessitv  for  the  consumption  be- 
ing diminished,  because  the  com  is 
not  there  to  be  con8umed,an  increase 
of  price  is  the  engine  that  carries 
it  into  effect ;  a  clear  proof  that  in- 
crease of  price  diminisnes  consump- 
tion.** 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  it 
can  oe  scarcely  neceasary  to  add  a 


sentence  more.  Colonel  Thomson  has 
settled  the  question.  Tithe  is  not  paid 
by  the  consumer,  even  as  rent  is  not 
paid  by  the  consumer.  Bnoth  are 
paid  out  of  that  surplus  fund  which, 
according  to  the  settled  laws  which 
regulate  the  growth  and  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce,  must  be  accu- 
mulated,though  neither  landlords  nor 
cleraymen  were  in  existence. 

l^on  the  whole,  we  are  not  mr- 
prised  at  the  prejudice  which  some 
of  our  political  econoihists  cherish 
i^ainst  Universities.  They  must  con- 
sider that,  by  their  means,  in  the  per- 
son of  Colonel  Thomson,  a  most 
hopeful  disciple  has  been  woefully 
perverted.    Had  it  not  been  for  his 

Eemicious  scientific  education,  and 
is  acquaintance  with  logic,  he  never 
would  have  been  a  dissenter  from 
their  views,  or  led  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  proposed  to  carry  on 
their  sappina  and  mining  operations 
agidnst  the  Established  Church. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  him,  we 
cannot  but  observe,  that,  while  we 
are  thankful  for  the  instruction  which 
his  pages  have  imparted  to  us,  we 
lament  that  his  discussion  of  the 
question  has  not  been  somewhat  more 
expanded.  We  fear  that  many  of  his 
readers  will  have  reason  to  consi- 
der him  liable  to  the  censure  which 
Horace  pronounces,  when  he  says, 
"  Brevis  esse  labaro,  <^eurus  fio" 
This  cannot  proceed  from  barren- 
ness of  imagination.  Colonel  Thom- 
son's illustrations  are  as  ready  and 
pertinent,  as  his  reasoning  h  perspi- 
cuous and  strong.  It  is  therefore 
solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  severity 
of  the  school  in  which  he  has  been 
trained,  to  the  rigidly  scientific  ha- 
bits into  which  his  mind  has  been 
disciplined;  and  we  could  wub  to 
succeed  in  persuading  him,  that, 
without  in  the  least  departing  from 
academic  dignity  ana  scholastic 
strictness,  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  convey  his  thoughts  in  a  man- 
ner much  more  level  to  the  capacities 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  read- 
ers. He  can  have  no  interest  in 
hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel.  ^ 

But  we  must  return  to  our  subject 
Whether  tithes  are,  or  are  not,  paid 
by  the  consumer,  are  they  not  a  tax 
upon  industry  ?  We  think  not;  and 
we  shall  give  our  reasons.  Those 
who  take  the  most  adverse  view  of 
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the  subject,  repretent  tithes  as  dimU 
nuhinff  by  one' tenth  the  fertility  of 
land.  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  land  is 
of  Tsrious  decrees  of  fertility ;  that 
one  quality  of  land  is  by  much  more 
than  one-tenth  more  fertile  than 
another.  But  has  it  ever  yet  been 
contended  that  this  disadvantage  un- 
der which  the  inferior  land  lies,  is  a 
tax  upon  industry  ?  No.  Simply  be- 
cause there  was  noChurch  Establish- 
ment to  be  subverted  by  such  a  mis- 
representation. The  land  which  is 
thus  comparatively  unproductive  will 
not  he  euitivatedy  until  prices  rise  to 
a  height  that  will  remunerate  the 
firmer.  It  is  the  same  with  land 
subject  to  tithe.  Both  causes  may 
retard  cultivation ;  and  so  far,  leave 
industry  unemployed.  But  neither 
can  be  truly  said  to  tax  industry. 
Industry  is  not  exerted  upon  the 
land,  until  its  exertion  may  put  it  be- 
yond the  tax.  The  industry  that  is 
thus  called  into  action  is  amply  re- 
munerated. The  farmer  cannot  com- 
plain when  he  is  enabled  to  pay  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  to  realize  the 
profits  of  stock.  And  the  public  can- 
not complain  when  they  ffet  what 
they  want,  at  the  price  tor  which 
they  are  willing  to  procure  it. 

When  men  talk  of  tithe  as  a  tax 
upon  industry,  it  would  be  very  well 
ifUiey  remembered  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  a  bounty  upon 
industry;  that  although  they  may 
plant  and  water,  it  is  God  that  gives 
the  increase.  If  this  truth  was  more 
strongly  imprinted  upon  their  minds, 
we  should  near  less  of  an  objection 
that  savours  so  much  of  impiety  and 
ingratitude.  A  tax  upon  industry  I 
yfhj  it  is  just  such  language  as  we 
might  expect  to  hear,  if  they  were 
themselves  the  creators  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  were  in- 
debted for  nothing  to  the  goodness 
of  Providence !  A  seed  is  deposited 
in  the  ground ;  it  is  returned  fifty- 
fold  ;  and  those  upon  whom  the  be- 
neficence of  Goa  thus  overflows, 
think  it  a  hard  thing  to  be  asked  to 
contribute  a  tithe  of  what  he  has 
himself  given  them  to  his  service  I 
Truly  may  it  be  said,  *'  the  ox  know- 
est  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  mas- 
ter's crib ;  but  Israel  doth  not  know; 
my  people  do  not  consider."  We 
shall  not  at  present  stop  to  indite  a 
homily  upon  this;  but,  if  the  objec- 
tors  to  whom  we  have  alluded  would 
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only  imagine  what  they  themselves 
would  tbinkof  individuals  who  might 
have  received  from  some  great  man 
a  favour,  similar  to  that  for  which 
they  must  feel  themselves  indebted 
to  tiie  great  Creator,  and  yet  who  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  it,  by  making 
some  small  returns  for  his  service; 
appropriating  greedily,  and  without 
thanks ;  and  giving  grudgingly,  and 
of  necessity;  in  a  word,  cramming, 
while  they  blasphemed  the  feeder; 
they  would  have  some  faint  idea  of 
what  may  be  justly  bought  of  their 
own  language  when  they  complain 
of  tithe  as  a  tax  upon  industry  I 
But  we  well  know,  that  a  considera- 
tion such  as  this  will  only  provoke  tiie 
sneers  of  the  utilitarians.  Upon  them 
we  urge  it  not  Against  such  an- 
tagonists we  rest  satisfied  with  ha- 
ving  proved  that  tithe  is  no  tax  upon 
industry ;  a  position  which  they  may 
deny,  and  they  may  mystify;  but 
which  they  will  find  it  difi&cult  to 
disturb,  unless  they  can  shew  that 
there  is  a  tax  upon  industry  where 
there  is  no  industry  to  be  taxed;  or 
where  the  growers  are  remtmerated  by 
existing  prices  where  any  industry  is 
exerted. 

It  has  been  said  that  tithes  are  an 
obstacle  to  improvement;  and,  in 
some  few  instances,  they  may  be  so 
considered.  We  are,  therefore,  de- 
sirous to  see  adopted  any  reasonable 
and  practicable  modification  of  the 
system  by  which  the  objection  might 
be  removed.  We  are  sure  that,  ul- 
timately, it  must  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the  laity, 
that  the  country  should  be  improved ; 
that  two  blades  of  grass  should  be 
made  to  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before;  and  we  are  satisfied,  that 
no  serious  objection  would  be  made 
to  any  proposal  for  abating  or  mo- 
derating the  imposition  of  titiies,  in 
any  cases  where  it  could  be  clearly 
shewn,  or  for  any  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  it  could  be  clearly  proved, 
that  they  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
improvement.  The  cases,  however, 
are  but  few  in  which  a  relief  from 
tithe  would  encourage  enterprise; 
and,  therefore,  the  cases  can  be  but 
few  in  which  the  burden  of  them 
discourages  cultivation.  But,  be  thia 
as  it  may,  we  meet  the  objection 
fairly,  by  proposing  a  remedy.  Thus 
we  test  the  sincerity  of  our  oppo- 
neuts;  to  whoroy  indeed,  we  do  less 
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than  justice,  if  they  are  not  more 
tender  of  tiieir  objection  than  we  are 
even  of  tithe,  or  if  they  would  wish 
to  see  the  grievance  which  they  com- 
plain of  redreB8ed,when  it  may,  here- 
after, operate  as  a  lever  for  the  over- 
throw of  an  offensive  system.  When 
an  objection  is  a  pretext ^  and  not  a 
cQUWt  it  must  be  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  truth  and  reason,  that 
oanprevai]  against  it. 

Vvhen  it  is  said  that  taxes  are  paid 
by  the  landlord,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  they  fall  upon  the  inai- 
vidual  commonly  so  called,  but  onl  v 
that  they  are  taken  from  a  fund  whicn 
is  denominated  rent,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  funds  which  supply 
the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  wages 
of  labour.  The  landlord  has  no  more 
fight  to  the  tenth,  which  he  merely 
hands  over  to  the  party,  whether  lay 
or  clerical,  for  whose  benefit  it  has 
been  reserved,  than  he  has  to  any 
other  property  of  which  he  might  be 
the  trustee ;  or  than  his  tenants  have 
to  the  sums  which  they  have  stipu- 
lated to  pay  him,  as  considerations 
for  their  respective  farms.  And  yet, 
even  by  a  respectable  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  the  matter  has 
been  thus  misrepresented.  Tithes 
*  have  been  represented  as  a  grievance 
upon  the  landlord,  from  which  he 
ought  to  be  relieved  I  (vol.  xliv,  page 
87  J,  as  if  he  had  received  a  grant  of 
the  land  tithe-free ;  or  took  no  care 
to  be  indemnified  for  its  amount 
when  he  made  the  purchase !  For  if 
he  gave  for  nine-tenths  the  price  of 
the  whole,  he  was  a  fool.  And  if  he 
claims  a  dominion  over  the  whole, 
having  purchased  but  nine-tenths, 
he  is  a  knave.  In  neither  case  can 
he  call  for  the  protection  of  the  le- 
gislature, which  should  not  counte- 
nance his  knavery,  and  cannot  pre- 
vent his  infatuation.  No.  It  is  every 
whit  as  false,  to  maintain  that  tithe 
is  paid  by  the  landlord,  as  that  it  is 
paid  by  the  consumer.  It  constituted 
a  lien  upon  the  land  before  the  pro- 
prietor came  into  possession,  the 
liquidation  of  which  should  precede 
rent,  which  ought  to  commence  only 
when  that  lien  had  been  satisfied. 
So  that  nothing  could  be  more  equi- 
table, than  to  make  the  owners  or  all 
lands  which  paid  a  rent,  accountable 
for  the  tithe ;  for  the  tithe  ought  to 
be  considered  as  in  their  hands,  from 
^fl  very  moment  diat  rent  be^  to 


be  exacted.  The  landlord  has  no 
right,  to  appropriate  any  portion  of 
the  residuum  above  the  profits  of 
stock  and  the  wages  of  labour  to  his 
own  purposes,  until  he  satisfies  those 
who  have  previous  claims;  and  ms 
such,  the  law  recognises  the  clainas 
of  the  individuals  who  may  be  de- 
nominated ecclesiastical  landlords; 
whose  rights  were  secured  to  lAkem, 
at  the  time  when  the  lay  proprietors 
came  into  possession  of  the  fee,  and 
which  cannot  be  violated,  wldioui  a 
fatal  departure  from  the  principle, 
by  the  maintenance  of  which  can 
property  of  every  other  description 
alone  be  protected.  The  lay  land- 
lords, therefore,  in  paying  tithes,  pay 
nothing  that  may  be  called  their  own, 
and,  therefore,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, tithes  are  no  grievance. 

But,  Irish  tithes,  who  can  stand  up 
for  them,  are  they  not  altogether  In- 
defensible? There,  a  people  pro- 
fessing one  religion,  are  compelled 
to  support  the  ministers  of  those  who 
profess  another !  A  little  patience, 
gentle  reader.  We  are  no  advocates 
of  what  is  indefensible;  but,  we  have, 
we  confess,  as  yet  to  learn,  that  such 
an  epithet  is  fhlrly  applicai>le  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

Let  us  take  the  suppositioB  most 
favourable  to  our  opponents,  and  for 
which  Mr  O'Connell,  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
most  loudly  contends,  namely,  that 
tithes  are  paid  by  the  consumer;  and, 
we  ask,  who  are  the  consumers  of 
Irish  produce?  The  answer  must 
be,  the  people  of  England.  They  are 
the  consumers  of  Irish  produce;  and, 
therefore,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Irish  anti-tithe  con- 
spirators themselves,  they  are  the 
payers  of  the  Irish  tithes.  So  that, 
admitting  their  own  principle,  the 
Irish  are  not  burdenea  with  that  ob- 
noxious impost ;  and,  so  far  from  its 
being  true,  that  the  Popish  people  of 
Ireland  are  supporting  a  Protestant 
clergy,  t^  is  muck  more  consonant  to 
truth,  to  affirm  that  the  Protestant 
people  of  England  are  supporting  a 
Popish  clergy  in  Ireland, 

And  this,  in  pmnt  of  fact,  is  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  as  would  very 
soon  be  felt  if  the  export  trade  were 
discontinued.  The  prices  which  the 
Irish  farmers  are  enabled  to  obtain 
for  raw  produce  in  England,  deter- 
mine the  price  for  which  it  sells  in 
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Irelmnd.    There  is  a  monopoly  esta-  Indeed,  if  tBere  be  any  party  who 
Uiahed  in  tiieir  favour,  to  the  exclu-  have  a  risht  to  complain,  they  are 
aion  of  Poland  and  Praasia,  and  other  the  BngHBh  ckrgy  and  land  proprie* 
countries  by  which  they  might  be  tors,  whose  property  is  diminished 
undersold  i  and  this  has  caused  de«  both  in  value  and  amount  by  the 
mand  so  far  to  gain  upon  supply  as  same  cause  which  increases  the  tithe 
to  increase,  very  considerably  in^  and  the  rental  of  Ireland, 
deed,  that  surplus  above  the  expenses  The  grievance,  therefore,  of  which 
of  eultivatioB,  out  of  which  both  reqt  the  agitators  complain  is,  that  a  ram 
and  tithes  are  ultimately  paid.    It  derived  from  English  capital  ie  reeei" 
ii,  therefore,  as  false  as  it  is  mis-  ved  and  spent  amongst  themselves  i 
chieT«m8  to  allege,  that  the  sum  paid  It  is  curious  that  they  do  not  make 
totheEetablished  clergv in  Ireland,  is  the  increase  of  rent,  which  has  idso 
wnmg  from  the  hard  pittance  of  the  been  4he  consequence  of  the  trade 
RomaB    Catholic   lalK>urer.      That  with  England,  a  ground  of  eomplaJnt. 
kbottrer  would  notfind  his  comforts  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  would  be 
one  whit  increased  (whatever  they  less  palpably  unreasonable  so  to  do. 
might  be  diminished)  if  tithes  were  For  rent  is  often  spent  out  of  the 
henceforth    abolished.      And    the  country  |   tithe    seldom   or   never, 
farmers  or  the  landed  proprietors.  Rent  contributes  to  the  encourage* 
merely  hand  over  to  the  clergyman  ment  of  absentees;  tithes  to  that  of 
a  sum  upon  which  they  can,  by  pos-  a  resident  gentry.    The  landlord  is 
ubUity,  have  no  claim,  and  which  often  felt  as  an  oppressor;  the  cler- 
they^  never  would  have  received  had  ffyman  generally  as  a  benefactor  to 
not  the  prices  of  their  produce  been  nis  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  we  have 
raised  by  English  capital  and  English  reason  to  believe  that  the  poor  peo* 
consomers.  pie  themselves  are  at  len^  befin- 
Nor  can  It  be  said  that  the  people  ning  to  be  sensible  of  this.    It  has 
of  England  are  sufferers  by  being  been  reported  to  us,  upon  authority 
tiius  burdened  with  tiie  support  of  by  which  we  have  never  been  de- 
ibe  Church  of  Ireland.  In  whatever  ceived,  that  the  peasantry  in  the 
degree  the  export  trade  has  a  ten-  county  of  KUkenny,  where  the  hos- 
dency  to  raise  the  price  of  com  in  tillty  against  tithe  raged  fiercest,  are 
Ireland,  it  must  have  a  similar  ten-  at  length  fully  sensible  of  the  folly 
dency  to  lower  it  in  Eogland.    If  of  banishing  the  clergy  from  thefr 
new  lands  are  called  into  cultivation  homes.    The  labourers  fbel,   that* 
in  the  one  case,  old  lands  must  be  whatever  the  farmers  and  landown- 
thrown  out   of  cultivation  in  the  ers  may  have  gained  by  withholding 
other.     So  that  while  the  surplus  the  tithe,  ^Aey  nave  been  no  gainers 
fund  for  the  payment  of  rent  and  by  the  loss  of  employment,  or  the 
tithe  in  the  one  country  is  increased,  absence  of  that  kindliness  and  those 
in  the  other  it  either  does  not  in-  courtesies  which  they  ^always  expe- 
crease,  or  diminishes ;  and,  conse-  rienced  from  the  clergy  of  ibe  Esta* 
(jnently,  the  people  have  less  to  pay  blished  Church.    Let  any  unpreju- 
in  one  direction,  the  more  they  have  diced  man  ffo  into  the  neighbour- 
to  pay  in  the  other.    The  value  of  hood  of  Dr  Hamilton,  or  Dr  Butler, 
thefr  own  produce  is  diminished  in  and  witness  the  keen  regret  witii 
proportion  as  that  of  Irish  produce  which  the  majority  of  even  their  Ro- 
IS  increased;  and  by  how  much  the  man  Catholic  parishioners  regard 
amount  of  tiie  whole  falls  short  of  their  absence,  let  him  witness  the 
what  it  would  be  if  they  were  the  charities  which  have  been  suspend- 
sole  cultivators,  by  so  much  mu3t  ed,  the  good  works  which  have  been 
they  be  considered  gainers.     The  interrupted,  the  civilizing  influences 
English  only  purchase  Irish  produce  which  have  been  withdrawn,  and  he 
because  it  is  cheaper  than  their  own;  will  be  able  to  form  some  estimate 
and  while  they  have  the  benefit  of  of  the  mischief  which  has  been  done 
this   cheapness,    they    should    not  by  that  malignant  system  of  combl- 
grudge  those  to  whom  they  are  in-  nation  which  has  driven  these  re- 
oebted  for  it,  the  benefit  of  their  spected  gentlemen, and  numbers  like 
custom.  Neither  do  they.   They  are  them,  from  their  several  spheres  of 
wise  enough  to  know  what,  in  this  activity  and  benevolence.  We  verily 
respect  at  least,  is  their  true  interest  believe  that  this  system  could  not  be 
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maiatained,  v>ere  it  not  that  the  poor  vent  or  retard  the  performance  of  a 

people  have  now  no  adequate  protection  bounden  duty  ?    And  if  Buch  be  the 

against  it.    Its  sanctions  have  now  case  with  those  whose  inclinations 

BBcouB  MORE  TERRIBLE  THAN  THOSE  may  be  Said  to  bo  faTourable,  what 

OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  LAND  I  And  Cap*  may  not  be  apprehended  from  those 

tain    Rock  is  feared  and  obeyed,  whose  disposidons  are  decidedly  ad- 

wbile  the  enactments  of  the  nominal  verse  ?  To  place  a  Church  upon  such 

legislature  are   regarded   as   little  a  footing,  would  resemble  the  folly 

more  than  so  much  waste  paper  I  of  building   a   house  upon   sand. 

In  the  precediDg  paragraphs  we  When  the  winds  rose,  and  the  rains 

have  admitted,  for  argument  sake,  fell,  andthe  floods  came,  they  would 

that  it  is  unjust  to  call  upon  people,  beat  upon  that  church,  and  it  would 

professing  one  form  of  religion,  to  fall,  and  great  would  be  the  fall  of  it. 

contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  It  may  oe  allowed  that  it  certainly 

religious  teachers  of  those  of  another ;  would  be  impracticable  thus  to  pro« 

ana  we  have   been  satisfied   with  cure  a  sufficient  Bupoortfbrany  sys- 

shewing,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  such  tern  of  national   religion ;  but  that 

an  objection  is  unfounded — that  no  nd  such  system  ought  to  be  establish- 

such  demand  is,  in  reality,  made,  ed ;  that  religion,  like  every  thing 

But  even  if  we  were  unable  to  ahew,  else,  should  be  left  to  find  its  own 

as  we  trust  we  have  shewn,  upon  level,  and  depend,  altogether,  for  its 

their  own  principles,  that  the  com-  countenance  or  its  rejection,  upon 

plaints  of  tne  Agitators  are  without  the  common  sense  and  the  natural 

any  basis  in  truth,  we  could  not  for  honesty  of  mankind.  This  is  the  view 

*a  moment  admit  that  it  is  unjust  to  of  the  subject  which  we  know  is  ta- 

expect  of  dissenters  of  every  deno-  ken  by  the  great  majority  of  those 

mi  nation  to  contribute  to  the  main-  who  are  loudest  in  their  denuncia- 

tenance  of  that  Church  which  is  by  tions  against  tithes,  and  who,  in  ob- 

law  established ;  because,  to  admit  jecUng  against  them,  may  be  consi- 

such  a  principle  would  be  to  strike  dered  as  only  carrying  into  effect  one 

at  the  very  foundation  of  an  Esta-  of  their  engines  of  hostility  against 

blished  Church.  the  Church  Establishment     But  it 

Dissent  is  not  a  privilege^  but  an  would,  surely,  be  more  manly,  as 

indulgence.    To  say  that  those  who  well  as  more  fair  and  rational,  to 

disapprove  of  the  religion  adopted  object .  to  the  Establishment  in  the 

by  the  state,  are  to  be  exempted  first  inUance^  and  then,  if  the  objec- 

from  any  share  of  the  expenses  at-  tions  should  be  considered  sound, 

tending  its  maintenance,  is  to  pro-  proceed  to  the  abolition  of  tithe  ; 

claim  a  bounty  upon  dissent,  which  than  begin  by  seeking  for  such  abo- 

must  render  it  impossible,  in  the  lition,  although  tithe  may  be  the  only 

long  run,  to  uphold  any  form  of  na-  practicable  mode  of  ensuring  a  suf- 

tional' religion.    Thus,  a  toleration  ncient  maintenance  for  such  an  Esta- 

of  error  would  proceed  to  the  ex-  blishment,  should  the  allegations  of 

tent  of  an  intolerance  of  truth ;  and  its  defamers  prove  unfounded.    In 

the  only  mode  of  faith  for  which  no  this  latter  case  it  misht,  perchance, 

sufficient  provision  could  be  made,  be   found   that  punishment  rather 

which  might  at  the  same  time  secure  hastily  anticipatea  conviction ; — and 

its  purity  and  its  permanency,  would  thus,  while  the  trial  of  the  Establish- 

be  that  very  one  which  might  be  ment  only  served  to  evince  its  truth 

judged  most  agreeable  to  the  pre-  and  its  purity,  it  would  be  attended, 

cepts  and  maxims  of  Holy  Scripture,  contemporaneously,  with  such  a  con- 

r or,  to  what  purpose  is  any  form  fiscation  of  its  revenues  as  must  en- 

of  divine  worship    established,   if  sure  its  downfall  and  its  degrada- 

every  individual  is  at  the  same  time  tion. 

told  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  his  But,  to  advert  for  a  moment  (for 

own  discretion  in  contributing  or  not  we  cannot  afford  space  to  discuss  it  at 

contributing  his  stipend  for  its  sup-  any  length)  to  the  notion  that  no 

port,  justas  he  thinks  proper?  Even  particular  mode  of  faith  should  be 

of  those  who  approve  of  it,  how  many  established,  because  men  will  be  led, 

will  contribute,  when  they  may  re-  naturally,  to  approve  of, and  to  adopt 

fuse  ?    In  how  many  will  coldness,  that  which  is  the  bes^  it  may  be 

' 'ference^  caprice,  operate  to  pre-  admitted,  that  if  the  assertion  were 
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trae,  the  advice  were  good;  &b»  on  bitation  and  a  name.'    Instead  of 

ibe  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  resembling  *'  a  Toice  cryiDg  in  the 

tiiat  the  advice  is  not  good  if  the  wilderness,"  its  ministers  taught  as 

Bsserdon  be  unfounded.  those    ''having  authority;"   and  a 

This  maxiin  of  the  free  traders  in  provision  was  made  which  secured 

Christianitj  would  be  just,  if  men  adequate  instruction,  in  all  things 

vere  as  much  alive  to  their  eternal,  **  pertaining  to  life  and  to  godliness," 

as  they  are  to  their  temporal,  inte»  to  ail  classes  included  between  the 

rests.  When  men  are  in  want  of  com,  humblest  and  the  most  exited, 

vine,  oil,  or  any  other  necessaries  or  We  are  not  here  discussion  the 

confeniencier,  their  wants  are  the  comparative    claims     of    different 

ptrentsofskill  and  enterprise,  which  churches  to  the  favour  or  the  pre- 

&ooa  enable  them  to  procure  what  ference  of  the  state.    In  that  matter, 

they  deeire.      But,  the  more   they  as  in  all  others,  the  wisdom  of  the 

gtamd  in  need  of  religion,  the  iess  they  community,  as  expressed  by  the  le- 

are  conacioua  of  that  need;  and,  con-  gislature,  must   oecide.     We    are 

sequently,   if  the  most  important  merely  contending  for  the  propriety, 

concern  is  not  to  be  entirely   ne-  nay,  the  necessity,  of  giving  a  per- 

glected,  there  is  a  necessity  for  taking,  manent  subsistence  and  an  authori- 

in  that  respect,  some  better  care  of  zed  exposition  to  whatever  mode  of 

tfaem  than  they  are  likely  to  take  of  religious  belief  may  be  supposed  to 

themscdree.  afford  the  most  adequate  represen- 

The  Tery  passions,  prejudices,  in-  tation  of  Christianity.    Respecting 

terestB,  and  attachments,  which  cause  this  mode  of  belief  there  may  be 

them  to  take  excellent  precaution  various  opinions;  and  it  is  the  right 

far  their  well-being  in  the  present  of  every  individual  to  submit  any 

world,  are  most  adverse  to   tlieir  objections  which  he  may  entertain 

well-being  in   the  world  to  come,  against  it  to   the  judgment  of  the 

And,  therefore,  no  wise  legislators  community;  but,  it  is  also  his  duty 

either  ever  have^  or  ever  will  act  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  by  which 

upon  the  principle  of  leaving  reli*  it  has  been  established,  and  neither 

gion  to  find  its  own  level,  by  not  to  commit  nor  to  countenance  any 

establishing  any  particular  church,  violence  by  which  its  stability  might 

or,  by  removing  the  muniments  and  be  endangered.    While  he  may  do 

abolubtng  the  privileges  of  one  that  any  thing  which,  In/  influencing  the 

has  lieen  established;  even  as  the  judgments  of  our  senatorSyXnighi  tend 

Hollanders  will  not  act  upon  the  to  its  reform  or  alteration,  he  should 

principle  of  suffering  the  sea  to  find  do  nothing,  which,  by  acting  on  the 

its  natural  level,  by  the  removal  of  fears,  the  prejudices,  or  the  cupidity 

those  mounds  and  barriers  by  which  of  the  multitude,  might  lead  to  its 

alone  they  have  been  hitherto  pro-  subversion.    A  wise  and  liberal  go- 

tected  from  its  inundation.  vernment  will  equally  avoid  the  dan* 

On  the  contrary,  wise  legislators  gerous  extremes  of  prescribing  error, 
have  always  admitted  that  they  never  so  that  it  may  not  be  gainsaid,  and 
could  secure  tiie  social  and  political,  /proscribing  truth,  so  that  it  dare  not 
until  they  bad  done  what  in  them  .  be  defended. 
lay  to  secure  the  moral  and  religious  But,  as  surely  as  a  knowledge  of 
well-being  of  the  people.  Man  must  our  duty  towards  God  is  necessary 
be  regsxded  in  his  relation  to  God,  to  the  performance  of  our  duij  to- 
before  the  duties  can  be  defined,  or  wards  man,  as  surely  as  there  is  no 
the  rules  laid  down,  which  should  security  that  a  community  will  con- 
determine  his  conduct  in  relation  to  tain  good  citizens,  unless  it  also  con- 
man.  In  this  country,  the  govern-  tain  good  Christians,  so  surely  is  }t 
ment  have  been  so  fully  sensible  of  a  duty  incumbent  upon  princes  and 
this,  that  the  Church  has  been,  from  governors  to  provide  the  means  of 
the  very  earliest  period,  incorporated  religious  instruction  for  those  over 
with  the  Btate,and  theleadingtruths  of  whom  they  are  appointed  to  preside ; 
our  religious  belief  made,  as  it  were,  and  whatever  may  be  the  varieties 
the  comer-stones  of  our  civil  polity,  of  opinion  which  it  may  be  expe- 

Religion,  which  else  had  been  an  dient  to  permit  amongst  their  sub- 

"  airy   nothing,"  "  a  rhapsody   of  jects,  no  one,  unless  by  hit  oum  choice, 

words/'  thus  obtained  **  a  local  ha-  or  through  his  own  fauUf  should  b^ 
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left  uninatructed  in  that  **  mare  ftv* 
client  way"  whieh  bears  the  moat 
authentic  impreiM  of  the  Chriatlan 
revelation. 

For  thit  great  purpoae,  (whioh 
combines  considerations  of  moral 
duty  with  those  of  state  neoesaitr*) 
it  is  right  that  a  proWsion  should  be 
made  to  which  ul  classes  may  con* 
tribute,  even  as  they  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  any  other 
object  which  may  be  iudged  eiqie- 
dient  for  the  well-bein^  of  the  com- 
munity. And  an  individual  could  no 
more  plead  dissent  in  bar  to  the  tax 
which  might  thus  be  imposed  upon 
him  for  the  support  of  an  Establish- 
ment, than  he  emdd  plead  a  leaning  t^ 
warde  repMieaniem  in  bar  $o  the  tax 
to^tcA  might  be  imposed  upen  him  /br 
the  support  of  the  m&narohy.  In  both 
cases,  provided  dissent  proceed  not 
to  the  extent  of  an  open  attempt  to 
subvert  the  Establishment,  it  may  be 
tolerated  J  and  provided  a  leaning 
towards  republicanism  proceed  not 
to  manifest  itself  by  any  overt  act  of 
hostility  against  the  monarchy,  it 
may  be  endured.  But  in  neiUier 
case  should  either  the  one  or  the 
otiier  be  permitted  to  disturb  the 
settled  arrangements  of  society,  much 
less  to  tamper  with  the  foundations 
of  social  order.  With  opinion,  as 
such,  the  state  wUl  not  meddle,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  meddle  with  the 
state }  but  the  very  moment  the  laws 
are  resisted,  or  force  or  violence  is 
employed  for  the  ^purpose  of  defeat- 
ing their  provisions,  that  moment  it 
becomes  necessary  to.taice  the  most 
effectual  measures  that  such  force  or 
violence  shall  not  be  successful. 

But  America,  it  will  be  said — ^look 
to  America!  and  we  say,  look  to 
America.  In  arguing  with  compe- 
tent judges,  we  would  be  content  to 
rest  the  whole  question  upon  the 
practical  evidence  of  the  necessity 
of  a  state  religion  which  the  very  con- 
dition, both  moral  and  political,  of 
America  affords.  We  might  refer,  in 
illustration  of  this,  to  numberless  in- 
stances, in  which  the  moral  appetite 
has  been  either  starved  or  pampered 
—either  unduly  or  viciously  excited, 
or  injuriously  or  mischievously  re- 
pelled; and  all  for  the  want  of  that 
steady  and  fostering  guidance  which 
might  educate  pietv  and  repress  ex- 
travagance— ^that  sober,benlgnant  ma- 
iricmiaicn  of  tiie  communi^,  which 


would  be  effected  bv  a  weU-choaen 
and  a  wisely  administered  Church 
Establishment  But  we  forbear.  The 
government  of  America  has  as  yet 
scarcely  witnessed  two  generationB. 
The  cup  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet 
full.  And  events  are  alreadv  has- 
tening forward,  which  admonish  ub, 
that  before  a  third  ffeneiatloa  elapses, 
many,  by  whom  the  pernicious  mis* 
policy  of  America,  in  neriectiDg  the 
important  concern  of  religion,  Is  at 
present  but  too  fondly  admired,  will 
point  to  it  as  a  warning,  and  not  ai 
an  example. 

But  the  absence  of  a  religion! 
Eatabliahment,  in  a  country  that  has 
never  had  one,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  its  removal  in  a  country 
where  it  had  long  subsisted.  In  the 
former  case,  necessity  will  have  given 
rise  to  many  expedients,  by  which 
its  absence  may  be,  in  soaie  imper- 
fect manner,  supplied.    The  moral 
appetite  will  not  be  alto^tber  re- 
pressed, although  it  may  not  he  na- 
turally or  heall£ily  exercised.   Just 
as  in  individuals  who  are  bom  with 
imperfectly  formed  lungs,  the  lirer 
sometimes  performs  some  of  the  of- 
fices of  the  defective  organ;  so  there 
may  arise,  and  there  will  arise  io 
such  a  community,  some  mode,  how- 
ever imperfect  or  inadequate,  of  dw- 
chwging  the  function  of  an  E^hiisfa- 
^  ed  Church.    But  in  the  latter  case, 
'  where  a  Church  Establishment  had 
long  subsisted,  and  where  its  influ- 
ence was  suddenly  suspended,  with- 
out any  compensatory  prorieioa  ha- 
ving been  made  to  remedy  the  great 
derangement  which  must  thus  arise 
in  the  moral  and  the  social  system, 
we  recognise  one  of  those  instances 
of  sudden  and  fatal  injury  to  a  mo^ 
tal  part— a  plucking  out,  as  it  were, 
or  a  laceration  of  the  lungs— from 
which  scarcely  any  thing  less  than 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  politic  is 
to  be  apprehended. 

Now,  such  must  be  precisely  the 
effect  of  any  violence  by  which  the 
Established  Church  in  these  coun- 
tries may  be  overthrown.  It  is  co* 
eval  with  the  monarch  v.  It  has  powa 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  its  strength.  Its  ministers  con- 
stitute one  of  9ie  estates  of  the  realm; 
and  its  property  is  held  by  a  tenwe 
more  ancient  and  more  venerable 
than  that  of  any  other  property  m 
the  land.  A  sudden  violence  to  sucft 
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in  establishment  must  ftire  a  shock 
to  Bocietj  which  it  eoula  not  easUy 
recoTer,  even  independently  of  the 
serious  moral  loss  which  must  attend 
the  iiupenslon  of  its  holy  and  benign 
ant  ministraUons.  , 

"  But  are  not  these  holy  and  be- 
oignuit  ministrations  sometimes  sus- 
pended, or  wor«e  than  suspended^ 
b?  the  unhappy  collisions  upon  mo- 
ney matters  whicli  take  place  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  their  flocks  ?** 
Here,  a^n,  we  are  willing  to  meet 
the  objectors  half  way»  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  beneficial  consequen- 
ces that  would  flow  from  an  arrange- 
mtnX,  by  which  the  clergy,  in  what 
regarded  their   own   maintenance, 
might  be  separated  altogether  from 
secular  conaiderations*     The  difli- 
coJty  has  been,  to  combine  security 
of  property,  with  that  privilege  of 
exenption  from  the  cares  ana  an- 
xieties of  worldly  business,  which  it 
i«  so  desirable,  for  many  reasons, 
that  the  clergy  should  enjoy,  so  that 
effectual  care  might  be  taken,  that, 
while  their  whole  time  might  be  de- 
voted to  the  great  business  of  their 
dUing,  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
should  not  be  wrasted.     Now,  this 
difficulty  is,  we  think,  most  satisfac- 
torily obviated,  in  the  plan  which  Dr 
Whately,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
lately  submitted  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  before  whom 
he  was  examined  upon  the  state  of 
Ireland.  He  proposes,  that  parishes 
should  be  congregated  into  unions, 
and  as  many  as  could  be  conve- 
mently  managed)  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  some  experien- 
ced and  responsible  individual  in  all 
Qtttters  relating  to  the  incomes  of 
the  incumbenta--his  duty  and  au- 
thority being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  wkieh  is  at  present  discbaorged 
and  exerdaed  by  the  bursars  of  our 
UatTeraities.   Thus,  the  property  of 
the  Church  would  be  as  well  se- 
cured as  the  property  of  our  col- 
lege; and,  while  the  clergy  were 
undistracted  in  the  blessed  occupsp 
toon  of  «  rightly  dividing  the  word 


of  truth,"  the  stewards,  to  whom  the 
care  of  their  secular  concerns  had 
been  committed,  vvould  **  give  them 
their  meat'  in  due  season." 

Here,  then,  is  a  plan  by  which 
the  objection  above  stated,  may  be 
fairly  and  fully  met.  But  are  the 
objectors  satisfied?  Vo.  Why? 
Simply  because  their  allecatien  was 
a  pretext  for  the  destnicSon  of  the 
Church,  and  was  not  urged  vritfa  any 
view  to  the  remedying  of  a  defect, 
or  the  remoyal  of  an  inconvenience. 
Mr  O'Gonnel)  now  complains  more 
loudly  of  the  remedy  than  he  ever 
before  complained  of  Uie  disease  { 
and  tills,  and  all  other  objections 
which  he  and  his  faction  mar  urge, 
will  be  cherished  with  as  much  more 
lingerbig  obstinacy  as  a  knavish  men- 
dicant cherishes  his  sores,  which 
are  more  offensive  to  the  eye,  than 
injurious  to  the  health,  and  more 
profitable  in  the  exhibition,  than 
painful  in  the  endurance. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  have 
travelled  into  any  matter  not  strictly 
referable  to  the  economical  consider- 
ation of  the  question  of  tithe.  Our 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  enlarge 
upon  the  peculiar  claim  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Church  Establishments 
to  a  libersd  and  independent  provi- 
sion ; — but  we  trust  enough  has  been 
already  said  to  evince  the  unreason- 
ableness and  the  futility  of  the  cavils 
which  have  been  reused  against  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  at  present 
supported. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  tithe  does 
not  fall  upon  the  consumer;  that  he 
does  not  pay  more  for  raw  produce 
than  he  snould  pay  if  tithe  were  re- 
moved. For,  though  it  be  granted 
that  Uie  imposition  of  tithe  checks 
production.  It  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  the  limitation  of  production 
checks  population ;  so  that  the  sup- 
ply will  still  bear  tiie  same  relation 
to  the  demand,  and  the  consumer, 
after  tithe  has  been  abolished,  will 
have  precisely  the  same  and  no 
greater  facilities  for  procuring  eora 
than  he  had  before.* 


*  Colonel  niomson  calculates,  upon  grounds  which  appear  to  us  solid,  that  the 
ion  artsiDg  out  of  prevention  of  production  caused  by  tithes,  supposing  them  to  be 
Qni?enal,  may  be  estimated  at  less  than  fhe  hundred  and  twelfth  part.  He  then 
proceeds  to  estimate  what  the  loss  would  be,  supposing  the  clergy  paid  by  an  im- 
post on  mano&ctnres. 

"  '^  value,**  he  says,  <<of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  agrlcoltore  bi  Great 
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It  has  been  shewn  that  tithe  does 
not  fall  upon  the  landlord ;  that  is, 
that  the  indiyidual  commonly  so 
called  is  not  deprived  of  any  thing 
which  he  could  truly  call  his  01011,  in 
consequence  of  the  imposition  of 
tithe;  which  should  be  considered 
as  a  pre-existing  and  paramount 
claim  upon  the  land,  the  satitfaction 
of  whim  should  precede  any  accumu^ 
lationfor  the  benefit  of  the  landlord. 

The  true  mode  of  considering  the 
matter  would  be  to  suppose  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  landlords. 
One  kind  are  obliged  to  reside  upon 
the  land,  and  to  perform  various  du- 
ties, which  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  well-being  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.    The  other  kind 


are  not  obliged  to  residence,  neither 
is  the  performance  of  any  duty  com- 
pulsory upon  them.    da.  it,  there- 
fore, be  tne  interest  of  the  culti- 
vators to  diminish  the  fund  appro- 
priated to   the  first,  when   the  oniy 
e^ect  of  sudi  diminution  must  be  to 
increase  the  fund  .appropriated  to  the 
second?     No,  surely;  unless  it  be 
their  interest  to    increase    wages 
while  they  diminish  service — a  para* 
dox  which,  although  it  might  qua- 
lify economists  for  depriving  of  their 
hire  the  useful  labourers    in   the 
Church,  would   disentitie  them    to 
object  against  the  sinecure  clergy. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the 
first  class,  or  the  ecclesiastical  land- 
lords, as  they  may  be  called,  hold 


BrituD,  compared  with  that  of  manufacturev,  has  been  estimated  as  being  one  to 
three.  If,  then,  the  support  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  produce 
of  manufactures  instead  of  agriculture,  the  tax  must  be  a  tbird  of  a  tithe,  or  3^  per 
cent.  And  the  consequence  of  this  would  be,  in  addition  to  the  tax  being  paid  by  <^ 
contumer,  to  cause  a  gratuitous  loss,  or  prevention  of  production,  wbicfi,  if  ten  per 
cent  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  rate  of  roanufiicturing  profits,  would  be  equal  to 
ten-elevenths  of  3^  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  goods  manufactured.  And  the 
value  of  this  would  be  to  the  value  of  the  hundred  and  twelfth  part  of  the  agricnil- 
tural  produce,  which  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  kept  out  of  existence  by  the  system 
of  tithe,  ss.^^xifxV^X3tol  divided  by  1 12,  or  as  ^  to  y^,  or  something 

more  than  10  to  1 ;— an  inequality  not  to  be  got  over  by  any  conceivable  inaccafa- 
cies  in  the  numerical  assumption.  In  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  result  is  in- 
dependent of  the  comparative  values  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  produce,  and 
will  be  the  same,  whatever  is  their  proportion.  The  explanation  of  which  is,  that  if 
the  manufactured  produce  is  less,  a  greater  portion  of  it  must  be  taken. 

**  Hence,  the  real  state  of  the  charge  against  tithes  is,  first,  that  the  tax,  with  the 
exception  of  a  trifling  reaction,  is  paid  by  the  landlords,  instead  of  being  paid  by  the 
consumers,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  levied  upon  manufiictures ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  a  saving  of  more  than  mne-tenihsofthe  loss  or  prevention  afprodvc- 
tiont  v)hich  would  have  taken  place  by  the  other  mode.  When  tithes  are  asserted  to  be  a  pe- 
culiarly pernicious  and  impolitic  mode  of  taxation,  these  facts  are  always  kept  out  of 
sight.  The  proof  of  the  assertion  falls  to  the  ground  upon  examination,  like  the 
proof  of  many  other  popular  outcries.  As  the  woodpecker,  the  rook,  and  the  goat- 
sucker, have  been  persecuted  time  out  of  mind  for  imaginary  injuries,  so  the  eccle- 
siastical rook  has  been  charged  with  collecting  his  subsistence  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly injurious  to  the  public,  through  clear  ignorance  or  concealment  of  the  nature 
of  the  process.  Some  species  of  commutation  might,  possibly,  be  better  stilL  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  extended  outcry  has  been  made,  either  through  ignorance,  or  a 
desire  to  direct  the  hostility  of  the  community  to  a  particular  quarter  by  misrepre- 
sentation. 

*<  If  a  third  part  of  the  land  is  tithe- free,  <as  is  understood  to  be  the  case  in  Eng- 
land,) one-third  must  be  deducted  from  the  estimate  of  the  effect  of  tithes.    And  the 
effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  other  tv^o-thtrds  would  be,  that  the  produce  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  by  two-thirds  of  a  hundred  and  twelfth,  or  -j-i^ ;  which, 
if  it  took  place  all  at  once,  would  cause  the  price  of  corn  to  fall  by  a  quantity  which. 
On  account  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  increase,  must  be,  at  all  events^  not 
very  remote  from  the  ratio  of  the  increase; — or,  if  com  is  supposed  at  S6a.  and  four- 
pence  a- quarter.     But  this  fall  of  price  (being,  in  fact,  the  small  reaction  men- 
tioned under  the  heads  of  tithes  and  taxes  on  the  produce  of  land,  and  to  which,  in 
those  places  also,  the  same  observation  may  be  applied)  will  be  only  temporary.    And 
the  reason  of  this  is,  the  ceruuity  that  any  given  permanent  alteration  in  the  quantity 
of  com,  will  ultimately  produce  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  popolatioQ  that  ii 
to  consume  it,  and  so  bring  back  com  to  the  old  price. 
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wbatever  they  possess  in  virtue  of 
quIificatioDs  which  may  be  possess- 
ed by  any  other  individuals  in  the 
community.  Is  it  an  evil,  that  the 
homblest  individual  may  entertain 
the  hope  that  his  son  or  his  son-in-law 
may.Bt  some  future  time,  be  a  Bishop 
of  WiDchester,  or  an  Archbishop  of 
Cioterbury  ?  What  interest  can  he 
bare  in  diminishing  the  cliances  of 
sueh  an  event»  by  confiscating  the 
fixed  estates  of  the  clergy,  or  contri- 
butmg  to  connect  them  with  a  spe- 
cies of  property,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
irbtch  neither  he  nor  any  one  be- 
longine  to  him  can  establish  any 
daimf  Is  it  any  nievance  to  him 
tbat  all  the  landea  property  of  the 
coaDtry  is  not  locked  up  in  entail,—- 
but  that  some  portion  or  it  is  thrown 
open  to  enlightened  competition, 
and  made  attainable  by  means  of 
moral  and  intellectual  qualifications? 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  outcry 
agaioat  Irish  tithes,  whether  paid  by 
the  landlord,  or  paid  by  the  consu- 
mer, ia  alti^ether  unfounded.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  are  burdened  with  the 
fiapport  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
meDt  If  tithe  1>e  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, as  tibe  demagoeues  contend, 
the  people  of  ]&iglana  are  saddled 
with  that  tax;  and  not  only  with 
that,  but  also  with  the  stipend,  what- 
ever it  is,  by  wliich  the  Popish  pea- 
sant maintains  bis  own  clergy.  If  it 
be  paid  out  of  the  fund  denominated 
rent,  it  is  merely  handed  over  by  the 
lukd  proprietors,  who  are,  generally ' 
speaking,  Protestants,  to  those  for 
whom  It  has  been  received  in  trust, 
namely,  the  Established' clergy.  It 
ia  alao  to  be  held  in  mind,  that  this 
fond  is  chiefly  created  by  English 
competition  for  Irish  produce ;  and, 
therefore,  in  reality,  falls  much  more 
upon  the  land  in  England  than  the 
Isnd  in  Ireland. 

The  case,  therefore,  is  dear.  The 
onlf  qnestion  is,  will  the  Govern- 
ment so  consider  it, — or  will  they 
surrender  the  Irish  Church  to  the 
demsads  of  the  Irish  demagogues, 
tad  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  Irish 


insurgents  ?  There  are  many  reasons 
which  render  it  most  important  to 
the  Irish  insurgents,  that  their  de- 
mands should  be  complied  with; 
and  not  the  least  material  of  these  is 
the  persuasion  under  which  they 
labour,  that  the  very  instant  the 
Church  is  abandoned,  the  Union  may 
bo  considered  as  repealed.  Will 
this  operate  as  a  motive  with  our 
governors,  to  enter  into  a  bond  of 
sleepmg  partnership  with  the  mid- 
day assassins  and  the  midnight  in- 
cendiaries, by  whom  Uie  Irish  clergy 
have  been  plundered  and  proscri- 
bed ?  Or,  are  the  laws  to  have  their 
course;  and  is  injured  innocence  to 
be  protected,  and  outraged  justice  to 
be  vindicated?  Are  the  unoffending 
pastors  of  an  unoffending  people  to 
be  outlawed,  and  hunted  from  their 
homes ;  or,  are  the  murderers  to  be 
arrested  in  their  career  of  l>lood,  and 
made  to  feel  that  there  is  at  length 
a  limit  to  forbearance,  and  that  atro- 
cities may  no  longer  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  because  the  objects 
of  them  are  distinguished  by  the 
evangelical  virtues  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  we  will  not  prejudge. 
We  have  joined  issue  upon  them 
with  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
tranquillity ;  and  the  case  is  at  pre- 
sent before  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment But  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  the  decision  to 
which  they  may  come  upon  it  will 
.determine  the  fate  of  the  empire. 

For  our  parts,  we  have  done  our 
duty.  We  have  stated  our  case  with 
freedom,  and  without  partiality.  We 
are  not  conscious  of  having  courted 
popularity,  or  of  having  truckled  to 
power.  We  have  done  our  best  to 
examine  the  question  at  issue,  with 
minds  unbiassed  by  favour  or  pre- 
judice ;— and  if  those  before  whom 
it  must  shortly  come  for  a  final  hear* 
ing,  can  only  say  as  much,  we  have 
no  fears  for  the  result;— if  it  should 
be  otherwise,  (which  may  Heaven 
avert !)  ui)on  their  heads  be  the  guilt 
and  the  misery  which  must  necessa- 
rily ^ow  from  their  mispolicy  and 
injustice. 
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THE  ADUINISTEATION  OF  JUSTICE. 


Ths  time  ts  fast  approaching*  when 
the  state  of  trelana  will  force  itself 
on  the  consideration  of  the  most  re- 
luctant legislature.  For  a  quarts^  of 
a  centur/  past  it  has  been  a  subject 
to  which  the  attention  of  Go?ern- 
ment  has  been  constantly  directed, 
and  on  which  unnumbered  reports 
have  been  made  bjr  Parliament  but 
which,  from  its  complication,  its  dif- 
ficttltFi  and  tto  apparent  hopelese- 
ness,  has  never  lea  to  any  important 
measures.  Constantly  enquiring 
about  Ireland,  they  have  never  done 
any  thing  effective*  and  the  country 
has  gone  on  from  nad  to  worse,  un- 
der the  system  of  concession,  first 
recommended  by  the  Whigs,  since 
acted  upon  by  the  Tories,  and  at 
length  carried  to  an  extravagant  ex- 
tent by  Ministers,  till  at  last  ail  sem- 
blance of  order  has  disappeared,  and 
society  has  reached  a  degree  of 
anarchy  unparalleled  in  any  Chris- 
tian state. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
Ireland  will  no  longer  be  considered 
as  a  Bulgect  of  party  contention.  It 
nas  been  so  much  too  lonff,  both 
among  its  own  fervid  InhaDitanis, 
and  ttie  great  Ffrties  who  divide 
Great  Britain.  Tke  extravagance  to 
which  faction  has  risen  in  that  un- 
hapff  land.  Is  one  great  cause  of  the 
toCal  absence  of  ainr  great  legislative 
measures,  oir  any  firm  steps  for  the 
tranquillisation  of  its  inhabitants  i 
and  until  It  is  looked  to  in  a  cool  dis- 
pateionate  strain,  by  the  Englidi  le- 
gislature, and  all  the  enlightened 
classes  in  this  country,  no  efficient 
measures  for  its  relief  ever  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  a  remarkable  but  me- 
lancholy fact,  that  while  the  Irish 
are  continually  complaining  of  the 
oppressive  nature  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, and  the  vast  injury  they 
have  sustained  from  the  ascendency 
of  the  Protestant  party,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  point  out  any 
specific  or  intelligible  plan  for  the 
relief  of  the  prevailing  suffering. 
The  lower  orders  of  the  peasantry 
seem  to  have  only  one  plan  on  all 


occasions,  which  is,  to  shoot  everf 
man  who  attempts  any  practical  im- 
provement in  the  country,  and  bum 
any  witnesses  who  depone  against 
them  in  a  court  of  iustice,  while  the 
better  classes  of  the  CatholicB  con- 
tent themselves  with  eternal  decla- 
mations on  English  injustice,  without 
proposing  any  thing  whatever  for 
the  removal  of  the  evils  of  which 
thev  complain.    0*Connell,  indeed, 
ana  the  Hepealers,  have  a  clear  re- 
medy for  all  these  grievances,  which 
is  to  repeal  the  Union,  and  subject 
Ireland  to  a  separate  legislature.  But 
without  stopping  to  dwell  on  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  measure  be- 
ing carried,  fraught  as  it  obviouBly 
is  with  the  immediate  diamember- 
ment  of  the  empire,  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  French  Influence  in  the  sis- 
ter island,  and  a  beilum  ad  interne- 
donem  between  the  two  countries, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  oUr 
*  sprightly  neighbours  do  not  as  yet 
possess  within  themselves  the  ele- 
ments requisite  to  form  a  uaeful  le- 
gislature. 

They  forgeti  when  they  make  this 
demand,  t£at  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  for  many  hundred  vean, 
and  totally  failed.  Till  the  tlnlsn  la 
1800»  Ireland  was  governed  bjr  a  lo- 
cal legislature  i  ana  yet  the  country, 
on  their  own  shewing,  was  all  aloof 
in  the  most  miserable  state;  ana 
certainly  the  degraded  habits  and 
redundant  numbers  of  the  poor,  suf- 
ficiently demonstrate  that  no  mea- 
sures for  their  practical  improTS- 
ment  ever  were  adopted  by  their 
Irish  rulers«  Arthur  Young  obserres, 
that  the  Parliament  of  freland,  in 
one  oT  ihwefitt  of  imanUp,  to  yfhich 
they  were  occasionally  subjecti  once 
passed  a  resolution,  that  any  lawyer 
who  lent  his  aid  to  an  v  process  for  the 
recovery  of  tithes,  should  be  debar- 
red from  practising  in  the  courts  of 
law ;  and  such,  in  truth,  was  too  fre- 
quently the  character  of  their  legi^ 
lature.  Like  all  rude  and  uncivilized 
but  impassioned  nations,  their  mes- 
sures  were  characterised  by  vebe- 
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meat  refleBtment  at  iBdi?idaa]s»  but 
DO  meaavres  for  the  gvanal  benefit 
These  Parliaments,  it  is  trae»  were 
chiefljr  assembled  under  Protestant 
Mnence ;  liut  it  will  hardly  be  as- 
lerted,  that  the  wisdom  of  their  de« 
dsimia  is  likely  to  be  much  incresr 
eed  br  the  admission  of  O'Gonnell 
sad  his  band  of  Gatiiolic  Repealers ; 
and,  in  truth,  such  is  the  exasperih 
tion  of  tibe  parties  in  Ireland  at  each 
other,  and  the  vehement  passions 
whidi  they  bring  td  bear  upon  pub- 
lie  affairs,  that  it  is  apparent  that  the 
dtssolation  of  the  Union  would  be 
iostantlj  followed  by  such  extreme 
measures  as  would  speedily  rouse  a 
civil  war,  of  the  most  sanguinary 
character,  over  the  whole  country, 
and  terminate  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  English  ascendency,  after 
f  ears  of  suffering,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  either  life  or  fortune  out 
of  the  ffeneral  wreck. 

Holding  it,  therefore^  as  a  popo- 
dtioii  too  dear  to  admit  of  dispute, 
that  tbe  amelioration  of  Ireland  is  to 
be  baaed  on  British  connexion,  and 
founded  on  the  measures  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, we  shall  consider  the  means 
which  ^st  for  the  alleviation  or  re* 
moval  of  Irish  grievances,  and  by 
whicdi  ultimately  the  state  of  that 
country  may  be  rendered  somewhat 
more  tranquil  than  It  is  under  its 
I^eaent  distracted  rule. 

yf%  have  already  stated,  in  the  first 
papw  of  this  series^  that  the  great 
ana  lasting  misfortune  In  Ireland 
has  been  t£at  they  have  received  in- 
stituti<Mis  in  imitation  of  Enffland, 
for  which  they  are  obviously  disqua- 
lified, and  which  are  adapted  to  a 
totally  difierent  state  of  societv  i  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  has  become  defective, 
the  protection  of  life  and  property 
imperfect,  and  impunity  been  prac- 
tically afforded  to  criminals  and  anar- 
chists of  the  verv  worst  description. 
This  is  an  evil  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude ;  strikip^,  as  it  obviously  does, 
at  every  species  of  industry,  or  the 
growth  of  anv  habits  of  subordinar 
tion  or  reffularity,  and  tending  to 
continue  that  state  of  anarchy  in 
which  the  country  has  so  long  been 
plunged^  uid  which  perpetuates  the 
redundant  and  miserable  population, 
which  has  so  extensively  overspreM 
the  British  isles. 


The  obvious  and  only  remedy  for 
this  deplorable  state  of  thhin,  lies 
in  the  establishment  of  a  v^woua 
and  efficient  government,  so  orga- 
nized as  to  meet  and  curb  the  wick- 
ed in  all  their  enterprises ;  and  that 
by  such  means  the  disturbances  of 
Ireland  might  be  effectually  quelled, 
and  order  completely  re-established, 
is  evident  from  the  success  which 
has  attended  similar  undertakings  in 
oUier  countries  where  the  case  was, 
to  all  appearance,  atill  more  hope- 
less. Scotland,  in  1606^  was  very 
nearly  in  as  bad  a  state  as  Ireland  is 
nowt  Its  whole  population  was  not 
1,000,000;  and  of  these  200,000  wero 
sturdy  beggars,  who  lived  at  free 

?uartess  on  the  inhabitants,  and,  as 
letcher  of  Saltoun  said  in  his 
memorable  speech  on  the  subject, 
feared  neither  God  nor  man.  The 
country  was  divided  by  religion; 
had  been  the  seat  of  civil  war  for 
seventy  years;  and  its  nobles,  in- 
stead of  being  disposed  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Government  for  the  resto- 
ration of  order,  were  almost  all 
leagued  together  to  place  a  rival  fa- 
mily on  the  throne.  How  then  was 
this  state  of  anarchy  diedced  in  that 
country?  By  an  admirably  orga- 
ilized  system  of  criminal  law,  and  a 
resolute  executive,  which  gradually 
Extinguished  the  private  feuds  of 
the  inhabitants,  rendered  hopeless 
the  system  of  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence which  had  so  lonff  prevailed, 
and  at  length  established  order  and 
tranauillity  throitfhout  a  Idncdom 
whicn  had  been  desolated  by  feuds 
and  civil  wars  for  Uiree  centuries. 
Ireland  is  doubtless  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  anarchy;  but  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  La  Vendue  and  Britanny  were, 
after  a  million  of  Frenchmen  had 
perished  in  the  desperate  conflict  of 
which  that  heroic  land  waa  the 
theatre^  and  every  family  mourned 
several  of  its  members  cut  off  by  re- 
publican vengeance ;  and  yet  by  the 
able  efforts  of  Hoche  and  Gemot, 
followed  by  the  wise  measures  of 
Napoleon,  peace  was  completely  re- 
stored to  its  infuriated  inhabitants. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ^ing 
may  be  done;  the  only  quesUon 
is,  whether  Government  have  reso- 
lution enough  to  go  on  with  the  ne- 
cessary measures  to  effect  the  object. 
The  root  of  the  whole  evils  com- 
plained of  in  the  administration  of 
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justice  in  Ireland^  is  to  be  found  in  upon  by  the  Irish  Government  in  the 

the  placing  the  chief  execution  of  the  case  of  one  circuit,  a  Clerk  of  the  Crown 

criminal  law  in  the  hands  of  an  un-  for  each  county;  and  that  he  shoold  be 

paid  ma^stracy,  composed  of  gen-  made  an  efficient  officer  for  assisting  the 

tiemen  «m  the  country  who  are  per-  magistrates  in  the  inveatigation  of  crimes 

sonally  implicated  in  the  feuds  which  immediately  on  their  commission,  and  in 

divide  the    inhabitants,   instead  of  ^^^^E  examinations.    For  this  purpose 

inlrustlnff  it  to  public  officers  con-  *»«  •l**^"^  have  an  office  in  the  county 

nected  with  government,  and  acting  ^^"^^y  »»*  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks 

under  the  c5ntrol  of  an  undivided  '?  •"f  »<»  ^"l'^"^  assistance  to  the  ma- 

responsibility.    We  are  quite  aware  f  "^~t^«  •«  the  petty  sessions,  to  receive 

what  tender  ground  this  fs,  and  how  ^^''  instructions,  and  to  be  ancillary  to 

nearly  it  tou^s  many  of  the  most  ^)^?t  -'' /l-'^ /^'f^\'^  ^-  **"*'r^^ 

u«uijr  ■»  w«*«;o  «.««/  V "J  ©f  tbcir  dutics  for  the  detection  and  pu- 

venerable  «id  esteemed  institutions  „.,^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^     ^^  establisbin/of 

^*L  A°^]"JJ^-     !?  ^/  observations  ^„  ^^^-^^^  ^^.^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^„,j  »„^j 

which  fol  ow,  therefore,  we  mean  ^,„,   ^^^  ^^^^  contribute  to  render  the 

nothing  disrespectful  to  the  centre  ^^^  ^^^^  powerful,  In  preventing  the 

of  the  empire.    We  know  how  well  violation  of  them  with  so  much  impunity 

their  criminal  machinery  acts  there,  ^g  jg  „q^  ti,e  case,  but  it  would  also  be 

and  what  a  magnificent  example  of  of  great  value,  in  introducing  a  salutary 

civilisation  has  grown  up  under  its  improvement  in  the  discharge  of  the  ma. 

influence.  What  we  allege  is,  that  it  gisterial  duties,  by  rendering  their  pro- 

is  unsuited  to  the  more  fervid  tempo-  ceedings  more  strictly  conformable  to  the 

rament,  stronger  passions,  and  infe-  forms  and  rules  of  law ;  a  circumstance 

rior  civilisation  of  the  sister  island ;  which  will  lead  to  a  more  upright  and 

and  that,  without  disputing  its  effi-  efficient  administration  of  justice,  and  go 

cacy  in  England,  it  may  at  least  be  far  at  the  same  time  to  remove  unftivour- 

affirmed  that  experience  has  proved  able  impressions  sometimes  entertained 

that  it  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  by  the  people  against  the  magistrates." 
Irish  population.           ,     ,     ,       ,  The  remedy  here  proposed  is  not 

We  have  the  less  hesitation  in  only  one  of  obvious  utility,  and  plain- 

bringinff  forward  these  views,  be-  \y  suitable  to  the  evils  which  have 

cause  they  are  entirely  conformable  ^jgen  to  so  alarming  a  height,  but  it 

to  the   opinion  entertained  by  the  fg  one  of  tried  efficacy  and  experi- 

committee,  who  have  collected  such  enced  fitness  in  another  part  ot  the 

a  valuable  mass  of  evidence  on  the  island,  wheye  the  anarchy  now  felt 

state  of  Ireland  durinff  the  last  sea-  i^  Ireland  once  existed  to  as  great 

sion  of  ParUament— In  their  Report  ^  extent ;  but  it  has  gradually  been 

it  is  stated, —  brought  under  by  the  steady  adop- 

*'  The  defects  in  the  means  of  admi-  Uon  of  the  very  system  of  criminal 
nistering  the  laws  consist  principally  in  justice,  which  a  sense  of  unbearable 
the  magistrates  not  having  proper  legal  evils  has  here  suggested  to  the  Par- 
assistance  In  discbansing  what  may  be  Hamentary  committee  on  Irish  af- 
considered  the  technical  and  formal  parts  fairs. 

of  their  duties ;  in  the  insufficient  means        xhe  Procurator  Fiscals^  as   they 

for  investigating  and  tracing  crimes,  from  „g  called,  of  the  Scotch  counties, 

their  commission  to  the  arrest  of  the  de-  ^iio  have  been  in  full  activity  for 

hnquenu;  and  also  m  great  negligence  ^^  ^^^  j^^  years,  are  exactly  the 

andirregulantyinconductingallthepro-  ^^^^y^  ^^  the  croi^  suggested  for 

ceedings,  from  the  time  of  the  arrest  the  Irish  counties.    Thev  are  nublic 

all,  ii  the  want  of  some  sysUm  for  the  J^  ^^  ^rowD,  or  the  Shenff,  and 

speedy  and  immediate  bringing  to  justice  ^?«y  *;«  ™*™»*®5  V.  ^^  P»"epafa- 

offenders  against  the  public  peace,  so  as  ^o»  <>'  ~vJ°«  criminal  cases  whidi 

to  meet  in  an  early  stage  the  effect  of  con-  occur  within  their  district    When 

spiracles  to  subvert  the  law.  ^y  offence  is  committed,  the  injur- 

"  In  order  to  provide  a  remedy  for  ^d  party  lays  his  story  before  this 

these  defecu  the  Committee  are  of  opt-  officer,  and  he  thenceforward  has  no 

nion,  that  instead  of  a  Clerk  of  the  Crown  trouble  in  the  matter,  except  to  ap- 

for  each  circuit  in  Ireland,  there  ought  to  pear  and  give  evidence  when  called 

be,  according  to  the  plan,  recently  acted  on  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  the 
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mreslintiaii  of  crimes  is  intrusted  the  guilty.   Tlie  authority  of  the  law» 

to  a  puoiic  officer,  without  any  divi-  indeed,  is  in  the  end  vindicated ;  hut 

don  of  responsibility,  wlio  is  con-  not  until  murder,  conflagration,  and 

stsntly  on  the  spot  ready  to  receive  robbery  have  for  months  overspread 

information,  and  vrho soon  acquires,  the  land;  and  when  the  assizes  or 

from    his  extensive  experience  in  special    commission  do  meet,  it  is 

these  matters,  a  degree  or  skill  which  only  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of  an 

BO  person  but  one  of  professional  offended  nation  upon  hundreds  of 

habits  can  by  possibility  attain.  The  captives,  who  were  led  to  the  perpe- 

Buraber  of  cases  amounting  in  the  tration  of  their  crimes  by  the  tardi- 

larger  counties  to  dOO  or  400,  which  aess  of  the  law  in  unsheathing  its 

annually  go  through   the  office  of  sword.    The  committee  have  also 

this  officer,  rendershim  and  his  clerks  reported  on  this  evil,  and  the  means 

IB  a  short  time  perfectly  familiar,  of  remedying  it 
not  only  with  the  forms  of  criminal 

procedure,  but  the  mode  of  detect-  "  In  adverting  to  the  late  mischievons 

iBg  crime,  the  haunts  of  offenders,  associations  in  the  Queen's  County,  un- 

aad  the  most  desperate  characters  ^^^  ^^^  name  of  Wbitefeet,  and  the  fre- 

who  Infest  his  district^  while  at  the  9"^"^  recurrence  of  similar  associations 

same  time  his  public  situation  ren-  '"  ^^^^  P*'^*  ^^  Ireland,  the  Committee, 

dare  him  incomparably  less  the  oh-  ^^}^^^^  impressed  with  the  strongest 

jeet  of  popuUr  obloquy,  than  coun-  «««ncUnation  to  recommend  any  new  law 

try  gentlemen  or  clergymen,  who  act  T     ,      "•?  '"  '7,.^!«?*  ""^  ?  ^^P"". 

as  jkstices  of  the  pSace.    So  com-  ^J^  ^T  ^^^  *»'f^^"''^  constitutional 

pletely  has  this  been  prbved  by  ex-  ^^tt^ZliZ^^^  ^  '^   ^  ^T?'""^ 

baivo's??:?^^^^^^  sruc'h'^^ru^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

jnsticw  havo  Ae  same  power  m  most  ^       f,^^  j^  ttsociatwns,  are  of  opi- 

respects  as  their  English  brethren,  „;      ^  ^^  „j  ^^  ^         ^  ^^hi,^  ^.J^ 

tiieir  cnmuua  jurisdiction  has  almost  out  being  in  any  degrWTdeparture  from 

fallen  into  disuse,  and  all  the  crimi-  the  principles  of  the  ConstitnUon,  would 

"**  ,.   "2?^  *•  .Prep»r«d  by  these  enable  the  Executive  Government  to  put 

public  officers,  in  whose  hands  ex-  into  force  the  administration  of  justice 

perieace  has  proved  it  is  so  much  more  speedily,  and  at  a  less  expense,  than 

better    conducted  than  by  private  can  be  done  at  present.    But  before  they 

individuals,  or  the  ordinary  magis-  proceed  to  state  the  provisions  of  such  a 

tracy.  law,  they  beg  to  remark,  that  although  it 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  an  officer  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  stated  by  the 

with  an  efficient  board  of  clerks  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  his 

should  exist  in  every  county  to  pre-  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Queen's 

pare  all   the  criminal  cases  which  County,  that  the  ordinary  and  regular 

occur  in  his  district ;  it  is  indispen-  laws  have  been  found  sufficient  to  put 

sable  that  some  means  should  also  down  the  various  Whiteboy  associations 

be  devised  for  trying  offences  imme-  ^^^^  ^'^^^  '^o™  ^°>«  ^  'line  existed,  it 

diatefy  when  they  arise,  and  not  per-  *»  equally  true,  that  in  every  instance 

mitting  the  ruinous  delay  to  ensue  every  association  has  made  itself  complete 

which  now  generally  intervenes  be-  ""^^^  ^  ?«  ^^^7  Y^^^  "i  ^"  '^®" 

tween  the  commission  of  the  crime  ^'^'?»«^'  and  committed  all  kinds  of  cnmea 

and  the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  •?/  •"?'"''*?"7;:?,  '"Pr^^  ^^  *  ^"1 

As  matters  stand  in  Ireland  at  pre-  !i^T  'ifll^i^T  ^L!^^!^^ 

sent,  it  generally  happens  that  tho  **^**2  ^7J^       r    !!Jk    •  P"^°*^  ' 

•1     V  o        -"/,      Ki^"-  •"-•  *^'^  remedy.  The  practice  of  having  recourse 

^*?.T*J!°'*  '^^^  associations  With  ^^  ^  ^     ^  <>,mmission,  as  Uie  means 

whidi  the  countiy  m  the  South  and  ^^  ^arr^     ^„^  effect  a  vigorous  applica. 

West  IS  everywhere  more  or  less  ^^^  ^\^^  rigours  of  the  law,  has  led  to 

overspread,  acquire  an  uncontrolled  thjg .  and  while  this  practice  is  the  sole 

eommmid  over  the  lives  and  proper-  remedy  which  is  had  recourse  to,  the  same 

ttes  of  the  inhabitants  before  any  result  will  necessarily  occur,  because  die 

Court  meets  for  the  punishment  of  expense  which  attends  the  sending  down 

the   numerous  crimes  which  have  of  a  Special  Commission,  and  the  difllcul- 

been  committed  by   its  members ;  ty  of  making  out  a  case  for  it  to  act  upon, 

and  thus  the  disorders  are  all  com-  must  lead  to  postponing  the  appointment 

mitted  before  the  terrible  examples  of  it  until  a  long  time  after  an  illegal  con^ 

occur,  which  are  intended  to  overawe  spiracy  has  commenced  its  operations.  In 
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point  of  fact,  althoagh  the  law  bat  in  ge- 
neral proved  sufficiently  etrong  and  effec- 
tual fortbe  ultimate  auppressionof  White- 
bojT  associations,  it  has  not  been  effec 
tual  in  affording  protection  to  the  public 
against  being  exposed  to  the  crimes  and 
atrocities  of  those  conspiracies  for  a  con- 
siderable period  previous  to  their  being 
completely  repressed. 

"  The  first  object  of  the  law  which  the 
Committee  recommend  to  be  passed,  is 
to  give  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  if  a  case  of  violent  disturbance 
of  the  peace  by  a  Whiteboy  association 
shall  actually  occur,  to  issue  his  warrant 
for  a  special  assembling  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  at  a  period  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law, 
it  could  not  assemble;  and  if  the  occa- 
sion should  seem  to  require  it,  to  appoint 
a  person  of  high  standing  at  the  bar  to 
act  as  Assessor  to  the  Court.  The  Court 
to  try  all  prisoners  charged  with  White- 
boy  and  other  offences  below  the  rank  of 
capital  felonies ;  and  to  continue  to  sit  by 
adjournment  from  time  to  time  until  tran- 
quillity shall  be  restored.*' 

An  able  officer,  Colonel  Sir  John 
Harvey,  holding  a  high  situation  in 
the  Irish  police,  gives  the  following 
decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  a  pul^ 
lie  prosecutor  in  Ireland  :*- 

(( D  J  you  think  that  the  English  principle 
of  law,  that  the  person  injured  shall  be 
the  prosecutor  for  the  injury,  and  incur 
the  expense  of  seeking  redress,  though 
the  injury  is  considered  to  be  an  injury 
to  the  public,  should  be  applied  to  Ire- 
land ? — No  ;  I  think  it  should  ahoaya  be 
treated  as  an  injury  to  the  jmbtic^  and  a 
public  protecutor  appaintedi  that  might 
remedy  the  evil. 

**  If  there  was  a  public  officer  that 
should  take  charge  of  the  informations 
laid  before  the  magistrate,  and  superintend 
laying  the  bills  before  the  grand  jury,  and, 
if  found,  see  that  the  case  was  properly 
conducted  in  court ;  if  all  that  was  con- 
ducted by  a  public  officer  at  the  public 
expense,  would  that  tend  to  give  the  law 
full  effect?-— Yes,  and  it  would  lead  to 
create  a  respect  for  the  law,  which  does 
not  now  exist. 

'*  Is  there  not  now  so  much  impunity 
that  the  people  are  careless  of  commit- 
ting offences  ?— Such  has  long  been  my 
impression. 

**  May  not  the  impunity  allowed  in 
those  smaller  crimes  in  ordinary  times, 
form  the  basis  and  tend  to  the  extension 
of  insurrectionary  crimes,  when  attempted 
to  be  introduced  by  some  factious  or 
Whitefeet  party?— Yes,  I  think  so. 


'*  And  that  the  present  Isxlty  amounts 
to  a  sort  of  bounty  upon  crime  ? — Yes,  it 
relaxes  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
makes  them  indifferent  to  the  commis- 
sion of  petty  crimes;  whereas  if  they  were 
properly  punished,  we  should  luive  a  very 
different  state  of  things  in  Ireland.** 

Here  affain  we  have  experience  in 
Ireland,  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
the  same  system,  which  for  three 
centuries  has  been  established  wiUi 
the  happiest  effects  in  Scotland. 

The  Committee  have  been  most 
meritorious  in  the  labour  they  have 
bestowed  on  the  accumulation  of 
evidence  on  this  subject;  but  their 
recommendations,  in  manf  respects, 
are  tinged  by  a  degree  of  timidity, 
arising  from  an  unwillingness  to  de- 
viate from  old  institutions,  evidentlj 
unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.  The  recommendation 
just  quoted  is  a  signal  proof  of  this 
observation.  For  an  evil  of  acknow- 
ledged magnitude,  of  long  standing, 
and  universal  extent,  they  propose 
only  the  inadequate  remedy  of^  the 
assembly  of  an  extraordinary  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  by  proclamation 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Such 
temporary  and  casual  measures  will 
never  be  attended  with  any  lasting 

f^ood  effect  in  a  country  so  grievous- 
y  distracted  as  Ireland  is,  and  where 
the  people  have  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  comparative  impunity  for 
every  species  of  outraj^e.  To  strike 
terror  into  a  disorganized,  disaffect- 
ed, and  almost  insurgent  peasantry, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  ordinary 
courts  and  the  common  law  should 
be  able  to  reach  them  at  all  times. 
Such  a  system  would  be  an  act  of 
mercy  to  the  deluded  wretches  them- 
selves ;  for  how  often  does  it  happen 
that  a  few  striking  examples  at  first 
are  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  a  sys- 
tem, which,  if  allowed  to  rise  to  a 
head,  the  transportation  of  hundreds 
can  hardly  extinguish  ? 

To  grapple  witli  this  dreadful  evil, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  so  many  of 
the  disorders  of  Ireland,  we  would 

Eropose  that  there  should  be  esta- 
lisned  in  every  county  permanent 
magistrates,  paid  by  the  Crown,  se- 
lected from  men  of  character  and 
eminence  at  the  bar,  who  should  be 
authorised  at  ail  times  to  summon 
juries  for  the  trial  of  offenders  against 
the  public  peace,  and  to  inflict  any 
punishment  short  of  death.    The  in- 
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iluence  of  Biich  a  local  authority  al-  if  there  were  onhr  half-a-doseii  pewon* 

ware  aittioir,  and  which  can  appl  jr  to  try  for  such  offences.     I  recollect  Mr 

the  viirorouS  arm  of  the  law  to  the  Sturin  itying,  in  1815,  that  he  would 

ammtacement  of  disorders,  is  incal-  »en<>  ^omk  a  special  commission  if  there 

enlable.    Its  efficacy  has  heen  abun-  were  only  two  cases ;  and  he  did  send 

^dr  tried  in  Scotland.    Though  one  down  to  Limenck  when  there  were 

S?  Slieriff  in  tliat  country  is  not  few  «ses,  and  it  was  qmeted. 

^uSlvrfA  the  power  of  wnaport-  JLJ^JL^lSr  «T.Sft  „^^^ 

vinPMM                r         „»^-_  j_     *A  s-  paiett,  won  tnalf  mignt  not  sucn  a  gang  as 

iag  cnminalsj  y^l^^J^J^^^'  Jouhaye  aUiiled  to.  by  their  powe?  of 

ceeaant  application  of  Uie  punish-  fn^jajj^ti^^  y,^^  ^^^  J^„t^  ritogether 

meat  of  iinpnsonment  has  a  most  .^^^  ^  ^^  oTLtmimmm/^^ah^ 

powerful  effect  in  repressing  dis-  ^^^^.  ^at  the  more  tiM  allowed 

orders;  and  when  combined  with  the  greater  the  disturbance, 

the  severer  sentences  imposed   by  <*  j^^^  ^^^  m^^ng  that  magistrates  pos- 

the  jodgea  on  the  Circuit,  complete-  g^ss  such  as  enable  them  at  all  times  im- 

ly  keeps  under  the  tendency  to  anar-  mediately  to  apply  the  law  that  Is  calcu. 

chy  in  that  well-regulated  country,  htted  to  suppress  insurrection?—!  think 

Larger  powers  wcmld  be  required  there  ought  to  be  in  eyery  county  in  Ire- 

for  ttie  Irish  Sheriffs,  on  account  of  l«nd  a  police  magistrate,  a  stipendiary  po- 

the  more  disturbed  state  of  the  coun-  ]xce  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  would  btf 

try ;  but  with  these,  and  a  vigorous  to  watch  every  offence,  and  the  moment 

and'  efficient  police,  we  have  not  the  an  outrage  occurred,  to  enquire  into  every 

sHriitest  douDt  that  by  these  means  particular  relating  to  it,  and  report  it  to 

truquillity  might  ultimately  be  re-  the  crown  solicitor  or  tew  officers.    I 

stored  even  to  its  worst  provinces.  would  have  the  chief  constables  not  ex- 

The  Committee   have   reported,  acUy  as  they  are  now,  but  of  a  lower  class, 

that  it  is  the  lone  interval  between  such  as  sergeanU  in  the  army,  and  the  dif. 

tS   crimes  and    their  punishment  f«rence  of  expense  would  make  up  for  the 

whichleads  to  the  enorious  height  W««nt  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate    I 

to  v^ich  Whiteboy  outrages  gene-  know  instances  where  chief  constablea 

SllTari«^iQlrSand,befoTthey^  h-^ving  been  capUins  or  majors  m  the 

rally  anac  «»  "^*"  ♦  '  :ki«  /^^omnloa  army,  gent  emeu  at  whose  houses  they 

repressed  by  the  t«"We  example  ^  §                    ^^  ^^^^  ^^      ^J 

of  Ae  Special  Commission  ^^^^  Suty  to  patrol  after  dinner.    This  would 

^^l^r  ^2^^  "n^   pKK  »ot  be  t!he  case  if  they  were  taken  from 

remedy  for  this  evil  ?    Evidently  to  ^^^  .^  ^  j^^^^  ^^     I  ^^„,^  ^^^^  ^ 

have  a  local,  court  established  in  poijce  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  whole 

every  county,  which  could  try  CTimes  ^^^       ^^  ^^  difference  of  expense 

as  soon  as  they  were  committed,  and  ^^j^^  -^  „y  opinion,  be  a  great  saving 

might  transport  the  offenders  as  fast  ^^^^  county. 

as  their  outrages  were  perpetr^  •<  If  the  present  magistrates  of  a  coun- 
ted, months  before  the  tardy  Grand  ^  ^^^^  to  do  their  duty  vigilantly,  would 
Jury  liegan  to  assemble,  or  the  autho-  these  stipendiary  magistrates  be  neoes- 
rities  in  Dublin  could  be  moved  to  gufy? — i  think  you  require  some  person 
issue  a  special  commission  or  procla-  in  each  county,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
madon.  The  expedience  of  such  an  to  enquire  into  and  report  on  every  out- 
establishment  might  be  inferred  a  rage  that  occurred ;  for  instance,  a  gen- 
priori,  from  a  consideration  of  the  tieman  may  be  absent  when  an  outrage 
orincioles  which  eovem  the  unruly  occurs  in  his  neighbourhood.  There  is 
nart  5  mankind ;  it  is  abundantly  in  Limerick  and  Kerry  a  district  of  fifty 
^ved  by  the  example  of  Scotland ;  miles  without  a  single  myistrate. 
ind  Vitbout  any  knowledge  of  its  "  You  say  that  if  the  first  symptom  ui 
SuJblUfcS  »«t  immediately  met  and  the  parUe. 
b^TSSy  recommended  by  all  checked,  that  it  goes  on  so  rapidly  that 
♦iff  w?^-^il/bMt  acauainted  with  it  becomes  next  to  impossible  for  magis- 
^e  witoMSCS  ^«J  ,*^""°^"  ^"*  trates  not  being  stipendiary  to  interfere 
the  reinstate  of  Ireland.  JIS!effect?-Yes5  it  goes  on  tUl  itar. 

Mr  Barrington,  Crown  Sdidtor  ;rj^;^«^^^        hV^e  seen  in  Clare  and 

on  the  Munstcr  Circuit,  states  this  In  nvw   Qaeen*.  County, 

the  strongest  manner.    Being  asked,  '"^.^IJ^^^  t^i,  been  the  case,  that 

«  Before  yon  have  a  special  comrois-  wherever  an  attempt  has  been  m«deby 

stop    must  not  there  be  a  considerable  any  party  to  introduce  these  insurrec- 
22^«Tf  oi^rage  ?--I  would  issue  it    tio.iaryproceedings,they  haveso  far  sue 
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eeeded  jtbat  it  has  generally  taken  two, 
three,  or  four  years  before  it  has  been  en- 
tirely suppressed? — In  Clare,  tkt  whole 
disturbance  woe  euppreseed  m  a  few 
months,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
body.  Last  year,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  activity  of  the  police  niag;i8trate  in 
Limerick,  Mr  Yokes,  I  qoestion  whether 
that  county  would  not  have  been  as  bad 
as  ever  Clare  was. 

*<  Would  not  similar  results  follow  to 
those  which  you  have  described  in  other 
counties,  notwithstanding  there  might  be 
'  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  do  their  duty  ?-«Certainly ; 
I  think  had  there  been  a  local  magistrate 
in  the  Queen's  County,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  the  incipient  outrage,  that 
he  might  have  checked  it,  and  in  the 
other  counties  also  which  have  been  dis- 
turbed. I  would  therefore  have  a  police 
magistrate,  as  well  In  the  peaceable  as  in 
the  disturbed  counties,  who  should  bero> 
sponsible;  and  on  the  first  outrage  oc- 
curring, let  the  whole  force  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  law  officers,  investigate  the 
ease  till  they  oame  to  the  root  of  it.*' 

Every  one  practically  acqaainted 
with  Ireland,  Knows  how  much  the 
administration  of  Justice  is  disfigured 
or  prevented  by  the  party  spirit 
which  prevails  on  both  sides.  Mr 
Harrington  justly  considers  the  ope- 
ration of  permanent  judges,  free  from 
such  locfu  Influence,  as  one  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed permanent  magistrates. 

<<  Yon  have  given  as  one  of  your  rea- 
sons for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
stipendiary  magistracy,  that  the  resident 
magistrates  in  Ireland  were  generally  un- 
der the  influence  of  party  spirit?—!  did 
not  say  so;  I  said  we  eonld  not  get  a 
local  agent  except  from  one  party  or  the 
other. 

<*  That  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  magistrates  at  all?— Party  is  much 
more  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  than  in 
others. 

•<  Do  you  consider  a  stipendiary  ma- 
gistracy would  be  so  regulated  as  to  be 
free  from  the  influence  of  dl  party  eonsi- 
derations  ?— -I  do ;  I  jndge  of  it  from  tfao 
mode  in  which  I  see  some  police  magis- 
trates act. 

"  Would  yon  propose  to  give  to  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  ordinary  magistrates, or  confine 
his  jurisdiction  to  criminal  matters? — I 
would  give  him  the  full  power  of  all  ordi- 
nary magistiBtes,  and  the  commission  for 
every  county  adjacent  to  the  one  in  which 
he  is  residing ;  this  man  being  responsible 


to  Government,  there  is  no  great  danger 
that  any  party  feeling  would  prevent  him 
from  doing  his  duty. 

"  You  originally  said  that  in  Ireland 
there  was  a  tendency  among  the  common 
people  to  create  disturbance,  unless  they 
were  checked? — I  think  the  great  fe.\i\t 
in  Ireland  is,  that  the  people  are  not  in- 
clined to  appeal  to  the  laws  as  they  do  in 
this  country ;  the  great  object  is  to  make 
Irishmen  attached  to  the  hiw,  and  that 
can  only  be  done  by  perseveringly  prose- 
cuting every  case,  no  matter  of  what  de- 
scription. 

<*  You  would  have  a  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrate in  every  county  ? — Yes  ;  and  he 
should  take  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  parties 
themselves  the  administration  of  the  law. 
If  a  homicide  occurs  at  a  iair,  instead  of 
the  people  coming  forward  to  proeecute, 
they  wait  till  the  next  fair,  and  then  com- 
mit, in  retaliation,  a  murder  on  the  other 
side.  /  wQiuld  take  the  proseeuiion  €nU 
of  their  hands ;  I  would  not  wait  till  they 
gave  the  information ;  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  force  forward 
the  prosecution,  and  punish  the  persona 
who  had  committed  the  first  homicide.*' 

The  same  change  is  strongly  re- 
commended by  Colonel  John  Rocli- 
fort,  an  active  and  intelligent  magta- 
trate  in  Queen's  County : — 

"  How  do  you  account  for  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  being  able  to  establish 
such  a  formidable  association,  and  commit 
such  outrages  for  so  long  a  period,  with- 
out it  being  checked  in  the  first  instance  ? 
.—It  was  the  want  of  a  suflSciently  nume- 
rous police  in  the  country.  I  think  there 
are  some  legal  arrangements  wanting  that 
may  check  the  commencement  of  these 
outrages. 

"  Do  you  diink  that  the  quicknesi 
with  which  the  parties  commence  a  sys- 
tem of  outrage  and  establish  intimidation, 
leads  to  the  making  it  so  formidable  at 
once,  as  to  counteract  the  open  efforts 
the  magistrates  are  able  to  make? — I 
think  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
there  is  a  general  intiendatiom  over  the 
counirgi  the  moment  a  Rockite  notice  is 
served,  or  a  demand  for  arms  made,  inti- 
midation commences,  though  it  has  been 
in  a  perfect  state  of  quiet  before. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  the  ordinary 
powers  of  magistrates,  with  the  best  dis- 
position to  suppress  any  thing  of  this  kind 
in  the  first  instance,  are  suflScient  for  that 
purpose,  or  can  be  applied  in  the  instan- 
taneous manner  necessary  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  it? — No,  I  think  not;  I  think 
there  is  something  wanting  to  enable  us 
to  check  the  commencement  of  the  out- 
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ngci»  for  they  eooineiice  by  imall  be- 
guBingt;  a  single  man  quarreUing  with 
ka  own  family  about  the  divisioo  of  some 
impertf,  it  enough  Co  tet  it  agoing;  he 
gen  io  tone  people  from  the  neighboar- 
iif  comity,  they  serve  a  Rockite  notice 
mi  commit  aoote  outraget,  and  intimi- 
dttion  follow*,  nobody  knowing  where 
the  blow  will  fall  next. 

■■Then  with  the  view  of  prerenting 
dM  rtcmrence  of  thia  system  of  associa- 
tion io  the  Queen's  County,  are  you  of 
opioion  that  aonne  amendment  is  wanted 
with  regard  to  the  power  possessed  \fy 
sngistiates  generally,  with  respect  to  the 
■esasof  adnnlniatering  the  law  ? — 1  think 
the  first  commiasion  of  crime  might  be 
prcrented  by  a  more  ready  administration 
of  die  law ;  by  the  Crown  solicitor  baring 
aderk  or  apartner  residing  in  each  county 
town,  who  should  bare  an  office  open 
ready  to  receire  all  applications  and  in- 
formation  upon  the  subject,  and  whose 
doty  It  should  be  to  collect  the  eridence, 
and  do  every  thing  in  his  department 
m  the  ofllce ;  and  I  think  that  the  quarter- 
MSiions  should  t>e»  in  the  case  of  any  dis- 
tsibanoe,  not  adjourned  orer  for  three 
months  together,  bni  no  longer  than  a 
week  or  a  fortnight^  according  to  the 
engeacy  of  the  case,  so  that  prompt 
justice  might  be  administered. 

"  Tour  object  would  be,  in  baring  this 
deputy-solicitor  of  the  Crown,  to  watch 
the  early  proceedings,  and  assist  the  ma- 
gistrates in  taking  steps  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  ? — Yes,  and  to  assist  individuals  who 
are  attacked,  and  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
a  aolicitor  themselves.'* 

But  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  re* 
commendations  eoutained  in  these 
depoeitions,  and  embodied  in  the  Re« 
port  of  the  Committee,  are  adopted 
oy  Gorernment ;  it  is  also  indispen- 
sable that  some  provision  be  made 
for  the  protection  of  witnesses  who 
speak  against  the  Wbiteboys,  and  of 
the  jurymen  who  are  summoned  to 
their  trials.    As  matters  now  stand» 
they  are  so  completelv  intimidated, 
that  conviction  too  often  is  impos- 
sible.   The  only  way  to  meet  this 
dreadful  evil,  is  to  authorise  Grovem- 
ment,  upon  a  report  from  the  Judges 
oa  the  Circuit,  that  juries  will  not 
convict  from  intimidation,  to  suspend 
that  mode  of  trial  altogether,  and 
convict  the  criminals  as  in  courts- 
martial,  by  the  Judges  alone.   Provi- 
sion  at  the  same  time  must  be  made 
for  the  emigration,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, of  all  witnesses,  with  their  fa- 
milies, who  are  deemed  worthy  of  it 


by  the  courts  and  consider  their  lives 
or  properties  endangered  if  they  re- 
turn to  their  bouses.  These  are 
strong  measures;  but  strong  mea- 
sures alone  will  be  attended  with 
any  effect  in  a  country  so  distracted 
as  Ireland.  It  is  in  vain  to  apply  to 
a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  savage 
state,  the  institutions  or  fraacbisea 
of  a  highly  civilized  society,  or  which 
work  well  under  a  training  of  cen- 
turies of  tranquillity  and  peace.  The 
system  of  intimidation  which  checks 
any  attempt  even  at  iustice,  is  thus 
described  by  Colonel  Rochfort : — 

«  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  class  of 
well-disposed  farmers  are  perfectly  cogw 
nisant  of  the  nightly  proceedings  of  the 
disaffected  persons  in  the  part  of  Ireland 
where  you  live,  and  are  afraid  to  give  any 
information  ?— Tes. 

"  But  they  could  do  it  if  they  pleased  ? 
— Yes ;  I  am  not  sure  that  the  evidence 
they  could  give  would  lead  to  a  convic- 
tion before  a  jury,  but  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  direct  our  searches. 

**  But  the  system  of  terror  is  now  such, 
that  they  would  be  afraid  to  come  for- 
ward and  tell  what  they  saw?— Yes,  cer- 
tainly; and  that  is  very  reasonable,  ae 
their  pronerig,  and  their  own  Hcee,  and 
that  of  their  familiea,  are  in  the  power  of 
any  ruffian. 

'*  Then  a  man  worth  L.  100  or  L.200 
a-year.  Is  it  not  natural  he  would  conceal 
any  offences  he  saw,  rather  than  come 
forward  as  a  prosecutor  ?— Certainly.** 

It  is  needless  to  comment  on  this 
state  of  things ;  till  it  is  removed, 
there  is  an  end  of  order  or  protec- 
tion to  life  in  Ireland. 

It  is  evident  that  great  part  of  the 
HcentiousnesB  of  Ireland  has  arisen 
from  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  country  gentlemen;  in  other 
words,  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
state  over  the  other.  All  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee concur  in  stating  that  there  is 
a  thorouffh  distrust  of  law  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  a  settled  be- 
lief that  the  courts  are  nothing  but 
the  engine  by  which  the  ruling  party 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  ad- 
versaries. The  leofi^th  to  which  this 
party  spirit  is  earned,  is  such,  that 
m  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
*udges,  it  in  a  great  measure  disqua^ 
Ifies  Uie  better  class  of  the  people 
from  taking  an  active  part  with  any 
good  effect,  in  the  suppreseion  of 
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disorden.    Sir  Himey  Vivian's  opi* 
nion  is  decisive  on  this  point : — 

'*  Do  you  think  there  is  any  class  of  so- 
ciety, farmers  for  instance,  so  exempt  from 
the  spirit  of  party,  in  the  agitated  coun- 
ties, that  it  would  be  safe  to  put  arms  in 
their  hands? — Undoubtedly  not.  I  think 
there  is  that  party  spirit,  that  if  you  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  one  party,  you  in- 
cur the  animosity  of  the  other;  and  we 
know  of  the  arming  of  the  yeomanry  in 
the  north,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that 
has  led  to  organization,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  arming,  of  the  Ribbonmen  ;  there 
is,  I  conceive,  in  consequence,  more  dan- 
ger of  collision  in  the  north  than  in  any 
part  of  Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt  thai 
the  yeomanry  could  put  them  doum  if  they 
came  to  btowe;  but  still  there  is  more 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  very 
drcomstance  of  both  parties  being  to  a 
greater  extent  better  armed  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Ireland. 

**  That  is,  where  the  arms  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  those  of  a  particular  creed  ? 
—That  may  have  produced  the  elfect  I 
have  stated. 

"  The  question  was  this — Supposing  a 
case  where  the  only  distinction  of  indivi- 
duals was  the  interest  which  was  pos- 
sessed in  the  district,  measured  by  the 
amount  of  property  possessed  ?^In  order 
to  do  that,  you  must  re-organize  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

*'  Supposing,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
the  most  respectable  class  of  £srmers  were 
armed,  do  you  think  they  are  so  exempt 
firom  the  spirit  of  disturbance  in  the  county 
as  to  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they 
would  use  their  arms  in  support  of  the 
constituted  authorities  ? — I  should  doubt 
very  much  whether,  in  case  of  a  disturb- 
ance, they  would  not  use  them  against 
each  other.  I  know  there  is  a  violent 
party  spirit  that  must  be  overcome  to  pre- 
vent their  so  doing,  and  this  pervades  all 
Ireland." 

The  same  intelligent  officer,  whose 
command  and  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation extend  over  all  Ireland,  has 
Sven  equally  decisive  evidence  as  to 
e  superior  efficacy  and  impartiality 
of  the  police,  in  Uie  discharge  of  their 
arduous  duties. 

**  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  conduct 
of  the  police  ?— >My  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  police,  formed  after  the  en- 
quiries I  have  made,  is,  that  t^  hae  been 
yeneraUy  exceeeivdy  yood  i  and  1  believe 
the  police  has  been  most  efficient,  for  no- 
thing can  be  better  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  conducted  themselves 
where  the  troops  have  had  to  do  with 


**  Can  you  state  the  feeling  with  whidi 
they  are  regarded  by  the  people  ?— -Witli 
a  very  great  degree  of  animosity  in  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

**  Does  that  animosity  extend  to  the 
regular  troops  P^-No ;  on  the  contrary. 

**  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — We 
act  in  support  of  the  dvil  authority ;  they 
are  the  civil  authority;  theirs  is  a  sort  of 
system  of  espionage,  and  they  have  many 
duties  to  perform  which  occasion  their 
being  disliked  by  the  people. 

'*  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in 
the  constabulary  establishment  in  Ire- 
land ? — I  think  that  is  not  within  my  pro- 
vince; the  police  force  seems  to  me  m 
very  good  one ;  they  generally  conduct 
themselves  admirably  welL 

**  Do  you  consider  that  the  hostility  of 
the  people  to  the  police  is  any  impeach- 
ment upon  the  police?— Certainly  not. 

*'  You  would  say,  perhaps,  the  mea- 
sure  of  hostility  was  the  measure  of  their 
utility? — Certainfyy  in  a  great  degree." 

In  the  testimony  of  these  compe- 
tent judges,  we  have  a  clear  plan 
pointed  out  for  the  pacification  of 
the  ordinary  disturbances  of  Ireland 
— a  vigorous  and  efficient  clerk  of 
the  Grown,  or  public  prosecutor  in 
each  county,  with  a  proper  establish- 
ment of  efficient  clerks,  to  investi- 
gate cases,  and  take  evidence  at  all 
3mes— a  local  magistrate  of  charac- 
ter and  talent,  selected  from  the 
higher  grades  of  the  bar,  to  try  trans- 
portable cases  at  all  times,  and  su- 
perintend the  preDaration  of  the  ca- 
pital ones  for  the  Circuit  Judges— an 
extension  of  the  police,  who  now  dis- 
charffe  their  duty  with  such  pralse- 
woruiy  fidelity  and  forbearance,  and 
their  establishment  In  such  force  as 
to  make  resistance  impossible.  Such 
is  the  system  recommended  by  the 
practical  men  in  Ireland,  after  cen- 
turies of  suffering  and  disquietude, 
under  institutionslramed  on  the  Eng- 
lish model ;  and  It  is  precisely  the 
same  as  was  established  three  cen- 
turies ago  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Scot- 
tish legislature,  and  to  which  the 
long  tranquillity  and  orderly  habits 
of  that  country  are  munly  to  be 
ascribed. 

But  great  as  would  be  these  im- 
provements upon  the  criminal  prac- 
tice of  Irelana,  and  absolutely  indis- 
pensable as  they  are  to  any  thmg  like 
a  tranquillization  of  that  distracted 
country,  it  is  evident  that  something 
more. is  necessary  to  put  down  the 
organized  insurrection  which  now 
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preratlA  ia  bo  many  of  its  provinceB 
—which  has  so  much  increased  Binoe 
the  ]abours  of  the  Committee  were 
dosed,  and  now  threatens  to  sever 
the  connexion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

In  investigating  the  evidence  on 
thb  important  subject,  there  are  four 
coDcluuons,  to  which  every  impar- 
tial mind  must  arrive,  and  which  are 
amply  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  on  both  sides  of  poli- 
tics, above  all  suspicion. 

1.  That  the  ordinary  disturbances, 
prior  to  the  agitation  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  arose  from  merely  local  or 
i^rarian  causes,  and  had  no  connex- 
ion with  political  discontent,  or  the 
government  of  Great  Britun. 

2.  That  during  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, this  discontent  was  seized  hold 
of  by  the  Agitators,  and  turned  to  po- 
litical purposes. 

^.  Tliat  the  machinery  erected  for 
agiladon  or  emancipation,  is  now  ap- 
plied to  the  ulterior  objects  of  Ca- 
tholic ambition.  Extinction  of  TitheSi 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  Re- 
sumption of  the  Estates  of  the  Pro- 
testants; and  that  the  country  is 
thereby  in  a  contioual  state  of  out- 
n^  and  intimidation,  utterly  de- 
structive to  all  the  purposes  of  good 
government 

4.  That  the  supine  indifference,  or 
tacit  encouragement  of  Ministers  to 
this  agitation,  is  the  circumstance 
which  has  brought  it  to  its  present 
alarming  height. 

MrBarrington,the  crown-solicitor 
for  Munster,  declares — 

'*  The  Whiteboy  system  has,  for  the 
Isac  sixty  yesrs,  continued  under  different 
Mmes;  as,  Peep-oMay-boyt,  Thrmsbers, 
Whitebojs,  Righters,  Carders,  Shanavats, 
Caravats,  Roekites,  Black-bens,  Riskaval- 
ias,  Bibbonmen,  the  LadyClares,  the  Terry 
Alts;  these  latter  were  the  names  they 
assumed  last  year  in  Clare.  Now  we  have 
the  ¥rbitefeet  and  Blackfeet.  The  out- 
rages have  been  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
last  sixty  years;  the  only  varialion  is,  that 
the  horrid  torture  called  *  carding*  has 
not  been  used  at  all  latteriy ;  a  few  years 
back  that  system  (wbich  was  a  dreadful 
mode  of  torturing  a  person  whom  they 
tfwy  wished  to  punish)  was  in  frequent 
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-  Associations  have  been  formed  for 
regulating  the  prices  of  hind,  attacking 
houses,  administering  oaths,  delivering 
threatening  notices,  taking  arms,  taking 
horses  at  night  and  returning  tbem  again 
in  the  morning,  taking  away  girls,  mur- 


ders  of  proctors  and  gangers,  preventing 
exportation  of  provisions,  digging  up  land, 
destroying  fences,  bougbing  cattle,  resist- 
ing the  payment  of  titbes,  and  other  out- 
rages similar  to  those  which  bave  occur- 
red in  Clare  last  year,  and  wbich  are  now 
the  subject  of  investigation  in  the  Queen's 
County. 

'*  A  few  of  these  cssee  will,  I  think, 
give  much  more  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee than  any  general  observations  or 
opinions.  I  have  traced  the  origin  of  al- 
most every  case  I  prosecuted,  and  I  find 
that  they  generally  arise  from  tbe  attach- 
ment to,  tbe  dispossession  of,  or  tbe 
change  in  tbe  possession  of  land ;  hatred 
of  tiibe  proctors  prior  to  tbe  Composi- 
tion Act,  and  from  tbe  passing  of  tliat 
act,  until  the  last  year,  we  bad  not  in 
Munster  a  single  outrage  relating  to  tilbe; 
previous  to  tbe  Composition  Act  we  bad 
several  murders  of  proctors.  Tben  tbe 
compelling  the  reduction  of  prices  of  pro* 
visions,  the  want  of  employment,  and  in 
Clare  the  want  of  potato  ground ;  tbe  in- 
troduction of  strangers  as  workmen.  One 
of  the  outrages  at  Clare,  for  wbich  four- 
teen men  were  convicted,  was  that  of  a 
Kerry  man  going  to  get  work  in  Clare ; 
bis  bouse  wss  sttacked  and  prostrated. 
I  have  never  known  a  single  case  of  di- 
rect hostility  to  the  government  as  a  go- 
vernment, although  hostility  to  the  law 
leads  to  hostility  to  the  government :  but 
as  to  direct  opposition  to  tbe  government, 
I  never  knew  an  instance  of  that  being  tbe 
object." 

Of  the  mode  in  which  these  out- 
rages were  committed,and  the  height 
to  which  they  have  risen,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  by  the  same 
witness: 

**  Can  you  state  what  means  are  taken 
by  these  gangs  to  propagate  these  sys- 
tems, as  you  have  given  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  to  commit 
crime  ? — I  do  not  wish  tbe  Committee  to 
understand  any  such  thing.  1  k>elieve  the 
greater  number  join  through  terror  and 
necessity,  from  tbe  kind  of  houses  they 
inhabit,  and  the  retired  situation  in  wbich 
they  are  placed.  The  parties  to  tbe  mur- 
der  of  Mr  Blood  went  to  tbe  houses  of 
many  poor  farmers  to  compel  tbem  to  go 
with  them.  Some  of  these  formers  told 
me  that  they  were  delighted  to  hear  of 
their  execution;  they  said  so  sceretfy, 
knowing  I  would  not  disclose  it ;  they 
frequently  made  tbem  join  when  tbey 
went  out  at  night.  Captain  Rock  (the 
man  Dillane,  who  I  bave  alluded  to)  told 
me  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  threatea 
to  fire  at  his  own  men  to  make  them  au 
tack  a  bouse. 
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«  What  are  Clia  meant  by  which  they  in  tranqulUisiDg  the  ciHUtry  you  ex- 

exercise  these  systems  of  iDtimidation  pected  ?— 1  think*  thai  the  acitation 

o?erthe  lower  orders?— By  going  to  their  raised  to  carry  the  C^btholic  Relief 

houses  at  night,  and  swearing  them  to  Bill,  has  been  transferred  to  other 

join,  and  be  ready  whenever  they  may  be  olifecte** 
called  on  to  take  arms  or  to  attack  houses. 

If  they  refuse,  or  their  wives  and  ftimi.        **  ^^^  remember  some  publications  in 

ties  should  in  any  way  prevent  them,  they  ^®  '^''P®  ^^  pwtorals  that  emanated  from 

were  formerly  carded,  but  latterly  wound-  ^'S*"  authority  ?--Te8,  ceruinly. 
ed  or  flogged,  or  some  other  punishment        **  ^'  ^^  ^^"''  opinion  that  they  preceded 

inflicted  on  them.  ^®  resistance  to  tithe,  or  produced  the 

"  Is  punishment  nearly  certain  to  fol-  resistance  to  tithe?— I  think  they  had  a 

k)W  the  non-execution  of  what  is  ordered  conaiderahk  ejgfkct  ta  0T§amzmg  the  w. 

to  be  done?— itfos<  certainly ;   and  the  Stance  to  tithe s  but  whether  they  took 

eonsequenoe  is,  the  whole  peasantry  of  a  *•**  opportunity  of  the  general  feeling 

eounty,  not  having  any  means  of  resist-  ^*''***  '***y  ^^""^  prevailing^  or  led  it,  is 

mnce,  are  obliged  to  join.     When  this  sys-  "^''®  ^^^^  ^  *»"  ■»7* 
tern  commences,  the  whole  county  is  soon        "  A^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^®  publications  were 

io  a  flame,  if  it  is  not  discovered  and  in-  ^"^^^"^'■^  ■«  ^^'"  ^^^  to  the  present  dis. 

atantly  checked.  turbances,  and  the  associations  guidiog 

«  In  the  first  msUnce,  the  gang  obtains  ^^^  disturbances  ?— They  were  anterior 

the  support  of  a  great  number  of  indivi-  ***  ^**®  general  meetings" 
duals?— res.  Sir  Huflsey  Vivian,  whose  means 

"  Does  this  intimidatMn  operate  far-  of  information  are  perhaps  more  ex« 

ther,  60  as  to  check  the  administration  tensive  than  those  of  any  other  in- 

of  the  law  ?— It  does ;  they  are  threaten-  dividual  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  his 

ed  if  they  attempt  to  prosecute  or  give  military    coDunand*    confirms  this 

any  information,  and  they  swear  them  not  testimony, 
to  do  80.     In  1821,  the  county  of  Cork 

and  the  bounds  of  Kerry  were  in  a  most  !'  ^^^^  ^^^  information  you  have  re- 
dreadful  state,  the  King's  troops  were  aU  <^^'y«***  do  you  conceive  that  the  organi- 
tacked,  and  the  people  took  possession  of  *^^^®"  against  tithes  is  a  resistance  tb&t 
a  town ;  there  was  a  regular  battle  be-  ^^  sprung  up  among  the  peasantry,  sct- 
tween  the  people  and  the  light  infantry  *"^  upon  the  result  of  their  own  feelings 
and  yeomanry  of  the  county,  at  Desbure.  ?^  ^^  injustice  of  it,  or  a  resistance  that 
The  gentlemen  took  the  rifle  brigade  bel  "  promoted  by  Agitators?— It  is  hardly 
hind  them  on  horseback,  and  pursued  the  P^^^*^  <<>  ^7  •  ^  think  it  was  in  the 
insurgents.  A  special  cummiasion  was  -^'^  instance  a  question  that  arose  out  of 
sent  down,  which  quieted  those  countiet  '**  ^inriiings  and  principles  set  forth  ty 
at  once,**  Agitators ;  but  it  has  got  such  a  Mi 

Such  was  tlie  origin  of  the  system  S!^''"*  *'**  f'??^*  ""ll"^^^'  ^  ^  "^  •"• 

of  outrsiffA  nnd  in?t«Mo#,v!-  J^T^  *he  way  out  of  It ;  like  other  great  ques- 

to  the  formllh^^^^  ^  ^*^«  »'««»  «  I«J*"««.  ^  bav^  ^  •» 

^T^A^uJ^rfl   *?"*  "Hl^*"  *^^*^  """'^"y  *«*^io"  J  »«d  1  took  agreat 

!f?u?f  ^T*"^®  ""^  ^^  ^f  P^"^'«^  ^^'^  «^  P«*"  to  endeavour  to  asceTuin 

Agitators,  it  never  assumed  a  general  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,and 

aspect,  or  acquired,  except  in  1 798,  a  to  see  what  it  ia  that  eacites  them,  sad 

political  character.  But  it  was  of  this  whether  they  have  any  grie^'ances  to  com- 

i^"  .  reckless  state  of  the  phiin  of.  1  have  been  in  500  different 
public  mind,  in  the  lower  classes,  cottages,  and  I  have  seen  and  heard  a 
that  the  Whigs  and  Agitators  took  ad«  S^eat  deal  of  the  cottagers  and  farmers, 
Tantage  to  organize  a^tation,  on  the  '"^  ascertained  their  opinions.  One  day 
subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation^  ^^^"  ^^^  hunting,  I  said  to  a  termer,  'I 
and  which  is  now  applied  with  so  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  '*rge  landed  estate  here,  I 
muchi  efficacy,  to  effect  the  suppres-  ^^"'^  ^^^  *«ttle  tliis  question  of  the 
sion  of  Tithes  and  the  Repeal  of  the  ^^^'>  as  £ar  as  my  property  was  coo- 
Union,  earned. '    He  said,  *  How  would  you  do 

Col.   Rochfort  declarAH  tko*  l,-.  **^*  ^  ***^'  *  You  should  never  hear  the 

was  a  firm  fii^d  t?  cSlic^mi!  T''  *''?*'•  "'  ehurch-cess,'  (whidb,  bj 

dnation.    He  waa  auXaH    " -J^^  ^®  "^^^  '•  •  greater  grievance  with  the 

that  measure  has  not  bad  Z  eti  i^y^ JorA^aiS^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  dttmfl  of  the  drareb  ?*  He  said, '  Do  person  shiiU  be  turaed  6at  of  his  land  ? — 

yom  aupfpoeo  that  that  vroold  settle  it ;  do  Yes,  that  is  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the 

50a  suppose  that  if  I  paid  yoaS5s.  an  acre^  committee    previously  concerted  some 

that  I  should  not  know  that  5s.  an  acre  days.*'    . 
vent  to  a  parson  professing  a  religion  that         .     ,.   .  ,     , 

I  do  not  profess :  do  you  think  I  should        Ana  it  M  not  the  lens  nfiaterial  to 

lot  knoir,  that  if  you  did  not  pay  the  observe,  that  these  outrages  com- 

panoD,  /  skotdd  havt  it  for  SOs.  tas^eoi^  menced  at  a  period,  when  there  were 

^35t,  at  acre  9* "  an  unusually  small  number  of  real 

Of  the  length  to  which  this  com-  K^^"?^'  of  complaint  among   the 

bination  agaiWt  tithes  has  gone,  it    Lt?^^;.?™?^™^^^^ 

is  unnecessary  to   multiply  miiy    was  a  very  great  number  of  resident 

Jrorfn.    That  Xhich  M.  Dupird  says  gL°''!!S^"',i^'*„'^li'17  "^^  ''^^^' 

?f  Queen's  County  may  sLve  as'a  Srwere  J^  r/i^ 

specimen  for  the  whole  country.  jroJeTomfMeT 

«  Have  any  tilhcs  been  recently  paid  ^e^ce,  that  it  was  not  the  redress  of 

la  the  Queen  s  County  ?— No.  ^g^  ^^jj    ^^  „,uj.j,  ^g  the  arts  of  Agi- 

«  Are  they  likely  to  be  paid  ?-.Nevcr ;  ^^        ^^^  ^y^^  democratic  spirit  «- 

they  will  never  pay  tithe  .^^^j  ^y  the  French  Revolution  and 

•J.  ^Z'^A^'!'^l)''l^!^J!ll^^^  i^    the  Reform  Bill,  which  has  thrown 
tithes  extends  to  Protestants  as  well  as     ♦u^«^,„„f^„;^»^:l„^^«»^„*  j-  ♦.^^.^j 

Gstbolies  P-TT^e  lower  classes  of  Protes-  J^^,^""^^^?   iV^^tl  fi  •   i""^"^ 

tanu  faaYe  been  intimidated  from  paying  ^^^'     ^ol.  Rochfort  put  this  in  the 

tithe  i  they  have  been  served  with  notices  clearest  pomt  of  view. 

■ot  to  pay.  **  Have  the  goodness  to  describe  short- 

**  Wbieh  do  you  think  will  ultimately  ]y  to  the  Committee  in  what  stste  that 

prevmil,  the  system  of  intimidation,  or  the  county  is  with  respect  to  disturbance  ?— 

terrors  of  the  special  commission  ?— I  It  has  been  in  an  exceedingly  disturbed 

tkbtk  ikejf  have  no  rispeci  for  the  laws  at  state ;  all  kinds  of  outrsges,  what  we  call 

alL  insurrectionary  or  Whiteboy  outrages,  go* 

**  Does  this  association  for  mischief  ing  on  ;  serving  notices  to  give  up  land,  and 

preYBii  throughout  the  country? — Yes.  that  upon  the  penalty  of  having  their  houses 

"  There  have  been  murders  and  rob*  burned,  or  their  own  persons  being  mur- 

beries  committed  under  it  ?— Yes.  dered. 

**  So  that  the  county  is  in  the  posses-  •<  Is  it  genersl  through  the  county?^- 

sionof  that  particular  association?— Yes,  Yes,  1  think  it  is;  some  parts  are  more 

nearly  so.  affected  by  it  than  others. 

**  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  object  **  At  what  time  did  they  first  establish 

of  this  association  from  your  acquaintance,  themselves  ? — I  was  abroad  the  whole  of 

which  is  considerable,  with  what  is  going  1828  and  1829,  and  great  part  of  1890, 

on ;  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  ob*  but  I  understood  it  began  in  1829 ;  it 

ject  of  the  association  ? — It  is  a  complete  was  then  checked,  and  began  again  noore 

resistance  to  the  existing  laws ;   some  extensively  in  1881. 

of  them  say,  th^  wili  have  aU  the  lands  **  Tb  what  do  yon  attribute  it  ?— Re- 

ta  the  eouiify  in   their   hands    again  s  motely,  I  should  say,  to  the  general  feeW 

some  of  the  Wbitefeet  and  Blackfeet  say  ing  of  hostility  between  the  ancient  Irish 

that.  and  English,  which  has  been  transferred 

**  Why  do  they  seek  to  get  arms  in  the  to  the  two  religions,  and  that  excited  by 

way  they  do  ?— I  heard  for  some  time  it  various  causes  ;  the  agitation  for  emanci* 

was  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  levy-  pation  and  tithes,  and  the  various  things 

Ing  the  tithes.  of  that  kind,  and  the  revoluHona  of  Pari$ 

**  Have  they  any  system  of  manage-  and  Belgium, 

Bent,  any  committees  ? — Yes,  they  have,  *<  Then  you  mean  there  Is  a  kind  of 

amongst  themselves;  they  meet  in  public-  indigenous  spirit  and  feeling  on  the  part 

houses.  of  the  people,  originally  hostile,  and  coo* 

<«  Do  they  investigate  the  cases  and  tioulng  as  such,  to  the  law  P^-Yes,  and  to 

decide  what  house  they  will  attack,  or  a  great  extent. 

what  mdividual  they  will  ill-treat  ?— Yes,  «  The  Queen's  County,  till  the  period 

they  decide  it  some  days  previously  to  the  you  refer  to,  was  generally  very  quiet  ?^- 

attack.  Yes,  it  was  very  quiet ;  and  a  great  num- 

"  When  there  is  an  attack  made  upon  a  ber  of  respectable  gentry  residing  in  it. 

nan  to  give  up  his  land,  is  it  the  result  of  an  1  think  one  part  of  the  object  of  the  Agi- 

inveatigation  of  the  case,  and  the  decision  tators  was  to  overturn  as  much  as  possible 

of  the  committee,  and  an  order  that  the  the  influence  of  the  country  gentry. 
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**  Is  not  the  county  coo spicaoat  for  tbe 
number  of  resident  gentry  ?— Yes. 

"  And  tbe  good  understanding  that  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  people?— 
Yes. 

«  And  free  from  complaints  of  th« 
conduct  of  the  magistrates?^- Yes;  quite 
free  from  that,  and  very  little  cause  of 
complaint  of  any  other  kind. 

*<  And  the  duty  of  tbe  magistrates  very 
fairly  and  honourably  performed  ?<— Yes ; 
I  do  not  think  they  could  have  been  betUr 
performed  in  any  part  of  the  world, 

*'  Then  with  regard  to  tbe  rent,  what 
has  been  the  conduct  of  the  gentry  to- 
wards their  tenants?— >I  think  the  renta 
charged  by  the  head  landlords  are  in  ge- 
neral moderate ;  and  1  think  the  gentry 
have  in  vfry  few  cases  acted  against  their 
tenants,  aud  iu  none  where  there  were 
not  great  arrears ;  and  where  they  have 
done  so,  in  all  the  cases  that  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  they  have  remunerated 
the  tenants,  and  given  them  the  means 
to  quit  the  land  or  transport  themselves, 
and  left  them  nothing  t'j  complam  tfreO' 
mnably. 

*<  There  were  no  grounds  of  complaint 
then  in  the  county,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
gentry  in  removing  tenants?— Ab  rea^ 
eonable  groundtt  in  my  opinion ;  where 
any  were  removed,  consideration  was  had 
for  tliem. 

"  Against  what  class  are  their  efforts 
directed  ?— Against  all  the  lower  farmers 
who  have  arms ;  a  portion  of  the  White- 
feet  might  have  gone  for  arms,  but  a  great 
many  committed  robberies  and  burglaries, 
which  all  fall  upon  the  poor. 

**  In  other  cases,  the  attacks  were  upon 
farmers  holding  a  few  acres  of  ground  ?— 
Yes ;  and  frequently  in  the  same  family, 
when  there  were  disputes  in  the  family, 
mostly  about  a  small  quantity  of  ground. 

**  Was  there  any  committee  managing 
and  directing  those  proceedings? — I  know 
nothing  of  my  own  knowledge;  but  it  is 
impossible  such  a  system  could  go  on 
without  it. 

«<  Do  you  think  that  the  peasantry 
would  have  entered  into  this  conspiracy 
themselves  unless  acted  upon  by  external 
causes  ?— No. 

*'  You  have  stated  that  at  no  other  time 
has  improvement  made  greater  progress  ? 
—Yes. 

<•  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  very  omi- 
nous   feature  in  the  character  of  the 
present    disturbance,    as    it   remwei  it 
from  any  feeling  of  distreu  ^— Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

**  And  when  every  exertion  has  been 
made  by  the  magistrates  and  gentry  to 
make  themselves  as  serviceable  to  the 
population  as  they  can? — Yes,  I  think 
they  have. 


*<  And  that  therefore  tbe  preseuc  cbasm 
that  separates  the  two  extremes  of  socie- 
ty, the  gentry  from  the  peasantry,  bae 
produced  this  result;  that  their autliortty 
as  magistrates  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
causes  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
grievance  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
tbe  gentry  ?«-Certainly. 

*<  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  against 
tithe  just  now  is  greater  in  the  abstract 
than  it  has  been  upon  former  occasions  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

"  Would  you  ascribe  it  to  a  growing 
conviction  of  the  odiousness  of  this  im- 
post, or  to  the  result  of  agitation  ?—  To 
agitation^  emd  better  organization." 

The  prejudicial  effect  of  the  agi- 
tation set  on  foot  to  carry  Emanci- 
pation, with  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment which  has  followed  the  passing 
of  the  measure,  is  admitted  by  its 
warmest  advocates.  Listen  to  Mr 
Dillon,  the  secretary  to  the  Catholic 
Association  in  Queen's  County,  on 
the  subject 

'*  You  have  stated  that  the  people 
were  disappointed  by  the  results  of  the 
Emancipation  ;  state  what  was  included 
in  their  notion  of  what  was  likely  to  re- 
sult from  ic. — They  expected  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithes;  it  was  not  held  out  to 
them ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  held  out  to 
them  during  the  struggle  for  emancipa- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  they  expected  it,  and 
a  reduction  of  rents,  snd  a  revision  of  the 
grand  jury  laws,  and  different  other  ad- 
vantages ;  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  peasantry  themselves  had  rather  a 
vsgue  notion  of  the  benefits  to  result 
from  it ;  that  some  benefits  would  result 
they  conceived,  but  their  notions  were 
ill  defined. 

*'  A  general  indefinite  good? — Yes. 

«  Do  you  not  think  in  that  they  inclu- 
ded a  repeal  of  the  Union  ?— No,  I  do 
not  think  that  they  thought  of  it  at  that 
time. 

'*  That  is  a  subsequent  thing  ? — Yes, 
with  the  peasantry  of  the  country  certain- 
ly ;  not  with  others. 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  the  disap- 
pointment  of  the  peasantry  ac  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  Emancipation  has 
produced  a  feeling  of  exasperation  on 
their  minds  which  has  determined  them 
in  agitating  for  themselves  ?— I  think  it 
is  because  they  found  no  immediate  bene- 
fits to  follow. 

**  And  because  they  find  no  immedi- 
ate benefits  resulting  from  it,  they  sre      , 
now  reiohed  to  agitate  for    Uiemidoet  ? 
Yes." 

This  is  exactly  what  we  always 
maintained  would  take  place,  and 
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what  historical  information  would 
lead  every  one  to  expect.  Where 
aoy  coBcestton  is  maae  to  popular 
igiiaUoDy  dtsappointment  Is  sure  to 
cnaue  when  the  object  is  gained,  and 
this  only  makes  the  people  more 
dbcontented,  and  augments  the  ge> 
aeral  exasperation  which  prevaUs. 
The  machinerr  erected  for  one  ob- 
ject, is  applied  with  more  angry  in- 
cltnationa  to  another ;  and  thus  one 
concession  to  democratic  violence 
leads  to  another,  till  the  whole  insti- 
tations  of  society  are  at  length  melt- 
ed down  in  the  revolutionary  cruci- 
ble. 

Of  the  ultimate  objects  to  which 
the  Association,  now  so  general 
throughout  Ireland,  is  directed,  we 
have  the  following  account  from 
Hovenden  Stapleton,  £s(]|,  a  barris- 
ter, and  magistrate  ot  Queen*s 
County. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  this  ano- 
datioD  for  illegal  purposes  spreading  so 
extcDslTelyP^It  isnot  surprising  it  should 
tfnad  so  much  in  the  collieries,  the  po- 
pulation being  very  great;  the  colliers  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  combining  for 
a  rise  of  wages ;  they  drink  excessively, 
and  they  are  a  people  most  easily  conta- 
minated, and  likely  to  be  led  into  such  a 
systenia 

**  To  what  objects  have  their  opera- 
tions been  directed?— In  the  first  in- 
stanee,  the  taking  of  arms ;  during  1889 
it  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
taking  of  arms ;  after  that  there  was  some 
oessatioB,bttt  in  the  hut  year  their  object 
seems  to  have  been  the  settlement  and 
dispodtion  of  land  and  property  of  almost 
every  kind. 

*<  Do  you  consider  that  as  their  ulti- 
mate object?— 7%ar  uUimaie  ofifeci  I 
eeneewe  io  be  the  ttiqwtUion  and  tdtle* 
metU  of  land  /  to  prevent  any  landlord 
taking  land  from  a  tenant,  or  preventing 
him  doing  what  he  pleases  with  his 
land. 

"  Is  the  system  governed  by  commit- 
tees ? — I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is. 
I  think  there  is  what  they  call  a  head 
committee,  composed  of  seven  members, 
who  sit  and  discuss  all  matters;  then 
there  is  a  sub-committee  under  them, 
who  receive  orders  from  the  head  com- 
mittee. The  body  at  large  are  sworn  to 
commit  whatever  may  be  ordered." 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  priests  in 
the  excitement  of  this  agitation,  the 
same  witness  gives  the  following  ac- 
cotmt : — 

••  Did  the  pricsU  take  no  part  in  the  tithe 


(juestion  in  exciting  the  people  to  oppo- 
sition?— I  believe  a  very  strong  part 
but  the  tithe  question  did  not  come  into 
my  part  of  the  county;  it  was  in  the 
county  of  Carlow  and  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, where  it  seems  to  have  been  put 
an  end  to. 

"  But  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  did 
take  a  very  active  part  in  exciting  oppo- 
sition to  tithe  ?— -  Very  active  indeed. 

**  Do  you  not  think  that  that  strength- 
ened the  general  feeling  of  insubordination, 
through  the  country  ?— ^f  course. 

*'  Are  not  the  priesu  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  loss  of  influence  they  are  beginning 
to  feel  ?— I  am  sure  they  are. 

**  And  they  are  beginning  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle uneasy  lest  the  people  should  get 
out  of  theur  hands  altogether  ?>— Probably 
so. 

"  Is  that  the  motive  that  influences 
the  priests  ?^I  cannot  say  that. 

"  Do  you  think,  if  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  had  been  as  active  to  represa 
the  first  outbreaking  as  they  were  to  en- 
courage it,  that  any  disturbance  would 
now  exist  ?— I  think  that  they  could  have 
checked  the  disturbances  in  the  begin- 
ning in  my  parish,  had  they  co-operated 
with  the  magistrates.  We  had  a  very 
large  meeting  of  magistrates  very  close 
to  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  priest. 
Sir  John  Harvey  came  fi'om  Dublin,  and 
Colonel  Evans  from  Kilkenny,  on  the 
part  of  Government,  and  several  magis- 
trates and  gentlemen  attended;  and 
though  the  meeting  was  opposite  the 
priest's  house  and  he  at  home,  he  did 
not  attend  nor  give  his  assistance;  we 
memorialised  the  Government  for  troops 
and  additional  poUce,  which  displeased 
him  very  much. 

*'  Yon  say  that  the  tithes  are  extio- 
gttished ;  does  that  extend  to  church  pro- 
perty as  such,  or  the  mode  of  paying  it ; 
do  you  think  there  is  as  much  opposition 
to  the  payment  of  tithe  as  a  rent- charge, 
as  in  the  usual  form  ? — Yes,  I  think  in 
every  shape. 

*<  So  that  in  fact  it  is  church  property 
they  consider  to  be  extinguished  ?— They 
have  got  rid  of  the  payment  of  the  tithe, 
which  is  the  only  church  property  in  my 
district" 

The  supineness  of  Government  in 
checking  these  outrages,  and  the 
consequent  head  which  insubordi- 
nation and  disorder  have  acquired, 
has  come  out  in  spite  of  all  their  ef- 
forts to  repress  it,  even  from  the  wit- 
nesses whom  they  themselves  cited. 
Mr  Hovenden  fully  explains  this 
subject 

«  Do  you  attribute  the  want  of  bar- 
mony  and  concurrence  between  the  Go- 
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.veroment  and  the  resident  gentry  to  any 
political  feeling?— I  do  think  the  gentle^ 
men  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  some 
political  feeling  against  the  present  Oo- 
vernment ;  I  have  none. 

<•  What  does  that  arise  out  of  ?— They 
think  there  is  a  want  of  energy  in  the 
Government. 

*<  To  what  does  that  extend?— > 7/^ 
Ut  the  country  come  into  a  tiate  dmoat 
of  open  ribeUicn  without  adopting  ener- 
getic measures, 

«  Did  not  that  state  exist  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  under  former  Govern- 
ments?— ^Not  in  the  Qjueen's  Goonty. 

*'  If  it  existed  in  Clare  and  other  coun* 
ties,  why  should  you  accuse  the  present 
Government,  if  former  Governments  have 
been  equally  guilty  ?•— The  disturbances 
In  Clare  commenced  in  the  present  Go- 
vernment. I  am  acquainted  with  the 
county  of  Clare,  having  property  there, 
and  I  know  the  feeling  amongst  the  ma- 
gistrates and  gentry  there  ii  the  same  as 
in  the  Queen's  County ;  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  supineness  of  Go- 
vernment that  disturbances  got  to  such  a 
head  there. 

"  May  not  former  Governments  have 
been  equally  culpable  in  this  matter  ?— 
The  state  of  Ireland  was  not  so  wvch 
convuUed  under  former  Governments, 

"  You  were  asked  whether  that  want 
of  concurrence  may  not  be  attributable  to 
political  feelings  ?«-Yef. 

**  You  have  been  asked  whether  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  the  country  is 
not  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  former 
Governmenta ;  have  former  Governmenta 
ever  in  so  marked  a  way  held  up  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  country,  as  objects  of  reprobation, 
in  the  manner  that  the  present  Govern, 
ment  have  doneP^I  know  that  the 
Queen's  County  has  never  been  in  a  state 
like  the  present  under  former  Govern- 
ments, nor  at  any  Jbrmer  period  have  I 
knoum  the  same  want  rf  confidence  in 
the  Govemmint  as  the  magistrates  now 
have. 

**  Has  it  been  the  conduct  of  former 
Governments  to  depreciate  the  conduct 
of  the  yeomanry  and  landlords  ?— No ;  I 
think  that  breach  is  wider  than  it  has 
ever  been  before ;  there  is  that  want  of 
confidence  and  co-operation  between  the 
Government  and  the  magistrates,  which 
I  do  not  remember  in  former  times. 

*'  Do  you  find  that  this  hostility  to 
the  present  Government  exists  among 
those  who  have  been  their  political 
fyiends,  as  well  as  tliose  who  are  known 
to  be  their  political  opponents?— >I  think 
it  is  very  general." 

Major-GeneFBl  Crawford,  who  was 
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present,  both  at  the  rebellion  in  1798, 
and  the  disturbances  in  these  times, 
and  who  Is,  consequently,  so  well 
able  to  mark  the  features  of  reseoa- 
blance  between  them,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  priests  over  their 
flocks,  and  the  share  they  had  ia 
exciting  several  of  the  worst  dla- 
turbances  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

**  You  have  sUtedtbat,  in  1796,  in  con  - 
sequence  of  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
you  were,  as  presiding  at  several  courta- 
martial,  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  Cathode  clergy, 
and  from  those  opportunities  you  have 
formed  the  worst  opinion  of  them?— 
Undoubtedly,  I  speak  of  that. 

*<  Have  you  any  grounds  for  consider- 
ing the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  present 
day  to  be  similar  in  character  to  those 
you  observed,  admiitttttg  that  what  you 
state  is  correct,  in  1798? — I  was  a  mem- 
her,  not  president  of  the  courts-martial. 
I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind 
that  thrg  are  exacdy  similar  in  point  of 
principle  to  those  of  1798 ;  and  I  have 
had  private  information  from  people  in 
whom  I  think  I  could  confide,  that  their 
plans  are  to  overturn  the  Protestant  in- 
terests of  this  country,  and  to  possess 
themselves  of  Protestant  property,  and 
raise  their  church  upon  the  ruin  of  ours; 
and  that  is  my  firm  impression. 

"  Have  you  any  facts  upon  which  those 
impressions  are  grounded  ?— I  have  men- 
tioned that  I  received  private  information 
upon  the  subject,  which  I  could  not  with 
any  degree  of  honour  or  propriety  divulge. 

**  Then  the  whole  of  these  impresaions 
are  grounded  upon  private  information  ? 
—No ;  they  are  grounded  on  the  former 
circumstances,  in  addition  to  private  in- 
formation. 

"  What  are  the  circumstances  of  their 
conduct  to  which  you  refer  in  speaking 
of  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  ?«-Flrom 
their  great  influence  over  their  flocks,  I 
am  persuaded  that  no  improper  conduct 
could  originate  in  their  parish  without 
their  approbation. 

<*You  think  that  every  single  crime 
committed  by  any  Catholics  in  any  parish 
in  Ireland  must  solely  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  that  the  parish  priest  has 
over  them  ? — I  am  sure  he  knows  every 
crime  committed,  from  confession,  and 
I  am  sure  he  could  prevent  it  if  it  was 
his  wish  to  do  so. 

«  Do  you  believe  be  knowa  every 
crime  before  a  person  goes  to  confession? 
—How  could  that  be  possible?  I  am 
sure  until  after  confession  he  could  not 
know  it ;  but  from  the  general  informa- 
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tioii  he  reeeiv«%  he  vill  know  of  thiug* 
going  on  in  the  parish. 

**  Do  you  think  that  the  present  eom- 
bination  against  tithe  is  likely  to  extend 
to  other  objects  ? — Yes,  I  do;  I  think  U 
will  exiemd  to  renU  very  sptedify,  and 
every  speeieM  cfproperiym 

"  Do  yon  not  think  that  the  present  in- 
terference in  the  letting  of  farma  and  the 
management  of  property  is  the  begin- 
ning of  it?*— Already  they  will  not  suffer 
any  persona  to  hold  huids  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Castlecomer,  but  with  the 
ipprobetion  of  the  Whitefeet. 

«  Do  yott  think  that  a  transition  to  the 
non-payment  of  rent  is  very  natural  ?— 
Tea;  I  think  when  one  law  is  infringed 
on  with  impnnity,  other  laws  wUl  neces- 
sarily be  infringed. 

**  Dj  yen  think  that  the  toleration  of 
any  aggceasion  is  a  toleration  and  a 
boonty  upon  farther  aggression?— Yes ; 
I  think  it  exeites  to  it. 

**  Do  you  think  that  the  present  combi- 
nation will  proceed,  when  it  has  disposed 
of  one  claim,  to  settle  another  ?— I  am 

satisfied  of  it. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  powers  of 
tbe  law  which  can  now  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  tbe  present  combination,  are 
sufficient  to  repress  it? — No,  not  now; 
if  they  had  been  determinately  acted  on 
m  the  first  instance,  they  would  have 
h^n  tuffkients  but  I  think  that  they 
bare  gained  a  head  that  makes  it  impoa- 
stble  to  do  it  now. 

**  Ton  have  spoken  of  the  priests  being 
At  the  head  of  the  mobs,  and  that  they 
were  actnally  leading  the  mobs  at  that 
time ;  was  there  any  doubt  at  all  about 
it?-.Not  the  least,  in  the  town,  nor 
among  the  Protestants  generally  of  Castlc- 
comeTy  though  there  is  a  doubt,  it  seems, 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  this  committee. 

**  Was  there  any  doubt  expressed  by 
any  one  at  the  time  ?— Not  the  least  un- 
der the  sun ;  it  was  clear  as  noon-day. 

"  Did  anybody  at  that  time  doubt  that 
the  priests  could  instantly  hare  quashed 
this  disturbance  at  the  outset? — The 
people  would  not  have  assembled  with- 
out their  excitement;  and  they  coidd 
have  quaahed  U  with  ae  nntch  ease  as  I 
lay  down  my  hand;  gentlemen  here  may 
not  believe  what  I  state,  but  I  am  per- 
fecf  ly  persuaded  of  it. 

«•  Do  you  conceive  there  is  any  stmi* 
larity  between  the  present  combination, 
which  appears  to  have  been  entered  into 
on  the  part  of  the  disturbers,  and  other 
combinations  dnrinff  other  disturbed  pe- 
riods in  1796  or  1796  ?^I  think  that  the 
present  combination  is  different  to  1798 
considerably. 
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«*  In  what  respect  ?— They  were  then  a 
very  mixed  body;  the  commencement 
was  with  tbe  Presbyterians ;  it  extended 
to  some  of  the  Established  Church,  bat 
very  few,  and  when  it  came  into  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  country  it  was  embraced 
by  them  very  warmly;  but  tlie  present 
combination  is  among  the  Roman  Githo» 
lic^f  and  it  seems  to 'gain  ascendency 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  object  is  to 
gain  the  property  of  the  Protestant  pos' 
sessQTS,  and  to  make  this  an  independent 
Catholic  country  i  this  is  my  impression. 

**  What  was  the  object  of  the  tumul- 
tuous meeting  at  Castlecomer  in  January 
last  ?— It  was  to  get  rid  of  the  tithes. 

'*  Was  that  the  beginning  of  it?— Not 
altogether  the  commencement ;  they  bed 
assembled  in  two  or  three  instances  be- 
fore; they  had  assembled  at  Loughlin 
Bridge  and  at  Dr  Butler's,  and  at  two  or 
three  other  places,  I  believe;  but  the 
great  assemblage  was  at  the  two  bridges. 

*'  Did  the  priests  appear,  from  the  re- 
sult of  that  meeting,  to  have  obtained  a 
considerably  increased  dominion  .over  the 
people  ?— There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it,  from  the  proceedings  of  that  day, 
that  their  influence  over  the  country  was 
paramount;  in  fact  now,  except  in  the 
garrison  towns,  they  are  the  only  legis- 
lators. The  Whitefeet  laws  are  enforced 
either  by  severe  beatings,  or  by  attempts 
at  assassination  or  murder,  so  that  the 
common  law  has  no  effect  whatever. 
Out  of  the  garrison  towns  the  whole  of 
the  country  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
mob ;  no  gentleman  can  go  out  unarmed 
with  safety. 

**  Under  the  influence  of  tliat  descrip- 
tion of  persons  you  describe  as  having  as- 
sembled at  Castlecomer  ? — It  originated 
from  that  mob.  I  think  a  general  com- 
bination has  taken  place  since  that,  and 
a  more  dangerous  kind  of  conspiracy  has 
originated. 

*<  Of  what  sort  ?— I  think  that  at  that 
period  the  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
tithe.  Since  that  their  ulterior  objects 
are  to  compel  the  Protestants  to  quit  tbe 
country,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  English 
connexion.  I  think  the  object  is  separa- 
tion. I  think  these  are  the  ulterior  ob- 
jects that  they  did  not  think  of  in  the 
first  instance. 

•'  Do  you  think  that  their  success  upon 
tbe  subject  of  tithes  has  encouraged  them  ? 
-^Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it;  and  that  was  my 
imjHression  at  the  time.  I  should  rather 
have  put  down  their  apparent  success 
,  and  not  have  allowed  them  to  acquire  a 
new  character.** 

Thi8  gentleman  was  an   eyewli- 
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DOSS  to  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  boarhood  in  any  nnmheri  emigrated  since 

clergy  in  exciting  the  efforts  of  un-  the  time  of  that  meeting  ?« A  very  great 

ruly  mobs  on  various  occasions.  He  number,  and  many  more  are  going,  and 

swears those  who  cannot  go  are  sorry  tbey  can- 
not. 

«  Has  not  Captain  Rock's  law  against  cc  r^^^^^  y^g  ^{q^  ^||^  ^^  Frotestnts 

tenants  coming  in  been  directed  a^nst  y^i/^  remain  in  the  country  CTatinne  m 

every  class  of  his  Blajesty's  subjects,  ^i,^  eonntry  beeanse  they  eumot  affoni 

Boman    CathoUes,    Presbyterians,    and  to  pay  their  passage  ?— Not  that  enctly, 

Protestants  ?— I  do  not  Icnow  that ;  but  y^^,  because  they  cannot  dispose  of  their 

I  know  the  whole  it  influenced  by  the  Co-  property.    Many  of  them  could  pay  their 

thaUc  priests.  passage,  but  tbey  cannot  dispose  of  their 

**Howdoyouknowthat?— -Bysdfemg  property;    for  the  landlords  have  said 

them  head  it,  and  seeing  their  influence  ^^y  giu^n  „ot  dispose  of  their  fimna,  sod 

over  them.  there  they  must  remain. 

**  How  often  did  you  see  a  priest  at  the  u  j^q  jq^  mean  to  convey  to  this  Com. 

head  of  a  mob?— fila  orjaght  times  in  mittee  that  the  same  persons  who  are 

differeni  sUvations.  combinators  against  the  payment  of  ttCbes 

•*  What  was  it  you  saw  that  convinced  „^  ^i^^  persons  who,  under  the  name  of 

you  that  the  priesU  were  heading  the  BUwkfeet  and  Whitefeet,  have  been  dis. 

mob  for  mischief?—!  saw  them  heading  turbing  the  Queen's  County  ?— It  is pos. 

the  mob,  and  I  saw  by  their  signs  and  gn^i^  (|,ere  may  be  a  different  system ; 

signals  they  were  accelerating  their  move-  i^^  x  think  in  general  principle,  and  in 

ments  instead  of  repressing  them.  |i,e  description  of  people,  they  are  the 

"  What  were  their  movements?—!  same." 

them  winking  and  nodding  at  them,  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  opposition  to  tithe 

Id  appareiiUy  encouraging  them.  originated,  and  by  whom  it  was  orm- 

«  You  think  .tperfecU^^^^^^  ffi?i^  fully  knSwn ;  and  to  eluS- 

rh?r?^!rn'K„krt;tdtr!^  Jbtchrfeihr^r^^^^^ 

whole  demeanour  was  more  like  exciting  5  which  ^©^  ^^^^L   'S  ♦  Wn^Tu 

and  they  could,  if  they  would,  have  dis-  hardly  controvert,  that  of  Dr  Doyle, 

persed  them  at  the  two  bridges.  «  Tou  have  written  strongly  upon  the 

**  Is  there  any  other  instance  connect-  subject  of  tithe,  and  in  a  manner  very 

ed  with  their  demeanour  ? — Yes ;  I  think  much  calculated  to  influence  the  jadg- 

their  whole  appearance  was  hostile.  ^  ment  of  those  who  may  be  influenced, 

'*  You  have  told  the  committee  ~you  either  by  your  writings  or  the  authority  of 

saw  one  of  those  priests  winking;  did  the  writer?     I  rejoice  that  any  meiB- 

you  see  any  other  particular  act  done  by  ber  of  the  Committee    should  think  w 

those  priests  besides  the  winking^any  favourably  of  my  writings, 

particular  act  you  can  state  ? — I  saw  him  <«  i>o  you  not  think  they  were  ve^ 

flourish  this  wsy  with  his  hand  to  the  much  calculated  to  move  the  people?  I 

people  to  come  fwaving  his  hand  J  ;  I  saw  should  be  a  very  unflt  person  to  judge  of 

him  do  other  things  chat  made  me  think  ^ny  production  of  my  own. 

he  was  rather  exciting .  than  retarding  «  Did  it  not  happen  that  within  yoar 

them  in  their  operations.  diocese  this  opposition  to  tithe  first oom- 

'*  What  was  the  result  of  a  meeting  menced,  and  to  which  it  has  been  nearly 

when  the  priest  headed  the  mob  in  that  as  yet  oonflned  ?  1  think  the  first  opposition 

way  ? — It  ended  in  giving  a  consequence  to  tuhe  originated  in  my  dioce«.— What  I 

to  the  mobility,  that  induced  a  great  num-  wrote    got  into   the    newspapers,  and 

ber  of  others  that  would  not  to  have  through  them  into  the  hands  of  the  bulk 

joined  them,  and  to  give  a  solidity  and  of  the  people,  and  from  that  period,  no 

strength  to  their  party,  and  give  them  a  doubt,  my  writings  may  have  contribated 

character,  which  in  Ireland  is  every  thing,  yery  much  to  the  opposition.     Instead, 

"  Did  you  remain  there  the  whole  of  however,  of  endeavouring  to  exculpate 

that  time?— Yes,  I  did,  till  they  disper-  myself  from  this  as  matter  of  blame,  / 

eed."  take  no  smaU  credit  to  myself  fir  having 

Such  has  been  the  terror  excited  camm^  ^\''?P?^' Mti  '^ 

by  these  proceedings  that  the  Pro-  exceedingly  that  «»  attended  with  disas- 

Jstants  a?e  genera^  ^ *«P«?,^'-  ''"^  H  thlf w"  k  diS  ^r^ot  express 

kenny  unless  forcibfy  detained  by  4°;^^*;  j,,;.  effect,  that  you  hoped 

their  landlords.    The  same  witness  ^J""  ppo,itio„  of  the  people  to  tithes 

^^^  v^uld  he  OS  laUing  as  their  lave  "fj^^l 

«  Httve  the  PiOtestants  in  that  neigh-  A  very  happy  form  of  expression  whicn 
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oecnrrad  (o  me,  and  which  I  like  ezceeiU  tre  ao,  and  jet  those  very  persons  would 

ingly.  have  no  sort  of  hesitation  in  taking  up  a- 

"  Yon  published  a  pastoral  letter  after  stone  and   committing  murder.       The 

this  other  writing,  in  which  you  advise  cause  of  this  readiness  to  sacrifice  life  is 

the  people,  though  not  to  a  breach  of  the  one  of  those  things  that  ought  to  be  in- 

peace,  jet  bj  every  art  and  ingenuitj  in  quired  into,  and  if  possible,  the  feelings, 

their  power  to  preyent  the  payment  of  by  which  they  are  influenced,  eradicated 

tithes?  ladvued  them  to  ererdse  their  wU  from  the  minds  of  the  people.*' 

ami  imgmuity  m  thai  twy— Certainlj  in  And  it  is  to  this  ardent,  reckless, 

writing  pastorals,  /  never  look  to  the  go^  ^nd  impassioned  people,  so  perfectly 

t,ernmeni  as  a  gfwemment,    I  have  always  careless  of  life,  and  reckless  of  bloodf, 

V"*.^  'I*  ^Tk*  ""i  '  •  iT^'  ^i  **»'  ^  Doyle  addresses  the  - pasto- 

Ibe  authority  of  the  law.  I  feel  myself  ^  letter,"  exhorting  them  to  "  ex- 

TJ^J'^T^       jrTT^\^t  excise  their  wit  an^d  ingenuity  in 

tbougb  bound  as  a  subject  m  duty,  to  ^esistlnir   the  payment    of    tithe," 

give  them  any  support    m   "X  power,  a„d  hoping  tha^  their  opposition  to 

mw  btumest  tn  aoaety  heu  no  reference  to  .^          }\»  ■&         i     ..7       *'Ff^'~""  •" 

ita.;  to  ttait  in  wHting  putoi;iu.  /  look  "*«»'«»  ^  ••  !■«>««  •«  A«ir  love 

»b  to  <««  Hutrtui  tfr^ion,  and  to  the  oj  J«»tM»."    ?*  1«  Bot  aurprisiDg  that 

good  of  the  people  over  wbom  I  am  placed  »•!*'  ••"*  "J «»c*«<>«»».  carried  into 

Kiliap,thf«iightheProTtdenceorGod.">  ewct,  aa  they  are  proved  to  have 

Dr  Doyle  adds,  and  add.  truly,  5!SSrthi[.S2,«?if«S„HSI^!ll5Kl^! 
that  in  th^,  famou.  paatoral..  whii&  bS^?."K«SSi.«  e«S^ 
commenced  the  ineurrecrfon  against  !5^Tk 'vsnf^Sn^  "Sf  1'^^ 
tithes,  be  recommended  to  thi peo-  T  ^X  i^ "Speech,  the  execu- 
te ^  !b.t.in  from  violence  «d  ^^-^d'n^-^'r'fit.^.^S'tf,!:: 
Sutnge.     With  what  success  auch  a  ^f^'    «"!  ««»ve"»l  «»«roh7  P«- 

Sn^SrSSSv'ri^'wtudle'^So  „il«m"v  ^^^^1 

bK^r  'the  fervid  ch^cir  %f  ttje  ^Tftw?,  ^o^  X  y  -oev^r 

Irab.  »id  can  appreciate  the  justice  ^e  impressed  wiA  the  con- 

of  the  following  emphatic  statement  ,|c,ion'that  thi^salvaUon  of  Ireland, 

fron.  that  very  competent  witness,  jy^  ^^  j.^,^  ^f  ^^  ^^.^  ^^ 

hu  Hoasey  vivian.  p^^j,  ^^  ^  general  appreciation  of 

"  In  ottenng  an  opinion  on  the  state  the  truths  they  contain, 

of  Ireland,  there  it  one  thing  I  should  The  value  of  this  testimony  will 

wish  to  notice,  sad  that  if,  lie  atraor-  not  be  duly  appreciated,  unless  it 

Jmtry  emUtmea  of  human  lyi  anumgu  is  recollected  that  it  was  brought  for- 

lie  lower  dattet.    I  have  endeavoured,  ward  by  a  Whig  Committee,  and 

as  lar  at  possible,  to  find  out  whence  it  came  out  in  answer  to  questions  put 

antes  that  men  who  appear  to  kind  in  by  Whigs,  and  from  witnesses  select- 

tbeir  dUpotitiont,  to  grateful  for  any  lit-  gj  ^y  Qiera.    The  Committee  was 

tie  ktndneM  bestowed  upon  them,  as  the  almost  entirely  composed  of  Whigs 

lower  data  of  Indi  generally  are,  should  ^<j  Agitators.  It  embraced  Mr  Sum- 

eihibit  such  little  apparent  reluctance  to  j^y  gP  j,         Parnell,  Lord  Ebring- 

dettroy  their  fellow  creatures.    I  have  ^^      j,r  O-Conncll,  Lord  Killeen, 

asked  the  CMhoLc  clergy;  I  have  ex-  Lo^j  Duncannon,  tiie  Earl  of  Osl 

pressed  my  atton.thment  ^« Jhey,  who  j,^  j           q                 ^  ^^  ^ 

^'\  '^\S^7Z^^^^^'Z  n«7  „«  le-di-g  gentiemen   of  Ihe  Ministe. 

miods  of  the  lower  classes,  do  not  pre-  .  .      ^^^  r         i    i     ^      mu       ^     « 

vent  it;  but  neither  they  nor  other.  I  "*^  P?^*^ /'T  ^^^^"^^   .^**!?  ^?^ 

have  sp^iken  to  on  the  subject  pretend  to  ^^  ^*'®^*i^°  *°,  """"^""^  ^«  '^**" 

account  for  it.  5«««?8»  *?^  ^^  labouring  oar  in  con- 

-  Do  you  not  think  it  maj  be  owing  to  a«ctiDg  the  examinations,  as  must  be 

the  abject  state  in  which  they  exist,  which  evident  to  every  one  from  the  ques- 

makes  their  lives  of  little  value  ?— Yes,  tions  put,  which  were  generally  cal- 

I  can  understand  that  as  applyingto  tbem-  culated,  and  obviously  intended,  to 

selves,  but  not  as  applying  to  the  lives  of  bring  out  an  answer  favourable  to 

other  persons ;  it  is  a  most  remarkable  the  proceedinga  of  government  Yet 

thing.     If  yon  go  into  their  houses,  and  from  their  witnesses  and  their  ques- 

jou  are  kind  to  them;  they  appear  grate-  tions    has  come  out  the  evidence 

fol  beyond  measure,  and  I  believe  really  which  has  now  in  part  been  detailed. 

•  Second  Report  on  Tithes,  p.  325. 
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Whoever  considers  these  valuable  measares  must  be  resorted  to,  and 

extracts  with  atteution,  cannot  fail  the  most  violent  steps  adopted,  to 

of  being  impressed  with  the  follow*  stifle  estate  of  anarch v  which  threat- 

ing  trutns,  which  contain  the  princi-  ens  the  empire  with  dissolution, 

pies  on  which  alone  the  pacification  6.  That  the  ultimate  object  of  all 

of  Ireland  can  be  effected.  this  disorder  and  organization  is  to 

1.  That  prior  to  the  political  sgi-  establish  the  Catholic  religion,  di- 
tation  which  the  Whigs  and  Agitators  vide  the  church  lands,  resume  the 
have  raised  up  of  late  years  for  party  forfeited  estates,  and  massacre  the 
purposes,  and  especially  to  force  Ca*  Protestants,  or  drive  them  out  of  the 
tholic  Emancipation  upon  a  reluctant  country,  and  establish  a  separate 
legislature,  the  disturbances  of  Ire-  government  in  close  alliance  with 
land,  how  great  and  distressine  so-^  France. 

ever,  had  never  acquired  a  political  7.  That  the  only  chance  of  pre- 

character,  or  become  formiaable  to  serving  tlie  empire  from  dismemoer- 

the  stability  of  the  empire;  but  arose  ment.  Is  instantly  to  put  down  this 

only  from  local  causes,  and  discon*  atrocious  system  of  agitation,  and 

tents  owing  to  the  administration  of  deprive  the  Irish  for  a  time  of  those 

landed  property.  political   rights,   which   they  hare 

2.  That  when  Catholic  Emancipa-  shewn  themselves  unfit  to  enjoy,  and 
tion  was  urged  as  the  great  means  of  employed  only  to  their  own  and  (heir 
overthrowing  the  Tory  administra-  neighbours'  ruin. 

tion,  the  Whigs  and  Agitators  took  8.  That  such  a  aystem  requires  a 
advantage  of  the  fiery  spirit  which  firm  and  resolute  executive,  and  can 
these  local  grievances  had  occasion-  never  be  carried  into  effect  with  aoy 
ed,  and  turned  it  into  the  new  chan-  chance  of  success,  unless  it  b  based 
nel  of  political  discontent ;  and  crei»-  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
ted  a  complete  organization  through-  Protestants  and  yeomanry;  a  body 
out  the  Catholic  party  to  the  uist  against  whom  no  disorders  have 
degree  formidable  to  any  regular  been  proved;  whose  interests  and 
government  affections  are  identified  with  those 
8.  That  when  it  was  found  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  whose  con- 
Emancipation  was  a  mere  delusion,  duct,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
and  no  practicable  benefit  had  ac-  stances,  when  deserted  by  the  Go- 
crued  from  it  to  the  people,  their  vernment,  and  assailed  by  the  Ca- 
discontents  and  exasperation  rapidly  tholics,  has  been  at  once  dignified, 
increased,  and  under  the  guidance  of  humane,  and  heroic 
the  Agitators,  were  directed  to  fresh  9.  That  the  Catholic  priests  hare 
demands,  the  extinction  of  tithes,  shewn  themselves  unworthy  mem- 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  bers  of  a  Christian  Church ;  reckless 

4.  That  in  exciting  this  new  insur-  and  audacious  agitators,  who  hare 
rection  the  people  were  stimulated  not  scrupled  to  set  a  nation  on  fire 
by  the  direct  advice  and  exhortations  to  gratify  their  spiritual  and  tempo- 
of  their  dignified  clergy  ;  and  pro-  ral  ambition,  ana  are  answerable  to 
ceeded  on  a  system  directed,  orgs-  God  and  man  for  the  unnumbered 
nized,  and  completed  by  the  Agita-  crimes  which  have  been  committed, 
tors ;  and  that  in  arraying  these  un-  in  Uie  frantic  career  into  which  they 
happy  persons  in  this  manner  in  have  impelled  their  flocks,  and  all 
direct  hostility  to  the  government,  the  blood  which  may  require  to  be 
they  are  morally  responsible  for  tibe  shed  before  the  restoration  of  order 
terrible  consequences  which  have  is  effected. 

ensued  from  what  they  knew  of  the  10.  That  having  done  this  to  re* 

impetuous  passions  of  the  people  press  the  disorders  of  Ireland,  Go- 

with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  vernment   must   instantly  proceed 

their  total  disregard  of  human  life.  with  some  realiy  healing  and  benefi- 

5.  That  the  weakness  of  Govern-  cial  measures ;  and  that  of  these  the 
menty  in  rewarding  and  patronising  very  first  is  to  remodel  the  admisi- 
the  Agitators,  and  doing  nothing  to  stration  of  the  criminal  law;  takeit> 
suppress  the  insurrection  in  its  com-  execution,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of 
mencement,  have  brought  it  to  its  the  hands  of  the  local  magistnteSi 
present  unexampled  height,  when,  and  establish  a  system  of  vigwous 
by  their  own  admission,  sanguinary  prosecution  by  public  authoritiesi 
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whose  operations  neyer  are  suspend-  affitatton.  Catholic  ambition,  and  Mi- 
ed,  eimilar  to  that  which  has  so  nisterial  weakness,  have  reduced  this 
long  been  in  operation,  with  such  unhappy  country,  there  is  no  open- 
admirable  effects,  in  the  northern  ing  for  hope,  which  we  can  see,  but 
part  of  Great  Britain.  (n  the  vigour,  patriotism,  and  cou- 
Tbe  state  of  things  is  growing  so  rage  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  the 
lapidlj  worse  in  Ireland  under  the  admirable  organization  which  they 
anarchy  which,  under  the  agitation  have  attained  under  the  direction  of 
of  Uieir  demagogues,  and  the  weak*  the  Conservative  Society.  The  names 
ness  of  their  government,  has  grown  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  that 
up  to  so  extraordinary  a  height,  that  noble  establishment  deserve  to  be 
the  preceding  picture,  highly  colour-  enrolled'in  the  records  of  their  conn- 
ed as  it  is,  now  falls  greatly  short  of  try's  fame.  The  able  and  patriotic 
the  truth.  To  demonstrate  this,  we  Mr  George  A.  Hamilton  was  the  first 
shall  transcribe  the  catalogue  of  country  gentleman  who  joined  it, 
crimes  reported  to  Sir  Hussey  Vi-  and  as  such  richly  deserves  the  elo- 
Tian  in  1830,  and  contrast  them  with  quent  eulogium  pronounced  on  him 
the  list,  furnished  by  Mr  Stanley,  by  Mr  Boy  ton ;  and  his  example  has 
from  the  two  counties  of  Queen's  been  followed  now  by  almost  all. the 
and  Kilkenny  alonCy  within  the  last  patriotic  or  noble  of  the  land.    In 


twelve  months.* 

We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  many  real  evils  of  Ireland,  and 
shall,  in  succeeding  Numbers,  exa- 


their  patriotism  and  energy,  is  to  be 
found  the  last  sheet-anchor  of  their 
distracted  country  in  the  tempest  of 
revolution ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find. 


mine  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  from  the  altered  tone  and  intentions 

distress,  and  the  means  by  which  it  of  Government  on  Irish  affairs,  that 

may  be  alleviated.    Of  these,  the  they  are   at   length  awakened,  in 

establishment  of  poor's  laws,  and  of  words  at  least,  to  a  sense  of  the  only 

a  vigorous  system  of  government,  means  which  remain  for  the  salva- 


works  calculated  to  give  bread  to 
those  who  are  dispossessed  of  their 
farms,  and  relieve  them  from  the 
grievous  distress  to  which  they  are 
now  subjected  on  such  an  event, 


tion  of  the  country ;  and  if  they  once 
embrace  the  right  feelings,  they  can- 
not fail  soon  to  enter  into  a  cordial 
union  with  the  intrepid  party  who 
have  so  long,  and  with  so  little  ex- 


form  the  most  conspicuous.     But  temal  aid,  stemmed  the  progress  Qf 

these  are  too  important  subjects  to  disaster  in  their  country, 

be  attempted  in  tnis  paper.  EdinJtmrghy  Feb.  8, 1898. 
In  the  terrible  state  to  which  Whig 


•  From  July  1831,  to  Aagust  1832. 
In  LetDater  proTince,  including  Kilkenny, 
Wexford,  Carlow»  Kildare,  Qneen'i 
Coaoty,  Wlcklowi  Meatb,  snd  Lowth, 


24  Murders. 
106  Penons  shot  at. 
35  Houses  robbed  of  Armi, 

26  Acts  of  Incendiariam. 

27  Cattle  maimed. 

1 16  Honaea  attacked. 


To  English  readers,  this  appears  a  pretty  formidable  catalogue  for  a  single  pro- 
Tince in  one  year ;  but  it  sinlcs  into  nothing,  compared  with  that  which  Mr  Stanley 
has  reported  of  Queen's  County  and  Kilkenny  ahne  for  the  last  twelre  months. 


XWkenfiy,  1832. 
Ainrdera,     •         ■         • 
Honses  Burnt, 
Burglaries,  .         . 

Houghing  Cattle,  • 

,  Serious  Assaults,  • 


Qu€en*$  County,  1832. 

32     Murders,     •        .        .        •  60 

34     Burnings  and  Burglaries,      .  626 

519     Malicious  Injuries,        •        •  115 

36     Serious  Assaults,          .        •  209 

178 


The  Hon.  Member  added,  **  That  this  list,  frightful  as  it  is,  contoined  only  a 

tmaU  portion  of  the  oifences  whieli  had  been  committed  against  the  law,  and  were 

reported  to  the  police  and  the  other  authorities.     He  would  ask  the  House,  whether 

he  law  was  obeyed,  when  those  who  were  tbtf  victims  of  the  outrages  suffered  in 

ilenee,  and  refused  to  become  prosecutors,  from  the  fear  of  being  denounced  enemies 

o  their  country  r—De60/e  on  Addrott,  Feb.  5,  1833. 
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THE  OLD  CONSTITUTION. 


Wrbn  our  dearest  interests  are 
risked  upon  the  issue  of  a  '^perilous 
experiment ;''  when  fear  and  a  thrill- 
iuft  sense  of  insecurity  drire  cheer- 
mlness  from  our  hearths,  and  sleep 
from  our  beds;  and  the  hope  of  safety 
rests  upon  sacrifice,  and  therefore  un- 
willingly admitted,  and  upon  break- 
ing asunder  the  sacred  Donds  that 
have  linked  us  to  kindred,  friends, 
and  country, — and  we  look  abroad 
into  Uie  wilderness  of  the  world  for 
an  uncertain,  and  at  best  an  unen- 
deared  shelter,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
powerless  indignation  against  the 
authors  of  the  calamity  is  succeeded 
by  entreaty,  and  in  our  despondency 
of  other  means,  we  appeal  to  the 
very  persons  who  seem  engaged  to 
effect  our  ruin.    The  victim  in  his 
last  agony  entreats  mercy  even  at 
the  hands  of  the  merciless  assassin. 
We  reason  with  the  unreasonable, 
and  would  sway  the  insane  by  ffivinjg 
them  credit  for  judgment.    iNor  is 
this  a  time  to  tax  an  individual  effort 
with  vanitv.  I  feel  that  it  is  mjf  home 
that  may  Vp  invaded,  mv  property 
that  magf  be  legally  plundered ;  that 
it  b  m^seffmsLy  be  persecuted,  under 
the  popular  ban,  for  my  political  opi- 
nions ;  that  in  a  revolution  that  I  see 
more  than  probable,  my  own  fiesh 
and  blood,  my  children,  helpless  fe- 
males, maj  be  worse  Uum  destitute-*- 
though  of  the  class  of  the  people— a 
proscribed  race  to  be  hunted  to  tor- 
ture and  death  bv  a  fiendish  rabble. 
These  fears  will  obtain  pity  from 
some,  (whose  incredulity  is  a  noble 
eulogy  upon  our  old  constitution,) 
and  ridicule  or  affected  contempt 
from  the  many.    But  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  horrors  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  nor  can  I  possi- 
bly exaggerate  the  miseries  suffered 
by  thousands  of  my  own  and  my 
children's  condition.    I  know  from 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  parti- 
cularly ofthat  Revolution,  that  cruelty 
is  progressive ;  and  that  mankind  are 
not  aware  to  what  point  of  savage- 
ness  and  atrocity  their  own  natures 
are  capable  of  being  directed.   I  am 
not  deceived,  because  the  surface  of 
the  earth  does  not  stili  shew  unbu- 
ried  the  bones  of  the  Uiousands  mas- 
sacred in  those  bloody  days,  nor  be- 


cause their  cities  and  towns  still  havs 
the  common  stir  of  life  in  their 
streets,  and  the  green  of  tree  and  her- 
bage is  still  smiling  on  their  land. 
External  nature  does  not  eidiibit  the 
past  agonies  of  the  dead.  But  still 
the  record  is  written ;  history  re- 
mains the  monument  of  &e  buried, 
and  our  admonition ;  and  if  it  do 
not  shew  us  such  horrid  spectacle 
as  the  Roman  Legions  behefdwhen, 
six  years  after  the  defeat  of  Varm, 
they  broke  in  upon  the  scene  of  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen,  it  will 
still  paint  enough  to  make  us  shud- 
der, and  reflect  upon  the  pruiciples 
by  the  practical  force  of  which  hu- 
manity nas  been  rendered  thus  fero- 
cious. I  know  what  France— but  a  few 
years  before,  happyFrance,thel8ndof 
amenity  and  cheerfulness— acted, 
witnessed,  and  suffered ;  and  I  see 
no  charm  in  the  character  of  £ng1and 
that  will  protect  us  if  we  follow  the 
same  principles.  I  believe  the  po- 
pulace of  this  country  may  be  ren- 
dered as  cruel,  as  bloody-minded  as 
the  same  class  were  in  France.  I 
believe  no  country  has  any  real  pro- 
tection from  the  natural  violence  of 
man,  capable  of  frightful  exaggera- 
tion, but  its  government,  its  consti- 
tution ;  and  it  is  to  the  altered  chaiac- 
ter  of  our  own,  that  I  confess  I  looic 
with  indescribable  fears.  I  am  not 
duped  by  the  late  comparative  calm 
after  our  tempestuous  struggle.  We 
wait  but  as  spectators,  seated  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  drawing  up  of  the 
curtain  ,•  our  deeper  interest  the 
agitation  of  our  passions,  will  be  bet- 
ter exhibited  when  the  action  of  the 
important  drama,  be  it  tragedy  or 
otherwise,  shall  commence.  Mj 
worst  apprehensions  are  still  s\i^^ 
within  me.  Yet  would  I  make  an  ap- 
peal, a  last  appeal,— I  say  a  last,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  fate  ot 
England  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  and  I  am  convinced 
from  all  history,  that  a  furflier  indul- 
gence in  democratic  principles  must 
overthrow  every  valued  institution, 
and  the  very  name  of  our  llmitea 
monarchy.  I  appeal  to  all  conjunc- 
tively, and  to  each  separate  estate  of 
the  realm.  May  they  weU  consider 
their  real  position,  why  they  are  m 
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pteeed-— act  for  themMlres  alone, 
bat  for  their  eountry,  and  through 
their  country  for  themsel?ea.  They 
are  reeponnble  to  God  and  their 
eovntry  for  their  high  truiti  and  may 
they  ezerciae  it  as  men  who  muBt  give 
an  account  of  their  atewardship.  I 
maice  my  appeal  to  King,  Lords,  and 
CommoiM,  for  they  still  exist  in  form, 
and  I  will  commence  with  the  last, 
as  that  estate  from  which  agression 
is  nnireraally  threatened  and  ezpect> 
ed. 

In  addressing  this  body,  I  must 
prefece  thus.  If  I  could  help  my- 
self, I  would  not  acknowledge  your 
authority  to  legislate.  For  I  must 
remind  you  of  facts.  Your  title  is 
derived  from  a  suicidal  Parliament, 
adknowledging  its  own  legislatorial 
incompetence— and  even  that  Par- 
liament was  collected  by  means  I 
must  ever  think  unconstitutionaL  by 
the  basest  intimidation,  by  before 
utthemrd-of  exercise  of  ministerial 
influence ;  while  the  sober  voice,  and 
power  of  election  in  great  bodies  of 
the  people  were  kept  down  by  arm- 
ed Infunated  mobs^  But  let  that  pass. 
The  same  base  arts  have  been  prac- 
tised in  your  election,  and  too  many 
of  you  are  not  represen^itives  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community,  but  delegates  of  Politi- 
cal Unions,  declared  to  be  illegal,  yet 
left  by  the  Whig  Ministry,  for  their 
own  ypuXj  ends,  in  the  fiUl  exercise 
of  their  usurped  power.  Yet  even 
then,  aa  a  Reform  Parliament,  you 
liave  not  l)een.establiBhed  without  a 
violation  of  another  estate  of  the 
realm,  who,  unforced^  would  never 
have  sanctioned  the  law  by  which 
you  atand  congregated;  many,  there- 
fore, think  that  you  want  that  coiif fi- 
tuti&iMlfy  Ugai  ionetion  that  ought  to 
render  you  a  Parliament  Thm$ 
again  they  think  your  title  defective. 
But  there  you  are  in  Parliament 
assembled,  though  many  think  esta- 
blished by  a  tjfremny^  to  legislate  for 
us,  and  we  must  submit 

Thus  constituted,  I  know  a  large 
part  of  you  to  be  pledged  to  obey 
the  dictation  of  societies,  the  leaders 
of  wiiich,  in  times  of  wholesome 
€rovemment,  would  have  been  tried, 
perhaps  handed,  for  treason.  From 
such  of  you  It  would  be  madness  to 
expect  any  thing  good ;  a  waste  of 
words  to  remonstrate.  You  are,  how- 
ever, miserably  deceived,  if  you  tiiink 


your  own  safety  one  jot  more  secure 
than  that  of  those  you  may  be  willing 
to  doom  to  destruction.  You  your- 
selves form  too  many  competitions, 
and  out  of  your  class  tiiese  are  more 
numerous,  ad  ififinUum,  to  supplant 
you  in  the  career  of  democratic 
ambition.  The  ready  way  of  sup- 
planting is  by  setting  aside,  nor  will 
your  rivals  be  nice  in  the  manner; 
and  when  you  fall,  you  will  meet 
with  no  sympathy,  but  the  execra- 
tions of  the  people  as  XheperpetratarM 
ofeviL 

There  is  among  you  a  Conservative 
body ;  to  them  I  need  not  appeal ; 
thev  wUl  do  their  duty,  and  1  trust 
and  believe  there  will  be  now  no 
trimming,  no  wavering  among  them. 
The  rest  of  you  are  new,  or  Ministe- 
rial Whigs.    With  you  party  is  all. 
For  how  can  I  think  you  moved  by 
any  other  spirit,  when  your  acts  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  former 
published  sentiments  of  the  most 
talented  of  you,  and  organs  of  your 
party,  and  to  your  opinions  even  now 
owned  in  private  f    It  is  from  this 
dream  of  party  security  I  would  have 
you  to  awake,  ere  by  your  acquies- 
cence in  revolutionary  schemes,  you 
involve  yourselves  and  every  interest 
in  the  country  in  one  common  ruin. 
You  hate  the  Tories,  and  your  hatred 
wars  against  your  interest  It  is  un- 
questionably your  interest,  and  your 
honour  is  deeply  concerned  in  it,  to 
attach  yourselves  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  Conservatives,  that  you  may 
make  available  their  sure  aid  Bgtdnst 
the  enemies  of  the  monarchy.  Those 
enemies,  whom  yon  have  hitherto  ta- 
ken as  your  masters,  as  you  have  been 
coarsely  reminded  by  their  paper 
The  Times.  You  have  allowed  them 
to  put  the  saddle  on  your  backs,  and 
their  hard  bit  in  your  mouths,  and 
you  have  not  power  of  yourselves  to 
shake  them  oi^  and  they  can  use  both 
whip  and  spur,  and  boast  that  they 
gidl  your  sides.    But  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  take  your  stand,  and  in  sin- 
cerity accept,  adopt  the  good  sense 
and  good  intentions  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  have  really  no  present 
ambition  to  supplant  you  in  office, 
you  may  obtain  a  power,  which, 
though  I  think  you  ill  deserve,  I  for 
one  shall  rejoice  to  see  in   your 
hands. 
You  are  fully  forewarned  as  to  the 

dangerous  points  to  which  you  will 
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be  urged.  Agaiust  all  of  these  you 
must  make  a  resolute  stand.  They 
are  the  downfall  of  the  Church,  the 
abrogation  of  the  CornLaws,  sacrifice 
of  the  Colonies,  destruction  of  Cor- 
porations, and  the  Ballot. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Church, 
you  must  know,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  Monarchy,andit  is  for  that  very 
end  that  it  is  urged  upon  you  by  the 
destructive  Republicans.  With  the 
degradation  of  the  Church,  will  be 
the  degradation  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  of  tne  Peerage ;  and  England,  for 
a  time,  however  unfit  for  the  change, 
will  be  a  republic,  and  perhaps,  as 
such,  wholly  and  entirely  such,  for 
a  short  period,  more  strong  and 
sound  than  a  justly  limited  monar- 
chy mutilated ;  and  this  will  recon- 
cile many  friends  of  the  Monarchy 
to  that  change.  But  this,  as  is  the 
fate  of  all  republics,  that  are  really 
such,  not  in  name  but  in  fact,  will 
be  succeeded  by  the  vilest  demo- 
cracy, ever  outrageous  in  its  bloody 
tyranny,  in  its  time  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  military  despotism.  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  natural  succession,  after  the 
first  destruction  has  been  effected. 

The  Church  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  general  ties  that  bind  and  secure 
all  property,  that  in  effecting  its 
downfall,  or  its  degradation,  you  must 
infringe  upon  the  great  law  of  pro- 
perty, and  thereby  admit  a  principle 
that  must,  if  pursued,  lead  to  con- 
fiscation ;  and  it  is  important  for  you 
to  consider,  that  you  will  never  per- 
suade the  people  to  a  belief  that  this 
conduct  towards  the  Church  is  not 
intended  as  ^punishment,  a  proscrip- 
tion, for  the  political  opinions  of  the 
clergy.  Are  you  prepared  to  estab- 
lish such  precedent,  such  law  of  pro- 
scription, of  punishment;  and  will 
your  own  estates,  some  of  them  per- 
haps former  Church  plunder,  and 
held  on  Church  tenures,  which  you 
may  condemn  as  invalid,  be  safe 
from  the  principle  which  you  are 
called  upon  to  apply  to  the  acting, 
the  working  Church  ? 

I  say  noUiing  of  such  a  contem- 
plated interference  being  an  irreli- 
gious act,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
demoralizing  in  its  effect  You  have 
so  long  borne  enmity  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, courted  into  hostility  with 
it»  and  taken  part  with  the  Dis- 
senters, that  you  will  ever  remain 
either  bllndi  or  seeing,  indifferent^  to 
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these  consequences.  I  say,  simply, 
look  to  the  titles  of  your  estates.  I 
know  it  is  a  doctrine  you  have  lon^ 
encouraged,  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  IS  public  property,  and  may 
therefore  be  resumed.  You  may  use 
this  doctrine,  in  your  enmity,  to  raise 
a  cry  against,  and  intimidate  the 
clergy,  who  have  always  conscienti- 
ously opposed  you,  but  you  do  not, 
and  cannot  believe,  that  it  has  any 
foundation  of  truth  or  justice. 

You  know  that  tithes  and  other 
Church  property  were  never  a  grant 
from  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  resumed.  Force  may  usurp, 
seize,  but  not  resume  what  it  never 
gave.  Such  property  were  grants 
to  the  clerffy  by  the  original  proprie- 
tors of  the  lands ;  have  been  acknow- 
ledged, sanctioned,  and  protected  by 
the  laws  of  Parliaments.  But  Par- 
liaments ffave  them  not,  nor  bad  the 
right  to  give,  nor  can  have  the  right 
to  take  away.  Nay,  you  have  no 
more  right  even  to  change  this  pro- 
perty, or  any  part  of  it,  tor  another, 
than  you  have  to  compel  Mr  Coke 
to  give  his  property  to  Mr  Hunt,  or 
Mr  Cobbett^  or  Mr  Hume,  because 
it  is  convenient  for  them  to  have  it; 
and  to  take  in  lieu  thereof  any  other 
property,  or  perhaps  an  annuity  from 
the  Funds. 

But  there  is  a  very  large  body 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Church  in  all  rights 
and  privileges,  whom,  as  the  tide 
runs,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  injure, 
>— the  poor.  How  will  the  cry,  **  Let 
those  pay  the  Church  who  want  its 
offices"  suit  them  ?  They  now  have 
all  the  advantages,  and  they  are 
many,  without  payine  one  farthing. 
They  have  resident  clergy  spending 
their  incomes  amongst  them,  ready 
with  their  means,  their  example,  and 
their  personal  attendance,  who  are  at 
the  sick  man's  bedside,  and  then  the 
eye  of  the  poor  man  blesses  Uie  cler- 
gyman. You  will  perhaps  say  that  you 
mean  not  to  effect  a  downmll  of  the 
Church;  but  look  well,  that  your 
confidence  that  such  downfall  will 
not  be  effected  by  your  measures,  be 
not  founded  in  mere  conceit  Where 
is  the  necessity  for  the  '*  perilous 
experiment?*'  Who  are  they  who 
demand  it?  Not  the  tithe-payers, 
but  the  city  demagogues  and  union- 
ists, who  pay  nothmfl,  and  desire  the 
mischief,  because  tney  have  no  re- 
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^igion,  hate  it  with  a  deadly  hatred, 
and  crj  **  down  with  it !  down  with 
\t,  even  to  the  ground !"  detest  the 
pure  unoffending  clergy,  as  the  un- 
just citizen  who  condemned  to  death 
Aristidesy  because  he  was  allowed 
to  be  juBt.  They  know  that  the  up- 
rooting religion  will  prepare  the 
way  inore  surely  for  the  democracy 
they  do  mean  to  establish.  Will  not 
the  poor  consider  themselves  rob- 
bed with  the  clergy,  robbed  of  their 
dearest  property,  their  rights,  a  word 
of  so  large  acceptation,  and  so  wild- 
ly misapplied  by  the  demagogues  ? 
for  the  diabolical  attempts  of  the 
press  have  not  yet  rooted  religion 
from  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
agricultural  population.  You  say 
you  have  no  such  intentions;  but 
are  you  sure  you  are  not  under 
masters  who  have,  and  will  do  their 
utmost  to  drive  you  to  this  accom- 
plishment ? 

I  repeat  that  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation wish  no  alteration,  their 
names  are  used  by  an  evil  press, 
town  demagogues,  some  designing 
dissenters  and  unionists ;  but  collect 
the  wishes  of  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural labourers  fairly,  and  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  find  they  demand  no 
change, — that  they  dread  and  fear  it ; 
and  well  they  may,  for  they  will  be 
the  greatest  sufferers.  The  labourer 
says,  **  I  pay  nothing  for  my  church, 
and  have  it  to  go  to ;  and  the  clergy- 
man is  my  benefactor,  my  friend ;" 
the  farmer  says,  **  With  whom  can  I 
make  a  better  bargain  than  with  the 
parson  ?  I  know  how  much  more  I 
pay  my  landlord  for  lands  that  are 
tithe-free,  and  I  do  not  want  Govern- 
ment collectors  who  will  take  the 
fuU  value." 

The  real  attack  is  upon  religion ; 
and  I  assume  that  the  first  change 
you  effect,  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
confiscation  of  Church  property, — 
and  from  that  inevitably  to  other 
confiscation.  When  your  masters, 
"  the  people,"  falsely  called,  have 
obtained  a  Parliamentary  sanction 
to  their  dogma  that  Church  propertv 
is  public  property,  and  you '  shall 
have,  under  their  direction  acting 
upon  it,  made  the  distribution  ac- 
cording to  your  discretion,  will  they 
not  find  that  the  property  of  the* 
Peerage,  and  it  may  be  one  reason 
for  declaring  the  Peerage  useless, 
Stands  in  the  same  relation ;  and  that 


the  law  which  justifies  a  more  equa^ 
ble  distribution  of  the  one,  will  jus- 
tify and  demand  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  other  ?  Will  they  not 
then  soon  discover  that  aristocratic 
wealth  is  injurious  to  the  people, 
and  find  a  precedent  at  hand  K>r  con- 
venient mulcts  ?  For  remember  that 
the  whole  income  of  the  26  Bishop- 
rics put  together  is  under  L.  1 65,000, 
(it  is  easy  to  find  many  a  two  do- 
zen of  commoners  whose  incomes 
amount  to  more,  and  offer  an  equal- 
ly tangible  temptation,)  and  that  few 
of  these,  except  twelve  of  the  best, 
from  the  necessary  expenses  atten- 
dant on  the  office  and  station,  pay 
their  own  expenses.  But  your  eco- 
nomists attempt  a  nice  distinction, 
for  which  they  have  their  secret  ob- 
ject Church  property  is  an  unfixed 
property,  they  say;  not  like  an  estate 
devolving  from  father  to  children, 
but  distributable  among  uncertain 
persons,  therefore  the  public,  there- 
fore disposable  for  the  public  Now 
this  principle,  if  admitted,  will  sweep 
all  corporation  funds,  all  charitable 
funds  for  uncertain  persons,  into 
those  rapacious  hands.  The  estates 
bequeathed  for  alms-houses  for  the 
poor  must  then  be  confiscated,  and 
University  foundations. 

But  Church  property  is  magnified 
into  a  mine  of  wealth  wherewith  to 
pay  the  national  debt ;  or  if  that  ho- 
nesty can  be  avoided,  to  furnish  all 
expenses  of  government  Now  the 
amount  is 'not  worth  mentioning.  By 
calculations  made  from  returns  laid 
before  Parliament,  it  is  certain  that 
in  18 12,  when  wheat  was  L.12  per 
quarter,  the  whole  income  of  paro- 
chial clergy  from  tithes,  and  land  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  was  L.2,046,457,  Os.  5^d. 
And  in  1603,  wheat  at  L3,  1 9s.  2d. 

Eer  quarter,  the  whole  income  was 
1.1,694,991,  6s.  7|d.,  and  cannot  be 
so  much  now.  This  sum  divided 
among  the  parishes  would  give  to 
each  clergyman  about  L.150  per  an- 
num. There  are  11,342  livings  in 
England  and  Wales,  not  four  livings 
worth  L.4000,  not  thirty  in  all  Eng- 
land worth  L.2000  Sryear,  4361  un- 
der L.150  each. 

The  total   amount  of  Cathedral 

Sroperty  is  under  L.300,000,  which, 
ivided  among  Deans  and  Preben- 
daries, would  not  produce  L.d00  a- 
year  to  each.  Many  prebendal  stalls 
are  not  worth  any  thing  whatever. 
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conferriDg  merelj  honorary  titles. 
Sum  up  all  these  together,  bishop- 
rics, tithes,  and  cathedral  property, 
it  amounts  to  little  more  tlian 
L.8,000,000 ;  and  if  this  sum  was  di- 
vided, unjustly  abolishing  Deans,  and 
Chapters,  and  Bishops,  among  all  the 
parishes,  each  clergyman  would 
barely  receive  L.200  a-year. 

Then,  calculate  the  expenses  ne- 
oesssrily  attendant  on  clerical  edu- 
cation; tliat  preparation  without 
which  not  even  a  poor  curacy  can  be 
obtained,  much  less  a  living,  which, 
to  many  never  falls,  and  to  few  be» 
fore  thirty  years  of  affe;  the  expen- 
ses of  an  education  ttiat  ensures  to 
the  poor  competent  teachers,  and 
diffuses  its  kindly  and  polishing  in* 
fluenoe  among  those  classes  that 
have  little  oommunioatien  with  the 
higher  {  and  yon  will  find  that  the 
clergjrman,  perhaps  generally  spealc« 
ing,  might  have  purchased  a  better 
annuity  for  his  money.  Then  again| 
in  lair  honesty  tell  the  people,  that  it 
there  be,  as  you  say,  prizes,  good 
things  in  the  Church,  that  they  are 
not  hereditary,  but  are  generally,  or  * 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  ma&  to 
be,  the  rewards  of  the  IcMirniag  and 
piety  of  the  middle  and  lower  among 
themselves.  They  are  not  prises  in 
a  <^ance  lottery,  and  if  they  were,'the 
chances  would  be  to  the  people ; 
but  they  are  generally  rewards,  and 
the  necessary  preparation  and  quali* 
fication  for  oraer  provides,  as  well 
as  human  means  can  devise— 4ttd  if 
not,  let  the  wisdom  of  the  iMfislature 
be  directed  to  that  point^that  tiMse 
on  whom  the  prises  fall  shall  be  fit 
to  receive  them,  and  the  public  be- 
nefit by  the  acceptance. 

But  the  *<  Church  of  Enriaad'*  is 
lllcewise  the  Church  in  Ireuind,  and 
let  not  the  predicament  of  the  Church 
there  induce  you,  while  you  jpt^ 
fees  to  maintain  the  integrity  of^Uie 
Union,  to  give  such  a  precedent  to 
the  Repealers  for  annuliinff  It  as  you 
must  do,  if  you  sanction  the  abroffa* 
tion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  that 
Union,  the  recognition  of  one  and  the 
same  Church  in  all  its  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. If  you  are  repealers  for  the 
Church,  you  cannotcomplain  if  others 
are  repealers  for  the  State.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  Earl  Grey  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  making  it  high  trea- 
son to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
Union;  with  what  face  can  he  dn 
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this,  and  preface  the  act  by  the  an- 
nulment of  its  fundamental  article? 
But  it  will  become  you  honestly  and 
boldly  to  tell  the  people  what  you 
know  to  be  the  origin  of  this  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  ?  WhytheChuivli 
is  there  so  audaciously  and  syitemi- 
tically  attacked,  and  how  the  weak* 
ness  or  mistaken  policy  of  Govern* 
ment  has  emboldened,  and  brought 
into  fearful  power,  the  priesdiood 
and  Cathdic  population  ?  Would  it 
net  be  honest  to  SsU  the  people  from 
Tour  seats  in  Parliament,  tnt  aadi 
has  been  the  zeal  and  |hous  toil  of 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland,  as- 
sisted by  Pirotestant  Education  and 
Bible  Societies,  and  the  hnildiog  of 
churches,  that  the  superstitionB  of 
Catholicism  were  yielding  to  the 
gospel  light  and  spirit  of  truth;  that 
the  priests  became  alarmed,  u  with 
the  superstittonn  must  fall  their 
power  and  advantage  ?  Liks  the 
priests  of  old,  **  the  rulers,  eld* 
ers,  and  scribes,"  "the  high  priest, 
and  as  many  as  were  of  tiM  kind- 
red of  the  High  Priest,  were  gathered 
togedier,"  and  ^'beholdittg  the  nan 
hwUed,  and  stasding  among  them, 
they  could  say  noth&g  sgauut  it;" 
and  **  conferred  among  thesMflves, 
saying,  what  shall  we  do  to  these 
men?  for  tiiat  indeedanotaUe  mka- 
do  has  been  done  by  tiiem  is  mani- 
fest to  all,  and  we  cannot  deny  it ;" 
**  but  that  it  spread  no  further  among 
the  pe^le,  let  us  straitly  threslen 
them,  tlMt  they  speak  henceforth  no 
more  in  this  name ;  and  they  com- 
manded them  not  to  speak  at  all  nor 
teach  in  the  name  of^lesus."  The 
man  heakd  was  the  sight  they  coald 
not  bear,  of  old  as  now.  They  fearsd 
their  Dagon  would  fall  on  his  face, 
before  the  presence  d  the  ark,  with 
the  less  of  head  and  hmtdt.  They 
knew  how  easily  their  eengregstioBS 
weretobeinflanaed;  they  tmned  diem 
from  religion  to  politics,  tbeypreach- 
ed  not  even  the»'  traditions,  Iwt  se- 
dition, and  bloodthirsty  systemstic 
^dllainy  from  the  very  altanjbeldost 
to  the  poor,  whom  they  had  rend6^ 
ed  poorer  and  more  wretched  by 
their  agitation,  prosp«cts  of  the  pos- 
session of  estates,  eniimnent  of  pn^ 
perty,  and  directed  dbeir  flratstttok, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  slep,  on 
tithes,  the  surest  defeat  of  tfash  op- 
ponents; and  upon  the  Prslestant 
deigy,  whose  proper^  was  to  w 
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pluiider,  ''lawful"  plunder.  Left 
me  from  agitatioD»  the  maaa  of  the 
people  would  be  copverted  to  the 
ProieetaBt  faith ;  do  matter,  then,  if 
agitation  produce  robbery,  murder, 
and  cru^tiee  that  would  disgrace  the 
rerieet  eavagee.  They  must  be  irri- 
tated  by  conetaat  agitation,  kept  up 
to  their  execrable  worke  by  the  meet 
mfiunooa  promisee.  The  Drice  of 
blood  waa  proclaimed.  Ana  in  thie 
miachief,  the  Catholic  prieaihood 
met  with  more  than  goyemmenl 
proleetioii ;  they  feJt  encouragement 
The  Proteatanta  alone  were  dia- 
coara^Bd,  Bible  education  almost 
prohiMtedythe  Proteatantmii^tracy 
laaulted  and  degraded,  law  and  the 
fear  of  it  aetaaide,uni?eraal  terrorism 
cstabHahed;  lawless  perjured  inao- 
lenee  and  wickedneaa  predominant. 
And  it  ia  to  theae  aeouadrela,  wiUi  a 
Tam  hope  that  you  can  reeondle 
the  fieads  by  the  aacrifice,  that  you 
would  yield  up  the  rights  and  prirl- 
legea  oi  the  Church, made  one,  by  the 
bMid  of  the  Union*  wilb  liie  Church 
of  England?  And  you  think  that  agi- 
tatioa  will  then  ceaae,  and  that  you 
can  conquer  an  inaatiiible  mirit^  by 
yielding  in  part  to  its  demuMM?  that 
you  can  extinguish  flame  by  feeding 
it  with  fuel? 

The  demon  wdl  Imews  his  king* 
dom  to  be  insecure,  until  there  is  a 
total  aeparatkm  from,  or  extinction 
ef  Protestantism. 

General  plunder,  perhaps  general 
maaaacre,  lor  so  it  lias  becm,  may  be 
now  in  the  schemes  of  the  rebels. 

Infidels,  aaarchistSy  and  lepubli* 
camsy  in  England,  will  be  glad  to 
adopt  what  part  of  the  precedent  in 
Irelaad  suits  tiieir  views,  and  ia  their 
time  by  similar  agitation,  and  per* 
hapa  sinular  resiuts,  give  the  last 
blow  to  our  mutilated  empire.  Ihe 
Fiend  of  £l€l^AerBum,  escaping  from 
hia  glaaa  case,  will  sweep  across  the 
Cfcmttel  in  his  expanded  volume  of 
sBsoke,  aaawne  on  this  land  some 
new  gf gaatie  form ;  and  then  what 
power  wHl  dharm  htm  back  into  his 
prison,  and  sink  him  again  in  the 
deep? 

Yon  have  now  to  grapple  manfully 
with  rebeUioo,  to  yield  nothing ;  and 
you  will  be  re^onsible  for  all  the 
dreadful  conaequences,  if  you  shew 
Inrtiier  impotence,  and  put  not  forth 
your  insulted  strength.  You  must 
secure  the  Catholic  population  from 
the  Catfiolie  priesthood;  you  must 
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suppress  agitation;and  the  Protestant 
seed,  whicn  has  been,  and  will  be 
again  widely  scattered,  will  spring  up 
and  give  increase.  This  you  must  en- 
courage, and  the  blessing  of  God  will 
reward  your  labours;-^  contrary 
conduct  will  be  your  crime,  and  your 
punishment  Be  not  deceived— the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  are 
one.  The  blow  that  levels  the  one 
will  level  the  other.  I  knowtha^ 
ultimately,  the  "  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  her."    Her  tern- 

rary  removal  or  deg|radation  may 
permitted  in  punishment  ^  a 
guilty  nation. 

Your  tyrant  masters  of  the  Unions 
will  likewise  demand  of  you  the  ab« 
rotation  of  the  C<Mm  Law8-*and  to 
this  they  will  mainly  be  inatigated 
by  two  motivea.  They  hate  the  aristo- 
cracy, all  aristocratic  distinction,  and 
will  go  great  lengths  to  injure  tho 
great  lamiholders  in  their  property ; 
they  will  do  what  they  can  to  bur- 
then It  with  taxation,  and  reduce  its 
value ;  and  in  their  selfish  and  ^ort- 
sighted  policy,  they  will  demand 
CMap  bread,  simply  because  they  do 
not  grow  it  They  have  been  en* 
eoaraged  in  their  selfishness,  and  have 
been  taught  that  tiiey  might  enrich 
themselves  by  dM  villidnous  game 
of  ^beggar  my  neighbour."  Knowinar 
this  system  must  lead  to  the  desired 
confusion,  the  republicans  andaa« 
arddsts  have  by  aU  meana  promoted 
it,  and  dignified  their  impudent  d^ 
mas  with  the  title  of  philosophy* 
But  I  said,  it  is  a  sdfi  shaad  shwt- 
sighted  policy.  The  manufiacturer's 
best  customer  is  his  home  customer  ( 
he  is  the  safest  Effect  the  rute,  w 
curtail  the  meana  of  the  agriculturist^ 
the  ereat  home  customer,  and  where 
in  the  end  will  shopkeeper  and  ma* 
nufacturer  be?  Ine  menufaeturer 
vrilllook  in  vain  to  markets  whose  real 
faiteresta,  or  compulsion  ef  Govern* 
ments,  or  high  duties,  may  keep  him 
out  of,  and  he  will  have  either  lost  or 
injured  his  best  and  readiest  But 
this  is  not  all.  Even  those  dasses^ 
the  agriculturists,  will  not,  widi  the 

Klence  expected  of  them,  suffer 
g.  The  operatives  and  manufae^ 
turera  have  now  the  ereateet  facili^ 
in  combinine  against  the  farmer,  landk 
holder,  and  agricultural  labourer  t 
but  necessity,  distrust,  and  engen* 
derod  hostility,  may  teach  tiie  art  of 
combining,  and  create  fiacilides  for 
ike  purpose  among  the  lattmr  also. 
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They  may  be  taught  by  their  ene« 
mies,  and  shame  it  is  they  should  be 
their  own  countrymen !  The  farmers 
and  their  labourers  begin  to  be  alive 
to  their  interests,  and  to  form  them- 
selves into  societies  and  clubs  of 
protection.  They  have  hitherto  seen 
their  ricks  and  barns  burnt  by  re- 
volutionists, with  a  patience  it  has 
required  all  the  art  of  the  Reformers 
to  keep  in  good  trim.  But  they  now 
suspect  there  was  more  in  the  plots 
than  they  were  made  acauainted 
with ;  a  few  more  barns  ana  houses 
burnt  over  their  heads,  under  the  cry 
of  "  cheap  bread,"  may  drive  diem 
to  meetings,  and  retaliation  where 
they  find  the  cry  raised ;  and  Eng- 
land may  have,  after  the  example  of 
Ireland,  her  **  Volunteers/'  ana  ma- 
nufactories may  blaze.  The  town 
operative  mobs  may  again  rush  forth 
with  their  revolutionary  banners  to 
set  fire  to  the  castles,  mansions,  and 
farms  of  the  aristocratic  landowner ; 
and  the  farmer  and  labourer  see 
no  security  for  themselves  in  that 
The  work  of  demolition  is  a  fearful 
thing,  and  the  cry  of  "  cheap  bread" 
may  be  driven  back  to  the  manufac- 
tory in  irresistible  flames;  and  the 
injured,  insulted  country  population 
carry  their  firebrands  into  the  towns, 
and  to  the  very  ships  that  shall  con- 
vey the  foreign  corn  to  our  shores. 
I  know  this  cannot  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance while  there  is  law,  (and 
pray  that  it  may  never  be,  for  it  is 
dreadful  to  contemplate,  the  very 

gossibility  should  be  a  warning,) 
ut  democratic  license  may  attain  a 
violence  that  may  defy  law.  If  in- 
terest is  perpetually  set  against  in- 
terest, class  i^inst  class,  (under  a 
good  government  they  are  but  one 
Interest,)  the  nation  must  become 
bands  opposing  each  other,  and  too 
many  will  be  robbers,  plunderers, 
and  incendiaries,  to  be  suppressed 
by  nothing  but  the  strong  hand  of 
military  law  and  despotism,  a  dicta- 
torship to  be  hailed  as  a  mercy,  and 
forced  upon  the  people,  made  willing 
by  the  necessity. 

These  are  views  of  wretchedness, 
but  they  are  the  exact  consequence 
of  measures  that  have  been  so  opera- 
tive in  France,  and  which  we  appear 
too  much  inclined  to  pursue.  Such 
is  the  natural  course  of  selfish,  sus- 
picious, mean  democracy. 

I  deny  not  that  there  are  many 
well-meaning  persons,  but  bewil* 


dered,  self-called  philosophers,  who 
very  sapiently  and  graciously  enter- 
tain the  abrogation  of  the  Com  Laws  ; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand how  their  minds  can  be  duped 
by  their  reasoning.  They  appear  to 
have  lain  in  bed  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives,  and  dreamed  of  numan 
society.  They  know  not  what  it  is. 
They  take  the  oddest  whims  and 
fancies  for  wisdom.  Sir  H.  Pamell 
asserts  that  the  country  will  save 
L.12,000,000  a-year  by  abolishing  the 
Com  Laws  I  What !  at  no  loss  to 
any  ?  Yes,  he  admits  the  landowners 
will  be  to  some  extent  sufferers; 
that  many  lands  will  be  out  of  cul- 
tivation ;  but  never  mind,  proprietors 
will  be  the  only  sufferers,  and  some 
must  be  sacrificed,  (and  will  they 
not  lose  exactly  this  L.12,0(K),000  ?) 
But  what  does  he  say  of  the  farm- 
ers and  the  labourers  thrown  out, 
and  the  capital  no  longer  so  em- 
ployed ?  "  O  rem  incredibilem" — 
so  much  the  better,  they  are  all  to 

?^o  to  the  manufactory.  The  manu- 
acturer,  wonderful  word,  is  con- 
verted by  instantaneous  metamor- 
phosis from  the  rough  hide,  with  an 
exultation  as  if  he  were  the  Great 
Mofful  of  the  Cotton  Empire, — the 
real  *'  Monarch  of  all  he  surveys  I" 
Here  is  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, particularly  ofthe  habits  of  the 
agriculturist  I  The  robust  farmer, 
with  his  sturdy  and  colossal  stride 
across  his  furrows,  and  with  lusty 
lungs  that  emulate,  the  bellowing  of 
his  own  bulls,  to  be  chained  down  to 
a  loom  and  wheels  and  spinning- 
jennies,  to  be  kicked,  perhaps,  by  the 
asinine  hoofs  of  the  puniest,  and  cuf- 
fed for  his  inexperience  by  the  slip- 
per of  some  dwindled  abortion  of 
the  Political  Union,  that  will  Uireaten 
him  into  submission  by  the  mention 
of  committee  or  inquisition  I     Over- 

E reduction  is  of  course  an  impossi- 
ility.  "  The  castles  in  the  air** 
have  their  inmates  to  be  supplied, 
and,  living  on  air,  want  not  to  be  fed, 
and  will  take  off  the  stock  wonder- 
fully, and  steam  may  reach  the  moon, 
and  sublunar  markets  scarcely  be 
thought  of.  'Tis  the  most  egregious 
and  consummate  folly  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  human  brain.  It  invests 
with  comparative  wisdom  the  school 
of  Laputa,  and  projectors  of  Lagado, 
who,  while  their  projects  were  ri- 
pening to  perfection,  had  nothing  else 
on  eanh  ripening,  but  let  their  whole 
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eountrf  lie  miserably  waste,  aod 
the  more  they  failed  were  the  more 
Tiolently  bent  on  prosecuting  their 
absardities.  These  our  philosophers 
are  worthy  of  precedence  in  the 
court  of  Queen  Whims,  aod  to  be 
fed  gratuitously  on  categories  and 
abstractions  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  do  trust,  that,  as  you  must  see 
the  folly  of  those  schemes,  you 
will  advance  one  step  further,  and 
see  that  it  is  wickedness  that  will 
urge  you  to  gratify  these  incurable 
philosophers ;  and  that  it  will  be  un- 
pardonable in  you  to  yield  to  the 
selfish  clamour  of  your  present 
masters — and  a  wretched  policy  too 
—for  they  will  bring  the  punishment 
on  you,  when  they  find  that  you 
have  injured  them,  by  attending  to 
iheir  demands.  But  if  they  now 
prevail  on  you  to  accede  to  their 
views  in  this  respect,  they  see  that 
shipping  will  be  wanted  to  convey 
sll  this  foreign  com,  to  feed  Eng- 
land with,  to  our  shores ;  certain,  of 
course,  that  foreign  nations  will  let 
us  have  at  all  times,  peace  or  war, 
this  com,  and  allow  our  vessels  to 
bring  It  The  Colonies  now  employ 
shipping;  therefore,  that  shipping 
may  be  to  spare,  you  must  sacrifice 
the  Colonies,  and  yield  to  the  fana- 
tic's wicked  cry  for  emancipation  of 
slaves,  though  it  lead  to  the  certain 
ruin  of  the  planters,  massacre  of  the 
whites,  and  destruction  of  the  ne- 
groes by  the  hands  of  each  other. 
And  then,  though  seven  millions  of 
exported  manufactures  and  import 
duties  be  the  loss,  the  shipping,  they 
fondly  think,  may  be  employed  in 
their  new  com  trade.  But  no  such 
vessels  will  ever  be  so  employed, 
nor  will  foreign  Powers  then  allow 
it,  to  save  all  Sie  Whi^  Philosophers 
and  Political  Economists  in  the  em- 
pire from  starvation.  The  Colonies 
will  be  gone,  manufacturers  ruin- 
ed. Innumerable  and  therefore  the 
more  starving,  as  they  are  become 
by  the  addition  of  the  loom-driving 
farmers.  The  agriculturist,  in  this 
case,  baa  been  ruined,  our  suprema- 
cy  at  sea  annihilated, — and  cooped 
up  in  our  island,  the  "  nation  of 
shopkeepers"  will  have  neither  cus* 
tomers  nor  bread. 

I  talk  not  to  you  now  of  the  injus- 
tice to  the  Colonies;  that  horrid  word 
has  been  hid  out  of  sight,  covered 
by  the  mantle  of  fanaticism;  and 
tb^ro  9X9  stiite  reasons  of  ^t  new 


philosophy,  why  it  should  be  called 
sanctity  and  righteousness.  You 
may  so  call  it,  but  you  will  mean,  ex- 
pediency. But  I  tell  you,  that  when 
your  Colonies  are  lost — ^the  large 
empire  dismembered — the  people  m 
agitation,  bankruptcy,  beggary,  and 
all  kinds  of  distress — and  vie  whole 
power  of  the  state  consequently 
crippled,  a  new  attempt  may  be 
made  by  France,  shaking  off  her 
present  despicable  government,  and 
again,  under  the  influence  of  their 
genius  and  military  despotism,  to 
establish  a  universal  dominion;  and 
Great  Britain,  the  glory  of  nations, 
if  it  succeed,  may  come  under  her 
bondage,  her  long  sought,  and  most 
hated  of  her  Provinces.  You  are  to 
enquire  of  yourselves  how  you  are 
provided  with  defence. 

You  will  likewise,  possibly,  be  im- 
mediately called  upon  to  infringe 
upon  the  integrity  of  your  "final 
measure,"  by  yielding  the  Ballot,  the 
mischief  of  which  is  confessed  by 
Lord  John  Russell— -who  is  neverthe- 
less prepared  to  entertain  it — to  be 
incalculable,  beyond  the  conception 
of  the  people,  and  his  power  of 
shewing.  And  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Ballot,  all  corporations  are  to  be  re- 
modelled, that  the  management  of 
their  property  may  fall  into  needy 
hands,  and  that  brawling  and  bank- 
rupt demagogues  may  be  perpe- 
tually disturbing  the  peace  of  towns 
and  cities,  with  corporation  funds 
at  their  disposal,  maintain  a  danger- 
ous,  overawing,  magisterial  author- 
ity, bowing  only  to  the  supremacy 
of  a  Directory  or  Political  Union. 
I  do  not  ask  you  if  the  charity  funds 
will  fall  into  safer  hands,  be  bet- 
ter distributed,  or  more  even-handed 
justice  dealt,  especially  when  the 
new  dogma  shall  be  established,  that 
corporation  property  is  public  pro- 
perty, and  may  be  confiscated  for 
public  purposes,  of  which  the  dis- 
tributors may  take  upon  themselves 
to  be  judges.  You  know  quite  other- 
wise, and  that  these  funds,  and  this 
power,  are  sought  both  for  their  own 
value,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king and  keeping  in  pay  political  con- 
verts. 

I  hope  you  will  put  all  these  se« 
veral  schemes  togetner,  and  see  that 
they  are  of  connexion  with  each 
other ;  that  they  are  all  of  the  Move- 
ment, of  the  Old  Correspondhig  So- 
ciety»  United  Irishman,  and  other 
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UnionSy  and  that  they  are  intended, 
under  the  promise  of  your  engineer- 
ing ability,  to  be  brought  to  bear 
ag^dnBt  the  Monarchy ;  and  that  may 
be  as  powerless  as  the  old  fortress  of 
Antwerp,  which  the  Whig  Ministry, 
by  the  assistance  of  an  immense 
French  army — ever  to  be  at  conunand 
-^have  so  successfully  assaulted. 

In  iUl  these  schemes  I  have  simply 
considered  your  assent  or  dissent 
I  have  not  aslced  of  you  what  will 
your  conduct  be,  if,  assented  to  br 
you,  they  should  be  opposed  by  both 
or  either  of  the  other  estates  pf  the 
realm,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
King.  The  question  must  be  pu^ 
Are  you  prepared  to  insist  upon 
your  own  ntpremaqf^  to  resist,  and 
to  recommend  resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  ?  Are  you  prepared 
u^ain  to  demand  the  suppression  of 
the  legitimate  ¥oice  of  tne  Peers;  or 
to  demand  of  the  King  the  yirtunl 
abdication  of  his  power,  or  delegsr 
tion  of  it  into  your  hands,  and  an 
unconstitutional  use  of  hu  prerogar 
tive,  tyrannically  stretched  to  meet 
your  oporession  ?  If  you  are  so  far 
preparea,  you  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider before  you  ttett  if  usurpation, 
if  tyranny,  be  only  words  applicable 
to  princes,  when  their  subjects  may 
wish  to  dethrone  them;  w,  if  you 
think  them  the  realities  proclaimed 
against  in  all  the  declarations  of  Whig 
principles,  y^tj  constitutional  trea- 
son, and  rendering  the  perpetators 
of  them  amenable  to  the  sternest 
justice. 

I  confess,  it  fills  me  with  fear,  it 
creates  a  sickness,  a  loathing  of  the 

Erofession  of  piriitical  principles,  to 
ear  the  daihr  discussions  on  **  What 
will  the  Reformed  House  of  Com* 
mens  do  ?"  ^  However  insane  tlio 
schemes  conjectured  are,  and  even 
admitted  so  to  be,  no  one  seems  to 
dream  of  the  existence  of  any  legis* 
latorial  check,  in  either  the  House 
of  Lords  or  the  Kinff.  This  is  fear- 
ful,  as  it  is  an  indication  of  two 
things,  an  admitted  irresistible  power 
of  the  Movement  party,  and  the  apa- 
thy, or  cowardice  rather,  of  the  com- 
munity that  can  tamely  bear  it  But 
so  it  is,  and  yet  the  House  of  Peera 
have  their  duHea  to  perform.  Will 
they  perform  them?  What  does  ex- 
perience tell  me  ?  Cover  it  as  you 
will,  the  proudest  have  submitted. 
They  have  been  too  careful  of  their 
*  Order/'  thef  hare  proaerved  it 
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from  some  present  pollution,  but  I 
cannot  disguise  it,  that  they  have 
taken  a  stain  upon  theniselves,  and 
yet  have  scarcely  preserved  their 
Order  from  pollution,  certainly  not 
from  insult,  wnich,  steered,  is  akin  to 
it  I,  as  bearing  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  Order,  but  as  a  constitu- 
tional body  of  protecting  power. 
The  moment  they  consiaer  their 
Order  their  ca8te,it  becomes  nothing 
to  me.  If  it  have  no  power  to  pro- 
tect me  from  popular  fury,  or  the 
encroachment  of  sovereign  power* 
it  is  simply  an  exclusive  clau,  and 
my  pride  rises  against  it  If  they 
submit  toa  republkaa  power,  will  not 
the  honour  of  their  mere  Order  be 
justly  contemned?  I  admire  the  spirit 
of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvcm,  entreat- 

Sto  be  restored  to  the  civil  power 
I  commoner,  being  siript  of  that 
of  a  peer.  Tlie  one  Ims,  at  least,  the 
dimity  of  an  aspiring  and  active  am- 
bition; the  other,  thus  stript^  the  hu- 
miliation and  impotence  of  degrada- 
tion. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  again  called 
to  the  defence  of  what  remains  of 
our  Constitutional  Fortress.  In  alarm 
and  almost  expectation  of  a  total  de- 
molition, with  the  fall  of  which,  the 
safety  of  myself,  as  one  of  the  people, 
and  all  I  hold  dear  depends,  I  would 
thus  make  my  earnest  appeal  to 
them: 

I  would  wish  to  address  you  thus: 
—My  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
— *bttt  I  r#gret  that  I  am  compelled  to 
address  you  separately,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  favourite  schemes  of  the  day, 
that  the  Lords  Spiritual  should  be 
ejected.  Then,  my  Lords  Teu^wral, 
as  this  scheme  may,  I  know  not  lio w 
soon,  be  brought  before  you,  allow 
me  to  sugvest  a  doub^  if  one  party 
have  a  ripit  to  meet  the  other.  If 
it  be  the  ri^t  of  King,  Conunons, 
and  Lords  Temporal,  to  eject  the 
Lords  Spiritual,  would  you  ac- 
knowledge a  right  in  tiie  King,  Com- 
mons, and  Lords  Spiritual,  to  eject 
you?  You  would  not  Have  you 
not  then  only  equal  right  to  your 
seats  ?  Neither  you  nor  the  people, 
in  tibeir  senses,  can  acknowleoge  any 
power  of  ejection.  If  dene,  you  will 
admit  it  to  be  in  violation  of  all  law. 
But  suppose  you  do  sanction  auch 
violence,  will  yon  not  thereby  aane- 
tion  the  other  House,  should  they 
declare  your  ^edment^  should  tii^r 
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declare 

jQU?  SOylikewite^sliouldyottMBOi 
tbD  ibe  new  distributieii  of  the  re^ 
vemies  of  the  Lords  Spiritual,  ae« 
eordiiig  to  laaeies  of  your  own,  or 
of  die  cither  House,  may  not  this 
right  be  stretched  to  reach  your  own  ? 

It  m  Tery  probable  that  you  will 
be  at  issue  with  the  Reformed  Com* 
moos'  House  of  Parliament.  It  is 
Tery  probable,  there  will  be  again  a 
cry  to  suppress  your  Toice.  What 
wUl  you  do  ?  If  you  are  to  be  de« 
giaded»  if  your  order  is  to  be  ptrflu- 
ted,  let  it  not  be  with  your  own  con- 
■sot.  For  there  is  more  real  den-a* 
dstaon  in  yirtding  to  intiaaidatton, 
thm  in  the  actuu  eontaminstion  of 
your  order  by  a  disgraceful  iaflux. 
Let  the  act  be  the  act  of  those  who 
dare  do  it.  If  you  would  retain  the 
respect  of  the  people,  .as  weU  as 
your  proper  usefulness,  for  which 
you  were  created,  yield  not  one  step. 
Whatever  be  the  consequMices,  be 
firm  in  henouraMe  duty,  and  in  due 
time  you  will  brand  the  Ministers, 
who  dare  advise  such  an  act,  with 
la&my,  and  you  may  in  the  end 
retcue  your  country. 

In  the  permanent  security  of  your 
titles,  privilMes,  and  estiles,  I  see 
the  MMty  or  my  own  little  means 
and  rights ;  and  be  assured  the  peo- 
ple wSi  in  the  end  support  you,  if 
you  will  stand  ftrm  in  your  poet^ 
where  yon  are  placed  for  their  good. 
I  csBBol  but  think  the  resolution  of 
submiasion  and  retirement,  some  of 
you  took,  most  unfortunatew  You 
abeoid  have  made  no  compromise^ 
The  consequence  now  is,  Uiat  you 
are  too  much  passed  by  in  public 
calcination  and  political  estimatien. 
Your  Toioe  is  not  thought  of.  *What 
will  the  Lords  do  ?"  is  not  now  adc- 
ed.  May  you  recover  your  true  dig- 
nity and  power,  for  to  you  must  we 
mainly  look.  If  you  again  retire  from 
say  one  contest,  and  surrender  what 
yet  remains  of  the  Constitution,  will 
not  tibe  people  justly  think  your  0]> 
der  unneoessary,  and  olfendiag  their 
pride? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  entreat  your 
foriiearance  with  respect  to  those 
otiier  s^iemes,  the  subject  of  my 
appeal  to  the  other  House.  I  am 
sausied  that  none  of  them  will  ori- 
^nate  witii  you,  or  obtain  your  sanc- 
tion. I  can  only  entreat  you  to  main- 
tain tlie  integrity  of  your  constittt^ 
tiettal  power,  and  to  give  your  dl»- 
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sent,  so  that  if  a  despot  Mkiister  be 
determined  to  cany  such  measures, 
let  the  acts  be  done  by  his  menials 
and  wretches,  marched  in  files  into 
your  House,  with  honours  that  dis- 
grace in  the  giving,  as  takinr,  and 
not  by  yourselves.  Stand  aloof  from 
the  iniquity,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  a  oetter  sense  of  public  juMice 
may  separate  the  assassins  from  your 
OroM*. 

My  Lords  Spiritual«-Tliere  was  a 
time  when  seven  Bishops  remonstra- 
ted with  tiieir  Sovereign,  sulfered 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and 
trial,  and  would  have  endured  msr^ 
tf  rdom,  rather  tiian  assist  in  the  d^ 
ffradation  of  the  Church.  England 
IS  now  grateful  to  tiie  pious  memo- 
ries of  those  men.  Had  they  con- 
ceded, they  would  have  been  spum- 
ed by  the  people,  who  almost  adored 
them ;  ana  tiiey  saved  the  Church, 
A^y  saved  the  nation  from  tyranny. 
There  are  none  whom  it  more  lie- 
comes,  by  your  firmness  under  per^ 
secution,  to  shew  the  seal  and  effect 
of  your  religion,  than  yourselves, 
whether  persecution  be  in  evil  re- 
port, or  personal  danger,  or  botii. 
These  are  times  when  it  becomes 
you  to  manifest  boldness,  not  only 
in  the  resolution  of  your  minds,  but 
in  your  speech.  Need  may  be,  tint 
you  **  cry  sloud  and  spare  not"  I 
know  another  practice  is  enjoined 
you:  You  are  reminded  daily,  houi^ 
ly,  of  Christian  meekness,  and  insults 
are  heaped  rnxm  you  to  try  your  ac- 
quirement of  the  lesson.  The  ferule 
of  the  ^sdboolmaster"  is  raised  above 
the  crosier ;  and  you  have  been  told 
in  your  places  in  Parliament  to  **put 
your  houses  in  order,"  *'  for  you  shall 
die,  and  not  live !"  Some  of  you  want 
not  due  energy,  courage,  and  com- 
manding eloquence,  to  make  the 
proud  insulter  quail ;  and,  theref^rCf 
you  will  even  from  high  quarters  be 
again  recommended  all  Christian 
meekness  and  forbearance,  and  to 
lay  your  cheek  to  the  smiter's  hand, 
and  to  use  most  gentle  terms  in  re- 
ply. You  may  tell  them  this  Js  no 
Christian  duty,  perhaps  a  relinquish- 
ment of  duty ;  that  you  are  to  *  be 
angry,  and  sin  not."  When  St  Paul, 
by  command  of  the  High  Priest,  was 
smitten  on  the  mouth,  lie  called  the 
smiter  «  a  whited  wall."  Yet  yon 
dare  not  imitate  the  Apostie,  but 
must  use  soft  words.  What  was  oc- 
carienally  tiie  language,  and  bearteg^ 
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too,  of  your  Blessed  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter : — **  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  hypocrites,  for  ye  are 
like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which 
indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but 
are  within  full  of  dead  men*s  bones, 
and  all  uncleanness ;"  and  did  not 
He  whip  the  offenders  out  of  the 
Temple  ?  It  may  be  thought  conve- 
nient to  smite  you  also  on  the  mouth, 
that  your  mouth  may  be  silent ;  but 
boldness,  unsparing  boldness  even 
of  speech,  may  be  a  Christian  duty, 
when  meekness  would  be  no  virtue. 
Generally,  your  timidity  or  apathy 
has  been  quite  appalling  to  the 
Christian  community.  Had  you  made 
some  appeal  to  the  Christian  public 
conjointly,  warning  all  men  against 
infidel  attacks,  and  the  conseauences 
of  degrading  the  Church,  and  shew- 
ing forth  the  truth,  you  would  have 
raised  a  spirit  that  might  have  defied 
the  malice  that  is  now  so  powerful 
against  you.  Your  mistaken  forbear- 
ance and  timidity,  with  an  exception 
on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

fives  despair  to  the  whole  Church, 
would  not  see  his  Grace  of  Canter- 
bury a  Becket,  but  a  trifle  of  Uie 
courageous  beariug  of  a  Becket 
would  be  no  great  evil.  We  should 
not  have  witnessed  the  wavering, 
the  conceding — the  bringing  forward 
measures,  and  postponing  them  and 
withdrawing  them,  and  bein^  foiled 
by  the  wiles  of  craftier  politicians. 
Nor  would  the  general  clergy  have 
been  so  utterly  kept  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  proposed  measures;  and 
they  might  with  advantage  have  been 
consulted. 

At  your  hands,  my  Lords,  under 
Providence,  the  Church  looks  for 
defence  for  the  preservation  of  all 
her  rights  and  privileges ;  demands 
of  you  that  you  make  no  compro- 
mise, no  barter.  If  you  succeed  not, 
you  are  to  suffer  all  that  persecution 
and  malice  may  inflict,  that  your 
Church  may  triumph  after  you,  and 
in  you. 

Give  not  the  people  the  least  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  you  value  a  /t/2> 
interest  above  the  permanent  inte- 
rest of  the  Church.  Stand  upon  the 
titles  of  the  estates  of  the  clergy ; 
deny  any  power  of  interference.  Al- 
low not  the  forbearance  of  the  clergy 
in  not  claiming  the  full  amount  due 
to  them,  if  it  be  a  merit,  to  be  taken 
from  them,  and  be  made  the  basis  of 
\  commutatioii.    Strip  them  not  of 


this  grace  of  their  forbearance.  Even 
if  a  secure  commutation  can  be  made, 
it  must  be  upon  the  equity-value  of 
the  clergy's  rights,  not  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  contentment, 
that  bears  with  it  the  grace  of  giving. 
Yet  is  this  forbearance  made  a  plea 
for  a  low  valuation,  but  it  is  iniqui- 
tous. If  a  kind  landlord  have  taken 
low  rents,  or  have  thrown  back  a 
portion,  is  there  any  equity  in  for- 
cing him  for  ever  to  accept  a  some- 
thing in  lieu,  estimated  from  his  le- 
nity ?  This  would  be  robbery  esta- 
blished by  law.  You  can  never  ac- 
quiesce in  any  such  measures  that 
would  prove  you  bad  stewards  of 
the  Church.  I  can  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  Church  in  England 
and  in  Ireland.  You  cannot  sever 
them,  and  you  must  see  that  preser- 
vative justice  is  meted  equally  to 
both.    They  are  one — indissoluble. 

I  do  not  believe  so  ill  of  you  as  to 
suspect  that  any  selfish  consideration 
will  induce  any  one  of  you  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  revenues  or  emoluments 
violently  taken  from  another. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and 
loyalty,  I  now  make  my  appeal  to  His 
Majesty.  Sire — The  deep  interest  I 
take  in  my  country's  welfare,  now 
at  fearful  hazard,  and  the  conviction 
that  all  I  hold  most  dear  is  at  peril, 
with  the  boldness  of  one  who  would 
entreat  to  have  the  danger  averted,! 
address  myself  to  the  ConstitutioDal 
Father  of  his  People.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  our  Constitution,  that  the  King  of 
England  can  do  no  wrong.— His  If  i- 
nisters  are  responsible.  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Whig  Ministers  have  reversed 
this  law,  and  by  a  public  and  dis- 
gusting use  of  your  name,  thrown 
**  the  wrong,"  or  the  responsibility, 
upon  your  Majesty. 

You  are  invested  with  privileges 
or  a  prerogative  important  and  ex- 
tensive, for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Three  Estates  of  the 
realm.  The  object  defines  and  limits 
the  use.  It  was  never  thought  ne- 
cessary to  provide  against  an  abuse, 
manifest  by  being  destructive  of  the 
object;  yet  your  Whig  Ministers 
have  put  a  violent  construction  on 
your  prerogative,  and,  by  persuasion, 
have  obtained  your  acquiescence  in 
a  despotic  abuse  of  it,  by  which, 
against  your  Majesty's  most  ardent 
vnshes,  they  have  suppressed,  or 
forced,  the  constitutional  voice  ot 
tb«  House  of  P^rs.    All  their  acU 
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hare  been  paraded  with  your  Ma- 
jetty's  name ;  and  what  has  been  the 
consequence  ? — ^Disgusting   flattery 
and  mocic  loyaity  to  cover  most  e?il 
and  disloyal  intentions  from  the  mass 
of  wretchesy  whose   known  senti- 
ments are,  and  ever  ha?e  been,  re- 
publican; and  by  the  unpunished 
working  of  seditious  poison,  real 
Bubstantial  loyalty  sickened,  and  de- 
caying, in  danger  of  annihilation. 
The  diange  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  since 
your  Majesty  has  taken  your  present 
Ministers  to  your  councils,  is  almost 
incredible.     I  was  present,  a  short 
time  since,  at  a  large  and  crowded 
theatre,  where,  when  the  national 
anthem,  **  God  save  the  King,*'  was 
played,  there  were  not  three  heads 
uacoTered.    I  well  remember  the 
time  when  this  could  not  have  hap- 
pened.  During  the  reigns  of  your 
honoured  father  and  brother,  I  have 
heard  the  very  wretches,  who  have, 
with  evil  design  in  their  hearts,  call- 
ed you  their  beloved  King,  turned 
out  of  theatres  for  their  marked  dis- 
respect to  loyalty.    The  democratic 
spirit  is  fawning  and  servile  to  ob- 
tain a  purpose;  but  it  is  an  adept, 
too,  in  mockery,  and  can,  like  the 
deadly  imp,— 

**  Keep  court  within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a 

King. 
— «-«*^  And  there  the  antic  titt, 
Seoffiog  hit  Btate,  and  grinning  at  hit 

pomp. 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with 

looks. 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit. 
At  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our 

life 
Were  brass  impregnable;  and  humour *d 

thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and,  with  a  little  pin, 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,— 4Uid«> 

farewell  King.'* 

Your  Majesty  has  experienced 
much  relaxation  of  this  strained  po- 
pularity. Your  title  to  be  a  *'  second 
Alfred"  vanished  in  a  day.  Majesty 
should  hold  the  check,  a  little  re- 
strun  all  parties,  and  not  be  too  po- 
pular. A  sudden  and  forced  loyalty 
seldom  lasts,  and  brings  discredit  by 
its  decline  on  royal  state  and  digni- 
ty. It  is  often  but  a  short  step  from 
honour  to  contempt  The  unsteady 
people  fly  to  rapid  changes.  It  is 
from  Uie  ralm  branches  to  the  Cross 


—from  "  Hosannah,"  to  "  Crucify 
him  !  Crucify  him !"  A  mortal  mo- 
narch may  scarcely  expect  to  fare 
better  than  his  Redeemer. 

I  who  was  bom  of  most  loyal  pa- 
rents, and  from  my  cradle  to  man- 
hood taught  maxims  of  loyalty,  and 
to  reverence  the  name  and  sacred 
person  of  a  King,  cannot,  dare  not, 
charge  upon  your  Majesty  the  wrong, 
that  has  produced  this  change  in  the 

Seople— this  fearful  state  of  things. 
>ut  I  dare  to  remind  your  Majesty, 
that  your  throne  has  been  beset  with 
enemies,   false    friends,  dangerous 
advisers;  and  that  they  have  partly 
engendered,    and    partly   fostered 
without,  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
Revolution;    that  daring  schemes 
to  subvert  all  the  good  mstitutlons 
in  the  country  have  been  set  afloat, 
and  slanderously  sent  forth  with  the 
sanction  of  your  Majesty's  name. 
Evil  intentions  have  been  put  forth  as 
Sfour  intentions.    In  the  list  stands 
the  downfall  of  the  Church.  Slander 
spared  not  your  Majesty's  name; 
for,  ere  your  royal  brother  was  well 
cold,  it  was  the  boast  of  the  infidel, 
and  often  did  I  hear  it,  and  indig- 
nantly deny  it,  that  your  Majesty 
had  asserted  of  the  Bishops,  that 
you  would  *'  unfrock  the  lawn-sleeve 
gentry."    This  was  a  base  and  a  mis- 
chievous slander,  and  perhaps  in- 
stigated those  wretches  at  Bristol, 
who  would  have  burnt  the  churches, 
and  declared  that  in  six  weeks  '*  there 
should  not  be  one  standing  in  the 
land,"   and  who  did  burn  to  the 
ground  a  Bishop's  palace.    It  was  a 
base  slanderl    I  only  remark  it,  to 
shew  the  objects  to  which  you  were 
to  be  urged,  and  the  danger  of  the 
use  of  your  Majesty's  name. 

That  your  Ministers  should  in  any 
way  have  used  it,  is  surprising,  be- 
cause they  are  in  your  confidence ; 
and  it  argues  a  betrayal  of  tiiat  con- 
fidence, or  something  worse  than 
even  that.  A  system  of  agitation, 
under  the  authoritative  command, 
**  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate  I"  was  set 
on  foot,  that  has  raised  another 
power  unknown  to  the  Constitution. 
The  deliberations  of  your  Majesty's 
Council  and  Parliaments  have  been 
threatened  by  another  and  more  nu- 
merous and  mob  parliament  else- 
where. It  was  in  vain  that  your 
Majesty  issued  your  prohibitory  pro- 
clamation. The  illegal  Unions  were 
courted  by  your  Mimiterif 
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New  in  your  reign,  you  muet  have 
been  disgusted  to  hear  and  read  your 
royal  brother's  and  father's  names 
reviled,  and  to  have  been  advised  to 
bestow  your  royal  favour  on  those 
who  had  most  reviled  them.  Gould 
either  honoured  spirit  return,  with 
power  of  utterance,  he  might  say 
nrom  Shaicspeare's  Henry  1V«, 

«  Only  compound  me  with  forgotten 

dust. 

•  •        •        •        • 

Pluck  down  my  officerB,  break  my  de- 
crees; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at 
form. 
•        •        *        Up,  Vanity! 

Down,  royal  state— «11  you  sage  coun- 
sellors, hence.*' 

•  •        •        •        • 

*<  O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil 

blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold 

thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wUdeniess  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabit- 

anur 
Under  a  system  of  avitation  raised 
by  the  Ministry,  ^our  Majesty's  best 
and  greatest  subjects  have  been  as- 
saulted; tiieir  houses  barricaded 
against  the  fury  of  mobs ;  castles  and 
mansions  of  your  nobility  have  been 
attacked  and  burnt ;  and  the  second 
city  of  the  British  Empire  in  part 
sacked,  and  in  dreadful  conflagra- 
tion. All  this,  too,  in  the  name  of 
your  AUJesty  and  Reform.  This 
must  be  charged  upon  your  Minis- 
ters. 

Your  Christian  people  fear  that 
the  same  Ministry,  with  their  in- 
tended Church  Reform,  ?rill  actually 
effect  the  Church's  downfall.  The 
wisest  and  the  greatest  persons  in 

Sour  dominions,  have  declared  in 
oth  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the 
Monarchy  itself  is  in  extreme  peril. 
The  first  outcry,  during  the  sitting 
of  this  Reformed  Parliament,  may 
demand  the  Church.  Does  your 
Majesty  think  that  the  infernal  Cer- 
berus, with  his  many  sleepless  heads, 
will  be  satisfied  with  one  sop  ?  The 
truly  loyal  fear  that  the  sacrifice  of 
your  crown  will  be  ultimately  de- 
manded. It  is  already  demanded. 
Perhaps  the  daily  published  sedi- 
tions do  not  reach  your  Majesty. 
The  Papers,  the  Pamphlets,  the 
Almanacs,  the  Prophetic  Messen- 
gers, where  may  be  seen  coloured^ 


conflagrations,  massacre  of  troope, 
and  I^th  sitting  triumphantly  un- 
der a  Republican  banner,  upon  the 
Crown,  the  Sceptre,  and  the  Bible. 
Such  things  are,  and  too  numerous 
to  mention.  They  have  their  object. 
They  are  unnoticed  —  have  free 
scope ;  and  the  minds  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  are  poisoned,  and,  of 
the  weak,  prepared  for  violent  revo- 
lution, as  the  fiat  of  destiny.  The 
loyal,  who  would  dare  support  the 
monarchy  with  life  and  property, 
fear  the  establishment  of  Republi- 
canism. And,  it  must  be  confessed, 
there  are  many  admirers  of  the  old 
limited  Monarchy,  with  its  whole- 
some power  and  restraint^  who  be- 
gin to  doubt  if  an  imperfect  and  mu- 
tilated one  may  not  advantageously 
yield  to  another  form.  They  never 
entertained  these  doubts  before. 
That  they  shotild  now  be  entertain- 
ed, and  with  fair  publicity,  is  an  evil 
symptom. 

But  now  all  things  go  wrong— 
principles  seem  at  fault  The  pub- 
lic mmd,  raw  with  vexation,  and 
constant  irritation— is  allowed  no 
rest;  and  class  is  made  to  war 
against  class.  Perpetual  tempestuous 
agitation  has  driven  peace  from  the 
land;  every  thing  seems  insecure. 
We  dread  a  dismembered  empire,  a 
ruined,  or,  at  best,  a  degraded 
Church,  a  despised  and  fislUng  mo- 
narchy, and  the  despotism  of  mobs. 

I  am  satisfied  of^your  Miyesty's 
'  kind  and  fatherly  intenUons  towards 
your  people,  but  you  have  unfortu- 
nate wretched  advisers.  Mudi  mis- 
chief has  been  done  that  cannot  be 
undone ;  but  still  there  are  lengths 
to  which,  in  good,  conscience,  your 
Majesty  cannot  go.  If  exhorted  to 
sacrifice  any  the  smallest  interest  of 
the  Established  Church,  or  in  any 

fart  of  your  dominions  encourage 
^opery,  may  not  your  Majesty  pro- 
test, (and  your  Christian  subjects 
will  hail  it  with  joy,)  that  you  have 
sworn  "  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
to  maintain  the  laws  of  Gk>d,  the 
true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion 
established  bv  the  law ;  and  to  pre- 
serve unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches 
committed  to  their  charge,  all  such 
rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do 
or  shall  appertain  unto  them  or  any 
of  them  ?'^ 
#  *  «  «  «  Ptb,  9y  1688. 
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TUBANDOT.     A  DRAMATIC  FABLB. 


BT  COUNT  CAELO  OOlfll. 


It  n  a  corious  cifeumstanoe,  that 
tliediaiiiatic  literature  of  Italy  should 
be  abeelntrij  the  poorest  in  Europe, 
we  mean  not  in  the  number,  but  in 
the  quality  of  ita  productions.  In 
nnmbeny  indeed,  we  question  wh^ 
ther  auT  country  in  Europe  can  com« 
ptre  with  it.  Riccobini  has  append- 
ed ftohia  History  of  the  Italian  Thea- 
tre, a  list  of  about  5000  dramas, 
printed  from  1 500  to  1786,  and  Apos- 
tdlo  Zeno  liad  himself  collected  a 
Dramatic  Library  of  4000  Italian 
Plays,  which  are  now,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  hands  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Venice.  But  of  the  authors 
of  these  how  many  are  known  to  the 
world  ?  How  many  even  to  the  Ita- 
lians themaelTes  ?  Ten  names,  per- 
haps, out  of  as  many  hundreds.  The 
drama  of  Italy,  of  the  very  land  which 
one  would  at  first  be  disposed  to  se- 
lect as  the  peculiar  seat  and  "  pro- 
creant  cradle"  of  the  dramatic  art, 
is  of  all  others  the  coldest,  dullest, 
and  most  contemptible. 

Look  at  the  Italian  in  real  life,  with 
what  T^emence  he  seems  to  feel, 
with  what  energy  he  expresses  him- 
self, as  if  trying  by  how  many  senses 
at  once  he  can  give  vent  to  his  emo- 
tions! Observe  the  morra 'players 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  fflaring  on 
each  other  as  fiercely  aa  if  they  had 
aet  their  livea  upon  a  cast,  when  the 
sole  queation  is,  whether  they  are  to 
thrust  out  two  fingers  or  three.  See 
the  Lasaaroni  listening,  as  if  spell- 
bound, to  the  narrative  of  the  itine- 
rant atory-teller,  in  the  streets  of  Na- 
?les ;  the  women  of  Malamocco  and 
alestrina,  sitting  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  hailiDg  their  returning  husbands 
and  lovers  with  sonffs,  aa  twilight 
darkens  over  the  Adnatic.  Look  at 
that  group  of  peasants  from  Albano, 
listemng  with  the  rapt  soul  sitting  in 
the  eyes  to  some  strain  from  the 
sweet  south,  breathed  before  the 
roadside  altar ;  or  yonder  procession 
of  tianditti  juat  caught,  and  moving 
up  with  thevffay  embroidered  sashes, 
ear-rings,  ana  rosaries,  to  their  pri- 
son in  St  Angelo— -carrying  the  wild 
scenes  of  the  middle  ages,  as  it  were, 
into  the  midst  of  the  civilisation  of 


the  nineteenth  century.  Then,  add 
to  this  the  recoUectiona  of  antique 
grandeur,  by  which  they  are  inces- 
santly surrounded;  the  more  mo- 
dem remembrances  of  glory  and 
crime;  the  infinite  contraat  of  man- 
ners, habits,  and  feelings,  produced 
by  ihe  separation  of  Italy  into  so 
many  different  states ;  the  distinct 
division  of  ranks,  which  from  the 
earliestmomenthas  pervaded  society 
in  Italy;  a  language  musical  as  u 
Apollo  s  lute,  and  a  power  of  ex- 
pression and  action  suited  to  the 
warmth  and  vivacity  of  the  emotions 
it  has  to  express ;  and  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  barrenness  and  col^ 
ness  of  the  Italian  drama?  Where 
life  itself  seems  acting,  how  comes 
the  representation  of  that  life  to  be 
so  wan,  so  woebegone, so  spiritless? 
Down  to  the  time  of  Alfieri,  ihehr 
tragedies  are  flat  and  dreary  as  theh: 
own  Campagna,  of  which  the  only 
ornament  la  here  and  there  some 
mouldering  fragment  of  antiquity. 
Not  a  trace  of  modem  feelings,  man- 
ners, or  passions,  do  they  present; 
over  the  minds  of  their  authors, 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  new 
creeds,  religious,  moral,  or  philo- 
sophical,'seem  to  have  passed  in 
vain ;  so  that,  in  readinff  tne  classic 
dramas  of  Trissino,  Ruccellai,  or 
Sperone  Speroni,  one  might  almost 
believe  he  was  perusing  some  newly 
discovered  tragediea  or  Seneca,  ex- 
cavated from  Pompeii  or  Hercul»' 
neum.  Nothing  but  the  difference 
of  language  makes  us  aware  that 
they  are  the  production  of  the  16th 
century.'.Their  comediea,  lifeless  imi- 
tations of  Plautus  and  Terence,  no 
more  reflect  the  manners  or  feeling 
of  the  time,  than  the  annual  Latin 
play  does  the  savings  and  doings  of 
the  Etonians.  If  the  heap  of  rub- 
bish which  Apostolo  Zeno  oequeath- 
ed  to  the  monks,  were  to  be  subject- 
ed, like  Don  Quixote's  library,  to  a 
purification  by  fire,  we  really  think 
the  only  work  we  should  interfere 
to  preserve  would  be  the  Mandra- 
ffola  of  the  accomplished  politician, 
historian,  novelist,  and  dramatist— 
UaccUaveUl 
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ThinffB  had  come  to  the  very  wont 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Poor  Apostolo  Zeno  had  by 
this  time  gone  to  swell  with  his  ten 
octavos  the  heap  he  had  bequeathed 
to  his  monkish  executors;  he  had 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the 
Abate  Pietro  Chiari  reigned  in  his 
stead.  The  Abate  was  court  poet  at 
Modena,  and  being  of  opinion  that 
the  -trade  of  a  court  poet  was  verse- 
making,  he  set  to  work  conscienti- 
ously to  do  as  much  for  his  salary  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  hard- 
working verseman  to  perform.  Be* 
ing  well  read  in  mythological  mat- 
ters, and  having  on  the  whole  a  turn 
for  rhyme,  he  continued  to  pour  out, 
or  rather  to  hammer  out,  one  tragedy 
and  comedy  after  another,  all  utterly 
destitute  of  a  single  spark  of  genius 
or  poetic  fire,  but  regular  as  a  regi- 
ment in  line,  moral  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  stately  as  a  Lord  Mayor's 
procession.  His  favourite  verse  was 
the  Alexandrine;  he  apprehended, 
and  with  some  justice,  that  any  other 
would  break  down  under  the  weight 
of  his  diction.  It  was  the  style  of 
Marino  and  the  Seccentesti  applied 
to  the  most  trivial  and  vulgar,  as 
well  as  the  most  important  or  touch- 
ing concerns  of  the  stage,  and  em- 
bodied in  versification  the  most  un- 
musical and  monotonous.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  Abate,  from 
the  mere  absence  of  competition, 
maintained  for  several  years  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  Italian 
stage. 

It  was  scarcely  wonderful  then, 
that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  appear- 
ance of  Goldoni,  though  certainly 
no  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  should 
have  been  hailed  with  an  admiration 
bordering  on  enthusiasm.  Looking 
back  at  the  present  moment  to  his 
plays — ^in  which  we  perceive  little 
except  a  series  of  agreeable  conver- 
sation pieces,  and  early  pictures  of 
national  manners,  with  a  pervading 
gaiety,  rather  than  humour  or  wi^ 
which  runs  through  them ;  but  with 
an  utter  absence  of  any  thing  like 
elevation  or  depth  of  feeling;  plots 
which,  where  they  rise  above  the 
commonplace  incidents  of  the  day, 
run  into  all  the  complexities  of  the 
Spanish  theatre ;  and  incidents  and 
language  often  the  most  trivial  or 
vulgar,— one  who  has  not  paid  a 
little  attention  to  what  had  preceded 


him,  almost  feels  at  a  loss  to  aceouut 
for  that  extreme  popularity  which 
conferred  on  the  author  the  title  of 
II  gran  Goldoni.  But  the  truth  was, 
the  public  were  so  tired  of  the  arti- 
ficial and  affected,  that  nature  in  any 
shape,  however  prosaic,  was  felt  to 
be  a  relief,  and  Goldoni  undeniably 
possessed  the  art  of  seizing  and  de- 
picting national  manners  with  singu- 
lar truth,  and  liveliness  of  imitation. 
While,  accordingly,  his  more  senti- 
mental attempts  are  now  entirely  and 
deservedly  forgotten,  his  sketciies 
of  Italian  character  in  such  pieces  as 
Le  Baruffe  Ghiozzotte,  (The  Squab- 
bles of  Chiozza,)  still  excite,  on  the 
Italian  stage,  nearly  the  same  lively 
interest  as  that  with  which  they  were 
oriffinally  greeted. 

Still  this  was  far  enough  from 
very  elevated  or  distinguished  aim, 
and  amusing  as  Goldoni's  comedies 
at  first  appeared  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  emphatic  nothingness  of  the 
Abate  Chiari,  the  want  of  a  higher 
object,  and  of  more  poetical  elements 
in  the  drama,  began  by  degrees  to 
make  itself  felt  Had  Goldoni  been 
very  attentive  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  he  might  have  perceived  the 
growth  of  this  feeling;  but  confident 
in  his  own  inexhaustible  fertility, 
and  in  the  success  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  blow  which  overturned 
for  ever  his  literary  supremacy,  came 
upon  him  almost  as  suddenly  as  a 
thunderclap  in  a  sunny  sky. 

Had  a  stranger  about  this  time 
been  present  at  any  of  the  sittingB  of 
the  Academia  de  Granelleschi  at  Ve- 
nice, his  attention  would  soon  hare 
been  arrested  by  the  appearance  of 
one  of  its  members.  From  his  meagre 
figure,  his  melancholy  features,  and 
a  certain  care-worn  look  which  he 
wore,  he  would  have  set  him  down 
for  some  plodding  antiquarian,  whose 
body,  adapting  itself  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind,  seemed  to  be  fast 
approaching  the  condition  of  a  mum- 
my. He  would  have  anticipated  from 
him  some  adust  essay  ona  Roman  pa- 
tera, or  the  genuineness  of  a  copper 
Otho.  Whatwouldhavebeen  his  asto- 
nishment, to  find  that  the  very  spirit 
of  Momus  himself  lurked  beneath 
this  sepulchral  exterior,  and  instead 
of  being  wearied  witii  an  antiquarian 
dissertation,  to  listen  with  tears  (of 
laughter)  in  his  eyes,  to  the  **  Tar- 
tana  degli  Inflttiii  per  rAnno  1757,*' 
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or  some  other  piece  of  ludicrous  and 
cuttiiig  satire,  directed  against  the 
anh^P7  Abate  Chiariy  Goldoni,  and 
the  other  apostles  of  bad  taste  and 
mmational  feeling.  The  oftener  he 
had  repeated  his  visits,  the  more 
would  ma  adnoiration  have  increased 
for  this  singular  being,  who,  with  a 
boundless  and  careless  prodigality, 
seemed  to  throwoif,  day  after  day,  and 
almost  without  an  effort,  the  most 
ingenioiie,  and  frequently  the  most 
profound  views  in  criticism,  or  the 
most  cutting  and  effective  satire 
gainst  those  admirers  of  French 
tMie  and  French  philosophy,  who 
were  attempting  at  once  to  introduce 
t  dramatic  and  a  moral  revolution 
IB  Italy.     This  was  Count  Carlo 


It  was  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  complete  contrast  to 
GoldonL    Gozzi  saw  every  thing  on 
its  poetical,  as  Goldoni  did  on  its 
prosaic  side.  The  latter  lived,  moved, 
and  breathed  in  the  present  adopt* 
ed  its  prejudices  and  its  new  opi- 
nions, flattered  its  prevailing  tastes, 
and  seemed  to  think  he  was  confer- 
ring an  inestimable  benefit  on  the 
literature  of  his  country  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  principles  of  French  cri- 
ticism.   The  former,  of  exactly  the 
opposite  turn  of  mind,   saw  with 
regret  and  anzietv  the  visibly  im- 
pending changes  in  society  which 
the  influence  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers was  idready  be^ning  to  bring 
mto  operation,  and  dislilcing  the  pre- 
sent»  and  desponding  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, threw  himself  the  more  enthu- 
siastically into  the  arms  of  the  past 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages»  the  chivalrous  fire  of  the 
Tassos  and  Ariostos,  extinct  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Italians  of  the  18th 
century,  still   lingered  in   that   of 
Gozzi.     But  perceiving  with  that 
delicate  tact  which  was  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  that  the 
representation  of  such  subjects  suit- 
ed better  with  the  epic  and  narra- 
tive than  the  dramatic  form,  heturn- 
ed  to  the  brilliant  fables  of  the  East, 
as  to  a  newer  and  more  untrodden 
field,  for  the  materials  which  he  was 
to  invest  with  the  genial  and  roman- 
tic colouring  of  his  own  mind.    On 
these  Oriental  subjects  be  has  pour- 
ed the  elevating  and  softening  light 
of  those  feelings  which  Christianity 
has  inspired,  ue  motives,  the  vir- 
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tues,  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  it 
has  introduced ;  a  tinge  of  the  spi- 
rituality and  religious  enthusiasm  of 
Calderon,  combines,  in  his  hands, 
with  the  more  sensual  character  of 
Oriental  poetry,  and  gives  to  the 
Calafs  ana  Jennaros  of  Oriental  fie- 
tion,  something  of  the  solemnity  and 
self-devotion  of  a  *<  Constant  Prince," 
or  the  grandeur  of  the''  Magico  Pro- 
digioso." 

The  source  to  which  Count  Gozzi 
resorted  in  order  to  realize  these 
conceptions,  was  the  old,  much- 
abused,  and  now  almost  expiring  na- 
tional comedy  of  Italy, — the  Comme' 
dia  deir  Arte^  in  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  certain  number  of  obbli' 
gato  characters,  and  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  incidents  by  an 
outiine,  called  a  scenario,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  dialogue,  was  left  to 
be  filled  up  at  the  moment,  accord- 
ing to  the  wit,  ingenuity,  or  eloquence 
of  the  actors.  Nowhere,  perhaps^ 
except  in  Italy,  where  a  natural  elo- 
quence and  comic  humour,  with  a 
singular  quickness  and  power  of  ex- 
pression, are  characteristic  even  of 
the  lowest  ranlcs,  could  exhibitions 
such  as  these  have  attained  or  main- 
tained that  ascendency  over  the  pub- 
lic, which,  for  two  centuries  prior  to 
Goldoni,  the  ComnudiadelT Arte  hAd 
done  over  the  popular  mind  in  Italy. 
To  the  causes  of  their  success  too 
must  be  added  the  satirical  interest 
they  possessed,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  characters  were  ge« 
nerally  the  representations  of  the 

Sroverbial  vices  or  absurdities  of  the 
ifferent  States  into  which  Italy  waa 
divided.  The  Neapolitan  came  to 
enjoy  the  caricature  of  the  Venetian 
merchant,  the  Pantalone  of  the  Ita- 
lian comedy ;  the  Venetian  had  his 
revenge  in  the  exposure  of  the  Nea- 
politan Bobadil  Spaviento;  the  Ber- 
gamask  came  to  sneer  at  the  Fer- 
rarese  pimp,  Bri^hella,  or  the  Apu- 
lian  toper,  Pulicmello ;  while  these 
again  were  enabled  to  clear  accounts 
bv  laughing  at  the  knaveries  of  Sca- 
pin,  or  the  blunders  of  Arlecchino, 
the  roguish  or  silly  representatives 
of  Bergamo.  These,  however,  were 
but  a  small  part  of  the  national  ca- 
ricatures in  which  the  Commedia 
deW  Arte  dealt  Rome  sent  a  repre- 
sentation in  Gelsomino,  Bologna  in 
its  Doctor,  Calabria  in  its  Giangur- 
gole,  Spain  (which,  during  the  palmy 
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state  of  the  Italian  national  comedy, 
enjoyed  an  extensive  intercourse 
with  Italy,  from  its  'R'eapolitan  con- 
nexion,) in  its  Captain  Fuego  y 
Sangre ;  in  short,  as  any  new  feature 
of  national  character  became  promi- 
nent in  any  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
it  immediately  found  a  representa- 
tive in  some  of  those  comic  masks 
tvhich  composed  the  personages  of 
the  nationtu  drama;  and  thus,  al- 
though the  movements  of  each  cha- 
racter, in  ltd  leading  features,  were, 
like  those  of  pieces  at  chess,  chalked 
tmt  beforehand  and  invariable,  yet, 
fhim  their  power  of  combination  and 
contrast,  and  from  the  variety  and 

Soiiit  which  might  be  given  to  the 
iald^e,  by  actors  of  ability  and 
imagination,  ftuch  as  the  Colalti, 
2anoni,  FiorelH,  Sacchi,  and  others, 
ihii  unique  and  camivalesque  dra- 
tni  never  failed,  before  the  time  of 
Goldoni,  to  fill  the  theatres,  and 
to  form  the  delight  of  an  Italian  au- 
dience. 

Goldotti  hittlself,  had,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  been  well  awate  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  Italian  masks, 
And  had  frequently  written  dramas 
in  which  they  were  introduced; 
though,  in  general,  by  tracing  out 
ininutely  for  them  beforehand  the 
whole  turn  of  the  dialogue,  he  de- 
prived the  national  comedy  of  what 
was  at  once  its  most  remarkable 
feature,  and  its  peculiar  attraction, 
— the  improvisation  which  made 
every  acior  at  once  a  poet  as  well  as 
A  player.  Latterly,  however,  ais  thb 
itnitatibu  bf  Fi*etich  modell  became 
Dlore  and  more  visible  in  his  man- 
ner, the  hApl^ftil  inasks  weremidual- 
ly  laid  a6idb;  the  crbwdft  Which  had 
dtice  flocked  to  Witness,  with  shouts 
of  laughter,  the  bStises  of  Arl^quin, 
or  the  jokes  of  Truffaldino,  now  sat, 
as  Wordsworth  mildly  sftyfi,  «  all  si- 
l^iit  and  all  damned ''  dUHtig  the  re- 
presentation 6f  th^  Dbnna  dl  6^rbo ; 
and  th^  Sacchi  Cdmpan^  at  Venice, 

dt  thAt  time  the  fooiitcelebi^t^d  ber- 

fdrhiei^  Of  th^  iiiaskfed  drattia,  fbund, 
Wilh  ifafifaltte  annoyance  both  td  their 
ptirse  and  fi^elings,  their  occupation 
gbti^. 

Charity,  good  tAUte,  ilnd  personal 
feeling,  therefore,  combihed  to  en- 
list Count  Gozzi  in  their  behdlf.  He 
wished  to  humble  A  little  the  pride 
of  the  present  dictators  of  the  Ve- 
netian stage,— Chiari  and  Goldoni, 
•—who  triumphantly  pointed  to  their 


crowded  theatres,  as  proof  of  their 
superior  talent,— to  revive  the  taste 
for  a  species  of  scenic  representa- 
tion, which  he  justly  considered  as 
the  most  origiaal  and  characteristic 
which  Italy  possessed,  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  those 
more  poetical  views  which  he  him- 
self entertained  of  the  objects  of 
the  Drama,  by  exposing  the  trivial, 
vul^,  and  prosaic  nature  of  that 
which  they  had  been  taueht  to  be- 
lieve so  classical  and  so  ingenious; 
and,  at4he  same  time,  to  rescue  from 
poverty  and  distress  a  defterrins^bodj 
of  men,  who  had  embarked  their  all  in 
that  very  national  comedy  which  had 
been  thus  suddenly  discountenanced 
and  superseded.  He  accordinglf  pre- 
sented them  with  a  dramatic  sketch 
under  the  title  of  the  Loves  of  the 
Three  Oranges — in  which  he  had  at- 
tempted to  unite,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, their  different  views. 

When  Gozzi's  new  piece  was  first 
advertised  by  the  Sacchi  Companf, 
his  well-known  reputation  for  ta- 
lent and  satirical  humour,  secured  a 
brilliant  and  numerous  attendance  at 
the  theatre  of  St  Samuel,  then  the 
residence  of  the  company.    Mal]f 
were  probably  aware  that  sotne  sa- 
tirical explosion  lurked  under  this 
whimsical  title.    Some  came  to  wit- 
ness a  bona  fide  nursery  tale,  others 
to  see  what  ft  man  bf  talent  could 
possibly  make  of  a  theme  do  extra- 
vagant and  incomprehensible.   The 
curtain  rbse  to  soft  music ;  a  pro- 
logue   directed   against  the  weak 
points  of  hift  opt)onents,  pnt  the 
audience  upon  the  proper  scent,  and 
this  strange   capriccio,  which  had 
formed  the  stibject  of  coliversation 
in  Venice  for  weeks  befbif,  com- 
menced.    The  Kitig  of  Diamonds. 
dressed  like  his  prototjrpe  upon  a 
pack  of  cards,  was  discovered  in 
deep  conversation  with  his  prime  mi- 
nister Pantalon,  (the  time-honoured 
Pantaloon  of  the  Masked  Comedy,) 
oU  the  critical  condition  of  his  son 
Tarlaglia,  who  had  fallen  into  a  6tate 
of  incurable  melancholy.    A  thou- 
sand specifics  are  suggested  by  Pan- 
talon, each  embodying  some  piece 
of  satire  against  some  noted  Venetian 
quack,— but  all  in  vain,    tie  even 
ventures  to  insinuate  some  hints  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  Prince's 
malady  being  owing  to  the  youth- 
ful indiscretions  or  the   monarch 
himself,  though  his  majesty  imme- 
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diately  '^  reprobates  the  idea"  in  upon  the  Prince^  at  least  convulsed 
some  splHted  sentences,  in  which  the  audience  witli  laughter,  fuUoi^* 
be  vittoicates  his  conjugal  fidelitf,  ed.  Truffaldlno,  hy  smelling  to  the 
and  general  correctness  of  deport-  Princess  breath,  at  once  discdveta 
ment  He  assures  Pantalon,  that  his  the  odour  of  the  undigested  Alexati- 
son*s  inalfldy  is  mental,  not  corpore-  drines,  which  be  had  been  felonioudtr 
ai,  and  Chat  his  only  chance  of  reco-  induced  to  swallow.  The  Prince  m 
very  coiftbisto  Ih  his  beliig  induced,  seized  with  a  cough — a  copious  et- 
bf  sontie  deTiccJ  or  other,  to  enjoy  a  -  pectoratton  follows.  TrufTaldlno  ex- 
hearty  laugii — a  consummation  of  amines  the  contents  of  the  vessel-^ 
which  be  began  to  despair.  ^  Panta-  and  detects,  beyond  all  doubt,  ftauan- 
Ion  endearourti  to  console  hini.  ad-  tity  of  semiputrescent  Alenuidrbietf 
Tises  hioa  to  have  recourse  to  Truf-  in  a  most  offensive  state.  The  main 
faldino»  an  experienced  practitioner  cause  of  the  Prince's  disorder  is  iiotv 
inthe artof Imtf hter, and recomnietids  evident;  ointments, boxes,  and  phlali* 
a  ^oiiMe  of  festivals,  tournaments^  are  forthwith  thrown  out  of  the  Win- 
pkye,  and  other  expedients,  as  the  dows,  and  Truffaldlno  laying  hands 
only  nl.eana  of  combating  the  fatal  on  the  indolent  and  unreslstiAg 
melanciioly  of  th^  heir-apparent  Prince,  drags  him  away,  almost  by 

Meantime,  a  counterplot,  in  which  force,  to  witness  the  scene  of  gsdety 

the  leading  actors  are  Clarice,  the  which  the  King  has  arrangea  as  i 

niece  of  the  King  of  Diamonds,  and  specific  for  his  cure. 
L^der^tbe  Knave  of  Diamonds,  and       The  Prince  is  placed  on  a  balcoiljr 

prime  minister.  Is  maturing,  the  ob-  to  witness  the  various  spectacles  in 

ject  of  wbtch  is  io  poison  tne  unfor-  the  court  below ;  masks  of  all  sortsi 

tunate  prince  with  a  course  of  Alex-  some  ludicroufty  some  melancholy, 

andrine  verses,  to  make  way  for  are  jeen  moving  about,  perforining 

Leander^  to  whom  Clarice  Is  attach-  the  most  extraordinary  antics,  under 

ed.    th  this  detestable  scheme  they  the  direction  of  Truffaldino.  Amotij[ 

are  abettc^d  by  the  Fairv  Moreana,  others,  tlie  fairy  Morgana  has  found 

who  batea  the  King  of  Diamonas  on  admittance  under  the  disguise  of  a 

account  of  the  inonles  she  has  lost  hideous  old  woman,  with  a  view  to 

upon  bia  patiited  Image,  but  favours  destroy  the  Prince  on  the  spot  by 

the  Knavoi  because  by  means  of  some  new  attack  of  melancholy.  The 

him  she  had  partly  recovered  her  gambolsofTruffaldino^s  troop  are  in 

losses.    The  news  of  the  arrival  of  vain ;  the  Prince  weeps,  and  desires 

Tnjf&ldiilo(the  representative  of  the  to  be  put  to  bed.    At  last  a  mimic 

Mksked  Comedy)  strikes  the  con-  scuffle  takes  place  among  thd  popu* 

spiriitora  with  dismay;  but  learning  lace,  round  the  two  fountains  m  ma 

toat  he  baa  been  supposed  to  be  sent  court  one  of  which  discharges  ^t 

by  the  Magiciaii  Cfelid,  (the  repre-  and  the  other  wine;  and  In  the  cotirse 

sentative  or  Qoldoni,}  they  console  of  this  contest.  Morgana,  In  the  cha- 

themielvea  by  thinkii^,  that  by  form-  racter  of  the  old  womati,  is  suddenly 

ing  a  coalition  with  nim,  thejr  may  overturned  in  a  position  so  ludidrousi 

put  an  end  entirely  to  the  formidably  that  the  Prince,  to  the  dcltsht  of  the 

comic  powers  of  Truffaldino.  court,  bursts  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter* 

The  scene  cnanges  to  the  chamber  of  Morgana  rises,  and  copying  exactly 

the  invalid.  The  unfortunate  Prince  the  st/le  of  Chiari,  dischargeii  oh  tlje 

ofDianiondawasdiscovered  seated  in  head  of  the  Prince  some  bombastic 

an  arm-chairiattiredln  the  most  extra-  stanzas,  of  which  the  import  is,  that 

ordinary  raiment,  and  with  an  array  the  Prince  is  condemned  to  fall  m 

of  phiiQs,  ointments,  pills,  boluses,  love  with  three  oranges,  and  his  Itfii 

draughts  and  spit-boxes  spread  be-  to  be  spent  in  their  aoquisltton. 
forenim  in  most  admired  disorder,  tie        The  remainder  of  the.plece,  in  U; 

lamented,  in  mock-pathetiic  strains,  most  every  scene  of  whicb  som( 

filled  with  the  most  ludicrous  techtii-  the  weak  points  of  Chiari  or  GoU 

callties,  his  wretched  situation,  when  were  exposed,  followed,  in  its  gehU  .. 

TrufiUdino  was  introduced  for  the  outline,  the  fairy  tale  from  whicn 

purpose  of  making  the  first  experi-  Gozzl  had  takfen  Uie  hini  of  the  piece, 

roent  on  his  risible  mUscles.  A  scene.  It  would  be  useless  to  analyze  a  series 

entirely  oif  improvista,  which,  if  it  of  prodigies,  mingled  with  the  molt 

did  ikot  produce  the  proper  effect  whimsical  caricatures  and  altusions 
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to  passing  events ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  deep  attention  and 
delight  with  which  the  audience  lis- 
tened to  the  fairy  wonders  of  the 
tale,  sadsfied  Gozzi  that  he  had  not 
overrated  their  natural  8enBibilit|r  to 
a  style  of  poetry,  in  which  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  prosaic  pictures  of 
actual  manners,  should  be  the  lead- 
ing feature. 

Venice  in  the  meantime  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  partisans  of  Chiari  and 
of  Goldoni  united  in  abusive  attacks 
on  the  Count  through  the  newspa- 
pers. Goldoni  himself,  unable  to  bear 
"  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking 
off,"  began  to  think  of  taking  himself 
.  off,  on  pretence  of  reforming  the 
Italian  opera  at  Paris — a  project 
which  the  continued  and  increasing 
success  of  Gozzi's  pieces,  soon  after 
induced  him  to  carry  into  effect  The 
ne^  of  Gozzi*s  Dramatic  Fables 
(Fiabe  Teatrali),  shewed  that  he  did 
not  require  the  art  of  satirical  allu- 
sions, to  excite  a  deep  and  general 
interest.  It  was  called  II  Corvo,  (The 
Raven,)  the  hint  being  taken  from  a 
tale  in  the  well-known  Neapolitan 
Collection,  the  Pentamerpne.  The 
Loves  of  the  Oranges  had  been  a  mere 
oudine,  no  part  of  it  being  written 
except  the  burlesque  verses  and  pa- 
rodies occasionally  uttered  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Abate  or  the 
Aavocate ;  but  on  this  occasion,  the 
whole  of  the  tragic  scenes,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  comic,  were  com- 

fosed  and  written  out  with  care, 
tatemal  love  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  piece ;  one  brother,  to  avert  a 
fated  prediction  from  the  other,  sub- 
mits to  be  suspected  by  him,  impri- 
soned, and  at  last  turned  into  a  living 
statue.  Out  of  this  subject  Gozzi  has 

groduced  a  piece  of  the  most  vivid 
iteresty  transporting  the  reader,with 
the  magic  of  genius,  into  those  im- 
aginary r^ons  of  Frattombrosa 
ipraere  the  scene  is  laid,  and  making 
tiie  most  improbable  marvels  springs 
of  emotion,  curiosity,  and  pity.  He 
now  shewed  that  the  mind  so  acutely 
alive  to  the  ludicrous,  was  not  less 
master  of  the  pathetic  and  impas- 
sioned ;  and  that,  while  he  could  dis- 
play,with  all  the  comic  talent  of  Ruz- 
ante,the  capabilities  of  the  masks,  he 
could,  with  equal  ease,  eclipse  the 
Maffeis  and  Ruccellais  in  the  more 
regular  and  serious  drama. 
out  Gozzi  was  annoyed  to  hear 


it  constantiy  reiterated  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  that  the  secret 
of  his  success  lay  in  his  fairy  pa- 
geantry ;  in  his  speaking  ravens,  his 
men  transformed  into  statues,  his 
statues  into  men ;  and  that,  without 
the  aid  of  the  supernatural  machin- 
ery, he  would  fina  himself  unable  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  a  dramatic 
piece.    This  led  him  to  select  from 
the  Persian  Tales  the  story  of  the 
Princess  of  China,  who  imposea  on 
her  suitors  the  necessity  ot  solving 
three  riddles  as  the  condition  of  ob- 
taining her  hand — the  disagreeable 
alternative,  in  case  of  failure,  being 
that  the  unsuccessful  candidate  was 
to  atone  for  his  presumption  witii 
his  head.    The  Count,  however,  in 
his  preface,  is  rather  too  anxious  to 
magnify  the  difficulties  of  his  task, 
by  representing  the  fable  as  one  af- 
fording in  itself  little  materials  for 
tragic  interest    **  Three  riddles  and 
two  names,'*  says  he,  "  are  but  a 
slender  basis  for  a  theatrical  work, 
which  was  to  engage  for  three  hours 
the  serious  attention  of  a  cultivated 
audience.*'      A  squabble    about  a 
pound  of  flesh,  and  a  lottery- draw- 
mg  scene  at  Belmont,  it  might  as 
well  be  said,  are  but  slender  mate- 
rials for  a  tragedy.     Gozzi  should 
have  remembered  tiiat  life  and  love 
depend  on  the  solution  of  those'rid- 
dles,  as  they  do  on  the  bargain  for 
the  pound  of  flesh,  or  the  choice  of 
the  caskets.    The  truth  is,  the  story, 
as  every  one  must  recollect,  is  high- 
ly dramatic,  stimulates  curiosity  In 
the  highest  decree,  and  by  its  grace- 
ful close  satisfies  every  condition  of 
a  well-constructed  plot     We  hare 
accordingly  selected  this  as  the  fable 
most  likely  to  interest  our  readers, 
and  give  an  idea  of  Gozzi's  dramatic 
talent  As  such  it  appeared  to  Schil- 
ler, who  has  translated  it  for  the 
German  stage,  occasionally  shorten- 
ing  and    improving  the    dialogue, 
which,  from    the    rapidity  of  the 
Count^s  composition,  and  a  certain 
diffusepess  into  which  the  fatal  fa- 
cility of  the  Italian  iambics  is  apt  to 
lead,  is  frequentiy  marked  by  a  great 
degree  of  carelessness  and  want  of 
condensation! 

The  piece  opens  before  the  gate 
of  Pekin,  above  which  are  seen 
grimly  frowning  the  heads  of  the 
unfortunate  suitors  of  Turandot, 
who  have  already  unsuccessfully  at- 
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tempted  to  solve  the  riddles.  Calaf, 
the  son  of  the  kin^  of  Astracan,  en- 
ters, and  is  recognised  by  Barak,  the 
former  prime  minister  of  his  faUier. 
He  relates  to  Barak  his  misfortunes 
since  the  sudden  invasion  of  Astra- 
can  had  compelled  him  to  fly  with 
his  father,  Timur,  and  his  mother, 
Elmase ;  his  temporary  residence  in 
s  meniid  capacity  at  the  court  of 
Gieicobad,  king  of  the  Saracens,  in 
order  to  procure  a  miserable  sub- 
sistence for  his  parents;  the  attacb- 
ment  formed  for  him  by  Adelma,  the 
daughter  of  Cheicobad ;  the  defeat 
of  Cheicobad,  and  supposed  death  of 
Adelma,  by  order  or  Altoum,  Em- 
peror of  China,  and  father  of  Turan- 


dot;  and  at  last  his  own  arrival  at 
Pekin,  after  having  procured  an  asy- 
lum for  his  parents  at  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Barlas.  He  comes  de- 
termined to  win  fortune  and  rank  in 
the  service  of  the  Emperor,  or  to 
die.  He  has  heard  of  the  beauty  and 
cruelty  of  Turandot,  but  at  first  dis- 
believes the  tale.  Ifis  doubts,  how- 
ever, are  suddenly  put  an  end  to  by 
the  appearance  of  Ismael,  ^e  gover- 
nor of  the  young  Prince  of  Sunar- 
cand,  who  enters,  weeping,  to  an- 
nounce that  his  younff  master,  like 
his  predecessors,  had  this  instant 
suffered  the  pexudty  of  his  impru- 
dence. 


ScBNB  n. 

kvABL.-- CaLA^.— BabAK. 

Itmad  {stretches  out  his  hand  to  Barak,  weeping  bitterly^ 
'Us  done — the  stroke  of  death  hath  fallen.    Oh  I  why 
Fell  It  not  rather  on  this  useless  head ! 

Barak.  Merciful  Heaven  I— But  why  permit  the  Prince 
To  tempt  his  doom  in  that  unblest  divan  ? 

Lmael.  Think'st  thou  my  misery  needs  this  new  reproach  ? 
Had  I  not  warned,  implored,  and  struggled  with  him 
As  duty  dictated,  as  love  inspired  ? 
In  vain — ^my  friendly  voice  no  more  was  heeded, 
His  evil  destiny  impelled  him  on. 

Barak*  O  calm  thyself ! 

Ismael,  Calm  I  sayestthou?    Never!  never  I 
Barak,  I've  seen  him  die.    I  stood  beside  him, 
I  caught  the  glance  of  his  last  living  look, 
I  heard  his  latest  parting  words,  that  pierced 
Like  pointed  daggers  deep  into  my  heart. 
**  Weep  not,"  said  he, "  death  hath  no  terrors  for  me. 
Since  life  denies  me  her  I  loved  so  well. 
My  father  will  forgive  me  that  I  left  him 
Without  the  comfort  of  a  last  embrace. 
It  could  not  be.    He  never  would  have  granted 
His  sanction  to  my  deadly  pilgrimage. 
But  shew  him  this." 

[He  draws  a  smaU  miniature  by  a  riband  from  his  breast. 
**  When  he  beholds  its  beauty. 
His  heart  will  pity  and  forffive  his  son." 
With  burning  kisses  and  with  sobs  deep  drawn. 
He  pressed  die  hateful  picture  to  his  lips. 
As  if  he  could  not  quit  it  even  in  death ; 
Then  down  he  kneU, — and  at  a  blow— the  thought 
Curdles  the  very  lifeblood  in  my  bones-* 
I  saw  the  blood  spout  forth,  the  trunk  fall  down. 
The  dear  head  quiver  in  the  headsman's  hand ; — 
In  horror  and  despair  I  rushed  away. 

[Dashes  the  picture  with  indignation  on  the  ground* 
Thou  baleful  image,  curses  rest  upon  thee ! 
Lie  there,  and  be  thou  trodden  Into  dust. 
O  could  I  trample  on  the  original. 
The  tiger-hearted,  as  I  do  on  thee  I 
Why  did  I  ever  bring  thee  to  my  king  ! 
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No  I-^Samarcand  shall  see  my  face  no  more. 

rU  bie  me  to  the  wilderness,  and  there^ 

Beyond  the  rea^h  of  human  ear  or  eye. 

Pewail  my  wucfarloyed  prince's  e^rly  4oom*  lEapiU 

SCBKB  IIL 

Oalav  and  Barak.  ^ 

Borqh  {after  i^  pause.) 
M^Uf  ?niH:e,  thou  haat  ^e^d  the  tak. .  ' 

Calqf*  XBm^  9t  o?ice 

Stfudk  4uffil)  iri^h  wonder,  horri^r,  and  conf usipn* 
How  |:an  this  senseless  image,  jthe  (creation 
Pf  hmn«p  ^^9  work  wli^  sv(ch  magic  spell  ? 

[Goes  IQ  lift  up  me  mfuaffire. 

ffflr^k  (fiurrjfmg  to  prevent  himO 
dreat  Gods  I  what  wpuldst  thoiA  do  ? 
'  Calaf  (smiling.)  NothiDg,  but  JM'f 
A  picture  from  the  ground.    1  would  but  look 
On  this  same  murderous  beai^y* 

[Stretches  towards  the  miniature,  and  lifts  it  up, 

Barak  {holdi^  I^im  bofih^  Hold  ^y  Jl^and ! 
Better  to  gaze  info  Medusa's  face, 
Th^  look  upoj^  this  deadly  countenan^* 
Aw^y  i  ^wfiy  with  ^t  I  It  shall  ^ot  be. 

Calaf,  Art  in  thy  sen^s  ?  |f  thon  jfeel'st  8.0  W/Qak» 
N4>t  euch  am  L    No  woman's  chari^a  Jtvave  e'er 
Had  power  to  touch  mine  eye^  far  less  my  hyeart. 
Well  then— if  living  beauty  failed  to  move  me, 
What  from  a  lifeless  pajjatmg  8h.0u)d  I  fear  ? 
Barak,  thy  fears  are  Jolly,  sadder  t}iing| 
Lie  nearer  Calaf 's  heart  than  itj^ughito  of  lov.e. 

[Is  (dfouito  look  at  themini0ure, 

Barak,  O  yel^  my  prince,  I  wa^n  jftiee^  <do  if  noti 

Ccdaf  (impatientlif^ 
Hold  off,  I  say,  old  mpi,  fhou  traubjieat  me, 

[I>rav?s  him  back^  gazes  at  the  mimafur£f  a»d  Uands 
JfjcedtMastQ^isJinne^*  After  ^  pqw^e, 
What  do  I  see  r 

Bara^  {v;rix^ffing  his  hands  mde^^ir,) 
Woe's  me— O  wretched  chiai^ce  I 

Ckilaf  {seizing  him  hastily  by  fbe  ifsmd)    Qai^l 

Barak  Bear  witness, 
Ye  gods,  f  ^r  me-r-L  J  am  not  to  hki^e. 
Beftr  witness  that  I  cOiVuld  m>t  h^l4er  this. 

Calaf,  O  Barak !  in  these jgentle  dovelike  eyeily 
J^  Hvis  sweet  form,  .these  aof^y  wc^iki^g  feature 
The  savage  he$^  thou  speak'st  of  camot  dwell. 

Barak,  Unhappy  prfece^  what  aay'at  tfiou?  faic€|r|Kr 
A  thousand  times  than  aug^it  this  jpictiAce  e^ew% 
Is  Turandot  herself;  her  K^i^s^onii 
Could  never  mortal  colg^urs  counterfeit  i 
Even  so,  her  pride  iwd  cruelty  of  heaiti, 
No  mortal  tongue  or  language  can  proc]ai<B. 
OTast  it  fi'om  thee,  this  acciu*sed  pic^^re. 
Away  with  it— let  not  t^ine  evjO  drink  W 
The  deadly  poison  of  its  ^nuraierous  loo(. 

Calaf  Uold  off  I  thou  seek'at  t9  startle  «e  in  vain. 
Celestial  grace--0  warm  and  gUiH^ng  lips ! 
Eyes  bright  as  ^y^'g  own  goddess  wefu^I  jyMtiMiayeB 
1  o  call  this  paragon  of  chariiu  my  own  I 

[He  stands  far  a  moment  lost  in  amtempk^Hm  9f  tie  mlfi'oture^ 

tf^turmsMai9n^4Qfi0r0k,mi€mmki$fM^ 
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Betray  me  not,  O  Barak  I  Now  or  never^ 
This  is  the  crisis  that  decides  my  fate. 
Why  should  I  spare  a  life  I  loathe  already  ? 
Earth's  brightest  prize  let  me  at  once  possess, 
And  empire  with  her,  or  this  irksome  life 
At  once  abandon.    Loveliest  work  of  nature. 
Pledge  of  my  bliss,  sweet  object  of  my  hopet 
Anouer  sacrifice  stands  ready  for  thee. 
And  presses  wi^  impatience  to  the  altar. 
Deal  not  too  harsiily  with  him.    Barak,  tell  me. 
Shall  I,  before  I  die,  in  the  Divan, 
Behold  in  truth  the  bright  original  ? 

[  The  figure  of  the  Executioner  maehed  is  seen  appearing  above 
the  city-gate.  He  places  a  bloody  head  beside  the  others, 
Sound  i^  muffled  c&ums, 

Borah.  O  horrible !  look  there,  dear  prince,  and  shudder  I 
There  stands  the  head  of  the  unhappy  youth. 
Look  how  it  glares  on  us  i  and  those  same  hands 
That  placed  it  yonder  only  wait  for  thine* 

0  yet,  return — return — ^no  human  wit 
Can  solve  the  riddles  of  this  lioness; 

1  see  in  fancy  thy  beloved  head, 
Another  warning  to  adventurous  youths. 
In  that  sad  circle  blackening  in  the  sun. 

Calaf  {after  gazing  on  the  head  with  emotion.) 

0  hapless  youth  I  What  darksome  power  impels  me. 
Mysterious,  irresistible,  into 

The  fatal  fellowship  of  them  and  thee  I 

[He  remains  musing  a  moment,  then  turns  to  Borah, 
Why  weep'st  thou,  Barak  ?  Hast  thou  not  already 
Wept  for  me  as  for  one  long  dead  ?  Come,  come. 
Disclose  my  name  to  none.    Perchance  the  gods, 
Weary  of  persecution,  may  reward 
M7  daring  with  succeae,— with  happiness. 
If  not,  what  has  a  desperate  man  to  lose  ? 
If  I  survive  to  read  those  riddles,  Barak, 

1  will  be  grateful  for  thy  love.    Farewell. 

[Exit. 

The  second  Act  opens  in  the  Divan.  The  adventurous  Calaf  has  claimed 
the  trial.  The  Emperor,  moved  by  his  noble  aspect  and  deportment,  endetf- 
T0UT8  to  dissuade  him  from  the  ridr,\but  in  vain.  The  only  favour  Calaf 
requests  is,  that  he  may  be  allowed  in  the  meantime  to  conceal  bis  name, 
merely  assuring  the  Emperor  that  he  is  a  prince  and  a  monarch's  son,  and 
the  Emperor,  trusting  to  his  asaurance,  grants  the  request. 

SCBNE  IV. 

[A  tnarcL  Trufpaldin  (the  Chief  of  the  Eunuchs)  advances,  his  scimitar  on 
his  shoulder,  followed  by  Blacks,  and  by  several  Female  Slaves  beating 
drums.  After  them  Adelma  and  Zelima,  the  former  in  Tartar  costume, 
bath  veiled.  Zelima  bears  a  tray  with  various  sealed  papers.  Trufpal- 
din and  the  Eunuchs  prostrate  tfimselves  before  the  Emperor  as  theypcLsSi 
and  then  rise  up  ;  the  Female  Slaves  kneel  with  their  hands  on  their  fore- 
heads.  At  length  appears  Turandot,  veiled,  in  rich  Chinese  costume,  with 
a  haughty  and  majestic  air.  The  Counsellors  and  Doctors  throw  themselves 
down  before  her,  with  their  faces  to  the  earth.  AtTouM  rises  ;  the  Prin- 
cess  makes  an  obeisance  to  him  with  her  hand  on  her  brow,  and  then  seats 
herself  upon  her  throne.  Zelima  and  Adelma  take  their  places  on  each 
side  of  her,  the  hitter  nearest  to  the  spectators,  Trcffaldin  tiahes  the 
Irayfrom  Zbuma,  and  distributes  with  comic  ceremony  the  billets  among 
the  Doctors f  then  retires  with  the  same  obeisances  as  btfore,  and  the  march 
ceases. 
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Turandot  {after  a  long  pause.) 
Where  is  this  new  adventurer,  who  thus. 
Despite  the  sad  experience  of  the  past. 
Would  vainly  strive  to  solve  my  deep  eniffmas. 
And  comes  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  death. 

Mtaum  (painting  to  CaiiAF,  who  stands  as  if  struck  with  asto- 
nishment, in  the  centre  of  the  Divan,) 
There,  daughter — there  he  stands,  and  worthy  too 
To  be  the  husband  of  thy  choice,  without 
This  frightful  test,  which  clouds  the  land  with  mourning. 
And  fills  with  sharpest  pangs  thy  father's  breast 

Turandot  (after  gazing  at  him  for  some  time^aside  to  Zeiimm} 

0  heaven,  wiiat  feeling's  this,  my  2^1ima  I 
Zslima,  What  is  the  matter.  Princess  ? 
Turandot.  Never  yet 

Did  mortal  enter  this  Divan,  whose  presence 
Could  move  my  soul  to  pity,  until  now. 

Zeiima.  Three  simple  riddles  then,  and  pride  farewell ! 

Turandot,  Presumptuous  girl,  dost  thou  forget  my  honour  ? 

Adeima  (who  has  tn  the  meantime  been  regarding  the  Prince  * 
with  astonishment — aside,) 
Is  this  a  dream.    Great  god,  what  do  I  see  ? 
'Tis  he,  the  youth  whom  at  my  father's  court 

1  knew  but  as  a  slave.    He  was  a  prince, 
A  monarch's  son.    My  heart  foreboded  it, 
Love's  deep  presentiments  are  ever  sure. 

Turandot,  Still  there  is  time,  O  Prince ;  abandon  yet  • 
This  wild  attempt^turn  from  this  hall  for  ever. 
Heaven  knows  tnose  tongues  belie  me  that  accuse 
My  heart  of  harshness  or  of  cruelty. 
I  am  not  cruel,  I  would  only  live 
In  freedom, — would  not  be  another's  slave ; 
That  right,  which  even  the  meanest  of  mankind 
Inherits  from  his  mother's  womb,  would  I, 
The  daughter  of  an  Emperor,  maintain. 
I  see,  throughout  the  East,  unhappy  woman 
Degraded,  bent  beneath  a  slavish  yoke ; 
I  will  avenge  my  sex's  injuries 
On  haughty  man,  whose  sole  advantage  o'er  us 
Lies,  like  the  brutes,  in  strength.    Yes,  nature's  self 
Hath  armed  me  with  the  weapons  of  invention 
And  subtilty,  and  skill  to  guard  my  freedom. 
Of  man  I'll  hear  no  more.    I  hate  him — hate 
His  pride  and  his  presumption.    Every  treasure 
He  grasps  with  jreedy  hand ;  whate'er,  forsooth, 
His  Taney  lonffs  for,  he  must  straight  possess. 
O I  why  did  Heaven  endow  me  wiUi  these  graces. 
These  gifts  of  mind,  if  noblest  natures  still 
Are  doomed  on  earth  to  be  the  mark  at  which 
Each  savage  hunter  aims,  while  meaner  things 
Lie  tranquil  in  their  insignificance  I 
Shall  beauty  be  the  prize  of  one  ?    No,  rather 
Free  as  the  universal  Sun  in  heaven. 
Which  lightens  all,  which  gladdens  every  eye, 
But  is  the  slave  and  property  of  none. 

-  Calaf,  Such  lofty  tiiought,  such  nobleness  of  Boulr 
Enshrined  in  such  a  godlike  form !  O,  who 
Shall  censure  the  fond  youth  who  gladly  sets 
His  life  upon  a  cast  for  such  a  prize  ? 
The  merchant  for  a  little  gain  will  venture 
His  ships  and  crews  upon  the  stormy  sea; 
The  hero  hunts  the  shadow  of  renown 
Across  the  gory  field  of  death ;  and  shall 
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Beauty  alone  be  without  peril  won. 

Beauty,  the  best^  the  brightest  eood  of  all  ? 

Princess,  I  charee  thee  not  with  cruelty, 

But  blame  not  thou  in  turn  the  youth's  presumption-^ 

O  hate  him  not,  that  with  enamoured  soul 

He  strives  for  that  which  is  invaluable. 

Thyself  hast  fix'd  the  treasure's  price ;  the  lists 

Are  open  to  the  worthiest.    I  am 

A  prince, — I  have  a  life  to  hazard  for  thee. 

No  happy  one,  but  'tis  my  al],-*and  had  I 

A  thousfl^  lives  I'd  sacrifice  them  aU. 

Ze/tnm  {aside  to  Turandot) 
O  Princess,  dost  thou  hear  ?  For  heaven's  sake, 
Three  simple  riddles— he  deserves  it  of  thee. 

Adebna  (€uide.^  What  nobleness,  what  lovinj^  dignity  E 

0  that  he  might  oe  mine,— that  I  had  known  him 
To  be  a  prince,  when  at  my  father's  court 

1  dwelt  of  yore  in  freedom  and  in  joy  t 
How  love  flames  up  at  once  within  my  heart, 
Now  that  I  know  his  lineage  equals  mine  I 

Courage,  my  heart  I  I  must  possess  him  still.  [To  TurandoL 

Princess,  thou  art  confused — thou'rt  silent    Think, 
Think  of  thy  fflory,  honour  is  at  stake. 

Turandot  Qmde,') 
And  none  till  now  nad  moved  me  to  compassion— 
Hush,  Turandot — thou  must  suppress  thy  feelings. 
Presumptuous  youth,  so  be  it  then,  prepare  I 
AUoum,  Prince,  is  thy  purpose  fix'd  ? 
Caiaf.  Fix'd  as  the  pole. 

Or  death,  or  Turandot. 

AUoum.  Then  read  aloud 

The  fatal  edict;  hear  it,  Prince,  and  tremble. 

[Tartaolia  takes  the  Booh  of  the  Law  out  of  his  hosom^laifS 
it  on  his  breastf  then  on  his  forehead,  and  delivers  it  to 
Pantalon. 
Pantalon  (receives  the  Book,  prostrates  himself y  then  rises,  and 
reads  aloud) 
The  hand  of  Turandot  to  all  is  free. 
But  first  three  riddles  must  the  suitor  read. 
Who  solves  them  not  must  on  the  scaffold  bleed. 
And  his  head  planted  o'er  the  gate  shall  be. 
Solves  he  the  riddles,  then  the  oride  is  won. 
So  runs  the  law, — ^we  swear  it  by  the  sun. 

AUoum  (raising  his  right  hand,  and  laying  it  upon  the  Book,) 
O,  bloody  law,  sad  source  of  grief  to  me, 
I  swear  by  Fo  that  thou  fulfilled  shall  be. 

[Tartaolia  puts  the  Booh  again  in  his  bosom^a  long  pauses 
Turandot  (rising,  and  in  a  declamatory  tone.) 
The  tree  within  whose  shadow 

Men  blossom  and  decay. 
Coeval  with  creation, 

Yet  still  in  green  array;— 
One  side  for  ever  turned 
Its  branches  to  the  sun. 
But  coal  black  is  the  other. 

And  seeks  the  light  to  shun. 
New  circles  still  surround  it, 

So  often  as  it  blows ; 
The  age  of  all  around  it. 
It  tells  us  as  it  grows ; 
And  names  are  lightly  eraven 
Upon  its  verdant  rma, 
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Which,  when  its  bark  grows  shrivell'd, 

Man  seeks  in  vain  to  find* 
Then  tell  me.  Prince— this  tree. 
What  may  its  likeness  be  ? 

[Sits  4ow9* 
Calaf  {after  considering  for  a  time,  with  his  ^es  raised,  makes 

his  obeisance  to  the  PrinCtssO 
Too  happy,  Princess,  would  thy  slave  be,  if 
No  ridoles  more  obscure  than  this  await  him. 
The  ancient  tree  that  still  renews  its  verdure. 
On  which  men  blossom  and  decay,  whose  leaver 
On  one  side  seek,  on  the  other  flee  the  sun. 
On  whose  green  ^ind  ao  manv  names  are  gmvep^ 
Which  only  last  so  long  as  it  is  ^een, 
Tk9^  tree  is  Time,  with  all  its  nights  and  days. 
Pantalon  U^ufi^Uy')  Tartaglia,  he  has  hi^  it. 
Tartaglia.  To  a  hair  I 

Doctors  (breaking  ppen  the  seoledpochet*) 
Optime,  optime,  optimej  Time,  Time,  Time^ 
It  is  Time.  [Uusic. 

JJtoum  (joj/fulfg.)  The  favour  of  the  Gods  go  wiih  thee,  son. 
And  help  uiee  also  throvgh  the  other  riddles. 
Zelima.  Oh  Heaven  assist  him  I 
Adelma  {aside.)  Heaven  assist  him  not 
Let  it  not  bfii  that  she,  the  cruel  one. 
Should  gidn  him,  and  the  lovii^-hearied  lose. 

Turandot  {in  anger.)   And  shall  he  conquery  ahaU  my  pride  be 
humbled  ? 
No,  by  the  Qods  I— Thou  self-contented  fool,   (2V  Calaf) 
Joy  not  so  early.    Listen  and  interpret. 

(Mises  again,  and  declaims  as  before.) 
Know^st  thou  the  picture  softly  rounded 
That  lights  itself  with  inward  gleam» 
Whose  hues  are  every  moment  duulging. 
Yet  ever  fair  and  peitect  seem ; 
Within  the  narrowest  pannel  painted* 
Set  In  the  narrowest  frame  alof^e ; 
Yet  all  the  glorious  scenes  around  ua 
Are  only  through  that  picture  shewn  ? 

Or  know'st  thou  that  serenest  crystal. 
Whose  brightness  shames  the  diamond's  blaze. 
That  shines  so  clear,  yet  never  scorqhes, 
Tliat  draws  a  world  within  its  rays; 
The  blue  of  heaven,  its  bright  refiection» 
•      Within  its  ma^c  mirror,  leaves. 

And  yet  the  light  that  s^kles  from  it 
Seems  lovelier  oft  than  it  receives  ? 

Caktf  {bending  low  to  the  Princess,  after  a  short  consideration.) 
Chide  not,  exalted  beauty,  that  thy  servant 
Thus  dares  again  to  hazard  a  solution. 
This  tender  picture,  which,  with  smallest  frame 
Encompassed,  mirrors  even  immensity ; 
The  crystal  in  which  heaven  and  eartti  are  painted 
Yet  renders  back  things  lovelier  even  than  they ; 
It  is  the  eye,  the  world's  receptacle— 
Thine  eye,  when  it  looks  lovingly  on  me. 

Pantalon  {springing  upjoyfuug.) 
Tartaglia,  by  my  soul  he  hath  hit  the  mark, 
Even  i'  the  centre. 

Tartaglia,  As  I  Hvq  'tis  true. 
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Doctors  (opening  the  packet.) 
Optime^  opiime,  optime,'*th6  $>ye,  ^e  Ejri9,  U  u  thu  ^/e. 

IMusuu 
JJUnm.  What  unexpected  fortune  !  (xradpitf  gfffih 
Let  him  but  reach  the  mark  once  more  I 
Zelima,  O  that  it  were  the  l^at  I 
Adehna.  Woe's  me>  he  conquers  I  he  ii  \o^  to  W^  \ 

[To  turflntfot. 
Princess,  thy  glory  is  departed.    Canst  thoi^ 
Submit  to  this ;  shall  all  thy  former  triumpih^ 
^  tipnushed  in  a  momenit  ? 
'Surandot  (rising  pn  the  highest  incUgnation,) 

Sooner  shall 
Earth  cr]amble  into  ruin.    No.    I  l^U  tfrne. 
Presumptuous  youth^  I  do  but  hate  the^  ff^oxBs 
The  more  thou  hop'at  to  conAuar—io  poiiii^w  is^^ 
Wait  not  my  last  enigma*    riy  iU  once, 
Leave  this  Divan  for  ever.    Save  thvael/. 

Calaf,  It  is  tbv  hate  AlQf^t  adored  Ffltfifi^, 
That  could  appal  or  agita^  my  hearty 
Let  my  unhappy  heaa  sink  y  tfie  dua^ 
If  it  unworthy  be  to  touch  thy  boaon^. 

AUffum,  0  ylel<j|^  beloved  j^on,  and  tempt  no  fytAef 
The  gods,  whp  jtwxce  have  £avourAd  thae.    N>ow  9fie, 
Nay  crowned  with  honour,  thou  canat  J^^ave  t^  field* 
Two  conquests  nought  avail  tfaiee,  )£  the  third. 
The  all-dcK^isive,  be  not  won.    The  ^eare^ 
The  summit  bUII  the  heavier  .is  the  fall. 
And  thou— O,  be  content  with  this,  my  dlWShAa'f 
Desist,  and  try  him  with  no  more  enigmas. 
He  hatii  done  what  never  pirince  before  jjum  didrrr 
Give  him  thj  hand  then,  h/d  ip  worthy  of  i^ 
/ifxi  e^.d  tne  trial. 

[Zelima  moft^s  imploring,  and  4jf^eim9  Ifiisn^ctng 
gesiurfis  to  f^cmdot, 
Turandot,  End  the  trial,  say'st  tho\i  ? 
Crive  hi^  m  hand  ?  JKO;  nevc^r.    X^^e  enig^iaa 
The  law  hath  said.    The  law  shall  take  itp  oouiw). 

Qahf,  JjiCi  t(ie  law  take  its  coune.    My  life  is  placed 
In  t^e  gods'  bauds.    Death  then  pr  Turandot 
Turandot*  Deat^i  be  it  then^Defttli*    Dpfit  .t^pu  Jh^  me. 

Prince  ?         [Uising^  and proceecUng  Hq  dcqatm  as  be/ore. 
What  is  that  weapon,  pri;sed  by  fewj 
Which  in  ^  monarch's  hand  we  vje^ 
W^ose  n^ture^  like  the  mucderoua  blade. 
To  trapiple  and  to  wound  seems  made; 
xQt  bloo^l^s  are  the  wounds  it  makes, 
7*0  all  it  gives,  from  none  it  takes; 
It  makes  the  stubborn  earth  our  pwn, 
Jt  gives  :to  life  its  tranquil  t^ne* 
'though  mightiest  empires  it  hath  grq^pd(^J 
Though  oldest  cities  it  hath  founded^ 
The  &une  of  war  it  iiever  lit, 
And  happy  they  wl^o  hold  by  it  ? 
Say,  Prince,  what  mav  that  .^eapoh  be. 
Or  else  farewejl  to  life  and  me  ^ 

[With  these  last  jvords  sfie, tears  c^her  veiL 
Look  here,  and  if  thou  canst,  preserve  thy  senses. 
Die,  or  unfold  tide  Riddle  I 

Calaf  (confused,  find  holdit^  his  hand  before  his  ^esO 
O  dazzling  light  of  heaven,  Q  blmdiog  beauty! 

Altoum.  O  Go^,itie  gi^ows  confu3efi— ius  seni^^wan^^r; 
Compose  thyself,  ipy  9pn^  (joUeqt  ^j  ti^op^tp. 
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Zelima.  How  my  heartbeats ! 

Addma  {aside,)  Mine  art  thou  yet,  beloved, 
ril  save  thee  yet    Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Pantahn  (to  Calqfi  )  O,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  let  not  hia 
senses    * 
Take  leave  of  him  I  Courage,  look  up,  my  Prince--^ 

0  woe  is  me,  I  fear  me  allis  over  I 
Tartaglia  (with  mock  gravity  to  himself,) 

Would  dignity  jiermit,  weM  fly  in  person 
To  fetch  him  vmegar. 

Turandot  (looking  with  a  steady  countenance  on  the  Prinee, 
who  still  stands  immovcd)le,)    Unfortunate  1 
Thou  wouldst  provoke  thy  ruin,  take  it  then. 

Ckdaf  (who  has  recovered  his  composurcy  turns  with  a  calm 
smile  and  obeisance  to  Turandot,) 
It  was  thy  beauty  only,  heavenly  Princess, 
lliat  with  its  blinding  and  o'erpowering  beam 
Burst  on  me  so,  and  for  a  moment  took 
My  senses  prisoners.    I  am  not  vanquished. 
That  iron  weapon  prized  of  few,  yet  gracing 
The  hand  of  China^s  emperor  itself. 
On  the  first  day  of  each  returning  year ; 
That  weapon,  which,  more  harmless  than  the  sword. 
To  industry  the  stubborn  earth  subjected ; — 
Who,  from  the  wildest  wastes  of  Tartary, 
Where  only  hunters  roam,  and  shepherds  pasture. 
Could  enter  here,  and  view  this  blooming  land. 
The  green  and  golden  fields  that  wave  around  us. 
Its  many  hundred  many-peopled  towns. 
Blest  in  the  calm  protection  of  the  law ; 
Nor  reverence  that  goodliest  instrument. 
That  gave  these  blessings  birth,  the  gentle  plough. 

Paniahn,  O  God  be  praised  at  last !    Let  me  embrace  thee; 

1  scarcely  can  contain  myself  for  joy. 

Tartaglia.  Grod  bless  his  majesty  the  Emperor !    All 
Is  over ;  sorrow  has  an  end  at  last 
Doctors  (breaking  open  the  packet,)  The  Plough,  the  Plough,  it 
is  the  Plough  I 

Cill  the  instruments  Join  in  a  hud  crash.     Turandot 
sinks  upon  her  throne  m  a  swoon, 
Zelima  (employed  about  Turandot,)  Look  up,  my  Princess.    0 
compose  thyself. 
The  prize  is  his,  the  lovely  Prince  has  conquered. 

Adelma.  (aside,)  The  prize  is  his,  and  he  is  lost  to  me. 
Lost,  said  I  r    No.   Yet  there  is  room  for  hope* 
[Altoum^  overpowered  with  joy,  descends  from  his  throne,  assisted 
by  Pantalon  and  Tartaglia.    The  Doctors  rise  from  their  seats, 
and  retire  towards  the  background.    All  the  doors  are  opened, 
and  the  people  are  seen  without.     The  music  continues.] 
Altoum  (to  Turandot,)  No  more,  thank  heaven,  riialt  thou  re- 
main my  torment. 
Unnatural  child.    The  fearful  penalty 
Of  the  law  is  paid.    Misfortune  hath  an  end. 
Come  to  my  he^  beloved  prince.    With  joy 
I  hail  thee  as  my  son-in-law. 

Turandot  (who  has  recovered  her  senses,  rushes  in  desperation 
from  her  throne,  and  throws  herself  between  them.) 

Stay,  stay. 
Let  him  not  dare  to  hope  to  be  my  husband  I 
The  trial  was  too  easy.    He  must  solve 
Three  riddles  here  in  the  divan  anew. 
They  took  me  by  surprise,  vouchsafed  me  not 
Time  to  prepare  as  I  had  wished  to  do. 
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AUaitm.    No»  cruel  daughter«^thou  art  caugh^  and  hope  not 
By  artful  doubles  to  escape  the  toil. 
The  law's  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  so 
The  assembled  council  shall  pronounce  their  sentence. 

Pcmtahn.    I^blj^  by  your  leave,  most  stony-hearted  PrincesB, 
No  need  to  coin  new  riddles,  nor  to  cut 
New  heads  off*    There— there  stands  your  man  I    In  brief. 
The  law  hath  had  its  course.    The  banquet  waits 
To  have  Us  course.    What  says  my  learned  colleague  ? 

TartagUa.    The  law  has  had  its  course.    No  more  beheading. 
Joy  follows  grief.    Let  marriage  follow  both. 

Altounu    Let  the  procession  towards  the  temple  move ; 
The  stranger  tell  his  name,  and  on  the  spot 
The  nuptials  be  performed* 

Turandot  {throwing  herself  in  his  way,)  Delay,  O  father, 
A  brief  delay ! 

AlUmm.                    Not  for  an  hour.    I  am 
Resolved.    Ungrateful  girl  I    Too  long  already. 
To  mine  own  srief  and  torment,  have  1  yielded 
A  forced  obedience  to  thy  cruel  will. 
Thy  sentence  is  pronounced,  it  stands  recorded ; 
Writ  in  the  blood  of  those  ten  sacrifices. 
Whom  thy  remorseless  pride  hath  doomed  to  death. 
I  have  kept  my  word,  do  thou  keep  thine,  or  by 
The  sacred  head  of  Fo,  I  swear 

T^urandot  (throws  herself  at  his  feet.)   O  father  I 
Allow  me  but  a  day. 

AUoum.  No,  not  an  hour  I 

ril  hear  no  further ;  to  the  temple— on. 

Turandot  (despairingly).  Then  shall  the  temple  be  to  me  a  grave  I 
I  cannot,  ana  I  will  not,  oe  his  bride. 
I'd  sooner  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  bend 
In  sad  submission  to  this  haughty  man. 
The  very  name,  the  very  thought  of  being 
His  slave,  seems  in  itself  annibilation. 

Calaf,  Thou  pitiless,  inexorable  being, 
Rise  up^what  mortal  could  withstand  thy  tears  ? 
(To  AUoum.)  Sire, be  entreated.    I  myself  implore 
This  favour.    Grant  her  the  delay  she  asks. 
How  could  I  e'er  be  happy  while  she  hates  me  ? 
I  love  her  far  too  tenderly  to  bear 
Her  grief,  her  agony.    O  thou  insensible. 
If  the  true  love  of  a  true  heart  avail  not 
To  touch  thy  heart,  tbine  let  the  triumph  be ; 
Mine  thou  shalt  never  be  against  thy  will. 
,  But  couldst  thou  look  into  this  bleedine  heart, 
I  know  thou  wouldst  feel  pity.    Dost  Uiou  still 
Thirst  for  my  blood  ?  So  be  it.    Let  the  trial. 
Sire,  recommence.    Welcome  to  me  is  death. 
For  now  I  am  aweary  of  existence. 

AUoum,  No,  no,  it  Is  resolved.    Forth — to  the  temple ; 
Tempt  me  no  more  with  prayers,  imprudt^nt  youUi. 

Turandot,  To  tbe  temple,  then,  but  at  ihe  altar  will 
Thy  daughter  know  the  way  to  die. 

Calaf,  Die!  heavens! 

No!  Ere  it  come  to  that— hear  me,  O  Emperor, 
This  only  favour  let  thy  kindness  yield. 
Let  me  in  turn,  in  this  august  divan, 
Prescribe  for  her  a  riddle  to  interpret. 
'Tis  this :  What  is  the  name  and  race  of  him, 
The  Prince,  who,  to  preserve  a  weary  life. 
Was  doom'd  a  while  to  drudge  a  lowly  slave. 
And  nowy  upon  the  pinnacle  of  hope. 
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h  yftt  more  faaplesB  than  he  liras  before  ? 
To-morrow,  cruel  one,  in  this  divan 
Declare  this  Prince's  and  his  father's  name. 
If  thou  canst  not,  herd  let  my  sufferings  en4. 
Let  thiA  dear  hand  be  mine  ;  but  if  thou  canst. 
Then  with  my  life  I  pay  the  penalty. 

TurandoU    I  arfi  C<mtented,  t'rince.    Oti  this  cotidittoii 
I  am  ToUrs. 
Xehnut,     t  begin  again  to  tremble. 
Adeima.    And  I  iti  hope  anew. 
Altawau  But  I  am  not 

Gdntented.    IperMlt  It  flot.    the  law 
S^ll  have  its  aue  fulfilment. 

Calaf  (falls  at  his  feet.)    Mighty  Emperor  I 
If  pTsym  may  move  ihfee— if  thy  daughter's  life 
And  mhie  be  dear  to  thee,  oh,  grant  the  prayer  I 
May  Heavdt  forbid  that  lin  iiught  oppose 
Her  pleasure :  If  thcf  v^llh  it,  let  me  die. 
To-morrow,  if  she  cati,  in  the  divan 
Let  her  resolve  my  riddle. 

Turandot.  Heiivenl^  I  he  darea 

To  mock  me,  dares  to  ftet  me  at  defiance  1 

Altmtni.  Unthinking  youth,  thou  know'st  not  what  thou  aak'at; 
Know'st  ilot  her  depth  and  subtil ty  of  soul. 
But  be  it  so.    Let  tnis  new  trial  be  t 
I  free  her  of  her  pledge,  if  that  to-morrow 
In  the  divan  she  can  declare  those  names. 
But  come  what  may,  at  least  no  more  of  murder. 
Let  her  succeed  or  fail,,  thou  shalt  depart 
In  t>eace ;  too  taUch  of  blood  has  flowed  already. 
Fofiow  me,  thoughtless  Prince— what  hast  thou  done  ? 
[  The  march  recommences,    Altoum  goes  out  majestically  by  one 
door,  with  the  PaiNCE,  Pantalon,  Tartaglia,  the  Doctors, 
and  the  Guard  ;  TurAndot,  Adelma,  Zeuha,  and  the  female 
slaves  on  the  other. 


The  ingenuity  of  Turanddt  at  once 
perceives  that  the  enigtna  bf  Calaf 
relates  to  himself,  bu^  ignoi'ant  of 
any  clue  to  his  birth,  snb  almost  de- 
spairs  of  detecting  the  secret ;  but. 
^by  the  incautious  disclosiit'efi  or 
Skirina,  the  wife  of  Barak  and  mdthef 
of  Zelima,the  Princess  asdertalns  the 
residence  of  the  unknown  witn  Ba- 
rak, and,  instigated  by  Adelma,  who, 
for  purposes  of  her  own,  promotes 
in  the  meantime  the  views  of  the 
Princess,  Barak  is  arrested  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  is  in  conversa- 
tion wiUi  hiH  fbrmer  master  Timur, 
who  has  just  reached  Pekin  in  search 
of  his  son.  The  conduct,  the  lan- 
guage of  Timur,  excite  suspicion, 
and  Doth  the  exiled  monarch  aUd  the 
ex-minister  are  brought  together  in- 
to the  presence  of  the  Princess.  The 
whole  deportment  of  Turandot  sh  e  ws 
tliat  Galu  has  made  an  impression 
on  her  heart ;  but  wounded  vanity 
contends  with  love,  and,  aided  by 
the  jealous  and  interested  counseld 
of  Adelma,  determines  her,  if  (ibBsi- 


ble,  to  discover  the  secret  and,  even 
at  the  cost  of  her  o^n  hapbinese,  to 
humble  the  successful  CEoipua,  who 
had  solved  ner  riddles.  She  en- 
deavours, by  threats,,  to  extort  from 
Timur  the  secret  of  yaiafs  name 
and  birth;  in  the  violence  of  bis 
emotion  he  betrays  himself  so  far  as 
to  shew  that  Calaf  is  his  son,  but  no 
menaces  can  extort  from  him  any 
thing  farther.  Adelma^  however, 
now  steps  forward,  and  undertakes, 
by  some  device  or  otoef,  to  ascertain 
ere  the  next  morning  the  name  and 
family  of  the  unknown.  Her  secret 
purpose  is  to  disclose  her  love,  and 
either  to  persuade  the  Prince  to  fly 
with  her  immediately,  or  if  she  find 
him  inexorable,  by  betraying  to  Tu- 
randot the  important  secret,  to  en- 
sure his  rejection  by  her ;  as  she  all 
along  indulges  the  hope,  that  if  the 
Prince  were  once  freed  from  his  pas- 
sion for  Turandot,  her  owd  attach- 
ment would  meet  with  a  return. 
The  Prmcess,  inspired  by  her  confi- 
dence, recovers  ner  hopes ,  and  di- 
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recto  her  to  use  etery  effort  to  get 
poaeesion  of  the  secret.  She  even 
resisto  the  entreaties  of  her  father, 
to  whom,  in  the  meantime,  the  infor- 
mation of  Calafs  name  and  rank  has 
heen  accidentally  communicated, 
and  who  offers  to  impart  to  her  tiie 
secreli  so  as  to  ensure  her  triumph 
in  the  divan,  if  she  will  ohl}rpledge 
betself  to  give  her  hand  to  Cfalaf  at 
l^t  Pride  still  prevails  over  afflic- 
tion, she  rejects  her  filther*s  offer, 
and  throws  herself  upon  the  inven- 
tion and  enterprise  of  Adelma. 

With  this  view  every  scheme  is 
put  in  requisition.  For  security's 
sdce,  Calar  has  been  by  the  Empe- 
ror's directions  removed  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  strict  orders  ffiven  that  no 
one  should  be  admittea  to  his  apart- 
ments. He  has  laid  himself  weary 
and  anxious  on  his  couch.  In  hopes 
of  being  abl^  -by  rest,  to  compose 
himself  for  the  agitating  scene  or  the 
morrow.  His  rest,  however,  is  soon 
broken,  for  the  guards  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  agency  of  Adelma. 
F^rst  Skirina  endeavours  to  extract 
the  secret  from  him  by  a  feiened 
tale  of  his  father's  danger,  and  his 
anxiety  to  receive  from  him  a  note 
written  with  his  Own  hand.  This 
shidlow  device,  however,  Calaf  im- 
mediately penetrates,  and  Skirina  is 
8oon  diitiittSed.  Her  daughter  Ze- 
lima,  who  succeeds  her,  fares  no 
better.  The  poor  tdhnented  Prince 
has  agUA  ihrowii  himself  on  his 
couch,  when  his  slumbers  are  in- 
tethipll^  a  ihhrd  time  by  the  to« 
trance  of  a  more  formidable  tempter, 
Adelma.  She  discloses  her  name, 
her  rank,  her  })aMibil,  tod  urgdii 
every  possible  motive  to  induce 
GaJaf  to  abandon  his  hopeless  pas* 
sion ;  biit  in  vain.  Calaf  fbels  gra- 
titude to  her,  but  to  love  his  heart  is 
insecessible.    9h^  eten  at  last  ac- 


cuses Turandot  of  a  plot  to  murder 
him  next  morning  on  his  way  to  the 
divan.  .  Even  this  cannot  cure  the 
passion  of  the  unfortunate  Prince ; 
he  continues  to  love,  even  while  he 
shudders  at  the  supposed  barbarity 
of  his  beautiful  iaol.  But,  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  agonized  feelings, 
the  names  of  his  fmfaer  and  himself 
—the  hapless  Hmur,  and  yet  more 
hapless  Calaf— escape  him.  Adelma 
is  now  in  possession  of  his  secret. 
Finding  every  argument  vain,  she 
leaves  him  to  communicate  it  to  her 
mistress.  And  now,  as  Cidaf  fondly 
hopes  that  his  interruptions  are  at 
an  end,  and  that  tired  Nature's  sweet 
restorer  is  to  be  his  fbr  an  hour  or 
two,  the  officers  of  the  serafflio  enter, 
to  sav  that  daybreak  is  at  hand,  and 
that  he  must  prepare  for  the  divan. 
A  rapid  and  almost  breathless  in« 
terest  pervades  this  act,  from  which 
we  should  have  most  willingly  quo- 
ted, if  we  had  not  already  indulged 
at  such  length,  and  if  the  catastrophe 
of  the  story— the  scehe  in  the  divan 
—did  not  vet  remain. 

The  fifth  act  opens  in  the  divan. 
Calaf  expresses  his  surprise  that  he 
has  reached  it  without  the  threatened 
attempt  being  made  unon  his  life; 
but  a  6e^p  feeling  m  anxiety  and 
despondency  rests  on  his  mind, 
\thich  all  his  effbrts,  And  the  encou* 
ragement  of  the  Emperor,  cannot 
ehable  him  to  shake  off.  Some  pre- 
sehtiment  within  seettis  to  forewarn 
him  that  Turandot  htts  discovered 
his  secret  At  this  haoment  a  me- 
lancholy match  is  heard,  and  the 
PriUb^SSi  With  hfer  .att(ilid«hts,  all  in 
the  deepest  mburtilhg,  enter  the  hall. 
Turandot  ascends  h^t  tHf  bhe,  amidst 
profound  silence  ahd  dfeep  anxiety 
«ltndfag  the  audience,  thed  turns  to 
Calaf;  and  speaks. 


These  mourning  garments^  IJnknown  t^aiNCE^the  grief 
That  clouds  tlie  countenances  of  my  trabi 
To  thee  may  seem  a  welcome  spectacle* 
I  see  the  altar  all  bedeck'd,  the  priest 
Stand  ready  for  the  bridal,    t  can  read 
Scorn  in  each  look,  and  I  could  weep  for  bitterness. 
Wliat  art  and  deepest  science  could  effect, 
To  win  the  conquest  from  thee,— to  avert 
This  hour  which  shames  my  glory,  I  have  tried 
In  yujti — and  now  I  bend  me  to  my  fate. 
'  biihf,  Coula  Turandot  but  read  my  heart,  and  see 

Sow  much  her  sorrow  overcasts  my  joy^ 
er  wrath  Would  oe  disarmed.    Was  it  a  crime 
To  strive  for  such  a  prize  ?   Would  it  not  be 
A  greater  still  to  yield  it  like  a  coward  ? 
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AUounu    She  is  unworthy  of  thy  condescensioiiy 

0  Prince.    'Tis  now  her  turn  to  yield ;  and  whether 
She  yield  with  graceful  dlgmityy  or  struggle 

\^th  all  her  se^s  waywardness — the  nuptials 
Shdl  straight  proceed.    What^hol  Let  joyful  music 
Proclaim  to  all 

TurandoU       Patience^  not  quite  so  fast. 

[Rising  and  turning  io  Calaf, 
My  triumph  is  complete.    I  did  but  raise 
Thy  heart  unto  the  pinnacle  of  hope, 
That  I  might  plunge  it  deeper  in  aespair. 

[Slowly t  and  with  an  elevated  voice. 
Hear,  Galaf,  Timur's  son  ; — Quit  this  divan. 
Both  names  my  deep  invention  hath  discovered. 
Gro  seek  another  bnae,  and  woe  to  thee 
And  all  that  dare  contend  with  Turandot. 

Calqfi    O  miserable  me ! 

Altdum,  Gods  I  is  it  possible  ? 

Pantalon.    O  holy  Catharine  I 

TartagUa.  By  the  head  of  Fo, 

My  wits  are  at  a  stand. 

Calaf.    All  lost— all  hope  for  ever  gone ! — Ah  I  where, 
IVhere  shall  I  turn  for  comfort  ?  None  can  help  me. 

1  am  myself  the  suicide ;  I  lose 

My  love  because  I  loved  her  all  too  well. 
<     Why  did  I  not,  of  purpose,  fail  to  solve 

The  enigmas  ?    Then  my  head  to-day  had  found 
A  quiet  pillow  on  the  lap  of  death, 
This  suffocating  heart  a  breathing  room. 
Why,  gracious  Emperor,  wouldst  thou  mitigate 
For  me  the  bloody  ordinance  of  the  law. 
That  with  my  head  I  mi^ht  have  paid  the  forfeit. 
If  she  had  solved  the  enigma.    Then  at  last 
She  had  been  satisfied,  and  I  at  rest 

[A  murmur  of  disapprobation  among  the  people  in  the  background 
Altoum.  Calaf,  my  tottering  age  can  bear  no  more ; 
This  unexpected  thunderstroke  nas  crushed  me. 

Turandot  (aside  to  Zelima,)  His  silent  anguish  moves  me,  Zelima, 
No  longer  can  I  steel  my  heart  against  him. 
Zelima  (aside  to  Turandot.)   O  yield  thee,  then,  at  once.    See 
there^-the  people 
Already  grow  impatient 

Aaelma  (in  extreme  agitation.)    Life  and  death 
Depend  upon  tnis  moment 

tkdaf.  But  what  needs 

The  sword  of  the  law  to  end  a  life  already 
Intolerable  ? 

[He  advances  to  the  throne  of  Turandot. 
Yes,  relentless  Princess  I 
Here  stands  that  Calaf  whom  thou  knowest^— that  Calaf 
Whom  as  a  nameless  stranger  thou  didst  hate. 
And  now,  no  longer  nameless,  hatest  still. 
Now,  cruel  Princess,  thou  shalt  have  thy  wilL 
I  will  no  longer  with  my  presence  darken 
The  sun  to  thee.    Here— at  thy  feet — 

[Draws  a  dagger  and  is  about  to  stab  himself    At  the  some  mo* 
ment  Adelha  makes  a  motion  to  prevent  nimy  and  Turandot 
rushes  from  her  throne, 
Turandot  (falling  upon  his  arm  with  a  look  of  terror  and  love.) 

Oh  I  Calaf! 
[Both  continue  for  some  time  immovable,  and  gazing  on  each  other. 
Alioum.  What  do  I  see  ? 
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Caiaf  (after  a  pause,) 

Tbou !  Thou  wouldst  prevent  my  death  I 
la  this  thy  pity  ?  Wouldat  thou  have  me  live 
A  loveless,  Jifeleasy  comfortless  existence  ? 
Think'st  thou  thy  charms  even  can  control  despair  ? 
Here  ends  thy  power.'  Kill  me  thou  mayst — thou  canst  not 
Compel  me  to  live  on.    Off— let  me  die ; 
And  if  a  spark  of  pity  still  survive^ 
Reserve  it  for  my  father — he  is  here 
In  Pekin — ^he  hath  need  of  comfort^  since 
The  staff  of  his  old  see  is  gone,  since  fate 
Bereaves  him  of  his  dear  and  only  son. 

[Again  attempts  to  stab  himself, 

Turandot  (throwing  herself  into  his  arms,)  Live,  Calaf. 
Thou  shalt  live,  and  live  for  me. 
I  am  conquer'd.    I  disguise  my  love  no  longer. 
Fly,  Zelima,  to  those  unfortunates ; 
Carry  them  news  of  comfort,  freedom,  joy. 

Zelima*  Ah,  me!  how  gladly. 

Adehna.  It  is  time  to  die. 

Since  hope  is  at  an  end. 

Calaf.  Gods,  do  I  dream  ? 

Turandot,  I  will  not  shine  in  borrowed  glories.  Prince, 
To  which  I  have  no  claim.    Know,  then — and  let 
The  whole  world  know  it — to  no  skill  of  mine, 
To  chance  alone  and  thy  surprise  I  owe 
The  secret  of  thy  name  and  race.    Thyself, 
Last  night,  declared  them  to  my  slave  Adelma. 
Both  names  unwittingly  escaped  thy  lips. 
Through  her  I  have  obtained  them.    Thou  art  therefore 
The  victor.    Thine  alone  the  praise  should  be. 
But  not  alone  that  justice  asks  it, — not 
In  forced  obedience  to  die  law. — No,  Prince, 
But  mine  own  heart's  unfettered  impulses, 
I  give  myself  to  thee.    That  heart  was  thine. 
Even  from  the  earliest  moment  that  I  saw  thee. 

Adelma,  O  martjrrdom  beyond  compare  I 

Ckdaf  (who  has  stood  during  all  this  time  as  if  in  a  dream,  now 
appears  for  the  first  time  to  come  to  himself,  and  clasps  the 
Princess  with  ecstasy  in  his  arms,)  Thou-«-mine  I 
Let  me  not  die  with  this  excess  of  bliss. 

Altounu  The  blessing  of  the  gods  be  with  thee,  daughter, 
Shice  thou  at  last  bringst  comfort  to  my  age. 
Let  all  our  former  sufferings  be  forgotten. 
This  moment  heals  all  wounds. 

Pantalon,  A  marriage,  then  I 

A  marriage,  ho  I  Make  room,  ye  learned  doctors. 

Tartaglia.  Room— room,  there;  let  their  faith  forthwith 
be  i>lighted. 

Adelma*  Live,  then,  hard-hearted  man;  live  happy  with  her. 
Whom  from  my  inmost  soul  I  hate.  [To  Turandot. 

Yes,  know 
I  never  loved  thee,  that  I  hate  thee,  and. 
Through  hatred,  only  counterfeited  love. 
I  did  disclose  those  names  but  in  the  hope 
To  tear  thy  love  from  thee,  and  with  the  man 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved,  ere  thou  hadst  seen  him 
To  fly  to  happier  lands.    This  very  night. 
While  in  thy  service  I  appeared  so  actfve> 
I  tried  all  arts,  even  caiumny  itself, 
To  make  him  fly  with  me.    It  would  not  be. 
Those  names  which  in  his  agony  escaped  him 
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I  did  betray,  in  hope  that,  banish'd  from  thee, 
He'd  throw  himself  into  Adelma't  arms. 
Vain  hope  !  he  loved  too  tenderly,  and  chose 
Rather  to  die  for  thee,  than  live  for  me. 
My  efforts  were  in  vain.    One  thing  alone 
Remains  within  my  power.    I,  like  thyself. 
Am  come  of  royal  lineage,  and  must  blush 
That  I  have  groan'd  in  slavish  bonds  so  long. 
Of  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  all 
That  to  my  heart  were  dear,  thou  hast  deprived  me ; 
And  now  thou  dost  bereave  me  of  my  love. 
Take  then  the  wretched  remnant  of  our  nice» 
Myself,  to  join  the  rest    Fll  live  no  longer. 

[She  lifts  the  dagger,  which  Turandot  had  wrested  from 
Galap,  from  the  graiauL 
Despair  it  was  that  drew  this  damr ;  now 
It  finds  at  last  the  heart  for  which  'twas  destined. 

Calaf  (clasping  her  by  the  arm.)  Adelma,  O  be  calm  I 

Adelma,  Leave  me,  unrnfefal  one; 
What,  see  thee  happy  in  her  arms  ?— No,  never  I 

Calaf.  Thou  shaft  not  die.    'Tis  to  thy  fortunale 
Deceit  I  owe  it,  that  this  noble  heart. 
Foe  to  constraint,  hath  voluntarily  yielded 
To  make  me  happy.    Gracious  Emperor, 
If  my  warm  prayers  have  any  weight  wiUi  thee. 
Bestow  on  her  once  more  the  gift  of  freedom ; 
Let  the  first  pledge  of  happmess  for  us 
Be,  to  make  others  happy. 

Turandot.  I,  too,  father. 
Unite  my  prayers  with  his.    I  must  appear 
Too  hateful  to  her.    Me  she  could  not  pardon, 
Tfor  would  she  think  my  pardon  was  ^cere. 
Let  her  go  free,  and  if  a  higher  favour 
Be  yet  in  store  for  her,  let  it  be  granted. 
Too  many  tears  were  made  to  flow  befor«, 
And  now  must  haste  the  more  to  scatter  joy. 

And  now,  we  ask  our  readers,  of  in  degree,  but  the  same  in  kind  with 
whom  we  suppose  one  in  every  two  that  of  our  own  English  dramatists 
hundred  may  perhaps  have  heard  of  of  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  we  have  al* 
Gozzi*s  name,  whether  the  Venetian  ways  thought  that  in  these  almost 
be  not  a  man  of  imagination  and  ta*  forgotten  dramas,  instinct  as  they  are 
lent;  whether  the  drama  from  which  wiUi  poetical  fire,  abounding  in  na- 
we  have  quoted  so  liberally,  and  tural  and  forcible  dialogue,  adorned 
others  not  inferior  to  it,  be  not  anima-  with  the  richest  and  most  varied  co- 
ted  by  a  dramatic  interest,  and  a  poe-  louring  of  imagination,  ])assing  so 
tical8pirit,moreanalogoustothelree-  gracefully  from  the  tragic  to  the 
dom  and  force  of  our  own  dramatists,  comic,  and,  above  all,  carrying  along 
than  to  the  colder  character  of  the  with  tiiem  the  sympathy  and  interest 
continental  stage  ?  Has  he  not  con-  of  the  readers,  amidst  all  their  wan- 
trived  to  impart  to  the  fantastic  cha-  derings  beyond  the  visible  diurnal 
racter  of  Oriental  fable,  the  earnest-  sphere,  the  Italians  might  have  found 
ness,  the  deep  feeling,  the  resHty  of  perhaps  a  better  model  of  dramatic 
the  poetry  of  the  West^  art,  than  in  the  monotonous  beauty 

-  And  wonder,  wild  of  Arabesque  com-     ^^  Metastasio's  operas,  with  his  fell- 
bined  pervading  pnnciple  of  pastoral  love. 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade  r  ^'^  hismachinery  of  suspended  dag- 

gers  and  indispensable  confidantes. 

For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  hesi-  who  knew  every  thing  before ;  or  in 

tate  to  say,  that  though  we  do  not  the  sententious  pomp  and  meagre 

look  upon  his  works  as  characteristic  abstractions  of  that  man  of  one  idea, 

of  the  Italian  mind,  but  rather  as  and  that  too,  that  least  susceptible 

mdicatingageniusyinferior^no  doubt,  of  dramatic  yariety^^Victor  Alfieri. 
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OHAlACmS  OF  PASSION  AMD  IMACIINATION. 

SRAKSPBABB. 

What  is  Passion  ?  The  art  and  act  skf.    But  now  nobody  is  young  ex- 

of  suffBrinff.    What  is  Imagination  ?  cept  the  old.  '<  There  are  youDg  wo* 

The  art  ana  act  of  creatfaig.  The  two  men  in  these  days/'  says  the  Imj  to 

together?  Poetry,  dealing  with  mor-  whose  delightful  book  about  Shak- 

tsl  pleasure  and  pain^and  thereby  su-  speare  we  return, ''  but  there  is  no 

blimiog  even  while  it  saddens,  beau-  such  thinff  as  youth— »the  bloom  of 

tifymg  even  while  it  troubles  life  existence  Is  sacrificed  to  a  fashion- 

and  death.    Dwell  they  in  more  im«  able  education,  and  where  we  should 

SeriaJ  power  in  man's  or  woman's  find  the  rose>buds  of  the  spring,  we 

eart?  We  who  are  every  inch  a  see  only  the  full-blown,  flaunting, 

man,  say  in  woman's — you  who  are  precocious  roses  of  the  hot>bed." 

every  inch  a  woman,  say  in  man's.  If  we  ever  marry,  it  shall  be  an 

Brightly  bum  they  both  in  both,  when  old  woman-«-a  woman  who,  whether 

fair  bosom  meets  bold,  and  saints  or  fat  and  fair  or  not,  shall  at  least  be 

linners  feel  forty.    Not  a  "  full-blown,  flaunt* 

«  nut  Love  to  heayen.  and  heaven  ii  '»«•  P"*^';!!"  T  "^  *^«  ^T^"* 

j^Y^  >•                 '  butan  ever-blooming,  modest  Christ- 
mas rose,  that  meets  you  at  the  door 

Characters  of  Passion  and  Imagl-  with  a  snowy  shower  of  blossoms, 

nation  I    Where  dwell  they  now-a*  Cankerworse  than  the  smut  in  wheat 

days  in  this  world  ?    In  madhouses.  Boon  eato  away  the  one,  if  frost  not 

The  people  without  keepers,  in  this  blights  it  till  it  wither  i  the  heart  of 

intellectual  age,  acknowledge   not  ^®  *>***•'  ^  sound  as  its  leaves  are 

their  dominion.    They  are  all  good  amiling,   even   like   the   tree  that 

and  loyal  subjects  of  Common  Sense,  flowers  but  in   heaven,   immortal 

He  is  •*  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.**  amaranth. 

Blood-heat  is  now  reduced  to  the  ^^^  one  sometimes  picks  up  on 
temperature  of  milk  and  water  in  a  the  streeto  Sybilline  leaves,  scribbled 
dairy  at  peep  of  dawn ;  and  not  a  with  warnings  for  the  youth  of  this 
pulse  in  male  or  female  wrist  beats  enlightened  a^,  against  the  dangers 
more  than  sixty  to  the  minute.  That  of  romance.  They  may  as  well  be 
strange  sensation  which  is  even  yet  Wd  go  armed  against  the  Griffin  and 
sometimes  felt,  called  fluttering  at  the  Arimaspin.  The  days  of  chivalry 
the  heart,  is  so  called  by  an  elegant  aw  not  gone,  for  when  hay  is  at 
misnomer.  'Tie  but  flatulence  or  eightpence  a-stone,  every  Cockney 
acridity  in  the  stomach.  Indurated  keeps  his  *oss;  but  the  age  of  ro- 
is  the  white  and  eke  the  brown  mat-  mance  is  gone,  we  understand,  even 
ter  of  the  brain ;  and  dulness  dwells  among  milliners,  who  have  betaken 
in  the  deception  of  a  grand  develope-  themselves  to  useful  and  entertain- 
ment -  They  that  look  out  at  the  ing  knowledge.  «  Where  are  they," 
windows  are  darkened."  Dim  is  the  Mrs  Jameson  asks,  "  these  disci- 
Palace  of  the  Soul.  Pia  mater  has  pies  of  poetrv  and  romance— these 
lost  all  sense  of  religion.  Sin  herself  victims  of  disinterested  devotion 
has  grown  stupid,  though  she  sprung  and  believing  truth— all  conscience 
from  the  head  of  Satan ;  and  Virtue  and  tenderness — whom  it  is  so  ne- 
looks  as  if  she  were  her  twin-sister,  cessary  to  guard  against  too  much 
she  who  of  yore  was  a  seraph,  and  confidence  in  others,  and  too  little  in 
drew  her  descent  from  heaven.  themselves— where  are  thev  ?"  And 

The  world  is  in  a  bad  way.  Youth  the  celebrated  echo,  Paddy  Blake, 
used  to  be  clothed,  as  with  a  gar-  answers, "  Nowhere  !** 
ment,  with  genius  and  innocence,  and  Romance  of  old  had,  what  Cole- 
walked  the  earth  in  joy,  unconscious  ridge  so  finely  calls  her  "  Cloudland 
of  its  own  glory,  as  stars  walk  the  gorgeous   land"   hovering  at   sun- 
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rise  or  fiunset^-nay,  all  day  long —  like  Ophelias  *^  sewing  in  their  clo- 

over  Clod-land  till  the  grass  grew  sets."    Most  of  them  are  readers  of 

greener  in  the  emerald  light,  or  Uie  Maga;  and  we  never  write  such  an 

violet  more  "  deeply,  darkly,  heauti-  article  as  this  without  the  happiness 

fully  hlue"  in.  the  cerulean  smile  of  knowing,  that  in  many  a  secret 

that  tinned  earth  with  heaven.  place  the  pages  will  be  illumined  by 

Dissolved  is  all  that  sweet  or  so-  «  ^wo  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  hea- 

lemn  pageantry— and  the  lovely  fe-  ^^^  n 

minine  adorers  of  poetry  and  ro-  * 

mance,  are  only  to  be  found  now  as  Romeo  calls  the  eyes  of  his  Juliet. 

*^  wandering  in  the  Elysian  fields.  Come,  then, — we  exclium  in  the 

with  the  romantic  young  gentlemen,  beautiful  language  of  the  work  be- 

who  are  too  generous,  too  zealous  fore  us — **  O  Love !  thou  Teacher — 

in  defence  of  Innocence,  too  enthu-  O  Grief!  thou  tamer — O  Time !  thou 

siastic  in  the  admiration  of  virtue,  healer  of  human  hearts!  bring  hither 

too  violent  in  the  hatred  of  vice,  too  all  your  deep  and  serious  revelations, 

sincere  in  friendship,  too  faithful  in  And  ye,  too,  rich  fancies  of  unbrui- 

love,  too  active  and  disinterested  in  sed,  unbowed  youth — ye  visions  of 

the  cause  of  truth !"  long-perished  hopes — shadows  of  un- 

The  favourite  philosophy  of  the  born  joys — ^y  colourings    of  the 

day  is — utility — ailas  expediency-—  dawn  of  existence — whatever  me- 

alias   selfishness  —  tdias    what-you-  mory  hath  treasured  up  of  bright  and 

may.    And  all  the  evils  of  that  heart-  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art — all  soft 

less  creed  are  encouraged  and  in-  and  delicate  images — all  lovely  forms 

creased  by  the  forcing  syptem  of  —divinest  voices,  and  entrancing  me- 

Education — a  system  which,  our  fair  lodies — ^gleams  of  sunnier  skies  and 

friend  (if  she  will  permit  i^  to  call  fairer  climes — Italian  moonlights,and 

her  so)  indignantly  says,  *'  inundates  airs  that '  breathe  of  the  sweet  south' 

us  with  hard,  clever,  sophisticated  — now,  if  it  be  possible,  revive  to  my 

girls,  trained  by  knowing  mothers  imagination — live  once  more  to  my 

and  all-accomplished   governesses,  heart.    Come,  thronging  around  me, 

with  whom  vanity  and  expediency  all  inspirations  that  wait  on  passion, 

take  place  of  conscience  and  affec-  on  power,  on  beauty ;  give  me  to 

tion,  (in  other  words,  of  romance,)  tread,  not  bold,  and  yet  unblamed, 

*  frutto  senile  in  sul  giovenil  fiore ;'  within  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  Shak- 

with  feelings  and  passions  suppress-  speare's  genius,  in  Juliet's  Moonlight 

ed  or  contracted,  not  governed  by  Bower,  and  Miranda's    Enchanted 

higher  faculties  and  purer  principles ;  Isle." 

with  whom  opinion — the  same  false  We  see  Juliet  but  for  a  very  short 

honour  which  sends  men  out  to  fight  time  before  her  first  meeting  with 

duels — stands  instead   of  strength  Romeo  at  the  masquerade,  and  she 

and  the  light  of  virtue  within  {heir  speaks  but  a  very  few  words;   of 

own  souls.    Hence  the  strange  ano-  Romeo  we  see  and  hear  much,  and 

malies  of  artificial  society — ^girls  of  we  have  begun  to  regard  him  with 

sixteen,  who  are  models  of  manner,  kindness  and  admiration.    He  is  in 

miracles  of  prudence,  marvels  of  lovbI 

learning,  who  sneer  at  sentiment.  He  knows  not  yet  of  Juliet's  ex- 

and  laugh  at  the  Juliets  and  Imogens;  istence,  or  if  he  does,  he  has  either 

and  matrons  of  forty,  who,  when  the  never  beheld  the  fair  child,  or  her 

passions  should  be  tame  and  wait  beauty  has  glided  by,  over  the  sur- 

upon  the  j udgment,  amaze  the  world,  face  of  his  eyes,  without  luiving  sunk 

and  put  us  to  confusion  with  their  into  his  heart    Does  not  that  often 

doings."  happen  ?    Affection  gazes  on  its  ob<- 

Laugh  at  the  Juliets  and  Imoeens  I  ject  in  the  hour  of  fate,  and  thence- 

They  will  laugh  next  at  Mary  Mag-  forth  breathes  and  bums  but  for  it 

dalene.    ^  alone  in  a  changed  world.    As  yet 

Yet  think  not  that,  after  all,  we  Juliet  has  no  lover  but  the  County 
disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  many  Paris.  And  he,  though  a  fond  lover, 
maids  and  matrons,  as  fair  and  good  and  a  proper  man,  is  nothing  to  her  un- 
even as  the  ladies  Shakspeare  saw  in  awakened  bosom.  He  looks  joyfully 
his  dramatic  dreams.  ••  Millions  of  forward  to  the  masquerade,  for  sake 
spiritual  creatures  walk,"  not  «'  un-  of  Juliet,  Romeo  for  sake  of  Rosaline, 
•een"  in  shade  and  3unshine|  or  sit  Capulet  wishes  Pvis  {o  wed  Ju- 
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liet;  but  reminds  him  that  "  she  is  "  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  likingmove ; 

ret  a  stranger  to  the  world,"  and  Butnomoredeei^wiU  lendartmineeye, 

**  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  four-  Tban  year  consent  gires  strength  to  make 
teen  years."  It  fly." 

"  Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  ^Mrs  Jameson  alludes,  in  a  few  well 

pfjj.  chosen  words,  to   the  unobtrusire 

Ere  we  m'ay  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride.  Bimplicitf  of  Juliet's  first  appearance. 

Ports.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  *"^-  quiet  manner  m  which  she  steals 

mothers  made."  upon  us,  as  the  serene  graceful  girl, 

u         L'l    n  t.     v her  feelings  as  yet  unawaken'd,  and 

Meanwhde  Romeo  has  been  cvt-  ^^^  ^^^^^  all  unknown  to  herself, 

rersiDg  with  Benvoho  about  his  own  ^^  unsSspected  by  others-and  to 

oveforRosalme,  and  we  already  see  ^^  delightful  char4  of  her  silence 

'i! ^^:- ^^  his  speech  be  "high  ^^  fi,i|,  deference  to  her  mother, 

fantasuoil,"  the  noble,  gaUant.  brave,  Alas  I  In  a  few  hours,  rather  than  that 

and  witty.  Romeo  were   banished,   the  same 

•Hie  Maskers  we  not  yet  assem-  creature   almost   impiously  wishes 

bled;  and  we  get  a  glimpse  of  her  j^at  both  her  parents  were  dead  I 
whom  her  fatber  calls  «  ^V*-  Tm         »"*  t""  «^^^  shifts-and  Juliet 

lady  of  my  earth.      The  fair  child,  doubtless  lovelily  arrayed,and  not  at- 

called  by  her  nurse,  5>>«":ers  to  the  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^   ^^^  ^^ 

??""*ir.i     1        ^  *  mother.  Is  shining  starlike  at  her  first 

hke  a  cbud,  asks,  masquerade.    She  has  not  yet  come 

"  How  now,  who  caHsJ  ot«^— butherbeautyglorifiesthehalls 

^"««-  „  ^       ,     *?""■  «no«>»'  of  her  father's  house,  and  Romeo  is 

JaJirt.  Madam,  I  am  here.  ,j,„p^  through  the  heart  by  an  eye- 

What  «  your  will  ?••  shot  wound. 

Theo  ensues  that  famous  harangue       L^ve  at  first  sight  I  And  the  more 
of  the  old  nurse,  of  which  the  coarse-  natural— think  you— on  the  part  of  Ju- 
aess  would  be  insuflFerably  disgust-  1,^,  „  ^f  Romeo?  Why,  Romeo  was 
ing,  were  it  not  so  curiously  charac-  j^  i^,^  ^jj^  Rosaline.    But  Rosaline 
teristic;  and  ^d  It  not  serve  to  shew,  ,^  ^^y^  „  moonlight  on  snow- 
by  contoas^  the  purity  of  the  creap  j^^^^  j,  ^„„  „  sunlight  on  roses, 
ture,  of  whoee  infancy  the  not  un-  „  _       .         ° 
affeeaonate  hag  keeps  so  tediously  „  ..  She  whom  I  love  now, 
prosing  away  about  a  most  sens<^  D"""  S^^'  '^»'  8«ce,  and  love  for  love 
less  «a  nurselike  anecdote.  TheothVdid  not  so." 

J^lUi:  And  stint  thou,  too,  I  pray  thee,  ^""f »  »»  ^^T^-^^  ^'"^Jlf^"  ^°»'* 
nurse  say  I  "  ""^  "^  °"  ^^"^  Cupid's  arrow," 

We  imagine  Juliet,  siqce  her  mother  f  °<\*»'""y  '^f  j''/'i*'  ''""K/"'  ''^1  ^ 

saffer»  ft,  suffering  it  too;  and  yet  thcbosomofthat "snowy dove."  And 

neither   heeding   nor   heiring   the  though  in  his  firs   ht  of  empasslon- 

meaning  of  the'^no  doubt  ofiln  re-  ed  wonder,  he  calls  her  "  beau  y  too 

peated  Sarrative-or  if  she  do  hear  "c^  f%^'^'  '"J  ^  too  dear,"  and 

9  '"'r„»."an^s?e%£rtS  wZmlrr^ofSii^rh ^^d'tffl^T ESJ 

t"^"f  S^TiUidSJetrA*  t  ft/rr  ^f" "  •'^T'^.^-.^'s 

good-humour,  letting  us  feel  at  once  fe«l»  *?,«  ^er  l'P»«™  »<>»"*»»  ""^^ 

SaTno  harm  had  Seen  done  to  the  f*"  «<' ««»d  *«t  they  have  sent  a 

dSlciusy  and  innocence  of  her  na-  "tf  ejini  of  unextinguishable  fire  into 

ture  by  all  that  had  ever  fallen  from  "w '"«•    ,.._.„„.„,„„„.„,„„ 
the  c<^  lips  of  a  vulgar  domestic.       ;^''/?' •^''^«^  *"  •"<""  K^?"'  '^^''" 

And  to  her'lady-mothVs  question  f>^^^  "how  sunds  your  disposition 

i.._r  .t^^^^  «!..>  ^.ni.  I  to  be  married,"  she  answered  with 
how  simple  the  reply  1  '„  j^  ,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j 

«   ^  ^'  IJ  nl^ti.Tn  ^J^V'  dream  not  of;"  but  now  she  sees  her 

How  stand,  your  d..p«nt.on  to  b.  mar-  ^^^^^^^  .^  R;meo,.and  so  changed  Is 

J»L  It  is  an  honour  that  1  dream  not  ^"^  "hole  being  in  a  moment,  that 

of."  "  If  he  be  married. 

Lady  Capulet  then  draws  a  flatter-  My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed  !'• 

iiuF  Dictate  of  Paris,  and  Juliet  art-  And  intenser  is  ber  love  mits  **pro- 

Umj  says^  digiou9  birtb,"  ••  that  she  must  love 
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a  loatbed  enemy."  Like  two  beau- 
tiful birds  are  they  on  St  Valentine's 
day,  that  come  fluttering  from  oppo- 
site sides  into  the  heart  of  a  grove, 
and  from  that  first  mutual  touch  of 
their  shiveriup;  plumage,  are  mated 
for  ever  after  m  calm  or  storm,  gloom 
or  sunshine.  A  mysterious  sympa^ 
thy  of  nature  links  them  together — 
—an  irresistible  attraction— an  in- 
stinct holier  in  its  innocence  than 
Reason's  self— and  such  in  the  hearts 
of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  is — ^Love. 

Then  how  elegant  and  graceful 
the  demeanour  of  the  Pair!  Romeo 
is  privileged  by  the  law  and  custom 
of  such  a  festival,  to  make  love  after 
a  somewhat  warmer  and  bolder  fa- 
shion than  perchance  he  would  have 
ventured  on  anywhere  else  than  at 
a  masquerade.  He  plays  the  Pil- 
grim— the  Palmer — ^andshethe  Saint 
Fancy  hallows  the  passion  which  it 
emboldens,  till  it  looks  like — what  it 
is — religion.  Our  fair  critic  says 
beautifully, "  They  are  all  love  sur- 
rounded with  all  hate ;  all  harmony 
surrounded  with  all  discord;  all 
pure  nature  in  the  midst  of  polished 
and  artificial  life.  Juliet,  like  Por- 
iUi  \n  the  foster-child  of  opulence 
and  splendour ;  she  dwells  ma  fair 
city — she  has  been  nurtured  in  a  pa- 
lace— she  clasps  her  robe  withpewels 
— she  braids  her  hair  with  rambow- 
tinted  pearls ; — ^but  in  herself  she  has 
no  more  connexion  with  the  trap- 
pings around  her,  than  the  lovely  ex- 
otic, transplanted  from  some  Eden- 
like climate,  has  with  the  carved  and 
gilded  conservatory  which  has  rear- 
ed and  sheltered  its  luxuriant  beau- 
ty." 

'*  The  use  of  the  Chorus  here,"  says 
Dr  Johnson,  **  is  not  easily  discover- 
ed ;  it  conduces  nothins;  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  play,  but  relates  what  is 
already  known,  or  what  the  next 
scene  will  shew,  and  relates  it  with- 
out adding  the  improvement  of  any 
moral  sentiment."  All  very  true — 
nnd  yet  we  like  the  Chorus.  It 
i'omes  in  well,  with  a  sort  of  sweet 
^  olemnity,  at  the  close  of  the  night's 
festivities,  like  a  preternatural  voice 
beard  in  the  hush. 

Sudden  as  is  the  change  in  Juliet 
from  child  to  woman — for  under  the 
power  of  passion  the  change  is  no 
less— it  i^not  startling ;  we  remem- 
ber that  she  was  marriageable,  though 
fche  had  never  dreamt  of  that  honour ; 
her  mother  had  told  her  to 
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"  Read  o*er  the  volume  of  youog  Paris* 

face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's 

pen; 
Examine  every  married  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content ; 
And  what  obscured  in  this  fiiir  volume 

lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes  ;** 

and  Juliet  has  "  fallen  to  such  peru- 
sal" of  the  face  of  Romeo;  an  apt 
scholar,  at  a  few  glances  she  has  got 
the  whole  volume  by  heart ! 

The  Second  Act  is  so  full  of  the 
Passion  of  Love,  that  the  very  night- 
air  seems  sultry — yet  as  pure  as  it 
is  voluptuous !  We  knew  that  there 
could  be  no  rest  that  night  for  Ro- 
meo and 'Juliet. 
"  Benvolio,  Romeo !  my  Cousin  Romeo  I 
Mercutio,  He  is  wise. 

And,  on  my  life,  bath  stolen  away  to  bed.*' 

But  Mercutio  is  much  mistaken,  with 
all  his  wit,  when  he  says— 

"  I  conjure  thee,  by  Rosalie's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip. 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,"  &e. 

and  Romeo  lias  the  best  of  the  joke 
when  from  Capulet's  garden  he  be- 
holds his  **  snowy  dove"  at  a  win- 
dow— 

**  But  soft,  what  Kgfat  through  yonder 

window  breaks  1 
It  is  the  East,  ano  Juuet  is  the  Sun." 

He  is  a  poet — and  speaks  like 
Apollo.  So  is  Juliet,  flow  truly 
and  finely  does  our  lady  critic  say, 
"  that  every  circumstance,  and  every 
personage,  and  every  shade  of  cha- 
racter in  each,  tends  to  the  derelope- 
ment  of  the  sentiment  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  drama.  The  poetry, 
the  richest  that  can  poss^ibly  be  con- 
ceived, is  interfused  through  all  the 
characters;  the  most  splendid  ima- 
gery is  lavished  upon  all  with  the 
careless  prodigality  of  genius ;  and 
all  is  lighted  up  into  such  a  sunny 
brilliance  of  effect,  as  though  Shak- 
Bpeare  had  really  transported  him- 
self into  Italy,  and  had  drunk  to  in- 
toxication of  her  genial  atmosphere." 
The  picture  in  «  Twelfth  Night"  of 
the  wan  girl  dying  of  love,  "  who 
pined  in  thought,  and  with  a  green 
and  yellow  melancholy/'  never  oc- 
curs to  us,  she  adds,  "  t\  hen  link- 
ing on  the  enamoured  and  impas- 
sioned Juliet,  in  whose  losom  love 
keeps  a  fiery  vigil,  khiiiling  ten- 
derness into  entfauslaam,  cntfaomBm 
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into  paBsioD,  piusion  into  Leroism.  And  thejr speak,  but ofthemselvea  only 
No  I  The  whole  sentiment  of  the  — "  they  see  ouly  themselves  in  the 
play  is  of  a  far  different  order.  It  uDiverse— all  things  else  are  as  idle 
IS  flushed  with  the  genUl  spirit  of  matter.  Not  aword  they  utter,  though 
the  South ;  it  tastes  of  youth,  and  of  every  word  is  poetry— not  a  senti- 
the  essence  of  youth ;  of  life,  and  of  ment  or  description,  though  dressed 
the  Tcry  sap  of  life.  In  the  delinea-  inthemostluxuriantimagery,buthafl 
tlon  of  that  sentiment  which  forms  a  direct  relation  to  themselves,  or  to 
the  groundwork  of  the  drama,  no-  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed, 
thing  in  fact  can  equal  the  power  of  and  the  feelings  that  en^oss  them  " 
the  picture,  but  its  inexpressible  In  the  second  scene,  m  Capulet's 
sweetness,  and  its  perfect  grace ;  the  house,  when  Juliet  is  waiting  for  the 
passion  which  has  taken  possession  Nurse,  who  had  gone  to  Romeo  to 
Juliet's  whole  soul,  has  the  force,  fix  the  marriage  hour,  what  purity, 
the  rapidity,  the  resistless  violence    innocence,  and  artlessness  in  her  im- 

of  the  torrent;  but  she  is  herself,    patience  I  How  beautifully  does  her 

<  as  moving  delicate,'  as  fair,  as  soft,    passion  express  itself  in  poetry ! 

as  pliable  as  the  wUlow  that  bends    „  ^^ ,  ^^^^  .^  ^^^ ,  j^^^.,  ^^^^  .ijonid 

over  it,  whose  light  leaves  tremble  ^  thoughts, 

even  with  the  motion  of  the  current     ^jjidj  ^^  times  faster  glide  than  the  lun- 

which  hurries  beneath  them.  ^  beams, 

No  ladv  surely  did  ever  in  this    DriTing  back  shadows  over  lowering hllli; 

world,  before  or  since,  so  blessedly    Therefore  do  nimble-ptaioiied  doves  draw 

make,  unasked  by  words,  and  but  by  joye, 

eyes,  a  promise,  or  rather  proposal  of    And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid 

marriage.  wings. 

«  JmL  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and    Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
good  night  indeed  !  Of  this  day's  journey,"  &c. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable,        pj.j^  Lawrence  himself,  as  he  sees 

Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  qe  word  to-    ^^^  entering  his  cell,  forgets  the  phi- 
morrow,  losophy  he  had  been  preaching  to 

By  one  that  IMl  procure  to  come  to  Uiee,    R^^^eo— his  advice  to  « love  modo- 

"Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform     j^^^j- » 

the  rite ;  ^  ^        ..  i.^ 

And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay,  ««  There  comes  the  lady ;  O,  so  light  a 
And  follow  thee,  my  Lord,  throughout  foot 

the  worM."  Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint  j 

,    .     ,         ,       „  , i«««.,„«-    A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 

And  where  in  all  humjm  language  .^j^  .^  ^^^  ^„j^„  ,^„„^,  ^i,, 

are  there  two  lines  so  bnmful  of  ten-    ^^ ^       ^^^  ^^^^  li^t  is  vanity." 
demesB,  affection,  and  passion,  as  '  .       t^        ^  i?* 

Romeo's  farewell—  Vanity  !  nay— not  vanity,  good  Faj 


iher  Lawrence-— nor  yet  vexation  ox 
"  Sl««p  drrell  «pon  thine  eyei,  peace  on    JJi^^^J^"  d^erves  a  better  name 

thyweast  ,,w.„»,«/io    --andsothottthlnkeetin  thyhearV- 

W,^  I  were  sleep  and  peace  I  to  sweet  to    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^„^,^  ^^. 

lirtiuth  ia.  a.at  Romeo  wa.  not    m^«U_ea-aB  thou  say  eat  compaarion. 

ffir  K^C^d  r.  wC^I    «  come  -e  -^  -*-  »«>  -  ''"  "-" 

_ta  one  Ime  of  her  --"JoQ^l^imW  For.  by  yoar  leVyou  shall  notrtayalone, 

«mect  ng  him  m  the  bndal^amber.  ^»  -  7  7            incorporate  in  one." 

There  knot  one  word  breathed  from  *,".'.             ,^,      i.™^„»f«, 

hia  burning  Upa,  that  ia  not  aa  rere-  ^  Juliet »  now  a  '>ndfrj«"«^?  f»' 

renti^  aa  eiwmoured;  a  delicioua  the  approach  of  her  bridegroom  5  and 

riow^wWand   coloura   all   his  Shakapeare  does  not  fear  to  letus 

IS^hT  and  Juliet  innocently  speaks  hear  her  breath  ng  forth  her  rn^n 

otWuehea  at  her  own  wordi-not  at  longings  in  a  soliloquy.    Le*  »  J^^® 

i\"  speak  of  that  soliloquy— an  Engllsn 

■""""  wife— who  knows  and  feela  what  is 


«  Thou  knovr'rt  the  rowk  of  night  i.  on  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^l„t  j,  virtue.  And 
E..  w^Sil^inaiden  U^  hep.nt  .y  >J^ -f^^^^^JI^f^^  7^3?. 
For  thtthr^thoa  h«t heard  me  .peak    a^-^^PSTlS^^iTrJaffi 
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and  watched  over  by  their  ffuardian 
angel.  They  will  not  find  it,  we 
fear,  in  the  Family  Shakspeare— but 
in  any  good  edition.  Then  let  them 
read  this  comentary. 

''  The  famous  soliloqay,  *  Gallop  apace, 
ye  fiery-footed  steeds,'  teems  with  luxu- 
riant imagery.  The  fond  adjuration,  *  Come 
night!  Come  Romeo!  Come  thou  day  in 
night  /*  expresses  that  fulness  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  her  lover,  which  possesses 
her  whole  soul ;  but  ^presses  it  as  only 
Juliet  could  or  would  have  expressed  it, 
—in  a  bold  and  beautiful  metaphor.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  in  this  speech, 
Juliet  is  not  supposed  to  be  addressing 
an  audience,  nor  even  a  confidante.  She 
is  thinking  aloud ;  it  is  the  young  heart 
'  triumphiog  to  itself  in  words.'  I  confess 
I  have  been  shocked  at  the  utter  want  of 
taste  and  refinement  in  those  who,  with 
coarse  derision,  or  in  a  spirit  of  prudery, 
yet  more  gross  and  perverse,  have  dared 
to  comment  on  this  beautiful  *  Hymn  to 
the  Night,'  breathed  out  by  Juliet,  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  her  chamber.  It 
is  at  the  very  moment  too  that  her  whole 
heart  and  fancy  are  abandoned  to  blissful 
anticipation,  that  the  Nurse  enters  with 
the  news  of  Romeo's  banishment;  and 
the  immediate  transition  from  rapture  to 
despair  has  a  most  powerful  effect." 

Hitherto  all  has  been  Passion.  But 
Romeo  and  Juliet  have  now  been  in 
bliss ;  and  Shakspeare,  the  High  Priest 
of  Nature,  has  drawn  a  veil  over  her 
holiest  mysteries.  How  sacred,  as 
he  paints  it,  is  their  wedded  love! 
Sadness  and  Sorrow  are  now  seen 
waiting  on  Joy ;  and  may  we  not  ven- 
ture to  quote  the  Parting  Hour  ? 

**  Enter  Romeo  and  Juuet. 
JuL  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet 

near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine 

ear; 
lightly  she  sings  on  you  pomegranate- 
tree: 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 
Eom,  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of 

the  morn, 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious 

streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder 

east: 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund 

day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain 

tops; 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 
JuL  Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know 

it,  I: 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
e  to  thee  this  night  a  torch- bearer, 
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And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to 
be  gone. 
Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put 
to  death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
1*11  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Us  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do 

beat 
The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our 

heads:' 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to 

go;— 
Come,  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  willa 

it  so.— 
How  is't,  my  soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not 
day. 
Jul  It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gontf, 
away; 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tone. 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing 

sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  as : 
Some  say,   the  lark  and  loathed  toad 

change  eyes ; 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices 

too! 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us 

affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the 

day. 
O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it 
grows. 
Rom,  More  light  and  light  ?*more 
dark  and  dark  our  woes. 
Enter  NuasE. 
Nurse.  Madam! 
JuL  Nurse? 

Nurse,  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to 
your  chamber : 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  abonf. 

[Exit  NuasE. 
JuL  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let' 

life  out. 
Rom.  Farewell,  farewell!    one   kiss, 
and  I'll  descend. 

[Romeo  descends, 
JuL  Art  thou  gone  so  !  my  love  1  my 
lord !  my  friend ! 
I  must  hear  (torn  thee  every  day  t'  the 

hour. 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
O!  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in 

years. 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom,  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to 
thee. 
JuL  O,  thiok'st  thou,  we  shall  ever 

meet  again  ? 
Rom,  I  doubt  it  not;  and  all  these 
woes  shall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  uionr  time  to  come* 
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Jul  0  God !  I  have  an  ill-divining  cy»  and  her  total  want  of  elevated 

soai :  principle,  or  even  common  honesty, 

Methinks,  1  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below,  are  brought  before  us  like  a  living 

As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb :  and  palpable  truth. 

Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look*st  ..  .           ^.        .      v      j  .  *   • 

'l^  *'  Among  these  harsh  and  inferior  spi- 

itow.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  "t*  »  JuHet  placed  ;  her  haughty  parents, 

so  do  vott  •  ^^^  "^^  plebeian  nurse,  not  only  throw 

Dtj  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu !  '''^  ^•"'if«»  r«"«'  *»"  ®™  n»'*^«  «>?■ 

adieu !                [ExU  Romeo.  "®"  *°*  elegance,  but  are  at  once  the 

J,L  O  fortune,  fortune !  all  men  call  «»«»/  ""^  2l*  •''^'"'u,  *'^''f  ""Jsequent 

thee  fickle  *  conduct.     She  trembles  before  her  stern 

ir  thou  ait  fickle,*  what  dost  thou  with  "o^^f  "^^  her  violent  father ;  but  like  a 

l^jg^  petted  child,  alternately  cajoles  and  com- 

That  is  renown'd  for  faith?    Be  fickle,  "wds  her  nurse.     It  is  her  old  foster- 

fortune  *  mother  who  is  the  confidante  of  her  love. 

For  then,  I  hope,  thoa  wilt  not  keep  him  J'  «  the  woman  who  cherished  her  in. 

loiiff  fancy,  who  aids  and  abets  her  in    her 

But  send  Mm  back,"  clandesUne  marriage.     Do  we  not  per. 

„             11           J           1           Ai.  ceive  how  immediately  our  impression  of 

How  well  now  do  we  know  the  juijet's  character  would  have  been  low. 

character  of  Juliet  I  and  no  one  has  e„d^  j/  shakspeare  had  placed  her  in 

helped  us  to  see  into  it  so  well  as  connexion  with  any  common-place  dra- 

ihe  Lady  whose  work  we  have  been  matic  waiting-woman  ?— even  with  Por- 

Btudying— not    criticising— for   that  tia's  adroit  Nerissa,   or    Desdcmona's 

were  idle.     In  the  dialogue  between  Emilia  ?  By  giving  her  the  Nurse  for  her 

Jtttiet  and  her  parents,  she  observes,  confidante,  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of 

tnd  in  the  scenes  with  the  nurse,  we  Juliet's  character  are  preserved  inviolate 

seem  to  have  before  us  the  whole  of  to  the  fancy,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  the 

her  previous  education  and  habits ;  romance  and  wilfulness  of  passion, 

we  see  her,  on  the  one  hand,  kept  in  *'  The  natural  result  of  these  extremes 

severe  subjection  by  her  austere  pa-  of  subjection  and  independence,  is  exhi. 

rents ;  and  on  the  other,  fondled  and  bited  in  the  character  of  Juliet,  as  it  gra- 

spoiled  by  a  foolish  old  nurse— a  si-  dually  opens  upon  us.    We  behold  it  in 

Uiation  perfectly  accordant  with  the  ^^^  mixture  of  self-will  and  timidity,  of 

manners  of  the  times.  The  Lady  Ca-  strengUi  and  weakness,  of  confidence  and 

pulet  comes  sweeping  by,  with  her  ^•""v^'  J^'^ic^  »r«  developed  as  the  ac- 

ttain  of  velvet,  her  black  hood,  fan,  ^'°n  »'  }^^  V^^f  proceeds.  We  we  it  in 

and  rosary,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  ^"^  '°J*  e"8«"e"  ^^  \b«  >nd»lged  girJ, 

proud  Italian  matron  of  the  fifteenth  I?'  ^:^^•«.  »"P«itience  the    nimblest  of 

^Uiry,who8eoirertopoisonRoraeo,  I^«  liglitning-winged  loves    had  been 

^^^T'^^^'^^  rthtTn^s:nnTh;w"^^^^^^^^^ 

stamps  her  with  one  very  characte-  „^„^  f^^j.       ;,,.^h  prepare  us  for  the 

nstic  Uait  of  the  age  and  country.  ^,.„„  ^f        j^^n  .^  the  catastrophe;  in 

Yet  she  Joves  her  daughter ;   and  ^cr  invectives  against  Romeo,  when  she 

there  »  a  touch  of  rennorseful  ten-  ij^^rs  of  the  death  of  Tybalt ;  in  her  in- 

deriiess  m  her  lamentation  over  her,  aignation  when  the  Nurse  echoes  those 

which  adds  to  our  impression  of  the  reproaches,  and  the  rising  of  her  temper 

timid  softness  of  Juliet     Capulet  against  unwonted  contradiction  : 

IS  the  jovial,  testy,  old  man,  the  self-  «  yurte.  Shune  eome  to  Romeo ! 

willed,  violent,  tyrannical  father,  to  Juliet.      .    Biuter'd »» "jytpogue 

whom  his  daughter  is  but  a  proper-  ^''  "^  *  '"'^^  "^  "^  *^  ^  '^^ ' 

ty,  the  appanage  of  his  house,  and  "  Then  comes  that  revulsion  of  strong 

the  object  of  his  pride.    And  the  feeling,  that  burst  of  magnificent  exulu- 

nurae !    She,  says  this  critic,  acute  tion  in  the  virtue  and  honour  of  her  lo- 

here  as  at  other  times  delicate, — in  ^^^  * 

the  prosaic  homeliness  of  the  outline,  '  upon  ku  brow  shams  it  aahsm'd  to  dc, 

«d  the  n>a^i<»l  illusion  of  the  co-  IS.'^^^^S^^^^^'^'^ 

louring,  remmds  us  of  some  of  the  .      ,             ,  ^ 

marvdlous  Dutch   paintings,  from  "4?^   ^^i*?  ,^y  one  of  those  quick 

which,  with  all  their  coarseness,  we  transitions  of  feeling  which  belong  to  the 

start  back  as  from  a  reality.    Her  ''^^?^^!' V"'°'^^'^^f^  ^!''^!!^X^^  ^ 
low  humour,  her  shallow  girrulity,  8^*^  of  tenderness  and  self-reproach- 
mixed  with  the  dotaffe  and  petulance  '  ^^'  voot  my  k»d,  what  tongne  ihAU  smooth  thy 

ot  age,  oer  SQQservienc)r,  her  se^re*  Wh^n  i,  M>y  three  bovs*  wift|  have  mangifd  it  ^ 
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**  With  the  same  admirable  troth  of  owed  to  them ;  a  more  sacred  tie  has 
nature,  Juliet  is  represented  as  at  first  severed  all  others.  Her  parents  are  pic- 
bewildered  by  the  fearful  destinj  that  tured  as  they  are,  that  no  feeling  for 
closes  round  her ;  reverse  is  new  and  ter«  them  may  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree 
rible  to  one  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  with  our  sympathy  for  the  loren.  In  the 
and  whose  energies  are  yet  untried.  mind  of  Juliet  there  is  no  straggle  be- 
'  Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stm-  tween  her  filial  and  her  conjugal  duties, 
tagems  and  there  ought  to  be  none.  The  Friar, 
Uponsosolt.ittbjeetasmyMdf  1*  ^^^  spiritual  director,  dumisset  her  with 

"  While  a  stay  remains  to  her  amid  the  these  instructions : 
evils  that  encompass  her,  she  clings  to  it.  ,  ^^  home.-be  m«rry,-glve  eonsent 

She  appeals  to  her  father— to  her  mo-         To  many  Paris;' 

ther —  and  she  obeys  him.   Death  and  suffering 

« Good  father.  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees,  in  every  horrid  form  she  is  ready  to  brave, 

Hear  me  with  patience  but  to,speak  one  word  I  without  fear  or  doubt,  « to  live  an  nn- 

•  *  *  *  stained  wife ;'  and  the  artiflce  to  which 

Ah.  sweet  ray  mother,  cast  me  not  away !  she  has  recourse,  which  she  is  eren  in- 

DeUy  ihu  marriage  for  a  month,-,  week  !•  gtmcted  to  use,  in  no  respect  impairs  the 

«« And,  rejected  by  both,  she  throws  y^^^y^^y  of  the  character  -.  we  regard  it 

herself  upon  her  nurse  in  all  the  helpless-  ^j^jj  p^„  ^^  pj^y^  ^^^  gj^g^^  it^  „  the 

ness  of  anguish,  of  confiding  affection,  of  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 

habitual  dependence—  situation  in  which  she  is  placed.     Nor 

« O  God  1  o  nurse  I  how  shaU  this  be  pterented  f  gUould  we  forget,  that  the  dissimulation. 

Some  comfort,  nurse  V  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  coVL^t  of  Juliet,  though 

"  The  old  woman,  true  to  her  vocation,  they  spring  from  passion,  are  justified  by 

and  fearful  lest  her  share  in  these  events  principle  :— 

should  be  discovered,  counsels  her  to  for-  .  ^y  huri^nd  is  on  earOi,  my  faith  in  heaven  i 

get  Romeo   and  marry  Fans ;  and  the  How  shall  my  (kith  return  again  to  earth, 

moment    which    unveils  to  Juliet    the  Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  ftom  heavwi  r 

weakness  and  the  baseness  of  her  confi-  jn  ^er  successive  appeals  to  her  fiither, 

dante,  is  the  moment  which  reveals  her  her  mother,  her  nurse,  and  the  Friar,  she 

to  herself.     She  does  not  break  into  up-  geeks  those  remedies  which  would  first 

braidings;  it  is  no  moment  for  anger ;  it  suggest  themselves  to  a  gentle  and  yir- 

is  incredulous  amazement  succeeded  by  tuous  nature,  and  grasps  her  dagger  only 

the  extremity  of  scorn  and  abhorrence  m  the  last  resource  against  diahononr  and 

which  take  possession  of  her  mind.    She  violated  faith 

assumes  at  once  and  asserts  all  her  own  ,  Q^d  Joln'd  my  heart  with  Romeo»s,-4hon  on 

superiority,  and  rises  to  majesty  in  the  hands. 

.treogth  of  her  de.p«r.  *^^«ajh»jljj^^toRj»«-u-d. 

-  JitUet.  Speakett  thou  flrom  thy  heart }     "  2'  »"yi™«  ^^  *l*5^  treachetcut nmM, 

Vurte,  Aye.  and  from  my  soul  too  |— or  else  Turn  to  aaother,-Mi«  shaU  aUy  them  both  I' 

^j^i!u^^v' '  "  Th"** '"  ^^«  ^^'y  tempest  and  whiri- 

«^...   ^    ,  ,    „   ^      ,.,  wind  of  passion  and  terror,  preserving,  to 

"This  final  severing  of  all  the  old  fa-  »  certain  degree,  that  moral  and  feminine 

miliar  ties  of  her  childhood—  dignity  which  harmonfiea  with  our  best 

<  Go,  counrelior !  feelings,  and  oomaanis  our  unreproTed 

Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  fchall  be  twain  t '  sympathy. ' ' 

and  the  calm,  concentrated  force  of  her       We  could  add  nothing  to  thk  noble 

"**^'^^  pftMsge,  nor  could  we  to  wh«t  is 

« If  all  else  fail,-myself  have  power  to  die  !•  ^^  ^f  ^^  cataBtropho, 

have  a  sublime  pathos.  It  appears  to  me  «  Soft  you  now  I 

also  an  admirable  touch  of  nature,  con-  •pjj^  Faiu  Opbxi.ia.**' 

iiSru^e^in^  In  her  all  btellectu.1  enerp  ^^ 

is  as  much  shocked  by  the  Nurse's  dis-  ^'^  ^^ir  critic  well,  and  all  moral 

praise  of  her  lover,  as  by  her  wicked,  energy  too,  are  in  a  niMiner  latent, 

time-serving  advice.  ^^  existing ;  m  her  love  la.an  uncon- 

••  This  scene  is  the  crisis  in  the  charac-  scions  impulse.and  imagination  lends 

ter;  and  henceforth  we  see  Juliet  assume  *^®  external  charm  and  hue,  not  the 

a  new  aspect.     The  fond,  impatient,  ti-  internal  power ;  in  her  the  feminine 

mid  girl,  puts  on  the  wife  and  the  wo-  character  appears  resolved  into  its 

man  ;  she  has  learned  heroism  from  suf-  very  elementary  principles— modee- 

fering,  and  subtlety  from  oppression.     It  ty,  grace,  and  tenderness.     Shak- 

is  idle  to  criticise  her  dissembling  submis-  speare  has  shewn  us  that  these  ele- 

sion  to  her  fatlier  and  mother ;  a  higher  mental  feminine  qualiUes,  when  ex* 

duty  has  taken  place  of  that  which  she  panded  under  genicd  influencea,  suf- 
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fice  to  constitute  a  perfect  and  hap-       Can  sucb  a  simple  creature  indeed 

py  human  creature,  Miranda;  when  love  and  be  beloved  by  Hamlet? 

thrown  alone  amid  harsh  and  adverse  Her  brother,  Laertes,  warns  her  not 

destiniea,  and  amid  the  trammels  and  to  believe  in  the  permanency  of  the 

corruptions  of  society,  without  ener-  Prince's  passion,  calling  it 
gy  to  resist,  or  will  to  act,  or  strength  „  ^       j^  ^j^^' 

U)  endure,  the  .e^d  must  needs  be  ^  ^.^,^^  .„  ^^^     J.j^  ^^     ^^    ^ 

desolation,  as  with  Ophelia.  Nothing  ^he  perfume  aod  auppliance  of  a  minuts  j 

can  be  more  beautituL  in  its  truth  -^^  more." 
than  the  following  eloquent  strain.       «    ,      ' 

^  .  ..  .  ^  -  And  she  merely  answers, 
«'  Opbelia— poor  Ophelia  !  O  far  too  u  ys  v  »      9» 

soft,  too  good,  too  fair,  to  be  cast  among  ^®  ™*^^*  **"*  ^  ' 

the  breirs  of  this  working-day  world,  and  Not  that  she  yields  up  her  faith ;  but 

fall  and  bleed  upon  the  thorns  at  life !  her  gentle  nature  knows  no  stronger 

What  shall  be  said  of  her  ?  for  eloquence  denial ;  and  in  her  humility  she  is 

IS  mute  before  her !  Like  a  strain  of  sad  not  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  may 

street  music  which  comes  floating  by  us  be  even  so— "sweet, but  not  lasting." 

on  the  wings  of  night  and  silence,  and  How  beautifully  are  we  told  of  her 

which  we  rather  feel  than  hear— like  the  extreme  youth  in  these  lines  I 

extadation  of  the  violet  dying  even  upon  1^.^11  *i.   •  *    *     *.u 

the  sense  it  charm— like  the  snow-flake  "The  canker  ga  Is  the  infants  of  th^ 

dls»lred  So  air  before  it  has  caught  a  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd; 

stain  of  earth-4ike  the  light  surf  severed  And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 

from  the  billow,  which  a  breath  disperses  Contagious  blastments  are  most  immi- 
— su4^  is  the  character  of  Ophelia:  so  ntnx, 

exquisitely  delicate,  it  seems  as  if  a  touch  Yet  even  the  gentle  Ophelia  speaks 

would  profane  it ;  so  sanctified  in  our  tO  her  admonishing  brother  with  the 

thooghts  by  the  last  and  worst  of  human  gweet  freedom  of  a  sister, 
woes,  that  we  scarcely  dare  to  consider  it  «  -q^^  ^^^^  ^^  brother, 

too  deeply.      The  love  of  Ophelia,  which  j^^  „^j^  „  ^„^  ungracious  pastors  do, 

she  never  once  confesses,  is  like  a  secret  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^        ^^  ^j^^^^  ^ 

which  we  have  stolen  from  her,  and  which  heav«n  • 

ought  to  die  upon  our  hearts  as  upon  her  ^^.,3^^  jjj^^  ^  ^^  ^^  recMeM  libertine, 
o^vn.     Her  sorrow  asks  not  words  but  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance 
tears  ;  and  her  madness  has  precisely  the  treads 
same  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  the  ^„^  ^^^^^  ^*^  ^j,  ^^„  ^^^u 
spectacle  of  real  insanity,  if  broii|ht  be- 
fore us ;  we  feel  inclined  to  turn  away  and  To  her  father  how  full  of  revereHCO 
veil  our  eyes  in  reverential  pity,  and  too  IB  the  <^ild  I 
painful  sympathy."                                            «  Pohnius.  What  18%  Ophelia,  he  hath 

Ophelia,  like  Cordelia,  is  not  often  ^  .  'J'*  *?,  ^^^^ 

or  long  before  our  bodily  eye ;  but  ^P^f"'  ^^  P'«f  ^  y?"»  sonwthing 

she  has  her  abiding-place  in  iur  piti-  ^^"^''^"^  *»^«  ^^'^  Hamlet,- 

ful  heart.    From  the  first,  happy  as  And  then,  without  any  dhaguise,  she 

she  is  herself  in  her  perfect,  inno-  tells  her  father  all. 

cence,  we  encircle  her  with  an  air  1.  He  bath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many 

of  sadness;  and  are  haunted  with  tenders 

forebodings  of  a  dismal  fate.   Some-  of  his  affection  to  ne. 

thing  sorrowful  hangs  over  her  sim-  Polmius,  Do  you  believe  his  tenders, 

plicity ;  and  we  fear  for  the  Bird  of  .  as  you  call  them  ? 

Cahn  amid  gloom  darkening  into  Ophelia,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what 

tempest.    When  she  is  brought  to  I  should  think. 

the  Court,  **  she  seems,"  says  Mrs  *           •           ♦           •     ' 

Jameson,  with  exquisite  feeling  of  My  lord,  he  hath  importun*d  me  with  love, 

ber  character  and  condition,  '*  like  a  In  honourable  fashion. 

seraph  that  had  wandered  out  of  *           •           •           • 

bounds,  and  yet  breathed  on  earth  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, 

the  air  of  paradise."    When  she  is  my  lord, 

divided  from  her  perfect  mind,  in-  With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven, 

supportable  almost  is  the  sight  of  *           *      n    * 

her  innocence  singing  in  insanity;  ^  ^^^^  ®^®y»  ™y  lord." 

there    is  a   woful   beauty  in  her  These  are  all  the  words  she  utters 

death ;  and  pathos  that  **  lies  too  during  the  time  we  first  see  her,  and 

deeo  for  tears."  about  her  burial.  yet.  taken  in  connexion  with  ^hat 
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her  brother  and  her  father  say  to    Lord  Hamlet  with  bis  doublet  all  un- 

her.  how  they  reveal  her  sweet,  soft,  braced,                                  

glKinnocent  and  pious  nature!  No  hatjpon  h.s  head,  his  stockings 

"  It  is  the  helplessness  of  Ophelia,  an-  Ungarter'd  and  down-gyved  to  his  ankles, 

sing  merely  from  her  innocence,  and  pic-  p^jg  ^g  ijjg  ghirt,  his  knees  knocking  each 

tured  without  any  indication  of  weakness,  other, 

which  melts  us  with  such  profound  pity,  ^n^  ^itj,  a  look  so  piteous  in  porport, 

Ophelia  is  so  young,  that  neither  her  mind  ^3  jf  ^^  |,ad  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 

nor  her  person  have  attained  maturity ;  Xo  speak  of  horrors,  he  comes  before  noe. 

she  is  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  her  own  Polomus,  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

feelings ;  they  are  prematurely  developed  OpheHa,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  ; 

in  their  full  force  before  she  has  strength  3^  j^ajy  j  ^o  fear  it. 

to  bear  them,  and  love  and  grief  together  Polotdus,                        I  am  sorry ; 

rend  and  shatter  the  frail  texture  of  her  ^^jj^t  ?  Have  you  given  him  any  hard 

existence,  like  the  burning  fluid  poured  yfoxA%  of  late  ? 

into  a  crystal  vase.     She  says  very  little,  Ophelia.  No,  my  good  lord !  but  aa  you 

and  what  she  does  say  seems  rather  in-  ^\^  command, 

tended  to  hide  than  to  reveal  the  emo-  j  ^j^  r^pei  his  leUers,  and  denied 

tions  of  her  heart ;  yet  in  those  few  words  jjj,  access  to  me." 

we  are  made  "  Pf  ^^f.^'^  ?^^^*'"^^^^^  Ophelia  would  not,  of  her  own  ac- 

her  character,  and  with  ^J"^^  "  P"^^^^^^  Jd,  have  attributed  Hamlet's  appa- 

her  min4^  as  if  she  ^^^J^l''^^^^^^^  rent  madness  to  love  of  her,  had  her 

":L:tslnttlS  father  not  asked  the  question;  but 

f  pa  t  of  her  b^^^^^^^^^      dwells  the  gather-  questioned,  she  speaks  the  truUi,  he- 

ed  lightning  in  thi  cloud  ;•  and  we  never  sitatingly  and  ^^^^^J^^^l^"^^^^ 

fancy  her  but  with  the  dark  splendid  eyes  presumption  even  to  ^ea^  that  one  so 

and  Titian-like  complexion  of  the  south,  high  could  be  «  sore-dis^aught    for 

While  in  Ophelia  we  recognize  as  dis-  sake  of  one  so  lowly !  «  Hard  words 

tinctly  the  pensive,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  indeed !   Hard  words  from  Ophelia 

daughter  of  the  north,  whose  heart  seems  to  Hamlet  I    O,  Polonius,  "  shrewd, 

to  vibrate  to  the  passion  she  has  inspired,  wary,  subtle,   pompous,    garrulous 

more  conscious  of  being  loved  than  of  old  courtier"  as  thou  wast,  little  didst 

loving ;  and  yet,  alas !  loving  in  the  silent  thou  know,  dear  as  she  was  unto  thee, 

depths  of  her  young  heart,  far  more  ^n  of  thy  daughter's  heart ! 

she  is  loved."  Of  all  Shakspeare's  Female  Cha- 

It  is  finely  remarked  by  Mrs  Jame.  fact^s,  not  ^^"^.^ll^^ll^^?^^^^ 

son,  that  neither  to  her  brother  nor  °g«^\«??^y'  ?.°"^^  ^""^"^  ^^^«^  ^""- 

to  her  father  does  Ophelia  say  a  let  but  Ophelia, 

word  of  her  love  for  Hamlet ;  she  "  Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  any  one 

but  acknowledges  the  confession  of  of  Shakspeare's  most  beautiful  and  stn- 

Hamlet's  love  for  herj  the  whole  king  female  characters  in  immediate  con- 

Jc^e  is  m^aged  with  inexpressible  «exion  with  Hamlet ;  the  genUe  Desde- 

Kcy rUis  one  of  those  instances  «ona  would  never  have  despatched  be 

aeiiuii.y ,  *y  "   .                 ,     ^u:pU  household  cares  in  haste,  to  listen  (o  his 

common  in  ^jiakspeare,    m  wh  c^h  ^.,^^  ^.^.j  speculation.,  bis  dark  con- 

we  are  allowed  ;<>  Pf  j^«^J«  ^^^^  Aicts  with  his  own  spirit   Such  a  woman 

passing  in  the  mmd  of  a  person  with-  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^/^  ^^^^^^  ^.^ ,  j^,j^j 

out  any  consciousness  on  their  part;  ^^^^^  j^^^,^    .^^^^  ,^1^^ .  Rosalind  would 

only  Ophelia  herself  is  unaware,  that  ^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^  ^  ^^j,^  to  the 

while  she  is  admitting  the  extent  ot  njeiancholy  Jacques;  Beatrice  would  have 

Hamlet's  courtship,  she  is  also  be-  jgughed  at  him  outright;  Isabel  would  have 
traying  how  deep  is  the  impression  reasoned  with  him ;  Miranda  could  but 
it  has  made,'how  entire  the  love  with    j,^yg  wondered  at  him ;  but  Ophelia  loves 

which  it  is  returned  I             ^  i,im.     Ophelia,  the  young,  fair,  inexpe- 

Next  time  we  see  Ophelia,  it  is  rienced  girl,  facile  to  every  impression, 
when  she  has  been  alarmed  by  the    fond  in  her  simplicity,  and  credulous  in 

distracted  appearance  of  Hamlet.  her  innocence,  loves  Hamlet;  not  forwbat 

"  Ophelia.  O,  my  lord!  my  lord !  I  have    he  is  in  himself,  but  for  that  which  ap- 

been  so  affrighted !  pears  to  lier— the  gentle,  accomplished 

Polonius.  With  what,  in  the  name  of    prince,  upon  whom  she  has  been  accus- 

heaven  ?  tomed  to  see  all  eyes  fixed  in  hope  and 

Ophelia.  My  lord  !   as  I  was  sewing    admiration,  *  the  expectancy  and  rose  of 

in  my  closet,  the  feir  state,'  the  star  of  tbt  CQwrt  m 
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which  she  moret,  the  first  who  has  ever 
whupered  soft  tows  in  her  ear;  and  what 
esn  be  more  natural  ?** 

We  once  said — lon^  affo* — ^that 
^  there  is  nothing  in  Ophelia  which 
could  make  her  the  object  of  an  en- 
grossing passion  to  so  majestic  a  spi- 
rit as  Hamlet"  The  lady,  to  whose 
work  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all 
that  may  give  pleasure  in  these  our 
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Articles  on  Shakspeare,  gently  takes 
us  to  task  for  that  opinion^  and  we  re- 
linquish it  for  her  sake.  <*  I  do  think/' 
she  says,  <<  that  the  love  of  Hamlet  for 
Ophelia  is  deep,  is  real,  and  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  love  which  such  a 
man  as  Hamlet  would  feel  for  such  a 
woman  as  Ophelia.  Our  blessed  reli- 
gion, which  has  revealed  deeper  mys- 
teries in  the  human  soul  than  ever 


*  *<  It  has  often  strack  me  that  the  behaviour  of  Hamlet  to  Ophelia  has  appeared 
more  incomprehensible  than  it  really  is,  from  an  erroneous  opinion  generally  enter- 
taioed,  that  bis  love  for  her  was  profound.  Though  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  all 
parts  of  his  conduct  towards  her  with  each  other,  on  almost  any  theory,  yet  some 
great  difficulties  are  got  over,  by  supposing  that  Shakspeare  merely  intended  to  de- 
icribe  a  youthful,  an  accidental,  and  transient  affection  on  the  part  of  Hamlet.  There 
was  nothing  in  Ophelia  that  could  make  her  the  engrossing  object  of  Passion  to  so 
majestic  a  spiriL  It  would  appear,  that  what  captivated  him  In  her,  was,  that  be- 
ing a  creature  of  pure,  innocent,  virgin  nature,  but  still  of  mere  nature  only, — she 
yet  exhibited,  in  great  beauty,  the  spiritual  tendencies  of  nature.  There  is  in  her 
frame  the  ecstasy  of  animal  life,— of  breathing,  light-seeing  life  betraying  itself,  even 
in  her  disordered  mind,  in  snatches  of  old  tongs  (not  in  her  own  words),  of  which 
the  associations  belong  to  a  kind  of  innocent  voluptuousness.  There  is,  I  think,  in 
sU  we  ever  see  of  her,  a  fancy  and  character  of  her  affections  suitable  to  this ;  that 
is,  to  the  purity  and  beauty  of  almost  material  nature.  To  a  mind  like  Hamlet's, 
which  is  almost  perfectly  spiritual,  but  of  a  spirit  loving  nature  and  life,  there  must 
haye  been  something  touching,  and  delightful,  and  captivating  In  Ophelia,  as  almost 
an  ideal  image  of  nature  and  of  life.  The  acts  and  indications  of  his  love  seem  to 
be  merely  suitable  to  such  a  feeling.  I  see  no  one  mark  of  that  love  whicii  goes 
even  into  the  blood,  and  possesses  all  the  regions  of  the  soul.  Now,  the  moment 
that  bis  soul  has  sidcened  even  unto  the  death,— that  love  must  cease,  and  there 
can  remain  only  tenderness,  sorrow,  and  pity.  We  should  also  remember,  that  the 
sickness  of  his  soul  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  momentary  sight  he  has  had 
into  the  depths  of  the  Invisible  world  of  female  hoUowness  and  iniquity.  That  other 
profounder  love^  which  in  my  opinion  he  had  not,  would  not  have  been  so  affected. 
It  would  either  have  resisted  and  purged  off  the  baser  fire  victoriously,  or  it  would 
have  driven  him  raving  mad.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  part  with  his  love  without 
much  pain.     It  certainly  has  almost  ceased. 

*'  His  whole  conduct  (at  least  previous  to  Ophelia's  madness  and  death),  is  consis-. 
tent  with  such  feelings.  He  felt  that  it  became  him  to  crush  in  Ophelia's  heart  all 
hopes  of  his  love.  Events  had  occurred,  almost  to  obliterate  that  love  from  his  soul. 
He  songht  her,  therefore.  In  his  assumed  madness,  to  shew  her  the  fatal  truth,  and 
that  in  a  way  not  to  humble  her  spirit  by  the  consciousness  of  being  forsaken,  and 
so  more  beloved ;  but  to  prove  that  nature  herself  had  set  an  insuperable  bar  between 
them,  and  tliat  when  reason  was  gone,  there  must  be  no  thought  of  love.  Accord- 
ingl7,  his  first  wild  Interview,  as  described  by  her,  is  of  that  character,— and  after- 
wards, in  that  scene  when  he  tells  her  to  go  to  a  nunnery,  and  In  which  liis  language 
is  the  assumed  language  of  a  mind  struggling  between  pretended  indifference  and  real 
tenderness,  Ophelia  feels  nothing  towards  him  but  pity  and  grief,  a  deep  melancholy 
over  the  prostration  of  his  elevated  spirit. 

'  O  what  a  noble  mhid  is  hare  o'erthrown  1' 

*'  Here  the  genius  of  Kemble  seemed  to  desert  him,  and  he  threw  an  air  of  fierce^ 
ness  and  anger  over  the  mien  and  gestures  of  Hamlet,  which  must  have  been  far  in* 
deed  from  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare.  It  was  reserved  for  Kean  to  restore  na* 
tore  from  her  profanation.  In  his  gesticulations  there  is  nothing  insulting  towards 
tuch  an  object.  There  is  a  kind  of  wild  bitterness,  playing  towards  her  in  the  words 
merely,— that  she  might  know  all  was  lost,— but,  in  the  manner  of  delivering  those 
speeches,  he  follows  the  manifest  intention  of  the  divine  Bard,  and  gives  to  them  that 
mournful  earnestness  with  which  a  high  intellectual  mind,  conscious  of  its  superior- 
ity, and  severed  by  pain  from  that  world  of  life  to  which  Ophelia  belonged,  would,  in 
a  sitoation  of  extreme  distress,  speak  authoritative  counsel  to  an  inferior  soul.  And 
when,  afraid  lest  the  gentle  creature  whom  he  deeply  pities,^4ind  whom,  at  that 
momenti  it  may  well  1^  said,  ha  loves^-^migbt  in  her  heart  upbraid  him  for  his  cruel- 
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were  dream!  of  hj  Philosophr,  till  which,  in  darker  times,  was  paid  to 

she  went  hand  in  hand  witn  Faith,  the  manifestationB  of  power  $   and 

has  taught  us  to  pay  that  worship  to  therefore  do  I  think,  that  the  mighty 

the  symhols  of  purity  and  innocence  intellect,  the  capacious,  soaring,  pe- 


ty,  in  spite  even  of  the  ezcuie  of  hit  epparent  msdneti,-^Kean  retains  to  Ophe- 
lia, and  kisses  her  hand ;  we  then  indeed  feel  as  if  a  burst  of  light  broke  in  upon 
the  darkness, — and  truth,  and  nature,  and  Shakspeare,  were  at  onoe  rerealcd. 

*<  To  you  who  are  so  familiar  with  this  divine  drama,  I  need  not  quote  passages,  nor 
use  many  arguments  to  prove  my  position,  that  Shakspeare  never  could  have  intend- 
ed to  represent  Hamlet's  love  to  Ophelis  as  very  profound.  If  he  did,  bow  can  we 
ever  account  for  Hamlet's  first  exclamation,  when  in  the  churchyard  he  learns  that 
he  is  standing  by  her  grave,  and  beholds  her  coffin  ? 

« What,  ths  fldr  OphelU  ;* 

**  Was  this  all  that  Hamlet  would  have  uttered,  when  struck  into  sudden  conviction 
by  the  ghastliest  terrors  of  death,  that  all  he  loved  in  human  life  had  perished  ?  We 
can  with  difficulty  reconcile  such  a  tame  ejaculation,  even  with  extreme  tenderness 
and  sorrow.  But  had  it  been  in  the  soul  of  Shakspeare,  to  shew  Hamlet  in  the  agony 
of  hopeless  despair, — and  in  hopeless  despair  he  must  at  that  moment  have  been,  bad 
Ophelia  been  all  in  all  to  him, — is  there  in  all  his  writings  so  utter  a  foiltkre  in  the  at- 
tempt to  give  vent  to  overwhelming  passion  ?  When,  afterwards,  Hamlet  leaps  into 
the  grave,  do  we  see  in  that  any  power  of  love  ?  I  am  sorry  to  confess,  that  the  whole 
of  that  scene  is  to  me  merely  painful.  It  is  anger  with  Laertes,  not  love  for  Ophe- 
lia, that  makes  Hamlet  leap  into  the  grave.  Laertes'  conduct,  he  afterwards  tells  us, 
*  put  him  into  a  towering  passion,'— a  state  of  mind  which  is  not  very  easy  to  recon- 
cile with  almost  any  kind  of  sorrow  for  the  dead  Ophelia.  Perhaps,  in  this,  Shak- 
speare may  have  departed  from  nature.  But  had  he  been  attempting  to  describe  the 
behaviour  of  an  impassioned  lover,  at  the  grave  of  his  beloved,  I  should  be  compelled 
to  feel,  that  he  had  not  merely  departed  from  nature,  but  that  he  had  offered  her  the 
most  profane  violation  and  insult. 

"  Hamlet  is  afterwards  made  acquainted  with  the  sad  history  of  Ophelia, — he  knows, 
that  to  the  death  of  Polonius,  and  his  own  imagined  madness,  is  to  be  attributed  her 
miserable  catastrophe.  Yet,  after  the  burial  scene,  he  seems  utterly  to  have  for^t- 
ten  that  Ophelia  ever  existed  ;  nor  is  there,,as  far  as  I  recollect,  a  single  allusion  to 
her  throughout  the  rest  of  the  drama.  The  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  seems 
to  be,  that  Shakspeare  had  himself  forgotten  her, — that  with  her  last  rites  she  va- 
nished from  the  world  of  his  memory.  But  this  of  itself  shews,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  represent  Ophelia  as  the  dearest  of  all  earthly  things  or  thoughts  to 
Hamlet,  or  surely  there  would  have  been  some  melancholy,  some  miserable  haunt- 
ings  of  her  image.  But  even  as  it  is,  it  seems  not  a  little  unaccountable,  that  Hamlet 
should  have  been  so  slightly  affected  by  her  death. 

"  Of  the  character  of  Ophelia,  and  the  situation  she  holds  !n  the  action  of  the  play, 
I  need  say  little.  Every  thing  about  her  is  young,  beautiful,  artless,  innocent,  and 
touching.  She  comes  before  us  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Queen,  who,  fallen  as  she 
is,  feels  the  influence  of  her  simple  and  happy  virgin  purity.  Amid  the  frivolity,  flat- 
tery, fawning,  and  artifice  of  a  corrupted  court,  she  moves  in  all  the  unpolluted  love- 
liness of  nature.  She  is  like  an  artless,  gladsome,  and  spotless  shepherdess,  with  the 
-gracefulness  of  society  hanging  like  a  transparent  veil  over  her  natural  beauty.  But 
we  feel  from  the  first,  that  her  lot  is  to  be  mournful.  The  world  in  which  she  lives 
is  not  worthy  of  her.  And  soon  as  we  connect  her  destiny  with  Hamlet,  we  know 
that  darkness  is  to  overshadow  her,  and  that  sadness  and  sorrow  will  step  in  between 
her  and  the  ghost-haunted  avenger  of  his  father's  murder.  Soon  as  our  pity  is  ex- 
cited for  her,  it  continues  gradually  to  deepen ;  and  when  slie  appears  in  her  mad- 
ness, we  are  not  more  prepared  to  weep  over  all  its  most  pathetic  movements,  than 
we  afterwards  are  to  hear  of  her  deatlu  Perhaps  the  description  of  that  catastrophe 
by  thciQueen  is  poetical  rather  than  dramatic;  but  its  exquisite  beauty  prevails,  and 
Ophelia,  dying  and  dead,  is  still  the  same  Ophelia  that  first  won  our  love.  Perhaps 
the  very  foigetfulness  of  her,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  play,  leaves  the  soul 
at  full  liberty  to  dream  of  the  departed.  She  has  passed  away  from  the  earth  like  a 
beautiful  air — a  delightful  dream.  There  would  have  been  no  place  for  her  in  Uie 
agitation  and  tempest  of  the  final  catastrophe.  We  are  satisfied  that  she  is  in  her 
grave.  And  in  place  of  beholding  her  involved  in  the  shocking  troubles  of  the  clo- 
sing scene,  we  remember  that  her  heart  lies  at  nut^  and  the  remembrance  is  like  the 
returning  yoice  of  melancholy  music.*'^^©.  XL^for  Fcbrwrjf  1818. 
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oetrttiBg  geniiis  of  Hamlet  may  be 
represented,  without  detracting  from 
its  gnndeur,  as  reposing  uDon  the 
tender  virgin  innocence  of  Ophelia, 
vith  all  that  deep  delight  with  which 
B  superior  nature  contemplates  the 
{oodneas  which  is  at  once  perfect  in 
itieK  and  of  itself  unconscious.  That 
Hamlet  regards  Ophelia  with  this 
kind  of  tenderness — that  he  loves 
her  with  a  love  as  intense  as  can  be- 
long to  a  nature  in  which  there  is  (I 
think)  much  more  of  contemplation 
and  lensibility  than  action  and  pas- 
son— is  the  feeling  and  conviction 
with  which  I  have  always  read  the 
plaf  of  Hamlet"  It  shall  henceforth 
be  the  feeling  with  which  we  too 
read  it ;  and  we  shall  believe  Hamlet 
when  he  writes,  *'  To  the  celestial  and 
vty  $ouFi  idolj   the  most  beautified 
OpheUa,**  Nor  shall  we  say  with  Po« 
loniofl^  <*  that's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile 
phrase— Aeott^ec/  is  a  vile  phrase." 
be  loved  her  when  he  wrote  **  in 
her  excellent  while  bosoniy  these^ 

"  Dov5f  thou,  the  ttars  are  fire  j 
Dotdftf  thai  the  sun  doth  move  ; 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  Uars 
Bui  never  doubt  I  love. 

"Otdear  Ophelia  1 1  am  ill  at  these 
wmberss  I  have  not  art  to  rtchon  my 
groans;  but  that  I  love  thee  best^  O 
most  best^  believe  it.  Adieu  I  Thinn 
evermore^  most  dear  Lady^  whilst  thiSt 
macAmett  to  Atm,  Hamlet."  And  we 
believe  him  when,  with  the  wildest 
Tebemence,  he  exclaims,  on  coming 
out  of  her  grave,  into  which  he  had 
leapt— 

*  I  loved  Ophelia—forty  thousand  bro- 
thers 
Coald  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  op  my  sum  !** 

Alaal  what  then  must  have  been  the 
misery  of  Ophelia,  on  being  used  as 
follows  by  him  who  loved  her  better 
thaa  forty  thousand  brothers ! 

**  Soft  yon,  now  I 
Tht  fair  Ophelia  :— -Nymph,  in  thy  ori- 

sona 
Be  all  my  sins  remember 'd. 

Oph,  Good  my  lord, 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a 
day? 
Ham,  I  humbly  thank  you ;  welU 
OpK  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances 
of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver  ; 
I  priy  yoo«  now  receive  them. 
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No,  not  I ; 


and  JSnagination, 

San, 
I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honour*d  lord,  you  know 
right  well,  you  did  ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath 

compoa'd, 
As  made  the  things  mare  rich;   their 

perfume  lost. 
Take  theae  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind. 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove 

unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 
Hawu  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest  ? 
Oph,  My  lord? 
Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 
Oph.  What  meana  your  lordabip? 
Ham.  That  if  you  be  honeat,  and  fair, 
you  ahould  admit  no  diacourse  to  your 
beauty. 

Oph,  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have 
better  commerce  than  with  honeaty  ? 

Sam,  Ay,  truly;  for  the  power  of 
beauty  will  aooner  tranaform  honeaty 
from  what  it  ia  to  a  bawd,  than  the  force 
of  honeaty  can  translate  beauty  into  his 
likeness ;  this  was  some  time  a  paraiioz, 
but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof.  I  did 
love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me 
believe  so. 

Sam,  You  ahould  not  have  believed 
me :  for  virtue  cannot  ao  inoculate  our 
old  atock,  but  we  ahall  relish  of  it :  I 
loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  waa  the  more  deceived. 
Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :   Why 
wou1d*at  thou  be  a  bleeder  of  sinners  ?     I 
am  myaelf  indifferent  honeat ;  but  ^t  I 
could  accuse  me  of  such  thinga,  that  it 
were  better,  my  mother  had  not  borne 
me :  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambi- 
tious J  with  more  offences  at  my  beck, 
than  I  have  thoughu  to  put  them  in, 
imagination  to  give  them  ahape,  or  time 
to  act  them  in  t  What  ahould  auch  feU 
Iowa  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and 
heaven  !     We  are  arrant  knavea,  all ;  be-, 
lieve  none  of  ua :  Go  thy  vaya  to  a  nun- 
nery.    Where'a  your  father  ? 
Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Let  the  doora  be  ahut  upon  him ; 
that  he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but 
in's  own  houae.     Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  aweet  hea venal 
Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  gi^o 
thee  this  plague  for  thy  dowry:  Be  thou 
aa  chaste  aa  ice,  as  pure  aa  snow,  thou 
■halt  not  escape  calumny :  Get  thee  to  a 
nunnery ;  farewell.  Or,  if  thou  wilt 
needa  marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for  wise  men 
know  well  enough,  what  monaters  you 
make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go  j  and 
quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him  I 
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Ham.  I  have  heard  of  yoar  patntlngs  that  from  which  in  the  meekness  'of 

too,  well  enough;  God  hath  given  you  thy  lamenting  Borrow  thou  behold'bt 

one  face,  and  you  make  yourselvea  an-  "that  noble  and  most  sovereign  rea- 

other ;  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  son"  fall  like  a  star  from  its  sphere  ! 

and  nick-name  God*8  creatures,  and  make  But  hear  another  speak,  who  always 

your  wantonness  your  ignorance :  Go  to,  speaks  well  :— 

I'll  no  more  of 't ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.         „  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  y^^^  „  ^  1^^^^^  ^^^  3^ 

I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages :  Qphelia  first  beheld  him  ;  for  the  days 

those  that  are  married  already,  all  but  ^j^^^  j^^  importuned  her  with  love  were 

one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shaU  keep  as  they  ^^^^  ^^^  opening  of  the  drama— before 

arc.     To  a  nunnery,  go.  his  father's  spirit  revisited  the  earth  ;  but 

[Exit  Hamlet.  ^^  j^^^j^  j^j^^  ^^  ^^^  in  a  see  of  trou- 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  bles,  of  perplexities,  of  agonies,  of  terrors. 

overthrown !  A  loathing  of  the  crime  he  is  called  on  to 

The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  revenge,  which  revenge  is  again  abhorrent 

tongue,  sword :  to  his  nature,  have  set  him  at  strife  with 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,  himself ;  the  supernatural  visitation  has 

The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  perturbed  his  soul  to  its  inmost  depths  ; 

form,  all  things  else,  all  interests,  all  hopes,  all 
The  observ'd  of  all  observers :  quite,  quite  affections,  appear  as  futile,  when  the  ma- 
down  !  jestic  shadow  comes  lamenting  from  its 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  dejeet  and  wretched,  pigce  of  torment  '  to  shake  him  with 
That  euck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows,  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  bis  soul  !* 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  His  love  for  Ophelia  is  then  ranked  by 

reason,  himself  among  those  trivial,  fond  records 

Like  sweet  bells  Jangled,  out  of  tune  and  which  he  has  deeply  sworn  to  erase  from 

harsh ;  his  heart  and  brain.     He  has  no  thought 

That   unmatch'd    form  and  feature   of  to  link  his  terrible  destiny  with  hers ;  he 

blown  youth,  cannot  marry  her ;  he  cannot  reveal  to 

Blasted  with  ecstasy :  O,  woe  b  me !  her,  young,  gentle,  innocent  as  she  if. 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  the  terrific  influences  which  have  chan- 

I  see  !"  ged  the  whole  current  of  his  life  and  pur- 

«.    <  j«^     T  _^«^..  ..,»•«  poses.     In  his  distraction,  he  overacte  the 

Shakspewe  and  Mrs  Jameson  were  r^„foi  p„t  to  which  he  had  tasked  him- 
right.  Ophelia  herself  knew  that  J^f;  he  is  like  that  judge  of  the  Areopa- 
Hamlet  loved  her;— and  Hamiet  ^ug^^ho,  being  occupied  with  graver  mat- 
knew  that  Ophelia  knew  that  he  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^j^  the  little  bird  whicli 
loved  her,  and  therefore  he  used  her  ^^^  «,aght  refuge  in  his  bosom,  and  that 
thus  :  for  no  behaviour  of  his,  he  was  ^j^i^  ^^^^^  ^„gry  violence,  that  unwitting- 
well  assured,  could  ever  make  his  jy  ^^  YXVieA  it 

^'soul's  idol"  **  doubt  he  loved."  That        u  j^  the  scene  with  Hamlet,  in  which  be 

doubt  would  have  broken  her  heart  madly  outrages  her  and  upbraids  himadf, 

But  Hamlet  wished  not   to   break  Ophelia  says  very  little ;  there  are  tiro 

Ophelia's  heart,  whatever   else  he  short  sentences  in  which  she  replies  to  his 

may  have  wished ;   and  what  he    wild,  abrupt  discourse- 
wished  is  "  hard  to  be  scanned."       « Bam,  i  did  love  you  once. 

r^»l.MU   \xx,  oil    thi«   RAnminff  harsh         OoA.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 
Ophelia   by  all   iniS   seeming  narau         jq&„^  you  >hoald  not  hare  belleired  me :  for 

USaire,  TOh,  most  harsh  I)  feels  not     yirtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  bat «-«» 

herlelflll-used;  no  word  of  upbraid-    ^X^^^'^^^^'^^i^^l^^^f 

ing  escapes  her  "PV^fl'J'tL^f.r  «  Tho«»  who  ever  heard  Mrs  Siddons 
-pity!  She  IS  "of  ladies  most  de-  ^^ad  the  play  of  Hamlet,  cannot  forget  the 
jectand  wretched;"  but  not  because  ^^^^^^  of  mLing,  of  love,  of  sorrow,  of 
no  more  she  «  sucks  the  honey  ot  ^  i^^  conveyed  In  these  two  simple 
his  music  vows ;"  but  to  see  «  Oh  I  ph^^g.  Here,  and  in  the  eolUoquy  af- 
what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o  er-  t^p^ar^s,  where  she  says- 
thrown  I"    And  never  was  wreck  of  ,  ^^^  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  wretdied, 

mind  so  sublimely  painted  in  words  Tliat  suclted  tlie  honey  of  hla  music  tow»,* 

as    by  her,  the    sunple  of    heart  I  are  the  only  allusions  to  herself  and  ber 

when  at  last  she  exclaims,  "  O,  woe  own  feelings  In  the  course  of  the  play ; 

is  me  !"     The  woe   is  — "  to   have  and  these,  uttered  almost  without  c5on. 

seen  what  I  have  seen  I  see  what  I  sciousness  on  her  own  part,  conuin  the 

see!"     O  sinless  being  !  upliftedby  revelation  of  a  life  of  love,  and  di«cl««e  the 

thy  self-forgetting  innocence   to  a  secret  burden  of  a  heart  bursting  wiil»»» 

loftier  height  of  humanity  even  than  own  unuttered  grief.  She  believes  Haa- 
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l«t  enzed :  she  is  repaUed,  she  is  forsa-  our  heresy  of  1818 ;  and  have  8 Worn 

ken,  she  is  outraged,  where  she  had  he-  by  the  book  to  be  orthodox. 

itowed  her  young  heart,  with  all  its  hopes  We   have  looked   On  Ophelia   aa 

and  wishes;  her  father  is  slain  by  the  Qod  made  her,  let  U8  Bee  her  as  she 

band  of  her  lover,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  a  ^j^  made  by  Hamlet — 

p»«xysm  of  insanity ;  she  is  entangled  „  j^ 

ioextrieably  in  a  web  of  horrors  which  .    .           "J,  "^""^  ""«   ""    *~* 

she  cannot  even  comprehend,  and  the  re-  *'     ^^ 

»ait  seems  inevitable."  She  had   seemed  formerly  in   the 

.^  «  •.          ij»        r     •       »»  court,  "in  her  loveliness  andpuri« 

Ophchawould  have  forgiven  Ham-  ^y^  y^^^  ^  a^raph  that  had  wandered 

let  every  thing,  but  it  seems  she  had  ^^^  ^f  bounds,  and  yet  breathed  on 

nothingto  forgive.    Therefore  at  the  earth  the  air  of  paradise."    Behold 

Play  we  can  imagine  her  again  hap-  ^^^  ^^^  i 

py,  since  Hamlet  seems  to  his  sweet 

senses  restored.  "  Q^^ ^  '^"^  "*«*  "P**^  withher. 

„    ,              ._        ,..  .            ,     .  Hor,  She  is  importunate :  indeedi  dla* 

"JJtfsi/et  Lady!  Shall  I  lie  in  your  lap?  ^^^^^.        ^ 

(Lying  down  at  OrHKLiA*s/ee/. )  jj^p  ^^^  ^|u  ^^^j,  1^  pjti^, 

OpMa.  No,  my  lord.  q^^               ^j,^j  ^^,^1^  ,l^e  h^ve  ? 

HamUu  I  mean  my  head  upon  youp  ff^j,.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father; 

^*P'  says,  she  hears, 

OpMia,  Aye,  my  lord."  There's  tricks  Tthe  world ;  and  hems,  and 

We  must  not  find  fault  with  Ham-  beats  her  heart ; 

let's  wit  throughout  this  scene,  for  Spurns  enviously  at  straws;  speaks  thin^^ 

though  Ophelia  could  not  choose  but  in  doubt, 

wonder,  yet  she  was  not  critical  on  That  carry  but  half  sense :  her  speech  is 

what  she  did  not  more  than  half-un-  nothing, 

deretand ;  and  though  her  Hamlet  Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 

might  seem  to  her  to  speak  strangely.  The  hearers  to  ooUection ;  they  aim  at  it, 

he  was  not  the  Hamlet  who  frighten-  -A.ud  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  then:  own 

ed  her  when  "  sewing  in  her  closet,"    thoughts;  ,      ,        , 

the  Hamlet  for  whom  she  cried,  «  O  ^hich,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gea- 

woe  is  me !"  in  the  room  in  the  castle.  ^  ^_,  ^'^^l  y**^^        Xi^v  ♦!..«.  «i.k* 

Half.glad  and  half-sad  was  she  now  Indeed  would  make  one  thmk,  there  might 

mXvtr  ^  ^^' "  ^""^  "^^  '"''"^'  '^^''^^  ?^*^"^°« '""'  y**  "'^"^  "°^P- 

After  that  night  we  see  Ophelia  Q^^l'^xwere  good  she  were  spoken 

ia  her  right  wits  never  ^ain.    It  ^jt^ .  ^^  ,,,.  ^y  ^^^ 

was  well  for  Hamlet  that  the  slayer  Dangerous   conjectures   in   iU-breeding 

other  father  saw  her  not  in  the  state  minds : 

to  which  that  slaughter,  and  other  Let  her  come  in.              [Exit  Horawo. 

causes  connected  with  him,  had  re-  Xo  my  sick  soul,  as  sin*s  true  nature  is, 

duced  her ;  for  surely  he  had  then  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great 

been  more   dismally  deranged  by  amiss: 

Kuch  image,  than  even  by  his  father's  So  fall  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 

ghost.     Thai,  revisiting  the  glimpses  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt, 

of  the  moon,  made  night  hideous ;  Re-enter  Horatio  tnth  Ophslia. 

ihii  would  indeed  have  darkened  the  Qph,  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty 

sunlight,  or  rather  made  the  ceru*  of  Denmark  ? 

lean  vault  of  Heaven  lurid  as  the  dun  Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

cope  of  Hell.     Would  he  then,  to  Oph.  How  should  I  your  true  love 

use  the  palliating  language  of  Mrs  know 

Jameson,  **  have  ranked  hie  love  for  From  another  one  ? 

Ophelia  among  those  trivial  fond  re*  By  his  cockle  hat  and  stafff 

cords  which  he  has  deeply  sworn  to  And  his  sandal  shoon.     [Singing, 

er(ue  from   his  heart   and  brain?**  Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imporU 

Alas !  methinks  to  drive  one's  young  this  song  ? 

true  love  mad  by  wild  words  and  Oph.  Say  you?  nay,  pray  you,  mark, 

rash  deeds,  though  not  so  wicked,  He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,     [Singt, 

was  more  lamentable  than  to  pour  He  is  dead  and  gone ; 

the  juice  of  cursed  hellebore  from  At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf,  . 


a  phial  into  the  ear  of  an  old  sleep- 
ing king !    But  we  are  relapsing  into 


At  his  heels  a  stone. 
0,ho! 
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Queen.  Kay,  bat'Opbelia, 

Oph,  Pray  yott  mark. 

WMte  Ilia  ahroud  as  the  mountain  snow. 

[^Sings. 

Enter  Kino. 
Queen.  Alas,  look  her^  my  lord. 

Oph.      Larded  all  witb  sweet  flowers } 
Whioh  bewept  to  the  graTe  did  g0| 
'  With  true-lore  showers. 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  Meld  you !  They  say, 
the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter.  Lord, 
we  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not 
what  we  may  be.    God  be  at  your  Uble ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Opt  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of 
this ;  but  when  they  ask  you,  what  it 
means,  say  you  this : 

Good  morrow,  *tls  8t  Valentlne*s  day. 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 

And  I  a  maid  at. your  window. 
To  be  your  Valentine : 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  don*d  his  clothes, 
And  dupp*d  the  chamber  door  ; 

Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 
Kerer  dq^arted  more. 

KUig,  Pretty  Ophelia! 
Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I'll 
make  an  end  on*t  s 

By  GU,  and  by  Saint  Charity, 
Alack,  and  fye  for  shame ! 

Young  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  to*t  $ 
By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 

duoth  she,  Before  you  tumbled  me. 
Ton  promised  me  to  wed : 

He  antwerg. 
So  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun. 
An  thou  hadst  not  oome  to  my  bed. 


King,  How  long  hath  she  been  thus? 

Oph,  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  We 
must  be  patient :  but  I  cannot  choose  but 
weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i'the 
cold  ground:  My  brother  shall  know  of 
It,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  yonr  good  coun- 
sel. Come,  my  coach  1  Good  night, 
ladies;  good  night,  sweet  ladies,  good 
night,  good  night.  [Exit,*' 

•  •  •  • 

"  Laer.  How  now  1  what  noise  is  that? 
Enter  OtttKLiA,  faniasticoBg  dressed  with 

straws  and  flowers. 
O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven 

times  salt, 
Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine 

eye  !— 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid 

with  weight, 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam*     O  rose  of 

May] 

Pear  jnaid^  kiAd^st«r,  iw«et  Qpbe]Ua! 


O  heavens !  Ist  possible^  &  young  midd*a 

wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love :   and,  wher«  'tia 

fine. 
It  sends  some  precious  Instance  of  Itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Ophdia. 
They  bore  him  barefac'd  on  the  bier ; 
Hey  no  nonny,  nonny  hey  ncmny  ; 
And  in  his  grave  rain'd  many  a  tear  ; 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Zoer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  aad  didst 
persuade  revenge^ 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  J^ovm-a-down, 
an  you  call  him  O'down-a.  O,  how  the 
wheel  becomes  it !  It  is  tlie  false  steward, 
that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  mat- 
ter. 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  re- 
membrance ;  pray  you,  love,  remember ; 
and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts. 

Xoer.  A  document  in  madness;  thoughts 
and  remembrance  fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  co- 
lumbines ;.— there's  rue  for  you ;  and 
here's  some  for  me :— we  may  call  it,  herb 
of  grace  o'  Sundays : — ^you  may  wear  your 
rue  with  a  difference — There's  a  daisy: 
p— I  would  give  you  some  violets;  but 
they  withered  all,  when  my  father  died  t 
—They  say,  he  made  a  good  end, 

For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy,— 

[Sings. 

"Laer.  Thought  and  affliction,  passion, 
hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Sings. 

Oph,  And  will  he  not  oome  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead. 
Go  to  thy  death-bed. 
He  never  will  oome  again. 


His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow, 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 
And  we  cast  away  moan ; 
God  'a  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
And  of  all  Christian  souls!  I  pray  God. 
God  be  wi'  you  !  [Exit  OrHsuA. 

Latr.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ?- 
No  hint  had  been  given  of  what 
had  happened  to  Ophelia.  Perhaps 
there  were  none  to  take  notice  of  the 
change  that  came  gradually  upon  her 
—perhaps  in  one  hour  or  less,  she 
became  insane.  Her  father  had  been 
killed  by  Hamlet ;  and  Hamlet  was 
moralizing  far  off  on  the  •  immmeDt 

death  of  twent/  thouBfind  m&u 
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"  Her  brother  htd  in  secret  ceme  lap  at  the  play.    She  would  hare 

from  France/'  but  **  kept  himself  In  died,  rather  than  sing  to  Hamlet  that 

clouds,"  and  knew  nothing  of  his  night  the  songs  she  sings  now — ^yet 

sister  till  he  cried  ^  How  now !  what  she  had  not  sung  them  now,  had  she 

noise  is  that  ?"  The  weak  and  wicked  not  been  crazed  with  love  I  **  Where 

queen,  though  she  may  haye  looked  is  the  beauteous  Majesty  of  Den- 

**  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  com-  mark  ?"    She  must  mean  HamleW 
placency  on  the  lovely  being  she  had  «  ffe  ^  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

destined  for  the  bride  of  her  son,"  He  i$  dead  and  gone  / 

was  but  heedless  of  her  weal  or  woe,  M  hie  head  a  gratB^em  turfi 

and  at  the  beginning  of  this  sad  scene  At  hie  hule  a  stone,** 

Bays  « I  wiir  not  speak  with  her;"  Means  she  her  father  ?  Perhaps-but 

and  then—"  twere  good  she  were  ^ost  likely  not    Hamlet  ?  It  is  pro- 


gerotts  comectures  In  lU-breeding  the  Bong.  EnoOgh  that  U  is  of  death, 

minds."     That  "  cut-purse  of  the  aadbu&l.  Or  to  that  verse,  aa  haply 

empire,"  who  feare  the  babbling  of  to  others  too,  she  may  attach  no 

her  taMntty.  haA  not  heart  even  to  meaning  at  alL    A  sad  key  once 

hie  Ophelia,  when  «  sewing  in  her  .truck.  *the  melancholv  iwL  m«» 


(iM  ugneua,wnen -sewing  m  ner  struck,  the  melancholy  dirge  may 

doset.*'    Neglected  had  she  been  by  fl^^  ^n  of  itself,  Membry  a£d  Coi- 

one  and  aU— all  but  Horatio,  that  gciousness   accompanying  not  one 

noble  Boul  of  unpretending  wor  A,  another  in  her  insaiity  I  "They  say, 

ud  he  knew  not  what  wled  her  tUl  the   owl  was  a  baker's  daughter! 

she  was  past  all  cure.   He  «t  is  who  j^j^^  ^^  kn^^  ^h^t  ^^       «  j,^ 

feelingly,  and  poetically,  and  truly  ^n^^  n^j  ^j^t  ^,  „,,_  1,0.    God  be 

dMcnbea  ^e  maniac ;  he  it  is  who  .j  your   table."     The  King  says. 

bnngs  her  in;  he  it  is  who  follows  «  conceit  upon  her  fether."    Adul- 

her  away-dumb  all  Uie  while!  And  terous  beast  I  it  was  no  conceit  on 

who  with  rtoht  souls  but  must  have  !,„  father.    The  words  refer  to  an 

bera  sme^less  amidst  these  ^ntle  ©Id  'story  often  related  to  children 

ravings?  TTie  adulterous  and  inces-  ^  deter  them  from  illiberal  beha- 

tnous  only  ft  is  th*t  speak.    "How  yiour  to  poor  people.    Our  Saviour 

now,  Ophelia  J"  «  Nay  1  but  Ophelia,"  ^enj  inti  a  baker's  shop,  and  asked 

so  mineeth  fte  ^^^•'1^?^,,^^'*^'  for  bread  to  eat-the  baJcer's  daugh- 

pretty  lady?"  «Pre^  Ophelia  I"  So  ^  cried, «  heugh  I  heugh  I  heugh  I" 

stnttereA  the  king.  Faugh  I  the  noi-  which  owl-like  noise  made  oufS*. 

some  and  loathsome  hypocrites  I  So  ytou,  for  her  wickedness,  transform 

thst  her  poor  lips  were  but  mute,  i^0T  into  that  bird.     Ophelia  bad 

boA  would  have  fain  seen  them  leanjt  the  story  in  the  nursery,  and 

sealed  up  ^th  the  blue  mould  of  ehe  who  was  always  charitable  thinka 

the  grave  I  But  Laertes— he  with  all  of  it  now— God  only  knows  why— 

his  faolta  and  sins  has  a  noble  heart  ^nd  Shakspeare,  who  bad  heard  such 

—his  words  are  patheUc  or   pas-  dim  humanities  from  the  living  lips  of 

•lonate—  the  deranged— as  many  have  oona 

"  Thought  and  affliction,  paaalon,  hell  It.  who  are  no  Shakspeare*— gave  them 

wir,  utterance  from  the  lips  of  the  sweet* 

Sb«  toma  to  fiiToor,  and  to  pRtttaMs."  est  phantom  that  ever  wailed  her 

un  .  t\.:  n  r-.j  9"  wocs  in  hearing  of  a  poet's  brain. 

Do  yon  K.  thii,  O  God  ?  „  ,j^  mUdewelear  whS  blasted  his 

Horatio  says,  *^  her  speech  is  no-  wholesome  brother,"  shews  his  vul- 

thing."    It  is  nearly  nothing.    But  gar  stupidity  by  asking  considerately, 

Uie  snatches  of  old  songs,  they  are  **  How  lon^  hath  she  been  thus  ?" 

something— as  they  come  flowing  in  But  Ophelm's  soul  is  deaf  to  all 

music  from  their  once  hushed  rest-  outward  sounds— all  but  her  own 

Ing'places  far  within  her  memory,  sweet  voice  I  And  now  she  does  In- 

which  they  had  entered  in  her  days  deed  think  for  a  moment,  and  but  a 

of  careless  childhood,  and  they  have  moment,  of  her  father,  and  nobody 

a  meaning  now  that  gives  them  dole-  else.  ^  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  to 

ful  utterance.    It  is  Hamlet  who  is  think  they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold 

the  Maniac*B  Valentine.    **  You  are  ground.    My  brother  shall  know  of 

merry,  my  lord,"  is  all  she  said  to  it."     She  has  forgot  that  Hamlet 

him  as  he  lay  with  his  head  on  her  killed  him-*fior  haa  she  thought  of 
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tbaty  Bbd  would  not  have  told  Laer*  Ophelia  is  iraane.    Her  sweet  mind  lies 

tes.  The  darker  clouds  vanish — and  in  fragments  before  us — a  pitiful  apecta- 

Ophelia,  who,  when  in  her  senses,  de!    Her  wild,  rambling  fancies;    her 

cared  nought  about  coaches,  is  plea-  aimless,    broken  speeches;   her    quick 

Bed,  when  out  of  them,  with  this  transitions  from  gaiety  to  sadness — each 

world's  poor  vanities  I  and  gaily  bids  equally  purposeless  and  causeless ;   her 

ffood  night  to  a  bevy  of  court  ladies  I  snatches  of  old  ballads,  such  as  perhaps 

Horatio  was  a  wise  keeper  of  the  *»««■ """«  »»"«  ^^^  *o  »^««P  "^'^^^  '»  *'«' 

insane.    He  did  not  seek  to  restrain  infancy-^ire  all  so  true  to  the  life,  that 

her  in  her  harmless  fancies.      So  we  forget  to  wonder,  and  can  only  weep. 

Ophelia    re-appears,    fantastically  J'  belonged  to  Shakspeare  alone  so  to 

di^Bsed  with  straws  and  flowers.  ^^^^f  J"*^*?  *  P'^^Vf*  ^»>»'  '^^  «"  *^"- 

^^  dure  to  dwell  upon  it— 

*«  O  rose  of  May  .  ,  Thought  ind  afflicUon,  pMsion,  heU  Itself, 

Dear  maid  !  kind  sister  I   sweet  Opne-  she  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettmess.* 

1^^  •**  "  That  in  her  madness  she  should  ex- 
She  is  somewhat  more  composed  change  her  bashful  silence  for  empty 
—perhaps  by  that  act  of  wild  adorn-  babbling,  her  sweet  maidenly  demeanour 
ment  She  is  conscious  of  presences ;  for  the  impatient  restlessness  that  spurns 
and  it  may  be  that  there  is  something  at  straws,  and  say  and  sing  precisely 
fittinip  in  her  floral  gifts— her  floral  vhat  she  never  would  or  could  have 
emblems.  «  There's  rue  for  you,  [the  ""c^ed  had  she  been  in  possession  of  her 
Queen,]  and  here's  some  for  me.  We  «»son,  is  so  far  from  being  an  inopro- 
maj  cill  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sun-  P"«*y»  }}^  »'  "  *»  additional  stroke  of 
days,"  contains  a  world  of  woe!  "*'"'«• 

••  You,  madam,"  says  Ophelia  to  the  Who  but  Shakspeare  could  have 

Queen,  "may  call  your  rue  by  its  found  a  fitting  death  for  Ophelia? 

Sunday  name,  •  herb  of  graces*  and  She  knew  not  what  death  to  herself 

BO  wear  it  with  a  differencey  to  dis-  did  mean;   dim  and  strange  were 

tinguish  it  from  mine,  which  can  her  thoughts  of  death  even  to  them 

never  be  any  thing  but  merely  rue —  who  had  disappeared.    She  knew 

that  is— sorrow."    Well  said,  Stke-  not  that  fire  would  burn,  that  water 

TENS.    "  I  would  give  you  some  vio-  -would  drown.    For  she  was  what 

lets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my  «  we  grave  livers  do  in  Scotland" 

father  died."    She  is  sorry  for  the  call  "  an  Innocent."  The  Queen  was 

violets.    They  are  not  worth  giving  affected,  after  a  fashion,  by  the  pic- 

away— but  they  are  worth  keeping—  ture^que  mode  of  her  death,  and 

and  she  will  keep  them,  though  she  takes  more  pleasure  in  describing  it 

Boon  forgets  for  what  they  withered,  than  any  one  would  who  really  had 

for  now  •*  Bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  a  heart.    Gertrude  was  a  gossip — 

my  joy."  Hamlet  once  more— but  for  and  she  is  gross  even  in  her  grief, 

a  moment;  and  she  who  was  so  ^.  ^        _       .  ^   t  i        .jy    .* 

Btrong  in  filial  piety,  again  chants  -Qne^.  Your  sister's  drown  dl^ertes. 

about  her  father^  and  s?es  the  com-  -^«*^-  »~^"  V  ^'  '!*  ?«^«  ^^  ,, 

mon  conclusion  of  monumental  in-  ^"^^'^^'^^J^  hl^^c           ^ 

Bcriptions-*'  And    of  all  Christian  ^^  ,^ZTrl^f.^.TLes  in  the  glassy 

Boufs,^  I  pray  God  I-God  be  wi'  ^^^^^^ . 

7^^^  Therewith    fantastic    garlands    did   she 

"  Of  her  subsequent  madness  what  make 

can  be  said?    What  an  astonishing-.  Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,    daisies,    and 

what  an  affecting  picture  of  a  mind  ut-  long  purples, 

terly,  hopelessly  wrecked!— past  hope —  That  liberal  shepherds  give  a   grosser 

past  cure  I     There  is  the  frenzy  of  ex-  name, 

cited    passion— there    is    the   madness  But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men*s  fingers 

•  caused  by  intense  and  continued  thought  call  them : 

—there  11  the  delirium  of  fevered  nerves;  There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coro- 

but  Ophelia's  madness  is  distinct  from  net  weeds 

these :  it  is  not  the  suspension,  but  the  Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  slirer 

utter  destruction  of  the  reasoning  powers :  broke ; 

it  is  the  total  imbecility  which,  as  medi-  When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  her- 

cal  people  well  know,   too  frequently  self, 

follows  some  terrible  shock  to  the  spirits.  Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes 

Constance  is  frantic ;    Lear   is   mad ;  spread  wide ; 
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ADd,  mermaid-like,  mwbile  thef  bore  her  Zaer,              Iaj  her  i*  the  eerth  ;*- 

up  :  And  from  her  fair  aod  unpoUated  fletb. 

Which  time*  the  chanted  snatches  of  old  May  violets  spring !— -I  tell  thee,  cliorlish 

tones ;  prtes^ 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress,  A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sbter  be. 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  endu*d  When  thou  liest  howHngi 

Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  Ham.              What,  the  ikir  Ophelia ! 

be.  Queen,  Sweets  to  the  sweet:     Fare- 

TiU  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  well  I 

drink,  [Scattering  Fhwer$. 

FuU*d  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melo*  I  hop'd  thou  shonld'st  have  been  my 

dious  Jay  Hamlet*8  wife ; 

To  muddy  death.  I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck*d, 

Zaen          Alas  then,  she  is  drown*d  ?  sweet  maid. 

Queen,  Drown'd,  drown'd.  And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grayfl^ 

Laer,  Too  much  of  water  hast  thoa,  Laer.                              O,  treble  woe 

poor  Ophelia,  Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head. 

And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :     But  Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious 

yet  sense 

It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  custom  holds,  Beprlv'd  tbee  of !?— Hold  off  the  earth  a 

Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  while, 

are  gone,  Till  I  have  canghther  once  more  in  mine 

The  woman  will  be  out."  arms ;          [Leaps  into  the  grave. 

And  lo !  her  funeral  I  ^"'^  P^i'J^"'  ^'"^  "^"  '^'  "^""''^  •'"* 

'*  Enter  Pbiests,  j-c.  ta  Procession ;  the  '^'^  •^  **>*•  ^»*  •  mounUln  you  have 

Corpse    of  Ophelia,    Laertes   and  made 

Monmers  foUowing  j    King,  Queen,  To  o'er-top  old  Pellon,  or  the  skylah  head 

their  trains,  fi-c.  ^^  "ue  Olympus, 

Ifosi.  The  queen,  the  courtiers :  Who  ^«'^  iAdvanctng.)  Whatis  he,  whose 

is  this  they  follow?  __         fi^**^            v    .,     v 

And  with  such  maimed  rites  I      This  Bears  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase 

doth  betoken,  ^  '       ®^  f  "^^^  ^. .                   ^      ^ 

The  corse,  they  follow,  did  with  despe-  Conjures  the  wandVing  stars,  and  makes 

rate  band  *''*™  ■**"" 

Fordo  its  own  life.    'Twas  of  some  es-  H^^  wonder-wounded  hearers?  this  is  T, 

^^^ .  Hamlet  the  Dane.' 

Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark.  And  so  vanishes  for  ever  from  our 

[Retiring  with  HoRATio.  eyes,   she  whom  Samuel   Johnson 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else?  tenderly  .calls  **  Ophelia,  the  young, 

ifosi.                      That  is  Laertes,  the  beautiful,  the  narmless,  and  the 

A  very  noble  youth :  Mark.  pious." 

Laer,  What  ceremony  else  ?  Away !   Away  I   with  us,  far,  far 

1  Priest  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  from  the  courts  of  Sin  and  Suffiering, 

far  enlarg'd  to  that  Enchanted  Isle,  where  Mir an- 

As  we  have  warranty :    Her  death  was  da  is  walking  on  flowers  or  shells,  and 

doubtful ;  Ariel  winnows  the  pure  air  around 

And,  but  that  great  command  o  ersways  ^^^  ^^g^^  ^jth  wings  lovely  as  the 

ou    V  ^?,^^^^*      ,             ..  ^  ^  rainbow.     The  Bermuda  Isles,  in 

She  should  in  ground  nnsanctified  have  ^^5^^  Shakspeare  has  placed    the 

«...  *.      ?^   ^         ^     r       1.    -^  VI  scene  ofthe  Tempest, were  described 

Till  the  last   trumpet;   for  chantoble  ^^  gj^  George  Somers,  who  was 

^h^TAJlInt^\nA  «.KM-    .hm,M  lu.  WTCcked  there,  as  **  8  Isud  of  dovils," 

Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  «        ^^^  prod  gious  and  enchanted 

thrown  on  her :  ,    mw*  i/i  w^jigiwwo  •u.^  ««^  »  *«« 

Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants,  V^^^'    •«>)««*  ^  continual  tempests 

Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  ^^  supernatural  yisitings;  and  such 

),og,^  waatheidea  entertained  of  the'*  Still- 

Of  bell  and  burial.  vexed  Bermoothes"  in  Shakspeare's 

Laer.  Must  there  ao  more  be  done  ?  age-  But  later  travellers,  says  Mrs 

1  Priest.                 No  more  be  done !  Jameson,  describe  them  "  as  perfect 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  regiona  of  enchantment  in  a  far  dif- 

dead,  ferent  sense ;  as  so  many  fairy  Edens, 

To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  to  rest  her  clustered  like  a  knot  of  ^ems  upon 

As  to  peace-parted  souls.  the  bosom  of  the  AtlantiCi  decked 
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out  In  all  the  IftTish  luzuriaiice  of  flower  beneath  his  eye,**  we  feel  how 

nature,  with  shades  of  myrtle  and  happy  Prospero  must  have  been  in 

cedar,  fringed  round  wiUi  groves  of  watching  the  unfolding  of  her  wo- 

coral;  in  snort,  each  island  a  living  man's  heart    Ignorant  of  how  she 

paradise,  rich  with  perpetual  bios-  came  there,  and  often  wondering,  no 

soms,  in  which  Ariel  might  have  slum-  doubt,  at  her  own  wondrous  life,  yet 

bered,  and  ever-verdant  bowers,  in  had  she  never  once  asked  her  father 

which  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  might  to  explain  the  mystery, 
have  steayed.    So  jhat  Shakspewe,        «  Proipero.  My  dear  one!  thee,  my 
in  blendmg  the  wild  relations  of  the  daughter  I  who 

shipwrecked  mariners  wi^  his  own  ^^  ignorant  of  what  tfaoa  art,  nonght 
inspired  feacies,  has  produced  no-  knowing 

thing,  however  lovely  in  nature,  and  of  whenee  I  am ;  nor  Oat  I  am  more 
sublime  in  magical  power,  which  better  > 

does  not  harmonize  with  the  beauti-  Then  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 

ful  and  wondrous  reality."  And  thy  no  greater  lather. 

There  has  been  shipwreck— the       Miranda.  More  to  know 

hurly-burly's  done — and  in  the  calm  Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.'* 

before  their  Cell,  lo  I  Prospero,  the  3         more-as  all  is  toldher— how 

^^Z  ^^'  "^  ^**  ^"^^^'^  her  thoughtelher  feeling?  rise  ac^ 

The  Wondbeful,  cordant  to  all  those  of  hSr  beloved 

*<  O!  I  have  suffered  father  1  How  beautifully  she  speaks 

With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  ves-  of  her  dreamlike  remembrancea  of 

sel,  some  other  evanished  life,  when  else- 

Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  where  she  waa  a  child !  How  pity 

in  her,  and  grief  and  indignation  alternate  in 

Bashed  all  to  piecesl  Oh,  the  cry  did  ^gr  Smple  heart,  as  her  father  un- 

knock     ^    _ ,  ^  ,  ,  ,^  folds  the  story  of  his  wronga,  his 

Againttmyveryheart!  Poor  souls!  they  perils,  his  escape,  and  hia  banish- 

perished !  ment  I 
Had  I  been  any  God  of  Power,  I  would  m.  -^  *i.     u  -^ 

Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ^     Prospero.         There  they  hoist  us, 

^f  ^P  To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar*d  to  us ;  to 

It  should  the  good  ship  so  hate  swaUow'd,  _    .    "?\       _         .^     .  . .     -    , 

^^  To  the  winds,  whose  pi^,  sighmg  back 

The  freighting  souls  within  her  !••  _^      •K»j»»   .     , 

.1      J  1        «,       ,       un  Did  us  but  lovmg  wrong! 

Already  we  love  Miranda.    «  Con-       Miranda.  Alack  i  what  iroMe 

trasted  with  the  impression  of  her  Wa$  I  then  to  you  / 

refined  and  dignified  beauty,  and  its        Ptomero.  O,  a  cherabim 

effect  on  all  beholders,  is  Miranda's  •phou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !  Thou 

own  soft  simplicity,  her  virgin  inno-  didst  smile, 

eence,  her  total  ignorance  of  the  con-  inftised  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven ! 

ventional  forms  and  language  of  so-        Miranda.  How  came  we  ashore? 

ciety.    It  is  most  natural,  that  in  a        Prospero.  By  Providence  divine. 

being  thus  constituted,  the  first  tears  Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water, 

ahould  spring  from  compassion,  suf-  that 

faring  with  those  that  she  saw  suffer."  A  noble  Neapolitan,  Oonzalo, 

With  what  intent  interest  do  we  lis-  Oat  of  his  charity  (who  being  appointed 

ten,  all  the  while  pizing  on  her  mira-  Master  of  this  design)  did  give  us ;  with 

culoua  beauty,  to  ner  father'a  narra-  Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necei- 

tive,  then  first  told  to  her,  of  their  series, 

«  Btnmge  eventful  history  1"  The  Isle  Whidi  since  hsve  steaded  moeh ;  so  of 

is  felt  to  be  indeed  enchanted,  ere  .  !>»«  gentieness, 

we  have  a  glimpse  of  Ariel,  who,  to  Knowing  I  loved  my  books,  he  fnmwh  d 

answer  his  nmster's  pleasure,  is  ready  „        "*»      ,.^  .  ^     ,        ,.  ^ 

"  to  fl  "^  ^^^  library,  with  volumes  that 

m   :«.  *^  J-     Is.   *u    «  '^'a     .j  I  prise  above  my  dukedom. 

n""  T:  !?/T  ^A^^*^^  ^"'  ^  ""*•  Miranda.  Wofdd  I  might 

On  the  currd  douds."  jg^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ ,  ^ 

Each  touching  sentence  of  the  tale        Prospero.  Here  in  thU  island  we  sr- 
brings  out  some  delightful  trait  of  rived,  and  here 

nature  in  Miranda;  and  in  the  soli-  Have  I,  thy  schoobnaster,  made  thee 
tary  place,  as  ^  up  grew  that  living  more  profit 
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nan  other  princes  can,  that  have  more    upon  the  winda,  rode  the  cnri'd  donds* 

time  and,  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  lived* 

For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  care-    —Miranda  herself  appears  a  palpable 

foL  reality,  a  woman,  <  breathing  thoughtful 

Miranda,  Heaven  thank  thee  for't.**        breath,'  a  woman,  walking  the  earth  in 

her  mortal  loveliness,  with  a  heart  as 
Yes !  flhe  has  had  a  noble  education,  frail-strung,  as  passion-touched,  as  ever 
And  she  ia  erateful  to  Heaven  for  her  fluttered  in  a  female  bosom, 
father's  love.  She  is  now-as  we  "  1  »>ave  said  that  Miranda  possesses 
nther  from  the  narrative- in  her  merely  the  elementary  attnbutesbf  wo- 
Ifteenth  year-one  year  older  than  manhood,  but  each  of  these  stand  in  her 
Juliet,  «ilike,  but  oh  I  how  difiFer-  with  a  distmct  and  peculiar  grace.  She 
ent"  from  that  other  "snowy  dove!"  resembles  nothing  upon  earth;  but  do 
eut   iruiu  UMM  uwci     puvwjr  Mv  therefore  compare  her,  in  our  own 

Never  had  she  seen  a  man  but  her  ^.^^         P^  ^^^^  tabled  beings 

father.    But  she  had  read  of  her  far-    ^uh^^hich  the  fancy  of  ancient  poels 
off  kind,  and  when  the  ship  went  to  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^^  ^^p^,,,^  ^^^  fountain, 

pieces,  she  said,  who  had  no  doubt  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.g^n  ?— Oread  or  dryad  fleet,  sea- 
some  noble  creatures  m  her.  Much  n,^y  ^  ^^  n^iad  of  the  stream  ?  We  can- 
had  she  pored,  no  doubt,  over  her  ^^^  j^jni^  of  tl,e„  together.  Miranda  is 
father's  books,  and  the  Lady  of  the  ^  consistent,  natural,  human  being.  Our 
Enchanted  Isle^  had^  bright  ideas  of  impression  of  her  nymph-like  beauty,  her 
her  own,  sweet  imaginings  of  all  that  peerless  grace  and  purity  of  soul,  has  a 
breathed  and  moved  in  the  great  distinct  and  individual  character.  Not 
d^es  of  the  remote  world  beyond  only  she  is  exquisitely  lovely,  being  what 
her  own  waves.  Phantoms  all  I  she  is,  but  we  are  made  to  feel  that  she 
yet  dear  as  she  looked  on  the  silent  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise  than  as 
letters  to  her  human  heart  But  let  she  is  portrayed.  She  has  never  beheld 
one  of  her  own  sex  draw  her  charac-  one  of  her  own  sex ;  she  has  never  caught 
ter.  Had  Shakspeare,  she  says,  from  society  one  imitated  or  artificial 
never  created  a  Miranda,  we  should  grace.  The  impulses  which  have  come 
never  have  been  made  to  feel  how  to  her,  in  her  enchanted  solitude,  are  of 
completely  the  purely  natural  and  heaven  and  nature,  not  of  the  world  and 
to  purely  ideal  can  blend  into  each  >*»  ^^^nities.  She  has  sprung  up  into 
^  *1       ^  beauty  beneath  the  eye  of  her  ftither,  the 

'  princely  magician ;  her  companions  have 

•«  The  character  of  Miranda  resolves  been  the  rocks  and  woods,  the  many- 
itself  into  the  very  elements  of  woman-  shaped,  many-tinted  clouds,  and  the  silent 
hood.  She  is  beautiful,  modest,  and  ten-  stars ;  her  playmates  the  ocean  billows, 
der,  and  she  is  these  only ;  they  comprise  that  stooped  their  foamy  crests,  and  ran 
her  whole  being,  external  and  internal,  rippling  to  kiss  her  feet.  Ariel  and  his 
She  is  so  perfectly  unsophisticated,  so  attendant  sprites  hovered  over  her  head, 
delicately  refined,  that  she  is  all  but  ethe-  ministered  duteous  to  her  every  wish, 
rcaL  Let  us  imagine  any  other  woman  and  presented  before  her  pageants  of 
placed  beside  Miranda— even  one  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  very  air,  made 
Sbakspeare's  own  loveliest  and  sweetest  vocal  by  her  father's  art,  floated  in  music 
creatioBS— there  is  not  one  of  them  that  around  her.  If  we  can  pre-suppose  such 
could  SttsUin  the  comparison  for  a  mo-  a  situation  with  all  its  circumstances,  do 
ment,  not  one  that  would  not  appear  we  not  behold  in  the  character  of  Mi- 
Bonewbat  coarse  or  artificial  when  randa  not  only  the  credible,  but  the  na- 
bronght  into  immediate  contact  with  this  tural,  the  necessary  results  of  such  a  si- 
pore  child  of  nature,  this  '  Eve  of  an  en-  tuation  ?  She  retains  her  woman's  heart, 
chanted  Paradise.'  ^^^  ^^^  i^  unalterable  and  inalienable,  as 

••  What,  then,  has  Shakspeare  done  ?  a  part  of  her  being ;  but  her  deportment, 
«  O  wondrous  skill  and  sweet  wit  of  the  her  looks,  her  language,  her  thoughts- 
nan  r— he  has  removed  Miranda  far  all  these,  from  the  supernatural  and  poe- 
from  all  comparison  with  her  own  sex;  tical  circumstances  around  her,  assume  a 
he  has  placed  her  between  the  demi-de-  cast  of  the  pure  ideal ;  and  to  us,  who 
men  of  earth  and  the  delicate  spirit  of  arc  in  the  secret  of  her  human  and  pity- 
air.  The  next  step  is  into  the  ideal  and  ing  nature,  nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
supernatural,  and  the  only  being  who  ap-  ing  and  consistent  than  the  effect  which 
proaches  Miranda,  with  whom  she  can  she  produces  upon  others,  who  never 
be  contrasted,  is  Ariel.  Beside  the  subtle  having  beheld  any  thing  resembling  her, 
easenee  of  thU  ethereal  sprite,  this  crea-  approach  her  as  '  a  wonder,  as  some- 
turc  of  elemental  light  and  air,  that  •  ran    thing  celestial." 
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Where  is  there  in  poetry  any  thing 
equal  to  the  first  scene  between  Fer«> 
dinand  and  Miranda  ?  Lured  on  by 
the  invisible  Ariel,  playing  and  sink- 
ing the  wildest  of  sonm,  the  noble 
Neapolitan  approaches  Prospero  and 
his  daughter. 

"  Mira,  What  is't  ?  a  Bpirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about!    Believe  me, 

sir* 
It  carries  a  brave  form  :— Bat  *tis  a  spirit 


[Sffarclif 


If  now  'twere  (It  to  do*t:— At  the  firat 

sight  {Aside- 

They  have  cbangM  eyes: — ^Delicate  Ariel. 
1*11  set  thee  free  for  this !— A  word,  good 

sir; 
I  fear,  you  have  done    yourself  some 

wrong :  a  word. 
Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so   un- 

gently?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for :   pity  move  my 

father 


Pro.  No,  wench ;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

and  hath  such  senses  Fer,                          O,  if  a  virgin. 

As  we  haye,  such :  This  gallant,  which  And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  1*11 

thou  seest,  make  you 

Was  in  t)ie  wreck ;  and  but  he's  some-  The  queen  of  Naples. 

thing  stain'd  Pro,         Soft,  sir :  one  word  more. — 

With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  They  are  both  in  either's  powers :    but 

might'st  call  him  this  swift  business 

A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  bis  fellows,  I  most  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  win- 

And  strays  about  to  find  them.  ning                                     [Aside. 

Mira,                           I  might  call  him  Make  the  prize  light. — One  word  more  ; 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural  I  charge  thee, 

I  ever  saw  so  noble.  That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here 

Pro.             It  goes  on,             \,Atide.  usurp 

As  my  soul  prompts  it  :^Spirit,  fine  The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  pat 

spirit !  I'll  free  thee  thyself 

Within  two  days  for  this.  Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 

Fer.                  Most  sure,  the  goddess  From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

On  whom  these  airs  attend! — Vouchsafe,  Fer.              No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

my  prayer  Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in 

May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ;  such  a  temple : 

And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  an  bouse. 


give. 

How  I  may  bear  me  here :  My  prime  re- 
quest. 

Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you 
wonder ! 

If  you  be  maid,  or  no  ? 
Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 


Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 
Pro.  Follow  me.—  [To  i^frrf. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor.— 

Come, 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together : 
Sea-water  shal  t  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  rootf, 
and  husks 


Fer.  My  language !  heavens ! —    Wherein  the  acorn  cradled ;  Follow. 


I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this 

speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How !  the  best  ? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples 

heard  thee  ? 

Fer,  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that 

wonders 

To  hear  them  speak  of  Naples ;  He  does 

hear  me ; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep :  myself  am 

Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb, 

beheld 
The  king  my  father  wrcck'd, 

Mhra,  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer,  Tes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the 
duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 
Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 


Fer,  No; 

I  will  resist  ituch  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  [Hedraiti. 

Mira.  O  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What,  I  say. 

My  foot  my  tutor ! — Put  thy  sword  up, 

traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike, 

thy  conscience 
Is  80  possess'd  with  guilt :  come  from  thy 

ward; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you  father ! 

Pro.  Hence;  hang  not  on  mygarment.^!. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity; 

I'll  be  his  surety. 

Pro,  Silence ;  one  word  more 


And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  con-    Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee, 
trol  thee,  What  I 
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An  idvocate  for  an  impostor  ?  bush  i  too»  have  their  share  in  her  boBom» 

Thott  tbink'sc  there  are  no  more  such  fot  her  father's  aDger  seems  kindled 

shapes  as  he,  against  him  who  she  thought  mieht 

Haying  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  Fool-  be  <*  a  spirit."     No  tumult  is  in  her 

ish  wench !  Telns — though  her  heart  be  beating 

To  the  roost  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban,  .—and  when  Ferdinand  says, 

And  they  to  him  are  angels.  ,,  _  _                        . 

If^                       My  affections  "  My  prime  request,^ 

ArfuTen  most  humble;  I  have  no  am-  Which  I  do  Ian  pronounce,  is,  O  you 

bition  Wonder ! 

To  He  »  goodlier  nuin.           ^  "  3*"  »»  """^  »'  ■«>  ?" 

Pn.           Come  on;  obey:  [To  Fertl.  Her  BimpHcity  calmly  antwen. 

Thy  nerye*  are  in  their  infancy  again,  „  jj^  wonder  «ir  • 

An*  have  BO  vigour  in  fbem.  But  cerUinly  a  maid !"    ' 

iVr.                           So  they  are ;  ' 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  She  says,  indeed,  ''  this  is  the 

up.  first  man  that  e'er  I  sighed  for!" 

Mjr  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  But  how  gentle  must  have  been  that 

feel,  Bigh  I  Its  sweetness  but  made  her 

The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  thisman*s  p^ay — "  pity  move  my  father  to  be 

threats,  inclined  my  way  !"  and  at  the  close 

To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  ^^  ^j,g  scene,  when  she  bids  Ferdi- 

"««»                                       ,  nand  be  comforted,  for  that  "  my 

Migbt  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a-day  Other's  of  a  better  nature,  sir,  than 

Behold  this  maid ;  all  corners  else  o'  the  ^^  appears  by  speech,"  her  looks,  no 

earth  doubt,  like  her  language,  are  those 

Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough  ^^^  ^^     .^.^^^  ^^^  sorrowful  affec- 

Hare  I  in  »«chapnson  tion-all  that  yet  she  knows  of  Love. 

Pro,               II  works : — Come  on. —  ^        ^                 .      •         r 

Thou  bast  done  well,  fine  Ariel  !-FoI-  "  JSn/jr  Febdinakd,  hearing  a  Log. 

low  me.—     [  To  Ferd.  and  Mia.  F^r.  There  be  some  sports  are  pamful ; 

Hark,  what  thou  else  Shalt  do  me.  and  their  labour 

"     '                                       ^  j^Q  Ariel.  I>el»ght  in  them  sets  off :  some  kinds  of 

Wra,                            Be  of  comfort";  ^          baseness 

Myfather's  of  a  better  nature,  sir,  Are  nobly  undergone;    and  most  poor 

Than  be  aoDears  by  speech  ;  this  is  un-  matters 

insn  oe  >PP^»    /    ^         *  p^jnt  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 

Which  Tow  came  from  him.  Would  be  a.  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 

Pro.                     Thou  Shalt  be  aa  free  The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens 

As  mountain  winds;  but  then  exactly  do  what's  dead, 

AH  pointrof  my  command.  And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  :  O,  abe 

ArL  To  the  syllable.  ^       ,  .,    .1.      i.     #  *i.  •• 

Pro,  Come,follow;speaknotforhim."     Ten  times  more  genUe  than  her  fathers 

crabbed 
Juliet  is  thrilled  to  the  heart's  core    And  he's  composed  of  harshneae.  I  must 

by  the  first  kiss  of  Romeo.  Her  Life  tbou«*d,  of  these  logs,  and  pile 
IS  m  a  moment  Passion.    She  must  ^^^^  ^p^                  *           '^ 
possess  him  or  she  dies.    "  If  he  be  ^       ^  ^^^  injunction :   My  sweet  mis- 
married,  my  grave  shall  be  my  wed-  '^       ^^^^ 

ding-bed  I"     Sleep  flies  her  till  she  yf^^^  ^^en  she  sees  me  work :  and  says, 
rest  in  Romeo's  bosom.  ^  Yet  is  she  ^^^^i  baseness 
pure.    His  blood,  too,  is  turned  to  jj^^  „e«gp  Hl^e  executor.     I  forget : 
liquid  fire.   And  from  transient  bliss  ^^^  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh 
tbey  are  hurried  on  by  fatalities  at-  my  labours ; 
tending  their  passion  to  death.    It  ^^ost  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 
bums  to  the  last— the  full  flame  is  j^^^^  Mihanda  ;    and  Pkospero  at  a 
extinguished  all  at  once  in  the  tomb.  Distance, 
Miranda  as  suddenly  loves ;  but  with  3/^^^,                Alas,  now !  pray  you, 
her  'tis  all   imagination — save  the  "Work  not  so  hard  :  I  would,  the  light- 
sweet  impulse  of  innocent  nature,  ning  had 

passion   there    is   none.     Surprise,  Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd 

wonder,  admiration,delight — in  them  to  pile ! 

she  finds  a  new  being,  and  it  all  ga^-  Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  yon :  when 

thera  upon  Ferdinana.  Pity  and  fear,  this  bums, 
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Twill  weep  fbr  liaYing  wearied  you  s  My 

father 
la  hard  at  study  •  pray  now,  real  you^- 

self; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hoars. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistresa, 

The  sun  will  set,  hefore  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

itfira.  If  youll  sit  down, 

1*11  bear  yonr  logs  the  while :  Frayi  give 

me  that : 
1*11  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer,  No,  preeioas  creature ; 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  brealc  my 

back, 
Than  yon  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  beeome  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  ahould  do  it 
With  much  more  ease;  for  my  goodwill 

is  to  it. 
And  yours  against. 

Pro.     Poor  worm  I  thou  art  infected ; 
This  ▼isitatlon  shews  it. 
Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Far.   No,  noble  mistress)    'tis  fredi 

morning  with  me, 
When  you  are  by  at  night    I  do  beseech 

you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  pray- 
ers,) 
What  is  your  name? 

Mira,  Miranda :— O  my  fiither, 

I  haye  broke  your  best  to  say  so ! 

Fer,  Admir'd  Miranda  I 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world!  Full  many 

a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many 

a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into 

bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several 

virtues 
Have  I  ]ik*d  several  women  ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she 

ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remem- 
ber. 
Save,  from  my  glas^  mine  own ;  nor  have 

I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good 

friend, 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are 

abroad, 
I  am  skilMess  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  Jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not 

wish 
Any  companion  In  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 


Besides  yourself,  to  like  oft  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's 

precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  so!)  and  would  no  more 

endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.— •Hear  my 

soul  speak  ; — 
The  very  Instant  that  I  saw  yon,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides, 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  yoar 

sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 
jiftra.  Do  yon  lore  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness 
to  this  sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind 

event. 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  I>e8t  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  Tthe  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Jiftra.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I'm  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections!  Heavens 

rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

'  Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare 

not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give;  and  mndi  less 

take, 
What  I  shall  die  to  want :   But  this  is 

trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  Itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.      Hence,  bash- 
ful cunning  t 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  Inno- 

ceneel 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  x  to  1m  your 

fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  III  ba  your  aer- 

vant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistreaa,  deamt, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 
Mira,  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here's  my 
hand, 
itftra.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  iD*t : 
And  now  farewell. 
Till  half-an-hour  hence. 
Fer.  A  thousand !   thousand ! 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mira. 
Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot 
be. 
Who  are  sorpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  re- 
joicing 
At  nothing  can  be  mere.  Ill  to  my  book; 
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For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  most  I  perfbrm    where  Mdd  by  the  eaine  fine  obser- 
Much  baelnees  appertainiDg.        [£xtt.*'    yer,  **  is  lees  a  qualitjth&n  an  instinct, 

«n.  *     1    ♦««!  .»*»4t..^^  t.  ♦i.o*  ^r   it  *•  like  the  self-unfolding  of  a  flow- 

What  celestial  servitude  Is  that  of  spontaneous  and  unco^ious." 

Ferdinand  I  The  log-bearer  is  a  gjod.  '  *^ 

For- my  sweet  mistress  weeps  When  ^jg^^  p«>sp«ao,  F«M)iirAKD,  and 

ihe  sees  me  work."    No  wonder  she  Muulkda. 

weens  to  see  so  *^braye  a  form"  sla-  «»      r^  t  v      a         a    i         i  vtj 

JinJiLe  Caliban.  The  young  Prince  ^-  ^^  ^  ^»^«  *~  •"•^^^  P"^"^  * 

half  never  «}™^^logs^^^  y^^  com^neation  makes  amend. ;  for  I 

therasauredly  hadMiranda-but  she  jjave  glvin  you  here  a  thread  of  mine 

offien  to  do  so  now— and  even  thinks  \^^  ^y^^ 

it  fitter  that  she  should  Aan  «  Uie  q^  ^^j  f^^  ^^^  I  y^^^    ^j^^m  once 

first  man  she  ever  sighed  for"— -shOi  ^^^^ 

the  daughter  of  the  Great  Magician,  j  ^^^^  ^  xhy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 

who  in  his  own  country  had,  she  Werebatmytrlalsof  thy  love;  and  thou 

knows,  been  the  greatest  of  the  great.  Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore 

and  who  is  now  obeyed  by  the  ele-  Heaven, 

ments,  and  the  creatures  of  the  ele-  l  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.  O  Ferdinand, 

ments.  'Tis  almost  a  pity  Ferdinand  Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off, 

allowed  her  not  one  trial,  she  had  For  thou  sbalt  find  she  will  ouutrip  aU 

looked  so  more  tlian  beautiful  under  praise, 

the   burden*     Aye — Miranda   now  And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

knows  love.     Prospero  says  so—  Fer.                         I  do  believe  it, 

"Poor  worm!  thou  art  infected!"  Against  an  oracle. 

She  too— like  Juliet— proposes  mar-  Pro,  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thme  own 

risffe.    But  she  knows  not  so  well  as  ^,    ^.f*^'***^v**°.\  . ,_         j     u* 

th^t  ather  warmer  Italian  what  mar-  Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter  s 

riaire  means ;  and  if  he  will  not  mar-  ^,  .     •^**'  .     ,  •       •-  t-  i.«^»  \^f^^ 

U  li*.r— ahfi  believes  it  Dossible  he  ^  **»®**  ^~*  ^''*^  ^®'  """^^^^  ^***  ^^'"" 

'^n?^^?  Deiieves  u  POBBMUe  ne  ganctimonious  ceremonies  may 

will  not^then  IS  she  content  "to  die  ^\^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^l^,^^ 

hisiMid.       ^dm  saying  so  she  ^o  sweet  aspersion  shaU  the  heavens  let 

said  the  holy  truth.   Had  Juliet  said  ^^^  '^ 

BO  to  Romeo  she  had  surely  lie<L  ^^  ^^^  ^^  contract  grow;  but  barren 

Butheavenpre8erveu8,are  we  mdeed  YitLi% 

so  foolish  as  to  idly  dream  of  brine-  savLt^fd  disdain,  and  discord,  shaU  be- 

iDg  out  beauties!  Of  rubbing  with  g^rsw 

our  coarse  clumsy  hands,  to  brighten  xhe  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so 

their    lustre,   gems   in   their   own  loathly, 

naUve  splendour  eyeing  the  sun  in  That  you  sbaU  hate  it  both  s  therefore, 

heaven  that  wonders  at  their  unre*  take  heed, 

fleeted  light  ?  No— we  are  but  admi-  As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  yon. 

ring  them— and  so  is  the  lady  whose  Per.                             As  I  hope 

commentaries  areXvritten  in  the  same  For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 

spirit,  and  who  finely  says  of  this  With  suck  love  as  'tis  now  j  the  murki- 

matchless  scene,— ••  In  Ferdinand,  ««t  den, 

who  is  a  noble  creature,  we  have  all  The  most  opportune  pUce,  the  strongest 

the    chivalrous   magnanimity   with  ^        suggestion 

whidi  man,  in  a  high  state  of  civili-  £?'  T"*"'  ^f "!"",  *!"'  "^"Jl  "^^  "'*** 

sation,disg^ses  his  real  superiority,  5""*?^"r:i"r^  '^ '  ^wl^*^ 

and  does^humble  homage  to   tile  ^^"^^t^^^lJlfv^^u^^t^^ 

r^,         «     i_        J    *.      iTP  Ai     ,^^-  -  When  I  shall  thmk,  or  f  boBbus   steeds 

being  of  whose  destmy  he  dwposes;  founder'?, 

while  Miranda,  the  mere  chUd  of  na-  ^  ^,  ^^  ^      ^^^.^  ^^^^^ 

ture,  IS  struck  wkh  wonder  at  her  p^»        ^^                P^j^y  ^^^^ . 

own  emotions.    Only  conscious  of  g^  ^      ^^  ^^j^  ^i^  h^.^^  ^b^  j,  t^ine 

her  own  weakness  as  a  woman,  and  own.—. 

ignorant  of  those  usages  of  society  y^^^  ^rlel ;  my  industrious  servant 

which  teach  us  to  dissemble  the  real  Ariel! 

passion,    and    assume    (sometimes  Enter  AanL. 

abuse)  our  unreal  and  transient  pow-  j,{.  "^Vhat  would  my  potent  master  ? 

er,  she  is  equally  ready  to  place  her  here  I  am. 

life,  her  love,  her  service,  beneath  pro*  Thou  and  tby  meaner  feUowa 

fate  f«ett  Sltr  bftthfulneBB/'  it  is  else*  your  imt  service 
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Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  mtut  use 

yoa 
In  such  another  trick :  go,  hring  the  rab« 

ble, 
0*er  whom  I  giye  thee  power,  here,  to 

this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  ranity  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  pro- 
mise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 
Ari,  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Aye,  with  a  twink. 
Ari.  Before  you  can  say,  Come,  and  go^ 
And  breathe  twice;  and  cry,  so,  so; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe  t 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no. 
Pro.   Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  Do 
not  approach. 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 
Aru  Well  I  conceive. 

[Exit. 
Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true :  do  not  give 
dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein ;  the  strongest  oatha 

are  straw 
To  the  fire  i*  the  blood  :  be  more  abste- 
mious, 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow ! 

Fcr.  I  warrant  you,  sir ; 

The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my 

heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver." 

ProBpero  posseBses,  from  first  to 
last,  not  only  our  respect,  but  our 
affection.  Through  the  magician  we 
always  see  the  man — and  in  the  man 
the  father.  He  loves  his  daughter 
better  than  all  his  books,  yet  his 
library  to  him  is  life.  His  wand  is 
waved  but  for  her  delight;  all  his 
harshness  to  Ferdinand  is  but  seem- 
ing ;  to  that  nbble  slave  it  is  the  source 
of  divinest  happiness ;  and,  looking 
forwards  to  their  marriage,  he  will 
then  resign  his  dominion  over  all  the 
spirits,  and  let  the  disenchanted  and 
forsaken  Isle  settle  down  into  com- 
mon daylight  on  common  sea.  Mrs 
Jameson  thus  speaks  of  Prospero— - 

"  As  Miranda,  being  what  she  is, 
could  only  have  Iiad  a  Ferdinand  for  her 
lover,  and  an  Ariel  for  her  attendant,  so 
she  could  have  had  with  propriety  no 
other  father  than  the  msjestic  and  gifted 
being,  who  fondly  claims  her  as  *  a  thread 
of  his  own  life — nay,  that  for  which  he 
lives.'  Prospero,  with  his  magical  powers, 
his  superhuman  wisdom,  his  moral  worth 
and  grandeur,  and  his  kingly  dignity,  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  visions  that  ever 
twept  with  aroplQ  robesi  pale  brow,  and 


sceptred  hand,  before  the  eye  of  fancy. 
He  controls  the  invisible  world,  and 
works  through  the  agency  of  spirits;  not 
by  any  evil  and  forbidden  compact,  but 
solely  by  superior  might  of  intellect^-by 
potent  spells  gathered  from  the  lore  of 
ages,  and  abjured  when  he  mingles  again 
as  a  man  with  his  fellow-men.  He  is  as 
distinct  a  being  from  the  necromancers 
and  astrologers  celebrated  in  Shakspeare's 
age,  as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  and  all  the 
wizards  of  poetry  and  fiction,  even  Faust 
and  St  Leon,  sink  into  common  places 
before  the  princely,  the  philosophic,  the 
benevolent  Prospero.*' 

O  Miranda!  how  much  happier 
wert  thou  in  a  father  than  Juliet  or 
Ophelia !  Think  of  Capulet  or  Po- 
lonius  along  with  Prospero.  Yet 
they  too  loved  their  father — and  one 
of  them  went  mad — so  some  said— 
for  his  sake.  Good  girls  always 
love  their  father,  even  though  he  be 
fool  and  knave — for  piety  is  sweet 
to  female  hearts — and  though  sin  or 
folly  may  make  them  sad  as  they 
look  at  the  author  of  their  being,  yet 
sire  is  still  a  gracious  name,  and 
round  the  brows  of  parent  to  pure 
filial  eyes  seems  ever  to  be  wreath- 
ed a  heavenly  halo.   < 

In  this  scene  there  is  perfect  bless- 
edness. Was  there  ever  so  tenderly 
paternal  line  as 

« I  have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine 
own  life!" 

Let  no  father  fear  to  praise  his  daugh- 
ter to  her  face — if  she  deserve  it.  If 
she  be  beautiful  and  good,  let  him 
tell  her  and  heaven  that  her  beauty 
and  her  goodness  do  make  him  blesu 
Both  will  breathe  more  sweetly,  burn 
more  brightly,  at  his  smiles  and  his 
words — even  as  did  Miranda's  now  in 
the  lime-grove- weather-fended  cell 
in  the  Enchanted  Isle.  But  hath 
Prospero  no  fears  for  her  virgin  in- 
nocence, as  she  and  her  lover  roam 
at  their  own  sweet  will  among  the 
solitary  places  silent  but  for  the  sea- 
murmur  on  the  yellow  sands,  and 
the  music  of  the  invisible  Ariel,  in 
cloud  or  sunshine  ?  Not  fears— 
but  the  shadows  of  fears — for  Mi- 
randa, though  divine,  is  human,  and 
the  bright-eyed  Prince  is  a  *' child 
of  strength  and  state,"  and  of  passion. 
But  the  expression  of  such  shadowy 
fears  serves  only  to  heighten  the 
image  of  the  perfect  purity  of  Mi- 
randa. The  shipwrecked  sailor  is 
too  noble  «  creature  for  tbe  ain  of 
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iognititode;  but  without  thinking  of 
what  he  owes  to  his  benefactor,  **  the 
thread  of  mine  own  life"  is  holy  to 
his  heart — ^holy  that  **  white,  cold  vir- 
gin  snow/*  Freely  father  and  lover 
ipeak — givinff  and  receiving  solemn 
idTice ;  but  Miranda  is  mute — she 
lits  listening  in  her  simplicity — the 
iweet  subject  of  their  discourse— 
and  as  she  hears  her  Ferdinand 
speak  hope  "for  quiet  days,  fair 
issue,  ana  long  life,"  unmoved  in 
her  innocence  as  an  anffel.  The  while 
Prospero  has  been  giving  his  orders 
to  Ariel,  the  lovers  have  met  in  an 
embrace — ^before  their  father's  eyes. 
"Be  more  abstemious."  But  it  was 
■otin  nature  for  Ferdinand  to  be  so ; 
ind  as  for  Miranda,  as  well  might  a 
rose  in  the  wilderness  turn  away  her 
fragrant  blushes  from  the  sun  that 
loves  ^e  leaves  he  beautifies. 

The  Aerial  Masque  got  up  by  Pro- 
spero "  a  contract  of  true  love  to  ce- 
lebrate, and  some  donation  freely  to 
estate  on  the  blessed  lovers,"  is  in 
beautiful  keeping  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  Enchanted'Island  life.  Iris, 

"  Mtny-colottred  menenger, 
That  ne'er  most  disobey  the  wife  of  Ja- 
pilcr," 

in  richest  language  calls  Ceres 
to  leave  all  her  other  domains, 
and  to  come  and  sport  **  here  on 
this  grass-plot,  on  this  very  place." 
Ceres  comes,  and  asks  if  Venus  and 
her  son  attend  Juno,  for  that  she  has 
forsworn  **  her  and  her  blind  boy's 
scandal'd  company,"  ever  since  they 
did  plot  the  means  "  that  dusky  Dis 
her  daughter  got ;"  but  the  Heaven* 
I7  Bow  t«lls  Ueres  not  to  be  afraid 
of  her  society,  for  that  she 

"  Met  her  deity 
Cattiog  tke  douds  towards  Paphos ;  and 

her  aoa 
Dove-drawn  witk  her ;  here  thought  they 

to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and 

maid. 
Whose  TOWS  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be 

paid 
TUI  Hymen*s  torch  be  lighted.'^ 

How  delicately  the  Phantoms,  the 
Apparitions  of  Goddesses,  commend 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  for  their 
modest  and  chaste  affection;  Pros- 
pero thus  again  counselling  them, 
through  visionary  lips, "  to  be  abste- 
mious." Juno  joins  Ceres,  and  they 
sing  an  antenuptial  song,  which  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  aU  such  songs 
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as  long  as  there  is  marrying  and  gir* 
ving  in  marriage* 

"  SONO* 

Juno.  JS6nour,riehe9,marriage-bUmngf 
Lang  amtinnance,  and  increasing, 
Hourly  joy 8  be  atiU  upon  you  I 
Juno  sings  her  blessing  on  you, 

Cer.  JEarth*s  increase,  and fiison  plenty  ; 
Sams  and  gamers  never  empty  ; 
Vines,    with    chuCring    bunches 

growing  ; 
PlantSf  withgoodlyburdenbowingr 
Spring  come  toyou,  at  the  farthest, 
Jn  the  very  end  of  harvest ; 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you  ; 
Ceres*  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer-  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonicas  charmingly :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  cali*d  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Per.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send 
Iris  on  employment. 
Pro,  Sweet  now,  silencer 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There's  something  else  to  do :  hush  and 

be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  morr'd. 
Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the 
wand'riog  brooks. 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harm- 
less looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels;  Juno  does 

command : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to 

celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love  ;  be  not  too  late* 

Enter  certain  Nymphs, 
You  8un-burn*d  sicklemeo,   of  August 

weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be 

merry; 
Make  bolyday :  your  rye-staw  hats  put 

on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every 

one 
In  country  footing. 

[Then  enter  certain  Reapers,  proj)erly 
habited ;  they  join  with  the  Nymphs  in 
a  graceful  dance ;  towards  the  end  whereof 
Prospero  starts  suddenly ^  and  speaks; 
after  which,  to  a  s!iarp,  hollow,  and  coU'* 
fused  noise,  they  heavily  vanish,** 

Prospero  is  disturbed,  magnifi- 
cently moralizes,  and  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda,  wishing  him  peace,  walk 
away  in  their  happiness  wherever 
love  may  lead,  into  other  enchant* 
mentSt 
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In  dreams  we  never— wonder. 
Happen  what  may — all  seems  in  the 
course  of  nature.  Without  wings  we 
fly,  nor  Uiink  we  that  motion  strange 
though  most  delightful;  down  we 
sink  without  diving-bell,  to  the  roots 
of  coral  rocks,  and,  unsurprised,  bid 
good  day  to  the  Queen  of  the  Mer- 
maids; realities  seem  to  people  what 
we  know  not  then  to  be  tne  realms  of 
imagination.  Shakspeare  is  Somnus 
^-and  the  Tempest  is  a  dream.  We 
wonder  not  to  see  the  brave  vessel 
by  Prospero  'Mashed  all  to  pieces," 
by  Prospero  rebuilt,  launched,  mast- 
ed, rigged  anew. 


i€ 


in  all  her  trim  freshly  beheld 

Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship. 


II 


Most  exquisitely  beautiful  is  Ariel, 
gay  creature  of  the  element;  but 
**  seeing  is  believing,"  and  we  are 
prepared  to  hear  him  play  and  sing, 
visible  himself  or  invisible ;  with  him 
'*  whatever  is,  is  right."  Caliban  him- 
self is  unquestioned  where  all  is  en- 
chantment, and  we  say  not  a  word 
on  being  told  that  a  demon  was  his 
sire,  and  a  witch  his  dam.  Iris 
*-  Ceres  —  Juno  —  liaiads  —  spirits 
in  the  shape  of  hounds  —  reapers 
brought  from  far-off  climes^ and 
nymphs  not  native  to  the  Isle — they 
come  and  go;  nor  startled  are  we — 
such  over  our  whole  being  is  the 
power  of  genius  —  by  the  magical 
masque,  more  than  by  natural  pa- 
geant of  sunset-clouds  I  Who  gave 
Prospero  his  magic  book  and  staff? 
We  ask  not — nor  care  to  know.  One 
Being  alone  commands  our  wonder 
through  our  love.  The  human  Prin- 
cess of  the  Isle  of  Glamoury ;  and 
she  will  be  the  world's  wonder,  till 
the  world's  self  hath  passed  away 
with  all  its  dreams. 

Heavens !  what  has  become  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  shipwrecked?  We 
have  forgotten  them  all  as  entirely 
as  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  have  done 
—but  the  scenes  we  have  stolen  are 
not  all "  The  Tempest."  We  daresay 
you  have  all  of  you  heard  it  said  and 
seen  it  written,  that  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  Miranda  are  miraculously 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  hi- 
deousness  of  Caliban.  He  is,  indeed, 
the  most  hideous  of  all  monsters 
(one  excepted)  ever  miscreated  or 


misbegotten  ;--4md  even  Miss 
herself  would  look  less  revolting  if 
set  near  the  hairy  hide  of  flesh  ao 
fishified.  But  we  had  forgotten  the 
hag-bom ;  and  Miranda 

<*  Was  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light," 

without  the  aid  of  any  contrast  She 
needed  no  foil — any  more  than  a 
star,  ''when  only  one  is  shining  in 
the  sky." 

Why,  really  some  of  the  drunken 
sailors  are  little  better  than  Caliban. 
Trinculo  has  more  wit,  for  he  waa 
educated  at  Wapping  College,  but 
Stephano  is  about  on  a  par,  as  to  in- 
tellect, with  the  son  of  Sycorax.  As 
a  moral  being,  the  "  poor  monster," 
if  we  take  into  account  his  birth  and 
parentage,  is  not  worse  than  either 
of  the  tars — and  all  three  are  alike 
ripe  and  ready  for  rape  and  murder. 
While  they  are  plottmg  the  death  of 
Prospero  and  violation  of  Miranda, 
Sebastian  and  Antonio  were  con- 
spirators against  the  life  of  the  King 
of  Naples.  But  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  has  been  preparing  by  the 
magician ;  and,  therefore,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  beautiful  pageant  in 
h  onour  of  the  contract.  A  mazement 
and  fear  fall  on  noble  and  knave; 
all  is  cleared  up ;  all  is  reconciled ; 
and  all  eyes,  at  the  close,  are  fixed 
on  Miranda* 

"  Miranda,  O  WOKDEa 

How     MANY    GOODLY    CaXATURES    ABE 

THERE  HERE  I 
How  BEAUTEOUS  MANKIND  IS  !     O  BRAVS 

NEV  WORLD ! 
tTSAT  HAS  SUCH  PEOPLE  XN^  I 

Pro,  'Tib  new  to  theb." 

The  whole  idde  world  is  hence- 
forth, in  her  imagination—* Paradise. 
Oh  I  did  it  not  once  seem  so  to  one 
and  all  of  us, — when  our  bliss  bade 
the  sun  bum  bright  on'  a  day  of 
clouds ;  when  we  could  change  at  will 
gloom  into  ^lory;  when  at  the  sight 
of  a  few  daisies,  the  earth  seemed 
all  overspread  with  flowers,  and 
flowers  that  knew  no  withering ;  when 
the  inarticulate  voice  of  streams 
murmured  to  ours  their  own  un- 
wearied joy  in  the  wilderness ;  when 
we  did  say  in  our  hearts  the  very 
words  of  the  magician's  child ;  when 
thou  hadst  thine  own  Ferdinandi 
and  we  our  own  Miranda  I 
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There  are  few  apophthegms  more 

C regnant  than  **  Charity  begins   at 
ome."    There  it  is  born  and  bred. 
It  gets  its  education  by  the  fireside. 
One  of  its  first  lessons  is,  to  rock  the 
cradle  of  infancy,  lisping  or  singing  a 
prayer;  another  almost  as  early,  to 
minister  silently  by  the  bed  of  affe. 
And  thus  gradually  expanding  to  its 
perfect  growth,  it  becomes  the  re- 
ligion of  the  hearth — the  guardian 
genius  of  domestic  life — the  spirit 
that  imbues  and  embalms  all  our 
best  human  affections.   Thus  trained 
within  holy  walls,  it  delights  to  walk 
through    their   neighbourhood.     It 
makes  as  yet  no  lone  excursions, 
but  keeps  within  the  vicinage  of  its 
belored  burth-place.    It  is  never  at 
a  loss  to  find  there  objects  having  a 
natural  claim  on  its  tender  solici- 
tude; and  towards  them  its  heart 
jeams  "  with  loves  and-  longings  in- 
finite.'*    The  circle  of  its  cares  con- 
tinues to  widen  and  widen;  and  it 
sees  that  they  may  eventually  em- 
brace the  uttermost  ends    of  the 
earth.    But  it  never  ceases  to  feel 
that  the  light  within  it,  which  as- 
suredly is  from  heaven,  must  be  con- 
centrated before  it  be  difTused— that 
otherwise  there  will  ensue  loss  or 
extinction   of  the    celestial,  flame. 
Charity  is  but  another  name  for  love. 
And  love  is  founded  **  in  reason,  and 
b  judicious,'*  intuitively  discerning 
ends  and  means,  and  achieving  those 
by  following  these,  as  if  obedient  to 
a  holy  instinct.    Its  home  is  now  its 
natal  land.    It  hears  the  voice  of  God 
—the  still  small  voice  of  conscience 
—bidding  it  busy  itself  with  the  con- 
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cerns  of  that  region.  In  one  great 
sense  we  are  all  brethren — brethren 
of  mankind.  *'  The  blue  sky  bends 
over  us  all."  But  dearest — such  is 
nature's  fiat — is  still  the  visible  ho- 
rizon !  If  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
sights  it  encircles,  our  imaginations 
shall  not  prosper  of  those  lying  be- 
yond; if  we  shut  our  ears  to  the 
sounds  close  beside  us,  can  we  hope 
to  please  Providence,  by  listening  to 
those  that  come  across  the  seas  f  Let 
us  not  seek  to  reverse  the  order  of 
nature.  Our  duties  extend  from  the 
shadow  of  our  own  house  "  to  the 
farthest  extreme  of  the  poles."  But 
all  the  duties  that  lie  near,  are  com- 
paratively clear  and  easy ;  the  distant 
are  often  doubtful  and  difficult ;  and 
they  who  strive  earnestly  or  passion- 
ately to  effect  first  what  should  be 
attempted  last,  can  have  read  to  little 
purpose  the  New  Testament.  Let 
us  not  fiy  away  as  on  wings  on  aerial 
voyages  of  discovery,  while  disre- 
garded miseries  are  lying  thick  around 
our  feet  I 

Never  at  any  time  of  our  social 
state  was  there  more  for  man  to  do 
for  man  than  now.  There  has  been 
a  breaking  up  of  the  entire  system. 
It  may  all  be  for  our  ultimate  good. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
rich — of  the  poor,  the  mere  love  of 
life.  Here  we  behold  the  splendour 
of  ease,  affluence,  and  luxury — there 
the  squalor  of  toil,  want,  and  hunger. 
The  lower  orders — for  godsake  quar- 
rel not  with  the  word  lower,  for 
they  are  as  low  as  tyranny  can  tread 
them  down — arc  in  many  places  as 
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much  parts  of  machinery  as  are 
spindles.  Thousands  are  hut  cogs. 
The  more  delicate  ptrts  •/  m^ 
chinery  soonest  wear  oat;  and 
these  are  hoys  and  girls.  You  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  waste  of 
iafimfts,  Th«  weak  wretchea  are 
MINI  worn  ooiiodfluBg  away.  True 
that  they  are  not  expensive.  They 
are  to  he  purchased  from  their  pa- 
rents at  a  low  price.  The  truth  is^ 
thej  are  too  cheap.  Their  very 
iM^aa  are  worth  more  than  they 
bring;  and  then  there  is  one  error  in 
the  calculation,  which,  great  as  it 
aeems  to  us,  has  been  seldom  noti- 
ced,— seldom  has  buyer  or  seller 
thought  of  inserting  their  souls. 

Tms  brings  us  at  once  into  the  Fac- 
tories. It  was  the  introduction  of 
1^  Richard  Arkwrigfat*s  Invention,— 
Mr  Sadler  remarks,  in  his  noble 
Speech  on  moving  the  second  read- 
ii^  of  the  Factories'  Regulation  Bill, 
—that  revolutionized  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  our  national  Industry.  Pre- 
Tiouslr  to  that  period,  the  incipient 
manufactures  ik  the  country  were 
carried  on  in  the  villages,  end  around 
the  domestic  hearth.  Tliat  invention 
transferred  them  principally  to  the 

Seat  towns,  and  almost  confined 
em  to  what  are  now  called  Fac- 
tories. Thus  children  became  the 
principal  operatives;  and  they  no 
longer  performed  their  tasks,  as  be- 
fore, under  the  parental  eye,  and 
had  them  affectionately  and  con- 
eideratelv  apportioned,  according 
to  their  health  and  capacities ;  but 
one  universal  rule  or  labour  was 
prescribed  to  all  ages,  to  both  sexes, 
and  every  atate  and  constitution. 
But  a  regulation,  therefore.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  would  have 
been  adapted  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  phvsical  strength  in  the 
70ung,the  delicate,  and  especially  the 
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female  sex.    But  instead  of  that,  it 
was  doubled  in  many  cases,  beyond 
what  the  moat  athletic  and  robust 
men  la  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life 
can  with  impunity  sustain.   Our  an- 
cestors would  not  have  supposed  it 
possible,  exclaima  this  benerolent^ 
eaUghteaed^  and  eloquent  Sf»f ainian 
—posterity  will  not  believe  it  true, 
that  a  generation    of   Englishmen 
could  exist  that  would  labour  lisping 
infancy,  of  a  few  summers  old,  re- 
gardless alike  of  its  smilea  or  tears, 
and    unmoved   by    its    unresisting 
weakness,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
fourteen,  sixteen,  hours  a-day,  and 
through  the  wearv  night  also,  till,  in 
the  dewy  mom  of  existence,  thel)ud 
of  youth  faded  and  fell  ere  it  'was 
unfolded.  '<  Oh !  cursed  lust  of  eold!" 
Oh!  the  guilt  which  England  was 
contracting  in  the  kindling  eye  of 
Heaven,  men  nothing  but  exulta- 
tions were  heard  about  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  machinery,  the  want  of 
her  manufactures,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  her  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity I 

Yes— ^'  true  it  Is  and  of  verity," 
that  few  of  our  political  economists 
have  suffered  their  eyes  to  see  such 
things ;  and  in  that  voluntary  blind- 
ness have  their  hearts  been  harden- 
ed. But  the  wonder  and  the  pity 
and  the  shame  is,  that  the  people  of 
England  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  hood-winked  by  such  false 
**  friends  of  humanity."  They  have 
among  them  wiser  Instructors.  Still 
they  pin  their  fmth  to  the  dicta  that 
drivel  in  dust  from  the  cold  hard  lips 
of  an  oracle  of  dry  bones,  such  as 
Peter  Macculloch,  when  they  may 
hear,  if  they  will  but  choose  to  listen, 
responses  from  the  Inner  ahrine  of 
the  sacred  genius  of  William  Words- 
worth I 


" '  I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  Creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  Land, 
Wielding  her  potent  Enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  War,  which  rests  not  night  or  day. 
Industrious  to  destroy !  With  fruitiess  pains 
Might  one  like  me  now  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  his  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  Pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight. 
Wished  for,  or  welcome,  whereso'er  he  came, 
Among  the  Tenantry  of  Thorpe  and  Vill ; 
Or  straggling  Burgh,  of  ancient  charter  proud, 
And  dignified  by  battlementa  and  towers 
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Of  some  stem  Castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 

Of  a  ffreen  hill  or  bunk  of  nigged  stream. 

The  root-path  fkintly  marked,  the  home-^track  wild, 

And  formidable  length  of  plashy  hme, 

(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped, 

Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place,) 

Have  vanished^-HBwallowed  up  by  stately  roads, 

Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 

Of  6nglaad*s  farthest  Glens.    The  Earth  has  lent 

Her  waters,  Air  her  breeses ;  and  the  Sail 

Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  interchange. 

Glistening  alonff  the  low  and  woody  dale, 

Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofl^  side. 

Meanwhile,  at  social  Industry's  command. 

How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  I  From  the  germ 

Of  some  poor  Hamlet,  rapidly  produced 

Here  a  huge  Town,  continuous  and  compact, 

Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues— ana  Uiere, 

Where  not  a  Habitation  stood  before. 

The  Abodes  of  men  iitegularly  massed 

like  trees  in  forests«»spread  through  spacious  tracts. 

O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 

Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 

Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 

And,  wheresoe'er  the  Traveller  turns  his  steps. 

He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased. 

Or  disappearing  $  triumph  tiiat  proclaims 

How  much  the  mild  Directress  of  the  plough 

Owes  to  alliance  with  tibese  new-bom  ArtsT 

— ^Hence  is  the  wide  Sea  peopled,-Hmd  the  Shores 

Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  Ships 

Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 

With  the  world's  choicest  produce.    Hence  that  sum 

Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 

Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays; 

That  animating  spectacle  of  Sails 

Which  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fto 

Pass  with  the  respirations  of  tiie  tide. 

Perpetual,  multitudinous !  Finally, 

Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  Power,  a  voice 

Of  Thunder,  daunting  those  who  would  approach 

With  hostile  purposes  the  blessed  Isle, 

Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 

Impregnable,  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 

« *  And  yet,  O  happy  Pastor  of  a  Flock ! 
Fdthfully  watched,  and  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence  preserved  firom  taint ! 
With  You  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look ;  and  there  behold. 
Through  strong  temptation  of  those  gainful  Arts, 
Such  outrage  done  to  Nature,  as  compels 
The  indignant  Power  to  justify  herself; 
Yea  to  avenge  her  violated  rights 
For  Enfflancrsbane. — ^When  soothing  darkness  spreads 
O'er  liiU  and  vale,'  the  Wanderer  thus  expressed 
His  recollections, '  and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  tiieir  homes, 
Advance,  and  m  the  firmament  ofheaven 
Glitter— but  undisturbing,  undisturbed. 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 

With  peaceful  admonitiQiw  for  the  heart 
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Of  all-beholdiDgMan,  earth's  thoughtful  Lord; 

Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  Tike  this 

The  assured  domun  of  calm  simplicity 

And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light, 

Prepared  for  never-resting  Labours  eyes. 

Breaks  from  a  many-winoowed  Fabric  huge ; 

And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  Bell  is  heard — 

Of  harsher  import  than  the  Curfew-knoll 

That  spake  the  Norman  Conqueror's  stem  behest, 

A  local  summons  to  unceasiog  toil ! 

Disgorged  are  now  the  Ministers  of  day;    * 

And,  as  they  issue  from  the  illumined  pile, 

A  fresh  Band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door,— 

And  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rumbling  Stream, 

That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 

Glares,  like  a  troubled  Spirit,  in  its  bed 

Among  the  rocks  below.    Men,  Maidens,  Youths, 

Mother  and  little  children.  Boys  and  Girls, 

Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 

Within  this  Temple — ^where  is  offered  up 

To  Gain — the  Master  Idol  of  the  Realm, 

Perpetual  sacrifice.    Even  thus  of  old 

Our  Ancestors,  within  the  still  domain 

Of  vast  Cathedral  or  Conventual  Church, 

Their  vigils  kept ;  where  tapers  day  and  night 

On  the  dim  altar  burned  continually. 

In  token  that  the  House  was  evermore 

Watching  to  God.    Religious  men  were  they ; 

Nor  would  their  Reason,  tutored  to  aspire 

Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 

That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year. 

When  in  their  land  the  Almighty's  Service  ceased. 

^  *  Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaner  rites 
Which  We,  a  generation  self-extolled. 
As  zealously  perform  I  I  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency ;  yet  I  exuit» 
Castmg  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  Intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  Elements ;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — to  brute  Matter.    I  rejoice. 
Measuring  the  force  of  Uiose  gigantic  powers. 
Which  by  the  thinking  Mind  have  been  compelled 
To  serve  the  Will  of  feeble-bodied  Man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When  streD^nened,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the  might 
Of  this  dommion  over  Nature  gained. 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  Country's  need ; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests, 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness, 
.  Upon  the  Moral  law.    Egyptian  Thebes ; 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves ; 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  Desart,  fell; 
And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised. 
— Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  Tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanquished  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself, 
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Is  that  Philosophy,  whose  sway  is  framed 
For  mere  material  instruments : — how  weak 
Those  ArtSy  and  high  Inventions,  if  unpropped 
By  Virtue. — He  with  si^hs  of  pensive  grief. 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfulness.* 
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There  you  have  Poetry,  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Christianity,  and 
Political  Economy,  all  in  one — Truth 
—the  pure  bright  ore  of  TruUi. 
You  know  where  to  go  for  the  dross 
of  falsehood. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  of  that 
Bill,  which  Mr  Sadler,  alas,  in  vain! 
implored  the  House  to  sanction  with 
its  authority?  The  liberation  of 
chUdren  and  other  young  persons 
employed  in  the  mills  and  facto- 
ries of  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
that  over-exertion  asd  long  con- 
finement which  common  sense,  as 
well  as  experience,'  has  shewn  to 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  im- 
provement of  their  minds,  the  pre- 
servation of  their  morals,  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  health — in  a 
word,  to  rescue  them  from  a  state  of 
Bofferinff  and  degradation.  And, would 
you  believe  it  ?  many  persons  who 
believe  the  existence  or  the  evils  he 
has  brought  to  light,  oppose  him  on 
principle  7  The  wiseacres  are  reluc- 
tant to  legislate  on  such  matters — 
they  hold  ul  such  interference  to  be 
an  evil.  They  have  learned  a  few 
words  of  French,  and  each  parrot  from 
his  perch,  as  he  keeps  swin|^ng  him- 
seu  to  and  fro  in  his  glittenng  cage, 
ejaculates,  "  Lidssez  nous  faire  I" 

Mr  Sadler  condescends  to  argue 
with  these  weaklings  of  the  flock. 
He  challenges  them  to  shew  a  case 
which  has  stronger  claims  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  law,  whether  we 
regard  the  nature  of  the  evil  to  be 
abated,  as  it  affects  the  individuals, 
society  at  large,  and  posterity;  or 
the  utter  helplessness  of  those  on 
whose  behalf  we  are  called  on  to  in- 
terfere ;  or  the  fact,  which  experience 
has  left  no  longer  in  doubt,  that  if 
the  law  does  not,  there  is  no  other 
power  that  can,  or  will,  adequately 
protect  tiiem.  But  the  same,  and 
other  persons,  likewise  ground  their 
opposition  on  the  pretence  that  the 
very  principle  of  tho  Bill  is  an  im- 
proper interference  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  by  law  the  market 


of  labour.    Words  — words— wordt 
—the  mere  mocking  repetition  of  a 
doctrine  of  which  theyhavenot  caueht 
a    glimpse,     and   yet   blindfolded 
would  apply  I    Men  are  free  agents 
— quo'  they.  Mr  Sadler  seeks  to  make 
them  slaves.    Free-affents  I  dragging 
at  their  heels  the  clank  of  inextr£ 
cable  chains.     Of  whom  do  they 
speak  ?    Of  the  full-grown  ?    Then 
must  they  maintain,  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  demand  for   labour  never 
fully  equals  the  supply.    Were  that 
the  case,  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed might  meet  on  equal  terms  In 
the  market  for  labour.    But  as  it  is, 
must  Mr  Sadler,  who  is  no  Political 
Economist  forsooth,  (the  cross-bred 
curs  tiiat  dog  the  heels  of  Ricardo 
snappishly  bark  against  him,)  remind 
them  that  the  unequal  division  of 
property,  or  ratiier  its  monopoly  by 
the  few,  leaves  the  many  nothing  but 
what  they  can  obtain  by  their  daily 
labour ;  that  that  very  labour  cannot 
become  available  for  the  purposea 
of  daily  subsistence,  without  the 
consent    of    the   capitalists;   that 
the  materials,  the  elements  on  which 
labour   can    be   bestowed,  are   in 
their  possession  ?    Will   tiiey   not 
but  "  withdraw  the   fringed  cur- 
tains of  their   eyes,   and   tell   us 
who  comes  yonder?"     Crowds  of 
people  over-worked, — followed  by 
crowds  who  have  no  work  at  all.  To 
use  Mr  Sadler*s  more  forcible  ex- 
pressions,—one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity reduced   to  the  condition  of 
slaves  by  over-exertion,  and  another 
part  to  that  of  paupers  by  involun- 
tary idleness.     Truly  does  he  say, 
that  wealth,  still  more  than  know- 
ledge, is  power ;  and  power  liable  to 
abuse  wherever  vested,  is  least  of  all 
free  from  tyrannical  exercise,  when  it 
owes  its  existence  to  a  sordid  source. 
Hence  have  all  laws,  human  or  di- 
vine, attempted  to  protect  the  la- 
bourer from  the  injustice  and  cruel- 
ty which  are  too  often  practised  upon 
him.     Yesi    What  else  are  Provi- 
sions for  the  Poor  I    They  too,  in- 
deed, come  under  the  ban  of  all  who 
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swear  by  non-interference.  They 
must  hold  the  Truek-ftyBtem  to  be 
best.  Why  should  not  wages  be 
paid  in  soap  and  tallow  ?  But  of  all 
mt^ference  between  maater  and 
man,  the  most  odious,  because  the 
most  imperative — the  most  tynuinl- 
cal — must  be  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  The  followiitf  sentences  of 
Hr  ^kdler'a  Speech  Maerve  to  be 
written  ia  letters  of  gold. 
^TlieSabbathisaeonstaiitly«recuiw 

riogezampleof  ittterference  belweeK 
ikeemployerandtheeBApleyed^solely 
attd  avowedly  in  fsTour  of  the  latter : 
aad  I  cannolheip  remtting,  thai  al- 
most every  other  red-letter  day  has 
been  long  ago  blotted  out  from  the 
dark  calendar  of  labouring  poverty, 
whose  holydays  are  now  too  '  few 
and  far  between'  to  chew  the  spirits 
er  reeruit  the  health  of  our  iadu»- 
tricMB  population.  It  was  promised, 
indeed,  and  might  have  be^  expect- 
ed, that  the  great  inventioaa  of  re- 
cent tinea  would  have  restored  a 
few  of  these  ;-^wottld  have  some- 
what abndged  human  labour  in  its 
duralkm,  8^  abated  its  intensity : 
and  it  ia  only  by  eflectti^  this  that 
waehluery  can  justify  ita  very  defiui- 
tioBy  as  coBsiranff  of  inventions  to 
shorten  human  lalMNir.  1  lode  for- 
vrard  to  the  period  wheaik  maehtBeery 
will  fully  vin/dleaAe  its  Bretensions, 
»sd  surpMM,  in  its  beneficial  effects, 
all  that  its  moat  wanguine  advocates 
have  anticipated :  when  those  inven- 
Isensy  whemer  so  cooniUcate  and  osi* 
Bute  as  almost  to  supplant  the  human 
hand,  or  so  Btupenaoua  as  to  tauie 
the  very  elements^and  yoke  them  to 
the  triumphal  car  of  human  industry, 
shall  outstrip  our  boldest  expecta- 
tions, not  so  much^  indeed,  by  still 
^ther  augmenting  the  super^ties 
of  the  rich,  as  by  increasing  the  com- 
forts, and  dioHBishing  the  labour  of 
the  poor;  thereby  restoring  to  the 
mass  of  our  fellow-beings  those  phy- 
sical enjoyments^  that  degree  or  lei- 
sore,  those  means  of  morsi  and  men- 
tal improvement,  which  alone  can 
advance  them  to  that  state  of  happi- 
ness and  diffnity,  to  which,  I  trust,  it 
is  tiieir  desSny  to  attain.  Hitherto, 
however,  I  repeat,  the  effect  has  been 
for  different.  The  condition  of  the 
operative  manufacturers  has  been 
rcHkdered  more  and  more  dependent 
id  precarious:  their Jabour,  when 
fploycO,  w  ia  many  cases  so  in- 
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creased,  as  to  be  utterly  irreconci- 
lable with  the  preservation  of  health 
or  even  life;  infancnr  itself  is  forced 
into  the  nmrket  of  labour,  where 
it  beeomea  the  unreahting  victim 
of  cruelty  and  oppression;  while, 
aa  might  be  expected  from  such 
an  unnatural  state  of  things,  the  re- 
muneration for  thin  increiidng  and 
excessive  toO  ia  regularly  diauaialL- 
ing,  till  at  length  mnltitiioea  anoog 
uaare  redueeo^  in  thmr  physical  eeo- 
ditioD  at  leasts  below  the  level  of  the 
slave  or  the  brute." 

But  what  thidi  ye  of  free  aigents 
in  the  shape  of  childreMfroaa  Imn  to 
nine  year  a  of  agc^  and,  if  youpleaae, 
upwards?  WhatisthertaicoaditieB 
ot  these  seua  and  daughtera  thaae 
boya  and  girl»-«theae  mfisnta  of  li- 
berty ?  Out  of  MU  out  of  miisd, 
—for  the  present  if  you  i^oee 
with  bastards  and  orphauaL  The 
commonplace  dbfeetie%  tint  Ao  pu- 
rwits  are  free  agortsy  aud  Ihai^  thM»- 
fore,  the  chUdreu  ought  ts  ho  re- 
garded aa  suehy  vHU  hardly  amly  to 
orphans/— and  too  often  baatasas  aae 
erphaaa  at  the  best»-— far  tea  oiten 
better  vrould  It  have  bees  £aa  theus 
had  Awir  fiiUher  been  hawed  beisre 
their  bird^  and  had  timk  Meabcr 
died  hi  chiMbed.  Thel^cterieaare 
too  fiiB  by  lar  of  such  free  ageuis ; 
and  Mr  Sadlev  ca&  see  bo  hirai  in 


legislating  for  their  pr 
tMse  shmvers  of  cofa  and  lAeka  to 
which^  aoiw  **  thehr  naked  fraiWes 
suffer  from  expesurow'^  BM  iat  us 
lookattheieg^males.  Heaepcraam 
the  parents^  who,  hi  their  free  i^ge»- 
cy,  send  their  children  to  fcifcMle 
skvery,  into  twu  dames ;  tfcanc  who 
hy  extreme  indigence  are  drfven  to 
do  so  with  great  relttCtOMO  and  hit- 
ter regret;  these,  who  dead  t»all  dm 
instincts  of  nature,  instead  9i  nro- 
viding  for  their  effBpvmg,  mako  liicir 
offspnng  proviito  for  thean^  and  net 
only  forltheir  neesasities^  but  finr 
their  intemperance  and  proftgucy. 
The  first  class,  say  we,  are  noa  to  be 
pitied  only,  but  to  be  protaeted; 
they  must  not  be  bleased ;  thehr  **^po- 
verty  but  not  their  will  eoniieiits^' 
and  many,  perhaps  meat  of  liMa»cb 
what  tiiey  can  to  cheer  tiielr  i^il- 
dren's  lot^  but  they  have  little  m 
their  power.  They  see  them  ofiten 
60  utterly  wearied  and  worn  out  at 
night,  that  thej  have  to  beat  them  to 
kef^pthem  frotu  falling  isillpep  hc#Me 
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thej  liare  bad  their  seantjr  supper. 
The  most  affectionate  heart  ceaaea 
at  last  to  send  up  to  the  eyes  useless 
tears,  the  well-spring  itself  is  dried 
up,  sind  where  ul  is  arid,  love  weak- 
ens and  dies.  The  othef  elass^  Mr 
Sadler  sironglf  says^  couat  upon 
their  children  as  upon  their  cattle, 
and  thoj  make  the  certainty  of  having 
offipriog  the  indispcnsahle  condition 
of  marriage  that  they  may  breed 
what  h%  calia  a  generatton  of  siavea 
—what  men,  in  their  own  concmt 
wiser  than  he,  call  a  race  of  free 
atenta.  Such  is  the  disguatiag  state 
of  degradation  to  which  the  system 
leada*  It  shews  us  fathers  "  without 
the  Jlor^of  the  beast  or  the  feeUiags 
sf  the  man ;"  and  all  this  wickedness 
aad  woe  asnsl  be  snifered  to  wax 
wider  and  wider,  rather  than  refoke 
the  princlpie  of  Don-interference  I 

Not  so  thon^  the  lato-  not  ao, 
we  Tonture  to  affirm,  thinln  the  pre- 
sent-^>Str  Robert  Peel.   The  former 
has  recorded  his  deliberate  )udg«* 
BMnaopon  tUs  snUect  in  a  document 
which  he  deltrered  toibe  Gommftttee 
on  the  Bill  he  introduced  in  1816. 
<*  Such  iMUBcriminale  and  nnMnited 
employnwnt  of  the  poor,  consisting 
of  a  great  woportion  of  the  inhah& 
aarta  of  the  tradias  districts^  will  be 
attended  with  effects  to  the  rising 
genemlioB  so  seriens  and  aJarmiag, 
that  1  cannot  conteoqylate  them  witb* 
out  dismay.    And  thns  that  great 
effort  of  Mtisb  ingenuity,  wbmby 
Ae  mnchiaery  of  our  mannlMlarers 
baa  been  brought  to  such  perfsetioB, 
nstend  of  beinga  bleeafaif,  will  be 
conTortad  into  ito  bitterest  corse." 
Early  In  this  cenfeary,  he  obtained 
tkm  first  act  for  the  protection  of  the 
Boor  children  easpioyed  in  cotton 
mctorios;  and  sixteen  years  alMP- 
wavds,  he  carried  another  measure 
of  n  Bwniiar  but  more  eoaapreheaaive 
nntsre.  Sir  John  Hobheuse,  dw  sea- 
slon  before  last,  obtained  another  act, 
hsrhsg  the  same  benerolent  object 
in  view.    But,  alas  f  on  erery  eecn- 
sioB  selfish  opposition  has  virtually 
sneceeded  in  Oefealing  the  originw 
intention  of  those  wh#  hare  succes- 
shrely  proposed  such  measures.    It 
has  succeeded  la  lengthening  the 
term  of  iaftaciie  labour,  in  connect* 
iag  erery   art   to   one   particular 
brsnch  of  the  bnslaesa,  la  introdu- 
cing provisioae  wldch  hare  rendered 
them  liable  iocoaalaai  evasious^  and 
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it  is  well  known  that  the  whole  of 
these  are  eraded  and  rendered  little 
better  than  a  dead  letter.  But  Ifr 
Sadler  was  not  discouraged  by  all 
those  f ailureSi  He  baa  not  been  dis« 
couraged  by  bis  own  defeat.  The 
report  of  the  Gonnnittee,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  ia  before  the  pub* 
lie  Lord  Morpeth^  it  would  seem^ 
has  felt  himselfcompelled  to  dre  up 
hit  Bill,  an  Eleren  or  T weire  uonn^ 
BUI,  introduced  in  cvppositien  to 
Lord  Ashley's  Ten  Hour  BiU,  hi  an 
unpariiammitary  aad  even  uiigmiflo« 
manly  manner,  (which  we  should  not 
hare  expected  from  him,)  aad  wa 
shall  not  suiEer  ourselrea  to  fear  timl 
ICr  Sadler's  trfaunph  wiU  yet  bn 
complete  in  that  of  hb  Neblo  Sne- 
cesser,  in  the  cansa  of  hmmaity,  B> 
ber^,  and  iustice. 

Mr  Sadbr  is  too  food  and  too 
wise  a  man  to  deal  in  vkdeaOand  fai- 
discrinrinate  abnae  of  the  moa  ote 
opbold  and  act  vpon  the  jpiesmt 
fKtory  sjrsteair    In  contonaiaf  for 
the  necessi^  of  his  measni  ^he  doea 
not  impUcale  the  conduct  of  the  nriil* 
owners  generally ;  many  of  whom  he 
is  well  conrinced  are  aaMOg  the 
HNMt  humnae  aad  consldersto  of 
empteyei's.    Their  tatefeati^  as  wdS 
as  the  weltee  of  the  childreni  giuil 
)y  deawndkililatlreprotectien^  and 
he  respectfuHy  iascrma  his  sModb 
to  John  Wood,  Esq.,  junior,  of  Brad* 
fordy  and  tiwse  mu^owners^  who^ 
Meo  Mm,  earnestly  wirii  far  tiie 
reguiatien  of  the  present  ihclsry* 
system.    The  great  inrentfos  ef  Snr 
Richard  Arkwrigbt,  erigimdly  used 
lor  the  spinnhMr  of  cottoi^  has  at 
length  been  appftedy  with  the  neeea' 
sary  adaptatieas,  to  a  similar  process 
in  all  our  maaulftctnres ;  aad  he  holds 
tint  it  would  be  the  greesost  iajoa* 
tice,  as  well  as  insu)^  to  argae  tet 
those  ^vgMBd  fas  the  coOkHMrade 
(where  Parnament  has  several  times 
seen  it  necessary  to  regttlale  the  In* 
boor  ef  chiklrea)  were  one  whlc  leas 
homane  and  censiderafe  than  fiiose 
engaged  in  spiaalng  any  other  ma^ 
tenal.    The  same  law  should  apf^ 
to  all.    It  is  against  the  system  he 
fights— not  aoaiast  the  menwho  haro 
got  favrolrea  in  it  by  the  operatfon 
of  causes  hard  to  resist^  ano  wMcIl 
he  thoroughly  understands.  Theeril 
has  been  progressire ;  competWoo^ 
not  with  foreign  markets,  but  be^ 
tween  capitsiistr  af  home,  hnreai^ 
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ried  it  to  a  height  which  it  cannot 
perhaps  exceed,  for  it  has  reached 
the  limit  set  hj  Nature's  self,  and 
flesh,  and  blood  would  '*  thaw,  and 
resolve  itself  into  a  dew,"  under  any 
severer  misery. 

The  evidence  in  the  Report  will 
h^  C8X\b6.  ex  parte.  The  same  learn- 
ed persons,  who  have  been  quotine 
French,  ar«  now  quoting  Latin ;  and 
having  attracted  little  attention  by 
the  senseless  cry  of  "  Laissex  nous 
/aire,*'  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard, 
and  they  will  be  heard,  when,  claim- 
ing the  privilege  of  a  fair  hearing, 
they  rationally  say,  "  audi  alteram 
partem"  Meanwhile, we  deal  with 
the  evidence  before  us^and  it  is 
such  as  we  cannot  by  any  power  of 
fancy  imagine  to  be  rebutted.  If  it  be, 
we  shall  rejoice  over  the  delapidated 
falsehood  as  it  falls  into  rubbish. 

No  desire  have  we^any  more 
than  Mr  Sadler — to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  mill-owners.  So  far  from 
it,  we  freely  and  fully  admit  that 
there  are  many  evils  necessarily  in- 
herent in  the  labour  in  factories. 
They  will  endure  for  ever.    No  le- 

fislative  enactments — ^no  regulations, 
owever  wise  and  humane — will  en- 
tirely remove  them — ^while  the  be- 
ings working  there  breathe  by  lungs, 
and  their  blood  circulates  from  their 
hearts.  The  atmosphere  must  be  hot, 
and  dusty,  and  polluted ;  and  there- 
fore does  humanity  demand  for  them 
who  must  inhale  it,  a  few  more  gulps 
of  fresh  air.  Sickness  and  sorrow 
enough,  and  too  much,  will  there  be 
under  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill — ^but  many 
will  then  escape  death,  who  now 
wither  away  out  of  a.  languid  life, 
old-looking  dwarfs  though  yet  in 
their  teens.  The  engine  will,  under 
any  bill,  clutch  up  boy  or  girl,  and 
dash  out  their  brains  against  the 
ceiling,  or  crush  them  into  pancakes 
by  pressure  against  the  walls,  or 
seem  to  be  devouring  them,  as,  in 
horrid  entanglement,  mutilated  body 
and  deformed  limbs  choke  the  steam- 
fed  giant,  till,  for  a  few  moments  he 
coughs — rather  than  clanks — over 
his  bloody  meal,  and  threatens  even 
all  at  once  to  stop,  when  away  he 
goes  again,  free  from  all  impedi- 
ment, as  if  fresh-oiled  with  that  liba- 
tion, and  in  scorn  of  his  keeper,  who, 
in  consternation,  has  been  shivering 
amidst  the  shrieks  like  the  ghost  of 
a  paralytic.    But  we  shall  not  have 


to  shudder  so  often  at  the  thought 
of  *'  some  sleeping  killed ;"  nor  be 
then  justified  in  exclaiming,  "All 
murdered  1" 

It  is  impossible,  Mr  Sadler  tells 
us,  to  furnish  any  uniform  account 
of  the  hours  of  labour  endured  by 
children  in  the  Factories,  and  he  is 
careful  not  to  represent  extreme 
cases  as  general  oties.    Yet  is  it  the 
bounden  duty  of  Parliament  to  pro- 
vide against  such  extreme  cases,  just 
as  itprovides  againstatrocious  crimes. 
The  following  were  the  hours  of  la- 
bour imposed  upon  the  children  em- 
ployed in  a  Factory  at  Leeds  the 
summer  before  last.    On  Monday 
morning,  work  commenced  at  six 
o'clock ;  at  nine,  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast;  from  half-past  nine  till 
twelve,  work.    Dinner,  one  hour; 
from  five  tjll  eight,  work;  rest  for 
half  an  hour.    In'om  half-past  eight 
till  twelve  (midnight),  work;  an 
hour's  rest.    From  one  in  the  morn- 
ing till  five,  work ;  half  an  hour's 
rest    From  half-past  five  till  nine, 
work;    breakfast     From  hdf-past 
nine    till    twelve,  work;    dinner; 
from  one  till  half-past  four,  work. 
Rest  half  an  hour ;  and  work  again 
from  five  till  nine  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, when  the  labour  terminated, 
'*  and  the  party  of  adult  and  infant 
slaves*'  are  dismissed  for  the  night, 
after  having  toiled  thirty-nine  hours, 
with  brief  intervals  (amounting  onljr 
to  six  hours  in  the  whole)  for  re- 
freshment, but  none  for  sleep.   On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  e&j[-ww* 
only.    From  Friday  morning  till  Sa- 
turday night,  the  same  labour  re- 
peated, but  closed  at  five— to  shovr 
that  even  such  masters  can  be  mer- 
ciful.   This  is  one  of  the  extreme 
cases — ^but  they  are  not  of  very  rare 
occurrence ;  ordinarily  the  working 
hours  vary  from  twelve  to  fourteen; 
they  are  often  extended  to  sixteen ; 
but  in  some  mills  (are  we  jightin 
saying  so  ?)    they  seldom  exceed 
twelve  for  children. 

The  lengUi  of  labour  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  humanity  of  the  employer, 
and  the  demand  for  his  goods  at  par- 
ticular seasons.  Thus  sometlmeB 
the  operatives,  mostly  children,  are 
worked  nearly  to  death;  at  other 
times,  they  are  thrown  partially  or 
totally  out  of  work,  and  left  to  beg- 
gary or  the  parish.  Averaged 
throughout  the  year,  their  work  m«7 
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not  Beem  excessive.  But  is  it  just, 
»ks  Mr  Sadler,  that  the  owners 
should  be  allowed  to  throw  out  of 
employment  all  these  children  at  a 
few  days'  notice,  and  to  work  them 
at  an  unlimited  number  of  hours  the 
moment  it  suits  their  purpose  ?  Just 
or  unjust,  it  is — say  we — a  lament- 
ible  condition  for  the  children — and 
we  do  think  with  Mr  Sadler,  that,  if 
the  effect  of  his  bill  were  in  some 
measure  to  equalize  the  labour,  and 
thereby  prevent  those  distressing 
fluctuations,  distressing  in  both  ex- 
tremes, it  would  so  far  accomplish  a 
most  beneficial  object. 

Man  is  said  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  living  kinds,  by  being 
a  laughing  animal.  While  Mr  Sadler 
was  dwelling  with  dis^stand  indig- 
nation on  the  shocking  cruelty  of 
forcing  girls  approaching  to  pubertf 
to  work  far  beyond  their  strength, 
and  was  describing  the  miserable 
effects  of  such  slavery  on  their  per- 
sons and  constitutions,  a  biped,  whose 
feathers  were  all  in  his  nest,  vainly 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
a  dunghill  fowl,  by— laughing.  His 
laugh,  however,  was  so  much  like  a 
chuckle,  or  a  clack,  that  it  failed  even 
to  establish  his  sex.  His  risibility 
was  excited  by  hearing  that  the  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  or  childbearing 
were  thereby  increased;  and  that 
young  wives,  who  had  all  childhood 
and  girlhood  Ion?  been  forced  to 
Btandat  their  work  for  perhaps  four- 
teen hoars  a-day,  ran  a  great  risk  of 
perishinfi^  miserably  in  parturition. 
He  made  that  statement  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr  Llewellyn  Jones  be- 
fore the  Lords'  Committee  of  1818, 
who  said  that  during  the  short  pe- 
riod of  his  practice  at  Holywell, 
(where  there  were  extensive  cotton 
factories,)  he  met  with  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  cases  than  a  gentle- 
man of  great  practice  in  Birmingham, 
Mr  Freer,  had  met  with  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  This  sounded  so 
excessively  funny  to  our  two-legged 
legislator,  that  "  he  could  not  retain 
his  laughter  for  affection,"  just  as 
certain  gifted  individuals  are  said  in 
Sfaakspeare  to  lose  the  power  of  a 
slightly  different  kind  ot  retention, 
''when  the  bagpipe  plays  i*  their  nose." 
Indeed,  Mr  Sadler's  speech,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  must  have  been  to 
him  a  source  of  infinite  amusement 
We  94n8e  him  as  a  friend  to  be  cau-< 
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tious  how  he  reads  the  report,  (600 
folio  pages,)  for  such  are  the  horrors 
and  the  miseries  it  relates,  that,  be- 
fore he  gets  half  through,  he  will  die 
of  laugning,  in  giggle-convulsions. 
What  can  be  conceived  more  ludi« 
crous,  in  parts,  or  as  a  whole,  than 
the  following  picture  painted  by  us 
from  the  life  ? 

A  Factory  child — say,  a  imally  girl, 
''Simon's  sickly  daughter" — must  be 
at  her  work — say  at  four  o'clock  of 
a  snowy  winter-morning— -else  she 
will  be  cursed — fined— or  strapped. 
Her  father's  house  is  a  long  mile 
from  the  mill — and  has  no  clock. 
To  ensure  punctuality,  the  smally 
sickly  wretch  ("qature,"  says  Mr 
Sadler,  laughably ,  "  is  not  very  wake- 
ful on  a  short  night's  rest,  after  a  long 
day's  labour,"}  has  been  roused 
much  too  earlv,  by  one  of  her  pa-' 
rents  shaking  the  sleeper,  "  more  in 
sorrow  than  m  a^er ;  and  with  the 
sleet  in  her  face,  away  she  sets  off  to 
the  town  just  as  the  cock,  after  his 
first  few  faint  crows,  has  again  put 
his  head  under  his  wing,  on  his^rch 
between  his  favourite  partlets.  'Tis 
no  uncommon  case; "  whoever,"  says 
Mr  Sadler, "  has  lived  in  a  manufac- 
turing town,  must  have  heard,  if  he 
happened  to  be  awake  many  hours 
before  light  on  a  winter's  morning, 
the  patter  of  little  pattene  on  the  pave^ 
mentf  lasting  perhaps  for  half  an 
hour  together,  though  the  time 
appointed  for  assembling  was  the 
same."  She  works  for  some  hours 
before  breakfast,  after  what  some 
folks  would  have  called  no  supper-^ 
and  then  what  a  breakfast — covered 
with  dust!  Nor  is  she  allowed  to  eat 
it,  such  as  it  is,  sitting;  but  must 
swallow  a  mouthful  now  and  then  as 
best  she  may,  standing  and  working 
at  the  beck  of  that  engme.  Her  work, 
it  is  true,  may  not  be  of  a  very  hard 
or  heavy  kind.  Nay,  it  is  even  light. 
But  her- eye  must  be  quick,  and  her 
hand  nimble,  and  her  mind  on  the 
alert — for  if  she  have  "  a  bad-side," 
smack  comes  the  strap  across  her 
shoulders.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
degree  of  the  wretch's  labour  that 
wears  her  out,  as  its  duration.  Wea?^ 
risome  uniformity,  continued  posi- 
tion, constant  and  close  confinement 
— these  are  cruel  to  body  and  mind, 
and  these  are  her  portion.  A  cockney 
in  a  counting-house  "  wielding  his 
delicate  pen/^  as  he  ^  pens  a  stanzn 
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while  be  should  engross,*'  is  weari^  /y,  should  yon  not  think  thai  it  nust 

at  nightfall  in  bis  embroidered  vest,  necessarily  be  injurious  to  the  health, 

than  the  naked  coalheaver  who  has  without  any  fact  to  rest  upon,  ss  a 

hoisted  from  the  hold  of  a  Newcaa-  simple  proposition  put  lo  a  gentle- 

tler  a  ton  of  black  diamonds  to  each  man  in  the  medical  professlonr'  This 

of  his  twelve  pots  of  porter.  At  mid-  seems  to  be  any  thing  but  a  poser, 

day  **  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  But  the  DcMstor,  puttfaig  his  g(4d» 

she  may,"  and  some  hours  nter,  a  headed  cane  to  his  under  lip^  woA 

cup  ofthin  sugarless  tea,  for  nothing  shakinff  his  head  like  a  Maadaria, 

else  will  stay  on  her  stomach.  There  replieth   in   riow   and    measured 

is  a  demaud-^and  work  must  go  on  speech,    '*  Before  I  anawered  that 

till  midnight.   She  gets  drowsy,  and  question^  I  should  wish  to  have  «a 

lies  down  on  the  floor  to  snatch  soma  examimUicn  to  see  how  the  tau  ttood. 

sleep.    The  overlooker  espies  her  If  there  were  such  an  eitravwaat 

white  face  upon  her  thin  arm  for  a  thing  to  take  place,  and  it  shouldsp- 

pillow*-blue  eyelids  shut— pale  lips  pear  that  the  persfin  was  not  injured 

apart;  and,  to  cure  that  lazy  trick,  by  having  stood  three-aad>twenty 

dashes  over  her  head,  and  neck,  and  hottrs>  I  should  then  say  it  was  net 

breast,and  body«  abucketful  ef  water.  imconditetU  wUh  the  heam  of  the  per* 

IVell  may  our  legislator  laugh  at  the  son  so  employed  I"  There  is  a  Mock- 

recital,  for  all  the  imps  there  lauffh  bead  for  you  of  a  CL.  (150)  M.IX 

louder  than  he  at  the  reality,  and  it  power  indeed  I  If  the  Doctor  be  yet 

cannot  be  denied,  that  the  practical  alive,  we  beg  to  ask  him,  "Do  you 

joke  is  of  the  first  water.    And  now  think  it  injurious  for  a  child  to  M 

the  whole  gang  of  small  sweaty  sickly  outofa  window  in  the  third  stery?" 

slaves  is  at  work  in  spite  of  the  stii-  We  ave  prepared  for  hie  answer, 

porofsleepiness^— and  how  think  ya  ''Before  I  aa»wer  that  queslMB^  1 

do  they  contrive  to  keep  themselves  dbould  like  to  have  an  exaniBalioB 

awake  ?    By  all  manner  of  indecen-  how  the  case  stood."    Well— he  has 

cies  of  look,  speech,  and  action,  pos-  an  examinatioD;  and,  straage  to  wy, 

stble  in  purgatory.     Fathers  have  not  a  bone  fai  the  child's  body  has 

sworn  to  it,  and  wi^ed  they  had  been  broken,  and  so  Utile  the  wons 

been  childless.    Weak,  sickly,  rkk-  was  the  little  livdy  fettew  of  Ihe  ae- 

ety,  chicken-breasted,  crooked,  de-  eldest,  that  he  went  tosdiool  truad- 

crepit,spae«distortedSaHy,  scarcely  Ung  his  hoop^  that  very  aftemsos. 

nine  years  old,  to  that  leering  de-  The  Doctor,  palming  the  fe^  with  U» 

formed  dwarf  Daniel,  answers  ob-  wisest   face    delivers  his   opinloB 

scentty  to  obaeenity,  at  whkh  the  that  TuasUe-dowft-Dick  is  neae  As 

streeC-widking     prostituie     would  worse— we  deliver  ours  proHi,  tint 

shudder,  and  fear  the  downfall  of  he  was  amch  the  better.  But  thatitBot 

the  day  ef  judgment  1  the  question.    The  questkm  ia^  "  k 

Yet  it  is  mafiitained  by  some  that  it  likriy  to  be  iniwrious  to  acUU to 

the  fBctoriea  are  healthy.    Liet  us  fall  out  of  a  window  three  atoriei 

^wak  first  of  the  health  of  the  body  hi^  on  pavement  ?"  We  assert  that 

--afterwards  of  the  soul.  it »  highly  so— -the  Doctor  miMt  bar  a 

We  hold  in  the  highest  honour  the  an  examination  tosee  how  eschaai- 

medical  professimi.    But  it  contains  ticular  ease  staode  or  rather  Irils-' 

some  queer  praetitionerai    We  have  and  no  doubt  should  he  find  a  hoy'a 

before  us  "  A  Sunmary  View  of,  and  braitta  scattered  about,  he  will  pr<h 

Extracts  from,  the  Evidence"  of  eer«  nounce  them  bad  symptoms.  Tbe 

tain  medical  gentlemen,  who  attend-  Doctor  waa  next  asked  in  the  \M^ 

ed  as  witnesses  against  the  Bill,  in  Committee,*'  la  it  your  opiBioB,aaa 

1818.      Let  us  hear  Drs   Richard  medkal  man,   that  recrcatisn  asd 

Holmes,  Henry  Hardie,  Edward  Gar-  exercise  in  the  open  ahr  are  aeceS' 

butt.  Surgeons  Thomas  Wilson,  Wil-  sary  for  growing   children?"   Ha 

liam  James  Wilson,  James  Ainsworth,  answered,  "I  cannot  cerlaniyi^t 

Thomas  Tumer,and  Samuel  Barton,  an  opinlen  wpon  that"   F»o— poo- 

Dr  Holmes  is  thus  addressed:—  Doctor— you  mi^g^  tatudj  l»v^ 


**  Suppose  I  were  to  ask  ^ou,  whe-  given  an  opinioD.    Could  a  mvue 

ther  you  thought  it  injturioua  to  a  nourish  ail  sumnaer  below  an  tev art* 

child  to  be  kept  standing  three-and-'  ed  toddy-tumbler?  There  is  no  aiy« 

tweniy  hotars  out  ofthefmr'imd'tmei^  ing ;  but  surely  he  wonii  be  happieri 
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and  probftbly  fiBittor,  were  Tie  living 
in  a  menl^gartteL    Dr  Hardle  wu 

'^  At  wh«l  age  do  tou  tldnk  it 
would  be  perfectly  Hue  to  tbe  eon* 
ilitotMB  ot  an  infant,  working  in  the 
tenperatnre  of  dO*,  to  work  eighty 
hours  per  week?-—/  have  wo  /met 
to  guide  me  in  replying. 

**  How  Bumy  hmirs  m  the  day  do 
yoD  thiiikehildm,froBi  uto  twelve 
years  of  age,  may  be  employed  in  a 
lemperature  of  80^  at  an  employ* 
meat  which  requires  them  to  stand 
nmch  the  greater  part  of  their  time^ 
cioMsiitsntly  with  safely  to  their  cob* 
•tltutioB? — I  cannet  answer  that 
question.  /Aoseao^bcl  to  direct  me 
to  any  coswluslon. 

"  l^posnm  that  one  set  of  chil* 
dren  are  employed  continuaUy  to  do 
nkht-work,  and  another  set  empAoy* 
ed  to  do  daj-woricym  a  medical  man, 
do  yon  think  there  co«dd  be  any  ma» 
term&  diftmence  in  tlie  effect  on  their 
health  respectively? — I  htnt  wofitet 
to  go  iinsii,  and  therefore  cannot  give 
aa  opdmon. ' 

Never  was  a  man  so  desCitttte  of 
£mta  aa  Dr  Henry  Hardie.  Heaven 
bless  him!  Had  he  aover  heard  be* 
fsio  bio  examination^  of  the  effect 
of  difercni  dmces  of  tempetatnre 
sn  the  human  body  ?  Of  the  Torrid 
Zone  ?  Of  the  Antarvdc  Cirde  ?  and 
•oiorthb.  if,  sincefgnoraneebebllBs, 
'tis  foUy  to  be  wise,  he  must  have 
lived  tm  the  earth  in  the  third  hon- 
ven«  On  that  principle,  if  on  no 
other,  assuredly  ho  is  nofsoL 

*'  Sosetlang  has  been  said  about 
dust  and  flue;  are  you  of  opiniwi 
that  the  floe  and  waste  of  cotton  can 
be  mhaled  faito  the  hngs  so  M  to  be 
injuriooa  ?— No^  i  am  not." 

Thomas  Wilson,  surgeon  md  ap<^ 
thecary,  delivers  the  same  opinum 
about  Im^^ 

^  Should  you  think  it  a  dangerous 
thing  to  a  youa^  person  to  be  from 
day  to  day  inhalmff  the  finer  particles 
of  the  filaments  of  cotton  ? — ^No. 

**  You  think  it  would  not  be  inju- 
riooa at  all,  to  be  receiving  day  alter 
day,  thoee  particles  of  cotton  ?— Mok 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  produce 
no  effect  at  all  upon  the  kings  of  a 
young  person?— I  think  not<*->very 
litUe. 

^  Be  so  good  as  to  state  how  the 
constituttOD  would  be  safe,  under 


such  drcumstttieee,  firom  recdving 
those  things  into  the  lungs?— Ex* 

PBCTOaATION   IS  OOCjUlONSD,  WBICB 
BniMOS  IT  UACK  AOAIN, 

<*  Is  not  a  constant  State  of  ezpecUN 
ratf  on  injurious  to  health  ?— Mo. 

«*  Would  not  a  constut  state  of 
expeetoratkm  be  iignriooa  to  the 
health  of  a  very  young  person?** 
Not  a  slight  BXPscToaATion.** 

Who  said  it  was  W^Ai? 

**  b  it  not»  in  your  judgment^  aa  a 
medical  ma%  nficemary  that  yo«ng 
persons  thould  liave  a  Httle  recrss* 
&0B  or  amuseaMBt  during  the  day  ? 
—^I  do  not  see  it  is  necessary." 

Kow,  gestle  reader,  which  of  thoee 
two,  the  doctor  or  the  surgeon,  do 
you  think  the  nwre  andarious  blocfc' 
head?  Qdl  Edwwd  Garbutt  (fil- 
ter Dr  Garbutt) 

«*  Do  y  on  thmk  that  children  fireoi 
six  to  twelve  years  of  afBybcina  em- 

Coyed  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  hours 
a  cotton  factory,  in  an  erect  posi- 
tioo,  and  in  a  temperature  of  aoout 
80<>,  Is  consistent  with  safety  to  the 
cenetitutioii  ?•— Not  haviag  examined 
children  under  these  cifcumstance% 
I  am  totally  unable  to  give  an  a» 
swer  to  the  questioD.'' 

Suppose  we  put  the  question  thus 
— <*  Do  you  think  that  children  from 
four  to  six,  being  employed  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  in  a  cotteu 
feetery,  in  aa  erect  pesitioo,  cem- 
stantly  expectemthig  Ae  fii—inti 
of  cotton,  and  in  a  temperataru  of 
}2a<»,  is  ttely  to  make  them  rosy 
and  robust  ?"  The  doctor's  answer 
would  be  the  same  ^  i  am  totally 
unable  to  give  SB  answer  to  the  (pn»- 
tlon." 

These  three  blockheads  would  ap^ 
pear  to  be  exceeded  by  a  louflfe«- 
James  Ainswortb^  surgeon. 

**  Can  a  child  of  six  years  ol  age 
lo  twelve  be  emuloyed  for  tUrteen 
to  fifteen  hours  dai^,  in  a  tenspesah 
ture  of  80^,  and  in  an  erect  position^ 
consistently  with  safety  to  its  ee» 
stitutioQ  ? — I  never  saw  an  instance 
of  the  kind  as  a  pact  brought  before 
me,  and  therefore  cannot  say. 

'*  I  am  supposing  such  to  bo  Ae 
fact,  and  ask  you  your  opiniou  upon 
it?— 7A«n  lma$M  meet  that  wm  a 
mmpoeknm  which  1  wish  /o  osetdL 
[What  can  that  be?]  /  have  ifo 
FACT.  My  experience  does  net  enh- 
able  me  to  answer  that  questton* 
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"  You  are  incapable  of  answering       "  What  is    your  opinion  ?  —  I 

should  think  you  would  wish  me  to 
have   some  ground:    I   hive  no 
GROUND  for  that  opinion,  and  there- 
fore do  not  wish  to  form  it 
'*  But  from  your  knowledge  of  a 


the  (;[uestion,  not  having  before  you 
the  tact  of  a  child  so  situated? — I 
HAVE  NO  FACTS,  and  must,  therefore, 
beg  leave  to  decline  giving  an  opinion. 
"  You  are  equally  incapable,  whe- 
ther the  Question  be  thirteen,  four-  child's  structure  ?  —  I  hate  no 
teen,  or  fifteen  hours  ? — There  must  knowledge  to  guide  me. 
be  a  limit,  but  with  that  limit  I  am 
unacquainted. 


"  You  sensibly  say,  and  properly 
so,  there  must  be  a  limit,  if  a  per- 
son about  to  institute  a  cotton  ma- 
nufactory, were  to  ask  your  opinion, 
for  humanity's  sake,  how  many  hours 
he  might  employ  children  from  six 
years  to  twelve,  in  a  temperature  of 
80^,  and  in  au  erect  position,  and 
this  day  after  day,  in  as  much  as  there 
is  a  limit,  what  limit  would  you  re- 
commend ?-*/  do  not  think  that  any 
man  I  am  acquainted  with  would 
put  such  a  question  to  me  ;  it  is  one 
that  I  could  not  think  it  proper  to  re- 
ply  to  any  man. 


«  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too 
much  for  the  physical  strength  of  a 
child  to  be  kept  fourteen  hours  a-daj 
upon  its  legs  r — I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  to  the  fact. 

''  I  ask  not  to  the  facts,  but  to 
your  opinion.    I  ask  of  a  medical 

§entleman,  a  man  who  professes  me- 
ical  science,  and  would  wish  to  be 
thought  so,  what  is  his  opinion  ?— 
You  would  not  wish  me,  or  any 
other  man,  to  advance  an  opinion 
WITHOUT  any  facts  to  found  that 
opinion  on  ? 

'*  If  you  tell  me,  as  a  medical  gen- 
tleman, that  you  can  form  no  opi- 
nion at  all,  that  you  are  not  compe- 


"  Is  it  that  you  feel  incapable  of    tent  to  form  an  opinion  at  all  upon 
even  recommending  any  limit  un-    the  subject,  I  am  satisfied.— I  am 


der  those  circumstances  ?— In  com- 
mon CONVERSATION  I  SHOULD  TELL 
HIM,  THAT  HE  ASKED  ME  A  VERY 
STRANGE  QUESTION,  AND  SO  SHOULD 
TURN  MY  BACK  UPON  HIM  IMMEDI- 
ATELY. 

"  Supposing  that  I  had  the  honour 
of  your  private  acquaintance,  and 
were  to  put  that  question,  what 
would  be  your  answer? — I  should 
LEAVE  you." 

CfiU  Thomas  Wilson,  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  (enter  Thomas.)    "  Do 


not  competent,  from  not  bemg  in 

POSSESSION  OF  THE  FACTS. 

*'  Should  you  not  expect  that  the 
persons  employed  in  beating  cotton, 
from  which  a  great  quantity  of  dele- 
terious dust  and  dirt  results,  would 
be  affected  by  it  ? — I  have  no  rea« 

SON  TO  THINK  SO. 

**  And,  with  reference  to  a  young 
person,  you  have  never  formed  any 
opinion  of  the  effect  on  his  health, 
of  being  kept  twelve  hours,  without 
intermission,  in  a  room  of  the  tern- 


you  think  it  would  benefit  a  child's    perature  of  74*^  ? — I  have  no  facts 
health  of  eight  years  old  to  be  kept 
twelve  hours  upon  its  legs  f — Really 

I  AM  NOT  prepared  TO  ANSWER  THAT 
QUESTION. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it?— I 
really  cannot  tell  you. 

'*  Is  your  medical  skill  so  limited, 
that  you  can  form  no  opinion  whether 
or  not  it  would   be  injurious? — I 


TO  GO  BV. 

This  fifth  blockhead  appears  to 
bear  off  the  cap  and  bells  from  all 
competitors.  He  stands  like  "  Tene- 
riffe  or  Atlas  unremoved."  And 
all  who  follow  seem  but  small  insig^ 
nificant  ninnies  in  comparison. 
A  Lords*  Committee  is  one  plsce, 

_      ^  _    and  a  Court  of  Justice  is  another. 

conceive  that  would  be  quite  a  mat"    Had  those  doctors,   surgeons,  and 


ter  of  opinion  !  ! 

*'  I  dsk  your  opinion. — As  I  have 
NO  FACTS  to  go  by,  I  do  not  feel 
prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

*'  You  cannot  form  an  opinion 
whether  a  child  of  eight  years*  old 
being  kept  standing  fourteen  hours, 
without  mtermission,  would  be  in- 
jurious to  his  health  or  not? — I 
have  NO  FACT  to  guido  me. 


apothecaries,  been  called  to  give  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice,  and  spo- 
ken with  such  obstinate  insolence 
and  ignorance,  Judge,  Jury,  an<i 
Counsel,  would  all  have  more  than 
suspected  their  honesty,  and  they 
would  not  have  left  the  wiuiess'  box 
with  flying  colours.  It  is  a  libel,  we 
understand,  to  call  almost  any  medi- 
cal man,  from  physician  to  the  king, 
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down   to    horse    hedge-doctor,    a  other  medical  men,  the  aggregate 

quack.    Therefore  we  do  not  call  number  was  824,  of  whom  163  were 

vaj  of  these  Galens,  Esculapiuses,  healUiy,240  delicate,  43  much  stunt- 

or  Hippocrateses,  quacks.    But  we  ed,  100  with  enlarged  ankles  or  knees, 

call  them  once  more — dead  or  alive  and  37  distorted  in  the  inferior  ex- 

— andaciouB  blockheads.  tremities,  and  258  unhealthy ;  and  he 

Mr  Sadler  alludes  to  such  evi*  took  alternately  a  dirty  and  a  clean 

dence  as  we  have  now  quoted ;  and  Factory,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself— 

hints  that  much  of  the  same  sort  will  three  reported  to  be  the  cleanest,  and 

be  forthcoming  soon ;  nay,  that  cer-  three  the  dirtiest,  in  the  town  of  Stock- 

tificates  and  declarations  will  be  ob^  port.  He  visited  Church-gate  Sunday 

tained  from  divines  and  doctors  as  school,  containing  1 143  children.  Of 

to  the  morality  and  health  which  that  number  there  were  291  ffirls 

the  present  system  promotes  and  and  275  boys  employed  in  Factories ; 

secures.    It   was  said   before   the  and   their   countenances    betrayed 

Committeeof  18 18,  that  the  children  such   sickliness,  wanness,  and  ill« 

who  were  worked  without  any  regu-  health,  that  he  could  at  once  distin- 

lation,  were  not  only  equally,  but  guish,  without  giving  the  masters  the 

more  healthy  and  better  instructed  trouble  to  separate  them  from  the 

than  those  not  so  occupied;  that  rest  employed  differently,  who  were 

night-labour  waain  no  way  prejudi-  blooming  and  ruddy.    All  those  au- 

ckd,  but  actually  preferred;  that  the  thorities  aereed   that  employment 

artificial  heat  of  the  rooms  wias  really  in  Cotton  Factories  brings  on  disease 

advantageous  and  quite   pleasant ;  and  shortens  life.  Dr  Simmons  says, 

and  that  nothing  could  equal  the  re-  that  the  children  look  so  much  worse 

luctance  of  the  children  to  have  it  than  others,  that,  in  the  general  po- 

abated ;   that  so  far  from  being  fa^  pulation  of  Manchester,  he  could  al- 

tigued  with,  for  example,   twelve  most  unerringly  point  them  out  on 

hoare'  labour,  the  children  perform-  the  streets.    They  are  all  in  posses- 

ed  even  the  last  hour's  work  with  sion  op  facts  ;  but,  independently 

greater  interest  and  spirit  than  any  of  facts,  they  all  deliver  opinions 

of  the  rest  I  founded  on  their  knowledge  of  the 

Medical  men,  however,  of  a  very  nature  of  things,  without  hesitation 
different  stamp  were  examined  before  and  without  doubt,  as  to  the  perni- 
the  Committee  of  181&— Winstanley,  cious  and  deadly  effects  of  those  oc- 
Ashton,  Graham,  Ward,  Bellot,  pean,  cupatious,  on  which  the  above  auda* 
Dudley,  Boutflower,  Simmons,  Jar-  cious  blockheads  persisted  in  deda- 
rold,  and  Jones — all  highly  respect-  ring  their  incapacity  to  form  any 
able,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  judgment.  Dr  Perceval,  *'  a  name 
eminence.  They  spoke  out  like  ho-  equally  dear  to  philosophy  and  phi- 
nest  and  skilful  men,  and  gave  their  lanthropy,"  who  saw  the  rise,  pro- 
opinions  which  were  wanted;  and  gress,  and  effects  of  the  system,  and 
Uiey  stated  facts,  too,  and  melancholy  closely  connected  though  he  was 
ones — ^^  which  made  them  shudder."  with  many  who  were  makine  rapid 
Dr  Winstanley  says,  that  in  general  fortunes  by  it,  expressed  himself 
the  children  in  Cotton  Factories  are  upon  the  subject,  says  Mr  Sadler,  as 
sickly  and  small  in  stature,  and  un-  a  professional  man  and  a  patrio^  in 
healdiy  in  their  general  appearance,  terms  of  the  strongest  indignation. 
with  sallow  complexion,  shewing  a  He  says,  even  of  the  large  Factories, 
great  debility  of  constitution,  and  a  which  some  suppose  need  little  re^u- 
want  of  muscular  strength ;  that,  on  lation,  that  they  ''  are  generally  inju- 
examination  of  about  a  hundred  of  rious  to  the  constitution  of  those 
them  in  a  Sunday  school,  he  found  employed  in  them,  even  when  no 
forty-seven  had  received  consider-  particular  diseases  prevail,  from  the 
able,  tiiree  very  considerable,  and  close  confinement  which  is  enjoined, 
others  greater  or  less  injuries ;  and  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  hot 
that  when  the  Factory  children  were  or  impure  air,  and  from  the  want  of 
separated  from  the  rest,  the  differ-  the  active  exercises  which  nature 
ence  in  the  appearance  as  to  health  points  out  as  essential  to  childhood 
and  size  Wfw  striking  at  first  si^ht  and  youth.  The  untimely  labour  of 
Dr  Ashton  fi»ve  in  a  report,  shewing  the  night,  and  the  protracted  labour 
that,  in  six  Factories  he  visited  with  of  the  day,  not  onljr  tend  to  diminiBb 
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Aitiire  expectation  as  to  the  general  He  found  men  who  had  attained  the 
run  of  life  and  induatry,  by  impair-  agi^  of  from  forty  to  fifty  (in  dusty 
ing  the  strength,  and  destroying  the  occupations)  almost  universally  dis- 
▼ilal  stamina  of  the  rising  generation ;  easea.  With  respect  to  the  children 
but  it  too  often  gives  encourage-  in  mills,  if  you  ask  them,  **  Are  you 
ment  to  idleness,  extravagance,  and  pretty  well  ?"    They  sav,  *<  Yes.** 
profligacy,  in  the  parents,  who,  con-  They  have  not  any  parttcular  ail- 
trary  to  uie  order  of  nature,  subsist  ment,  but  if  you  examine  them  they 
by  the  oppression  of  their  offiiprine/*  have  not  that  degree  of  health,  that 
He  afterwards  asserts  the  necessity  muscular  power,  and  that  buoyancy 
of  establishing  **  a  general  system  of  of  spirits  to  be  found  in  children  not 
laws  for  the  wise,  humane,  and  equal  confined  and  congregated  in  mills. 
government  of  all  such  works.**  The  insufficiency  of  the  period  of 
The  evidence  of  the  distimpiished  sleep  he  thinks  a  very  great  cruelty 
Medical  Men  examined  betore  the  of  tne  system.    And  the  same  time 
Committeelastsummer,  Isall  totiie  of  labour  In  mills  he  thinks  more 
same  ^fect.   Mr  Samuel  Smith,  sur-  injurious  than  It  would  be  In  private 
geon  in  Leeds,  savs,  that  the  digestive  houses,  or  the  house  manufacture. 
organs  of  the  children  are  soon  ma-  In  the  present  state  of  things  he 
tonally  imnaired  in  their  powers^  thinks  that  physioil  education,  or  the 
extreme  deoility  and  lassitude  follow  improvement  of  health,  is  most  ur- 
— BO  that  although  the  body  is  not  gently  required ;  and  that  Is  impos- 
reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  disease,  sible  without  some  regulation  that 
and  Aough  there  may  not  be  any  could  give  air  and  exercise, 
decided  organic  change  In  any  parU-       The  evidence  of  Sir  Anthony  Car- 
cular  viscera  of  the  Ixmy,  yet  still  It  Is  lisle  shews  a  master  mbd.  At  every 
very  dliforent  from  a  state  of  health,  blow  he  knocks  the  right  nail  on  the 
They  are  "  out  of  condition,"  and  head.  From  forty  years'  obsenatlon 
when  the  body  Is  reduced  to  that  and  practice,  he  is  satisfied  that  vigor- 
state,  there  Is  a  continual  tendency  to  ous  health,  and  the  ordinary  duration 
disease.     He  has  no  hesitation  In  oflife,  cannot  be  generally  maintain- 
savlng,  that  if  a  number  of  Factory  ed  under  the  circumstances  of  twelve 
chudren  should  be  attacked  bvthe  hours*  labour,  dav  by  day.  He  speaks 
cholera,  the   mortality  would    be  not  of  children^  but  of  adults.  But 
mater  and  more  sudden  than  among  during  the  growth  and  formation  of 
ttie  same  number  of  children  in  other  the  young  creature^  Its  liability  to 
employments.  There  Is  never  a  year  deviate  from  the  natural  standard  is 
paases— but  he  sees  several  Instances  much  greater  than  In  the  adult  Un- 
where  children  **  are  In  the  act  of  less  the  young  creature  be  duly  ex- 
being  worn  to  death  by  thus  working  erclsed  and  not  overlaboured,  duly 
at  Factories.**    Nor  does  he  hesitate  fed  and  properly  treated  with  regard 
to  confess  his  belief,  after  much  to  the  needful  regulations  of  life,  all 
Bclentific  detail,  as  laid  before  the  will  go  wrong.    All  domesticated 
Comnilttee--that  If  the  same  causes  creatures  that  are  kept  In  close  con- 
continue  to  operate  a  few  ffenerationB  linement,  and  worked  at  too  early 
more,the  manufacturers  Of  Yorkshire,  an  age,  or  too  severely,  become  de« 
instead  of  being  what  they  were  fifty  teriorated  In  form  and  vigour,  and 
years  ago.  as  fine  a  race  of  people  as  are  more  or  less  Injured,  so  as  to  un- 
were  to  be  found  throughout  the  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  their 
country,  will  be  a  verr  diminutive  ordinary  and  hahitual  laboora.  And 
anddegenerated  race.  Mr  Thackrah,  are  the  youngofthehumanracoan ex- 
surgeon,  Leeds,  says.  In  reference  to  cepdon  from  the  general  law  of  life  ? 
the  mtfte  dusty  occupations,  that  the  We  must  not,  he  says,  be  delodedbj 
lungs  are  sooner  or  later  seriously  outward  shew.     Children  brought 
altered  in  their  capacities,  and  the  up  from  early  life  in  warm  rooms 
power  of  respiration  diminished ;  may  enjoy  an  apparent  decree  of 
that  after  middle  age.  Inflammatory  health  until  almost  the  age  of  matu- 
affactlons  or  change  of  structure  are  rity,  but  they  never  obtiun  vigorous 
found  In  the  lunn  and  air  tube,  and  a  health.    They  are  unfit  to  carry  on 
numberof maladlesof  otherpartsare  a  succeeding  generation  of  healthy 
connected  with  or  result  from  those  human  beings ;  nor  Is  there  any  thing 
changes  of  the  pttlmonary  organs,  more  heredtary  thsn  ftmUy  ^ 
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If  sudiftf 
bf  »uch  luLbite  bb  are  hurt- 
to  tiie  first  formatioii  of  pbyeical 


When  aeked  if  he  does  aot  think 
that  the  geoenl  cuBtom  of  eodetf 
which  abridfes  the  duratioo  of  1»- 
boor  duriiig  half  the  year,  six  winter 
BKMiAfl^  (ia  &ctorie8  how  small  the 
dlffereBoe  I^  is  dictated  bj  the  nature 
and  candilion  of  human  being*— he 
anaw€c«»  that  it  arises  from  the  Law 
of  Animal  Life*  In  the  winter  season 
the  whole  animal  creation  requires 
greater  rest  than  in  the  summer  sea- 
son. The  whole  creation,  man,  ani- 
mals^ birds,  fishes,  insects,  rise,  if 
they  be  day-creatures,  with  the  rising 
son,  and  go  to  rest  with  the  setdng 
snn,  winter  and  summer.  Even  the 
aoctunial  <»eatures  do  not  wander 
sil  B^ht;  they  only  go  out  at  twilight, 
and  early  in  the  morning.  During 
the  atiUiiees  of  midnight,  the  whole 
creation  is  at  rest  Dr  Blundell,  on 
the  aame  subject,  says  simply  and 
finely,  *'  day-labour,  1  think,  is  more 
conaistent  with  health  than  night- 
Utoiir.  Many  animals  are  by  nature 
noetuna] ;  man  is  not;  to  them  the 
star-light  is,  I  presume,  agreeable; 
but  man  finds  it  a  pleasant  thing  to 
behold  the  light  of  the  sun." 

All  these  are  truths  which  it  might 
seem  any  one  might  know;  but  enun- 
ciated by  men  ofscience,  they  strike 
the  rides  of  a  bad  system  like  cannon- 
balls.  Do  you  think  that  a  child 
under  nine  years  of  age  ought  to  be 
dooooked  to  habitual  long  labour  in  a 
Factory  ?  You  or  I  say  no— and  em- 
ployers laugh  at  us;  Sir  Anthony 
OvUsle  says  no— and  they  frown  and 
bite  their  lips.  But  he  says  more 
than—^o;  he  says,  **  My  own  opi- 
nion is,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  that  to 
do  ao  ia  to  condemn  and  treat  the 
chfld  aa  a  crimimd;  it  is  a  punish- 
ment which  Inflicts  upon  it  tne  ruin 
of  its  bodily  and  moral  health,  and 
renders  it  an  inefficient  member  of 
the  community,  both  as  to  itself  and 
its  progeny.  It  is  to  my  \o\sA  an 
offence  against  nature,  which,  alas  I 
is  visited  upon  the  innocent  creature 
instead  of  its  oppressor,  by  the  loss 
of  its  health,  o^  the  premature  de- 
struction of  its  race."  A  sixty-two 
pound  shot -^  from  a  carronade—- 
at  point-blank  distance  —  whiz— 
through  the  Factories.  Children  de- 
mand legislatlTe  protection^  in  his 
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opinion,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for 
the  sake  of  future  generations  of 
English  labourers;  because  every 
succeeding  generation  will  be  pro- 
gressively deteriorated,  if  we  do  not 
stop  these  sins  against  nature  and 
humanity.  Nature  has  been  very 
wise  in  punishing  all  the  offences 
we  commit  against  her  in  our  own 
person.  If  young  persons  between 
nine  and  eighteen  are  worked  longer 
than  twelve  hours,  including  two  for 
meals,  their  employers,  he  adds,  must 
consider  them  machines  or  mere 
animals,  not  moral  beings.  Sir  An- 
thony does  himself  great  honour  by 
the  spirit  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
poor.  On  Sabbath  let  the  children, 
he  says,  go  to  church— let  the  churdi 
be  well  ventilated,  and  there  from  a 

Sood  scholar  and  divine,  let  them 
erive  Instruction,  moral  and  reli- 
gious. He  cannot,  aa  matters  now 
are,  approve  of  Sunday  schools.  It 
is  only  changing  the  week-day  labour 
of  the  body,  for  the  Sunday  labour 
of  .the  mind.  Let  the  little  worn- 
out  creatures  hive  some  little  time 
for  repose,  for  domestic  enjoyment 
and  iiutruction,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  the  domestic  and  kindred  affec- 
tions. For 

'*  Gravely  sayi  the  mild  physician/' 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  instinctive 
and  natural  affections  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  of  society  are  more 
pure,  more  sincere,  and  more  active, 
than  among  the  educated  classes ;  I 
have  witnessed  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  people  in  the  lowest  condition  of 
life,  which  I  never  saw  among  peo- 
ple educated  artificially  from  the 
commencement  of  life.  The  yearn- 
ings of  those  people  after  their  pro- 
geny, and  their  filial  affections,  dis- 
parage the  heartless  mannen  and 
cold  morals  which  too  often  prevail 
In  fashionable  life."  And  is  it  not, 
in  great  measure,  for  sake  of  people 
in  fashionable  life,  with  their  **  heart- 
less manners  and  cold  morals,"  that 
the  Factory-System,  by  its  unnatural 
labours,  dulls  and  deadens  those  af- 
fections in  the  hearts  of  the  poor, 
which  this  man  of  experience  and 
wisdom  BO  truly  and  beautifully  de- 
scribes ? 

Dr  Blundell,  on  being  asked  what 
he  thinks  of  some  of  the  extreme 
cases  of  long*continued  labour,  with- 
out intermission  for  sleeps  which 
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have  BomedmeB  occurred  for  months 
together  at  factories,  involving  chil- 
dren and  young  persons,  replies, 
that  to  convince  him  that  it  could  he 
endured  without  great  injury,  would 
require  evidence  unhiassed  and  cu- 
mulative, and  of  several  consentient 
witnesses;  and  that,  after  all,  he 
would  wish  fir  the  evidence  of  his 
own  sight  and  touch.  Sir  William 
Bliggard,  we  perceive,  on  being  ask- 
ed a  somewhat  similar  question, 
answers, "  Horribly  so."  From  such 
labour,  and  from  labour  not  nearly 
approaching  it  in  continuance,  such 
as  is  common  in  factories,  Dr  Blun- 
dell  would  expect  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, and  all  its  consequences ;  ner- 
vous diseases ;  stunted  grovrth ;  lan- 
guors; lassitude;  general  debility; 
and  a  recourse  to  unusual  stimulants 
to  rid  the  mind  of  its  distressing  feel- 
ings. **  I  look,"  says  he,  **  upon  the 
factory  towns  as  nurseries  or  feeble 
bodies  and  fretful  minds." 

The  evidence  of  Dr  Farre  is  at 
once  a  medical  and  a  moral  lecture; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  peruse  it  without 
loving  and  venerating  the  man.  To 
the  usual  questions  about  air  and 
exercise,  with  due  intervals  for  rest 
and  meals,  he  says  all  that  need 
or  can  be  said  in  one  line — ''  they 
are  so  essential  that  without  them 
medical  treatment  is  unavailing;" 
and  then  he  says  solemnly — **  Man 
can  do  no  more  than  he  is  allowed 
or  permitted  to  do  by  nature,  and  in 
attempting  to  transgress  the  bounds 
Providence  hcu  pointed  out  to  him^  he 
abridges  his  life  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion m  which  he  transgresses  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  Divine  com- 
mand." There  is  to  us  something 
sublime  in  its  simplicity,  in  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  question,  if 
twelve -hours -a- day  labour  be  as 
much  as  the  human  constitution  can 
sustain  without  injury  ?  **  It  depends 
upon  the  kind  and  degree  of  exer- 
tion; for  the  human  being  is  the 
creature  of  a  day,  and  it  is  possible 
for  the  most  athletic  man,  under  iJie 
higlieBt  conflicts  of  body  or  mind, 
and  especUlly  of  both,  to  exhaust  in 
one  hour  the  whole  of  his  nervous 
energy  provided  for  that  day,  so  as 
to  be  reduced,  even  in  that  short 
space  of  time,  to  a  state  of  extreme 
torpor,  confounded  with  apoplexy, 
resembling,  and  sometimes  termina- 
ting in  death.    The  injury  is  in  pro- 


portion to  the  exhaustion  of  the  sen- 
sorial power.  Let  me  take  the  life 
of  a  day  to  make  myself  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  consists  of  lUtemate 
action  and  repose ;  and  repose  is  not 
sufficient  without  sleep.  The  alter- 
nation of  the  dav  and  Che  nighi  is  a 
beautiful  provision  in  the  order  of 
Providence  for  the  healing  of  man, 
so  that  the  night  repairs  the  waste  of 
the  day,  and  he  is  thereby  fitted  for 
the  labour  of  the  ensuing  day.  If 
he  attempt  to  live  two  days  ip  one, 
or  to  give  only  one  night  and  two 
days*  labour,  he  abridges. his  life  in 
the  same,  or  rather  in  a  greater  pro- 

gortion — for  as  his  days  are,  so  will 
e  his  years." 

Dr  Farre  was  in  his  youth  enga- 
ged in  medical  practice  in  the  West 
Indies — in  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
He  informs  us,  that  tiiere  the  labour 
of  children  and  very  young  persons 
consisted  in  exercising  them  in  ga- 
thering in  the  ereen  crops  for  the 
stock — not  in  digging  or  carrying 
manure.  Such  long  continued  la- 
bour as  that  by  which  the  children 
in  our  factories  are  enslaved,  would 
not  have  been  credited  in  Barbadoes. 
The  employment  of  the  Ne|^ro  chil* 
dren  was  used  only  as  a  trainin^for 
health  and  future  occupation,  rer- 
haps  the  selfishness  or  the  owners 
saved  them  from  sacrifice.  Be  it  so. 
Here  the  selfishness  of  the  employ- 
ers sends  them  to  sacrifice.  Dr 
Farre  boldly  speaks,  the  truths"  In 
English  factories  every  thing  wbich 
is  valuable  in  manhood,  is  sacrificed 
to  an  inferior  advantage  in  childhood. 
You  purchase  your  advantage  at  the 
price  of  infanticide ;  the  profit  thus 
g^ned  is  death  to  the  child."  Poli- 
tical Economy,  he  urges,  ought  not  to 
be  suflTered  to  trench  on  Vital  Econo- 
my. The  voice  of  the  profession  would 
maintain  that  truth,  and  never  assent 
to  life  being  balanced  against  health. 
That  the  life  is  more  than  the  meat, 
is  a  divine  maxim,  which  we  are 
bound  to  obey.  The  vigour  of  the 
animal  life  depends  upon  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  the  balance 
preserved  between  the  pulmonary 
and  aortic  circulation;  but  in  the 
aortic  circulation,  there  is  also  a  ba- 
lance between  the  arterial  and  the 
venous  systems,  and  the  heart  is  the 
regulating  organ  of  the  whole.  !• 
the  arterial  circulation  be  too  mucb 
exhausted,  an  accumulation  takes 
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place  on  tlie  venom  Bide— the  blood 
is  deteriorated,  and  organic  diseases 
are  produced,  which  abridge  life. 
But  there  is  another,  and  a  higher 
effect,  for  man  is  to  be  considered  as 
Bomethine  vastly  better  than  an  ani- 
mal ;  and  tlie  effect  of  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
by  over-labour  in  a  confined  atmo- 
sphere, is  to  deteriorate  the  blood, 
and  thus  to  excite,  in  the  animtd  part 
of  the  mind,  gloomy  and  discontented 
trains  of  thought,  which  disturb  and 
destroy  human  happiness,  and  lead 
to  habits  of  over-stimulation.  The 
reflecting  or  spiritual  mind  gradually 
becomes  debased ;  and  unless  edu- 
cation interpose  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  case,  the  being  is  neces- 
sarily ruined,  both  for  the  present 
and  for  future  life.  Ventilation,  ex- 
ercise, and  diminished  exertion  in 
the  Factories,  are  therefore  the  most 
obvious  means  of  doing  so,  joined  to 
the  change  of  ideas  resulting  from 
an  education  adapted  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  Dr  Fame  therefore 
Tiews  remission  of  the  hours  of  la- 
bour  imposed  upon  children  and 
young  persons  in  Factories,  not  only 
as  a  benefit,  but  as  a  duty ;  and  em- 
phatically adds,  that,  speaking  not 
only  as  a  physician,  a  Christian,  and 
a  parent,  but  also  from  the  common 
Hympathiea  of  a  man,  the  State  is 
bound  to  afford  it 

The  sentiments  and  opinions  of  Mr 
Suiveon  Green,  of  St  Tnomas's  Hos- 

KitaJ,  are  equally  excellent  They  do 
onour  to  his  head  and  heart  He  de- 
nounces the  system  which  demands 
uniform,  long-continued,  unintermit- 
ted,and  therefore  wearisome,  though 
perhaps  ^  light"  work,  from  children 
(or  adults),  without  air  or  exercise — 
and  with  meals  hurried  and  often 
scanty.  He  draws  a  frightful  picture 
of  the  maladies  that  must  be  engen- 
dered by  such  a  kind  of  life — and 
fears,  that  this  country  will  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  permitting 
the  ^owth  of  that  system  of  em- 
ploying children  in  Factories.  They 
should  not  be  suffered  to  become 
''  victims  of  avarice."  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  medical  man 
of  any  character  in  Britain,  who 
would  hesitate  one  moment  to  de- 
clare his  belief,  that  the  average  la- 
bour, the  year  through,  for  a  full- 
grown,  strong,  and  healthy  man, 
ought  not  to  exceed  twelve  hours, 
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meals  included.  From  nine  to  twelve, 
Mr  Green  thinks  six  hours  in  the 
twenty-four  enough ;  and  that  from 
twelve  upwards,  the  hours  should  be 
gradually  increased  to  the  maximum. 
All  the  eminent  medical  men,  whose 
evidence  is  given  in  the  report,  are  of 
one  opinion  respecting  infant  labour. 
Eight  hours'  work,  eignt  hours*  sleep, 
and  eight  hours'  recreation,  is  the 
allotment  of  the  twenty-four,  which 
seems  most  agreeable  to  nature  to 
some  of  them.  Tor  adults.  But  to  the 

freat  majority  of  employers  of  all 
inds  of  labour,  such  a  humane  divi- 
sion of  the  day  must  seem  very  pre- 
posterous ;  for  as  man  was  bom  to 
trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards, 
so,  according  to  tneir  creed,  was  he 
bom  to  labour,  as  the  sweat  drops 
downwards.  Are  not  the  poor,  the 
<*  working  classes  ?"  Then  let  them 
work — ^work — work.  If  they  are  to 
rest  hours  and  hours  on  week-days, 
pray,  what  is  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
iVork  is  the  Chief  End  and  whole 
Duty  of  Man. 

Nobody  dreams,  that  in  Britain 
labour  can  now  be  apportioned  to 
men,  women,  and  chilaren,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature.  We  are 
in  a  most  unnatural  state.  But  we 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  remember 
that  tiiere  are  laws  of  nature;  anil 
sometimes  in  extremity  even  to  con- 
sult them,  that  nature  may  not,  see- 
ing we  have  flung  off  our  allegiance, 
abdicate  the  throne,  and  leave  us  to 
grope  our  groaning  way  through  the 
empire  of  Chaos  and  old  Night 

It  is  a  general  rule  without  excep- 
tion, that  all  writers  are  blockheads 
who  sign  themselves  Vindex.  The 
Vindex  of  the  Halifax  and  Hudders- 
field  Express,  is  the  First  Blockhead 
of  his  year.  There  has  been  much 
said,  says  he,  **  about  the  length  of 
the  hours  of  labour.  I  will,  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  lay  before 
you  an  account  of  tne  customs  of  our 
manufacturing  neighbours  of  both 
continents,  in  the  States  of  New 
York,Ohio,  Jersey  ,Penn8ylvania,  and 
generally  through  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  hours  of  labour  in 
mills  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset  The 
bell  rings  at  three  o'clock  a.  m .,  the 
mill  begins  to  run  at  four,  and  con- 
tinues till  eleven  a.  m.  ;  they  rest  two 
hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
(which  they  do  not  in  Halifax  or 
Hudder8field,)and  run  frompne  p.m., 

2f 
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loseyenp.M.orthirteenhoursperday.  and  an  imputation  on  their  charao 

In  the  winter  half-year,  they  com-  ters  to  be  idle.    It   is  a  reproach 

mence  at  half- past  five  a.  m.,  and  run  among  the  respectable  of  the  lower 

till  twelve  o'clock ;  dinner  one  hour,  classes  to  live  without  visible  occu- 

and  run  from  one  p.  m.  to  half-past  pation,  which  is  at  once  an  imputa- 

eevenpjM[.t.6.  thirteen  hours  and  a- half  tion  upon  their  honesty,  and  a  slur 

{>er  day."  Very  well — they  run  too  upon  their  character.  When,  how- 
ong,and  probably  too  fast — and  what  ever,  I  come  to  reduce  these  aspira- 
does  all  this  running  prove  aa  to  the  tions  and  benevolent  wishes  to  prac- 
right  time  and  ratio  of  running  ?  tice,  and  when  I  come  to  consider 
But  Vindex  thinks  he  has  ^ainea  a  the  practical  consequences  of  such  a 
great  victory  over  something,  and  measure,  even  in  its  most  modified 
thus  brays  the  Ass  of  the  Express,  application,  upon  those  whom  it 
**  This  is  the  routine  in  the  land  of  proposes  to  benefit,  I  find  such  phil- 
liberty  and  equality,  the  chosen  land  anthropy  as  this  quite  unfit  for  daily 
of  freedom  and  independence,  where  wear-*a  mere  closet  system  of  phi- 
personal  and  public  liberty  are  en-  losophy — adreamyabstraction^and 
joyed  in  a  perhaps  greater  extent  as  mistaken  and  galling  a  kindnesB 
than  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world.*'  as  it  would  be  to  clothe  the  workiogf 
Is  he  sarcastic  on  Jonathan  ?  No  1  he  classes  in  purple  velvet,  or  brocade, 
is  as  serious  as  a  chamberpot — as  Mr  and  regale  them  with  the  elegancies 
TwisB.  In  "  the  chosen  land  of  free-  of  high  life,  amidst  the  calls  of  want, 
dom  and  independence,"  men  work  and  the  cries  of  poverty."  Does  a 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  thirteen  **  man  live  without  visible  employ- 
hours  all  summer,  and  half  an  hour  ment"  who  is  seen  working  ina  Fac- 
longer  all  winter — and  therefore  it  is  tory  ten  hours  a-day  ?  Would  it  be 
right.  Does  he  not  see,  that  by  his  '*  a  serious  imputation  on  his  cha- 
own  statement  they  are  steam-driven  racter"  to  be  seen  constantly  bo 
■laves  ?  occupied  P  An  ^  imputation  on  bis 
In  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  honesty  V  A  Bill  to  secure  ten  hours* 
France,  again,  he  says  ''they  run  labour, ''a  dreamy  abstraction!"  **  A 
from  five  a.  m.  till  eight  p.  m.,  with  mistaken  and  Railing  kindness,"  to 
one  hour  interval— fourteen  hours  equalize  I  the  labour  in  Factories 
per  day.  They  receive  their  wages  with  all  labour  out  of  them  I  Check 
every  fortnight,  on  Saturday  after-  shirt,  canvass  trowsers,  and  no  stock- 
noon,  when  they  stop  at  ^"ve  p.  m.;  ings — for  such  will  continue  to  be 
but  on  the  alternate  Saturdays  they  their  dresa— -likened  *'  to  purple  vel- 
work  up  the  three  hours,  and  actu-  vet  and  brocade  I"  The  man's  name 
ally  run  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  must  be  Vindex. 
This,  let  it  be  noted,  is  seventeen  What  a  set  of  lazy,  idle,  disrepu- 
hours'  labour  for  that  day."  table,  dishonest  fellows  are  dmsods, 
Yes  I  let  it  be  noted.  We  hope  bricklayers,  and  carpenters  I  The 
—we  auspect*-that  it  Is  not  true,  wonder  is,  how  any  house  is  ever 
If  it  be,  who  set  them  running  seven-  seen  rising  from  the  foundation. 
teen  hours  every  alternate  Saturday?  The  average  of  actual  agricultural 
and  who  desires  not  that  they  should  work  is  not,  through  die  year,  nine 
atop  ?  They  beat  the  <*  routine  in  hours.  In  harvest  time*  it  is,  no 
the  land  of  liberty  and  equality"  all  doubt,  long  and  severe;  and  sorely 
to  sticks.  wearied  often  are  men,  women,  and 

*'  A  manufacturer,"  who  last  year  children.    "  A  manufacturer"  is  i^ 

published  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Cam  cetious  on  the  clod-hoppers.  Allar- 

Hobhouse,  is  a  queer  Friend  of  the  gument,  he  says,  founded  on  <*coun* 

Poor.   <*  Necessity    demands    it   of  try  air,  a  temperature  of  60  degrees, 

them,"  he  says,  **  and  necessity  sel-  south  aspect,  dry  feet,  brawny  limbs, 

dom  gives  any  other  reasons  for  its  and  rosy  cheeks,  is,  to  say  the  least  , 

orders."    <<  The  labouring  classes,"  of  it,  '  a  most  lame  and  impotent 

be  continues,  <*  know  this  truth  in-  conclusion.'  "    Agricultural  labour* 

atinctively.    They  are  seriously  im-  ers,  such  as  drainers  and  ditchers, 

pressed  with  it   from  childhood;  stand  on  very-weidc  ground  when 

they  know  it  in  manhood  by  expe-  priding  themselves  on  ''  their  dry 

rience;  and  they  think  it   not   a  feet;"    but  on  very  strong,  when 

hardship  to  labour,  but  a  hardship  pointing  totheir  brawny limha.  "Tbe 
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bunittl  fhuii«  ind  eonstittttiim  will  here  and  there  — >  and  especially 
become^'*  he  taye^  ^  aecUmated"  to  atnong  the  Factories.  It  would  be 
aDjT  thing  I  and)  no  doubt,  they  will;  well  were  all  capitalists  like  0r 
but  though  there  may  '<  be  health  in  Kaye's  friend,  Mr  Thomas  Ashton 
the  factory,  as  well  as  the  field,"  it  of  Hyde,  of  whose  establishment  we 
hat  been  proved  that  there  is  not  bo  perceive  Mr  Green  (surj^eon)  also 
mttdi.  It  is  cruel  to  tell  little  bors  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
and  girla  that  they  will  be  "  accli-  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
matea**  to  any  thing;  and  then  shut  tee.  But  we  respect  Dr  Kaye's  cba- 
theni  up  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  racter,  and  we  admire  his  talents,— 
ft>day  in  a  sort  of  oven.  Such  treat*  and  shall  enrich  our  Article  with  an 
tneni  ia  more  philosophical  than  extract  from  his  Pamphlet  He  thinks 
ChrlBtlan«  Lest  **  justice  should  that  the  evils  affecting  the  working- 
degenerate  into  cruelty,"  it  haa  been  -classes  in  Manchester,  so  far  from 
e&actedi  that  no  convict  condemned  being  the  necessary  results  of  the 
to  hfl^  labour  shall  work  above  ten  manufactory  system,fumiBh  evidence 
hoora  i^day»  And  we  have  heard  of  a  disease  which  impairs  its  ener- 
of  benevolent  individuals  busying  eies,  if  it  does  not  threaten  its  vital- 
Aemselvea  about  the  hulks,  though  ity.  The  increase  of  the  manufac- 
tfMm  Uie  actual  labour  is  in  summer  turing  establishments,  and  the  conse- 
Coniid«rably  less  than  ten,  and  in  quent  colonization  of  the  district, 
vrinter  than  ei^t  hours;  and  healthy  have  been  exceedingly  more  rapid. 
hulking  fellows  they  are  in  conse-  than  the  growth  of  its  civic  establish- 
quenco;  nor,  in  oar  opinion,  would  ments.  And  he  then  dwells  forcibly 
it  be  amiss  to  add  to  their  labour  the  on  the  immigration  of  Irish  as  one 
hoofB  that,  under  Mr  Sadler^a  chief  source  of  the  demoralization, 
fiilI-H>r  my  Lord  Ashley's^'-will  be  and  consequent  physical  depression 
tidcen  from  that  of  honest  men,  wo-  of  the  people.  It  is  one ;  and  no- 
men,  and  children  in  the  Factories,  body  has  shewn  that  so  well  as  Mr 
We  have  read  a  Pamphlet  by  Dr  Sadler.  But  when  Dr  Kaye  says, 
Jamea  Phillip  Kaye,  on  the  Moral  ^  that,  some  years  ago,  the  internal 
and  Physiod  Condition  of  the  Work-  arrangements  of  mills  (now  so  much 
itttf  Glasaes  employed  in  the  Cotton  improved^)  as  regarded  temperature, 
Bunufacture  in  Manchester.  It  is  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  the  pro- 
lather  too  formally  written,  and  ra^  per  separation  of  the  sexes,  were 
ther  too  dogmatic.  The  writer,  more-  such  as  to  be  extremely  objection* 
over,  it  a  Political  Economist,  and  able" — we  stop.  That  is  indeed 
all  fift  Free  Trade.  He  is  of  opinion,  blinking  the  Bill.  Setting  aside,  how- 
**  that  those  political  speculators  ever,  for  the  present,  the  differences 
(Mr  Sadler  among  the  number)  who  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  con- 
propoae  a  serious  reduction  of  the  dition  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
Aoura  of  labour,  unpteceded  by  the  tlon  of  Manchester,  we  Uiank  Dr 
relief  of  commercialburdens,  and  un*  Kaye  for  the  following  powerful  pic- 
accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  ture  :— 

A  general  svstem  of  education,  ap-  ^  Political  economy,  though  its  ob- 
pear  to  be  deluded  by  a  theoretical  ject  be  to  ascertain  the  means  of  in- 
ehimera."  We  have  perhaps  written  creasing  the  wealth  of  nations,  can- 
enough  already  to  shew,  that  it  would  not  accompl Ish  its  design,  without  at 
he  more  correct  to  say,  that  they  are  the  same  time  regarding  their  hap- 
"  alarmed  by  a  practical  chimera'* —  piness,  and,  as  its  Jargest  ingredient, 
namely,  the  Factory  System.  A  ge-  the  cultivation  of  religion  and  mora- 
neral  system  of  education  would  ap-  lity.  With  unfeigned  regret,  we  are 
pear,  at  present,  to  be  your  only  therefore  constramed  to  add,  that  the 
true  delusive  "  theoretical  chimera."  standard  of  morality  is  exceedingly 
bitnottoo  absurd  to  propose  to  delav  debased,  and  that  religious  obser- 
the  correction  or  removal  of  a  posi-  yances  are  neglected  amongst  the 
tive  and  particular  evil  before  your  operative  population  of  Manchester. 
eyes,  till  a  blessing  shall  be  realized,  The  bonds  ot  domestic  sympathy  are 
now  Boating  at  a  distance  before  your  too  generally  relaxed ;  and  as  a  con- 
imagination  ?  A  general  system  of  sequence,  the  filial  and  paternal  du- 
educatlon  indeed !  Let  us  first  have  ties  are  uncultivated.  The  artisan 
some  education  on  a  small  scale—  has  npt  time  to  cherish  these  feel- 
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iDg8|  by  the  familiar  and  grateful  the  subjects  of  that  ever  flourishug 

arts  which  are  their  constant  food>  branch  —  domestic  medicine ;  we 

and  without  which  nourishment  they  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that 

perish.    An  apathy  benumbs  his  spi-  notfewer,perhaps,than three-fourths 

rit.    Too  frequently  the  father,  en-  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  an- 

joying  perfect  health,  and  with  ample  nually  are,  or  fancy  they  are,  under 

opportunities  of  employment,  is  sup-  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  me- 

Eorted  in  idleness  on  the  earnings  of  dical  treatment/ 

is  oppressed  children ;  and  on  the  "  Ingenious   deductions,  by  Mr 

other  hand,  when  age  and  decrepi-  Roberton,  from  facts  contained  in 

tude  cripj^le  the  energies  of  the  pa-  the  records  of  the  Lyinjf-in-Hospital 

rents,  their  adult  children  abandon  of  Manchester,  prove,  m  a  different 

them  to  the  scanty  maintenance  de-  manner,  the  extreme  dependence  of 

rived  from  parochial  relief.  the  poor  on  the  charitable  institu- 

<*  That  religious  observances  are  tions  of  the  town.    The  average  an- 

exceedingly  neglected,  we  have  had  nual  number  of  births,  (deducted 

constant  opportunities  of  ascertain-  from  a  comparison  of  the  last  four 

ing,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  years,)  attended  by  the  officers  of 

as  Physician  to  the  Ardwick  and  An-  the  Lying-in  Charity,  is  four  thou- 

coats  Dispensary,  which  frequent-  sand  tiiree  hundred ;  and  the  num- 

1y  conducted  us  to  the  houses  of  ^le  ber  of  births  to  the  population  may 

poor  on  Sunday.    With  rare  excep-  be  assumed  as  one  in  twenty-eight 

tions,  the  adults  of  the  vast  popula-  inhabitants.    This  annual  average  of 

tion  of  84,147,  contained  in  Districts  births,  therefore,  represents  a  popu- 

Nos.  1,  2,  d,  4f,  s{>end  Sunday  either  lation  of  124,400,  and  assuming  that 

in  supine  sloth,  in  sensuality,  or  in  of  Manchester  and  the  enviroas  to 

listiess  inactivity.   A  certain  portion  be  290,000,  more  than  one-half  of  its 

only  of  the  labouring  classes  enjoy  inhabitants  are,  therefore,  either  so 

evenhealthful  recreation  on  that  day,  destitute  or  sa  degraded,  as  to  re- 

and  a  very  small  number  frequent  quire  the  assistance  of  public  charity 

the  places  of  worship.  in  bringing  their  offspring  into  the 

"  Having  enumerated  so  many  world, 
causes  of  physical  depression,  per-  '*  The  children  thus  adopted  by 
haps  the  most  direct  proof  of  the  ex-  the  public,  are  often  neglected  by 
tent  to  which  the  effect  coexists  in  their  parents.  The  early  age  at 
natural  alliance  with  poverty,  may  which  girls  are  admitted  into  the  fac- 
be  derived  from  the  records  of  the  tories,  prevents  their  acquiring  much 
medical  charities  of  the  town.  Du-  knowledge  of  domestic  economy; 
ring  the  year  preceding  July,  1831 —  and,  even  supposing  them  to  hare 
21,196  patients  were  treated  at  the  had  accidental  opportunities  of  ma- 
Royal  Infirmary— 472  at  the  House  king  this  acquisition,  the  extent  to 
of  Recovery — 3163  at  the  Ardwick  which  women  are  employed  in  the 
and  Ancoats  Dispensary,  of  which  mills,  does  not,  even  after  marriage, 
(subtracting  one-sixth  as  belonging  to  permit  the  general  application  of  its 
the  township  of  Ardwick)  2636  were  principles.  The  infant  is  the  victim 
inhabitants  of  Manchester — ^perhaps  of  the  system ;  it  has  not  lived  long, 
2000  at  the  Workhouse  Dispensary,  ere  it  is  abandoned  to  the  care  of  a 
and  1500  at  the  Children's,  making  hireling  or  neighbour,  whilst  its  mo- 
a  total  of  28,804,  without  including  ther  pursues  ner  accustomed  toil. 
the  Lock  Hospital  and  the  Eye  In-  Sometimes  a  Httie  girl  has  the  chaige 
stitution.  . '  If  to  this  sum,'  says  Mr  of  the  child,  or  even  of  two  or  three 
Roberton,  engaged  in  making  a  si-  collected  from  neighbouring  houses, 
milar  calculation, '  we  were  nirther  Thus  abandoned  to  one  whose  sym- 
to  add  the  incomparably  greater  pathies  are  not  interested  in  its  wel- 
amount  of  all  ranks  visited  or  advi-  fare,  or  whose  time  is  too  often  also 
sed  as  private  patients  by  the  whole  occupied  in  household  drudgery,  the 
body  (not  a  small  one)  of  profes-  child  is  ill-fed,  dirty,  ill-clothed,  ex- 
sional  men;  those  prescribed  for  by  posed  to  cold  and  neglect;  and,  in 
chemists  and  druggists,  scarcely  of  consequence,  more  than  one-half  of 
inferior  pretension  ;  and  by  herb  the  offspring  of  the  poor  (as  may  he 
doctors  and  quacks;  those  who  swal-  proved  by  the  bills  of  mortality  of 
low  patent  medicines  i  and,  lastiy,  the  town)  die  before  they  have  com< 
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pleted  their  fifth  year.  ThestroDgest  unlike  the  worthies,  they  theorize 
survive;  but  the  same  causes  which  without  them,  and  out  of  two  or 
destroy  the  weakest,  impair  the  vi-  three  puny  observations,  proceed,  by 
gour  of  the  more  robust;  and  hence  way  of  induction,  to  establish  general 
the  children  of  our  manufacturing  laws.  Such  general  laws  last  longer 
population  are  proverbially  pale  and  than  might  be  expected,  perhaps  a 
sallow,  though  not  generally  emacia-  few  months,and  aifter wards  are  never 
ted,  nor  the  subjects  of  disease.  We  more  heard  of  on  this  side  of  the 
cannot  subscribe  to  those  exaggera-  grave.  The  indefatigable  Political 
ted  and  unscientific  accounts  of  the  Economists  forthwith  set  about  ma- 
physical  ailments  to  which  they  are  kin^  a  fresh  batch  of  general  laws, 
liable,  which  have  been  lately  revi-  which  they  shovel  out  of  their  oven, 
Ted  withaneagemessand  haste  equal-  in  a  strange  state,  at  once  doughy 
\j  unfriendly  to  taste  and  truth ;  but  and  crusty,  hard  to  the  gums,  and 
we  are  convinced,  that  the  operation  sour  to  the  palate,  and  by  that  small 
of  these  causes,  continuing  uncheck-  portion  of  the  public,  infatuatedly 
ed  through  successive  generations,  addicted  to  attempts  at  fare  which,  if 
would  tend  to  depress  the  health  of  not  impracticable^  would  prove  fata), 
the  people  ;  ana  that  consequent  "  with  sputtering  noise  rejected."  A 
physical  ills  would  accumulate  in  an  history  of  Iheir  general  laws  of  po- 
unhappy  progression.  pulation,  would  afford  a  rich treatto 

**  We  have  avoided  alluding  to  evi-  the  lovers  of  the  inconsistent,  the 
dence  which  is  founded  on  general  contradictory,  and  the  irreconcilable; 
opinion,  or  depends  merely  on  mat-  and  the  most  illustrious  suicides  in 
ters  of  perception ;  and  have  chiefly  that  line  are  Senior  and  MacuUoch. 
availed  ourselves  of  such  as  admit-  Ultra-muliA  and  superassinine  in 
ted  of  a  statistical  classification.  We  obstinacy  as  is  the  Stot — a  pig  being 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  add,  in  comparison  easy  of  persuasion,— < 
that  our  own  experience,  confirmed  yet  even  he  has  been  known,  under 
by  that  of  those  members  of  our  pro-  the  influence  of  the  ''rung  on  his. 
fession,  on  whose  judgment  we  can  hurdles,'*  grimly  to  change  his  po- 
rely  with  the  greatest  confidence,  in-  sition,  and  of  a  sudden  to  turn  his 
daces  us  to  conclude,  that  diseases  tail  towards  the  south,  that  had  long 
assume  a  lower  and  more  chronic  been  affronted  by  his  snout  The 
type  in  Manchester,  than  in  smaller  English  Poor'sLawsdidheforadozen 
towns  andjn  agricultural  districts ;  years  angrily  accuse  of  being  the 
and  a  residence  in  the  Hospitals  of  accursed  cause  of  all  the  horrors  of 
Edinburgh,  and  practice  in  the  Dis-  an  excessive  population ;  and  for 
pensaries  amongst  the  most  debased  four  years  has  he  been  as  earnestly 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  enables  us  to  asserting,  that  they  have  been  the 
affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  dis-  chief  cause  of  keeping  'population 
eases  occurring  here  admit  of  less  down — two  assertions  equally  wide 
active  antiphlogistic  or  depletory  of  the  truth.  He  and  Senior  are  at 
treatment,  than  those  incident  to  the  present  delighted,  but  not  astonish- 
degraded  population  of  the  old  town  ed,  at  the  health  and  longevity  of  the 
of  that  city."  inhabitants  of  Manchester;  and  great 

We  have  read  Mr  Roberton's  ex-  must  be  their  scorn  of  their  admirer 
cellent  tract,  **  Remarks  on  the  Health  Dr  Kay e.  Mr  Roberton  has  proved, 
of  English  Manufacturers,"  and  he  that  ''  the  nature  of  the  present  em- 
doea  indeed  demolish  Mr  Senior's  ployment  of  the  people  of  Manches- 
as8umption,founded,a8Mr  Sadler  re-  ter  renders  existence  itself,  in  thou- 
marks,  on  a  series  of  gross  mistakes,  sands  of  instances,  one  long  disease.'* 
that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  We  have  seen  in  the  extract  from 
place  in  the  health  of  our  manufac-  Dr  Kaye's  pamphlet,  from  proofs 
turing  population.  The  persons  pre-  given  by  Mr  Roberton,  that  during 
sumptuously  calling  themselves,  par  1830,  the  patients  admitted  at  the 
tzcefience,  the  Political  Economists,  four  great  dispensaries  amounted  to 
are,  with  the  exception  of  Thomson  22,626,  independently  of  those  assist- 
and  Torrens,  grossly,  shamefully  ig-  ed  at  other  charitable  institutions, 
norant  of  statistics.  Like  the  wor-  such  as  the  Infirmary,  amounting  at 
thies  we  were  dealing  with  a  few  least  to  10,000  more.  To  this  he 
pages  backy  they  h avb  no  facts  ;  but,   adds  many  other  calculations,  which 
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bring  bim  to  tbis  concluBion,  tbat  finds  tbat  in  the  collegiate  ehurches 
*' not  fewer,  perhaps,  than  three-  there,  and  those  of  Charlton,  now  part 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Man-  of  the  town,  in,  the  two  churches  of 
Chester  annually  are,  or  fancy  they  Salford,  and  in  theeleFenchapelries, 
are,  under  the  necessity  of  submit-  including  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
ting  to  medical  treatment."  To  the  other  dissenting  burial-grounds,  there 
evils  of  the  Factory  System  his  ob-  were  interred,  between  the  yean 
servant  eyes  are  wide  open,  and  1821  and  1880  inclusive,  £9,377  indi- 
especially  to  the  ''  astounding  ine-  viduals.  The  mean  population  da- 
briety."  The  present  manufacturinff  ring  that  time  was  228|951,  giving  a 
system,  he  shews,  "has  not  produced  proportion  of  1  in  87  9-lOths,  as  toe 
a  healthy  population,  but  one,  on  the  annual  mortality  of  the  extended  dis- 
contrary,  where  there  always  exists  trict  included  in  the  entire  parish  of 
considerable,  and  sometimes  general  Manchester.  In  Salford  the  number 
poverty,  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  deaths  during  the  same  term  wai 
of  petty  crime;  that  in  several  re-  996,  the  mean  population  having  been 
spects,  they  are  in  a  less  healthy,  82,421,  or  1  deaw  in  every  82|.  Yet 
and  a  worse  condition  than  at  an^  it  has  been  stated  over  and  over 
period  within  the  two  last  cen-  a^ain,  that  the  mortality  had  kept 
turies."  '  diminishing  for  half  a  century;  that 

Dr  Kaye,  referring  to  the  frequent  in  181 1  it  had  fallen  so  low  as  one  In 
allusions  that  have  been  made  to  the  74,  and  that  in  1921,  the  proportion 
supposed  rate  of  mortality  in  Man-  was  still  smaller  I  In  a  petition  from 
Chester,  as  a  standard  by  which  the  the  mill- overseers  of  Keighly  against 
health  of  the  manufacturing  popula-  Mr  Sadler's  BiU,  they  content  them- 
tion  may  be  ascertained,  well  ob-  selves  with  stating  the  proportion  as 
serves,  that  from  the  mortality  of  1  in  58;  and  by  way  of  heightening  it 
towns  their  comparative  health  can-  by  contrast,  with  gross  ignorance  and 
not  be  invariably  deduced.  For  there  assurance,  they  state  that  of  Middle- 
is  a  state  of  physical  depression  sex  as  1  in  26,  having  gone  baek,  we 
which  does  not  terminate  in  total  or-  presume,  to  tilie  Sweating  Sicknen. 
ganic  changes,  which,  however,  con-  Mr  Sadler  coidd  not  get  at  all  the 
verts  existence  into  a  prolonged  dis-  burials;  several  burial-groundB,  and 
ease,  and  is  not  only  compatible  among  them  St  Peter*s,are  left  out  in 
with  life,  but  is  proverbially  pro-  his  calculation ;  so  that  we  may  iUriy 
tracted  to  an  advanced  senility.  But  state  the  proportion  of  deaths  as  1  in 
even  were  tbis  untrue,  he  tells  us  85 — a  sad  mortalityfor  all  England, if 
that  there  exists  no  method  of  cor-  health  and  longevity  are  to  be  found 
rectly  ascertaining  the  average  pro-  In  brightest  bloom  and  most  patrla^ 
portion  of  deaths  m  Manchester.  The  chal  bearing  in  Manchester. 
imperfection  of  the  registers  is  such  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too^  tbat 
as  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  this  mortality  is  found  in  a  popular 
zealous  inquirer.  tion  increasing  immensely  by  immi- 

This  is  perfectly  conclusive  against  gration.  The  annual  Immigrants  are 
Senior  and  Maculloch—and  for  Mr  probably  in  the  actlye  period  of  life; 
Sadler.  The  question  of  health  is  therefore,  the  community  will  exbi- 
disposed  of— and  so  we  humbly  tbink  bit  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
is  that  of  longevity— by  Mr  Kaye*s  proportion  of  deaths,  wltiiout  tbat 
own  pamphlet.  But  *'  the  ingenuity  circumstance  at  all  proving  any  real 
of  the  most  zealous  inquirer  is  not  increase  in  the  general  health  and 
to  be  baffled  even  by  the  '*  imperfec-  longevity  of  the  place.  Rulher,  it  ifl 
tlon  of  the  registers"  in  Manchester,  admitted  on  all  bands,  that  the  kw* 
Mr  Sadler,  the  best  statistician  in  gevity  of  the  wealthier  dasses  bs8 
Britain,  has  studied  the  registers  all  this  while  been  greatly  improved; 
such  as  they  are,  and  disposea  of  the  therefore  a  vast  excess  of  tms  okh^ 
assumed  longevity  in  unanswerable  tality  rests  upon  the  poor.  In  Ptfis, 
style.  He  takes  the  whole  parish  of  where  the  mortality  may  be  stated 
Bf  anchester  (thereby  doing  great  in-  as  I  in  42,  Dr  Villerm^  found  that 
justice  to  his  own  argument,  as  that  in  the  first  arondisseneat,  where  the 
parish  contains  nearly  thirty  town-  wealthier  inhabitants  prmeipally  re- 
ships  and  chapelries,  some  of  which    side,  it  was  but  1  in  5S;  wbil^  in 

ire  principally  agricultural),  and  he    the  twelfth,  prlnc^paWy  inhaWledby 
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the  poor,  it  was  I  in  24.  Apply  that  when  the  children  are  weary  and 
to  Abnchester,  and  of  the  poor  (alas  I  sleepy— >and  not  to  hear  some  of  them 
bow  numerous  I)  take  the  poorest,  crying  for  being  thus  beaten.  A 
and  what  a  dismal  despotism  of  young  j;irl  has  had  the  end  of  a  billy* 
death !  roller  jammed  through  her  cheek ; 

But  Mr  Sadler  goes  into  the  very  and  a  woman  in  Holmfirth  was  beat* 
heart  of  his  melancholy  subject,  and  en  to  death.  We  have  been  taking 
compares  the  proportion  of  those  another  fflance  over  the  cruelties,  as 
baried  under  and  above  the  age  of  described  by  scores  of  witnesses, 
forty  in  Manchester  (that  part  of  it  not  a  few  of  whom  had  been  suffer- 
in  which  the  registered  burials  are  ers,  but  any  detailed  account  of  them 
^ven  together  with  the  ages  of  the  would  be  sickening^so  we  refrain* 
interred^  with  the  corresponding  in-  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  unless  the  wit- 
terments  of  the  immensely  lareer  nesses  be  all  liars  of  the  first  magni* 
cities  of  London  and  Paris.  What  tude,  the  billy^roUer  is  in  active  em- 
sre  the  results  ?  To  every  100,000  ployment  in  many  factories— that 
interments  under  forty,  there  would  black-strap  is  at  frequent  work  in 
be  above  that  age,  in  London  68,666 ;  them  all— that  cuffs  from  open  and 
in  Paris  65,109 ;  in  Manchester  only  blows  from  clenched  hands  are  plen* 
47,291, — in  other  word$f  16,S75  fewer  tiful  as  blackberries— that  samples 
wouid  have  survived  thai  period  in  are  shewn  of  every  species  of  shfr- 
MatuhesterthaninLondonyandl7,&lB  king — and  that  there  is  no  dearth  of 
fewer  than  in  Paris.  The  operative  that  perhaps  most  brutal  of  all  beastly 
spioners  complain  that  few  of  them-  punishment,  kicking, 
selves  survive  forty  I  It  is  quite  true.  To  be  billy-rollered  or  strapped. 
Calculating  the  mean  duration  of  life  after  perhaps  having  been  bucketed 
from  mortality  registers,  it  is  in  Lon-  for  falling  asleep,  is  bad  to  endure ; 
doa  about  32  years,  in  Paris  34,  in  still  it  seems  to  be  insensate  matter 
Mnnchester  24^^^ years  only !  In  oUier  that  gives  the  pain — wood  or  leather, 
towns  where  the  same  system  pre-  A  blow  from  the  fist  is  hateful ;  yet 
vails,  it  is  still  less ;  in  Stockport,  it  the  hand  being  in  common  use,  the 
is  22  years  only,  that  town  not  ha-  degradation  is  not  in  such  cases 
ving  increased  so  rapidly  as  Man-  ntter.  The  boy  wipes  his  bloody 
Chester  from  immigration.  nose,  and  he  forgives  the  fist  of  the 

We  have  already  touched  incident-    overlooker.  But  a  foot— alarge, stink- 
ally  on  the  Cruelties  perpetrated  in    ing,  splay-foot— flung  suddenly  out 
the  Factories.  What  is  a  billy-roller?    •  mthafun^,'*  ere  a  boy  has  time 
A  billy-roller  is  a  heavy  rod,  from  .  by  crouching  to  elude  or  supplicate^ 
two  to  three  yards  long,  and  of  two    savage  as  it  Is,  is  yet  more  insulting^ 
inches  diameter,  with  an  iron  pivot    and  sends  to  the  core  of  the  heart 
at  each  end.    Its  primary  and  pro-    the  shame  of  slavery,  that  can  be  ex* 
per  function  is  to  run  on  the  top  of   tin^ished  but  by  undvfaig  hatred 
the  cording  over  the  feeding  cloth,    and  deadly  revenge.     We  wonder 
Its  secondary  and  improper  mnction    there  are  no  murders.    But  what  if 
Is  to  rap  little  children  «  on  the  head,    the  kicked  be— a  ^1 1    We  do  not 
making  their  heads  crack,  so  that    mean  a  little  girl,  eight  or  ten  yearsT 
you  may  hear  the  blow  at  the  dis-    old,  for  that  is  not  the  precise  kfaid 
tance  of  six  or  eight  yards,  in  spite    of  brutality  we  are  thinking  of  in  a 
of   the  din  and  rolling  of  the  ma-    kicking  to  such  a  one  as  she ;  the 
chinery."    Mr  Whitehead,  clothier    worst  of  a  kick  in  her  case  is,  that  it 
at  Scholes,  near  Holmfirth,a  most    may  kill  her  on  the  spot,  or  make  her 
respectable  and  trust-worthy  man,    a  cripple  for  life.    We  mean  a  ffirl 
tells  the  CommiUee,  that  often  when    wh6,  approaching  to  puberty,  and  in 
a  child,  so  fatigued  as  not  to  know    those  heated  regions  thev  too  soon 
whether  it  is  at  work  or  not,  falls    reach  it,  has  something  of  the  pride 
into  some  error,  the  billy- spinner    of  sex,  perhaps  of  beauty;  and  in 
takes    the    billy-roller    and    says,    presence  of  her  sweetheart,  she  her- 
**Damn  thee,  little  devil,  close  it,"    self  being  chaste  and  not  immodest 
and  then  smites  it  over  head,  face,  or    and  many  such  there  are  even  in 
shoulders.    It  is  very  difficult,  he    Factories,  feels  her  whole  being  de^ 
adds,  to  go  into  a  mill  in  the  latter    graded  beneath  tiiat  of  a  brute-beast^ 
part  of  the  day— particularly  winter,    m  her  person  suddenly  assailed  by 
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such  shameful  outrage  from  the  and  a  pious  man,  a  preacher  among 
hoof  of  a  fiend  grinning  the  while  the  Methodists,  says,  ^  They  are,  ge- 
like  a  satyr.  Mr  Sadler—- exhibiting  nerally  speaking,  ignorant  and  wick- 
some  black,  heavy,  leathern  thonffs,  ed,  proverbially  so ;  to  hear  them  in 
one  of  them  fixed  in  a  sort  of  handle,  the  Factory,  and  see  their  conduct, 
the  smack  of  which,  when  struck  would  move  any  body  with  commi- 
upon  the  table,  resounded  through  seration  that  had  any  thing  like  a 
the  House — exclaimed, ''Sir,  I  should  feeline  of  concern  for  the  morals  of 
wish  to  propose  an  additional  clause  his  fefiow-creatures ;  they  are,  in  ge- 
in  this  bill,  enacting,  that  the  over-  neral,  bad  to  an  extreme." — But  hare 
seer  who  dares  to  lay  the  lash  on  the  the  details  are  far  more  painful  than 
almost  naked  body  of  the  child,  shall  of  the  cases  of  cruelty,  and  some  of 
be  sentenced  to  the  tread-mill  for  a  them  truly  horrible.  Many  Factories 
month ;  and  it  would  be  right  if  the  are  the  worst  of  brothels.  Yet  has 
master,  who  knowingly  tolerates  the  MacCulloch  many  times  publicly 
infliction  of  this  cruelty  on  abused  avowed  his  belief,  that  females  so 
infancy,  this  insult  on  parental  feci-  employed  are  more  virtuous  than 
ing,  this  disgrace  on  the  national  those  who  lead  a  rural  life  I  He,  and 
character,  should  bear  him  company,  others  like  him,  shutting  their  leaden 
though  he  roll  to  the  house  or  cor-  eyes  on  all  other  facts  familiarly 
rection  in  his  chariot"  A  month  in  known  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  or 
the  tread-mill  I  Why,  many  a  dis-  stupidly  staring  at  them  with  dogged 
honest  fellow  gets  that  and  more  for  determination  to  misrepresent  all 
but  picking  a  bumpkin's  fob  of  his  they  see,  have  founded  their  misbe- 
watch,  or  the  pocket  of  his  great-  lief  on  the  comparative  number  of 
coat  of  a  purse  at  the  door  of  the  illegitimate  children.  The  simplest 
theatre.  The  man  who  kicks  a  girl  persons  examined  before  the  Com- 
must  not  be  suffered  to  pollute  the  mittee  know  too  well  the  cause  of 
steps  of  a  tread-mill,  or  to  violate  the  that  effect.  True  it  is,  that  "  that 
feelings  of  vagrants.  He  must  be  effect  defective  comes  by  cause." — 
flogged  privately  and  publicly,  his  *'  I  have  yet  to  learn,"  says  one  wit- 
raw  back  deniea  plaster,  his  head  ness  of  a  different  stamp,  '*  that  the 
shaved,  and  his  carcass  clothed  in  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
some  ingeniously  ignominious  dress,  is  favourable  to  an  increase  of  popu- 
of  a  substance  suited  to  be  spit  upon,  lation." — Fathers  wept  before  the 
and  a  board  adjusted  to  his  posteri-  Committee,  thinking  of  their  own 
ors,  that  his  life  may  not  be  sacrificed  daughters.  The  contaeion  of  rice 
by  the  continual  kicking  legalized  by  in  the  heated  and  huddled  Factory 
the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  State,  is  dreadful,  and  the  disease  is  rank 
nor  yet  the  feet  of  its  infiictors  soil-  among  very  childhood.  There  is  no 
ed  by  contact  with  the  "  shame-  need  to  argue  about  the  matter ;  to 
f  ul  parts  of  his  constitution."  educe  and  deduce — like  a  blockhead 

If  there  be  truth  in  the  account  we  to  prove  it  so — or  so;  or  like  a  dunce 
have  thus  far  given  of  the  Factory  to  proceed  from  premises  to  condu- 
System,  what  must  be  the  Morality —  sions,  which,  like  a  dray-horse,  he 
we  mean  the  immorality  of  the  boys  draws.  There  is  the  vice — the  guilt 
and  girls  I  Mr  Drake,  a  worthy  ma-  — the  sin — acting  before  our  yery 
nufacturer,  says, ''  As  far  as  I  have  eyes.  And  it  must  be  shuddered  at 
observed  with  regard  to  morals  in  in  its  enormity,  that  in  our  horror 
the  Mills,  there  is  every  thing  about  we  may  be  driven  on  to  discover  and 
them  that  is  disgusting  to  every  one  to  apply  a  cure.  Better  in  excitement 
conscious  of  coixect  morality.  Their  to  exaggerate,  than  in  indifference  to 
language  is  very  indecent ;  and  both  extenuate  moral  evil.  Our  error  in 
sexes  take  giseat  liberties  with  each  judgment  in  the  one  case  vehement- 
other  in  the  Mills,  without  being  at  ly  instigates  us  on  the  right  path  to 
all  ashamed  of  their  conduct."  An-  the  attainment  of  a  noble  end.  In 
other  witness  says,  "  They  are  im-  the  other,  it  holds  us  back  from  tak- 
moral  in  all  their  conduct.  Going  ing  even  a  few  steps,  and  in  spite  of 
to  the  Factories  is  like  going  to  a  allthe  misgivings  that  will  touch  our 
school,  but  it  is  to  learn  every  thing  hearts,  reconciles  us  to  what  our 
that  is  bad."    Mr  Benjamin  Brad-  awakened   conscience  would   con- 

"xw,  a  witness  of  great  intelligence,  demn,    were   we   to    contemplate 
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it  without  a  puifiioii  of  pity  and  who  Ib  the  Rev.  G.S.  Bull?  The  man 
grief.  who>  next  to  Mr  Sadler-^not  forget- 
Some  years  ago,  certain  printed  pa-  tins  his  admirable  lay  brother,  Rich- 
pere  were  put  into  private  circulation  ard  Oastler— has  most  strenuously 
bjr  persons  in  a  decent  rank  of  life,  exerted  himself— soul  and  body— in 
and  belonging  to  the  self-dubbed  this  holy  cause.  He  had,  at  the  time 
Political  Economists,  in  London,  for  he  was  examined,  Sunday-schools 
which  offence  their  authors  should  under  his  superintendence  contain- 
bare  been  set  in  the  pillory,  though  in^  516  scholars,  one  third  of  them 
that  panishment  has  fallen  into  oe-  bemg  engaged  in  Factories.  He  has 
suetude,  and  is  not  now,  even  in  been  led  to  conclude,  from  an  obser- 
sucb  cases,  authorized  by  law.  They  vation  of  the  different  classes,  that 
suggested,  or  rather  described  and  re-  there  is  much  more  demoralization 
commendedvarious  unnatural  means  arisinff  from  the  Factory  System, 
to  prevent  conception.  Miscreants  I  than  R'om  any  other  system  of  em- 
And  it  spears  from  the  evidence  of  ployment  for  the  children  of  the 
more  than  one  witness,  that  tracts  poor.  But  he  says  with  great  ear- 
as  atrocious  as  the  papers  we  have  nestness,  in  another  part  of  his  most 
alladed  to,  have  been  circulated  instructive  evidence,  '*  I  should 
amoDg  the  Factories — and,  we  fear,  do  injustice  to  many  young  persons 
their  hellish  su^estions  acted  upon  who  are  brought  up  in  the  Factory 
by  great  numbers.  The  Reverend  System,  if  I  did  not  say,  that  their 
G.S.Ball8ays,''tiiat  he  cannot  con-  industry,  neatness,  and  disposition 
ceal  from  the  Committee  that  he  has  to  improve  themselves,  are  beyond 
frequently  heard  from  the  parents  the  powers  of  my  commendation.  I 
of  yoang  persons  and  others  en-  know  several  such.  I  have  several  such 
medinFactories,hints  and  remarks  females  employed,  under  my  super- 
from  which  he  gathered  that  means  .  intendence,  as  Sunday-school  teach- 
of  that  description  were  resorted  ers,  for  whom  I  do,  and  ought  to  en- 
to;''  andbeine  farther  interrogated,  tertain  the  greatest  respect;  but  I 
he  adds,—"  My  disgust  prevented  would  say,  that  these  are  exceptions 
me  from  pursuing  uie  subject  any  to  the  generality  of  young  persons 
farther."  brought  up  in  Factories." — The  ge- 
Yet  think  not  that  even  the  Factory  nerafity  of  them,  he  says,  are  as  un- 
Sfstem  has  utterly  eradicated  all  fit  as  they  possibly  can  be  to  fill  the 
virtue  from  the  female  character,  importantstation  of  a  cottager's  wife. 
Maoy  masters  there  are  who  do  all  Many  cannot  even  mend  a  hole  in 
they  can  for  their  children.  It  may  their  garments,  or  dam  a  stocking ; 
seem,  but  it  is  not,  invidious  to  men-  and  he  knew  of  one  little  girl  whose 
tion  by  name  one  out  of  many — Mr  father  was  so  anxious  that  she  should 
John  Wood,  junior  of  Bradford,  of  acquire  the  use  of  the  needle,  that 
whom  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull  of  Bierly  "  when  he  was  confined  at  home 
thus  spoke  a  few  days  ago  at  a  great  himself  by  a  lameness,  he  sat  over 
Factory  Bill  meeting  held  at  lNot<  her,after  her  return  from  work,  with 
Ungbam.  **Ihave  the  nonour  of  living  a  little  light  rod  in  his  hand,  and  in- 
in  the  same  parish  with  that  distin-  sisted  on  her  mending  her  stockings, 
euisbed  and  benevolent  individual ;  though  she  was  falling  asleep  conti- 
I  have  the  honour  of  superintending  nually,  and  when  she  nodded  over  it, 
sday-school  establishea  by  him,  and  he  gave  her  a  very  gentle  tap  iipon 
I  inform  this  assemblage,  that  he  the  head  with  the  rod."— **  The  Fac- 
has  lately  taken  on  60  additional  tory-dolls,"  as  a  working-man  calls 
hands,  in  order  that  60  children  them,  can  in  no  case  make  or  mend 
might  be  left  at  liberty  to  attend  their  own  clothes,  nor  in  any  way 
that  school.  It  is  impossible  to  de-  supply  the  wants  of  a  family  when 
spibe  the  delight  felt  by  him  in  put-  they  become  mothers, 
ting  that  school  on  its  legs,  and  he  In  a  letter  in  defence  ef  the  Cotton 
aud  to  me, 'Sir,  THAT  IS  THE  BEST  Factories,  addressed  to  Lord  Al- 
Rooii  IN  MT  WORKS.'  Thc  affectlou  thorp,  by  Mr  Holland  Hoole,  we 
that  subsists  between  the  employer  find  this  passage,  "  The  week  which 
and  the  children  in  the  whole  of  follows  Whitsunday  is  a  universal 
Mr  Wood's  establishment,  is  more  holyday  in  Manchester^  and  is  cele- 
beautiful  than  I  can  express."    And  brated  by  processions  of  Sunday* 
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Bcbool  children,  assembled  to  ih» 
number  of  25  to  30,000.  Your  Lord- 
ship might  there  see  '  the  miserable 
victims  of  the  Cotton  Factory  Sys- 
tem,' well  clad,  and  often  even  ele- 
ffantly  dressed,  in  full  health  and 
beauty,  a  sight  to  ffladden  a  monarch 
—-not  to  be  parafieled,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  or  the  civilized  world ; 
and  your  Lordship  would,  I  firmly 
believe,  draw  this  conclusion,  that 
the  hands  employed  in  Cotton  Fac- 
tories, so  far  from  being  degraded 
below  their  neighbours  of  the  same 
rank  in  society,  far  exceed  them  in 
comfort,  in  order,  and  even  in 
health." 

This  Is  very  amiable.  Mr  HoUand 
Hoole  is  a  good«hearted,  nor  do  we 
doubt,  an  enlightened  man,  and  the 
spectacle  he  speaks  of  is,  we  know, 
very  beautiful.  We  have  seen  it 
Many  of  the  girls  at  Factories  are  of 
an  interesting  appearance — ^not  afew 
lovely ;  many  or  the  boys  good-look- 
ing— not  a  few  handsome;  and  the 
whole  together,  in  their  best  array, 
make  a  pleasant  show.  They  are 
£ngUsh.  But  there  is  much  wan 
smiling  there,  and  many  woe-begone 
faces,  that  '<  vainly  struggle  at  a 
smile ;"  hundreds  white  as  plaster  of 
Paris;  and  scores  of  an  indescribable 
colour, — of  which  the  nround  looks 
yellow  glimmered  over  by  blue, — less 
like  death  than  consumption.  Iliey 
are,  in  general,  neatly  clad;  and 
strange  i^  on  such  an  occasion,  it  were 
otherwise  in  Lancashire;  too  ''ele- 
gantly dressed,"  many  of  the  girls 
are,  we  fear;  yet  we  must  not  be 
harshly  critical  on  such  a  holyday. 

One  of  the  witnesses,— ThooMs 
Daniel,  an  acute  man,-— says  before 
the  Committee,  **  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  health  of  the  children,  (who 
walk  in  Whitsunday-week  proces- 
sion,) they  are  the  most  delicate  and 
the  most  feeble- looking ;  and  as  to 
their  dresses,  it  may  be  thought  very 
fine  with  them,  and  it  certainly  is 
attended  with  some  expense,  but  it 
is  of  no  value ;  and  the  dresses  are 
principally  of  white  calico  or  cambric 
frocks,  that  make  them  look  fine,  and 
they  take  great  pride  in  them,  I  have 
BO  doubt^'  Thomas  is  no  great 
admirer  of  Whitsun-week  holydays. 
And  far  better,  think  we,  were  they 
distributed.  In  most  places^  there 
are  but  two  holydays  in  the  whole 
year.    As  for  Lord  AlAorp,  he  h 


perhaps  a  better  ju^  of  fat  cattle  at 
a  Show  in  Smithfield,  than  of  lean 
Factory  boys  and  girls  in  a  Whit^ 
Sunday  festival  in  Manchester.  He 
might,  therefore,  draw  from  such  a 
sight  such  a  conclusion  as  Mr  Hol« 
land  Hoole  firmly  believes  he  would ; 
but  such  conclusion  would  be  illogi* 
cal.  The  <<comfort"  and  ''order"  ap. 
parent  in  that  well-garbed  and  welU 
marshalled  assemblage,  transitory  aa 
a  slow-floating  beautiful  summer- 
cloud,  seem  almost  to  belong  to  a 
visionary  world,  before  the  eyea  of 
him  who  has  seen  the  discomfort  and 
disorder  of  the  real  world,  in  which 
the  creatures  of  that  pageantry  are 
glad  to  get  kicked  and  strapped,  ao 
that  from  his  throne  descends  not  tlie 
Billy-roller. 

Contrast  the  picturepainted  by  Mr 
HoUand  Hoole,  with  one  of  a  similar 
kind  by  Ebenezer  Elliot,—''  Preatoo 
Mills,"  a  Jubilee  la  celebration 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  We  take  it 
from  this  year's  Amulet^  an  Annual 
alwaysfull  of  good  things.  Ebeaeier 
Elliot  is  next— not  behind  Crabbe— 
the  greatest  Poet  of  the  Poor.  And 
he  calls  poetry  (did  not  we  ourselves 
use  the  same  words  before  hin»,in  the 
Noctes  ?)  "  impassioned  trutb.^ 

'*  The  dsy  was  fair,  the  cannon  roared, 
Cold  blew  the  brtcing  north. 

And  Preston's  mills  by  thousands  Boar'd 
Their  little  captives  forth. 

'<  All  in  their  best  they  paced  the  street 
All  glad  that  they  were  free ; 

And  sang  a  song  with  voices  sweet— 
They  sang  of  liberty ! 

"  But  from  their  lips  the  rose  bad  fled. 
Like  <  dcath-in-life*  they  smiled; 

And  still  as  each  pass*d  by,  I  said, 
Alas!  is  that  a  child? 

"Flags  waved,  and  mea — aghastly  ci«w-« 
March*d  with  them  side  by  side  i 

While  hand  In  hand,  and  two  hf  two» 
They  moved — a  living  tide. 

*'  Thousands  and  thousands  —  oht  m 
white ! 

With  eyes  so  giszed  and  dull  I 
Alas !  it  was  indeed  a  sight 

Too  sadly  beautiful! 

'« And,  oh,  the  pang  their  voices  gave, 

Refuses  to  depart! 
'  This  is  a  wailing  for  the  grave  !* 

I  whisper'd  to  ray  heart 
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"  Ik  wu  ai  if,  where  foms  blqah'd,  demand.    We  call  not  even  ^  for  an 

A  Midden,  blasting  gtle,  intense  degree  of  disapprobation"  on 

O'er  fields  of  bloem  bad  rudely  rush'd,  the  supporters  of  the  system  out  of 

And  tum'd  the  roses  pale.  which  such  e?ils  inevitably  arise. 

But  we  denounce  the  system  itself, 

« It  was  as  if,  10  glen  and  grove,  as  it  now  works ;  and  we  call  down 

The  wild  birds  sadly  sung  j  blessings  on  the  heads  of  all  men 

Ai^  efery  linnet  mourn  d  its  love,  ^^o  are  striving  to  reform  it.   Some 

And  every  thrush  its  young.  of  "  the  modes  in  which  legislaUon 

„,,           •«  .    J             ,  can  weaken  the  tendency  of  such 

wr"  "k*  ?  '."i  l?"^'"*"  ^^"^^'a  «^i»«  *«  increase"  have  been  shewn; 

Where  Cham  d  Despair  reclined,  ^  ^^       ,    ^    regulations  it  may 

rdlm^S  '^X^ll'ZlT^'  «»*«^  ^i»"«*'«  maSTevUs  to  be  tol 

And  bymn  d  the  passing  wind.  ^y^^^  ^^^^  _  ^^^^  _  ^^^^  ^^^ 

•'  And  while  they  sang,  and  though  they  ,^f  j?^*!^^^  ""!  *j"^"  ^^  ^^I^""?  Z7 

smiled  long  be  effected  j— enough  to  justify 

My  soul  groan'd  heavily—  ^J}^^  ^^^^  ^^  brighter  bopee  of  the 

Oh !  who  would  wUh  to  have  a  child  I  aJ»jant  niture. 

A  mother  who  would  be  I"  ,.^*!?K  *  *®  Factory  System  which 

Mr  Sadler  has  so  nobly  striven*^ 

The  contagion  of  vice  spreads  with  some  noble  coadjutors— tow  de- 
frem  the  Factories.  They  are,  many  prive  of  its  stinff.  But  how  will  that 
of  them,  nurseries  of  prostitution,  be  done  by  his  Bill  ?  The  sting  will 
h  had  times — and  how  long  is  it  still  be  in  the  monster;  but  much  of 
BiDce  they  have  been  eood? — in  bad  the  venom  will  be  taken  from  it>  and 
times,  which  are,  like  demons'  visits,  what  is  left  will  not  be  mortal.  For 
many  and  short  between — shoals  are  first  of  all,  it  prohibits  the  labour  of 
sent  into  the  streets,  to  shame,  sin,  infants  under  the  age  of  nine  yeara« 
and  death.  So  says  the  evidence-*  How  much  may,  in  time,  be  learned 
and  is  it  possible  to  disbelieve  it  ?  at  home  or  at  school,  before  the  ex- 
That  evil  is  in  the  Factory-system ;  piration  of  that  period,  now  worse 
and,  alas !  in  many  a  system  besides,  than  lost !  How  many  little  domestic 
U  it,  therefore,  to  be  denied,  over-  arts  and  appliances,  in  which  child- 
looked,  let  alone,  given  up  as  hope-  ren  of  the  same  tender  years  are  sa 
less?  God  forbid  we  should  calum-  skilful,  **  among  the  rural  vUlagee 
niate  the  poor  creatures— we  but  be-  and  farms  1"  And  better  far  even 
lieve  in  sorrow  what  their  parents  than  these,  how  much  of  filial  affee- 
have  told  us ; — and  we  do  not,  like  tion  sweetening  the  sense  of  duty, 
Mr  Mill,  call  on  **  legislation,"  or  the  a  sense,  alas  I  in  those  districts  with- 
"powerful  agency  of  popular  sanc«  in  many  miserable  families  utterly 
tion  "  to  **  direct  an  intense  degree  unknown  !  Children  may  then  leani 
of  disapprobation"  on  such  sufferers  to  sav  their  prayers,  and  their  parents 
and  sinners;  but  we  call  on  both  to  will  be  happy  to  hear  them  doing  so 
do  what  they  can  for  their  proteo-  — ^to  see  their  little  arms  and  hands 
tion  from  such  woe  and  such  wick-  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  unscarred 
ednesB.  and  undiscoloured  by  cruel  wounds. 

We  call  not  even  **  for  an  intense  Now,  prayer  must  seem  to  too  many 

degree  of  disapprobation"  on  the  wretched  parents  a  mockery— or 

o?erlookers  and  others,  who,  it  has  worse  than  a  mockery  from  such  livid 

been  proved,  are   too    frequently  lips;  and  how  can  the  poor  creaturee 

guilty  of    very   great   barbarities,  get  through  a  prayer  under  a  load  <^ 

Their  temper,  their  patience,  must  weaTiness,^  struggling;,    or   sinking 

he  often  severely  triea.    Nay,  some-  without  a  struggle,  into  the  short 

times  they  are  cruel  from  a  sense  of  respite  of  sleep  i 

duty.  The  strap  rouses  the  soundest  Then  to  all  between  nine   and 

sleeper— the  most  callous  feel  the  eighteen  years,  actual  work,  exdu- 

billy.roller.    Slaves  will   grow   up  sive  of  meale  and  refreshment,  is  to 

H>to  tyrants.    With  more  sleep  and  belimitedto— ten  hours.  Ten  hours! 

SAore  r^t,  there  would  be  hr  less  limited  to  ten  hours !  **  Is  there  not» 

punishment— there  would  then  be  Sir,"— indignantiy  exclaims  the  elo- 

00  call  for  cruelty ;— the  supply,  we  quentChUfien'sFrlend—**somethbif 

presume,  would  be  regulated  by  the  inexpressibly  cruel,  most  disgtistlsg^ 
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\y  selfisli,  in  thus  attemptiDg  to  as- 
certain the  utmost  limits  to  which 
infant  labour  and  fatigue  may  be  car- 
ried, without  their  certainly  occa- 
sioning misery  and  destruction! — 
the  full  extent  of  profitable  torture 
that  may  be  safely  inflicted,  and  in 
appealing  to  learned  and  experien- 
ced doctors  to  fix  the  precise  point, 
beyond  which  it  would  be  murder  to 
proceed!*'  To  the  humane  mind, 
somewhat  inconsiderate  in  its  mer- 
ciful dispositioo,  it  at  first  seems  as 
if  Mr  Sadler's  own  Bill  were  bar- 
barous. It  cuts  off  but  one  hour — 
—or  two— (aye,  in  many  cases,  three 
and  four,  and  five,)  from  the  weary 
working-day,  and  still  leaves  child- 
ren slaves.  But  poor  people,  young 
and  old,  must  work,  and  they  are 
willing  to  work.  Even  in  one  hour 
may  then  be  developed  many  bless- 
ings. In  one  hour  are  now  crowded 
countless  curses.  Put  on  or  take  off 
twenty  pounds,  when  a  strong  man's 
back  bears  200,  and  he  slackens  his 
pace  in  pun,  or  increases  it  with 
pleasure,  beneath  the  loaded,  or  the 
lightened  burden. 

But  the  mercy  is  to  be  shewn 
not  to  their  mere  bodies,  but  to 
their  minds.  Yes !  they  have  minds 
—and  what  is  more,  hearts,  and  im- 
mortal souls.  Many  who  harangue 
and  scribble  about  Uie  education  of 
the  people,  forget  that, — or  perhaps 
they  do  not  believe  it.  We,  who 
have  been  called  lovers  of  intellec- 
tual darkness  among  the  lower  ranks, 
have  wished  to  see  Xhe  torch  of 
knowledge  lighted  at  the  sun  of  Re- 
velation, that  it  may  bum,  a  shininff 
and  a  saving  light,  over  all  the  lano, 
undimmed  by  mists,  and  steady  in 
storms. 

But  what  minds — to  say  nothing 
of  hearts  and  souls — can  there  be  in 
those  Factories  ?  Many  of  extraor- 
dinary— of  surpassing  worth.  They 
have  sent  witnesses  to  the  Commit- 
tee who  are  an  honour  to  England. 
They  have  sent  delegates  over  great 
part  of  the  north,  whom  to  despise 
would  prove  the  proudest  aristocrat 
to  be  despicable,  man  to  man.  *'  What 
lessons  had  they  known  ?"  There  is 
the  mystery.  But  in  that  clamorous 
and  doleful  region  they  found  silence 
and  light,  in  which  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  their  minds  grew  up  to 
no  unstately  strength ;  as  one  some- 
times sees  trees  ^een  and  flourish- 
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ing,  though  their  leaves  be  sottiewhat 
dimmed  with  dust,  and  their  knotted 
boles  begrimed  with  the  soaoke — 
with  the  soot  of  cities. 

And  what  are  their  hearts?  We 
have  seen  them,  and  groaned  to  see, 
withered  and  rotten,  or  when  crush- 
ed, full  of  ashes.  But  all  are  not 
such.  Nature's  holiest  affections 
have,  in  thousands  of  cases,  there 
survived  both  the  mildew  and  the 
blight  The  profligate  boy,  who  may- 
have  cursed  his  own  father  to  his 
face,  and  broken  his  mother's  heart, 
grown  up  to  be  a  man,  has  outgrown 
the  vices  that  once  seemed  festering 
in  his  own  heart,  and  to  blacken  its 
very  blood.  He  has  become  a  good 
husband  to  the  wife,  whom  when  al- 
most a  child  he  had  basely  seduced ; 
and  rather  than  see  his  boy  such  a  boy 
as  he  was,  his  girl  such  a  girl  as  once 
was  the  mother  that  bore  him,  would 
he  see  them  both  buried  in  one 
grave,  and  pray  that  their  parents 
too  might  be  dust  to  dust 

How  much  unassisted  human  na- 
ture may  thus  do  by  means  of  its 
own  affections,  for  its  own  purifica- 
tion, we  know  not ;  but  let  in  upon 
the  forsaken  soul  even  some  small 
stray  light  of  religion,  like  a  i%w 
broken  sun-ravs  through  a  chink  in 
the  window  or  a  room  lying  in  de- 
serted darkness,  and  in  both  there 
shall  be  the  same  vital  change.  Per- 
haps a  few  plants  in  flower-pots  had 
been  left  by  the  tenants  on  going 
away,  to  die  on  the  floor  in  their 
worthlessness ;  and  they  were  almost 
dead.  But  they  lift  up  their  leaves 
at  that  faint. touch  of  light,  and  look 
towards  the  day.  Thus  will  they 
live  llngeringly  on,  and  wondrously 
survive  in  that  less  than  twilight 
Let  in  more  sun,  and  with  it  too 
the  blessed  breath  of  heaven,  and 
they  will  recover  some  tinge  of 
beauty.  Fling  open  the  shutters,  and 
shew  them  all  the  sky,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  green  as  emerald  is  the 
foliage,  and  bright  are  the  blossoms 
as  rubies.  Even  so  is  it  with  the 
flowering  plants — the  thoughts  and 
feelings  m  that  soul — the  soul  of  sn 
operative  ina  Factory  or  Cotton-mill; 
and  if  you  think  the  illustration  out 
of  place  as  too  poetical,  you  can  feel 
nothing  for  the  glory  that  is  seen  by 
the  inner  eye,  sometimes  stealing 
over  the  degradation  of  our  fallen 
nature. 
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ill  who  do  get  any  education,  get  it 
nsder  diBmal  difficulties  and  disad- 
Tuitages;  the  most  any  get  cAn  be 
but  little;  and  thouaandB  on  thou^ 
sands  get  none.  The  very  young, 
wearied  and  worn  out  as  they  must 
be,  do  not  need  to  be  sent  to  bed; 
bat  if  the  power  of  cruelty  could  for- 
ward them  on  their  last  legs,  to 
school,  we  defy  it  to  keep  the  leaden 
lids  frono  closing  over  the  dim  eyes 
in  sleep.  By  the  time  they  mighty 
by  poasibility,  go  to  school,  what  in- 
clination will  toey  have  to  learn  ? 
A  school-room  filled  at  sunset  with 
children,  who  have  been  employed 
as  they  have  been  isince  sunrise, 
would  be  a  shocking  spectacle,  and 
we  devoutly  trust  there  are  few  such 
places  of  punishment  in  a  Christian 
land.  But  under  Mr  Sadler's  Bill, 
school  education,  which  had  been 
going  on  with  many  before  nine 
years  of  age,  might  be  continued,  in 
some  measure,  uter  that  period,  and 
tU  might  have  some  instruction.  A 
wish  tor  it,  perhaps  a  desire,  might 
spring  up  among  the  children  them- 
selves ;  and  those  parents  who  have 
now  not  only  an  excuse  for  their 
indifference,  but  in  nature  and  rea- 
son a  right  of  scorn,  when  you  talk 
to  them  about  reading  and  writing, 
would  be  ashamed  of  their  own  ig- 
norance, and  look  better  after  their 
children  in  all  things.  They  would 
be  proud  and  happy  to  see  them 
getUng  a  month's  schooling  now  and 
then,  and  small,  after  all  has  been 
done,  must  be  the  scholarship  that 
can  ever  be  acquired,  except  what 
nature  teaches,  in  those  Factories. 

Under  the  present  system, — sorry 
are  we  to  say  it,  but  it  is  true,— little 
good  is  done  by  Sunday-schools. 
Under  Mr  Sadler's  bill,  great  good 
might  be. done  by  them — good  in- 
calculable ;  for  they  would  entirely 
change-  their  character.  Now,  they 
are  the  only  means  of  education. 
The  Rev.  6.  S.  Bull  says,  that "  Chil- 
dren cannot  obtain  any  thing  like 
a  knowledge  of  letters  suitable  for  a 
cottage  education,  except  on  Sun- 
day. That  excellent  man  has  been 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  ever  since 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  has 
scarcely  ever  spent  aSunofay  without 
attending  them  personally.  In  seven 
Sunday-schools  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, there  are  1185  scholars. 
But  be  confeBses  that  their  effects 
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have  not  been  great,  in  counteract- 
ing the  immoral  and  irreligious  ten- 
dencies that  exist  in  human  nature, 
throughout  th6  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts.   Their   failure,  he  says,    is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  **  lassitude 
of  the  scholars."   The  poor  creatures 
cannot  command  their  attention.  Be- 
sides, the  time  during  which  they 
are  instructed  is  quite  insufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  effect;— two 
houra  before  divine  service,  in  sum- 
mer, one  hour  in  winter,  and  another 
hour  before  divine  service  in  the 
afternoon.    But  from  the  time  of 
instruction  have  to  be  deducted  the 
intervals  of  marking  attendance,  gi- 
ving out  books  and  taking  them  in, 
and  preparing  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice, which  IS  a  very  considerable 
diminution  of  time.    During  nearly 
the   whole    time,   they   are   occu- 
pied with  the  mere  machinery  of 
reading,— the  A,  B,  C  part  of  it;  and 
as  to  impressing  religious  precepts, 
or  explaining  religious  doctrines,  it 
is  next  to  impossible.    Then  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  finding   proper 
teachers.    They  belong  to  that  class 
who  have  to  make  long  and  laborious 
exertions  during  the  preceding  week, 
to  earn  their  own  maintenance.  And 
they,  asks  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee,"  nevertheless,  seeing  the  total 
destitution   in  which   the  children 
would  be  otherwise  left,  devote  their 
only  day  of  leisure  or  of  domestic 
enjoyment,  to  the  noble  purpose  of 
giving  some  little  instruction  or  in- 
formation to   those  poor  deserted 
children  ?"  And  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull 
replies,- "  I  would  say  that  I,  as  a 
clergyman,  am  almost  entirely  in- 
debted to  the  labouring  classes  for 
the  assistance  by  which  516  children 
are,  in  some  degree,  religiously  edu- 
cated under  my  care;  and  I  would 
also  add,  that  it  is  the  lamentation  of 
many  of  my   teachers — their  own 
spontaneous  lamentation — that  the 
circumstances  of  their  youth,  I  was 
going  to  say  infancy,  the  continuous 
labour  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed, and  the  little  leisure  they 
have  had  for  improvement,  render 
Uiem  far  less  efficient  than    they 
would  wish."    At  a  meeting  of  48 
Sunday-school  teachers,  of  various 
denominatious,(atoacher  being  voted 
to  the  chair,  who  was  himself  pari* 
owner  of  a  Factory,)  they  came  to  a 
unanimous  resolution,  that  the  Fao* 
tory  System^  aa  at  present  conduct* 
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ed,  decidedly  interfered  with  their  of  beneflHnaihewtiiMnpeXu^hhd 

plane  of  rellgioas  instruction,  end  of  BUBtftinW  his  popularity,  is  in 

that  the  amelioration  which  had  been  the  failure  or  his  own  Bill."   TliiB 

proposed,  was  absolutely  necessary,  very   ungentlemanly  person  says, 

that  they  might  have  any  chance  of  **  But  to  the  point  at  issue— let  me 

producing  those  effects  which  they  inquire  how  tne  health  and  morals 

desired  to  see^  as  the  result  of  their  of  the  population  are  to  be  secured,"* 

labours.    We  can  add  nothing  to  the  (nobody  erer  said  so),  "  by  leBseniDg 

simple  statement  of  these  simple  men.  the  duration  of  labour  only  half  an 

Under   Mr  Sadler's   Bill,   evenlne  hour  per  day,"  The  is  speaking  of  Sir 

idioola  would  arise^  children  would  Gam  Hobhouse's  Bill,)  <*  or  even  a 

ttaUk  ieam  to  read,  and  then  Sunday  whole  hour  per  day,  as  some  reatric* 

schools  would  be  schools  of  religiott«  tionists  would  curtail  them  ?  How  is 

But  while  children  continue  to  be  health  to  be  improved,  hot^  are  eyil 
employed  in  the  Factories,  say  twelve  communicationB  and  acgusintance 
houn  and  a  half  a*day,  exclusive  of  to  be  counteracted  by  hair  an  hour's 
meals  and  recreation,  it  must  be  a  respite  from  the  sources  of  conta« 
pdnful  thing  to  all  minds^  as  It  has  glon,  whilst  the  children  are  still  ex« 
often  been  to  the  mind  of  the  good  posed  to  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
clergyman  from  whom  we  have  been  day  ?  Is  it  not  self-evident,  that  if 
quoting,  **  to  consider  the  manner  in  either  the  physical  or  moral  atmo- 
wliich  we  confine  the  children  on  sphere  be  infected,  nothing  but 
the  Sabbath-day,  after  the  very  close  strict  quarantine  can  prevent  infec- 
confinementoftlieweek.  They  may  tion?  If  exposure  to  the  aource  of 
thidc  that  our  system  on  the  Sabbath*  infection  for  a  single  hour  be  suffi- 
day  is  a  sort  of  justification  of  the  cient  to  produce  disease,  how  can 
system  in  the  week-day ;  for  we,  the  effects  of  ten,  eleven,  or  eleren 
while  they  are  stowed  up  in  the  and  a  half  hours'  association  with 
mills  during  six  days  of  tne  week,  the  causes  be  counteracted  by  half  an 
confine  them  in  our  crowded  Sunday-  hour's  earlier  removal,  or  by  anf 
school-rooms  on  the  Sabbathnday.'^  thing  but  total  absence  from  expo- 
One  and  allof  the  medlcfd  witnesses—  sure  ?" 

Bltmdell,  Carlisle,  Brodie,  Roget,  We  have  shewn  hitt  how^but 

Blizzard,  Elliotson,  Tuthill,  Green,  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 

Key,  Guthrie,  Bell,  Travers,-- speak  will  not  see— and  he  will  cpntlnue 

in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  certain  to  hug  himself  on  the  close  of  that 

and  great  injury  to  the  health  of  chii-  most  absurd  paragraph,  in  which  he 

dren  who  have  been  working  all  the  aflirms,  that  limitation  of  hours  of 

week  twelve  hours  apday  and  more,  in  labour  *'  will  avail  no  more  Aon  to 

heated  Factories,  from  being  shut  up  Jix  limits  to  the  rolling  tide  of  ocean, 

again  in  crowded  schools  on  the  or  the  houndksi  powers  of  thought  r" 

ffiibbath.   Under  the  present  system.  How  fine  I 

the  most  conscientious  and  pious  We  have  no  room  now^to  enter  at 

men  can  hardly  bring  themselves  to  any  length  into  the  politico-economi- 

believe  Sunday  schools  should  be  cai  view  of  the  question.    It  would 

encouraged  I  under  another,  no  con-  appear  that  some  Mill-owners  hare 

scientious  and  pious  roan  could  for  declared  they  cannot  abridge  "the 

a  moment  doubt  that  they  would  be  long  and  slavish  hours  of  infant  la* 

a  precious  blessing  to  the  poor.  hour,"  because  of  the  Com  Lawe. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  simple  and  Suppose  they  were  just  to  trf.  We  do 

clear  truths  as  these,  which  require  not  see  any  very  great  difficulty  thef 

not  to  be  evolved,  but  merely  neld  would  have  to  encounter  in  getting 

up  to  the  lieht,  that   all  men   of  on  tolerably  well  with  tbeabridgmeot 

common  intelligence  and  humanity  and  the  Com  Laws.  Were  not  maDf 

may  see  them  as  plain  as  Scripture,  ofthem  once  very  poor— whoarenow 

can  be  dim  or  doubtful,  or  disbe-  very  rich  men— in  spite  of  the  Corn 

lieved  ?  A  ye— they  are  invisible  to  "  A  Laws  ?  During  their  progress  to  opu- 

manufacturer,"— who  foolishly  and  lence  (the  wealth  of  some  of  them  to 

insolently  says  of  Mr  Sadler— among  the  imagination  of  a  poor  man  like  us 

other  thrice  repeated   calumnies—  seems  enormous)  were  wages  always 

^  that  if  the  worthy  gentleman  un-  progressive  too,  and  the  operative 

derstands  the  subject  at  all,  he  must  well-off?  But  has  it  never  occurred 

know  very  well  that  his  only  diance  to  themy  that  ^*  many  of  them  owe 
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every  farthing  they  poseess  to  these  will,  it  is  admitted  on  and  by  all 
little  labourers  ?"  They  may  com-  hands,  do  as  much,  minus  one  twelfth^ 
pliis,  then,  of  the  Com  Laws ;  but  part,  in  ten  hours  as  in  twelve;  and  is 
oot  employ  them  as  an  argument  a  twelfth-part  of  his  weekly  wages  a 
against  their  showing  gratitude  to  price  that  he  would  grudge  to  pay 
their  benefactors.  Grant  they  suffer  for  some  domestic  happiness  every 
lome  loss.  Is  the  sight  of  smiles  evening,  some  rest  and  something 
spread  over  five  hundred  human  better  than  rest  every  Sabbath  ? 
facei  no  recompense  to  a  rich  or  But  as  he  will  suffer  less  under  ten 
well>to-do  man  for  the  loss  of  a  shil-  hours'  work  than  under  twelve  or 
ling  or  two  in  the  pound  ?  To  men  more,  so  he  will  cost  himself  less  in 
of  commcmplace — common-run  hu-  keeping  himself  alive.  Doctor's  fees, 
maiilty--we  think  it  might;  and  one  item  of  his  ezpense8,wiil  dwindle 
among  the  Mill-owners  there  are  down  to  next  to  nothing.  The  child- 
many  men  whose  characters  are  up  ren  will  have  time  to  go  home  to 
to  that  mark,— many  far  above  it,  meals.  That  is  no  small  saving.  And 
who  will  not  oppose— but  we  trust  Joseph  Sadler,  the  Rev.  Mr  Bull,  and 
support^  Mr  Sadler's  Bill,  and  after-  other  witnesses,  point  out  many  sa- 
wards  with  a  safe  conscience,  if  such  yings  besides — which  taken  together 
be  their  way  of  thinking,  they  may  might  more  than  counterbalance  the 
try  to  crack  the  heads  of  the  Corn  loss  of  a  twelfth- part  of  wages. 
Laws  with  their  billy-rollers.  But  what  if,  in  ten  hours,  opera* 
"  When  the  demand  is  given,  prices  tives  in  factories  were  to  do  as  much 
aad  values  vary  inversely  as  the  as  they  now  do?  Then  would  they  be 
supply."  So  it  has  been  shortly  and  **  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise ;"  and 
truly  said  by  a  aage.  If  under  a  Ten-  they  would  owe  it  all  to  Mr  Sadler. 
Hour  Bill  the  supply  be  less,  the  But  what  if  all  these  paragraphs 
value  will  be  just  so  much  greater;  beginning  with  ''but"  be  but  a  series 
aod  to  the  capitalist  there  may  be  of  blunders  ?  It  is  not  surely  a  blunder 
no  loss  at  alL  When  he  talks  of  not  to  assert  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
being  able  to  afford  abridgment  of  can  never  be  increased  by  the  sacri- 
labour,he  would  appear  to  be  labour-  fice  of  the  strength  and  lives  of 
ing  under  a  confusion  of  ideas.  But,  the  people  employed  in  one  great 
perhaps,  so  are  we;  therefore  we  branch  of  its  manufactures.  Pau- 
fihall  leave  the  axiom  to  take  care  of  perism  is  not  a  source  of  national 
itself  within  inverted  comas.  wealth.    In  factories  you  see  few 

But  they  are  afraid  that  the  loss  operatives   above   forty  years  old. 

will  fall  upon  the  poor.  This  is  taking  Have  they  gone  to  their  graveSi  or 

up  new  ground—a  change  of  pos^  the  workhouse  ? 

tion.   They  surely  can  consent— if  Many  to  the  workhouse — more  to 

they  choose— to  an  abridgment  of  the  grave. 

the  wages  of  the  poor-— in  spite  of  Inthe  Appendix  to  the  Report,  there 

the  Com  Laws.    But  do  wages  fall  is  a  Comparative  Table  of  the  dura- 

with  under-production,  as  well  as  tion  of  life.  We  have  the  number  of 

with  over-production?     Then    we  persons  buried,  and  at  what  age 

pi^  the  poor  wages.  buried,  during  fifteen  years,  (1815 

Batis  not  the  demand  that  governs  to  1830,)  in  certain  counties  and 
theemploymentof  many  of  our  Mills  places;  namely,  in  Rutland,  Essex, 
and^Factories  governed  by  foreign  London,  Chester,  Norwich,  and  Car- 
competition  ?  No — it  is  not.  The  lisle ;  the  several  parishes  of  Bolton- 
inost  formidable  competition,  as  Mr  le-Moors,  Bury,  Preston,  Wigan, 
Sadler  clearlv  shews  m  his  speech,  Bradford,  (in  Yorkshire,)  Stockport 
ia  between  rival  British  spinners — a  and  Macclesfield;  the  Town  of  Leeds, 
competition  In  cruelty  and  oppres-  and  the  Townships  of  Holbeck  and 
aion^-of  which  tiiese  innocent  little  Beeston,  in  the  Parish  of  Leeds ; 
labourers,  whose  cause  he  cham-  shewing  the  number  buried  under  five 
pions,  are  the  victims.  years  of  age,  from  5  to  10,  from  10 

But  orant  that  the  operatives  un-  to  15,  from  15  to  20,  from  20  to  SO, 

der  a  Ten-Hour  Bill  will  get   less  and  so  for  each  decennary  period  to 

wages,becausethev  will  then  produce  the  end  of  life :  with  decimal  results 

less.   How  much  less  will  they  pro-  annexed,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 

auce  ?  As  a  man  works  better  wnen  parison.  It  is  a  most  instructive  nest 

ae  is  BQt  tired  xhm  wh«n  h9  iS|  he  of  Tftbles,  and  here  «re  results. 
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In  erery  10,000  of  the  Persons  buried,  there  died— 

Under  SO     Under  40    Lived  to  40 
Yean  old.   Yean  old.  and  upwatds. 

In  the  Healthy  County, 3756  5031  4969 

In  the  Marsby  County, 4279  5805  ii(A 

In  the  Metropolis, 4580  6111  388d 

III  the  City  of  Chester, 4538  6066  3931 

In  the.  City  of  Norwich, 4962  6049  3951 

In  tbe'City  of  Carlisle,  (former  state).        .        .  5319  6325  3674 

In  the  City  of  Carlisle,  (present  state)         .        .  5668    '    6927  3071 

IntheTownof  Bradford,  (Worsted  Spinning)     .  5896  7061  2939 

In  the  Town  of  Macclesfield  I  ^"^'^Pj^^^^  5889        7300       2700 

In  the  Town  of  Wigan,  (Cotton  Spinning,  &c)  .  5911  7117  2883 

In  the  Town  of  Preston,        (ditto)    .        .  .  6083  7462  2538 

In  the  Town  of  Bury,  (ditto)    .        .  .  6017  7319  2681 

In  the  Town  of  Stockport,     (ditto)    .        .  .  6005  7367  2633 

In  the  Town  of  Bolton,         (ditto)    .        .  .  6113  7459  2511 

In  the  Town  of  Leeds,     {  ^S^%"[„„?„*^ai"*  ^         6213        7441        2559 
Holbeck  (Flax  Spinnuig) 6133        7337       2663 

So  that  about  as  many  have  died  —when  in  the  interrals  of  those  loud 

before  their  twentieth  year,  where  the  and  general  acclamations  which  rent 

Factory  system  exclusively  prevails,  the  air,  while  their  ffreat  and  unri- 

as  before  their  fortieth  year  else-  vailed  champion,   Richard  Oastler, 

where.  (whose  name  is  how  lisped  by  thou- 

But  are  the  operati?es  themselves  sands  of  these  infants,  and  will  be 
afraid  of  a  fsJl  in  their  wages  under  transmitted  to  posterity  with  undi- 
a  Ten-Hour  Bill  ?  No.  Men,  women,  minished  eratitude  and  affectiou  ;)— 
and  children,  are  unanimous  for  re-  when  this  friend  of  the  Factory  child- 
lease  from  slavery.  Many  believe  ren  was  pleading  their  cause  as  be 
there  will  be  no  fall,  many  that  there  alone  can  plead  it,  the  repeated 
will;  but  though  as  a  class  they  are  cheers  of  a  number  of  shrill  voices 
degraded,  they  are  yet  human ;  they  were  heard,  which  sounded  like 
feel,  though  you  treat  them  as  such,  echoes  to  our  own ;  and  on^  looking 
that  they  are  neither  machines  nor  around,  we  saw  several  groups  of 
brutes.  little  children, amidst  the  crowd,  who 

Seeing  and  feeling  the  subject  in  raised  their  voices  in  the  fervour  of 

all  its  bearings,  Mr  Sadler,  towards  hope  and  exultation,  while  they  heard 

the  close  of  his  speech,  broke  forth  their  sufferings  commiserated,  and, 

into  the  following  fine  strain  of  elo-  as  Uiey  believed,  about  to  be  redress- 

quence  : — '*  The  mdustrious  classes  ed.    Sir,  I  still  hope,  as  I  did  then, 

are  looking  with  intense  interest  to  that  their  righteous  cause  will  pre- 

the  proceedings  of  this  night,  and  are  vail.  But  I  have  seen  enough  to  mingle 

demanding  protection  for  themselves  apprehension  with  my  hopes.  Iper- 

and  their  children.     Thousands  of  ceive  the  rich  and  the  powerful  once 

maternal  bosoms  are  beating  with  more  leaguing  against  them,  and 

the  deepest  anxiety  for  the  future  wielding  that  wealth  which  these 

fate  of  their  long  oppressed  and  de-  children,  or  such  as  they,  have  crea- 

graded  offspring,    if  ay,  the  children  ted,  against  their  cause.   I  have  long 

themselves  are  made  aware  of  the  seen  the  mighty  efforts  that  are  made 

importance  of  your  present  decision,  to  keep  them  in  bondage,  and  hare 

and  look  towards  this  House  for  sue-  been  deeply  affected  at  their  conti- 

cour.    I  wish  I  could  bring  a  group  nued  success ;  so  that  I  can  hardir 

of  these  little  ones  to  that  bar,— I  am  refrain  from  exclaiming  with  one  of 

sure  their  silent  appearance  would  old, '  I  returned,  and  considered  all 

plead  more  forcibly  in  their  behalf  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under 

than  the  loudest  eloquence.    I  shall  the  sun,  and  beheld  the  tears  of  such 

not  soon  forget  their  affecting  pre-  as  were  oppressed,  and  on  the  side 

sence  on  a  recent  occasion,  when  of  the  oppressors  there  was  power, 

many  thousands  of  the  people  of  the  but  they  bad  no  comforter  V  " 
north  were  Assembled  m  their  cnuse 
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CUiAP.  XX. 

BRINGING  UP  LKB-WAY. 


Sleep,  gentla  tleep  ^ 
Wilt  thou  apon  the  high  and  giddy  nuut 
Seel  up  the  shlp-boy'i  eyet,  and  rock  hie  braUUt 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperioiu  lurge. 
And  in  the  vUitatlon  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billowt  by  the  top> 
Curling  their  raonstrooi  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  dcaTning  clamours  in  the  slippery  thiouda. 
That  with  the  hurly,  death  liaelf  awakee— 
Caint  thou,  oh  partfaU  sleep,  give  thy  repoie 
To  the  wee  sea-boy  in  an  hour  ao  rude  y 

Kb»g  Bwmy  IF. 


Aftbr  dinner  we  carried  on  very 
much  as  usual>  although  the  events 
of  the  previous  day  had  their  natural 
effect;  there  was  little  niirth»and  no 
loud  laughter.  Once  more  we  all 
turned  in,  the  calm  still  continuing^ 
and  next  morning  after  breakfast, 
friend  Aaron  took  to  the  Log  again* 

"  Let  me  see, — *  Heligoland  light— 
north  and  by  west'^-so  many  leagues. 
All  leather  and  prunella  to  me, 
Tom — *  wind  baffling— weather  hazy 
— ^Lady  Passengers  on  deck  for  the 
first  time.'  What !  the  plump  lit- 
tle partridges  formerly  mentioned, 
Tom  ?"     I  nodded. 

^  Arrived  in  the  Downs — ordered 
by  signal  from  the  guard-ship  to 
proceed  to  Portsmouth.  Arrived  at 
Spit)|^d — ordered  to  fit  to  receive 
a  general  ofiicer»  and  six  pieces  of 
field  artillery,  and  a  Spanish  Eccle- 
siastic, the  Canon  of •*' 

'*  Plenty  of  great  guns,  Tom,  at 
any  rate — a  regular  park  of  ar- 
tillery. Pray,  what  was  the  calibre 
of  the  Spanish  Priest? — was  he  a 
long  gun,  or  a  shore  gun,  a  brass  can- 
non, or  a  carronade  ?*' 

**  He  was  a  very  pleasant,  stout 
little  man,"  said  L 

*^  Oh — a  bomb  I  suppose." 

**  Received  General  •«**  and  his 
wife,  and  Aid*de-camp,  and  two 
poodle-dogs,  one  white  man-servant, 
one  black  ditto,  and  the  Canon  of 
^  and  the  six  nine-pound  field- 
pieces,  and  sailed  for  the  Cove  of 
Cork. 

"  It  was  blowing  hard  as  we  stood 
in  for  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale— 
pilot  boat  breasting  the  foaming 
surge  like  a  sea  gull — *  Carrol  Cov^ 
In  her  tiny  miunsatl — pilot  jumped 
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into  the  main  channel— bottle  of 
rum  swung  by  the  lead  line  into  the 
boat— all  very  clever. 

'*  Ran  in,  and  anchored  under 
Spike  Ibland.  A  line-of- battle  ship, 
and  three  frigates,  and  a  number  of 
merchantmen  at  anchor — men  of  war 
lovely  craft — bands  playing — a  good 
deal  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war.  In  the  evening,  Mr  Tree- 
nail, the  second  lieutenant,  sent  for 
me. 

*•  *  Mr  Crinffle,'  said  be,  *  you 
have  an  uncle  in  Corky  I  believe  V 

*<  I  said  I  had. 

<<  <  I  am  going  there  on  duty  to- 
night; I  daresay,  if  you  asked  the 
Captain  to  let  you  accompany  me, 
he  would  do  so.'  This  was  too  good 
an  offer  not  to  be  taken  advantage 
of.  I  plucked  up  courage,  made  my 
bow,  asked  leave,  and  got  it ;  and  the 
evening  found  my  friend,  the  lieute- 
nant, and  myself,  after  a  ride  of  three 
hours,  during  which  I,  for  one,  had 
my  bottom  sheathing  grievously 
rubbed,  and  a  considerable  bothera- 
tion at  crossing  the  Ferry  at  Passage, 
safe  in  our  Inn  at  Cork.  I  soon 
found  out  that  the  object  of  my  su- 
perior officer  was  to  gain  informa- 
tion amongst  the  crimp  shops,  where 
ten  men  who  had  run  from  one  of 
the  West  Indiameu,  waiting  at  Cove 
for  convoy,  were  stowed  away,  but 
I  was  not  let  farther  into  the  secret ; 
BO  I  set  out  to  pay  my  visit,  and 
after  passing  a  pleasant  evening 
with  my  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs  Job 
Cringle,  the  Lieutenant  dropped  in 
upon  us  about  nine  o'clock.  He 
was  heartily  welcomed,  and  under 
the  plea  of  our  being  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  ship  early  next  mornings 
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we  soon  took  leave,  and  returDed  to 
the  Inu.  As  I  was  turDing  into  the 
public  room,  the  door  was  open.  I 
could  see  it  full  of  blowsy-faced 
monsters,  glimmering  and  jabber- 
ing, through  the  mist  of  hot  brandy, 
grog,  and  gin  twist  ;  with  poodle 
Benjamins,  and  great-coats,  and 
cloaks  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  steam- 
ing on  their  pegs,  with  barcelonas 
and  comforters,  and  damp  travelling 
caps  of  seal  skin,  and  blue  cloth, 
and  tartan,  arranged  above  the  same. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  society  in  my 
juvenile  estimation,  during  my  short 
escapade  from  the  middy's  berth,  had 
its  charms,  and  I  was  rolling  in  with 
a  tolerable  swagger,  when  Mr  Tree- 
nail pinched  my  arm. 

"  *  Mr  Cringle,  come  here,  into  my 
room/ 

**  From  the  way  in  which  he  spoke, 
I  imagined,  in  my  innocence,  that 
his  room  was  at  my  elbow ;  but  no 
such  thing — we  had  to  ascend  along, 
and  not  overclean  staircase,  to  the 
fourth  floor,  before  we  were  shewn 
into  a  miserable  little  double-bedded 
room.  So  soon  as  we  had  entered, 
the  Lieutenant  shut  the  door. 

**  *  Tom,'  said  he,  *  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  you,  and  therefore  I  applied 
for  leave  to  bring  you  with  me;  but 
I  must  expose  you  to  some  danger, 
and,  I  will  allow,  not  altogether  in 
a  very  creditable  way  either.  You 
must  enact  the  spy  for  a  short  space.' 
I  did  not  like  the  notion  certainly, 
but  I  had  little  time  for  considera- 
tion. 

•*  *  Here,'  he  continued — •  here  is 
a  bundle.'  He  threw  it  on  the 
floor.  '  You  must  rig  in  the  clothes 
it  contains,  and  make  your  way  into 
the  celebrated  crimp  shop  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  pick  up  all  the 
information  you  can  regarding  the 
haunts  of  the  pressable  men  at  Cove, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  ten  sea- 
men, who  have  run  from  the  West 
Indiaman  we  left  below.  You  know 
the  Admiral  has  forbidden  pressing 
in  Cork,  so  you  must  contrive  to 
frighten  the  blue  jackets  down  to 
Cove,  by  representing  yourself  as 
an  apprentice  of  one  of  the  mer- 
chant vessels,' who  had  run  from 
his  indentures,  and  that  you  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  a  press-gang  this 
very  night  fmre^ 

**  I  made  no  scruples,  but  forth- 


with arrayed  myself  in  the  slops  con- 
tained in  the  bundle;  in  a  second- 
hand pair  of  shag  trowsers." — 
"  Tom,"  said  Aaron,  **  that  was  very 
abominable"  —  **  Red  flannel  shirt, 
coarse  blue  cloth  jacket,  and  no 
waistcoat 

"  *  Now,'  said  Mr  Treenail,  ^  stick 
a  quid  of  tobacco  into  your  cheek, 
and  take  the  cockade  out  of  your 
hat;  or  stop,  leave  it,  and  ship  this 
stripped  woollen  night-cap  so,  and 
come  alon^  with  me/ 

"  We  lett  the  house,  and  walked 
half  a  mile  down  what  we  call  a  Key, 
but  an  Irishman  ^  Kay^  and  with 
some  shew  of  reason  surely,  when 
we  both  spell  it  Q«a^."— "  Bah !" 
quoth  Bang — ^"  trash." 

"  Presently  we  arrived  before  a 
kind  of  low  grog-shop — a  bright 
lamp  was  flaring  in  the  breeze  at  the 
door,  one  of  the  panes  of  the  glass  of 
it  being  broken. 

**  Before  I  entered,  Mr  Treenail  took 
me  to  one  side,  '  Tom,  Tom  Cringle, 
you  must  go  into  this  crimp  shop, 
pass  yourself  off  for  an  apprentice  of 
the  Guava,  bound  for  Trinidad,  and 
pick  up  all  the  knowledge  you  can 
regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the 
men,  for  we  are,  as  you  know,  cruelly 
ill  manned,  and  must  replenish  as  we 
best  may.'  I  entered  the  house, 
after  having  agreed  to  rejoin  my  su- 

Ferior  ofiicer,  so  soon  as  1  considered 
had  obtained  my  object.  1  rapped 
at  the  inner  door,  in  which  there 
was  a  small  unglazed  aperture  cut, 
about  four  inches  square ;  and  I  noiv, 
for  the  flrst  time,  perceived  that  a 
strong  glare  of  lieht  was  cast  into 
the  lobby,  where  f  stood,  by  a  large 
argand,  with  a  brilliant  reflector,  that 
like  a  magazine  lantern  had  been 
morticed  into  the  bulkhead,  at  a 
height  of  about  two  feet  above  the 
door  in  which  the  spy-  bole  was  cut. 
My  first  signal  was  not  attended  to; 
I  rapped  again,  and  looking  round  I 
noticed  Mr  Treenail  flitting  back- 
wards and  forwards  across  the  door- 
way, in  the  rain,  with  his  pale  face 
and  his  sharp  nose,  with  the  spark- 
ling drop  at  the  end  on't,  glancing  in 
tlie  light  of  the  lamp.  I  heard  a  step 
within,  and  a  very  pretty  face  nuur 
appeared  at  the  wicket 

**  *  Who  are  you  saking  here,  an 
please  ye  ?* 
"  <  No  one  in  particular,  my  dear, 
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but  if  you  doD*t  let  me  in,  I  shall  be 
lodged  in  jail  before  five  miuutes  be 
OTer.' 

**  *  1  can't  help  that,  young  man/ 
»aid  she ;  '  but  where  are  ye  from, 
darling  ?' 

"  '  Hush! — I  am  run  from  the 
Guava,  now  lying  at  the  Cove.' 

"•  Oh,'  said  my  beauty,  *  come  in ;' 
and  she  opened  the  door,  but  still 
Icept  it  on  the  chain  in  such  a  way, 
that  although  by  bobbing,  I  creeped 
and  slid  in  beneath  it,  yet  a  common- 
sized  man  could  not  possibly  have 
squeezed  himself  through.  The  in- 
stant I  entered,  the  door  was  once 
more  banged  to,  and  the -next  mo- 
ment I WBS  ushered  into  the  kitchen, 
a  room  about  fourteen  feet  square, 
with  a  well-sanded  floor,  a  huge 
dresser  on  one  side,  and  over  against 
it  a  respectable  shew  of  pe  w ter  dishes 
m  racks  a^inst  the  wall.  There  was 
a  loDff  stripe  of  a  deal  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room — but  no  table- 
cloth— at  the  bottom  of  which  sat  a 
laive,  bloated,  brandy,  or  rather 
whisky-faced  savage,  dressed  in  a 
shabby  great-coat  of  the  hodden 
grey  worn  by  the  Irish  peasantry, 
dirty  swandown  vest^  and  greasy 
corduroy  breeches,  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  well-patched  shoes ;  he  was 
smoking  a  long  pipe.  Around  the 
table  eat  about  a  dozen  seamen,  from 
whose  wet  jackets  and  trowsers  the 
heat  of  the  blazing  fire,  that  roared 
up  the  chimney,  sent  up  a  smoky 
steam  that  cast  a  halo  round  the 
lamp,  which  stank  abominably  of 
coarse  whale  oil,  and  depending  from 
the  roof,  hung  down  within  two  feet 
of  the  table.  They  were,  generally 
speaking,  hard  weatherbeaten«look- 
iog  men,  and  the  greater  proportion 
half,  or  more  than  half  drunk.  When 
I  entered,  I  walked  up  to  the  land- 
lord. 

"  •  Yo  ho,  my  young  un,  whence 
and  whither  bound,  my  hearty  ?' 

**  *  The  first  don't  signify  much  to 
you,'  said  I,  'seeing  I  have  where- 
withal in  the  locker  to  pay  my  shot; 
and  as  to  the  second,  of  that  here- 
after; so,  old  boy,  let's  have  some 
grog,  and  then  say  if  you  can  ship 
me  with  one  of  them  colliers  that  are 
lying  alongside  the  quay  ?' 

'^ '  My  eye,  what  a  lot  of  brass  that 
small  chap  has !'  grumbled  mine  host 
'  Why,  my  lad,  we  shall  see  to-mor- 
row morning;  but  you  gammons  so 
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bad  about  the  rhino,  that  we  iiiu.<>t 
prove  you  a  bit;  so,  Kate,  my  dear* 
-—to  the  pretty  ^irl  who  had  let  me 
in — *  score  a  pmt  of  rum  against 
—Why,  what  is  your  name  ?' 

"  *  What's  that  to  you  ?*  rejoined  [, 
'  let's  have  the  drink,  and  don't  doubt 
but  the  shiners  shall  be  forthcoming.' 

" '  Hurrah !'  shouted  the  party,  most 
of  them  now  very  tipsy.  So  the  rum 
was  produced  forthwith,  and  as  I 
lighted  a  pipe  and  filled  a  glass  of 
swizzle,  I  struck  in,  '  Messmates,  I 
hope,  you  have  all  shipped  ?' 

" '  No,  we  han't,'  said  some  of 
them. 

"  *  Nor  shall  we  be  in  any  hurry, 
boy,'  said  others. 

*"  Do  as  you  please,  but  I  shall, 
as  soon  as  I  can,  I  know;  and  I  re- 
commend all  of  you  making  your* 
selves  scarce  to-night,  and  keeping 
a  bright  look-out' 

"  •  Why,  boy,  why  ?' 

**  '  Simply  because  I  have  just 
escaped  a  press-gang,  by  bracing 
sharp  up  at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
and  shoving  into  this  dark  alley  here.' 

"  This  called  forth  another  volley 
of  oaths  and  unsavoury  exclamations, 
and  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  and 
packing  up  of  bundles,  and  settling 
of  reckonings. 

** '  Where,'  said  one  of  the  seamen, 
*  where  do  you  go  to,  my  lad  ?' 

« €  w^hy^  if  I  can't  get  shipped  to- 
night, I  shall  trundle  down  to  Cove 
immediately,  so  as  to  cross  at  Pas- 
sage before  daylight,  and  t^e  my 
chance  of  shipping  with  some  of  the 
outward-bouna  that  are  to  sail,  if  the 
wind  holds,  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
There  is  to  be  no  pressing  when 
blue  Peter  flies  at  the  fore — and  that 
was  hoisted  this  afternoon,  I  know, 
and  the  foretopsail  will  be  loose  to- 
morrow.' 

'*  *  D — n  my  wig,  but  the  small 
chap  is  right,'  roared  one. 

"  *  I've  a  bloody  great  mind  to  go 
down  with  him,'  stuttered  another, 
after  several  unavailing  attempts  to 
weigh  from  the  bench,  where  he  had 
brought  himself  to  anchor. 

"  'Hurrah !'  yelled  a  third,  as  he 
hugged  me,  and  nearly  suflfocated  me 
with  his  maydling  caresses, '  I  trun- 
dles wid  you  too,  my  darling,  by  the 
piper.' 

'*  *  Have  with  you,  boy — have  with 
you,'  shouted  half-a-dozen  other 
voices,  while  each  stuck  his  oaken 
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twiff  through  tho  handkerchief  that 
held  his  bundle,  and  shouldered  it, 
clapping  his  straw  or  tarpaulin  hat, 
with  a  slap  on  the  crown,  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and. staggering  and 
swaying  about  under  the  influence 
of  the  poteen,  and  slapping  his  thigh, 
as  he  bent  double,  laughing  like  to 
split  himself,  till  the  water  ran  over 
his  cheeks  from  his  drunken  half- 
ihut  eyes,  and  while  jets  of  tobacco 
juice  were  squirting  in  all  directions. 

'*  I  paid  the  reckoning,  urging  the 
party  to  proceed  all  the  while,  and 
indicating  Pat  Doolan's  at  the  Gore 
as  a  good  rendezvous;  and  promising 
to  overtake  them  before  they  reached 
Passage,  I  parted  company  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  and  rejoined  the 
lieutenant. 

'*  Next  morning  we  spent  in  look- 
ing about  the  town.  Cork  is  a  fine 
town — contains  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  more  or  /«««*' — '*  Safe 
in  Uiat,  Tom,"  quoth  Aaron — '<  and 
three  hundred  thousand  pigs,  driven 
by  herdsmen,  with  coarse  grey 
great-coats.  They  are  not  so  hand- 
some as  those  in  England,  where 
the'  legs  are  short,  and  tails  curly ; 
here  the  legs  are  long,  the  flanks 
sharp  and  ttiin,  and  tails  long  and 
straight." 

*'  Which  party  do  you  here  speak 
*"  of,  Tom — the  pigs  or  grey- coated 
drivers  ?" 

"  Alloiu  r 

"  All  classes  speak  with  a  deuced 
brogue,  and  worship  graven  images, 
arrived  at  Cove  to  a  late  dinner." 

''  Compendious  enough  this,"  said 
pur  critic. "  Could  they  find  no  graven 
image*  to  bow  down  before,  except 
those  who  had  arrived  at  Cove  to  a 
late  dinner  ?" 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Wagtail,  **  do  get 
on,  Aaron."     He  continued — 

"  It  was  about  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
and  I  was  preparing  to  turn  in,  when 
the  master  at  arms  called  down  to 
me, — 

*' '  Mr  Cringle,  you  are  wanted  in 
the  gun-room.' 

**  I  put  on  my  jacket  again,  and 
immediately  proceeded  thither,  and 
on  my  way  I  noticed  a  group  of 
aeamen,  standing  on  thu  starboard 
gangway,  dressed  in  pea  jackets,  un-' 
der  which,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
carried  by  pne  of  them,  I  could  see 
they  were  all  armed  with  pistol  and 
cutlass.     They  appeared  in   great 


flee,  and  as  they  made  way  for  me, 
could  hear  one  fellow  whisper, 
*  There  goes  the  little  beagle.'  When 
I  entered  the  gun-room,  the  first 
lieutenant,  master,  and  purser,  were 
sitting  smoking  and  enjoyiog  them- 
selves over  a  glass  of  cold  grofl^— the 
gunner  taking  the  watch  on  dfeck— 
Uie  doctor  was  piping  any  thing  but 
mellifluousty  on  the  double  flageolet, 
while  the  Spanish  Priest,  and  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  the  General,  were  play- 
ing at  chess,  and  wrangling  ia  bad 
French.  I  could  hear  Mr  Treenail 
rumbling  and  stumbling  in  his  State- 
room, as  he  accoutred  himself  in  a 
jacket  similar  to  those  of  the  armed 
boat's  crew  whom  I  had  passed,  and 
presently  he  stepped  into  the  gun- 
room, armed  also  with  cutlass  and 
pistol. 

"  •  Mr  Cringle,  get  readjr  to  go  in 
the  boat  with  me»  and  Dring  your 
arms  with  you.' 

"  I  now  knew  whereabouts  he  was, 
and  that  my  Cork  friends  were  the 
quarry  at  which  we  aimed.  I  did 
as  I  was  ordered,  and  we  immedi- 
ately pulled  on  shore,  where,  lea- 
ving two  strong  fellows  in  charge  of 
the  boat,  with  instructions  to  fire 
their  pistols  and  above  off  a  couple 
of  boat-lengths,  should  any  suspi- 
cious circumstance,  indicating  an  at- 
tack, take  place,  we  separated,  like  a 
pulk  of  Cossacks  coming  to  the  charge, 
but  without  the  hourah,  with  orders 
to  meet  before  Pat  Doolan's  door, 
as  speedily  as  our  legs  could  cany 
us.  We  liad  landed  about  a  cableV 
length  to  the  right  of  the  high  preci- 
pitous bank — up  which  we  stole  in 
straggling  parties — on  which  that 
abominable  congregation  of  the  most 
filthy  huts  ever  pig  grunted  in,  is  si- 
tuated, called  the  Holy  Ground.  Pat 
Doolan's  domicile  was  in  alittledirty 
lane,  about  the  middle  of  the  village*. 
Presently  ten  strapping  fellowp,  in- 
cluding the  lieutenant,  were  before 
the  door,  each  man  with  his  stretch- 
er in  his  hand.  It  was  a  very  tem- 
pestuous, although  moonlight  night, 
occasionally  clear,  with  the  moon- 
beams at  one  moment  sparkling 
brightly  in  the  small  ripples  on  the 
filthy  puddles  before  the  door,  aod 
on  the  gem-like  water-drops  that 
hung  from  the  eaves  of  the  thatched 
roof,  and  lighting  up  the  dark  stttue- 
like  figures  of  Uie  men,  and  casting 
their  long  shadows  strongly  against 
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the  mud  wall  of  'the  bouse ;  at  an- 
other, a  black  cloud,  as  it  flew  across 
her  disk,  cast  every  thing  into  deep 
Bbtde,  while  the  only  noise  we  beard 
w»  the  hoarse  dashing  of  the  dis- 
tuit  surf,  rilling  and  faliioff  on  the 
fitful  gnsts  of  the  breeae.  We  tried 
the  door.    It  was  fast. 

'* '  Surround  the  house,  men,'  said 
the  lieutenanty  in  a  whisper.  He 
rapped  loudly.  '  Pat  Doolan,  my 
roan,  open  your  door,  will  ye  V  No 
answer.  '  If  you  don't,  we  shall 
make  free  to  break  it  open,  Patrick, 
dear.' 

*"  All  this  while  the  light  of  a  fire, 
or  of  candles,  streamed  through  the 
joints  of  the  door.  The  threat  at 
length  appeared  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  A  poor  decrepid  old  man  un- 
did the  bolt  and  let  us  in.  *  Ohon  a 
reel  Okon  a  reel  What  make  you 
all  this  boder  for-— come  you  to  help 
us  to  wake  poor  ould  Kate  there, 
and  bring  you  the  whisky  wld  you  ?' 

y  Old  man,  where  is  Pat  Doolan  ?* 
said  the  lieutenant 

'"Gone  to  borrow  whisky,  to  wake 
ould  Kate,  there ; — the  howling  will 
begin  whenever  Mother  Doncannon 
and  Mistress  Conolly  come  over 
from  Middleton,  and  I  look  for  dem 
erery  minute.' 

**  There  was  no  vestige  of  any  living 
thing  in  the  miserable  hovel,  except 
the  old  fellow.  On  two  low  trestles, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  lay  a  cof- 
iin  with  the  lid  on,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  stretched  the  dead  body 
of  an  old  emaciated  woman  in  her 
grave-clothes,  the  quality  of  which 
was  much  finer  than  one  could  have 
expected  to  have  seen  in  the  ipidst 
of  the  surrounding  squalidness.  The 
face  of  the  corpse  was  uncoveredf 
the  hands  were  crossed  on  the  breast, 
and  there  was  a  plate  of  salt  on  the 
stomach. 

"An  iron  cresset,  charged  with 
coarse  rancid  oil,  hung  from  the  roof, 
the  dull  smoky  red  light  flickering 
on  the  dead  corpse,  as  the  breeze 
streamed  in  through  the  door  and 
numberless  chinks  in  the  walls, 
makins^  the  cold,  rigid,  sharp  fea- 
tures appear  to  move,  and  glimmer, 
snd  gibber  as  it  were,  from  the 
changing  shades.  Close  to  the  head, 
there  was  a  small  door  opening  into 
an  apartment  of  some  kind,  but  the 
coffin  was  placed  so  near  it,  that  one 
eould  not  pass  between  the  body 
snd  the  door. 


**  *  My  good  man,'  said  Treenail,  to 
the  solitary  mourner,  '  I  must  beg 
leave  to  remove  the  body  a  bit,  ana 
have  the  goodness  to  open  that  door.' 

**  *  Door,  yere  honour !  It's  no  door 
o*  mine — and  it's  not  opening  that 
same,  that  old  Phil  CWol  shall 
busy  himself  wid.' 

**  *  Transom,'  said  Mr  Treenail, 
quick  and  sharp, '  remove  the  body.' 
It  was  done* 

'*  'Cruel  heavy  the  old  dame  is,  sir, 
for  all  her  wasted  appearance,'  said 
one  of  the  men. 

**  The  lieutenant  now  ranged  the 
press-gang  against  the  wlill  fronting 
the  door,  and  stepping  into  the  mio- 
dle  of  the  room,  drew  his  pistol  and 
cocked  it  *  Messmates,'  he  sung 
out)  as  if  addressing  the  sculkers  in 
the  other  room,  *  I  know  you  are 
here — the  house  is  surrounded— and 
unless  you  open  that  door  now,  by 
thepowers,  but  I'll  fire  slap  into  you.' 
There  was  a  bustle,  and  a  rumbling 
tumbling  noise  within.  '  My  lads, 
we  are  now  sure  of  our  game,'  sung 
out  Treenail,  with  great  animation. 
*  Sling  that  clumsy  bench  there.' 
He  pointed  to  an  oaken  form  about 
eight  feet  long,  and  nearly  three 
inches  thick.  To  produce  a  two-inch 
rope,  and  junk  it  into  ^iree  lengths, 
and  rig  the  battering-ram,  was  the 
work  of  an  instant  '  One,  two, 
three,' — and  bang  the  door  flew 
open,  and  there  were  our  men  stow- 
ed away,  each  sitting  on  the  top  of 
his  bag,  as  snug  as  could  be,  although 
looking  very  much  like  condemned 
thieves.  We  bound  eight  of  them, 
and  thrusting  a  stretcher  across  their 
backs,  under  their  arms,  and'  lashing 
the  fins  to  the  same  by  good  stout 
lanyards,  we  were  proceeding  to 
stump  our  prisoners  off  to  the  Doat» 
when,  with  the  innate  devilry  that  I 
have  inherited,  I  know  not  how,  but 
the  original  sin  of  which  has  more 
than  once  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  I 
said,  without  addressing  my  superior 
officer,  or  any  one  else,  directly, — •  I 
should  like  now  to  scale  my  pistol 
through  that  coffin.  If  I  miss,  I  can't 
hurt  the  old  woman ;  and  an  eyelet 
hole  in  the  coffin  itself,  will  only  be 
an  act  of  civility  to  the  worms.' " 

'<  I  am  ashamed  of  that  part  of  the 
record,  Mr  Bang.  Pray  draw  your 
pen  through  it" 

**  Pen  !'^  said  he— «*  why,  I  have 
none  at  hand,  Tom,  and  if  I  had,  I 
would  not  expunge  it  I  would  leave 
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it  in  your  power  to  satisfy  your  con-  and  we  were  bowiios;  along  right 
science,  \(  you  can  do  so,  by  draw-  before  it,  rolling  like  the  very  de?il ; 
ing  your  pen  through  it  yourself— a  but  there  was  no  moon,  and  although 
bad  sentiment,  and  cruel  under  the  the  stars  sparkled  brilliantly,  yet  it 
circumstances.  Cringle — but,  come  was  dark,  and  as  we  were  the  stem- 
along.'*  most  of  the  men-of-war,  we  had  the 

'*  iTooked  to  wards  my  superior  offi-  task  of  whipping  in  the  sluggards, 
cer,  who  answered  me  with  a  know-  It  was  my  watch  on  deck.  A  gun  from 
ing  shake  of  the  head.  I  advanced,  the  Commodore,  who  shewed  a 
while  all  was  silent  as  death — the  number  of  lights.  '  What  is  that,  Mr 
sharp  click  of  the  pistol  lock  now  Kennedy  ?*  said  the  Captain  to  the 
Btruck  acutely  on  my  own  ear.  Ipre-  old  gunner. — *  The  Commodore  has 
sented,  when — crash— the  lid  of  the  made  the  night  signal  for  the  stem- 
coffin,  old  woman  and  all,  was  dash-  most  ships  to  maike  more  sail  and 
ed  off  in  an  instant,  the  corpse  flying  close,  sir.'  We  repeated  the  signal- 
up  in  the  air,  and  then  falling  heavily  and  stood  on  hailing  the  dullest  of 
on  the  floor,  rolling  over  and  over,  the  iperchantmen  in  our  neighbour- 
while  a  tall  handsome  fellow,  in  his  hood  to  make  more  sail,  and  firing 
stripped  flannel  shirt  and  blue  trow-  a  'muske^ shot  .now  and  then  over  the 
aers,  aod  the  sweat  pouring  down  over  more  distant  oi  them.  By  and  by  we 
his  face  in  streams,  sat  up  m  the  shell,  saw  a  large  West-Indiaman  suddenly 

*' '  All  right,'  said  Mr  Treenail, —  haul  her  wind,  and  stand  across  our 

*  help  him  out  of  his  berth.'  bows. 

"  He  waspinioned  like  the  rest,  and  '' '  Forward   there/  sung  out  Mr 

forthwith  we  walked  them  all  off  to  Splinter,  '  stand  by  to  fire  a  shot  at 

the  beach.    By  this  time  there  was  that  fellow  from  the  boat  gun  if  be 

an  unusual  bustle  in  the  Holy  Ground,  does  not  bear  up.     What  can  he  be 

and  we  could  bear  many  an  anathe-  after  ? — Sergeant  Armstrong,'  to  a 

ma,  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  ejacu-  marine,  who  was  standing  close  by 

lated  from  many  a  half-opened  door  him,  in  the  waist ; — *  get  a  mubket, 

as  we  passed  along.  We  reached  the  and  fire  over  him.'  It  was.  done,  and 

boat,  and  time  it  was  we  did  so,  for  the  ship  immediately  bore  uponber 

a  number  of  stout  fellows,  who  had  course  again ;  we  now  ranged 


followed  us  In  a  gradually  increasing  side  of  him  on  his  larboard  quarter, 

crowd,  until  they  amounted  to  forty  "  *  Ho,  the  ship,  a  hoy  I' — *•  Hillo  !* 

At  the  fewest,  now  nearly  surround-  was  the  reply.  '  Make  more  sail,  sir, 

ed  us,  and  kept  closing  in.    As  the  and  run  into  the  body  of  the  fleet,  or 

last  of  us  jumped  into  the  boat,  they  I  shall  fire  into  you;  why  don't  you, 

made  a  rush,  so  that  if  we  had  not  sir,  keep  in  the  wake  of  the  Coinmo- 

shoved  off  with  the  speed  of  light,  I  dore  ?'  No  answer, 

think  it  very  likely  that  we  should  "  <  What  meant  you  by  haulmg 

have  been  overpowered.    However,  your  wind  just  now,  sir  T 

we  reached  the  ship  in  safety,  and  '**  Yesh,  Yesb,' at  length  responded 

the  day  following  we  weighed,  and  a  voice  from  the  merchantman, 

stood  out  to  sea  with  our  convoy.  '* '  Something  wrong  here,'  said  Mr 

**  A  line-of-battle  ship  led— and  two  Splinter.    '  Back  your  maintopsail, 

frigates  and  three  sloops  of  our  class  sir,  and  hoist  a  light  at  the  peak;  I 

were  stationed  on  the  outskirts  of  shall  send  a  boat  on  board  of  you. 

the  fleet,  whipping  them  inas  it  were.  Boatswain's  mate,  pipe  away  the 

Nothing    particular    happened    for  crew  of  the  jolly  boat.'     We  also 

three  weeks.    We  made  Madeira  in  backed  our  maintopsail,  and  were  in 

fourteen  days,  looked  }n,  but  did  not  the  act  of  lowering  down  the  boat, 

anchor."  when  the  officer  rattled  out  '  Keep 

^'Ahem,  ahem,"  said  Aaron — 'su-  all  fast,  with  the  boat;  Ican'tcom- 

perb  island — magnificent  mountains  prehend  that  chap's  manoeuvres  for 

— white  town,' — and  all  very  fine  the  soul  of  me.    He  has  not  hove-to.' 

I  make  no  doubt,"  as  he  read  on.  Once  more  we  were  within  pistol- 

"  On  this  evening,  (we  had  by  shot  of  him.  *  Why  don't  you  heafc- 

this  time  progressed  into  the  trades,  to,  sir?'   All  silent, 

and  were  within  three  hundred  miles  ''  Presently  we  could  perceive  a 

of  Barbadoes,)  the  sun  bad  set  bright  confusion  and  noise  of  struggling 

and  clear,  after  a  most  beautiful  day,  on  board,  and  angry  voices,  aa  if 
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people  were  trying  to  force  their 
way  up  the  hatchvrays  from  below ; 
and  a  heavy  thumping  on  the  deck, 
and  a  creaking  o^  the  blocks,  and 
rattling  of  the  cordage,  while  the 
mainyard  was  first  braced  one  way, 
and  then  another,  as  if  two  parties 
were  striving  for  the  mastery.  At 
lenj^h  a  voice  hailed  distinctly.  *  We 

are  captured  by  a •'  A  sudden 

sharp  cry,  and  a  splash  overboard, 
told  of  some  fearful  deed. 

"  *  We  are  taken  by  a  privateer,  or 
pirate,'  sung  out  another  voice.  This 
was  followed  by  a  heavy  crunching 
blow,  as  when  the  spike  of  a  butcher's 
axe  is  driven  through  a  bullock's 
forehead  deep  into  the  brain. 

**  By  this  the  captain  was  on  deck, 
all  hands  had  been  called,  and  the 
word  had  been  passed  to  clear  away 
two  of  the  foremost  carronades  on 
the  starboard  side,  and  to  load  them 
with  grape. 

*"  On  board  there — get  below,  all 
70a  of  the  Enfflish  crew,  as  I  shall 
fire  with  grape.'^ 

**  The  hint  was  now  taken.  The  ship 
at  length  came  to  the  wind — we 
rounded  to,  under  her  lee — and  an 
armed  boat,  with  Mr  Treenail,  and 
myself,  and  sixteen  men,  with  cut- 
lasses, were  sent  on  board. 

"  We  jumped  on  deck,  and  at  the 
gangway,  Mr  Treenail  stumbled,  and 
lell  over  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  no 
doubt  the  one  who  had  hailed  last, 
with  his  scull  cloven  to  the  eyes, 
and  a  broken  cutlass  blade  sticking 
in  the  gash.  We  were  immediately 
accosted  by  the  mate,  who  was 
lashed  down  to  a  ringbolt  close  by 
the  bits,  with  his  hands  tied  at  the 
wrists  by  sharp  cords,  so  tightly, 
that  the  blood  was  spouting  from 
beneath  his  nails. 

***We  have  been  surprised  by  a 
privateer  schooner,  sir;  thelieutenant 
of  her,  and  twelve  men,  are  now  in 
the  cabin.' 

**  *  Where  are  the  rest  of  the  crew  ?' 

" '  All  secured  in  Uie  forecastle, 
except  the  second  mate  and  boat- 
swain, the  men  who  hailed  you  just 
now ;  the  last  was  knocked  on  the 
"^ad,  and  the  former  was  stabbed 
and  thrown  overboard.' 

"  We  immediately  released  the 
^en,  eighteen  in  number,  and  armed 
them  with  boarding  pikes.  •  What 
J^\  is  that  astern  of  us?'  said 
Treenail  to  the  mate.    Before  he 


could  answer,  a  shot  from  the  brig 
fired  at  the  privateer,  shewed  she 
w'&s  broad  awake.  Next  moment 
Captain  Deadeye  hailed.  '  Have  you 
mastered  the  prize  crew,  Mr  Tree- 
nail ?' — *  Aye,  aye,  sir.* — *  Then  keep 
your  course,  and  keep  two  lights 
hoisted  at  your  mizen  peak  during 
the  night,  and  blue  Peter  at  the  main- 
topsail  yardarm ;  when  the  day 
breaks,  I  shall  haul  my  wind  after 
the  suspicious  sail  in  your  wake.' 

'*  Another  shot,  and  another,  from 
the  brig.  By  this  the  lieutenant  had 
descended  to  the  cabin  followed  by 
his  people,  while  the  merchant  crew 
once  more  took  charge  of  the  ship, 
crowding  sail  into  the  body  of  the 
fleet 

"  I  followed  him  close,  pistol  and 
cutlass  in  hand,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  scene  that  presented  itself 
when  I  entered.  The  cabin  was  that 
of  a  vessel  of  five  hundred  tons,  ele- 

fantly  fitted  up;  the  panels  were 
lied  with  crimson  cloth,  and  gold 
mouldings,  with  superb  damask 
hangings  before  the  stern  windows 
and  the  side  berths,  and  brilliantly 
lighted  up  by  two  large  swinging 
lamps  hung  from  the  deck  above, 
which  were  reflected  from,  and  mul- 
tiplied in,  several  plate  glass  mirrors 
in  the  panels.  In  the  recess,  which 
in  cold  weather  had  been  occupied 
by  the  stove,  now  stood  a  splendid 
cabinet  piano,  the  silk  corresponding 
with  the  crimson  cloth  of  the  panels ; 
it'was  open,  a  Leghorn  bonnet  with 
a  green  veil,  a  parasol,  and  two  long 
wnite  gloves,  as  if  recently  pulled  off, 
lay  on  it,  with  the  very  mould  of  the 
hands  in  them. 

''The  rudder  case  was  particularly 
beautiful;  it  was  a  richly  carved  and 
gilded  palm-tree,  the  stem  painted 
white,  and  interlaced  with  golden 
fretwork,  like  the  lozenges  of  a  pine- 
apple, while  the  leaves  spread  up 
and  abroad  on  the  roof. 

**  The  table  was  laid  for  supper, 
with  cold  meat,  and  wine,  and  a 

f>rofusion  of  silver  things,  all  spark- 
ing brightly;  but  it  was  in  great 
disorder,  wine  spilt,  and  glasses 
broken,  and  dishes  with  meat  upset, 
and  knives,  and  forks,  and  spoons, 
scattered  all  about.  She  was  evi- 
dently one  of  those  London  West 
Indiamen,  on  board  of  which  I  knew 
there  was  much  splendour  and  great 
comfort.  But,  alas  I  the  hand  oflaw-  - 
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less  violence  bad  been  tbere.    The  overpowered  with  thanks,  one  dan- 
captaiD  lay  across  the  table,  with  his  cing,  one  crying,  one  laughing,  and 
head  hanging  over  the  side  of  it  next  another  praying.  But,  mercifufHea- 
to  U8,aud  unable  to  help  himself,  with  ven !  what  an  object  met  our  eyes ! 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  Drawing  aside  the  curtain  that  con- 
a  gag  in  his  mouth;  his  face  purple  cealed  a  sofa,  fitted  into  a  recess,  tiiere 
from  the  blood  running  to  his  head,  lay,  more  dead  than  alive,  a  tall  and 
and  the  white  of  his  eyes  turned  up,  most  beautiful  girl,  her  head  resting 
While  his  loud  stertorous  breathing  on  her  left  arm,  her  clothes  dishe- 
but  too  clearly  indicated  the  rupture  ,  veiled  and  torn,  blood  on  her  bosom, 
of  a  vessel  on  the  brain.  and  foam  on  her  mouth,  with  her 
**  He  was  a  stout  portly  man,  and  long  dark  hair  loose  and  dishevelled, 
although  we  releasea  him  on  the  in-  and  covering  the  upper  part  of  her 
Rtant,  and  had  him  bled,  and  threw  deadly   pale    face,    through  which 
water  on  his  face,  and  did  all  we  her  wild  sparkling  black  eyes,  pro- 
could  for  him,  he  never  spoke  after*  truding  from  their  sockets,  glanced 
wards,  and  died  in  half  an  hour.  and  glared  with  the  fire  ol  a  ma- 
**  Four  gentlemanly-looking  men  niac*s,  while  her  blue  lips  kept  gib- 
were  sitting  at  table,  lashed  to  their  bering  an  incoherent  prayer  one  mo- 
chairs,  pale  and  trembling,  while  ment,  and  the  next  imploring  mercy, 
six    of    the    most    ruffian- looking  as  if  she  bad  still  been  in  the  hands 
scoundrels  I  ever  beheld,  stood  on  of  those  who  knew  not  the  name; 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  in  a  row  and  anon,  a  low  hysterical  laugh 
fronting  us,  with  the  light  from  the  made  our  very  blood  freeze  in  our 
lamps  shining  full  on  them.     Three  bosoms,  which  soon  ended  in  a  long 
of  them  were  small,  but  very  square  dismal  yell,  as  she  rolled  off  the 
roulattoes;  one  was  a  South  Ameri-  couch  upon  the  hard  deck,  and  lay 
can  Indian,  with  the  square  high-  in  a  dead  faint 
boned  visage,  and  long,  lank,  black  **  Alas  the  day  I  a  maniac  she  was 
glossy  hair  of  his  cast.    These  four  from  that  hour.    She  was  the  only 
had  no  clothing  besides  their  trow-  daughter  of  the  murdered  master  of 
sers,  and    stood  with    their   arms  the  ship,  and  never  awoke  in  her  un- 
folded, in  all  the  calmness  of  despe-  clouded  reason,  to  the  fearful  con- 
rate  men,  caught  in  the  very  fact  of  sciousness  of  her  own  dishonovrand 
some  horrible  atrocity,  which  they  her  parent's  death." 
knew  shut  out  all  hope  of  mercy.  <*  Tom,*'  said  Banff, "  that  is  a  me- 
The  two  others  were  white  French-  lancholy  affair,  I  can  t  read  any  more 
men,  tall,  bushy- whiskered,  sallow  of  it.    What  followed?  Tell  us." 
desperadoes,  but  still,  wonderful  to  **  Why  the   Torch  captured  the 
relate,  with,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  schooner,  sir,  and  we  left  the  priva- 
manners  of  gentlemen.  One  of  them  teer*s  men  at  Barbadoes  to  meet  their 
squinted,  and  had  a  hair- lip,  which  reward,  and  several  of  the  merchaot 
gave  him  a  horrible  expression.  They  sailors  were  turned  over  to  the  guard- 
were  dressed  in  white  trowsers  and  ship,  to  prove  the  facts  in  the  firet 
shirts,  yellow  silk  sashes  round  their  instance,  and  to  serve  his  Majesty  as 
waists,  and  a  sort  of  blue  uniform  jac-  impressed  men  in  the  second." 
kets,  blue  Gascon  caps, with  the  peaks,  **  Ah,*'  said  Aaron  again,'  **  roelan- 
from  each  of  which  depended  a  large  choly  indeed,  and  but  scrimp  mea- 
bullion  tassel,  hanging  down  on  one  sure  of  justice  to  the  poor  ships 
side  of  their  heads.  The  whole  party  crew.    But  let  us  get  on.*' 
had  apparently  made  up  their  minds  **  Anchored  at  Carlisle  Bay,  Bar- 
that  resistance  was  vain,  for  tlieir  badoes. — Town  seemed  built  of  csrds 
gistols  and  cutlasses,  some  of  them  — black   faces — showy    dresses  of 
loody,  had  all  been  laid  on  the  table,    the  negroes^— dined  at  Mr  G '^ 

with  the  huts  and  handles  towards  — rcapital  dinner — little  breeze  mill 

us,  contrasting  horribly  with  the  glit-  at  the  end  of  the  room,  that  pumped 

tering  equipage  of  steel,  and  crystal,  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  water  into 

and  silver  things,  on  the  snow-white  a  trough  of  tin,  perforated  with  small 

damask  table-cloth.  They  were  im-  holes,  below  which,  and  exposed  to 

mediately  seized,  and  ironed,  to  which  the  breeze,  were  ranged  the  wine  and 

they  submitted  in  silence.    We  next  liqueurs,  idl  in  cotton  bags ;  the  wa- 

released  the  passengers,  and  were  ter  then  flowed  into  a  well,  whtre 
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the  pump  wBft  stepped,  and  thus  was 
a^o  pumped  up  and  kept  circula- 

**  Deuced  good  contrirance  that 
same,  ah,"  aaid  Gelid. 

*'  Landed  the  artillery,  the  bqI- 
diers,  oiBcerSy  and  the  Spanish  Ca- 
non." 

**  Ob,  discharged  the  whole  bat- 
tery, eh  ?*'  said  Aaron. 

"  Next  morning,  weighed  at  day- 
dawn»  and  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
bright  blue  waters  of  Carlisle  Bay,  and 
the  smiling  fields  and  tall  cocoapuut 
trees  of  the  beautiful  island.  In  a 
week  after  we  arrived  off  the  east  end 
of  Jamaica,  and  that  same  evening, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  ad- 
miral on  the  Windward  Island  station, 
we  hove  to  in  Bull  Bay/  in  order 
to  land  despatches,  and  secure  our 
tithe  of  the  crews  of  the  merchant- 
vessels  bound  for  Kingston,  and  the 
ports  to  leeward,  as  they  passed  us. 
We  had  fallen  in  with  a  pilot  canoe 
off  Morant  Bay  with  four  negroes  on 
board,  who  requested  us  to  hoist  in 
their  boat,  and  take  them  all  on  board, 
as  the  pilot  schooner,  to  which  they 
belonged,  had  that  morning  bore  up 
for  Kingston,  and  left  instructions  to 
tliem  to  follow  her  in  the  first  vessel 
appearing  afterwards.  We  did  so, 
and  now,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  the 
captain  came  up  to  Mr  Treenail. 

•*<  Why,  Mr  Treenail,  I  think  we 
had  better  heave  to  for  the  night, 
and  in  this  case  I  shall  want  you  to 
go  in  the  cutter  to  Port  Royal  to  de- 
liver the  despatches  onboard  the  flag- 
ship.* 

*' '  I  don't  think  the  admiral  will  be 
at  Port  Royal,  sir,'  responded  the 
lieutenant;  'and,  if  I  might  suggest, 
those  black  chaps  have  offered  to 
take  me  ashore  here  on  the  Palisa' 
does,  a  narrow  spit  of  land,  not  above 
one  hundred  yards  across,  that  di- 
vides the  harbour  from  the  ocean, 
and  to  haul  the  canoe  across,  and 
take  me  to  the  agent's  house  in  King- 
ston, who  will  doubtless  f^ank  me  up 
to  the  Pen,  where  the  Admiral  re- 
sides, and  I  shall  thus  deliver  the 
letters,  and  be  back  again  by  day-' 
dawn.' 

<* '  Not  a  bad  plan,'  said  old  Dead- 
eye  ; '  put  it  in  execution,  and  1  will 
go  below  and  get  the  despatches  im- 
mediately.' 

''The  canoe  was  once  more  hoisted 
out;  the  three  black  fellows,  the  pi* 
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lot  of  the  ship  continuing  on  board, 
jumped  into  her  alongside. 

*' '  Had  you  not  better  take  a  cou- 
ple of  hands  with  you,  Mr  Treenail?' 
said  the  skipper. 

'"Why,no,sir;  Idon't  think  I  shall 
want  them,  but  if  you  will  spare  mo 
Mr  Cringle  I  will  be  obliged,  in  case 
I  want  any  help.' 

'*  We  shoved  off,  and  as  the  glowing 
sun  dipped  under  Portland  Point,  as 
the  tongue  of  land  that  runs  out  about 
four  miles  to  the  southward,  on  the 
western  side  of  Port  Bloyal  harbour, 
is  called,  we  arrived  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  Palisadoes.  The  surf, 
at  the  particular  spot  we  steered  for, 
did  not  break  on  the  shore  in  a  roll- 
ing curling  wave,  as  it  usually  does, 
but  smoothed  away  under  the  lee  of 
a  small  sandy  promontory  that  ran 
out  into  the  sea,  about  half  a  cable's 
length  to  windward,  and  then  slid  up 
the  smooth  white  8and,without  break- 
ing, in  a  deep  clear  green  swell,  for 
the  space  of  twenty  yards,  gradually 
shoaling  until  it  frothed  away  in  a 
shallow  white  fringe,  that  buzzed  as 
it  receded  back  into  the  deep  green 
sea,  until  it  was  again  propelled  for- 
ward by  the  succeeding  billow. 

** '  1  say, friend  Bungo,  how  shall  we 
manage  V  You  don't  mean  to  swamp 
us  in  a  shove  through  that  surf,  do 
you  ?'  said  Mr  Treenail. 

" '  No  fear,  massa,  if  you  and  toder 
leetle  man-of-war  Buccra,  only  keep 
dem  seat  when  we  rise  on^e  crest 
of  de  swell  dere.' 

**  We  sat  quiet  enough.  Treenail 
was  coolness  itself,  and  I  aped  him 
as  well  as  I  could.  The  loud  mur- 
mur— I  may  as  well  call  it  roar  of 
the  sea— was  trying  enough  as  we  ap- 
proached, buoyed  on  the  last  long 
undulation. 

" '  Now  sit  still,  massa,  bote.' 

«  We  sank  down  into  the  trough, 
and  presently  were  hove  forwards 
with  a  smooth  sliding  motion  up 
on  the  beach — until,  grit,  grit,  we 
stranded  on  the  cream- coloured  sand, 
high  and  dry. 

" '  Now  jomp,  massa,  jomp.' 

''  We  leapt  with  all  our  strength, and 
thereby  toppled  down  on  our  noses ; 
the  sea  receded,  and  before  the  next 
billow  approached,  we  had  run  the 
canoe  twenty  yards  beyond  high  wa- 
ter mark. 

**  It  was  the  work  of  a  very  few 
minutes  to  haul  the  canoe  across  the 
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Hand-bank,  and  to  launch  itonce  more 
in  the  placid  waters  of  the  harbour 
of  Kingston.  We  pulled  across  to- 
wards the  town,  until  we  landed  at 
the  bottom  of  Hanover  Street,  the 
lights  from  the  cabin  windows  of  the 
merchantmen  glimmering  as  we  pass- 
ed, and  the  town  only  discernible  from 
a  solitary  sparkle  here  and  there. 
But  the  contrast  when  we  landed 
was  very  striking.  We  had  come 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night  in 
comparative  xjuietness,  and  in  two 
hours,  from  the  time  we  had  left  the 
old  Torch,  we  w6re  transferred  from 
her  orderly  deck  to  the  bustle  of  a 
crowded  town. 

"  One  of  our  crew  undertook  to  be 
the  guide  to  the  agent's  house.  We 
arrived  before  it.  It  was  a  large 
mansion,  and  we  could  see  lights 
glimmering  in  the  ground  floor,  but 
It  was  gaily  lit  up  aloft.  The  house 
itself  stood  back  from  the  street, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  an 
iron  railing. 

**  We  knocked  at  the  outer  gate, 
but  no  one  answered.  At  length  our 
black  guides  found  out  a  bell-pull, 
and  presently  the  clang  of  a  bell  re- 
sounded throughout  the  mansion. 
Still  no  one  answered.  I  pushed 
against  the  door,  and  found  it  was 
open,  and  Mr  Treenail  and  myself 
immediately  ascended  a  flight  of  six 
marble  steps,  and  stood  in  the  lower 

Eiazza,  witn  the  hall,  or  lower  vesti- 
ule,  before  us.  We  entered.  A 
very  .well-dressed  brown  woman, 
who  was  sitting  at  her  work  at  a 
small  table,  along  with  two  young 
girls  of  the  same  complexion,  in* 
stantly  rose  to  receive  us. 

**  *  Beg  pardon,'  said  Mr  Treenail, 
*  pray,  is  this  Mr 's  house  ?' 


"  *  Yes,  sir,  it  is.' 

*< '  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
say  if  he  be  at  home  ?* 

**  *  Oh  yes,  sir,  he  is  dere  upon 
dinner  wid  company,'  said  the  lady. 

*<  *  Well,'  conlmued  the  lieutenant, 
'  say  to  him  that  an  ofliicer  of  his 
Majesty's  sloop,  Torch,i8  below,  with 
despatches  for  the  Admiral.' 

"  *  Surely,  sir — surely,'  the  dark 
lady  continued — *  follow  me,  sir,  and 
dat  small  gentleman,  [Thomas  Crin- 
gle, Esquire,  no  less,]  him  will  bet- 
ter follow  me  too.' 

"We  left  the  room,  and  turning  to 
the  right,  landed  in  the  lower  piazza 
of  the  house,  fronting  the  north.    A 


large  clumsy  stair  occupied  the  east- 
ernmost  end,  with  a  massive  nialio- 

?^any  balustrade,  but  the  whole  nf- 
air  below  was  very  ill  lit  up.  The 
brown  lady  preceded  us,  and  plant- 
ing herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, began  to  shout  to  some  one— 
'  Toby,  Toby — buccra  gentleman  ar- 
rive, Toby.'  But  DO  Toby  responded 
to  the  call. 

'*  •  My  dear  madam,'  said  Treenail, 
'I  have  little  time  for  ceremony. 
Pray  usher  us  up  into  Mr 's  pre- 
sence.' 

"  *  Den  follow  me,  gentlemen, 
please.' 

**  Forthwith  we  all  ascended  the 
dark  staircase,  until  we  reached  the 
firet  landing-place,  when  we  heard  a 
noise  as  of  two  negroes  wrangling 
above  us  on  the  dark  staircase. 

" '  You  rascal,'  sang  out  one, '  take 
dat,  lam  you,  for  teal  my  wittal'— 
then  a  sharp  crack,  as  if  he  bad 
smote  the  culprit  across  the  pate; 
whereupon,  like  a  shot,  a  black  fel- 
low, in  a  handsome  livery,  trundled 
down,  pursued  by  another  servant 
with  a  large  silver  ladle  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  was  belabouring  the 
fugitive  over  his  flint-hard  skull, 
right  against  our  hostess,  with  the 
drumstick  of  a  turkey  in  his  band,  or 
raUier  in  his  mouth.  <  Top,  you  tief 
— top,  you  tief— for  me  piece  dat,' 
shouted  the  pursuer.  '  You  dam  ras- 
call,'  quoth  the  dame^but  she  bad 
no  time  to  utter  another  word  before 
the  fugitive  pitched,  with  all  his 
weight,  right  against  her ;  and  at  the 
very  moment  another  servant  came 
trundling  down  with  a  large  tray  full 
of  all  kinds  of  meats — and  I  especial- 
ly remember  that  two  large  crystal 
stands  of  jellies  composed  part  of  his 
load — so  there  we  were  regularly 
capsized,  and  caught  all  of  a  heap  in 
the  dark  landing-place,  half  way  up 
the  stair,  and  down  the  other  flight 
tumbled  our  guide,  with  Mr  Treenail 
and  myselfi  and  the  two  blackies,  on 
the  top  of  her,  rolling  in  our  descent 
over,  or  rather  into  another  large 
mahogany  tray,  which  had  just  been 
carried  out,  with  a  tureen  of  turtle- 
soup  in  it,  and  a  dish  of  roast-beef, 
and  platefuls  of  land-  crabs,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  all  besides.  The 
crash  reached  the  ear  of  the  landlord, 
who  was  seated  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  in  the  upper  piazza,  a  long 
gallery  about  fifty  feet  long  by  four- 
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teen  wide,  and  he  immediately  ros^ 
and  ordered  his  butler  to  take  a  light. 
When  be  came  down  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  uproar,  1  shall  never  for- 
get the  scene.  There  was,  first  of  all, 
mine  host,  a  remarkably  neat  per- 
Boaage»  standine  on  the  polished  ma- 
hogany stair,  three  steps  above  his 
servantywho  was  a  very  well-dressed 
respectable  elderly  negro,  with  a 
candle  in  each  hand;  and  beneath 
him,  on  the  landing-place,  lay  two 
trays  of  viands,  broken  tureens  of 
soup,  fragments  of  dishes,  and  frac- 
tured glasses,  and  a  chaos  of  eat- 
ables and  drinkables,  and  table-gear 
scattered  all  about,  amidst  which  lay 
scrambling  my  lieutenant  and  my- 
self, the  old  brown  house-keeper, 
and  the  two  negro  servants,  all  more 
or  leas  covered  with  gravy  and  wine 
dregs.  However,  after  a  good  laugh, 
we  all  gathered  ourselves  up,  ana  at 
length  we  were  ushered  on  the 
scene.  Mine  host,  after  stifling  his 
laughter  the  best  way  he  could, 
again  sat  dovm  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  sparkling  with  crystal  and 
waxlights,  while  a  superb  lamp  hung 
overhead.  '  The  company  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  naval  and  military 
men,  but  there  was  also  a  sprink- 
ling of  civilians,  or  mufteeSy  to  use 
a  West  India  expression.  Most 
of  them  rose  as  we  entered,  and 
after  they  had  taken  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  had  their  laugh  at  our 
mishap,  our  landlord  retired  to  one 
side  with  Mr  Treenail,  while  I,  poor 
little  middy  as  I  was,  remained 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  room,  close 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  gentle- 
man who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table 
had  his  back  towards  me,  and  was 
not  at  first  aware  of  my  presence. 
Bat  the  guest  at  his  right  hand,  a 
happy-looidng,  red-faced,  well-dress- 
ed man,  soon  drew  his  attention  to- 
wards me.  The  party  to  whom  I  was 
thus  indebted  seemed  a  very  jovial- 
looking  personage,  and  appeared  to  be 
weU  known  to  all  hands,  and  indeed 
the  life  of  the  party,  for,  like  Falstaff, 
he  was  not  only  witty  in  himself, 
but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others." 

When  he  had  read  thus  far,  Mr 
Bang  looked  at  me  with  a  sly  twin- 
kle of  his  eye,  and  a  shake  of  his  head. 
"  Ah,  you  villain !  But  let  me  pro- 
ceed." 

"  The  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
pointed   me  out  immediately  rose. 


made  his  bow,  ordered  a  chair,  and 
made  room  for  me  beside  himself, 
where  the  moment  it  was  known  that 
we  wer^  direct  from  home,  such  a  vol- 
ley of  questions  was  firedoffatme,that 
I  did  nut  know  which  to  answer  first. 
At  leng:h,  after  Treenail  had  taken  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  the  agent  start- 
ed him  off  to  the  Admiral'sTen  in  his 
own  gig,  and  I  was  desired  to  stay 
where  1  was  until  he  returned. 

"  Why,  1  say,  Tom,"  again  quoth 
Aaron,  **  I  never  knew  before  that 
you  were  in  Jamaica,  at  the  period 
you  here  write  of." 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  scarcely  can 
say  that  I  was  there,  my  visit  was  so 
hurried." 

"  Hurried  I"  rejoined  he,  "hurried 
—by  no  means,  were  you  not  in  the 
island  for  four  or  five  hours?  Ah, 
long  enough  to  have  authorized  your 
writing  an  anti- slavery  pamphlet  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages." 

I  smiled. 

**  Oh,  you  may  laugh,  my  boy,  but 
it  is  true— oh  what  a  subject  for  an 
anti- slavery  lecture — li8ten  and  be 
instructed," — here  our  friend  shook 
himself  as  a  bruiser  does  to  ascertain 
that  all  is  right  before  he  throws  up 
his  guard,  and  for  the  first  five  mi- 
nutes he  only  jerked  his  right  shoul- 
der this  way  and  his  left  shoulder 
t'other  way,  while  his  fins  walloped 
down  against  his  sides  like  empty 
sleeves — at  length  as  he  warmed — 
he  stretched  forth  his  arms  like  Saint 
Paul  in  the  Cartoon — and  although 
he   now  and  then  could  not  help 
sticking    his    tongue  in  his  cheek, 
still  the  exhibition  was  so  true  and 
60  exquisitely  comical,  that  I  never 
shall  forget  it. — "  The  whole  white 
inhabitants  of  Kingston  are  luxu- 
rious monsters,  living  in  more  than 
Eastern  splendour;  and   their  uni- 
versal practice,  during  their  mag- 
nificent repasts,  is  to  entertain  them- 
selves, by  compelling  their  black  ser- 
vants to  belabour  each  other  across 
the  pate  with  silver  ladles,  and  to 
stick  drumsticks  of  turkeys  down 
each  other's  throats.  Merciful  heaven  I 
— only  picture  the  miserable  slaves, 
each  with  the  spaul  of  a  turkey  stick- 
ing in  his  gob ;  dwell  upon  that,  my 
dearly  beloved  hearers,  dwell  upon 
that— and  then  let  those  who  have 
the  atrocious  hardihood  to  do  so, 
speak  of  the  kindlinessof  theplanters' 
hearts.    Kindliness!    kindliness,    to 
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cram  the  leg  of  a  turkey  down  a  the  West  Indies.    Thia  I  will  prove 

man's  throat,  while  hia  jroke-fellow  to  you  on  the  oath  of  six  disBentiog 

in  bondage  is  fracturing  his  tender  clergymen.     No.    What  then  is  the 

woolly  ^ull — for  all  negroes,  as  is-  inference?   Oh,  is  it  not  palpable? 

well  known,  have  craniums,  much  Do  you  not  every  day,  as  jurors,  hang 

thinner,  and  more  fragile  than  an  egg-  men  on  circumstantial  evidence?  Are 

shell — with  so  tremendous  a  weapon  not  many  of  yourselves  hanged  and 

as  a  silver  ladle  ?  Aye, a  silver  ladle  I ! !  transported  every  year,  on  the  simple 

Some  people  make  light  of  a  silver,  fact  being  proved,  of  yourheingfound 

ladle  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  stooping  down  in  pity  over  some  poor 

— it  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  slight  af-  fellow  with  a  broken  head,  with  your 

fair,  and  that  the  blows  inflicted  by  hands  in  his  breeches' pockets  in  order 

it  are  mere  child's  play.    If  any  of  to  help  him  up  ?    And  can  yoa  fail 

you,  my  beloved  hearers,  labour  un-  to  draw  the  proper  inference  hn  the 

der  this  delusion,  and  will  allow  me,  present   case  ?    Oh,   no !    no  I   my 

for  your  edification,  to  hammer  you  friends,  it  is  the  blood  of  the  Negroes 

about  the  chops  with  one  of  the  that  is  used  in  these  refining  pande- 

aforesaid  silver  soup-ladles  of  those  moniums—of  the  poor  Negroes,  who 

yellow  tyrants,   for   one  little  half  are  worth  one  hundred  pounds  a- 

hour,  I  pledge  myself  .the  delusion  piece  to  their  masters,  and  on  whose 

shall  be  dispelled  once  and  for  ever,  health  and  capacity  for  work  these 

Well  then,  after  this  fearful  scene  has  same  planters  absolutely  and  entirely 

continued  for,   I  dare  not  say  how  depend." 

long — the  black  butler — ay,  the  black  Here  our  friend  gathered  all  bit 

butler,    a    slave   himself-^oh,    my  energies,  and  began  to  roar  like  a 

friends,  even  the  black  butlers  are  perfect  bull  of  Basfaan,  and  to  swing 

slaves— the  very  men  who  minister  his  arms  about  like   the  sails  of  a 

the  wine  in  health   which  maketh  wind-mill,  and  to  stamp  and  jump, 

their  hearts  glad,  and  the  castor  oil  and  lollop  about  with  his  body  as  he 

in  sickness,  which  maketh  them  any  went  on. 

thing  but  of  a  cheerful  countenance —  '  <<  Well,  this  butler,  this  poor  black 
this  very  black  butler  is  desired,  on  butler — this  poor  black  slave  butler 
peril  of  having  a  drumstick  stuck  — this  poor  black  Christian  4ave  but- 
into  his  own  gizzard  also,  and  his  ler — ^for  he  may  have  been  a  Chrli- 
skuU  fractured  by  the  aforesaid  iron  tiao,  and  most  likely  was  a  Cbria- 
ladies — red  hot,  it  may  be — aye,  and  tian,  and  indeed  must  have  been  a 
who  shall  say  they  are  not  full  of  Christian^is  enforced,  after  all  the 
molten  lead  f  yes,  molten  lead—-  cruelties  already  related,  on  pain  of 
does  not  our  reverend  brother  Lach-  being  choked  with  the  leg  of  a  tnr- 
rimse  Roarem  say  that  the  ladles  might  key  himself,  and  having  molten  lead 
have  been  full  of  molten  lead,  and  poured  down  his  own  throat,  to  do 
what  evidence  have  we  on  the  other  what  ? — who  would  not  weep  ?— to- 
side,  that  they  vsere  not  full  of  molten  to— to  chuck  each  of  his  fellow-ter- 
1  ead  ?  Why,  none  at  al  1,  none — nothing  van ts,  poor  miserable  creatures  I  each 
but  the  oatha  of  all  the  naval  and  with  a  bone  in  his  throat,  and  molten 
military  ofiicers  who  have  ever  served  lead  in  his  belly,  and  a  fractured 
in  these  pestilent  settlements ;  and  of  skull — to  chuck  them,  neck  and  croup, 
all  the  planters  and  merchants  in  the  one  after  another,  down  a  dark  etair- 
West  Indies,  the  interested  planters  case,  a  pitch-dark  staircase,  amidst  a 
— those  planters  who  suborn  all  the  chaos  ofpUtes  and  dishes,  and  the  bard- 
navy  and  army  to  a  man — those  est  and  most  expensive  china,  and  the 
planters  whose  molasses  is  but  an'  finest  cut  crystal — that  the  wounds  in- 
other  name  fur  human  blood.  (Here  flictjed  maybe  the  keener — and  silver 
a  large  puff  and  blow,  and  a  swabifi-  spoons,  and  knives  and  forks.  Yea, 
cation  of  the  white  handkerchief,  my  Christian  brethren,  carving-knives 
while  the  congregation  blow  a  flou-  and  pitchforks  right  down  on  the  top 
rish  of  trumpets.)  My  friends —  of  their  brown  mistresses,  who  are 
(another  puff)— my<  friends — we  all  thereby  invariably  bruised  like  tbe 
know,  my  friends, that  bullocks*  blood  clown  in  the  pantomime — ^at  least  as 
is  largely  used  in  the  sugar  refineries  I  am  told  he  is,  for  /never  go  to  suck 
in  England,  but  alas  I  there  is  no  bul-  profane  places — oh,  no ! — bruised  as 
locks'  blood  used  in  the  refineries  in  flat  as  pancakes,  and  genenlly  nlu^ 
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dered  outright  on  the  ipot  Laat  of  all 
the  landlord  geta  up,  and  kicka  the 
miserable  butler  himself  down  "after 
hts  mates,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Hf  ing  mass ;  and  this  not  once  and 
anray,  but  every  day  in  the  week, 
Sundays  not  excepted.  Oh,  my  dear, 
dear  hearers,  can  you — can  you,  with 
your  fleshly  hearts  thumping  and 
bumping  against  your  small  ribs,  for- 
get the  black  butler,  and  the  mulatto 
concubines,  and  the  pitchforks,  and 
ihe  iron  ladles  full  of  molten  lead  ? 
My  feelings  overpower  me,  I  must 
conclude.  Go  in  peace,  and  ponder 
these  things  in  your  hearts,  and  pay 
your  sixpences  at  the  doors.— i^xeim/ 
omnes,  piping  their  eyes,  and  blowing 
Uieir  noses. 

Our  shouts  of  laughter  interrupted 
our  friend,  who  never  moved  a 
muscle.    Presently  he  proceeded. 

**  The  whole  party  seemed  very 
happy*  my  boon  ally  was  fun  itself, 
and  I  was  much  entertained  with 
the  mess  he  made  when  any  of  the 
foreigners  at  table  addressed  him 
in  French  or  Spanish.  1  was  parti- 
cularly struck  with  a  small,  thin, 
dark  Spaniard,  who  told  very  feel- 
ingly how  the  very  night  before,  on 
returning  home  from  a  party  to  his 
own  lodgings,  on  passinj^  through 
the  piazza,  he  stumbled  against  some- 
thing heavy  that  lay  in  his  grass- 
hammock,  which  usually  hung  there. 
He  called  for  a  light,  when,  to  his 
horror,  he  found  the  body  of  his  old 
and  faithful  valet  lying  in  it,  dead 
'and  cold,  with  a  knife  sticking  un- 
der bis  fifth  rib — no  doubt  intended 
for  his  master.  The  speaker  was 
Bolivar.  About  miJbight,  Mr  Tree- 
nail returned,  we  shook  hiinds  with 

Mr  ,   and    once  more  shoved 

off;  and  guided  by  the  lights  shewn 
on  board  the  Torch,  we  were  safe 
home  again  by  three  in  the  morning, 
when  we  immediately  made  sail,  and 
nothing  particular  happened  until 
we  arrived  within  a  day's  sail  of 
l!9aaaaub  It  seemed,  that  about  a 
week  before,  a  large  American  brig, 
bound  from  Havanna  to  Boston,  had 
been  captured  in  this  very  channel 
by  one  of  our  men-of-war  schooners, 
and  c^iried  into  Nassau.  Out  of 
thb  same  port  of  Nassau,  New  Pro- 
vidence, for  their  own  security  the 
Authorities  had  fitted  a  small  schoon- 
er, carrying  six  guns,  and  twenty- 
four  men.    She  was  commanded  by 


a  very  gallant  fellow— there  is  no  dis- 
puting that-*for  in  a  fine  clear  night, 
when  all  the  officers  were  below 
rummaging  in  their  kits  for  the  kill- 
ing things  they  should  array  them- 
selves in  on  the  morrow,  so  as  to 
smite  the  Fair  of  New  Provtdence  to 
the  heart  at  a  blow —  Whiss — a  shot 
flew  over  our  mast-head. 

*' '  A  small  schooner  lying-to  right 
a-head,  sir,'  sung  out  the  boatswain 
from  the  forecastle. 

*'  Before  we  could  beat  to  quarters, 
another  sung  between  our  masts. 
We  kept  steadily  on  our  course,  and 
as  we  approached  our  pigmy  anta- 
gonist, he  bore  up.  Presently  we 
were  alongside  of  him. 

**  *  Heave  to,'  hailed  the  strange 
sail ;  '  heave  to,  or  1*11  sink  you.' 

''  The  captain  took  the  trumpet — 

*  Schooner,    ahoy'  —  no    answer — 

*  Damn  your.blood,  sir,  if  you  don't 
let  every  thing  go  by  the  run  this 
instant,  I'll  fire  a  broadside.  Strike, 
sir,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  sloop 
Torch.' 

"  The  poor  fellow  commanding  the 
schooner  had  by  this  time  found  out 
his  mistake,  and  immediatelycame  on 
board,  where,  instead  of  being  lauded 
for  his  gallantry,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
he  .was  roundly  rated  for  his  want  of 
discernment  in  mistaking  his  Majes- 
ty's cruiser,  for  a  Yankee  merchhnt- 
man.  Next  forenoon  we  arrived  at 
Nassau." 

**  Oh,  confound  it,"  said  Aaron, 
'*  I  positively  shall  not  read  any  thing 
about  Nassau,  as  we  are  so  shortly  to 
see  it.  So  let  me  see" — ah — "Sailed 
for  Bermuda,  having  taken  on  board 
ten  American  skippers  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

"  For  the  first  three  days  after  we 
cleared  the  Passages,  we  had  fine 
weather.  Wind  at  east  south-east ; 
but  after  that  it  came  on  to  blow  from 
the  north-west,  and  so  continued 
without  intermission  during  the 
whole  of  the  passage  to  Bermuda. 
On  the  fourth  morning  after  we  left 
Nassau,  we  descried  a  sail  in  the 
south-east  quarter,  and  immediately 
made  sail  in  chase.  We  overhauled 
her  about  noon ;  she  hove  to,  after 
being  fired  at  repeatedly;  and,  on 
boarding  her,  we  found  she  was  a 
Swede  from  Charleston^  bound  to 
Havre-de- Grace.  All  the  letters  we 
could  find  on  board  were  very  uncere- 
moniously broken  open,  and  nothing 
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haviDg  tnuufHred  that  could  identify 
the  cargo  as  enemy's  property*  we 
were  bundling  o?er  the  side,  when 
a  nautical-looking  subject,  who  had 
attracted  my  attention  from  the  firsts 
put  in  his  oar. 

'< '  Lieutenant,'  said  he, '  will  you 
allow  me  to  put  this  barrel  of  New 
York  apples  into  the  boat  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Captain  Deadeye,  from  Cap- 
tain **»  of  the  United  States  navy  r 
**  Mr  Treenail  bowed,  and  said  he 
would ;  and  we  shoved  off  and  got 
on  board  again,  and  here  there  was 
the  devil  to  pay,  from  the  perplexity 
old  Deadeye  was  thrown  into,  as  to 
whether,  here  in  the  heat  of  the 
American  war,  he  was  bound  to  take 
this  American  captain  prisoner  or 
not.  I  was  no  party  to  the  councils 
of  my  superiors  of  course,  but  the 
foreign  ship  was  finally  allowed  to 
continue  her  course. 

"  The  next  day  I  had  the  forenoon 
watch;  the  weather  had  lulled  un- 
expectedly, nor  was  there  much  sea, 
and  the  deck  was  all  alive,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fine  blink,  when  the 
man  at  the  mast-head  sung  out— 
'  Breakers  right  a-head,  sir.' 

« '  Breakers  V  said  Mr  Splinter,  in 
great  astonishment.  '  Breakers !-« 
why  the  man  must  be  mad— I  say, 
Jenkins*— 

" '  Breakers  close  under  the  bows,' 
sung  out  the  boatswain  from  for- 
ward. 

« <  The  devil,'  quoth  Splinter,  and 
he  r^n  alonff  the  gangway,  and  as- 
cended the  forecastle,  while  I  kept 
close  to  his  heels.  We  looked  out 
a-head,  and  there  we  certainly  did 
see  a  splashing,  and  boiling,  and 
white  foaming  of  the  ocean,  that  un- 
questionably looked  very  like  break- 
ers. Gradually,  this  splashing  and 
foaming  appearance  took  a  circular 
whisking  shape,  as  if  the  clear  green 
sea,  for  a  space  of  a  hundred  yards 
in  diameter,  had  been  stirred  about 
by  a  gigantic  invisible  spurtie,  until 
every  thing  hissed  again;  and  the 
curious  part  of  it  was,  that  the  agi- 
tation of  the  water  seemed  to  keep 
a-head  of  us,  as  if  the  breeze  which 
impelled  us  had  also  floated  it  on- 
wards. At  length  the  whirling  circle 
of  white  foam,  ascended  higher  and 
higher,  and  then  gradually  contract- 
ed itself  into  a  spinning  black  tube, 
which  wavered  about,  for  all  the 
world,  like  a  gigantic  loch-Uech,  held 


by  the  tidl  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  while  it  was  poking  its  vast 
snout  about  in  the  clouds  in  search 
of  a  spot  to  fasten  on. 

** '  Is  the  boat  gun  on  the  forecastle 
loaded  ?'  said  Captain  Deadeye. 

"  *  Then  luff  a  bit— that  will  do- 
fire.' 

*'  The  gun  was  discharged,  and 
down  rushed  the  black  wavering  pil- 
lar in  a  watery  avalanche^  and  in  a 
minute  after  the  dark  heaving  billows 
rolled  over  the  spot  whereout  it 
arose,  as  if  no  such  thing  had  ever 
been." 

"  And  what  was  this  said  troubling 
of  the  waters,  Tom  V"  said  Aaron. 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  waterspout, 
which  again  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  whirlwind  at  sea,  which  gra- 
dually whisks  the  water  round  and 
round,  and  up  and  up,  as  you  see 
straws  so  raised,  until  it  reaches  a 
certain  height,  when  it  invariably 
breaks." 

«  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Tom,  that  a 
waterspout  is  not  created  by  some 
next  to^supernatural  exertion  of  the 
power  of  the  Deity,  in  order  to  suck 
up  water  into  the  clouds,  that  they, 
like  the  wine^skins  in  Spain,  may  be 
filled  with  rain  ?" 

*'  My  dear  sir,  rain  is  not  salt,  as  it 
must  have  been  if  the  clouds  bad 
been  leathern  bags,  and  the  water  of 
the  sea  carried  up  in  waterspouts; 
rain  is  the  vapours  which  arise  from^ 
the  earth  ana  sea,  which  being  con-* 

densed,  dis ^" 

*<  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Bang, 
"  wait  till  you  ire  made  a  lecturer 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institution." 

He  continued, — **  The  morning  af- 
ter the  weather  was  clear  and  beau- 
tiful, although  the  wind  blew  half  a 
gale.  Nothing  particular  happened 
until  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even* 
ing.  I  happened  to  have  been  inTi- 
ted  to  dine  with  the  gunroom  officers 
this  day,  and  every  thing  was  going 
on  smooth  and  comfortable,  when 
Mr  Splinter  spoke,  '  I  say,  master, 
don't  you  smell  gunpowder  ?' 

"  *  Yes  I  do,'  said  the  little  master, 
*  or  something  deuced  like  it' 

*'  To  explain  the  particular  comfort 
of  our  position,  it  may  be  right  to 
mention  that  the  magazine  of  a  brig 
sloop  is  right  under  the  gunroom- 
Three  of  the  American  skippers  hid 
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been  quartered  on  the  gunroom  mess, 
and  they  were  all  at  table.  Snuff, 
snuff,  smelled  one,  and  another  sniff- 
led,— *  Gunpowder,  I  guess,  and  in  a 
state  of  ignition.' 

" '  Will  you  not  send  for  the  gun- 
ner, sir  ?'  said  the  third. 

*'  Splinter  did  not  like  it,  I  saw, 
and  this  quailed  me. 

"  The  captain's  bell  rang.  '  What 
smell  of  brimstone  is  that,  steward  ?* 

** '  I  really  can't  tell,'  said  the  man, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot ;  '  Mr 
Splinter  has  sent  for  the  gunner,  sir.' 

" '  The  devil  I'  said  Deadeye,  as  he 
hurried  on  deck.  We  all  followed. 
A  search  was  made. 

"  *  Some  matches  have  caught  in 
the  mafazine,'  said  one. 

** '  We  shall  be  up  and  away  like 
sky-rockets/  said  another. 

"  Several  of  the  American  masters 
ran  out  on  the  jib-boom,  coveting  the 
temporary  security  of  being  so  fiar 
removed  from  the  seat  of  the  ex- 
pected explosion,  and  all  was  alarm 
and  confusion,  until  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  two  of  the  boys,  little  sky- 
larking vagabonds,  had  stolen  some 
pistol  cartridges,  and  had  been  ma- 
king lightning,  as  it  is  called,  by  hold- 
ing a  lighted  candle  between  the  fin- 
gers, and  putting  some  loose  powder 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  then 
chucking  it  up  into  the  flame.   They 
got  a  sound  flo^gin^,  on  a  very  un- 
poetical  part  of  theur  corpuses,  and 
once  more  the  ship  subsided  into 
her  usual  orderly  discipline.     The 
northwester  still  continued,  with  a 
clear  blue  sky,  without  a  cloud  over- 
head by  day,  and  bright  cold  moon 
by  night.  It  blew  so  hard  for  the  three 
succeeding  days,  that  we  could  not 
carry  more  than  close-reefed  topsails 
to  it,  and  a  reefed  foresail.    Indeed, 
towards   six  bells  in  the  forenoon 
watch,  it  came  thundering  down  with 
such  violence,  and  the  sea  increased 
BO  much,  that  we  had  to  hand  the 
fore- topsails. 

**  This  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
job.  '  Ease  her  a  bit,'  said  the  first 
lieutenant, — '  there — shake  the  wind 
out  of  her  sails  for.  a  moment,  until 

the  men  get  the  canvass' whirl, 

a  poor  fellow  pitched  off  the  lee  fore- 
yardarm  into  the  sea.  '  Up  with  the 
helm — heave  him  the  bight  of  a  rope.' 
We  kept  away,  but  all  was  confusion, 
until  an  American  midshipman,  one 
of  the  prisoners  on  board,  hove  the 
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bight  of  a  rope  at  him.  The  man  got 
it  under  his  arms,  and  after  hauling 
him  along  for  a  hundred  yards  at  the 
least — and  one  may  judge  of  the  ve- 
locity with  which  he  was  dragged 
through  the  water,  by  the  fact  that 
it  took  the  united  strain  of  ten  pow- 
erful men  to  get  him  in — and  when 
we  did  get  him  on  board,  pale  and 
blue,  we  found  that  the  running  of. 
the  rope  had  crushed  in  his  broad 
chest  below  his  arms,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  girl's  waist,  cutting  into  the 
very  muscles  of  his  chest  and  of  his 
back,  half  an  inch  deep.  He  had  to 
be  bled  before  he  could  breathe,  and 
it  was  an  hour  before  the  circulation 
could  be  restored,  by  the  joint  exer- 
tions of  the  surgeon  and  gunroom 
steward,  chafing  him  with  hot  spirits 
and  camphor,  after  he  had  been 
stripped  and  stowed  away  between 
the  blankets  in  his  hammock. 

*'  The  same  afternoon  we  fell  in 
with  a  small  prize  to  the  squadron  in 
the  Chesapeake,  a  dismasted  schoon- 
er, manned  by  a  prize  crew  of  a  mid- 
shipman and  six  men.     She  had  a 
signal  of  distress,  an  American  en- 
sign, with  the  union  down,  hoisted 
on  the  jury-mast,  across  which  there 
was  rigged  a  solitary  lug-saif.      It 
was  blowing  so  hard  that  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  boarding  her,  when 
we  found  she  was  a  Baltimore  pilot- 
boat-built  schooner,  of  about  70  tons 
burden,  laden  with  flour,  and  bound 
for  Bermuda.  But  three  days  before, 
in  a  sudden  squall,  they  had  carried 
away  both  masts,  short  by  the  board, 
and  the  only  spar  which  they  had 
been  able  to  rig,  was  a  spare  top-mast 
which  they  had  jammed  into  one  of 
the  pumps — fortunately  she  was  as 
tight  as  a  bottle — and  stayed  it  the 
best  way  they  could.     The  captain 
offered  to  take  the  little  fellow  who 
had  charge  of  her,  and  his  crew  and 
cargo,  on  board,  and  then  scuttle  her; 
but  no — all  he  wanted  was  a  cask  of 
water  and  some  biscuit,  and  having 
bad  a  glass  of  grog,  he  trundled  over 
the  side  again,  and  returned  to  his 
desolate  command.      However,  he 
afterwards  brought  his  prize  safe  in- 
to Bermuda. 

"  The  weather  still  continued  very 
rough,  but  we  saw  nothing  until  tlie 
second  evening  after  this.  The  fore- 
noon had  been  even  more  boisterous 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  we 
were  all  fagged  enough  with  *  make 
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Bftil/  and  *  shorten  sail,*  and  *  all 
hands,'  the  whole  day  through ;  and 
as  the  night  fell,  I  found  myself,  for 
the  fourth  time,  in  the  maintop.  The 
men  had  just  lain  in  from  the  main- 
topsail  yard,  when  we  heard  the 
watch,  called  on  decic, — '  Starboard 
watch,  ahoy,' — which  was  a  cheery 
sound  to  us  of  the  larboard,  who 
were  thus  released  from  duty  on 
deck  and  allowed  to  go  below. 

^  The  men  were  scrambling  down 
the  weather  shrouds,  and  I  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  them,  when  I  jam- 
med my  left  foot  in  the  grating  of 
the  top,  and  capsized  on  my  nose. 
I  had  been  up  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  previous  night,  and  on  deck  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  actively  em- 
ployed too,  as  during  the  greatest 
part  of  it  it  blew  a  gale.  I  stooped 
down  in  some  pain,  to  see  what  had 
bolted  me  to  the  grating,  but  I  had 
no  sooner  extrica^d  my  foot,  than, 
over-worked  and  ovei^fatigued  as  I 
was,  I  fell  over  in  the  soundest  sleep 
that  ever  I  have  enjoyed  before  or 
since,  the  back  of  my  neck  resting 
on  a  coil  of  rope,  so  that  my  head 
hung  down  within  it. 

**  The  rain  all  this  time  was  beating 
on  me,  andl  wasdrenched  to  theskin. 
I  must  have  slept  for  two  hours  or 
so,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  rough 
thump  on  the  side  from  the  stum- 
bling foot  of  the  captain  of  the  top, 
the  word  having  been  passed  to  shake 
a  reef  out  of  the  topsails,  the  wind 
having  rather  suddenly  gone  down. 
It  was  done ;  and  now  broad  awake,  I 
determined  not  to  be  caught  napping 
again,  so  I  descended,  and  swung 
myself  in  on  deck  out  of  the  main 
rigj^ing,  just  as  Mr  Treenail  was  mus- 
termg  the  crew  at  eight  bells.  When 
I  landed  on  the  quarter-deck,  there 
he  stood  abaft  the  binnacle,  with  the 
light  shining  on  his  face,  his  glazed 
hat  glancing,  and  the  rain- drop  spark- 
ling at  the  brim  of  it  He  had  no- 
ticed me  the  moment  I  descended. 

"  *  Heyday,  Master  Cringle,  you 
are  surely  out  of  your  watch.  Why, 
what  are  you  doing  here,  eh  ?' 

"  I  stepped  up  tohim,  and  told  him 
the  truth,  that  being  over-fatigued,  I 
had  fallen  asleep  in  the  top. 

" '  Well,  well,  boy,'  said  he,  *  never 
mind,  go  below,  and  turn  in ;  if  you 
don't  take  your  rest,  you  never  will 
be  a  sailor.' 

**  '  But  what  do  you  see  aloft?' 
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glancing  hb  eye  upwn'ds,  and  all 
tne  crew  on  deck  as  I  passed  them 
looked  anxiously  up  amongst  the 
rigging,  as  if  wondering  what  I  saw 
there,  for  I  had  become  so  chilled  ia 
my  snoose,  that  my  neck,  from  rest- 
ing in  the  cold  on  the.coil  of  rope, 
had  become  stiffened  and  rigid  to  an 
inconceivable  degree ;  and  although, 
when  I  first  came  on  deck,  I  had  by 
a  strong  exertion  brought  my  caput 
to  its  proper  bearings,  yet  the  mo- 
ment I  was  dismissed  by  my  supe- 
rior officer,  I  for  my^  own  comfort 
allowed  myself  to  conform  to  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  whereby 
I  once  more  staved  along  the  deck, 

flowering  up  into  the  heavens,  as  if 
had  seen  some  wonderful  slight 
there.  '  What  do  you  see  aloft  1" 
repeated  Mr  Treenail,  while  the 
crew,  greatly  puzzled,  continued  to 
follow  my  eye,  as  they  thought,  and 
to  stare  up  into  the  rigging. 

"  *  Why,  sir,  I  have  thereby  got  a 
stiff  neck— that's  all,  sir.' 

*"  Go  and  turn  in  at  once,  my  good 
boy — make  haste,  now — tell  ourstew- 
ard  to  give  you  a  glass  of  hot  grog, 
and  mind  your  hand  that  you  don  t 
get  sick.' 

**  I  did  as  I  was  desired,  swallotr- 
ed  the  grog,  and  turned  in ;  but  I 
could  not  hare  been  in  bedaborean 
hour,  when  the  drum  beat  to  quar- 
ters, and  I  had  once  more  to  bundle 
out  on  the  cold  wet  deck,  where  I 
found  all  excitement — indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  should  not  write  confu- 
sion. At  the  time  I  speak  of  we  had 
been  beaten  by  the  Americans  in  se- 
veral actions  of  single  ships,  and  oar 
discipline  had  improved  in  propor- 
tion as  we  came  to  learn  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  the  enemy  was  not  to 
oe  undervalued.  I  found  that  there 
was  a  ship  in  sight,  right  ahead  of  us 
—apparently  carrying  all  sail.  A 
group  of  officers  were  on  the  fore- 
castle with  night-glasses,  the  whole 
crew  being  stationed  in  dark  clus- 
ters round  the  guns  at  quarters. 
Several  of  the  American  skippers 
were  forward  amongst  us,  and  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  chase  was 
a  man-of-war,  although  our  own 
people  seemed  to  doubt  this.  One 
of  the  skippers  Insisted  that  she 
was  the  Hornet,  from  the  unusual 
shortness  of  her  lower  maste,  and 
the  immense  squareness  of  her 
yards.     But  the  puzzle  was,  if  i^ 
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were  the  Homet»  wbjr  she  did  not 
shorten  sail.  SUll  this  might  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  her  either  wishing  to 
make  out  what  we  were  before  she 
engaged  us>  or  she  might  be  clearing 
for  action.  At  this  moment  a  whole 
cloud  of  studding  sails  were  blown 
from  the  yards  as  if  the  booms  had 
been  carrots ;  and  to  prove  tliat  the 
chase  was  keeping  a  bright  look-out, 
she  immediately  kept  away,  and 
finally  bore  up  dead  before  the  wind, 
under  the  impression,  no  doubt,  that 
she  would  draw  ahead  of  us,  from 
her  gear  being  entire,  before  we 
coulcf  rig  out  our  light  sails  again. 

**  And  so  she  did  for  a  time,  but  at 
length  we  got  within  gun-shot  The 
American  roasters  were  now  ordered 
below,  the  hatches  were  clapped  on, 
and  the  word  passed  to  see  all  clear. 
Our  riiot  was  by  this  time  flying  over 
and  over  her,  and  it  was  evident  she 
was  not  a  man-of-war.  We  peppered 
itway — she  could  not  even  be  a  pri- 
vateer ;  we  were  close  under  her  lee- 
quarter,  and  yet  she  had  never  fired 
a  shot;  and  her  large  swaggering 
Yankee  ensign  was  now  run  up  to 
the  peake,  only  to  be  hauled  down 
the  next  moment.  Hurrah  I  a  large 
cotton  flJiip,  from  Charleston  to  Bor- 
deaux, prize  to  H.  M.  S.  Torch. 

**  She  was  taken  possession  of, 
and  proved  to  be  the  — ^  of  four 
hnnared  tons  burden,  fully  loaded 
with  cotton. 

**  By  the  time  we  had  got  the  crew 
on  bowd,  and  the  second  lieuten- 
ant»  with  a  prize  crew  of  fifteen  men, 
had  taken  charge,  the  weather  began 
to  lower  again,  but  nevertheless  we 
took  the  prize  in  tow,  and  continued 
on  our  voyage  for  the  next  three 
days,  without  any  thin^  particular 
happening.  It  was  the  middle  watch, 
and  I  was  sound  asleep,  when  I  was 
startled  by  a  violent  jerking  of  my 
hammock,  and  a  cry  '  that  the  brig 
was  amongst  the  breakers.'  I  ran  on 
deck  in  my  shirt,  where  I  found  all 
hands,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  such 
as  I  never  had  witnessed  before. 
The  gale  had  increased,  yet  the  prize 
had  not  been  cast  off,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  by  some  misman- 
agement or  carelessness,  the  swag 
of  the  large  ship  had  suddenly  hove 
the  head  sails  of  the  brig  a-back. 
We  accordinglv  fetched  stem  way, 
and  ran  foul  of  the  prize,  and  there 
we  were,  in  a  heavy  sea,  with  our 
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stem  g^ndfng  against  the  cotton 
ship's  high  quarter. 

^  The  main  boom,  by  the  first  rasp 
that  took  place  after  1  came  on  deck, 
was  broken  short  off,  and  nearly 
twelve  feet  of  it  hove  right  in  over 
the  taffril ;  the  vessels  then  closed, 
and  the  next  rub  ground  off  the  ship's 
inizen  channel  as  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  sawed  away.  Officers  shout- 
ing, men  swearing,  rigging  cracking, 
the  vessels  crashing  and  thumping 
together,  I  thought  we  were  gone, 
when  the  first  lieutenant  seized  his 
trumpet — *  Silence,  men,  hold  your 
tongues,  you  cowards,  and  mind  the 
word  of  command  I' 

*'  The  effect  was  magical. — *  Brace 
round  the  foreyard ;  round  with  it— • 
set  the  jib— that's  it — fore-topmast 
stay-sail — ^haul — ^never  mind,  if  the 
gale  takes  it  out  of  the  bolt  rope'— 
a  thundering  flap,  and  away  it  flew 
in  truth  down  to  leeward,  like  a 
puff  of  white  smoke. — *  Never  mind, 
men,  the  jib  stands.  Belay  all  that 
—down  with  the  helm,  now-^don't 
you  see  she  has  steraway  yet? 
Zounds  I  we  shall,  be  smashed  to 
atoms  if  you  don't  mind  your  hands, 
YOU  lubbers '— main-topsail  sheets 
let  fly— there  she  pays  off,  and 
has  head- way  once  more,  that's 
it— right  your  helm  now  —  never 
mind  his  spanker-boom,  the  forestay 
will  stand  it — ^there — ^up  with  the 
helm,sir— >wehaveclearea  him — hur- 
rah r — And  a  near  thing  it  was  too, 
but  we  soon  had  every  thing  snug ; 
and  although  the  ^e  continued 
without  any  intermission  for  ten 
days,  at  length  we  ran  in  and  anchor- 
ed with  our  prize  in  Five  Fathom 
Hole,  off  the  entrance  to  St  George's 
Harbour. 

"  It  was  lucky  for  us  that  we  got  to 
anchor  at  the  time  we  did,  for  that 
same  afternoon,  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous gales  of  wind  from  the 
westward  came  on  that  I  ever  saw. 
Fortunately  it  was  steady  and  did 
not  veer  about,  and  having  good 
ground-tackle  down,  we  rode  it  out 
well  enough.  The  effect  was  very 
uncommon ;  the  wind  was  howling 
over  our  mast-heads,  and  amongst 
the  cedar  bushes  on  the  cliffs  above, 
while  on  deck  it  was  nearly  calm, 
and  there  was  very  little  swell,  being 
a  weather  shore ;  but  half  a  mile  out 
at  sea  all  was  white  foam,  and  be^ 
yond  this  the  tumbling  wave9  seem- 
2u 
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ed  to  meet  from  north  and  south,  ep&ulets,  with  rich  French  bullion, 
leaving  a  space  of  smooth  water  and  a  round  hat.  On  passing  he 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  sha]>ed  touched  his  hat  with  much  ^ace, 
like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  taperinff  and  in  the  erening  I  met  bim  m  se- 
away, and  gradually  roughening  and  ciety.  It  was  Commodore  Decatur, 
becoming  more  stormy,  until  out  at  He  was  very  much  a  Frenchman  in 
sea  the  roaring  billows  once  more  manner,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  in 
owned  allegiance  to  the  genius  of  look,  for  although  very  well  bred,  he, 
the  storm.  for  one  ingredient,  by  no  means  pos- 

*'  There  we  rode,  with  three  anchors  sessed  a  Frenchman's  volubility ;  still 
ahead,  in  safety  through  the  night,  he  was  an  exceedingly  agreeable  and 
and  next  day  avuling  of  a  temporary  very  handsome  man. 
lull,  we  ran  up,  and  anchored  off  the  "  The  following  day  we  snent  In  a 
Tanks.  Three  days  after  this,  the  pleasure  cruise  amount  the  three 
American  frigate  President  was  hundred  and  sixty^five  islands,  many 
brought  in  by  the  Endymion,  and  of  them  not  above  an  acre  of  extent 
the  rest  of  the  squadron.  —fancy  an  island  of  an  acre  in  ez- 

*'  I  went  on  board,  in  common  with  tentl-^with^a  solitary  house,  a  small 
every  officer  in  the  fleet,  and  certain-  garden,  a  red-skinned  family,  a  pig- 
ly  I  never  saw  a  more  superb  vessel ;  gery,  and  aU  around  dear  deep  pel* 
her  scantling  was  that  of  a  seventy-  lucid  water.  None  of  the  islands  and 
four,  and  she  appeared  to  have  been  islets  rise  to  any  great  height  cer* 
fitted  with  great  care.  I  got  a  week's  tainly,  but  they  shoot  precipitously 
leave  at  this  time,  and,  as  I  had  let-  out  of  the  water,  as  if  the  whole 
ters  to  several  families,  I  contrived  group  had  originally  been  a  huge 
to  spend  my  time  pleasantly  enough,    platform  of  rock,  with  numberleefl 

«  Bermuda,  as  all  the  world  knows,  grooves  subsequently  chiselled  out 
is  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  middle  m  it  by  art. 
of  the  Atlantic  There  are  Lord  ''We  had  towind  our  way  amongst 
knows  how  manv  of  them,  but  the  these  manifold  small  channels  for 
beauty  of  the  little  straits  and  creeks  two  hours,  before  we  reached  the 
which  divide  them,  no  man  can  de-  gentleman's  house  where  we  had 
ecribe  who  has  not  seen  them.  The  been  invited  to  dine ;  at  length  on 
town  of  Saint  George's,  for  instance,  turning  a  comer,  with  both  latteen 
looks  as  if  the  houses  were  cut  sails  drawing  beautifully,  we  nm 
out  of  chalk;  and  one  evening  the  bump  on  a  shoal ;  there  was  no  dan- 
family  where  I  was  on  a  visit,  Mrs  ger,  and  knowing  that  the  Mudians 
T^~-'s,proceeded  to  the  main  island,  were  capital  sailors,  I  sat  still.  Not 
Hamilton,to  attend  a  ball  there.  We  so  Captain  K—,  a  rough  plump 
had  to  cross  three  ferries,  although  little  Aomo, — '  Shove  her  offi  my 
the  distance  was  not  above  nine  boys,  shove  her  off.'  She  would  not 
miles,  if  so  far.  The  Mudian  women  move,  and  thereupon  he  in  a  ferer 
are  unquestionably  beautiful — so  of  gallantry  jumped  overboard  op  to 
thought  Thomas  Moore,  a  tolerable  the  waist  in  full  fig;  and  one  of  the 
judge,  before  me.  By  the  bye,  touch-  men  foUowinghis  example,  we  were 
ing  this  Mudian  ball,  it  was  a  very  soon  afloat.  The  ladies  applauded, 
gay  afiair,  the  women  pleasant  and  and  the  Captain  sat  in  his  wet  hruh 
beautiful"—"  I  can  conceive  that  any  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  in  all  the 
how,"  said  Massa  Aaron—''  but  all  consciousness  of  being  considered  a 
the  men,  when  they  speak,  or  are  hero.  Ducks  and  onions  are  the 
spoken  to,  shut  one  eye  and  spit"—  grand  staple  of  Bermuda,  but  there 
"  A  compendious  description  of  a  was  a  fearful  dearth  of  both  at  the 
community,"  added  our  friend.  time  I  speak  of.    A  knot  of  youof 

*•  The  second  day  of  my  sojourn  West  India  merchants,  who  with 
was  fine— the  first  fine  day  we  had  heavy  purses  and  large  crcdite  ot 
had  since  our  arrival— and  with  seve-  England,  had  at  this  time  domiciled 
ral  young  ladies  of  the  family,  I  was  themselves  in  St  George's,  to  batten 
prowling  through  the  cedar  wood  on  the  spoils  of  poor  Jonathan,  ha- 
above   St  George's,  when  a  dark    vine  monopolized  all  the  good  thinge 

§ood-]ooking,man  passed  us ;  he  was  of  the  place.  I  happened  to  be  a^ 
ressed  in  tight  worsted  net  panta-  quainted  with  one  of  them,  w 
loons  and  Hessian  boots,  ano^wore  tnereby  had  less  reason  to  complvor 
A  blue  frock-coat  with  two  large    but  many  a  poor  fdloW;  eent  wore 
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on  duty,  bad  to  put  up  with  but 
Lenten  fair  at  the  taverns.  At  length, 
baring  refitted,  we  Bailed,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rayo  frigate,  with  a 
conToy  of  three  transports,  freighted 
with  a  regiment  for  New  Orleans, 
and  several  merchantmen,  bound  for 
the  West  Indies. 

'"The still  vexed  Bermoothes'^I 
arrived  at  them  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  I  sailed  from  them  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  What  the  climate  may  be  in  the 
summer  I  don't  know;  but  during  the 
time  I  was  there,  it  was  one  storm 
after  another. 

*  We  sailed  in  the  evening  with  the 
moon  at  full,  and  the  wind  a  west* 
north*we8t  So  soon  as  we  got  from 
under  the  lee  of  the  land,  the  breeze 
struck  UB,  and  it  came  on  to  blow 
like  thunder,  so  that  we  were  all 
soon  reduced  to  our  storm  stay-sails; 
and  there  we  were,  transports,  mer- 
chantmen, and  men-of-war,  rising  on 
the  mountainous  billows  one  mo- 
ment, and  the  next  losing  sight  of 
every  thing  but  the  water  and  sky  in 
the  deep  trough  of  the  sea,  while  the 
seething  foam  was  blown  over  us  in 
showers  from  the  curling  manes  of 
the  Toarinff  waves.  But  overhead, 
all  this  while,  it  was  as  clear  as  a 
lovely  winter  moon  could  make  it, 
and  the  stars  shone  brightly  in  the 
deep  blue  sky;  there  was  not  even  a 
thin  fleecy  shred  of  cloud,  racking 
across  the  moon's  disk.  Ob,  the 
glories  of  a  northwester !" 

**  The  devil  seize  such  glory  I"  said 
Bang.  ^  Glory,  indeed  I  with  a  fleet 
of  transports,  and  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers on  board !  Glory  I  why,  I  dare- 
say five  hundred  rank  and  file,  at  the 
fewest,  were  all  cascading  at  one  and 
the  same  moment, — a  thousand  poor 
fellows  turned  outside  in,  like  so 
many  pairs  of  old  stockings.  Any 
glory  in  that?    But  to  proceed." 

**  Next  morning  the  gale  still  con- 
tinued, and  when  the  day  broke, 
there  was  the  frigate  standinff  across 
our  bows,  rolling  and  pitching,  as 
she  tore  her  way  through  the  boiling 
sea,  under  a  cfose-reCTed  maintop- 
sail  and  reefed  foresail,  with  topgal- 
lant yards  and  royal  masts,  and  every 
thing  that  could  be  struck  with  safety 
in  war  time,  down  on  deck.  There 
she  lay  with  her  clear  black  bends, 
and  bright  white  streak,  and  long 
tier  of  cannon  on  the  maln^deck,  and 
|he  carronades  <m  the  quarter-deck 


and  forecastle  grinning  through  the 
ports  in  the  black  bulwarks,  wliilb 
the  white  hammocks, carefully  cover- 
ed by  the  hammock-cloths,  crowned 
the  defences  of  the  gallant  frigate 
fore  and  aft,  as  she  delved  through 
the  green  surge,  one  minute  rolling 
and  rising  on  ttie  curling  white  crest 
of  a  mountainous  sea,  amidst  a  hifes- 
ing  snow-storm  of  white  spray,  with 
her  bright  copper  glancing  from  stem 
to  stern,  and  ner  Moiite  canvass  swell- 
ing aloft,  and  twenty  feet  of  her  keel 
forward  occasionally  hove  into  thb 
air  and  clean  out  of  the  water,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  sea-bird  rushing  to 
take  wing,  and  the  next,  sinking  en- 
tirely out  of  sight,  hull,  masts,  and 
rigging,  behind  an  intervening  sea, 
that  rose  in  hoarse  thunder  be^ 
tween  us,  threatening  to  overwhelm 
both  us  and  her.    As  for  the  trans^ 

Eorts,  the  largest  of  the  three 
ad  lost  her  fore- topmast,  and  had 
bore  up  under  her  foresail;  another 
was  also  scudding  under  a  clos»* 
reefed  fore-topsail;  but  the  third  or 
head-quarter  ship,  was  still  lying  to 
windward,  under  her  storm  star- 
sails.  As  for  the  merchant-vessels, 
they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  hSp 
ving  been  compelled  to  bear  up  in 
the  night,  and  to  run  before  it  under 
bare  poles. 

*'  At  length,  as  the  sun  rose,  we  all 
got  before  the  wind,  and  it  soon 
moderated  so  far,  that  we  could 
carry  reefed  topsails  and  foresail; 
and  away  we  all  bowled,  with  a 
clear,  deep,  cold,  blue  sky,  and  a 
bright  sun,  overhead,  and  a  stormr 
leaden-coloured  ocean,  with  whldsli 
green-crested  billows,  below.  T*he 
sea  continued  to  go  down,  and  the 
wind  to  slacken,  until  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Commodore  made  the  sig- 
nal to  send  a  boat's  crew,  the  instant 
it  could  be  done  with  safety,  on 
board  the  dismasted  ship,  to  assist 
in  repairing  damages,  and  in  getting 
up  a  jury-fore-topmast. 

**  The  damaged  ship  was  at  ibis 
time  on'our  weather-quarter;  wc  ac- 
cordingly took  in  the  fore-topsail, 
and  presently  she  was  alongKide. 
We  hailed  her,  that  we  Intended  to 
send  a  boat  on  board,  and  desired 
her  to  heave  to,  as  we  did,  and  pre- 
sently she  rounded  to  under  our  lee* 
One  of  the  quarter-boats  was  man- 
ned, with  three  of  the  carpenter*s 
crew,  and  six  good  men  over  an4 
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abOTefaer  complement,  and  lowered, 
carefully  watching  the  rolls,  with  all 
hands  in.  The  moment  she  touched 
the  water,  the  tackles  were  cleverly 
unhooked,  and  we  shoved  off.  With 
great  difficulty,  and  not  without  wet 
jackets,  we  got  on  board,  and  the 
boat  returned  to  the  Torch.  The 
evening  when  we  landed  in  the  lob- 
ster-box, as  Jack  loves  to  designate 
a  transport,  was  too  far  advanced  for 
us  to  ao  any  thing  towards  refitting 
that  night,  and  the  confusion,  and 
uproar,  and  numberless  abomina- 
tions of  the  crowded  craft,  was  irk- 
some to  a  greater  degree  than  I  was 
willing  to  allow,  after  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  strict  and  orderly 
discipline  of  a  man-of-war.  The 
following  forenoon  the  Torch  was 
ordered  by  signal  to  chase  in  the 
south-east  quarter,  and  hauling  out 
from  the  fleet,  she  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

***  There  goes  my  house  and 
home,'  said  I,  and  a  feeling  of  deso- 
lateness  came  over  me,  that  I  would 
have  beeii  ashamed  at  the  time  to 
have  acknowledged.  We  stood  on, 
and  worked  hard  all  day  in  repairing 
the  damage  sustained  during  the  gale. 

**  At  length  dinner  was  announced, 
and  I  was  invited,  as  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  seamen,  to  go  down. 
The  party  in  the  cabin  consisted  of 
an  old  gaiaened  major  with  a  brown 
wig,  and  a  voice  melodious  as  the 
sharpening  of  a  saw.  I  fancied  some- 
limes  that  the  vibration  created  by 
it  set  the  very  glasses  in  the  stew- 
ard's pantry  a- ringing;  three  cap- 
tains and  six  subalterns,  every  man 
of  whom,  as  the  devil  would  have 
it,  played  on  the  flute,  and  drew  bad 
sketches,  and  kept  journals.  Most 
of  them  were  very  white  and  blue 
in  the  gills  when  we  sat  down,  and 
others  of  a  dingy  sort  of  wbitey- 
brown,  while  they  ogled  the  viands 
in  a  most  suspicious  manner.  Evi- 
dently most  of  them  had  but  small 
confidence  in  their  mongpliea,  and 
one  or  two,  as  the  ship  gave  a  hea- 
vier roll  than  usual,  looked  wistfully 
towards  the  door,  and  half  rose  from 
their  chairs,  as  if  in  act  to  bolt. 
However,  hot  brandy  grog  being  the 
order  of  the  day,  we  all,  landsmen 
and  sailors,  got  on  astonishingly,  and 
numberless  long  yarns  were  spun  of 
what  *  what's  his  name  of  this,  and 


so  and  so  of  t'other,  did  or  did  not 
do.' 

'*  About  half  past  five  in  the  even* 
ing,  the  captain  of  the  transport,  or 
rather  the  agent,  an  old  lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  and  our  host»  rang  his  bell 
for  the  steward. 

**  <  Whereabouts  are  we  in  the  fleet, 
steward?*  said  the  ancient. 

<<  *  The  stemmost  ship  of  all,  sir/ 
said  the  man. 

** '  Where  is  the  commodore  ?' 

*< '  About  three  miles  a-head,  sir.* 

**  *  And  the  Torch,  has  she  rejoined 
us?' 

"<No,  sir;  she  has  been  out  of 
sight  these  two  hours;  when  last 
seen  she  was  in  chase  of  something 
in  the  south-east,  and  carrying  all 
the  sail  she  could  stagger  under.' 

"  *  Very  well,  very  well.' 

'*  A  song  from  Master  Waistbelt, 
one  of  the  young  officers.  Before  he 
had  concluded  the  mate  came  down 
again.  By  this  time  it  was  near  sun- 
down. 

*< '  Shall  we  shake  a  reef  out  of  the 
main  and  mizen  topsails,  sir,  and  set 
the  mainsail  and  spanker.  The  wind 
has  lulled,  sir,  and  there  is  a  strange 
sail  in  the  north-west  that  seems  to 
be  dodging  us — but  she  may  be  one 
of  the  merchantmen  after  all,  sir.' 

« <  Never  mind,  Mr  Leechline,' 
said  our  gallant  captain. 

" '  Mr  Bandaleir — ^a  song  if  you 
please.' 

"  Now  the  young  soldiers  on  board 
happened  to  be  men  of  the  world, 
and  Bandalier,  who  did  not  sine, 
turned  off  the  request  with  a  good- 
humoured  laugh,  alleging  hia  inabi- 
lity  with  much  suavity ;  but  the  old 
rough  Turk  of  a  tar-bucket  chose  to 
fire  at  this,  and  sang  out — ^  Oh,  if 
you  don't  choose  to  sing  when  you 
are  asked,  and  to  sport  your  damned 
fine  airs' 


«  '  Mr  Crowfoot'- 


" '  Captain,'  said  the  agent,  piqued 
at  having  his  title  by  courtesy,  with- 
held. 

"  •  By  no  means,'  said  Major  Saw- 
rasp,  who  had  spoken — '  I  believe  I 
am  speaking  to  Lieutenant  Crowfoot, 
agent  for  transport  No.  — ,  wherein 
it  so  happens  I  am  commandiog  offi- 
cer— so' 

*'  Old  Crowfoot  saw  he  was  in 
the  wrong. box,  and  therefore  hove 
about,  and  backed  out  in  good  time 
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—making  the  amende  as  smoothly 
as  his  gruff  nature  admitted^  and 
trjiDf  to  look  pleased. 

"  Presently  the  same  infernal  bo- 
tbersome  steward  came  down  again 
— '  The  strange  sail  is  creeping  up 
on  our  quarter,  sir.* 

<"  Aye/  said  Crowfoot,  *  how  does 
she  lay  V  " 

**  There  again  now/'  said  Aaron, 
with  an  irritable  gim, — **  why,  Tom, 
your  style  is  most  pestilent — you  lay 
here  and  you  lay  there — are  you  sure 
that  you  are  not  a  hen,  Tom  T* 

*'  iiot  to  my  knowledge,  my  dear 
eir." 

"  But  why  not  lay  P'*  chimed  In 
WagtaiL 

"  Simply  because  lie  is  the  word, 
you  Hottentot  Venus^lie" — quoth 
Aaron.  "  But  to  proceed. 

'* '  She  is  hauled  by  the  wind  on 
the  starboard  tack,  sir,'  continued 
the  steward. 

'*  We  now  all  went  on  deck,  and 
found  that  our  suspicious  friend  had 
shortened  sail,  as  if  he  bad  made  us 
out,  and  was  afraid  to  approach,  or 
was  lying  by  until  niffht-fall. 
"  Sawrasp  had,  before  this,  with 
the  tact  and  ease  of  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  soldered  his  feud  with 
Crowfoot,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the 
lobsters,  was  full  of  fight  The  sun 
at  length  set,  and  the  night  closed 
in  C  very  prosaic  all  that,"  quoth 
Bang)  when  the  old  major  again  ad- 
dressed Crowfoot. 

"  '  My  dear  fellow,  can't  you  wait 
a  bit,  and  let  us  have  a  rattle  at  that 
chap  T  And  old  Crowfoot,  who 
never  bore  a  grudge  long,  seemed 
much  inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  sol- 
dier's views;  and  in  fine,  although  the 
weather  was  now  moderate,  he  did 
not  make  sail.  Presently  the  com- 
modore fired  a  gun,  and  shewed 
lights.  It  was  the  signal  to  close. 
'  Oh,  time  enough,'  said  old  Crow- 
foot— *  what  is  Uie  old  man  afraid 
of  W  Another  gun — and  a  fresh  con- 
stellaUon  on  board  the  frigate.  It  was 
'  an  enemy  in  the  northwest  quar- 
ter.' 

^  *  Hah,  hah/  sung  out  the  agent— 
'  is  it  so  ?  Major,  what  say  you  to  a 
brush— let  her  close,  eh  ? — should 
like  to  pepper  her — would'nt  you — 
three  hundred  men,  eh  ?' 

**  By  this  time  we  were  all  on  deck 
— the  schooner  came  bowling  along 
under  mainsail  and  jib,  now  rising. 


and  presentlydisappearing behind  the 
stormy  heavings  of  the  roaring  sea, 
the  rising  moon  shining  brightly  on 
her  canvass  pinions,  as  if  she  had 
been  an  albatross  skimming  along 
the  surface  of  the  foaming  water, 
while  her  broad  white  streak  glanced 
like  a  silver  ribbon  along  her  clear 
black  side.  She  was  a  very  large 
Craft  of  her  class,  long  and  low  m 
the  water,  and  evidently  very  fast 
It  was  now  evident,  from  our  having 
been  unable  as  yet  to  get  up  our 
foretopmast,  that  she  took  us  for  a 
disabled  merchantman,  which  might 
be  cut  off  from  the  convoy. 

"  As  she  approached,  we  could 
perceive  by  the  bright  moonlight* 
that  she  had  six  guns  of  a  side,  and 
two  long  ones  on  pivots,  the  one  for- 
ward on  the  forecastle,  and  the  other 
choke  up  to  the  mainmast 

"  Her  deck  was  crowded  with  dark 
figures,  pike  and  cutlass  in  hand; 
we  were  by  this  time  so  near  that 
we  could  see  pistols  in  their  beltSi 
and  a  trumpet  in  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  stood  in  the  forerigging,  with 
his  feet  on  the  hammock  netting, 
and  his  back  against  the  shrouds* 
We  had  cleared  away  our  six  eigh- 
teen-pound carronades,  which  com* 
J>osea  our  starboard  broadside,  and 
oaded  them,  each  with  a  round  shot* 
and  a  ba||^  of  two  hundred  musket- 
balls,  while  three  hundred  soldiers 
la  their  foraging  jackets,  and  wiUi 
their  loaded  muskets  in  their  hands, 
were  lying  on  the  deck,  concealed 
by  the  quarters,  while  the  bluejack- 
ets were  sprawling  in  groups  round 
the  carronades. 

"  I  was  lying  down  beside  the 
gallant  old  Major,  who  had  a  buggler 
close  to  him,  while  Crowfoot  was 
standing  on  the  gun  nearest  us;  but 
gettine  tired  of  this  recumbent  posi<- 
Uon,  1  crept  aft,  until  I  could  see 
through  a  spare  port 

*'  'Why  don't  the  rascals  fire?' 
quoth  Sawrasp. 

*< '  Oh,  that  would  alarm  the  Com- 
modore. They  intend  to  walk  quietly 
on  board  of  us ;  but  they  will  find 
themselves  mistaken  a  little/  whis- 
pered Crowfoot. 

"  '  Mind,  men,  no  firing  till  the 
bugle  sounds/  said  the  Major. 

"  The  word  was  passed  along. 

**  The  schooner  was  by  this  time 
ploughing  along  within  half  pistol- 
shot,  wiSi  the  white  water  dashing 
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away  from  her  bows,  and  buzzing 
past  her  sides — ^her  crew  as  thiclc  as 
peas  on  her  declc.  Once  or  twice 
she  hauled  her  wind  a  little,  and 
then  again  kept  away  for  us,  as  if 
irresolute  what  to  do.  At  length, 
without  hailing,  and  all  silent  as  the 
grare,  she  putlberhelm  a-starboard, 
and  ranged  alongside. 

*•  •  Now,  my  ooys,  give  it  him/ 
shouted  Crowfoot—'  Fire  !* 

**  <  Ready,  men,'  shouted  the  Ma- 
jor,^' Present— fire  I* 

*  The  bugles  sounded,  the  cannon 
roared,  the  musketry  rattled,  and 
the  men  cheered,  and  all  was  hurra, 
and  fire,  and  fury.  The  breeze  was 
strong  enough  to  carry  all  the  smoke 
forward,  and  I  saw  the  deck  of  the 
schooner,  where  the  moment  before 
all  was  still  and  motionless,  and  fill- 
ed with  dark  figures,  till  there  scarce- 
ly appeared  standing  room,  at  once 
converted  into  a  shambles.  The 
blasting  fiery  tempest  had  laid  low 
the  whole  mass,  like  a  maize  plat 
before  a  hurricane  \  and  such  a  cry 
•rose,  as  if 

'  Men  fought  on  earth, 
And  fiends  In  npper  air.' 

Scarcely  a  man  was  on  his  legs,  the 
whole  crew  seemed  to  have  been  le- 
velled with  the  deck,  many  dead,  no 
doubt,  and  most  wounded,  while  we 
could  see  numbers  endeavouring  to 
creep  towards  the  hatches,  while  the 
black  blood,  in  horrible  streaks, 
gushed  and  gurgled  through  her 
scuppers  down  her  sides,  and  across 
tiie  bright  white  streak,  that  glanced 
in  the  moonlight"  Bang  stopped 
short. 

'*A  pleasant  life  yours,  Tom — 
very." 

*  Do  you  know,  my  dear  sir,"  re- 
joinedl,  '*  I  never  recall  that  early  and 
dismal  scene  to  my  recollection,— the 
awful  havoc  created  on  the  schooner's 
deck  by  our  fire,  the  struggling,  and 
crawling,  and  wriggling  of  the  dark 
mass  or  woundea  men,  as  they  en- 
deavoured, fruitlessly,  to  shelter 
themselves  from  our  guns,  even  be- 
hind the  dead  bodies  of  their  slain 
shipmates— without  coniuriog  up  a 
very  fearful  and  harrowing  image." 

"  And  what  may  your  ugly  image 
be,  my  dear  boy?"  said  Aaron. 

*  Were  vou  ever  at  Biggleswade, 
my  dear  sir  V 

**  To  be  sure  I  have,"  said  Mr 
Bang. 


^  Then  did  you  ever  see  an  eel- 
pot,  with  the  water  drawn  off,  when 
the  snake-like  fish  were  twining,  and 
twisting,  and  crawling,  like  Brobdig- 
nag  maggots,  in  living  knots,  a  hor- 
rible and  disgusting  mass  of  living 
abomination,  amidst  the  filthy  riime 
at  the  bottom  ?" 

''  Ach — have  done,  Tom— hang 
your  similies.  Can't  you  cut  your 
coat  by  me,  man  ?  Only  observe  the 
delicacy  of  mine." 

*'The  corby  craw  for  instance," 
said  I,  laughing. 

'*  Ever  at  Biggleswade  I"  struck  in 
Paul  Gelid. 

"  Ever  at  Biggleswade !  Lord  love 
you.  Cringle,  we  have  all  been  at 
Biggies  wsde.  Don't  you  know,"  (how 
he  conceived  I  should  have  Icnown, 
I  am  sure  I  never  could  tell,)  **  don't 
you  know  that  Wagtail  and  I  once 
made  a  voyage  to  England,  aye,  in 
the  hurricane  months,  too— ah— for 
the  express  purpose  of  eating  eels 
there, — and  Lord,  ,Tom,  my  dear 
fellow,"— (here  he  sunk  his  voice 
into  a  most  dolorous  key)  **  let  me 
tell  you  that  we  were  caught  in  a 
hurricane  in  the  Gulf,  and  very  near- 
ly lost,  when,  instead  of  eating  eels, 
sharks  would  have  eaten  us— ah— 
and  at  length  driven  into  Havannah^ 
ah.  And  when  we  did  get  home"— 
(here  I  thought  my  excellent  friend 
would^have  cried  outright)—"  Lord, 
sir !  we  found  that  the  fali  was  not  the 
season  to  eat  eels  in  after  all— ah— 
—that  is,  in  perfection.  But  we 
found  out  from  Whifi9e,  whom  we 
met  in  town,  that  he  bad  learned 
from  the  guard  of  the  North  mail, 
that  one  of  the  last  season's  pots 
was  still  on  hand  at  Biggleswade; 
so  down  we  trundled  in  tiie  mail 
that  very  evening." 

"  And  don't  you  remember  the 
awful  cold  I  caught  that  night,  being 
obliged  to  go  outside?'  auoth  \Vafgy< 

"Ah,  and  so  you  aid,  my  dear 
fellow,"  continued  his  ally. 

*'  But  gracious— on  alighting,  we 
found  that  the  agent  of  a  confounded 
gormandizing  Lord  Mayor  had  that 
very  evening  boned  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  only  remaining  pot,  for 
a  cursed  livery  dinner-*ui.  Eels, 
indeed !  we  got  none  but  those  of  the 
new  catch,  full  of  mud,  and  tasting 
of  mud  and  red  worms.  Wagtail  was 
really  very  ill  in  consequence— ah." 

Pepperpot  had  all  this  while  lis* 
tened  with  mute  attention,  as  if  the 
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narrative  had  been  most  movingy  and 
I  question  not  lie  thought  bo;  but 
Brag— ob,  the  rogue  !— -looked  also 
rerj  graye  and  sympathizini^,  but 
there  waa  a  laughing  devil  in  his  eye, 
that  shewed  he  was  inwardly  enjoy- 
ing the  beautiful  rise  of  his  friend« 
At  length  he  read  on— -4 

**  Some  one  on  board  of  the  priva> 
teer  now  hidled,  ^  We  have  surren- 
dered ;  cease  firinffy  sir.'  But  devil  a 
bit— we  continued  blazing  away--a 
lantern  was  run  up'to  his  main  gaff» 
and  then  lowered  again. 

**'We  have  struck,  sir/  shouted 
another  voice,  *  don't  murder  us— 
don't  fire,  sir,  for  Godsake.' 

"But  fire  we  still  did;  no  sailor 
has  the  least  compunction  at  even 
nmiiifi^  cTotojt  a  privateer.  Mercy  to 
privateersmen  is  unknown.  'Give 
them  the  stem,'  is  the  word,  the 
curs  bein^  regarded  by  Jack  at  the 
best  as  highwaymen;  so,  when  he 
found  we  still  peppered  away,  and 
sailing  two  feet  for  our  one,  the 
schooner  at  length,  in  their  despera- 
tion, hauled  her  wind,  and  speedily 
got  beyond  range  of  our  carronades. 
Saving  all  this  time  never  fired  a 
shot.  Shortly  after  this  we  ran  under 
the  Magfo's  stem — she  was  lying  to. 

**  *  Mr  Crowfoot,  what  have  vou 
been  after  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
report  you,  sir.' 

"  *  We  could  not  help  it,  sir,'  sung 
Ottt  Crowfoot,  in  answer  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  frigate ;  *  we  have  been 
nearly  taken,  sir,  bv  a  privateer,  sir^ 
an  immense  vessel,  sir,  that  sails  like 
a  witcb,  sir.' 

**  'Keep  close  in  my  wake  then, 
air,'  rejoined  the  captain,  in  a  gruff 
tone,  and  immediately  the  iS^yo  bore 

up. 

^  Next  morning  we  were  all  car- 

ryinff  as  much  sail  as  we  could  crowd. 

By  this  time  we  had  gotten  our  jury 

foretopmastup,  and  theiliiicyo,  having 

kept  astern  in  the  night,  was  now 

under  topsails,  and  topgallant  sails, 

with  the  wet  canvass  at  the  head  of 

the  sails,  shewing  that  the  reefs  had 

been  freshly   shaken   out*— rolling 

wedgelike  on  the  swell,  and  rapidly 

passing  us,  to  resume  her  station  a- 

nead.    As  she  passed  us,  she  made 

the  signal  to  make  more  sail,  her 

object  being  to  get  through  the  Cai- 

eoa  passage,  into  which  we  were  now 

entering,  before  nightfall.    It  was 

eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.    A 
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fine  clear  breezy  day,  fresh  and  plea- 
sant, sometimes  cloudy  overhead,  but 
alwavs  breaking  away  again,  with  a 
bit  of  a  sneezer,  and  a  small  shower. 
As  the  sun  rose  tiiere  were  indications 
of  squalls  in  the  north-eastern  quar- 
ter, and  about  noon  one  of  them  was 
whitening  to  windward.  So  *  hands 
by  the  topgallant  clew-lines'  was  the 
word,  ana  we  were  all  standing  by  to 
shorten  sdl,  when  the  Commodore 
came  to  the  wind  as  sharp  and  sud- 
denly as  if  he  had  anchored;  but  on 
a  second  look,  I  saw  his  sheets  were 
let  fly,  haulyards  let  go,  and  appa- 
rently all  was  confusion  on  boara  of 
her.  I  ran  to  the  side,  and  looked 
over.  The  long  heaving  dark  blue 
swell,  had  changed  into  a  light  green 
hissing  ripple. 

"  'Zounds,  Captain  Crowfoot,  shoal 
water — why,  it  breaks— we  shall  be 
ashore.' 

«*  <  Down  with  the  helm— brace 
round  the  yards,'  shouted  Crowfoot : 
*  that's  it — steady — luff,  my  man;* 
and  the  danger  was  so  imminent  that 
even  the  studding  sail  haulyards  were 
not  let  go,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  booms  snapped  off  like  car- 
rots, as  we  came  to  the  wind. 

« <  Lord  help  us,  we  shall  never 
weather  that  foaming  reef  there — set 
the  spanker— haul  out— haul  down 
the  foretopmast  stay*sail— «o,  mind 
your  luff,  my  man.' 
**  The  frigate  now  beffan  to  fire  right 
and  left,  and  the  hissing  of  the  shot 
overhead  was  a  fearful  augurv  of 
what  was  to  take  place ;  so  sudden 
was  the  accident  tnat  they  had  not 
had  time  to  draw  the  round  shot 
The  other  transports  were  equally 
fortunate  with  ourselves,  in  weather- 
ing the  shoal,  and  presently  we  were 
all  close  hauled  to  windward  of  the 
reef,  until  we  weathered  the  eastern- 
most prong,  when  we  bore  up.  But, 
poor  Mojfo  I  she  had  struck*on  a  cor- 
nd  reef,  where  the  Admiralty  charts 
lajd  down  fifteen  fathoms  water;  and 
although  there  was  some  talk  at  the 
time,  <»  an  error  in  judgment,  in  not 
having  the  lead  going  in  the  chains, 
still  I  do  believe  there  was  no  fault 
lying  at  the  door  of  her  gallant  cap- 
tain. By  the  time  we  had  weathered 
the  reef,  the  frigate  had  swung  off 
from  the  pinnacle  of  rock  on  which 
she  had  been  in  a  manner  Impaled, 
and  was   making  all   the  sail  she 
could,  with  a  fothered  sail  under  her 
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bows,  and  chain-pumps  clanging,  and 
whole    cataracts  of  water  gushing 
from  them,  clear  white  jets  spout- 
ing from  all  the  scuppers,  fore  and 
aft.  She  made  the  signal  to  close.  It 
was  answered.   The  next,  alas  !  was 
the    British  ensign,  seized,   union 
down  in  the  main  rigging,  the  signal 
of  the  uttermost  distress.    Still  we 
all  bowled  along  together,  but  her 
yards  were  not  squared,  nor  her  sails 
set  with  her  customary  precision, 
and  her  lurches  became  more  and 
more  sickening,  until  at  length  she 
rolled  so  heavily,  that  she  dipped 
both   yardarms  alternately  in   the 
water,  and  reeled  to  and  fro  like  a 
drunken  man. 
*"  *  What  is  that  splash  ?' 
**  It  was  the  larboard  bow  eight- 
een-pound gun  hove  overboard,  and 
watching  the  roll,  the  whole  broad- 
side, one  after  another,  were  cast 
into  the  sea.  The  clang  of  the  chain- 
pumps  increased,  the  water  rushed 
in  at  one  side  of  the  main-deck,  and 
out  at  the  other,  in  absolute  cascades 
from  the  ports.    At  this  moment  the 
whole  fleet  of  boats  were  alongside, 
keeping  way  with  the  ship,  in  the 
light  breeze.    Her  maintopsail  was 
hove  aback,  while  the  captain's  voice 
resounded  through  the  ship. 

**  *  Now,  men---all  hands  -^  bags, 
and  hammocks — starboard,  watch 
Hke  starboard  side — ^lai'board,  watch 
the  larboard  side — ^no  rushing  now— 
she  will  swim  this  hour  to  come.' 

**The  bags,  and  hammocks,  and 
officers'  kits,  were  handed  into  the 
boats;  the  men  were  told  off  over  the 
side,  as  quietly  by  watches  as  if  at 
muster,  the  officers  last.  At  length 
the  first  lieutenant  came  over  the 
side.  By  this  time  she  was  settling 
down  perceptibly  in  the  water ;  the 
old  captain  stood  upon  the  gangway, 
holding  by  the  iron  stancheon,  and, 
taking  off  his  hat,  stood  uncovered 
for  a  moment,  and  with  the  tears 
standing  in  his  eyes.  He  then  re- 
placed it,  descended,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  ship's  launch — the  last 
man  to  leave  the  ship;  and  there  was 
little  time  to  spare,  for  we  had  scarce- 
ly shoved  off  a  few  yards,  to  clear 
the  spars  of  the  wreck,  when  she 
Bended  forward,  heavily,  and  sickly, 
on  the  lon^  swell.— She  never  rose  to 
the  opposite  heave  of  the  sea,  but 
ffraduaJly  sank  by  the  head*  The 
hull  disappeared  slowly  and  digni- 


fiedly,  the  ensign  fluttered  and  va- 
nished beneath  the  dark  ocean— I 
could  have  fancied  reluctantly,  as  if 
it  had  been  drawn  down  through  a 
trap- door.  The  topsails  next  disap- 
peared, the  foretopsail  sinking  fast- 
est ;  and  last  of  all,  the  white  pennant 
at  the  maintopgallant  mast  head,  af- 
ter flickering  and  struggling  in  the 
wind,  flew  up  as  if  imbued  with  life, 
like  a  stream  of  white  fire,  in  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  was  then  drawn  down 
into  the  abyss,  and  the  last  vestige  of 
the  Ra^o  vanished  for  ever.  The 
crew,  as  if  moved  by  one  common 
impulse,  gave  three  cheers. 

**  The  Captain  now  stood  up  in  his 
boat — '  Men,  the  Mago  is  no  more, 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  al- 
though you  are  now  to  be  distribu- 
ted amongst  the  transports,  you 
are  still  amenable  to  marUal  law;  I 
am  aware,  men,  this  hint  may  not  be 
necessary,  still  it  is  right  you  should 
know  it' 

**  Our  ship,  immediately  after  the 
frieate's  crew  had  been  bestowed, 
and  the  boats  got  in,  hoisted  the 
Commodore's  light,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  fell  in  with  the 
Torch,  off  tne  east  end  of  Jamaica, 
which,  after  seeing  the  transports 
safe  into  Kingston,  and  taking  out 
me  and  my  people,  bore  up  through 
the  Gulf,  and  resumed  her  cruising 
ground  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  between  25  and  90  north 
latitude." 

**  And  what  follows  this,"  said 
Massa  Aaron,  *' for  the  roll  is  doner 
«  Oh,"  said  I, "  we  then  stood  away 
to  the  northward,  and  finally  resu- 
med our  cruizing  ground  off  Bermu- 
da; there  is  the  next  log,"  said  I, 
chucking  another  paper  book  to  him. 
«« Ah,"  said  Bang,—'  Scene  off  Bcr- 
muda,'  '  Cruize  of  the  Torch,'  and 
so  forth.  All  very  fine  and  moving 
no  doubt,  but  we  shall  take  them  by 
and  by.  But,  Thomas,  it  must  have 
been  a  very  lamencholy  afiair  that 
said  evanishing  of  the  JRayo** 
"  It  was,"  I  answered. 
*•  Plenty  of  weeping  and  blowuie 
of  noses  amongst  her  senthnental 
crew  "  said  he. 

I  smiled.  «  Why,  Mr  Bang,  sailors 
are  very  incomprehensible  beings' 
After  she  went  down,  indeed,  for  the 
first  five  minutes,  it  was  all  a  lach- 
rymose puff  and  blow." 
"  Tom,"  said  Aaron,  "noneof  your 
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would-be  hair  smartDess,  lialf  buf- 
foonery ;  tell  me  what  took  place." 

•*  Why,  my  dear  air,  you  are  aw- 
fully dictatorial ;  but  I  will  tell  you, 
whea  the  old  Rayo  clipped  out  of 
sight,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
whole  fleet.  'There  she  goes,  the 
dear  old  beauty,'  said  one  of  her 
crew.  *  There  goes  the  blessed  old 
black  b^tch,'  quoth  another.  '  Ah, 
many  a  merry  night  have  we  had  in 
the  clever  little  craft,'  quoth  a  third ; 
and  tiiere  was  really  a  tolerable 
shedding  of  tears,  and  squirting  of 
tobacco  juice.  But  the  blue  ripple 
had  scarcely  blown  over  the  glass- 
like surface  of  the  sea  where  she  had 
sunk,  when  the  buoyancy  of  young 
hearts,  with  the  prospect  of  a  good 
furlough  amongst  the  lobster  boxes 
for  a  time,  seemed  to  be  uppermost 
amongst  Uie  men.  The  omcers,  I 
saw  and  knew,  felt  very  differ- 
ently. 

*<  *  My  eye  V  sung  out  an  old  quar- 
terooaster  in  our  boat,  perched  well 
forward  with  his  back  against  the 
ring  in  the  stem,  and  his  arms  cross- 
ed, after  having  been  busily  employ- 
ed rummagiug  in  his  bag,  '  my  eye, 
what  a  pity— oh,  what  a  pity  I' 

**  Come,  there  is  some  feeling, 
geMiine^  at  all  events,  thought  I. 

**  *  Why,'  said  Bill  Chesstree,  the 
captain  of  the  foretop, '  what  is  can't 
be  helped,  old  Fizgig;  old  Rayo  has 
gone  down,  and* 

** '  Old  Mayo  be  d d.  Master 


Bill,'  said  the  man  ;  *  but  may  I  be 
flogged,  if  I  ha'nt  forgotten  half  a 
pound  of  negrohead  baccy  in  Dick 
Catgut's  bag.' 

" '  Launch  ahoy  I'  hailed  a  half- 
drunken  voice  from  one  of  tlie  boats 
astern  of  us.  *  Hillo,'  responded  th^ 
coxswain.    The  poor  skipper  even 

E ricked  up  his  ears.  '  Have  you  got 
lick  Catgut's  fiddle  among  ye?'  This 
said  Dick  Catgut  was  the  corporal  of 
marines,  and  the  prime  instigator  of 
all  the  fun  amongst  the  men.  '  No, 
no,'  said  several  voices,  'no  fiddle 
here.'  The  hail  passed  round  among 
the  other  boats,  <  No  fiddle.'  <1 
would  rather  lose  three  days'  grc^ 
than  have  his  fiddle  mislaid,'  quoth 
the  man  who  pulled  the  bow  oar. 

***  Why  don't  you  ask  Dick  him- 
self ?'  said  our  coxswain.  Alas !  poor 
Dick  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  he 
had  been  mislaid  as  well  as  his  fiddle. 
He  had  broken  into  the  spirit  room, 
as  it  turned  out,  and  having  got 
drunk,  did  not  come  to  time  when 
the  frigate  sunk. 

'*  I  was  here  interrupted  by  a  hail 
from  the  look-out  man  at  the  mast- 
head,— '  Land  right-a-head.' 

<*  Thank  God,"  quoth  Bang. 

**  What  does  it  look  like  r  said  L 

"  It  makes  in  low  hummocks,  sir. 
Now  I  see  houses  on  the  highest 
one." 

**  Hurrah,  Nassau,  New  Provi- 
dence, ho !" 


i7G                               The  Revolution  of  Greece.  [Apr!], 
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FartL 

It  is  falsely  charged  upon  itself  and  one  or  two  friends  (probably  bj 
by  this  age,  in  its  character  of  ceneor  looking  into  the  Parks  at  hours  pro- 
moruniy  that  effeminacy  in  a  practical  pitious  to  his  hypothesis)  that  horses 
sense  lies  either  amongst  its  full-  wereseldomor  ever  used  for  riding; 
blown  faults,  or  amongst  its  lurking  that^  in  fact,  this  accomplidiment 
tendencies.  A  rich,  a  polished,  a  was  too  boisterous  or  too  perilous 
refined  age,  may  by  mere  necessity  for  the  gentle  propeniities  of  modem 
4>f  inference  be  presumed  to  be  a  Britons;  and  that,  by  tiie  best  so 
luxurious  one;  and  the  usual  prin-  counts,  few  men  of  rank  or  fashion 
ciple,  by  which  moves  the  whole  were  now  seen  on  horsebsck.  This 
trivial  philosophy  which  speculates  |^easant  collection  of  dreams  did 
upon  ihe  character  of  a  particular  Doctor  Brown  solemnly  propound 
affe  or  a  particular  nation,  is  first  of  to  tiie  English  public,  in  two  octsvo 
aU  to  adopt  some  one  central  idea  of  volumes,  under  the  title  of  **  An 
its  characteristics,  and  then  without  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Prin- 
f  urtiier  effort  to  pursue  its  Integra-  ciples  of  the  Times ;"  and  the  report 
tion;thati8,havingasaumed(or,sup-  of  many  who  lived  in  those  days 
pose  even,  having  demonstrated)  the  assures  us,  that  for  a  brief  period 
existence  of  some  great  influential  the  book  had  a  prodigious  run.  In 
quality  in  excess  sufficient  to  over-  some  respects  the  Doctor's  conceits 
throw  the  apparent  equilibrium  de-  might  seem  too  startiing  and  ex- 
manded  by  toe  common  standards  travagant ;  but  to  balance  that,  every 
of  a  just  national  character,  the  spe-  nation  has  some  pleasure  in  being 
culator  then  proceeds,  as  in  a  matter  heartily  abused  by  one  of  its  own 
of  acknowleaged  right,  to  push  this  number ;  and  the  English  nation  has 
predominant  Quality  into  all  its  con-  always  had  a  special  deliffht  in  being 
sequences  ana  all  its  closest  affini-  alarmed,  and  m  being  dearly  con- 
ties.  To  give  one  illustration  of  vinced,  that  it  is  and  ought  to  be  on 
such  a  case,  now  perhaps  beginning  the  brink  of  ruin.  With  such  ad- 
to  be  forgotten :  Somewhere  about  vantages  in  the  worthy  Doctor's 
the  year  1755,  the  once  celebrated  favour,  he  might  have  kept  the  field 
Dr  Brown,  after  other  little  attempts  until  some  newer  extravaganza  had 
in  literature  and  paradox,  took  up  made  his  own  obsolete — had  not  one 
the  conceit  that  England  was  ruined  ugly  turn  in  political  affairs  given  bo 
at  her  heart's  core  by  excess  of  smashing  a  refutation  to  his  practi- 
luxury  and  sensual  self-indulgence,  cal  conclusions,  and  called  forth  so 
He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  sudden  a  rebound  of  public  feeling 
ancient  activities  and  energies  of  the  in  the  very  opposite  direction,  that  a 
country  were  sapped  by  lone  habits  bomb-shell  descending  right  through 
of  indolence,  and  by  a  morbid  pie-  the  whole  impression  of  his  book, 
thora  of  enjoyment  in  every  class,  could  not  more  summarily  have  lud 
Courage,  and  the  old  fiery  spirit  of  a  Chancery  "  injunction"  upon  its 
the  people,  had  gone  to  wreck  witii  further  sale.  This  arose  under  the 
the  physical  qualities  which  had  brilliant  administration  of  the  first 
sustained  them.  Even  the  faults  of  Mr  Pitt ;  England  was  suddenly  vie- 
the  public  mind  had  given  way  under  torious  in  three  a  uarters  of  the  globe ; 
its  new  complexion  of  character ;  land  and  sea  echoed  to  the  voice  of 
ambition  and  civil  dissension  were  her  triumphs ;  and  the  poor  Doctor 
extinct  It  was  questionable  whe-  Brown,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  hub- 
ther  a  good  hearty  assault  and  bat-  bub,  cut  his  own  throat  with  bis  own 
tery,  or  a  respectable  knock-down  razor.  Whether  this  dismal^  catas- 
blow,  had  been  dealt  by  any  man  in  trophe  were  exactiy  due  to  his  mor- 
London  for  one  or  two  generations,  tification  as  abaffled  visionary,  whose 
The  Doctor  carried  his  reveries  so  favourite  conceit 'had  suddenly  ex- 
far,  that  he  even  satisfied  himself  ploded  like  a  rocket  into  smoke  and 
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stench*  is  more  than  we  know.  But, 
at  all  eyents,  the  sole  memorial  of 
hia  hypothesis,  which  now  reminds 
the  English  reader  that  it  ever  exist- 
ed, is  one  solitary  notice  of  good- 
humoured  satire  pointed  at  it  by 
Gowper.*  And  the  possibility  of 
8uch  exceeding  folly  in  a  man  other- 
wise of  good  sense  and  judgment, 
not  deprared  by  any  brain-fever  or 
enthusiastic  infatuation,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  tIcIous  process  of  reasoning 
applied  to  such  estimates :  the  Doc- 
tor, havinj;  taken  up  one  novel  idea 
of  the  national  character,  proceeded 
afterwards  by  no  tentative  inquiries, 
or  comparison  witii  actual  facts 
and  phenomena  of  daily  experience, 
but  resolutely  developed  out  of  his 
one  idea»  all  that  it  appeared  ana- 
lytically to  involve ;  and  postulated 
audaciously  as  a  solemn  fact  whatso- 
ever ocnild  be  exhibited  in  any  pos- 
Bible  connexion  with  his  one  central 
principle,  whether  in  the  way  of  con- 
seouence  or  of  affinity. 

Pretty  much  upon  this  unhappy 
Brunonhin  mode  of  deducing  our 
natioiial  character,  it  is  a  very  plau- 
sible speculation,  which  has  been 
and  will  again  be  chanted,  that  we, 
being  a  luxurious  nation,  must  by 
force  of  good  logical  dependency 
be  liable  to  many  derivative  taints 
and  infirmities  which  ought  of  neces- 
sity to  bedege  the  blood  of  nations  in 
that  predicament  All  enterprise 
and  spirit  of  adventure,  all  heroism 
and  courting  of  danger  for  its  own 
attractions,  ought  naturally  to  lan- 
guish in  a  generation  enervated  by 
early  habits  of  personal  indulgence. 
Doubtless  they  aught ;  d  priori^  it 
seems  strictly  demonstrable  that  such 
consequences  should  follow.  Upon 
the  purest  forms  of  inference  in 
Barbara  or  Ceiarent,  it  can  be  shewn 
satisfactorily,  that  from  all  our  taint- 
ed classes,  d  fortiori  then  from  our 
meet  tainted  classes — our  men  of 
fashion  and  of  opulent  fortunes,  no 
description  of  animal  can  possibly 
arise  but  poltroons  Bndfaineans.  In 
fact»  pretty  generally,  under  the 
known  circumstances  of  our  modem 
English  education  and  of  our  social 
habits,  we  ought  in  obedience  to  all 
the  precoffnUa  of   our  position  to 


shew  ourselves  rank  cowards— yet^ 
in  spite  of  so  much  excellent  logic, 
the  facts  are  otherwise.  No  age  naa 
shewn  in  its  younf  patricians  a  more 
heroic  disdain  of  sedentary  ease, 
none  in  a  martial  support  of  liberty 
or  national  independence  has  so  gaily 
volunteered  upon  services  the  most 
desperate,  or  shrunk  less  from  mar<« 
tyraom  on  the  field  of  battle,  when- 
ever there  was  hope  to  invite  their 
disinterested  exertions,  or  ^andeur 
enough  in  the  cause  to  sustain  them. 
Which  of  us  forgets  the  gallant  Mel-i 
lish,  the  frank  and  the  generous,  who 
reconciled  himself  so  gaily  to  the 
loss  of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  from 
the  very  bosom  of  luxury  suddenly 
precipitated  himself  upon  the  hard- 
ships of  Peninsular  warfare  ?  Which 
of  us  forgets  the  adventurous  Lee  of 
Lime,  whom  a  princely  estate  could 
not  detain  in  early  youth  from  court- 
ing perils  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
nor  (immediately  upon  his  return) 
from  almost  wooing  death  as  a  vo- 
lunteer aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  Waterloo  ?  So  again 
of  Colonel  Evans,  who,  after  losing 
a  fine  estate  long  held  out  to  his 
hopes,  ^ve  times  over  put  himself  at 
the  head  of ./br/om  Aopetf.  Such  cases 
are  memorable,  and  were  conspicu- 
ous at  the  time,  from  the  lustre  of 
wealth  and  high  connexions  which 
surrounded  the  parties ;  but  many 
thousand  others,  in  which  the  sacri- 
fices of  personal  ease  were  less  no- 
ticeable from  their  narrower  scale  of 
splendour,  had  equal  merit  for  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  those  sacri- 
fices were  made. 

Here,  again,  in  the  person  of  the 
author  before  us,  we  have  another 
instance  of  noble  and  disinterested 
heroism,  which,  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  sacrifices  that  it  involved,  must 

5 lace  him  in  the  same  class  as  the 
lellishes  and  the  Lees.  This  gallant 
Scotsman,  who  was  bom  in  1788,  or 
]  789,  lost  his  father  in  early  life.  In- 
heriting from  him  a  good  estate  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  one  more  consi- 
derable in  Jamaica,  he  found  himself, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  minority,  in  the 
possession  of  a  commanding  fortune. 
Under  the  vigilant  care  of  a  sagacious 
mother,  Mr  Gordon  received  ttie  very 


•  <*  Ths  InMtimable  Estimats  of  Brown." 
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amplest  advantages  of  a  finished  edu-  surprise,  as  a  fact  at  that  time  unex- 
cation,  studying  first  at  the  Univer-  plained  and  mysterious;  but  the 
sity  of  Aberdeen,  and  aftervrards  for  simple  explanation  of  this  mystery 
two  years  at  Oxford ;  whilst  he  had  was,  that  Mr  Gordon  had  been 
previously  enjoyed  as  a  boy  the  be-  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
nefits  of  a  private  tutor  from  Oxford,  grave  by  a  contagious  fever,  at  Tri- 
Whatever  might  be  the  immediate  polizza,  and  that  his  native  air  was 
result  from  this  careful  tuition,  Mr  found  essential  to  his  restoraUon. 
Gordon  has  since  completed  his  own  Subsequently,  however,  he  returned, 
education  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  rendered  the  most  powerful  ser- 
in anner,  and  has  carried  his  accom-  vices  to  Greece,  until  the  war  was 
plishments  as  a  linguist,  to  a  point  of  brought  to  a  dose,  as  much  almost 
rare  excellence.  Sweden  and  Por-  by  Turkish  exhaustion,  as  by  the 
tugal  excepted,  we  understand  that  armed  interference  of  the  ^ree  great 
he  has  personally  visited  every  coun-  conquerors  of  Navarino. 
try  in  Europe.  He  has  travelled  also 

in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Persia,  and  in  ^  The  Grovemment  of  Greece  to  the 

Barbary.    From  this  personal  resi-  Signor  Gordon,  a  man  worthy  of 

dence  in  foreign  countries,  we  un-  all  admiration,  and  a  friend  of  the 

derstand  that  Mr  Gordon  has  obtain-  Grecians,  Health  and  prosperity, 
ed  an  absolute  mastery  over  certain 

modern  languages,  especially  the  **  It  was  not  possible,  most  excel- 
French,  the  Italian,  the  modem  lent  sir,  nor  was  it  a  thing  endurable 
Greek,  and  the  Turkish.^  Not  con-  to  the  descendants  of  the  Grecians, 
tent,  however,  with  this  extensive  that  they  should  be  deprived  any 
education,  in  a  literary  sense,  Mr  longer  of  those  imprescriptible  rights 
Grordon  thought  proper  to  prepare  which  belong  to  the  inheritance  of 
himself  for  the  part  which  he  medi-  their  birth — rights  which  a  barbarian 
tated  in  public  life,  by  a  second,  or  of  a  foreign  soil,  an  antichristian  ty- 
military  education,  in  two  separate  rant,  issutng  from  the  depths  of  Asia, 
services; — first,  in  the  British,  where  seized  upon  with  a  robber's  hand, 
he  served  in  the  Greys,  and  in  the  and  lawlessly  trampling  under  foot, 
43d  regiment;  and  subsequently, du-  administered  up  to  this  time  the  af- 
ring  the  campaign  of  1813,  as  a  cap-  fairs  of  Greece,  after  his  own  lust 
tain  on  the  Russian  stafi^  and  will.  Needs  it  was  that  we, 
Thus  brilliantly  accomplished  for  sooner  or  later,  shattering  this  iron 
conferring  lustre  Rnd  benefit  upon  and  heavy  sceptre,  should  recover, 
any  cause  which  he  might  aoopt  at  the  price  oflife  itself,  (if  Maf  were 
amongst  the  many  revolutionary  found  necessary)  our  patrimonial  he- 
movements  then  continually  emer-  ritiu;e,  that  thus  our  people  might 
ging  in  Southern  Europe,  he  finally  again  be  gathered  to  the  family  of 
carried  the  whole  weight  of  his  great  free  and  self-legislating  states.  Mo- 
talents,  prudence,  and  energy,  toge-  ving,  then,  under  such  impulses,  the 
ther  with  the  unlimited  command  of  people  of  Greece  advanced  with  one 
his  purse,  to  the  service  of  Greece  neart,  and  perfect  unanimity  of  coun- 
in  her  heroic  struggle  with  the  Sul-  cil,  against  an  oppressive  despotism, 
tan.  At  what  point  his  services  and  putting  their  hands  to  an  enterprise 
bis  countenance  were  appreciated  oeset  with  difi&culties,  and  hard  in- 
by  the  ruling  persons  in  Greece,  will  deed  to  be  achieved,  yet,  in  our  pre- 
be  best  collected  from  the  accompa^  sent  circumstances,  if  any  one  thing 
nying  letter,  translated  from  the  ori-  in  this  life,  most  indispensable.  ThlS} 
ginal,  in  modern  Greek,  addressed  then,  is  the  second  year  which  we 
to  him  by  the  Provisional  Govern-  are  passing  since  we  have  begun  to 
jment  of  Greece,  in  1822.  It  will  be  move  in  this  glorious  contest,  once 
seen  that  this  official  document  no-  again  struggling,  to  all  appearance, 
tices  with  great  sorrow  Mr  Gordon's  upon  unequal  terms,  but  grasping 
absence  from  Greece,  and  witb  some  our  enterprise  with  the  right  hand 


*  Mr  Gordon  is  privately  known  to  be  the  translator  of  the  work  written  by  « 
Turkish  minister,  "  Tch^Effendi,"  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Wilkinson's  Wal- 
Uchia ;  and  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Quarterly  Keviewi  in  its  notioes  of  Orieo- 
«1  affairs. 
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and  the  left,  and  with  all  our  might 
stretching  forward  to  the  objects  be- 
fore us. 

"  It  was  the  hope  of  Greece  that, 
iQ  these  seasons  of  emergency,  she 
would  not  fail  of  help  and  earnest 
resort  of  friends  from  the  Christian 
nations  throughout  Europe.  For  it 
was  agreeable  neither  to  humanity 
nor  to  piety,  that  the  rights  of  nations, 
liable  to  no  grudges  of  malice  or 
scruples  of  jealousy,  should  be  sur^ 
reptitiously  and  wickedly  filched 
away,  or  mocked  with  outrage  and 
insuU;  but  that  they  should  be  set- 
tled firmly  on  those  foundations 
which  Nature  herself  has  furnished 
in  abundance'to  the  condition  of  man 
in  society.  However,  so  it  was,  that 
Greece,  cherishing  these  most  rea- 
sonable expectations,  met  with  most 
unmerited  disappointments. 

''  But  you,  noble  and  generous 
Englishman,  no  sooner  heard  the 
trumpet  of  popular  rights  echoing 
melodiously  from  the  summits  of 
Taygetus,  of  Ida,  of  Pindus,  and  of 
Olympus,  than,  turning  with  listen- 
ing ears  to  the  sound,  and  immedl- 
atelj  renouncing  the  delights  of 
country,  of  family  ties,  and  (what  is 
above  all)  of  domestic  luxury  and 
ease,  and  the  happiness  of  your  own 
fire-side,  you  hurried  to  our  assist- 
ance. But  suddenly,  and  in  contra- 
diction to  the  unirersal  hope  of 
Greece,  by  leaving  us,  you  have 
thrown  us  all  into  great  perplexity 
and  amazement,  and  that  at  a  crisis 
when  some  were  applying  their 
minds  to  military  pursuits,  some  to 
the  establishment  of  a  civil  admini- 
stration, others  to  other  objects,  but 
all  alike  were  hurrying  and  exerting 
themselves  wherever  circumstances 
seemed  to  invite  them. 

*<  Meantime,  the  Government  of 
Greece  having  heard  many  idle  ru- 
mours and  unauthorized  tales  disse- 
minated, but  such  as  seemed  neither 
in  correspondence  with  their  opi- 
nion of  your  own  native  nobility  from 
rank  and  family,  nor  with  what 
was  due  to  the  newly-instituted 
administration,  have  slighted  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all,  comiug 
to  this  resolution — that,  inabsentiug 
yourself  from  Greece,  you  aredoubt- 
lesa  obeying  some  strong  necessity ; 
for  that  it  is  not  possible  nor  cre- 
dible of  a  man  such  as  you  displayed 
jrouTself  to  be  whilst  living  amongst 


us,  that  he  should  mean  to  insult  the 
wretched — least  of  all,  to  insult  the 
unhappy  and  much-suffering  people 
of  Greece.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, both  the  Deliberative  and  the 
Executive  Bodies  of  the  Grecian  Go- 
vernment assembling  separately ,  have 
come  to  a  resolution,  without  one 
dissentient  voice,  to  invite  you  back 
to  Greece,  in  order  that  you  may 
again  take  a  share  in  the  Grecian 
contest — a  contest  in  itself  glorious, 
and  not  alien  from  your  cnaracter 
and  pursuits.   For  the  liberty  of  any 
one  nation  cannot  be  a  matter  alto* 
gether  indifferent  to  the  rest,  but  na- 
turally it  is  a  common  and  diffusive 
interest;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  the  Englishman 
and  the  Grecian,  in  such  a  cause, 
should  make  themselves  yoke-fel- 
lows,' and  should  participate  as  bro- 
thers in  so  holy  a  struggle.    There- 
fore, the  Grecian  Government'  baa* 
tens,  by  this  present  distinguished  ex- 
pression of  Its  regard,  to  invite  you 
to  the  soil  of  Greece,  a  soil  united 
by  such  tender  memorials  with  your- 
self; confident  that  you,  preferring 
glorious  poverty  and  the  hard  living 
of  Greece,  to  the  luxury  and  indo- 
lence of  an  obscure  seclusion,  will 
hasten  your  return  to  Greece,  agree- 
ably to  your  native  character,  resto- 
ring to  us  our  valued  English  con<« 
nexion.    Farewell  I 

"  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Executive, 

**  Athanasius  Kanakarbs. 
"  The  Chief- Secretary,  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Relations, 

'*  Negbnzz.'* 

Since  then,  having  in  1817  con* 
nected  himself  in  marriage  with  a 
beautiful  young  lady  of  Armenian 
Greek  extraction,  and  having  pur- 
chased land  and  built  a  house  in  Ar- 
gos,  Mr  Gordon  may  be  considered 
m  some  sense  as  a  Grecian  citizen. 
Services  in  the  field  having  now  for 
some  years  been  no  longer  called  for, 
he  has  exchanged  his  patriotic  sword 
for  a  patriotic  pen— judging  rightly, 
that  in  no  way  so  effectually  can 
Greece  be  served  at  this  time  with 
Western  Europe,  as  by  recording 
faithfully  the  course  of  her  revolu- 
tion, tracing  the  difficulties  which 
lay,  or  whicn  arose  in  her  path — the 
heroism  with  which  she  surmounted 
them,  and  th^  multiplied  errors  by 
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which  she  raised  np  othen  to  her-    name,  that  from  the  year  1717,  the 


aelf.  Mr  GordoD,  of  forty  authors 
who  have  partially  treated  this  theme, 
is  the  first  who  can  be  considered 
either  impartial  or  comprehensive; 
and  upon  his  authority,  not  seldom 
using  his  words,  we  shall  now  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  first  continu- 
ous abstract  of  Uiis  most  interesting 
and  romantic  war  :— 

GasBCB,  in  the  largest  extent  of 
that  term,  having  once  belonged  to 
the  Byzantine  empire,  is  included,  by 
the  misconception  of  hasty  readers, 
in  the  great  wreck  of  1453.  They 
take  it  tor  granted,  that  concurrently 
with  Con8tantinople,and  the  districts 
adjacent,  these  provinces  passed  at 
that  disastrous  era  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turkish  conqueror;  but  this  is  an 
error.  Parts  of  Greece,  previously 
to  that  era,  had  been  dismembered 


fears  and  the  enmity  of  the  Greeks 
were  to  be  henceforward  pointed  ex- 
clusively towards  Mahometemtynxits, 
To  be  hated,  however,  sufficiently 
for  resistance,  a  yoke  must  have  been 
long  and  continuously  felt  Flftj 
years  might  be  necessary  to  season 
the  Greeks  with  a  knowledge  of 
Turkish  oppression ;  and  less  tiian 
two  generationB  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posea  to  have  manured  the  whole 
territory  with  an  adequate  sense  of 
the  wrongs  they  were  enduring,  and 
the  withering  effects  of  such  wrongs 
on  the  sources  of  public  prosperitj. 
Hatred,  besides,  without  hope,  is  no 
root  out  of  which  an  effectual  resist- 
ance can  be  expected  to  grow ;  and 
fifty  years  almost  had  elapsed  before 
a  great  power  had  arisen  in  Europe, 
having  in  any  capital  circumstance  a 


from  the  Eastern  Empire ; — other    joint  Interest  with  Greece,  or  spe 
parts  did  not,  until  long  after  it,  share    cially  authorized  by  visible  right  and 


a  common  fate  with  the  metropolis. 
Venice  had  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Morea ;  in  that,  and  for  that,  she 
fought  with  various  success  for  ge- 
nerations ;  and  ft  was  not  until  tiie 
year  1717,  nearly  three  centuries 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Cres- 
cent in  Europe,  that  **  the  banner  of 
St  Mark,  driven  finally  from  the  Mo- 
rea and  the  Archipelago,"  was  hence- 
forth exiled  (as  respected  Greece)  to 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

In  these  contests,  though  Greece 
was  the  prize  at  issue,  the  children 
of.  Greece  had  no  natural  interest, 
whether  the  cross  prevailed  or  the 
crescent:  the  same  for  all  sub- 
stantial results  was  the  fate  which 
awaited  themselves.  The  Moslem 
-might  be  the  more  intolerant  by  his 
miudms,  and  he  might  be  harsher  in 
his  professions;  but  a  slave  is  not 
the  less  a  slave,  though  his  master 
should  happen  to  hold  the  same 
creed  with  himself;  and  towards 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  one 
who  looked  westwards  to  Ronie  for 
his  religion,  was  likely  to  be  little 
less  of  a  bigot  than  one  who  looked 
to  Mecca.    So  that  we  are  not  sur- 

Jirised  to  find  a  Venetian  rule  of  po- 
icy  recommending,  for  the  daily  al- 
lowance of  these  Grecian  slaves, "  a 
little  bread,  and  a  liberal  application 
of  the  cudgel  I"  Whichever  yoke 
were  established,  was  sure  to  be 
hated;  and  therefore,  it  was  fortu- 
piate  for  the  honour  of  the  Chriatiaa 


power,  to  interfere  as  her  protector. 
The  semi-Asiatic  power  of  Russia, 
from  the  era  of  the  Czar  Peter  the 
Great,  had  arisen  above  the  horizon 
with  the  sudden  sweep  and  splen- 
dour of  a  meteor.  The  arch  de- 
scribed by  her  ascent  was  as  vast  in 
compass  as  it  was  rapid ;  and  in  all 
history,  no  political  erowth,  not  that 
of  our  own  Indian  Empire,  had  tra- 
velled by  accelerations  of  speed  so 
terrifically  marked.  Not  thateren 
Russia  could  have  really  grown  in 
strength  according  to  the  apparent 
scale  of  her  progress.  The  strength  was 
doubtless  tnere,  or  much  of  it,  before 
Peter  and  Catherine ;  but  it  was  la- 
tent :  There  had  been  no  such  sud- 
den growth  as  people  fancied;  but 
there  had  been  a  sudden  evolu- 
tion. Infinite  resources  had  been 
silently  accumulating  from  century 
to  century;  but  before  the  Czsr 
Peter,  no  mind  had  come  across 
them  of  power  sufiScient  to  reveal 
their  situation,  or  to  organize  them  for 
practical  effbcts.  In  some  natioss, 
the  manifestations  of  power  are  co- 
incident with  its  growth :  In  otherSi 
from  vitious  institutions,  a  vast  crys- 
tallization goes  on  for  ages  blindly 
and  in  silence,  which  the  lamp  of 
some  meteoric  mind  is  required  to 
light  up  into  brilliant  display.  Thus 
it  had  been  in  Russia ;  and  hence  to 
the  abused  judgment  of  all  Christen- 
dom, she  bad  seemed  to  leap  like 
Pallas  fr^m  the  brlain  of  Jupiter^ 
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goi^eoiulf  endowed,  and  in  panopl jr  tre,  than  of  the  martial  and  religious 
of  civil  array,  for  all  purposes  of  na-  fanaticism  which  distinguished  theif* 
tional  mndeur,  at  the  Jiat  of  one  ownfollowers,  crossed  the  Hellespont^ 
coarse  barbarian.  As  the  metropo-  —conquering  Thrace  and  the  coun* 
litan  home  of  the  Greeic  Church,  she  tries  up  to  the  Danube.  In  1458,  tiie 
could  not  disown  a  maternal  interest  most  eminent  of  these  Sultans,  Maho* 
in  the  humblest  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  met  II.,  by  storming  Constantinople, 
holding  the  same  faith  with  herself,  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Empire ;  and 
and  celebrating  their  worship  by  the  before  his  death  he  placed  the  Otto* 
same  rites.  Inis  interest  she  could,  man  power  in  Europe  pretty  nearly 
at  length,  venture  to  express  in  a  tone  on  that  basis  to  which  it  had  agaia 
of  sufficient  emphasis;  and  Greece  fallen  back  by  1821.  The  long  in« 
became  aware  that  she  could,  about  terval  of  time  between  these  two 
the  very  time  when  Turkish  oppres-  dates  involved  a  memorable  flux  and 
sion  had  begun  to  unite  its  victims  reflux  of  power,  and  an  oscillation 
in  aspirations  for  redemption,  and  between  two  extremes  of  panic-strl* 
had  turned  their  eyes  abroad  in  search  king  grandeur,  in  the  ascending  scale 
of  some  great  standard  under  whose  (insomuch,  that  the  Turkish  Sultan 
shadow  uiey  could  flock  for  momen-  was  supposed  to  be  charged  in  the 
tary  protection,  or  for  future  hope.  Apocalypse  with  the  dissolution  of 
What  cabids  were  reared  upon  this  the  Christian  thrones),  and  in  the 
condition  of  things  by  Russia,  and  descending  scale  of  paralytic  dotage 
what  premature  £reams  of  indepen-  tempting  its  own  instant  ruin.  In  spe* 
dence  were  encouraged  throughout  culating  onthe  causes  of  the  extraor* 
Greece  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  dinary  terror  which  the  Turks  once 
may  be  seen  amply  developed  in  the  inspired,  it  is  amusing,  and  illustra* 
once  celebrated  work  of  Mr  William  tive  of  the  revolutions  worked  by 
Eton.  time,  to  find  it  imputed,  in  the  first 
Another  great  circumstance  of  place,  to  superior  discipline  ;  for,  if 
hope  for  Greece  coinciding  with  the  their  discipline  was  imperfect,  they 
dawn  of  her  own  earliest  impetus  had,  however,  a  standing  army  of 
in  this  direction,  and  travelling  pari  Janissaries,  whilst  the  whole  of 
passu  almost  with  the  ffrowth  of  her  Christian  Europe  was  accustomed  to 
mightiest  friend,  was  toe  advancing  fight  merely  summer  campaigns  with 
decay  of  her  oppressor.  The  wane  oT  hasty  and  untrained  levies ;  a  second 
the  Turkish  crescent  had  seemed  to  cause  lay  in  their  superior  finances, 
be  in  some  secret  connexion  of  fatal  for  the  Porte  had  a  regular  revenue, 
sympathy  wiUi  the  growth  of  the  when  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  re* 
Russian  cross.  Perhaps,  the  reader  Hed  upon  the  bounty  of  their  vassals 
will  thank  us  for  rehearsing  the  and  clergy ;  and  thirdly,  which  is  the 
main  steps  by  which  the  Ottoman  most  surprisingfeature  of  the  whole 
power  had  flowed  and  ebbed.*  The  statement,  theTurks  were  so  far  a- 
toundations  of  this  empire  were  laid  head  of  others  in  the  race  of  im- 
in  the  IStfi  century,  by  Ortogrul,  provement,  that  to  them  belongs  the 
the  chief  of  a  Turkoman  tribe,  re-  credit  of  havine  first  adopted  the  ex- 
siding  in  tents  not  far  from  Dory-  tensive  use  of  gunpowder,  and  of 
laeum  in  Phrygia,  (a  name  so  memora-  having  first  brought  batterine  trains 
ble  in  the  early  crusades),  about  the  against  fortified  places:  to  bis  ar* 
time  when  Jenghiz  had  overthrown  tmery,  and  his  musketry  it  was,  that 
the  Seljukian  dynasty.  His  son  Os-  Selim  the  Ferocious  (grandson  of 
man  first  assumed  the  title  of  Sul-  that  Sultan  who  took  Constantino- 
tan  ;  and  in  1300,  having  reduced  the  pie)  was  indebted  for  his  victories  in 
city  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  he  made  it  syria  and  Egypt.  Under  Solyman  the 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The  Magnificent  (t^o  well-known  con- 
Sultans  who  succeeded  him  for  some  temporary  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
generations,  all  men  of  vigour,  and  V.,  the  crescent  is  supposed  to  have 
availing  themselves  not  less  of  the  attained  its  utmost  altitude ;  and  al« 
decrepitude  which  had  by  that  time  ready  for  fifty  years  the  causes  had 
begun  to  palsy  the  Byzantine  seep-  been  in  silent  progress,  which  were 


t  In  this  we  avail  onrielvei  partly  of  a  rapid  sketch  by  Mr  Gordon, 
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to  throw  the  preponderance  into  the  line ;  but  in  the  first  collision  with 
Christian  scale.    Iq  the  rei^n  of  his  the  prejudices  of  his  people,  and  the 
aoD,  Sell 01  the  Second,  this   crisis  interest  of  the  Janissaries,  he  pe- 
was  already  passed ;  and  the  battle  rished  by  sedition.     Mustafa,  who 
of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  which  crippled  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  a  few 
the  Turkish  navy  in  a  degree  never  months    net  the  same  fate.    But 
wholly  recovered,gave  the  first  overt  then  HSOS)   succeeded  a  prince, 
signal  to  Europe  of  a  turn  in  the  formea  by  nature  for  such  strug- 
course  of  their  prosperity.    Still,  as  gles — cool,  vigorous,  cruel,  and  in- 
this  blow  did  not  equally  affect  the  trepid.     This   was    Mahmoud  the 
principal  arm  of  their  military  ser-  Second.     He  perfectly  understood 
vice,  and  as  the  strength  of  the  Ger-  the  crisis,  and  determined  to  pursue 
man  Empire  was  too  much  distract-  the  plans  of  his  uncle  Selim,  even  at 
ed  by  Christian  rivalship,  the  pres*  the  hazard  of  the  same  fate.    Why 
Uge  of  the  Turkish  name  continued  was  it  that  Turkish  soldiers  had  been 
almost  unbroken  until  their  bloody  made  ridiculous  in  arms,  as  often  as 
overthrow  in  1604,  atStGothard,  by  they  had  met  with  French  troops— 
the  Imperial  General  Montecuculi.  who  yet  were  so  far  from  being  the 
In    1673,    they  received    another  best  in  Christendom,  that  E^ypt her- 
memorable  defeat  from  Sobieski,  on  self,  and  the  beaten  Turks,  had  seen 
which  occasion  they  losjb  25,000  men.  them  in  turn  uniformly  routed  by  the 
In  what  degree,  however,  the  Turk-  British  ?  Physically,  the  Turks  were 
iah  Sampson  bad  been  shorn  of  his  equal  at  the  very  least  to  the  French! 
original  strength,  was  not  yet  made  In  what  lay  their  inferiority  ?  Simply 
known  to  Europe  by  any  adequate  in  discipline,  and  in  their  artillery. 
expression,  before  the  great  catas-  And  so  long  as  their  constitution  and 
trophe  of  1683.    In  that  year,  at  the  discipline  continued  what  they  had 
instigation  of  the  haughty  Vizier,  been,  suited  (that  is)  to  centuries 
Kara  Mustafa,  the  Turks  had  under-  long  past  and  gone,  and  to  a  condi- 
taken  the  siege  of  Vienna ;  and  great  tion  of   Christendom   obsolete  for 
was  the  alarm  of  the  Christian  world,  i^es, — so  long  It  seemed  inevitable 
But  on  the  12(h  of  September,  their  that  the  same  disasters  should  follow 
army  of  150,000  men  was  totally  dis-  the  Turkish  banners.     And  to  this 
persed  by  70,000  Poles  and  Germans,  point,  accordingly,  the  Sultan  deter- 
under  John  Sobieski — *'  He  conquer-  mined  to  address  his  earliest  reforms, 
ing  through  God,  and  God  by  him."*  But  caution  was  necessary ;  he  wait- 
Then  followed  the  treaty  of  Carlovitz,  ed  and  watched.     He  seized  all  op- 
whichstripped  the  Porte  of  Hungary,  portunities  of  profiting  by  the  cala- 
the  Ukraine,  and  other  places ;  and  mities  or  the  embarrassments  of  his 
^'henceforth,"  says  Mr  Gordon,"  Eu-  potent  neighbours.     He  put  down 
rope  ceased  to  dread  the  Turks;  and  all  open  revolt.    He  sapped  the  au- 
began  even  to  look  upon  their  exist-  thority  of  all  the  great  families  in 
ence  as  a  necessary  element  of  the  Asia  Minor,  whose  hereditary  influ- 
balance  of  power  among  its  States."  ence  could  be  a  counterpoise  to  his 
Spite  of  their  losses,  however,  du-  owil    Mecca  and  Medina,  the  holy 
ring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cities  of  his  religion,    he  brought 
century,  the  Turks  still  maintained  a  again  within  the  pale  of  his  domi- 
respectable  attitude  against  Christen-  nions.    He  augmented  and  fostered, 
dom.    But  the  wars  of  the  Empress  as  a  counterbalancing  force  to  the 
Catherine  II.,andtheFrench Invasion  Janissaries,  the  corps  of  the  Topjees 
of  Egypt,  demonstrated  that  either  or  artillery-men.    He  amassed  pre- 
their  native  vigour  was  exhausted  and  paratory  treasures.    And  up  to  the 
superannuated,  or,  at  least  that  the  year  1820,  "his  government,"  says  Mr 
institutions  were  superannuated  by  Gordon,  "was  highly  unpopular;  but 
which  their  resources  had  been  so  it  was 'strong,  stern,  and  uniform; 
long    administered.      Accordingly,  and  he  had  certainly  removed  many 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  impediments  to  the  execution  of  his 
century,  the  Sultan  Selim  IL  endea-  ulterior  projects." 
voured  to  reform  the  military  discip-  Such  was  the  situation  of  Turkey 


•  See  the  suhlime  Sonnet  of  Chiahrera  on  this  subject,  as  translated  by  Mr  Word»- 
worth. 
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at  the  tnomeDt  when  her  Grecian  sor  the  Sultan,  had  been  the  prodi- 
rassal  prepared  to  trample  on  her  ffiousgrowthofher  patron,  the  Czar, 
yoke.    In  her  European  territories  In  what  decree  she  looked  up  to  that 
she  reckoned  at  the  utmost  eisht  throne,  ana  the  intrigues  which  had 
millions  of  subjects.    But  these,  oe-  been  pursued  wi^  a  view  to  tiial 
udes  being  more  or  less  in  a  semi-  connexion,  mar  be  seen  (as  we  have 
barbarous  condition,  and  scattered  already  noticed)  in  Eton's  Turkey- 
over  a  very  wide  surface  of  country,  a  book  which  attracted  a  great  deal 
were  so  much  divided  by  origin,  by  of  notice  about  80  years  ago.  Mean« 
language,  and  religion,  that  without  time,  besides  this  secret  reliance  on 
the  support  of  her  Asiatic  arm,  she  Russian  countenance  or  aid,  Greece 
could  not,  according  to  the  general  had  since  that  era  received  great  en- 
opinion,  have  stood  at  all.    The  ra«  couragement  to  revolt,  from  the  suc- 
Eidity  of  her  descent,  it  is  true,  had  cessful  experiment  in  that  direction 
een  arrested  by  the  energy  of  her  made  by  the  Turkish  province  of 
Sultans  during  the  first  twenty  years  Serv  ia.   In  1 800  Czemi  George  came 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    But  for  forward  as  the  assertor  of  Servian  in- 
the  last  thirty  of  the  eighteenth,  she  dependence,  and  drove  the  Ottomans 
bad  made  a  headlong  progress  down-  out  of  that  province.    Personally  he 
wards.     So  utterly  also  were  the  was  not  finally  successful.    But  his 
tables  turned,  that  whereas  in  the  example  outlived  him ;  and  after  15 
fifteenth  century,  her  chief  superio-  years^  struggle,  Servia  (says  Mr  Gor- 
rity  over  Christendom  had  been  in  don)  offerea  "  the  unwonted  spec- 
the  three  points  of  artillery,  disci-  tacle  of  a  brave  and  armed  Christian 
pline,  and  tixed  revenue,  precisely  in  nation,  livingunder  its  own  laws  in 
uiese   three    she   had    sunk    into  the  heart  of  Turkey,"  and  retaining 
utter  insignificance,  whilst  all  Chris-  no  memorial  of  its  former  servitude, 
tendom  had  been  continu ally  improv-  but  the  payment  of  a  slender  and 
log.  Selim  and  Mahmoud  indeed  had  precarious  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  with 
made  effectual  reforms  in  tiie  corps  a  ver&a/ profession  of  allegiance  to  his 
of  gunners,  as  we  have  said,  and  had  sceptre.     Appearances  were   thus 
raised  it  to  the  amount  of  60,000  men;  saved  to  the  pride  of  the  haughtv 
so  that  at  present  they  have  respect-  Moslem  by  barren  concessions  wnich 
able  field  artillery,  whereas  previ-  cost  no  real  sacrifice  to  the  substan- 
oualy  they  had  only  heavy  battering  tially  victorious  Servian, 
trains.  But  the  defects  in  discipline  Examples,  however,  are  thrown 
cannot  be  remedied,  so  long  as  the  away  upon  a  people  utterly  degra- 
want  of  a  settled  revenue  obliges  die  ded  by  long  oppression.    And  the 
Sultan  to  rel^  upon  hurried  levies  Greeks  were  pretty  nearly  in  that 
from  the  provmcial  militias  of  police,  condition.    «  It  would,  no  doubt," 
Turkey,  however,  might  be  looked  says  Mr  Gordon,  **  be  possible  to  cite 
upon  as  still  formidable  for  internal  a  more  cruel  oppression  than  tJiat  6i 
purposes  in  the  hauffhtvand  fanati-  the. Turks  towards  their  Christian 
cal  character  of  her  Moslem  subjects,  subjects,  but  none  eo  fitted  to  break 
And  we  may  add,  as  a  concluding  metCe  spirit.*'    The  Greeks,  in  fact^ 
circumstance  of  some  interest,  in  Uiis  (under  which  name  are  to  be  under- 
sketch  of  her  modem  condition,  tibat  stood,  not  only  those  who  speak 
pretty  nearly  the  same  European  ter-  Greek,  but  the  Christian  Albanians 
ritories  as  were  assigned  to  the  east-  of  Roumella  and  the  Morea,  speak- 
em  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  its  io^  a  different  language,  but  united 
separation  from  the  western,*  were  with  the  Greeks  in  spiritual  obe- 
included  within  the  frontier  line  of  dience  to  the  same  church,)  were,  in 
Turkejr  on  the  Ist  of  January  182K  the  emphatic  phrase  of  Mr  Gordon, 
Precisely  in  this  year  commenced  "  the  slaves  of  slaves:*'  that  is  to 
the   Grecian  Revolution.    Concur-  say,  not  only  were  they  liable  to  the 
rently  with  the  decay  of  her  oppres-  universal  tyranny  of  the  despotic 


*  "  The  Titali  of  the  monarehy  lay  within  that  vast  triangle  circamscribed  by  the 
Danabe,  the  Save,  the  Adriatic,  Euxine,  and  Egean  Seas,  whose  altitude  may  bs 
computed  at  500,  and  the  length  of  its  bose  at  700  geographical  miles. ''-^GoasoK. 
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DivaDi  but  ^  tbroug(liout  the  empire  on  the  part  of  the  MosleniB,  most  of 

thejr  were  in  the  habitual  intercourse  whom  flocked  for  security  with  their 

of  life  subjected  to  vexations,  affronts,  families  into  the  stronger  towns ;  and 

and    exactions,  from  Mahomedans  as  their  own  martial  appearance  with 

of OTeiyrank.  Spoiled  of  their  goods,  arms  in\beir  hands,  lent  a  very  plau- 

insttlteid  in  their  religion  and  domes-  sibie  countenance  to  their  insinua- 

tlc  honour,  they  cotud  rarely  obtain  tions  that  they,  the  Christian  Anna- 

justice.  Tbe  slightest  flash  of  coura-  toles,  were  the  true  bandftde  gover- 

Seous  resentment  brought  down  swift  nors  and  possessors  of  the  land  under 
eetniction  on  their  heads ;  and  crin-  a  Moslem  Suzerain;  and  as  the  general 
Sng  humility  alone  enabled  them  to  spirit  of  hatred  to  Turkish  insolence 
re  in  ease, — or  even  in  safety."-—  was  not  merely  maintained  \xl  their 
Stooping  under  this  iron  yoke  of  hu-  own  local  stations,*  but  also  propagat* 
aalllatlon,  we  have  reason  to  wonder  ed  thence  with  actlTity  to  e?ery  part 
ttat  tiia  Greeks  preserved  suflSclent  of  Greece ; — it  may  be  Interesting  to 
Bobillty  of  mind  to  raise  so  much  as  hear  Mr  Gordon's  account  of  their 
their  wishes  in  the  direction  of  inde-  peculiar  composition  and  habits. 
pendence.  In  a  condiUon  of  abase-  **  The  Turks,"  says  he,  "  from  the 
ment,  from  which  a  simple  act  of  epoch  of  Mahommed  the  Second, 
apostasy  was  at  once  sufficient  to  did  not  (unless  in  The68a]y)generall7 
raise  them  to  honour  and  wealth,  settle  there.  Beyond  Mount  CBta, 
^aod  from  the  meanest  serfs  gather-  although  they  seized  the  best  lands, 
ed  them  to  the  caste  of  oppressors,"  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  were 
•-we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  some  chiefly  composed  of  the  garrisons  of 
of  the  Greeks  should  be  mean,  per*  towns  with  their  families.  Finding 
fidious,  and  dissembling,  but  rather  it  impossible  to  keep  in  subjection 
that  any  (as  Mr  Gordon  says)  ^  had  with  a  small  force  so  many  rugged 
courage  to  adhere  to  their  religion,  cantons,  peopled  by  a  poor  and  hardy 
and  to  eat  the  bread  of  affliction."  race,  ana  to  hold  in  check  the  rob- 
But  noble  aspirations  are  fortunate-  bers  of  Albania,  the  Sultans  embraced 
ly  indestructible  in  human  nature,  the  same  policy  which  has  induced 
And  in  Greece  tlie  lamp  of  indepen.  them  to  court  the  Greek  hierarchy, 
dence  of  spirit  had  been  partially  and  respect  eoclesiastiad  property, 
kept  alive  by  the  existence  of  a  na-  —by  enlisting  in  their  service  the 
tive  miliUa,  to  whom  the  Ottoman  armed  bands  that  they  could  not  de- 
government,  out  of  mere  neces-  stroy.  When  wronged  or  insulted, 
aity,  had  committed  the  local  de-  these  Armatoles  threw  off  their  alle- 
fence.  These  were  called  ArmatoUe  ffiance,  infested  the  roads,  and  pil* 
(or  Gendarmerie);  their  available  jaged  the  country;  while  such  of  the 
strength  was  reckoned  by  Pouque*  peasants  as  were  driven  to  despair 
ville  (for  the  year  1814)  at  ten  thou-  oy  acts  of  oppression,  joined  taeir 
aand  men ;  and  as  they  were  a  very  standard :  the  term  Armatole  was 
effectual  little  host  for  maintaining,  then  exchanged  for  that  of  Klefthis 
from  age  to  age,  the  ^  true  faiui  [icxfir1«f]  or  Thief,  a  profession  es- 
inlUtanr'  of  Greece— viz.  that  a  tem-  teemed  highly  honourable,  when  it 
porary  and  a  disturbed  occupation  was  exercised  sword  in  hand  at  the 
of  the  best  lands  in  the  country  did  expense  of  the  Moslemsf  Even  in 
not  constitute  an  absolute  conquest  their  quietest  mood,  these  soldiers 

^ ^ ^^^- ■  ■       I  B  —^^ 

^  Origiaally,  It  leemi,  there  were  H  companiei  (or  capitaneriat)  settled  by  im- 
perial diplomat  in  the  mountains  of  Olympus,  Othryx,  Pladus,  and  (£u';  and  dis- 
tinct appropriations  were  made  by  the  Divan  for  their  support.  Within  the  Mores, 
the  insttttttlon  of  the  Armatoles  was  never  tolerated ;  but  there  the  same  spirit  was 
kept  alive  by  tribes,  sucli  as  the  Mainatts,  whose  insurmountable  advantages  of  na* 
tural  position  enabled  them  eternally  to  baffle  tbe  most  powerful  enemy. 

t  ^d  apparently,  we  may  add,  when  exercised  at  the  expense  of  whomsoever  at 
MS.  The  old  Grecian  iostinct,  which  Tbocydidea  sUtes  so  frankly,  under  which 
all  seafarers  were  dedicated  to  spoil  as  people  who  courted'attack,  eeemi  nerrr  to 
hare  beeii  fully  rooted  out  from  the  little  creeks  and  naval  fastnesses  of  ^the'Morft, 
and  of  some  of  the  £f  ean  isUnds.  Not  perhaps  the  mer«  spirit  of  wrong  and  sgres- 
sioQ»  but  some  old  traditionary  oonceiu  and  maxims,  brought  on  the  great  crisis  of 
piracy,  which  fell  under  no  less  terrors  than  of  the  triple  thunders  of  the  great  Aliics. 
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curbed  Turkish  tyranny ;  for  the  cap-  nary  activity,  and  endurance  of  hard- 
tains  and  Christian  primates  of  dis-  ships  and  fatigue,  made  them  for- 
tricts  understanding  each  other,— ^  mioabie  light  troops  in  their  native 
the  former  by  giving  to  some  of  their  fastnesses ;  wrappea  in  shag^  cloalcs, 
men  a  hint  to  desert  and  turn  Kiefts,  they  slept  on  the  ground,  defying  the 
could  easily  circumvent  Mahome-  elements;  and  Uie  pure  mountain  air 
dans  who  came  on  a  mission,  dis-  gave.them  robust  health.  Such  were 
^eeable  to  the  latter.  The  habits  tiie  warriors,  that,  in  the  very  worst 
and  manners  of  the  Armatoles,  li-  times,  Icept  alive  a  remnant  of  6re« 
Ting  among  forests  and  in  mountain  clan  spirit," 
passes,  were  necessarily  rude  and  But  all  these  facts  of  history,  or 
simple :  their  magnificence  consist-  institutions  of  policy,  nay,  even  the 
ed  in  adorning  with  silver  their  guns,  more  violent  appeals  to  the  national 
pistols,  and  daggers;  their  amuse-  pride  in  such  memorable  transac- 
ments  in  shooting  at  a  mark,  dan-  tions  as  the  expatriation  of  the  illus- 
dng,  and  singing  the  exploits  of  the  trious  Suliotes,*  (as  also  of  some 
most  celebrated  cihiefs.    Extraordi-  eminent  predatory  chieftains  from 


*  The  sole  oversifi;ht  in  Mr  Gordon's  work,  considered  as  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  Greek  struggle  from  its  earliest  grounds  or  excitements, 
is  in  what  regards  the  Suliotes.  Their  name  continually  crosses  the  reader; 
and  the  reference  to  their  expatriation  by  All  Pacha  is  incessant  Yet  no 
account  is  anywhere  given  of  their  quarrel  with  this  perfidious  enemy— 
either  in  Its  grounds  or  its  final  results.  On  this  account  we  have  thought 
tiiat  we  should  do  an  acceptable  service  to  the  reader  by  presenting  him 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Suliotes,  and  the  most  memorable  points  in  their  his- 
tory. We  have  derived  it  (as  to  the  facts)  from  a  little  work  originally 
composed  by  an  Albanian  in  modern  Greek,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  18 15, 
This  work  was  immediately  translated  into  Italian,  by  Gherardini,  an  Ita- 
lian oflicer  of  Milan ;  and  ten  years  ago,  with  some  few  omissions,  it  was 
reproduced  in  an  English  version ;  but  in  this  country  it  seems  never  to 
have  attracted  public  notice,  and  is  probably  now  forgotten. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  Suli,  the  Suliotes  themselves  trace  it  to  an 
accident: — ^"Some  old  men,"  says  the  Albanian  author,  reciting  his  own 
personal  investigations  amongst  the  oldest  of  the  Suliotes,  ''replied,  that 
they  did  not  remember  having  any  information  from  their  ancestors  con* 
ceminff  the  first  inhabitants  of  Suli,  except  this  only :  that  some  goat  and 
swine-lierds  used  to  lead  their  flocks  to  g^aze  on  the  mountains  where  Suli' 
and  Ghlafa  now  stand ;  that  these  mountains  were  not  only  steep  and  al- 
most inaccessible,  but  clothed  with  thickets  of  wood,  and  infested  by  wild 
boars;  that  these  herdsmen,  being  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Turka 
of  a  village  called  to  this  day  Gardichi,  took  thie  resolution  of  flying  for.  a 
distance  of  six  hours'  journey  to  this  silvan  and  inaccessible  position,  of 
sharing  in  common  the  few  animals  which  they  had,  and  of  suffering  volun- 
tarily every  phpical  privation,  rather  than  submit  to  the  slightest  wronff 
from  tiieir  foreign  tyrants.  This  resolution,  they  added,  must  be  presumed 
to  have  been  executed  with  success ;  because  we  find  that,  in  the  lapse  of 
five  or  six  years,  these  original  occupants  of  the  fastness  were  joined  by 
thirty  other  families.  Somewhere  about  that  time  it  was  that  thev  began 
to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks ;  and  a  certain  Turk,  named  Suli,  went 
in  high  scorn  and  defiance,  with  many  other  associates,  to  expel  them  from 
this  strong  position ;  but  our  stout  forefathers  metlJiem  with  arms  in  their 
bands.  Suli,  the  leader  and  inciter  of  the  Turks,  was  killed  outright  upon 
the  ground;  and,  on  the  verv  spot  where  he  fell,  at  this  day  stands  the 
centre  of  our  modem  Suli,  whicn  took  its  name  therefore  from  that  same 
slaughtered  Turk,  who  was  the  first  insolent  and  malicious  enemy  with 
whom  our  country  in  its  days  of  infancy  had  to  contend  for  its  existence." 

Such  is  the  most  plausible  account  which  can  now  be  obtained  of  the 
incwMbula  of  this  most  indomitable  little  community,  and  of  the  chrcum- 
stances  under  which  it  acquired  its  sinco  illustrious  name.  It  wat  perhapa 
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the  Morca,)  tvcrc,  after  all,  no  more  should  arise  for  combining  Uie  Greeks 

than  hidirect  excitements  of  the  in-  in  one  great  movement  of  resiataoce, 

Qurrectionary  spirit.    If  it  were  pos-  such  continued  irritations  must  liave 

sible  that  any  adequate   occasion  the  highest  value,  as  keeping  alive 


natural  that  a  little  town,  in  the  centre  of  insolent  and  bitter  enemies, 
should  assume  a  name  which  would  long  convey  to  their  whole  neighbour- 
hood a  stinging  lesson  of  mortification  and  of  prudential  wariiiog  against 
similar  molestations.  As  to  the  chronology  of  this  little  state,  the  Albanian 
author  assures  us,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  same  old  Suliotes,  that  **  seven' 
ty  years  before,'*  there  were  barely  one  hundred  men  fit  for  the  active  duties 
of  war,  which,  in  ordinary  states  of  socictjr,  would  imply  a  total  population 
of  400  souls.  That  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  the  extreme  limit  of  tlie 
Suliote  population  at  a  period  of  seventy  years  antecedently  to  the  date  of 
the  conversation  on  which  he  founds  his  information.  But,  as  he  has  un- 
fortunately omitted  to  fix  the  exact  era  of  these  conversations,  the  whole 
vdue^of  his  accuracy  is  neutralized  by  his  own  carelessness.  However,  it 
is  probable,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  book,  which  brings  down 
affairs  below  the  year  1812,  that  his  information  was  collected  somewhere 
about  1810.  We  must  carry  back  the  epoch,  therefore,  at  which  Suli  had 
risen  to  a  population  of  400,  pretty  nearly  to  the  year  1740 ;  and  since,  by 
the  same  traditionary  evidence,  Suli  had  then  accomplished  an  independent 
existence  through  a  space  of  eighty  years,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  very  first  gatherings  of  poor  Christian  herdsmen  to  this  sylvan  sanctu- 
arv,  when  stung  to  miuiness  by  Turkish  insolence  and  persecution,  would 
take  place  about  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  (of  our  Charles  II.)  that  is, 
in  1660. 

In  more  modem  times,  the  Suliotes  had  expanded  into  four  separate  little 
towns,  peopled  by  560  families,  from  which  they  were  able  to  draw  ooe 
thousand  first-rate  soldiers.  But,  by  a  very  politic  arrangement,  they  had 
colonized  with  sixty-six  other  families  seven  neighbouring  towns,  over  which 
from  situation  the^  had  long  been  able  to  exercise  a  military  preponde- 
rance. The  benehts  were  incalculable  which  they  obtained  by  this  con- 
nexion. At  the  first  alarm  of  war  the  fighting  men  retreated  with  no  in- 
cumbrances but  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  few  days*  provision,  into  the 
four  towns  of  Suli  proper,  which  all  lay  within  that  ring  fence  of  impreg- 
nable position  from  which  no  armies  could  ei%r  dislodge  them;  meantime, 
they  secretiy  drew  supplies  from  the  seven  associate  towns,  which  were  bet- 
ter situated  than  tiiemselves  for  agriculture,  and  which  ^apparently  taking 
no  part  in  the  war)  pursued  their  ordinary  labours  unmolested.  Their  tac- 
tics were  simple  but  judicious;  if  they  saw  a  body  of  five  or  bix  thousand 
lulvancing  against  their  position,  knowing  that  it  was  idle  for  them  to  meet 
inch  a  force  in  the  open  field,  they  contented  themselves  with  detaching 
150  or  200  men  to  skirmish  on  their  flanks,  and  to  harass  them  according  to 
the  advantages  of  the  ground ;  but  if  they  saw  no  more  than  500  or  1000  m 
the  hostile  column,  tiiey  then  issued  in  equal  or  superior  numbers,  in  tbe 
certainty  of  beating  them,  striking  an  effectual  panic  into  their  heartSi  and 
also  of  profiting  largely  by  plunder  and  by  ransom. 

In  so  small  and  select  a  community,  where  so  much  must  continuallf 
depend  upon  individual  qualities  and  personal  heroism,  it  may  readilj  be 
supposed  that  the  women  would  play  an  important  part;  in  fact,  ''the 
women  carry  arms  and  fight  bravely.  When  the  men  go  to  war,  the  women 
bring  them  food  and  provisions ;  when  they  see  their  strength  declining  in 
Comoat,  they  run  to  their  assistance,  and  fight  along  with  them ;  but,  if  bf 
any  chance  their  husbands  behave  with  cowardice,  they  snatch  their  arms 
from  them,  and  abuse  them,  cidling  them  mean,  and  unworthy  of  havings 
wife."  Upon  these  feelings  there  has  even  been  built  a  law  in  Suli,  wbicii 
must  deeply  interest  the  pride  of  women  in  the  martial  honour  of  their 
husbands ;  agreeably  to  this  law,  any  woman  whose  husband  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  battie,  upon  going  to  a  fountain  to  draw  water,  has  tbe 
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the  national  spirit  which  must  fiaally  imtations  could  ever  of  themselves 

be  relied  on,  to  improve  it  and  to  avail  to  create  an  occasion  of  suffi- 

tnm  it  to  account;  but  it  was  not  cient  magnitude  for  imposing; silence 

to  be  expected  that  any  such  local  on  petty  dissensions,  and  for  orga- 


liberty  to  drive  away  another  woman  whose  husband  is  tainted  with  the 
reproach  of  cowardice ;  and  all  who  succeed  her, "  from  dawn  to  dewy  eve,' 


fully  supplied. 

This  social  consideration  of  the  female  sex,  in  right  of  their  husbands* 
military  honours,  is  made  available  for  no  trifling  purposes :  on  one  occa- 
sion it  proved  the  absolute  salvation  of  the  tribe.  In  one  of  the  most  des* 
perate  assaults  made  by  All  Pacha  upon  Suli,  when  that  tyrant  was  himself 
present  at  the  head  of  8000  picked  men,  animated  with  the  promise  of  500 
piastres  a-man,  to  as  many  as»6hould  enter  Suli,  after  ten  nours'  fighting 
under  an  enfeebling  sun,  and  many  of  the  Suliote  muskets  being  renderea 
useless  by  continual  discharges,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  actually 
succeeded  in  occupying  the  sacred  interior  of  Suli  itself.  At  that  critical 
moment,  when  Ali  was  in  the  very  paroxysms  of  frantic  exultation,  the 
Suliote  women  seeing  that  the  general  fate  hinged  upon  the  next  five 
minutes,  turned  upon  the  Turks  en  masses  and  with  such  a  rapture  of  sudden 
fury,  that  the  conquering  army  was  instantly  broken — thrown  into  panic — 
pursued — and  in  that  state  of  ruinous  disorder,  was  met  and  flanked  by  the 
men  who  were  now  recovering  from  their  defeat  The  consequences,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  fatal  to  the  Turkish  army  and  enterprise; 
the  whole  camp  equipage  was  captured ;  none  saved  their  lives  but  by 
throwing  away  their  arms ;  one-third  of  the  Turks  (one-half  by  some 
accounts)  perished  on  the  retreat;  the  rest  returned  at  internals  as  an 
unarmed  mob ;  and  the  bloody,  perfidious  Pacha  himself,  saved  his  life 
only  by  killing  two  horses  in  his  haste.  So  total  was  the  rout,  and  so  bitter 
the  mortification  of  Ali,  who  had  seen  a  small  band  of  heroic  women  snatch 
the  long-sought  prize  out  of  his  very  grasp,  that  for  some  weeks  he  shut 
bimselfup  in  his  palace  at  Yannina,  would  receive  no  visits,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  imposing  instant  death  upon  any  man  detected  in  looking  out 
at  a  window  or  other  aperture — as  being  premmahly  eng^ed  in  noticing 
the  Tarious  expressions  of  his  defeat  which  were  continually  returning  to 
Yannina. 

The  wars,  in  which  the  adventurous  courage  of  the  Suliotes  (together 
with  their  menacing  position)  could  not  fail  to  involve  them,  were  in  all 
eleven.  The  first  eight  of  these  occurred  in  times  before  the  French  Revo« 
lutaon,  and  with  Pachas,  who  have  left  no  memorials  behind  them  of  the 
terrific  energy  or  hellish  perfidy  which  marked  the  character  of  Ali  Pacha. 
These  Pachas,  who  brought  armies  at  the  lowest  of  5000,  and  at  the  most 
of  12,000  men,  were  uni^rmly  beaten ;  and  apparently  were  content  to  be 
beaten.  Sometimes  a  Pacha  was  even  made  prisoner ;  *  but,  as  the  simple 
Suliotes  little  understood  the  art  of  improving  advantages,  the  ransom  was 
sure  to  bo  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  said  Pacha's  sword-arm  in 
battle,  rather  than  to  his  rank  and  ability  to  pay ;  so  that  the  terms  of  liber* 
ation  were  made  ludicrously  easy  to  the  Turkish  chiefs. 

These  eight  wars  naturally  had  no  other  ultimate  effect,  than  to  extend 
the  military  power,  experience,  and  renown,  of  the  Suliotes.    But  Uieir 


*  On  the  same  occasion  the  Pacha's  son,  and  sixty  officers  of  the  rank  of  Aga^ 
vrere  also  made  prisoners  by  a  truly  rustic  mode  of  assault,  'ilie  Turks  had  shut 
themselres  np  in  a  church  ;  into  this,  by  night,  the  Suliotes  threw  a  number  of  hives, 
full  of  bees,  whose  insufferable  stings  soon  hrought  the  haughty  Moslems  Into  the 
proper  surrendering  mood.  The  whole  body  vrere  afterwards  ransomed  for  sq 
trifling  a  sam  as  1000  seqnins* 
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nizing  into  any  unity  of  effort  a  scending  the  strength  (as  might  seem) 

country  so  splintered  and  naturally  of  any  real  agencies  or  powers  then 

cut  into  independent  chambers  as  existing  in  Ureece,  was  assumed  by 

that  of  Greece.      That  task,  tran-  a  mysterious/  and,  in  some  sense,  a 


n^nth  war  placed  them  in  collision  with  a  new  and  far  more  perilous  enemy 
than  any  they  had  yet  tried ;  above  all^  he  was  so  obstinate  and  unrelentiog 
an  enemy— that,  excepting  the  all- conquering  mace  of  d^th,  it  was  certain 
that  no  obstacles  bom  of  man,  ever  availed  to  turn  him  aside  from  an  object 
once  resolved  on.    The  reader  will  understand,  of  course,  that  this  enemy 
was  All  Pacha.    Their  ninth  war  was  with  him ;  and  he,  like  all  before 
him,  was  beaten ;  but,  no^like  all  before  him,  did  All  sit  down  in  resigna- 
tion under  his  defeat.    His  hatred  was  now  become  fiendish;  no  other 
prosperity  or  success  had  any  grace  in  his  eyes,  so  long  as  Suli  stood,  by 
whicn  he  had  been  overthrown — trampled  on— and  si^ally  humbled.  Life 
itself  was  odious  to  him,  if  he  must  continue  to  witness  the  triumphast 
existence  of  the  abhorred  little  mountain  village  which  had  wrung  laugh- 
ter at  his  expense  from  every  nook  of  Epirus.     JMenda  e$t  Carthago ! 
iSuii  must  be  exterminated  I  became,  therefore,  from  this  time,  the  master 
watchword  of  his  secret  policy.    And  on  the  1st  of  June,  in  the  year  1792, 
he  commenced  his  second  war  against  the  Suliotes  at  the  head  of  22,000 
men.    This  was  the  second  war  of  Suli  with  All  Pacha;  but  it  was  the 
tenth  war  on  their  annals;  and,  as  far  as  their  own  exertions  were  concerned, 
it  had  the  same  result  as  all  the  rest   But,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  war, 
in  an  indirect  way,  Ali  made  one  step  towards  his  final  purpose^  which  first 
manifested  its  disastrous  tendency  in  the  new  circumstances  which  suc- 
ceeding years  brought  forward.    In  1797,  the  French  made  a  lodeement  in 
Ck)rfu ;  and,  agreeiu[)ly  to  their  general  spirit  of  intrigue,  they  had  made 
advances  to  Ali  Pacha,  and  to  all  other  independent  powers  in  or  about 
j^irus.   Amongst  other  states,  in  an  evil  hour  for  that  ill-fiated  city,  they 
wormed  themselves  into  an  alliance  with  Prevesa ;  and  in  the  following  year 
their  own  quarrel  with  Ali  Pacha  gave  that  crafty  robber  a  pretence,  which 
he  had  long  courted  in  vain,  for  attacking  the  place  with  his  overwhelming 
cavalry,  betore  they  could  agree  upon  the  moae  of  defence,  and  long  before 
any  mode  could  have  been  toleraoly  matured.    The  result  was  one  uni- 
versal massacre,  which  raged  for  three  days,  and  involved  every  living 
Prevesan,  excepting  some  Tew  who  had  wisely  made  their  escape  in  time, 
and  excepting  those  who  were  reserved  to  be  tortured  for  Aii*8  special 
gratificaUon,  or  to  be  sdid  for  slaves  in  the  shambles.    This  dreadful  catas- 
trophe, which  in  a  few  hours  rooted  from  the  earth  an  old  and  flourishing 
community,  was  due  in  about  equal  degrees  to  the  fatal  intriguing  of  the 
interloping  French,  and  to  the  rankest  treachery  in  a  quarter  wnere  it  could 
least  have  been  held  possible — viz.  in  a  Suliote,  and  a  very  distinguished 
Suliote,  Captain  George  Botzari ;  but  the  miserable  lAan  yielded  up  his 
honour  and  his  patriotism  to  All's  bribe  of  100  purses,  (perh^s  at  that 


*  Epirus  and  Acamania,  &c.  to  the  north-west ;  RoumellR,  Thebes,  Attica,  to  the 
east ;  the  Morea,  or  Peloponnesus,  to  the  south-west ;  and  the  islands  so  widely  dis- 
persed in  the  Egean,  had  from  position  a  separate  interest  over  and  above  their  com- 
mon interest  as  memlierB  of  a  Christian  confederacy.  And  in  the  absence  of  some 
great  representative  society,  there  was  no  voice  commanding  enongh  to  merge  the 
local  interest  in  the  unlyersal  one  of  Greece.  The  original  (or  PhUomuse  society) 
which  adopted  literature  for  its  ostensible  olyect,  as  a  mask  to  its  political  designs, 
expired  at  Munich  in  1807 ;  but  not  before  it  had  founded  a  successor  more  directly 
political.  Hence  arose  a  confusion,  under  which  many  of  the  crowned  beads  in 
Europe  were  judged  uncharitably  as  dissemblers  or  as  traitoi^  to  their  engagements. 
They  had  subscribed  to  the  first  society ;  but  they  reasonably  held  Uiat  this  did  not 
pledge  them  to  another,  which,  though  inheriting  the  secret  purposes  of  the  first,  no 
longer  masked  or  disavowed  them> 


V 
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ficti^us  Bocietj  of  corresponding  ried  on  to  their  accompliabment  by 

members,  styling  itself  the  Hetteria  small  means,  magnifying  their  own 

('Er«i^f«).    A  more  astonishing  case  extent  through  great  zeal  and  infinite 

of  mighty  effects  prepared  and  car-  concealment  and  artifices  the  most 
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^m6  equal  to  L.2500  sterling).  The  way  in  which  this  catastrophe  operas 
ted  apon  Ali's  final  views,  was  obvious  to  every  body  in  that  neighoouf^ 
hood.  Parga,  on'  the  sea-coast,  was  an  indispensable  ally  to  Suli ;  now 
Prevesa  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Parga,  as  an  almost  indispensable  ally, 
that  Parga  occupied  towards  Suli. 

This  shocking  tragedy  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  October  of  1798| 
and  in  leas  than  two  years  from  that  aate,  viz.  on  the  2d  of  June,  180(K 
commenced  the  elevenUi  war  of  the  Suliotes^^being  their  third  with  All,  and 
the  last  which,  from  their  own  guileless  simplicity,  meeting  with  the  craft 
of  the  most  perfidious  amongst  princes,  they  were  ever  destined  to  waffe. 
For  two  years,  that  is  until  the  middle  of  1802,  the  war,  as  managed  by  &e 
Soliotes,  rather  resembles  a  romance,  or  some  legend  of  the  acts  of  Pala- 
din^ than  any  grave  chapter  in  modem  history.  Amongst  the  earliest  vie* 
thus.  It  is  satisfactory  to  mention  the  traitor,  Geo^e  Botzari,  who,  being  in 
the  power  of  the  Pacha,  was  absolutely  compelled  to  march  with  about  20O 
of  his  kinsmen,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  suli,  against  his  own  country 
fenen,  under  whose  avenging  swords  the  majority  of  them  fell,  whilst  the 
arch-traitor  himself  soon  med  of  grief  and  mortification.  After  this.  All 
himself  led  a  great  and  well-appcnnted  army  in  various  lines  of  assault 
against  SulL  But  so  furious  was  the  reception  given  to  the  Turks,  so  deadly 
and  so  uniform  their  defeat,  that  panic  seized  on  tbe  whole  army,  who  de* 
clared  unanimously  to  All  that  they  would  no  more  attempt  to  contend  with 
the  Suliotes— *'  Who,"  said  they,  **  neither  sit  nor  sleep,  out  are  bom  only 
for  the  destraction  of  men."  All  was  actually  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
strange  resolution  of  his  army :  but,  by  way  of  compromise,  he  built  a  chalm 
of  forts  pretty  nearly  encircling  Suli^and  simply  exacted  of  his  troops  AalL 
being  for  ever  released  from  the  dangers  ot  the  open  field,  they  should 
henceforward  shut  themselves  up  in  these  forts,  and  constitute  themselres 
a  permanent  blockading  force  for  the  purpose  of  bridling  the  marauding 
excursions  of  the  Suliotes.  It  was  hoped,  that  from  the  close  succession 
of  these  forts,  the  Suliotes  would  find  it  impossible  to  slip  between  the  cross 
fires  of  the  Turkish  musketnr,— and  that,  being  thus  absolutely  cut  off  from 
their  common  resources  of  plunder,  they  must  at  length  be  reduced  by 
mere  starvation.  That  termmation  of  the  contest  was  in  fact  repeatedly 
within  a  trifle  of  being  accomplished ;  the  poor  Suliotes  were  reduced  to  a 
diet  of  acorns ;  and  even  of  tnis  food  had  so  slender  a  Quantity  that  many 
died,  and  the  rest  wore  the  appearance  of  blackened  skeletons.  All  thui 
misery,  however,  had  no  effect  to  abate  one  jot  of  their  zeal  and  their  un- 
dying hatred  to  the  perfidious  enemy  who  was  bending  every  sinew  to  their 
destruction.  It  is  melancholy  to  record  that  such  perfect  heroes,  from  whom 
force  the  most  disproportioned,  nor  misery  the  most  absolute,  had  ever 
wrung  ^e  slightest  c(«cession  or  advantage,  were  at  length  entrapped  by 
the  craft  of  their  enemy — and  by  their  own  foolish  confidence  in  tne  oaths 
of  one  who  had  never  been  known  to  keep  any  engagement  which  he  had 
B  momentary  interest  in  breaking.  All  contrived  first  of  all  to  trepan  the 
matchless  leader  of  the  Suliotes — Captain  Foto  Giavella,  who  was  a  hero 
after  the  most  exquisite  model  of  ancient  Greece,  Epamlnondas,  or  Timo- 
leon,  and  whose  counsels  were  uniformly  wise  and  honest  After  that  loss, 
all  harmony  of  plan  went  to  wreck  amongst  the  Suliotes ;  and  at  length, 
about  the  middle  of  December  1803,  this  immortal  little  independent  state 
of  Suli  solemnly  renounced  by  treaty  to  All  Pacha  its  sacrea  territory,  its 
thrice  famous  little  towns,  and  those  unconauerable  positions  among  the 
crests  of  wooded  inaccessible  mountains  which  had  baffled  all  the  armies 
of  the  Crescent,  led  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Ottoman  Pachas,  and  not 
seidftm  amounting  to  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  in  one  Instance  even  to  more 
than  Uiirty  thousand  men.  The  articles  of  a  treaty,  which  on  one  side  there 
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subtle,  ifl  not  to  be  found  in  biBtorf  .  combinations,  or  for  the  impenetra- 

The  secret  tribunal  of  the  middle  billty  of  its  masque.    Nor  is  therein 

ages  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  the  whole  annals  of  man  a  manceurre 

for  the  depth  and  expansion  of  its  so  admirable  as  that»  by  which  this 


never  was  an  intenUon  of  executing,  are  scarcely  worth  repeating :  the 
amount  was — ^that  the  Suliotes  had  perfect  liberty  to  go  whither  they  chose, 
retaining  Uie  whole  of  their  arms  and  property,  and  with  a  title  to  payment 
in  cash  for  every  sort  of  warlike  store  which  could  not  be  carried  off.    In 
excuse  for  the  poor  Suliotes  in  trusting  to  treaties  of  any  kind  with  an 
enemy  whom  no  oaths  could  bind  for  an  bour,  it  is  but  fair  to  mention,  that 
they  were  now  absolutely  without  supplies  either  of  ammunition  or  pro« 
visions ;  and  that^  for  seven  days,  they  had  suffered  under  a  total  depri- 
vation of  water,  the  sources  of  which  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  turned  into  new  channels.    The  winding  up  of  the  memorable  tale  is 
soon  told  :--the  main  body  of  the  fighting  Suliotes,  agreeably  to  the  treaty, 
immediately  took  the  route  to  Parga,  where  they  were  sure  of  a  hospitable 
reception — that  city  having  all  along  made  common  cause  with  Suli  against 
their  common  enemy,  AH.    The  son  of  Ali,  who  had  concluded  the  treaty, 
and  who  inherited  all  his  father's  treachery,  as  fast  as  possible  despatched 
4000  Turks  in  pursuit,  with  orders  to  massacre  the  whole.    But  in  this  in- 
stance, through  the  gallant  assistance  of  the  Parghiotes,  and  the  energetic 
baste  of  the  Suliotes,  the  accursed  wretch  was  disappointed  of  his  prey.  As 
to  all  the  other  detachments  of  the  Suliotes,  who  were  scattered  at  differ- 
ent points,  and  were  necessarily  thrown   everywhere  upon  their  own 
resources  without  warning  or  preparation  of  any  kind, — they,  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  had  liberty  to  go  away  or  to  reside  peaceably  in  any  part  of 
All's  dominions.    But  as  these  were  mere  windy  words,  it  being  well  un- 
derstood that  All's  fixed  attention  was  to  cut  every  throat  among  the 
Suliotes,  whether  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  nay,  as  he  Uiought  himself 
dismally  ill-used  by  every  hour's  delay  which  interfered  with  the  execu* 
tion  of  that  purpose, — what  rational  plan  awaited  the  choice  of  the  poor 
Suliotes,  finding  themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  whole  hostile  nation,  and 
tiieir  own  slender  divisions  cut  off  from  communication  with  each  other  ? 
y^hat  could  people  so  circumstanced  propose  to  themselves  as  a  suitable 
resolution  for  their  situation  ?  Hope  there  was  none;  sublime  despair  was 
all  that  their  case  allowed :  and  considering  the  unrivalled  splendours  of 
their  past  history  for  more  than  160  years,  perhaps  most  readers  would 
reply  in  die  famous  words  of  Comeille— Qu'tYs  mourussent.    That  was 
their  own  reply  to  the  question  now  so  imperatively  forced  upon  them; 
and  die  they  all  did.    It  is  an  argument  or  some  great  original  nobility 
in  the  minds  of  these  poor  people,  that  none  disgraced  themselves  by 
useless  submissions,  and  that  all  alike — women  as  well  as  men— devo- 
ted themselves  in  the  *'  high  Roman  fashion"  to  the  now  expiring  cause  of 
their  country.    The  first  case  which  occurred,  exhibits  the  very  perfection 
of  nonchalance  in  circumstances  the  most  appalling.    Samuel,  a  SiUiote 
monk,  of  somewhat  mixed  and  capricious  character,  and  at  times  even  lia- 
ble to  much  suspicion  amongst  his  countrymen,  but  of  great  name^  and  of 
unquestionable  merit  in  liis  military  character,  was  in  the  act  of  delivering 
over  to  authorized  Turkish  agents  a  small  outpost,  which  had  greatly  an- 
noyed the  forces  of  Ali,  together  with  such  military  stores  as  it  still  con- 
tuned.    By  the  treaty,  Samuel  was  perfectly  free,  and  under  the  solemn 
protection  of  Ali ;  but  the  Turks,  with  the  utter  shamelessness  to  which  they 
had  been  brought  by  daily  familiarity  with  treachery  the  most  barefaced, 
were  openly  descanting  to  Samuel,  upon  the  unheard-of  tortures  which  must 
be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  Ali,  by  a  soldier  who  had  given  so  much  trou- 
ble to  that  Pacha  as  himself.    Samuel  listened  coolly ;  he  was  then  seated 
on  a  chest  of  gunpowder ;  and  powder  was  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 
He  watched  in  a  careless  way  until  he  observed  that  all  the  Turks,  exult- 
ing^ in  theur  own  damnable  perfidies,  were  assembled  under  the  roof  sf  the 
building.    He  then  coolly  took  the  burning  snoff  of  »  candle^  and  threw  i( 
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society,  silently  effecting  its  owa  by  mere  force  of  Beaaonable  silence, 

(raosfiguration,  and  recasting  as  in  a  or  by  the  very  pomp  of  mystery,  to 

enicible  its  oirn  form,  organs,  and  carry  over  from  the  first  or  innoxi- 

most  essential  functions,  contrived,  ous  model  of  the  Hetseria  to  its  new 


into  a  heap  of  .combustibles,  still  keeping  his  seat  upon  the  chest  of  pow* 
der.    It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  little  fort^  ana  all  whom  it  contain- 
ed, were  blown  to  atoms.    And  with  respect  to  Samuel  in  particular,  no 
fragment  of  his  skeleton  could  ever  be  discovered.*    After  this  followed 
as  many  separate  tragedies  as  there  were  separate  parties  of  Suliotes ;  when 
all  hope  and  all  retreat  wete  clearly  cut  ofi,  then  the  women  led  the  great 
scene  of  self-imntolation,  by  throwing  their  children  headlong  from  the 
summit  of  precipices;  which  done,  they  and  their  husbands,  their  fathers 
and  their  sons,  hand  in  hand,  ran  up  to  the  brink  of  the  declivity,  and 
foUowed  those  whom  they  had  sent  before.  In  other  situations,  where  there 
was  a  possibility  of  fighting  with  effect,  they  made  a  long^  and  bloody  resist- 
ance, until  the  Turkish  cavalry, finding  an  opening  for  their  operations,  made 
all  further  union  impossible ;  upon  which  they  ul  plunged  into  the  nearest 
river,  withoutdistinction  of  age  or  sex, and  were  swallowed  up  by  the  mer- 
ciful waters.  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  from  the  signing  of  that  treaty,  which  no- 
minally secured  to  tliem  peaceable  possession  of  their  property,  and  pater- 
nal treatment  from  the  perfidious  racba,  none  remained  to  claim  his  pro- 
mises or  to  experience  his  abominable  cruelties.  In  their  native  mountains 
of  Epirus,  the  name  of  Suliote  was  now  blotted  from  the  books  of  life,  and 
was  heard  no  more  in  those  wild  silvan  haunts  where  once  it  had  filled  every 
echo  with  the  breath  of  panic  to  the  quailing  hearts  of  the  Moslems.  In  the 
most  "palmy"  days  of  Suli,  she  never  had  counted  more  than  2500  fighting 
men ;  and  of  these  no  considerable  body  escaped,  excepting  the  corps  who 
hastily  fought  their  way  to  Parga.  From  that  city  they  gradually  transport- 
ed tiiemselves  to  Corfu,  then  occupied  by  the  Russians.  Into  the  service  of 
the  Russian  Czar,  as  the  sole  means  left  to  a  perishing  corps  of  soldiers  for 
earning  daily  bread,  they  naturally  entered ;  and  when  Corfu  afterwards 
passed  from  Russian  to  English  masters,  it  was  equally  inevitable  that  for 
the  same  urgent  purposes  they  should  enter  the  military  service  of  Eng- 
land.   In  that  service  they  received  the  usual  honourable  treatment,  and 
such  attention  as  circumstances  would  allow  to  their  national  habits  and 
prejudices.  They  were  placed  also,  we  believe,  under  the  popular  command 
of  Sir  R.  Church,  who,  though  unfortunate  as  a  supi^me  leader,  made  him- 
self beloved  in  a  lower  station  by  all  the  foreigners  under  his  authority. 
These  Suliotes  have  since  then  returned  to  Epirus  and  to  Greece,  the  peace 
of  181 5  having  perhaps  dissolved  their  connexion  with  England,  and  they 
were  even  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  of  their  arch-enemy,  AH  Pacha* 
Since  his  death,  their  diminished  numbers,  and  the  altered  circumstances 
of  their  situation,  should  naturally  have  led  to  the  extinction  of  their  poli- 
tical importance.    Yet  we  find  them  in  1882  still  attracting  (or  rather  con- 
centrating) the  wrath  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  made  the  object  of  a  separate 
war,  and  valued  (as  in  all  former  cases)  on  the  footing  of  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent nation.    On  the  winding  up  of  this  war,  we  find  part  of  them  at 
least  an  object  of  indulgent  solicitude  to  the  British  government,  and  under 
their  protection  transferred  to  Cephalonia.  Yet  again,  others  of  their  scanty 
clan  meet  us  at  different  points  of  the  war  in  Greece ;  especially  at  the  first 
decisive  action  with  Ibrahim,  when,  in  the  rescue  of  Costa  Botzaris,  every 
Suliote  of  his  blood  perished  on  the  spot ;  and  again,  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Athens,  (May  6,  1827,)  Mr  Gordon  assures  us  that  ''almost  all  t^e  Suliotes 
were  exterminated."    We  understand  him  to  speak  not  generally  of  the 
Suliotes,  as  of  the  total  clan  who  bear  that  name,  but  of  those  only  who 


*  The  deposition  of  two  Suliote  sentlnela  at  the  door,  nnd  of  a  tblrd  person  who 
neaped  with  a  dreadful  scorcbin;,  sufficiently  established  the  facts ;  otheririse  tbf 
whole  would  bare  beei\  ascribed  to  the  treachery  of  AU  or  bis  son« 
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organization,  all  those  weighty  namea 
of  Icings  or  princes  who  would  nol 
have  given  their  sanction  to  an^  as« 
Bociation  having  political  objects, 
however  artfully  veiled.  The  early 
history  of  the  Heteeria  is  shrouded 
in  the  same  mystery  as  the  whole 
course  of  its  political  movements. 
Some  suppose  that  Alexander  Mau- 
rocordato,  ex-hospodar  of  Wallachia, 
during  his  long  exile  in  Russia, 
founded  it  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Others  ascribe  it 
originally  to  Riga.  At  all  events,  its 
purposes  were  purely  intellectual  in 
its  earliest  form.  In  1815,  in  conse- 
quence chiefly  of  the  disappoint- 
ment which  the  Greeks  met  with  in 
their  dearest  hopes  from  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  Hetieria  first 
assumed  a  political  character  under 
the  secret  influence  of  Count  Capo- 
dlstria  of  Corfu,  who,  having  entered 
the  Russian  service  as  mere  private 
secretary  to  Admiral  Tchitchagoff, 
in  1812,  had  in  a  space  of  three  years 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of 
the  Czar,  so  far  as  to  have  become 
his  private  secretary,  and  a  cabinet 
mimster  of  Russia.  He,  however, 
still  masked  his  final  objects  under 
plans  of  literature  and  scientific  im- 
provement In  deep  shades,  he  or- 
ganized a  vast  apparatus  of  agents 
and  apostles;  and  then  retired  be- 
hind tne  curtain  to  watch  or  to  di- 
rect the  working  of  his  blind  ma- 
chine. It  is  an  evidence  of  some 
latent  nobility  in  the  Greek  charac- 
ter, in  the  midst  of  that  levity  with 
which  all  Europe  taxes  it— that 
never,  except  once,  were  the  secrets 
of  the  society  betrayed;  nor  was 
there  the  least  ground  for  jealousy 
offered  either  to  the  stupid  Moslems, 
in  the  very  centre  ot  whom,  and 
round  about  them,  the  conspiracy 
was  daily  advancing,  or  even  to  the 
rigorous  police  of  Moscow,  where 
the  Uetseria  had  its  headquarters. 
In  the  single  instance  of  treachery 
which  occurred,  it  happened  that  the 
Zantiote,  who  made  tne  discovery  to 


All  Pacha  on  a  motion  of  revenge, 
was  himself  too  slenderly  and  too 
vaguely  acquainted  with  the  fioal 
purposes  of  the  Hetttrla  for  effectual 
mischief,  haviog  been  fortunately 
admitted  only  to  its  lowest  deeree  of 
initiation ;  so  that  all  ptesed  off  with* 
out  injury  to  the  cause,  or  even  per* 
aonally  to  any  of  its  supporters* 
There  were,  in  fact,  five  40gree8  in 
the  Hetesria.  A  candidate  of  the 
lowest  class,  (styled  Adelphoi,  or 
brothers,^  after  a  minute  examina* 
tion  of  his  past  life  and  connexioDs, 
and  after  taking  a  dreadful  oath  ua- 
der  impressive  circumstances,  to  be 
faithful  in  all  respects  to  the  society 
and  his  afflicted  country,  and  evea 
to  assassinate  his  nearest  and  dear* 
est  relation,  if  detected  in  treachery, 
was  Instructed  only  in  the  fleaeral 
fact,  that  a  design  waa  on  foot  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  Greece^ 
The  next  d^ree  of  S^etimemri,  or 
bachelors,  who  were  selected  with 
more  anxious  discrimination,  were 
informed  that  this  design  was  to 
move  towards  its  obiect  by  means  of 
a  revolution.  The  third  class,  called 
Priests  ofEieusis,  were  chosen  from 
the  aristocracy;  and  to  them  it  was 
made  known,  that  tkie  revobtHon  was 
near  at  hands  and,  also,  that  there 
were  in  the  society  hijgher  raaki 
than  their  own.  The  fourth  class 
was  that  of  l^e prelates;  and  to  thb 
order,  which  never  excelled  the 
number  of  116,  and  comprehended 
the  leading  men  of  the  nadoa,  tbe 
most  unreserved  information  was 

fiven  upon  all  the  secrets  of  tiie 
Letseria ;  after  which  they  were  a^ 
verally  appointed  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict, as  superintendent  of  its  iote- 
rests,  and  as  manager  of  the  whole 
correspondence  on  Its  concerns  with 
the  Grand  Arch.  This,  the  crown- 
ing order  and  key*stone  of  tbe  socie- 
ty, was  reputed  to  comprehend  six- 
teen **  mysterious  and  illustrious 
names,"  amongst  which  were  ob- 
scurely whispered  those  of  the  Czar, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  and  of 
Wurlemburg,  of  the  Hospodar  of 


happened  to  be  present  at  that  dire  catastrophe.  Still,  even  with  this  limi- 
tation, such  a  long  succession  of  heavy  losses  descending  upon  a  people 
who  never  numbered  above  2500  fightingmen,and  who  had  passed  through 
the  furnace,  seven  times  heated,  of  AH  Pacha's  wrath,  and  suffered  those 
many  and  dismal  tragedies  which  we  have  just  recorded)  cannot  but  hare 
brought  them  latterly  to  the  brink  of  utter  extinction, 
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Wallachia,  of  Count  Capodifltria^aDd  and  power  ;^tfae8e  dim  but  eleva- 

some  others.     The  orders  of  the  ting  perceptions,  and  these  anUcipa- 

Grand  Arch  were  written  in  cipher,  tions,  gave  to  every  man  the  sense 

and  bore  a  seal  having  in  sixteen  of  an  ennoblinff  secret  confided  to 

compartments  the  same  number  of  his  individual  honour^  and,  at  the 

initial  letters.    The  revenue,  which  same  time,  thrilled  his  heart  with 

it  commanded,  must  have  been  con-  sympathetic  joy,  from  approaching 

siderable;   for  the  lowest  member,  elories  that  were  to  prove  a  persontu 

on  his  noviciate,  was  expected  to  inheritance  to  his  children.     Over 

give  at  least  fifty  piastres,  ^at  this  all  Greece  a  sense  of  power,  dim  and 

time  about  L.2  sterling ;)  ana  those  vast,  brooded  for  years;  and  a  mighty 

of  the  higher  de^ees  gave  from  900  phantom,  under  the  mysterious  name 

to  1000  each.    The  members  com-  of  Arch^  in  whose  cloudy  equipage 

municated  with  each  other,  in  mixed  were  descried,  gleaming  at  intervals, 

society,  by  masonic  signs.  the  crowns  ana  sceptres  of  great  po- 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  secret  tentates,  sustained,  whilst  it  agitated 

sodety,  with  the  grand  and  almost  their  hnrls.    Landon^wnB  one  of  the 

awful  purposes  of  the  Hetnria,  spite  secret  watchwords  in  their  impene- 

of  some  taint  which  it  had  received  trable  cipher ;  Moscow  was  a  coun- 

in  ita  early  stages  from  the  spirit  of  tersign ;  Bavaria  and  Austria  bore 

German  mummery,  is  fitted  to  fill  mysterious  parts  in  the  drama ;  and, 

the  imagination,  and  to  command  though  no  sound  was  heard,  nor  voice 

homage  from  the  coldest  Whispers  nven  to  the  powers  that  were  work- 

circuiting  from  mouth  to  mouth  of  ing,  yet,  as  ir  by  mere  force  of  secret 

some  vast  conspiracy  mining  subter-  sympaitby,  all  mankind  who  were 

raneously  beneath  the  very  feet  of  worthy  to  participate  in  the  enter- 

their  accursed  oppressors ;  whispers  prise,  seemed  to  be  linked  in  brother* 

of  a  great  deliverer  at  hand,  whose  hood  with  Greece.    These  notions 

mysterious  Labarum^  or  mighty  ban-  were,much  of  them,  mere  phantasms 

ner  of  the  Cross,  was  already  dimly  and  delusions ;  but  they  were  delu- 

descried   through   northern   mists,  sions  of  mighty  efficacy  for  armiog 

and    whose    eagles    were    already  the  hearts  of  this  oppressed  country 

scenting  the  carnage  and'*  savour  of  against  the  terrors  -that  must  be 

death'*  from  innumerable  hosts  of  faced ;  and  for  the  whole  of  them 

Moslems;  whispers  of  a  revolution  Greece  was  indebted  to  the  Hetie- 

which  was  again  to  call,  as  with  the  ria,  and  to  its  organized  agency  of 

trumpet  of  resurrection  from  the  apostles,  (as  they  were  technically 

Smve^  the  land  of  Timoleon  and  called,)  who  compassed  land  and 

paminondas ;  such  were  the  pre-  sea  as  pioneers  for  the  coming  cm- 

ludings,  low  and  deep,  to  the  tern-  sade.* 

pestuous  overture  of  revolt  and  pa-  By  1820  Greece  was  thoroughly 
triotic  battle  which  now  ran  through  inoculated  with  the  spirit  of  resist 
every  nook  of  Greece,  and  caused  ance ;  all  things  were  ready,  so  far 
every  ear  to  tingle.  perhaps  as  it  was  possible  that  they 
The  knowledge  that  tliis  mighty  should  ever  be  maae  ready  under  the 
cause  roust  be  sowed  in  dishonour,  eyes  and  scimitars  of  the  enemy, 
propagated  that  is,  in  respect  to  the  Now  came  the  question  of  time,  when 
know^ge  of  its  plans,  by  redoubled  was  the  revolt  to  begin  ?  Some  con- 
cringings  to  their  brutal  masters,  in  tend,  says  Mr  Gordon,  that  the  He* 
order  to  shield  it  from  suspicion,—  tffiria  should  have  waited  for  a  cen- 
but  that  it  would  probably  l»e  reaped  tury,  by  which  Ume  they  suppose 
in  honour ;  the  belief  that  the  poor  that  the  growth  of  means  in  favour 
Grecian,  so  abject  and  trampled  of  Greece  would  have  concurred  with 
under  foot,  would  soon  reappear  a  more  than  corresponding  decay  in 
amongst  the  nations  who  had  a  name,  her  enemy.  But,  to  say  nothing  of 
in  something  of  his  original  beauty  the  extreme  uncertainty  which  at- 


*  Comideriog  haw  very  much  the  contest  did  finally  assnme  a  religious  character, 
(even  Franks  being  attached,  not  as  friends  of  Greece,  but  simply  as  Christians,)  one 
oaDnot  but  wonder  that  this  romantic  term  has  not  been  applied  to  the  Oreek  war  in 
WcsCsru  £Qropst 
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tends  such  remote  speculatioD,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  training 
men  with  no  personal  hopes  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  distant  generations, 
there  was  one  political  argument 
against  thatcourse,  which  Mr  Gordon 
justly  considers  unanswerable.  It  is 
this :  Turkey  in  Europe  has  been 
long  tottering  on  its  basis.  Now, 
were  the  attempt  delayed  until  Rus- 
sia had  displaced  her  and  occupied 
her  seat,  Greece  would  then  have 
received  her  liberty  as  a  boon  from 
the  conqueror ;  and  the  construction 
would  have  been  that  she  held  it  by 
sufferance,  and  under  a  Russian  war- 
rant This  argument  is  conclusive. 
But  others  there  were  who  fancied 
that  1825  was  the  year  at  which  all 
the  preparations  for  a  successful  re- 
volt could  have  been  matured.  Pro- 
bably some  gain  in  such  a  case  would 
have  been  balanced  against  some 
loss.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss that  question.  Accident,  it  was 
clear,  might  bring  on  the  first  hostile 
movement  at  any  hour,  when  the 
minds  of  all  men  were  prepared,  let 
Uie  means  in  other  respects  be  as 
deficient  as  they  might.  Already, 
in  1820,  circumstances  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection could  not  long  bo  delayed. 
And,  accordingly,  in  the  following 
year  all  Greece  was  in  flames. 

This  affair  of  1820  has  a  separate 
interest  of  its  own,  connected  with 
the  character  of  the  very  celebrated 
person  to  whom  it  chiefly  relates ; 
but  we  notice  it  chiefly  as  the  real  oc- 
casion, the  momentary  spark,  which 
alighting  upon  the  combustibles,  by 
this  time  accumulated  everywhere 
in  Greece,  caused  a  general  explo- 
sion of  the  long-hoarded  insurrec- 
tionary fury.  Ali  Pacha,  the  far- 
famed  vizier  of  Yannina,  had  long 
been  hated  profoundly  by  the  Sultan, 
who  in  the  same  proportion  loved 
and  admired  his  treasures.  However, 
he  was  persuaded  to  wait  for  his 
death,  whjch  could  not. (as  it  seem- 
ed) be  far  distant,  rather  than  risk 
any  thing  upon  the  chances  of  war. 
And  in  this  prudent  resolution  he 
would  have  persevered,  but  for  an 
affront  which  he  could  not  overlook. 
An  Albanian,  named  Ismael  Pasho 
Bey,  once  a  member  of  Ali*8  house- 
hold, had  incurred  his  master's 
deadly  hatred ;  and,  flying  from  his 
wrath  to  various  places  under  va- 


rious disguises,  bad  at  length  taken 
refuge  in  Constantinople,  and  there 
sharpened  the  malice  of  Ali  by  at- 
taching himself  to  his  enemies.  Ali 
was  still  farther  provoked  by  finding 
that  Ismael  had  won  the  Sultan's 
favour,  and  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  palace.  Mastered  by  his  fury, 
Ali  hired  assassins  to  shoot  his  enemy 
in  the  very  midst  of  Constantinople, 
and  under  the  very  eyes  of  imperial 

Erotection.  '  The  assassins  nuled, 
aving  only  wounded  him ;  they 
were  arrested,  and  disclosed  ttie 
name  of  their  employer. 

Here  was  an  insult  which  could 
not  be  forgiven :  Ali  Pacha  was  de- 
clared a  reoel  and  a  traitor ;  and  so- 
lemnly excommunicated  by  the  head 
of  the  Mussulman  law.  The  Pachas 
of  Europe  received  orders  to  march 
against  nim;  and  a  squadron  waa 
fitted  out  to  attack  him  by  sea. 

In  March  1820  Ali  became  ao 
quainted  with  these  strong  mea* 
Bures ;  which  at  first  he  endeavoured 
to  parry  by  artifice  and  bribery.  But 
finding  that  mode  of  proceeding  ab- 
solutely without  hope,  he  took  the 
bold  resolution  of  throwing  himself, 
in  utter  defiance,  upon  the  naUve 
energies  of  his  own  ferocious  heart. 
Having,  however,  but  small  reliance 
on  his  Mahomedan  troops  in  a  cri- 
sis of  this  magnitude,  he  applied  for 
Christian  succours,  and  set  himself  to 
court  the  Christians  generally.  As  a 
first  step,  he  restored  the  Armatoles 
—that  very  body  whose  suppression 
had  been  so  favourite  a  measure  of 
his  policy,  and  pursued  so  long,  so 
earnestly,  and  so  injuriously  to  his 
credit  amongst  the  Christian  part  of 
the  population.  It  happened,  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  campaign,  that 
the  Christians  were  equally  courted 
by  the  Sultan's  generalissimo,  Soly- 
man,  the  Pacha  of  Thessaly.  For 
this,  however,  that  Pacha  was  re- 
moved and  decapitated ;  and  a  new 
leader  was  now  appointed  in  the  per- 
son of  that  very  enemy,  Ismael  Pasho, 
whose  attempted  murder  had  brought 
the  present  storm  upon  Ali.  Ismael 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Serasker 
(or  generalissimo,)  and  was  also 
made  Pacha  of  Yannina  and  Delvina 
Three  other  armies,  besides  a  fleet 
under  the  Capitan  Bey,  advanced 
upon  All's  territories  simultaneously 
from  different  quarters.  But  at  that 
timei  in  defiance  of  th«^  formidably 
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and  overwhelmiag  preparations,  bets  perseded  the  Serasker  Ismael,  repla- 
ivere  strongly  in  AIi*8  favour  amongst  cing  him  with  the  famous  Kourshid 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  Pacha,  at  that  time  viceroy  of  the 
resources :  for  he  had  vast  treasures,  Morea.  And  so  ended  the  year  1820. 
fortresses  of  great  strength,   inox-  This  state  of  affairs  could   not 
hauBtible  supplies  of  artillery  and  escape  the  attention  of  the  vigiU 
ammunition,  a  country  almost  inac-  ant  Hetseria.    Here  was  AH  Pacha, 
cessible,   and  15,000    light   troops,  hitherto  regarded  as  an  insurmount- 
whom  Mr  Gordon,  upon  personal  able  obstacle    in  their  path,  abso- 
knowledge, pronounces ''excellent"  lutely  compelled  by  circumstances 
Scarcely  had  the  war  commenced ,  to  be  their  warmest  friend.     The 
when  All  was  abandoned  by  almost  Turks  again,  whom^  no  circumstan- 
the  whole  of  his  partisans,  in  mere  ces  could  entirely  disarm,  were  yet 
hatred  of  his  execrable  cruelty  and  crippled  for^  the  time,   and  their 
tyrannical  government  To  Ali,  how-  whole  attention  preoccupied  by  an- 
ever,  this  defection  brought  no  des-  other  enemy — most  alarming  to  their 
pendency;  and  with  unabated  cour-  policy,  and  most  tempting  to  their 
age  he  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  cupidity.     Such  an  opportunity  It 
the  last,  in  three  castles,  with  a  ^ar-  seemed   unpardonable  to    neglect 
risoii  of  8000  men.    That  he  might  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  be- 
do  so  with  entire  effect,  he  began  by  gin  the  insurrection.    At  its  head 
destroying  his  own  capital  of  Yan-  was  placed  Prince  Alexander  Ypsi- 
nina,  lest  it  should  aff'ord  shelter  to  lanti,  a  son  of  that  Hospodar  of  Wal- 
the  enemy.   Still  his  situation  would  lachia,    whoso   deposition    by   the 
have  been  most  critical,  but  for  the  Porte  had  produced  the  Russian  war 
state  of  affiiirs  in  the  enemy's  camp,  of  1806.  This  prince's  qualifications 
The  Serasker  was  attended  by  more  consisted  in  his  high  birth,  in  his 
than  twenty  other  Pashas.  But  they  connexion  with  Russia,  (for  he  had 
were  all  at  enmity  with  each  other,  risen  to  the  rank  of  Major- General 
One  of  them,  and  the  bravest,  was  in  that  service,)  and,  finally,  (if  such 
eyen  poisoned  by  the  Serasker.  Pro-  things  can  deserve  a  mention,)  in  an 
Yisions  were  running  short,  in  con-  agreeable  person  and  manners.   For 
sequence  of  their  own  dissensions,  all  other  and  higher  qualifications 
Wiuter  was  fast  approaching ;  the  he  was  wholly  below  the  situation 
eannonading  had  produced  no  con-  and  the  urgency  of  the  crisis.    His 
spicuous   effect;   and  the  soldiers  first  error  was  in  the  choice  of  his 
were  disbanding.    In  this  situation,  ground.  For  some  reasons,  which  are 
the  Sultan's  lieutenants  again  saw  not  sufficiently  explained,  possibly 
the  necessity  of  courting  aid  from  on  account  of  his  tamilv  connexion 
the  Christian  population  of  the  coun-  with  those  provinces,  ne  chose  to 
try.    Ali,  on  his  part,  never  scrupled  open  the  war  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
to'bid  against  them  at  any  price ;  and  lachia.    This  resolution  he  took  in 
at  length,  irritated  by  the  ill-usage  of  spite  of  every  warning,  and  the  most 
the  Turks  on  their  first  entrance,  and  intelligent  expositions  of  the  abso- 
disgusted  with  the  obvious  insince-  lute  necessity — that,  to  be  at  all  effec- 
rity  of  their  reluctant  and  momen-  tual,  the  first  stand  should  be  made 
tary  kindness,  some  of  the  bravest  in  Greece.    He  thought  otherwise;. 
Christian  tribes  (especially  the  cele-  and,  managing  the  campaign  after ' 
brated  Suliotes)  consented  to  take  his  own  ideas,  he  speedily  mvolved 
All's  bribes,  forgot  his  past  outrages  himself  in  quarrels,  and  his  army, 
and  unnumbered  perfidies,  and  read-  through  the  perfidy  of  a  considerable 
ing  his  sincerity  in  the  extremity  of  officer,  in  ruinous  embarrassments, 
his  peril,  these  bravest  of  the  brave  This  unhappy  campaign  is  circum- 
ranged  themselves  amongst  the  Sul-  stantially  narrated  by  Mr  Gordon  in 
tan's  enemies.    During  the  winter  his  first  book ;  but,  as  it  never  cross- 
theygained  some  splendid  successes;  ed  the  Danube,  and  had  no  con- 
other  alienated  friends  came  back  to  nexion  with  Greece  except  by  its 
Ali ;   and  even  some   Mahomedan  purposes— we  shall  simply  rehearse 
Beys  were  persuaded  to  take  up  the  great  outline  of  its  course.   The 
arms  in  his  behalf.  Upon  the  whole,  signal  for  insurrection  was  given  in 
the  Turkish  Divan  was  very  seriously  January  1821 ;  and  Prince  Ypsilanti 
a1«rmed ;  and  so  much  so,  that  it  su-  took  the  field,  by  crossing  the  Prutfaj 
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in  March.  Early  in  April,  he  recei- 
ved a  communication  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  which  at  once  pros- 
trated his  hopes  before  an  enemy 
was  seen.  He  was  formallv  dis- 
avowed by  that  prince,  erased  from 
his  army-list,  and  severely  reproved 
for  his  ^*  folly  and  ingratitude^'  in 
letters  from  two  members  of  the 
Russian  Cabinet;  and  on  the  9th  of 
April,  this  fact  was  publicly  notified 
in  Yassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  by 
the  Russian  Consul-General.  His 
army  at  this  time  consisted  of  SOOO 
men,  which  however  was  afterwards 
reinforced,  but  with  no  gunpowder, 
except  what  was  casually  intercept- 
ed, and  no  lead  except  some  that 
had  been  stripped  from  the  roof  of 
an  ancient  cathedral. 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  Pacha  of 
Ibrail  opened  the  campaign.  A  few 
days  after  the  Turkish  troops  began 
to  appear  in  considerable  force ;  and 
on  the  dth  of  June  an  alarm  was 
suddenly  given  "  that  the  white  tur- 
bans were  upon  them."  In  the  en- 
gagement wnich  followed,  the  insui-- 
gent  army  gave  way;  and,  though 
their  loss  was  tnuch  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Turks,  yet  from  the  many 
blunders  committed,  the  conseqtien- 
ces  were  disastrous;  and,  had  the 
Turks  pursued,  there  would  on  that 
day  have  been  an  end  of  the  insur- 
rection. But  far  worse  and  more 
decisive  was  the  subsequent  disaster 
of  the  17th.  Ypsilantl  had  been  again 
reinforced;  and  his  advanced  jguard 
had  surprised  a  Turkish  detachment 
of  cavalry  in  such  a  situation  that 
their  escape  seemed  impossible.  Yet 
all  was  ruined  by  one  omcer  of  rank 
who  got  drunk,  and  advanced  with  an 
air  of  bravado-^followed,  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  by  a  sacred  batta- 
lion, [hieros  lochos,]  composed  of  500 
Greek  volunteers,  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation, the  veryeiite  of  the  insurgent 
infantry.  The  Turks  gave  themselves 
up  for  Tost;  but  happening  to  observe 
that  this  drunkard  seemedunsupport- 
ed  by  other  parts  of  the  army,  they 
suddenly  mounted,  came  down  upon 
the  noble  youn?  volunteers  before 
they  could  even  form  in  square ;  and 
nearly  the  whole,  disdaining  to  fly, 
were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  ground.  An 
officer  of  ranic,  and  a  brave  man,  aj^pal- 
led  by  this  hideous  disaster,  the  affair 
of  afew moments,  rode  up  to  i^e  spot, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  repair  it.  But 
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the  cowardly  drunkard  had  fled  at 
the  first  onset  with  all  his  Arnauts ; 
panic  spread  rapidly ;  and  the  whole 
force  of  5000  men  fled  before  800 
Turks,  leaving  400  men  dead  on  the 
field,  of  whom  350  belonged  to  the 
sacred  battalion. 

The  Turks,  occupied  with  gather- 
ing a  trophy  of  heads,  neglected  to 
pursue.    But   the  work  was  done. 
The  defeated  advance  fell  back  up- 
on the  main  body;  and  that  same 
nieht  the  whole  army,  panic-struck, 
ashamed,  and  bewilaered,  commen- 
ced a  precipitate  retreat.    From  this 
moment  Prince   Ypsilantl   thought 
only  of  saving  himself.  This  purpose 
he  effected  in  a  few  days,  by  retreat- 
ing into  Austria,  from  which  terri- 
tory he  issued  his  final  order  of  the 
day— taxing  his  army,    in    violent 
and  unmeasured  terms,  with  cowar- 
dice and  disobedience.    This  was  in 
a  limited  sense  true;  many  distinc- 
tions, however,  were  called  for  in 
mere  justice ;  and  the  capital  defects 
after  all  were  in  himseln  .  His  plan 
was  originally  bad;  and,  had  it  been 
better,  he  was  quite  unequal  to  the 
execution  of  it    The  results  were 
unfortunate  to  all  concerned  in  it 
Ypsilantl   himself  was  arrested  by 
Austria,  and  thrown  into  the  un- 
wholesome prison  of  Mongatz,  where, 
after  languishing  for  six  years,  he 
perished  miserably.     Some  of  the 
subordinate  officers  prolonged  the 
struggle  in  a  guerilla  style  for  some 
little  time ;  but  all  were  finally  sup- 
pressed.   Many  were  put  to  aeath; 
many  escaped  into  neutral  ground ; 
and  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  of  two 
traitors  amongst  the  higher  officers, 
one  was  detected  and  despatched  la 
a  summary  way  of  vengeance  by  bis 
own  associates;  the  other,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  was  beheaded 
by  his  Turkish  friends  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  put  himself 
into  their  power,  in  fearless  obedience 
to  their  own  summons  to  come  and 
receive  his  weil-merited  reward,  and 
under  an  express  assurance  from  the 
Pacha  of  Silistria,  that  he  was  impa- 
tientlv  waiting  to  invest  him  with 
a  pelisse  of  honour.    Such  faith  la 
kept  with  traitors ;  such  faith  be  ever 
kept  with  the  betrayers  of  nations 
and  their  holiest  hopes  I  Though  in 
this  instance  the  particular  motives 
of  the  Porte  are  still  burled  in  mj^ 
tery. 
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ThuB  termiDated  the  first  rash  en-  Turks  were  defeated  everywhere 
terprise  which  resulted  from  the  too  except  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
tempting  invitation  held  out  in  the  Seraslcer  ;  and  with  losses  in  men 
reheliion  then  agitating  Epirus,  lock-  enormously  disproportioned  to  the 
log  up»  as  it  did»  and  neutralizing  so  occasions.  This  arose  partly  from  the 
large  a  part  of  the  disposable  Turk-  necessity  under  whidi  ibey  lay  of 
ish  forces.  To  this  we  return.  Kour-  attacklnff  expert  musketeers  under 
sbid  Pacha  quitted  the  Morea  with  cover  of  breastworks,  and  partly 
a  large  body  of  troops,  in  the  first  from  their  own  precipitance  and  de« 
days  of  January  1821,  and  took  the  termination  to  carry  every  thing  by 
command  of  the  army  already  before  summarv  force  ;  "  whereas,"  says 
Yannina.  But,  with  alibis  great  Mr  Gordon,  *' a  little  patience  would 
numerical  superiority  to  the  enemy  surely  have  caused  them  to  succeed, 
with  whom  he  contended,  and  now  and  at  least  saved  them  much  dis- 
enjoying  undisturbed  union  in  his  honour,  and  thousands  of  lives 
own  camp,  he  found  it  impossible  thrown  away  in  mere  wantonness." 
to  make  his  advances  rapidly.  But,  in  spite  of  all  blunders,  and 
Though  in  hostility  to  the  rorte,  every  sort  of  failure  elsewhere,  the 
and  though  now  connected  with  Serasker  was  still  advancing  slowly 
Cfariatian  allies,  Ali  Pacha  was  yet  towards  his  main  objects — thereduc- 
nominally  a  Mahomedan.  Hence  tion  of  Ali  Pacha.  And  by  the  end 
it  had  been  found  impossible  as  of  October,  on  getting  possession 
yet  to  give  any  colour  of  an  anti-  of  an  important  part  orAli's  works. 
Christian  character  to  the  war ;  and  he  announced  to  the  Sultan  that 
the  native  Mahomedan  chieftains  he  should  soon  be  able  to  send 
had  therefore  no  scruple  in  coales-  him  the  traitor's  head,  for  that  he 
chut  with  the  Christians  of  Epirus,  was  already  reduced  to  600  men.  A 
and  making  joint  cause  with  Ali.  little  before  this,  however,  the  cele- 
Gradually,  from  the  inevitable  vexa-  brated  Maurocordato,  with  other 
tions  incident  to  the  march  and  resi*  persons  of  influence,  had  arrived  at 
dance  of  a  large  army,  the  whole  po-  Missolonghi  with  the  view  of  co- 
pulation became  hostile  to  Kourshid ;  menting  a  general  union  of  Christian 
and  their  remembrance  of  Ali*s  for-  and  Mahomedan  forces  against  the 
mer  oppressions,  if  not  effaced,  was  Turks.  In  this  he  was  so  far  success- 
yet  suspended  in  tlie  presence  of  a  ful,  that  in  November  a  combined 
nuisance  so  immediate  and  so  gene-  attack  was  made  upon  Ismael,  the 
rally  diffused ;  and  most  of  the  Epi-  old  enemy  of  Ali,  and  three  other 
rots  turned  their,  arms  against  the  Pachas,  shut  up  in  the  town  of  Arta. 
Porte.  The  same  feelings,  which  This  attack  succeeded  partiallv ;  but 
governed  M^m,  soon  spread  to  the  it  was  attempted  at  a  moment  drama- 
provinces  of  Etolia  and  Acamania ;  tically  critical,  and  with  an  effect 
or  rather,  perhaps,  being  previously  ruinous  to  the  whole  campaign  as 
ripe  for  revolt,  these  provinces  re-  well  as  that  particular  attack.  The 
solved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assailing  party,  about  3400  men, 
same  occasion.  Missolonghi  now  be-  were  composed  in  th6  proportion  of 
came  the  centre  of  rebellion;  and  two  Christians  to  one  Manomedan. 
Kourshid's  difficulties  were  daily  They  had  captured  one-half  of  the 
augmenting.  In  July  of  this  year  town;  and,  Mark  Bozzaris  having 
(1821)  these  various  insurgents,  ac-  set  this  on  fire  to  prevent  plundering, 
tively  co*operating,  defeated  the  Se-  the  four  Pachas  were  on  the  point  of 
rasker  in  several  actions,  and  com-  retreating  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
pelled  a  Pacha  to  lay  down  his  arms  At  that  moment  arrived  a  Maho- 
on  the  road  between  Yannina  and  medan  of  note,  instigated  by  Kour- 
Souli.  It  was  even  proposed  by  the  shid,  who  was  able  to  persuade  those 
gallant  partisan,  Mark  Bozzaris,  of  his  own  faith  that  the  Christians 
that  all  should  unite  to  hem  in  the  were  not  fighting  with  any  sincere 
Serasker ;  b^t  a  wound,  received  in  views  of  advantage  to  Ali,  but  with 
a  skirmish,  defeated  this  plan.  In  ulterior  purposes  hostile  to  Maho- 
September  following,  however,  the  medanism  itself.  On  this,  Uie  Chris- 
same  Mark  intercepted  and  routed  tian  division  of  the  army  found  them- 
Hassan  Pacha  in  a  defile  on  his  selves  obligedto  retire  without  noise, 
march  to  Yannina;  and  in  general  the  in  order  to  escape  then:  own  allies. 
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now  suddenly  united  with  tlie  four 
Paclias.  Nor,  perhaps,  would  even 
this  have  been  effected,  hut  for  the 
precaution  of  Marie  Bozzaris  in  ta- 
king hostages  from  two  leading  Ma- 
homedans.  Thus  failed  the  last 
diversion  in  favour  of  Ali  Pacha,  who 
was  henceforward  left  to  his  own 
immediate  resources.  All  the  Ma- 
homedan  tribes  now  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  Kourshid ;  and 
the  winter  of  1821-^2  passed  away 
without  further  disturbance  in 
Epirus. 

Meantime,  during  the  absence  of 
Kourshid  Pacha  from  the  Morea,the 
opportunity  had  not  been  lost  for 
raising  the  insurrection  in  that  im- 

Eortant  part  of  Greece.  Kourshid 
ad  marched  early  in  January  182 1 ; 
and  already  in  February  symptoms 
of  the  coming  troubles  appeared  at 
Patrass,  '*  the  most  flourishing  and 
populous  city  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  emporium  of  its  trade,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  foreign  consuls  -and 
merchants."  Its  population  was 
about  18,000,  of  which  number  two- 
thirds  were  Christian.  In  March, 
when  rumours  had  arrived  of  the 
insurrection  beyond  the  Danube, 
under  Alejcander  YpsilantI,  the  fer- 
mentation became  universal ;  and  the 
Turks  of  Patrass  hastily  prepared  for 
defence.  By  the  25th,  the  Greeks 
had  purchased  all  the  powder  and 
lead  which  could  be  had ;  and  about 
the  2d  of  April  they  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Cross.  Two  days  after 
this,  fighting  began  at  Patrass.  The 
town  having  been  set  on  fire,  '*  the 
Turkish  castle  threw  shot  and  shells 
at  random;  the  two  parties  fought 
amongst  the  ruins,  and  massacred 
each  other  without  mercy;  the  only 
prisoners  that  were  spared  owed 
their   lives   to  fanaticism ;    some 


Christian  youths  being  circumcised 
by  the  Moilahs,  and  some  Turkisli 
boys  baptized  by  the  priests.'* 

"  While  the  commencement  of  the 
war,"  says  Mr  Gordon,  "  was  thus 
signalized  by  the  ruin  of  a  flourish- 
ing city,  the  insurrection  gained 
ground  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  and 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  Til- 
lage to  village,  propagated  itself  to  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Everywhere  the  peasants  flew  to 
arms ;  and  those  Turks  who  resided 
in  the  open  country  or  unfortified 
towns,  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or 
forced  to  fly  into  strongholds."  On 
the  2d  of  April,  the  flag  of  indepen- 
dence was  hoisted  in  Achaia.  On 
the  9tb,  a  Grecian  senate  met  at 
Calamata  in  Messenia,  having  for  its 
President  Mavromichalis,  prince  or. 
bey  of  Maina,  a  rugged  territory  in- 
the  ancient  Sparta,  famous  for  its 
hardy  race  of  robbers  and  pirates.* 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  insurrec- 
tion had  spread  to  the  narrow  terri- 
tory of  M^aris,  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  Isthmus.  The  Albanian  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  amounting  to 
about  10,000,  and  employed  by  the 
Porte  to  guard  the  defiles  of  the  en- 
trance into  Peloponnesus,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  marched  to 
invest  the  Acrocorinthus.  In  the 
Messenian  territory,  tiie  Bishop  of 
Modon,  having  made  his  guard  of 
Janissaries  drunk,  cut  the  whole  of 
them  to  pieces ;  and  then  encamping 
on  the  heights  of  Navarin,  his  lorct 
ship  blockaded  that  fortress.  THe 
abruptness  of  these  movements,  and 
their  idmost  simultaneous  origin  at 
distances  so  considerable,  sufficient- 
\j  prove  how  ripe  the  Greeks  were 
for  this  revolt  as  respected  temper ; 
and  in  other  modes  of  preparation 
they  never  could  have  been  ripe 


*  These  Malnatts  hare  been  supposed  to  be  of  SclaYonian  origin  ;  but  Mr  Gordaoi 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitos,  asserts  that  they 
are  of  pure  Laconinn  blood,  and  became  Christians  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor's 
grandfather — Basil  the  Macedonian.  They  are,  and  ever  have  been,  robbers  by  pro- 
fession ;  robbers  by  land,  pirates  by  sea ;  for  which  hist  branch  of  tbeir  mixed  occu- 
pation, they  enjoy  singular  advantages  in  their  position  at  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  Ionian  and  Egean  seas.  To  Illustrate  tbeir  condition  of  perfietual  warfare, 
Mr  Gordon  mentions,  that  there  were  Tery  lately  individuals  who  had  lired  for 
twenty  years  in  towers,  not  daring  to  stir  out  lest  their  neighbours  should  sboot 
them.  They  were  supplied  with  bread  and  cartridges  by  tbeir  wives ;  for  the  per- 
•ons  of  women  are  sacred  in  Maina.  Two  other  good  features  in  their  character  are 
their  hospitality,  and  their  indisposition  to  bloodshed.  They  are  in  fact  gtntk  thierts 
—the  Robin  Hoods  of  Greece^ 
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whilst  overlooked  by  Turkish  mas-  upon  terms ;  and  it  is  honourable  to 

ters.    That  haughty  race  now  re-  the  memory  of  this  Tartar  general, 

treated  from  all  parts  of  the  Morea,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 

within  the  ramparts  of  Tripolizza.  Mr  Gordon,  at  a  time  when  the  war 

In  the  first  action  which  occurred,  was  managed  with  merciless  fury 

the  Arcadian  Greeks  did  not  behave  and  continual  perfidies  on  both  sides, 

well ;  they  fled  at  die  very  sound  of  he  observed  the  terms  with  rigorous 

the  Moslem  tread ;  Colocotroni  com-  fidelity,  treated  all  his  captives  with 

manded ;  and  he  rallied  them  again ;  the  utmost  humanity,  and  even  libe- 

but  again  they  deserted  him  at  the  rated  the  women, 

sightof  their  oppressors;  "and  I,"8aid  Thus  far  the  tide  had  turned  against 

Colocotroni  afterwards,  when  nar-  the  Greeks ;  but  now  came  a  deci- 

rating  the  circumstances  of  this  early  sive  reaction  in  their  favour;  and, 

afiiur,  *'  having   with  me  only  ten  as  if  for  ever  to  proclaim  the  folly  of 

companions  including  my  horse,  sat  despair,  just  at  the  very  crisis  when 

down  in  a  bush  and  wepL"  it  was  least  to  have  been  expected. 

Meantime,  affairs  went  ill  at  Pa-  the  Kihaya  was  at  this  point  joined 

trass.    Yussuf  Pacha,  having^  been  by  the  Turks  of  Tripolizza,  and  was 

detached  from  Epirus  to  EubcBa  by  now  reputed  to  be  14,000  strong, 

the  Serasker,  heard  on  his  route  of  This  proved  to  be  an  exaggeration ; 

the    insurrection  in  Peloponnesus,  but  the  subsequent  battle  is  the  more 

Upon  which,  altering  his  course,  he  honourable  to  those  who  believed  it. 

sailed  to  Patrass,  and  reached  it  on  At  a  council  of  war,  in  the  Greek 

the  15th  of  April.    This  was  Palm  camp,  the  prevailing  opinion  was, 

Sunday,    and  it  dawned  upon  the  that  an  action  coula  not  prudently. 

Greeks  with  evil  omens.  First  came  be  Hsked.    One  man  thought  other- 

a  smart  shock  of  earthquake;  next  wise;  this  was  Anagnostoras;  he,  by 

a   cannonade   announcing  the  ap-  urffing  the  desolations  which  would 

proach  of  the  Pacha;  and,  lastly,  an  follow  a  retreat,  brought  over  the 

Ottoman  brig  of  war,  which  saluted  rest  to  his  opidion ;  and  it  was  re- 

the  fort  and  cast  anchor  before  the  solved  to  take  up  a  position  at  Val- 

town.  tezza,  a  village  three  hours'  march 

The  immediate  consequences  were  from  Tripolizza.    Thither,   on  the 

disastrous.    The  Greeks  retreated ;  27th  of  May,  the  Kihaya  arrived  with 

and  the  Pacha  detached  KihayapBey,  5000  men,  in  three  columns,  having 

a  Tartar  ofiicer  of  distinguished  en-  left  Tripolizza  at  dawn;  and  imme- 

ergy,  with  near  dOOO  men,  to  the  most  diately  raised  redoubts  opposite  to 

important  points  of  the  revolt.    On  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  placed  tiiree 

the  5th  of  May,  the  Tartar  reached  heavy  pieces  of  cannon  in  battery. 

Corinth,  but  found  the  siege  already  He  hoped  to  storm  the  position ;  but, 

raised.    Thence  he  marched  to  Ar-  if  he  should  fail,  he  had  a  reason  for 

f^os,  fending  before  him  a  requisition  still  anticipating  a  victory,  and  that 

or  bread,  ue  was  answered  by  the  was  the  situation  of  the  fountains, 

men  of  Argos,  that  they  had  no  which  must  soon  have  drawn  the 

bread,  but  only  powder  and  ball  at  Greeks  out  of  their  position*  as  they 

his  service.    Ijiib  threat,  however,  bad   water   onl^    for    twenty-four 

proved  a  gasconade ;  the  Kihaya  ad-  hours'  consumption, 

vanced  in  tibree  columns ;  cavalry  on  The  battle  commenced :  and  the 

each  wing,  and  infantry  in  the  centre;  first  failure  of  the  Kihaya  was  in  the 

on  which,  after  a  single  discharge,  cannonade;  for  his  balls  passing  over 

the  Ardves  fled.*    Their  general,  the  Greeks,  fell  amongst  a  corps  of 

fighting  bravely,  was  killed,  together  his  own  troops.    These  now  made 

with  700  others,  and  1500  women  three  assaults;  but  were  repulsed  in 

captured.    The  Turks,  having  sack-  all.    Both  sides  kept  up  a  fire  till 

ed and  burned  Argos, then  laid  siege  night;  and  each  expected  that  his 

to  a  monastery,  which  surrendered  enemy  would  reth*e  in  the  darkness. 


*  It  hat  a  fulilime  effect  in  the  record  of  this  octlon  to  hear,  that  the  Argtves  were 
drawn  op  behiod  a  wall  originally  raised  as  a  defence  against  the  Jehtge  of  Inachvs, 
YOhf  XXSUh  NO.  CCVI,  2  K 
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The  2ddi,  however,  found  the  two  fled  one- fifth  of  the  Athenian  popula- 
annies  still  in  the  same  positionfl.  tion,  (then  rated  at  10,000,)  became 
The  batde  was  renewed   for   ^ve  greatly  agitated;  and  twice  propo- 
hoars ;  and  then  the  Kihaya,  finding  ged  a  massacre  of  the  Christians, 
his  troops  fatigued,  and  that^  his  re-  This  was  resisted  bjr  the  humane 
treat  was  likely  to  be  intercepted  by  Kfaadi ;  and  the  Turks,  contenting 
Ifikitas,    (a  brave   partisan  officer  themselves    with   pillaging   absent 
bred  to  arms  in  the  service  of  Eng-  proprietors,  began  to  lay  up  stores 
land,)  who  was  coming  up  by  forced  in  tne  Acropolis.    With  ultra  Turk- 
marches  from  Argos  with  800  men,  ish  stupidity,  however,  out  of  pure 
gave  the  signal  for  retreat  This  soon  laziness,  at  this  critical  moment,  they 
ecame  a  total  rout:  the  Kihaya  lost  confided  the  night  duty  on  the  ram- 
bis  horse ;  and  the  Greeks,  besides  parts  of  the  city  to  Greeks.    The 
taking  two  pieces  of  cannon,  raised  consequence  may  be  supposed.   On 
a  trophy  of  400  Moslem  heads.  the  8th  of  May,  the  Ottoman  standard 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Valteasza,  had  been  raised  and  blessed  by  an 
the  inaugural  performance  of  the  in-  Tman.    On  the  following  night,  a 
surrection ;  and  we  have  told  it  thus  rapid   discharge  of  musketry,  and 
circumstantially,  because  Mr  Gordon  the  shouts  of  Christ  has  risen!  Li" 
characterises  it  as  '^  remarkable  for  bert^f  1  Liberty !  proclaimed  the  cap- 
the  moral  effect  it  produced ;"  and  ture  of  Athens.    Nearly  2000  pea- 
he  does  not  scruple  to  add,  that  it  sants,  generally  armed  with  clubs, 
**  certainly  decided  the  campaign  in  had  scaled  the  walls  and  forced  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps  even  the  gates.    The   prisoners  taken  were 
fate  of  the  Mevohition**  treated  with  humanity.    But  unfor- 
Three  days  after,  that  is,  on  the  last  tunately  this  current  of  Christisn 
day  of  May  1821,  followed  tlie  vie-  sentiment  was  immediately  arrested 
tory  of  Doliana,  in  which  the  Kihaya,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  in  the 
anxious  to  recover  his  lost  ground,  A  cropolis,  in  killing  nine  hostages, 
was  encountered  by  Nikitas.    Tlie  and  throwing  over  the  walls  some 
circumstances  were  peculiarly  bril-  naked  and  headless  bodies, 
liant.    For  the  Turkish  general  had  The  insurrection  next  spread  to 
between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  Thessaly;  and  at  last  even  to  Mace- 
besides  artillery ;  whereas  Nikitas  at  donia,  from  the  premature  and  atro- 
first  sustained  the  attack  in  thirteen  clous  violence  of  the  Pacha  of  Salo- 
barricaded  houses,  with  no  more  than  nika.    Apprehending  a   revolt,  he 
Dinety*six  soldiers  and  thirty  armed  himself  drew  it  on,  by  cutting  off  the 
peasants.      After   a    resistance    of  heads   of  the  Christian  merchants 
eleven  hours,  he  was  supported  by  and  clergy,  (simply  as  a  measure 
700  men ;  and  in  the  end  he  defeat-  of  precaution,^  and  enforcing  his 
ed  the  Kihaya  with  a  very  consider-  measures  on  tne  peasantry  by  mili- 
able  loss.  tary  execution.  Unfortunately,  from 
These  actions  raised  the  enthu-  its  extensive  plains,   this    country 
siasm  of  the  Morea  to  a  high  point;  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  evo- 
and  in  the  meantime  other  parts  of  lutions  of  the  Turkish  cavalry :— the 
Greece  had  joined  in  the  revolt.    In  insurgents  were  therefore    defeat- 
the  first  week  of  April,  an  insurrec-  ed  in  several  actions ;  and  ultimate- 
tion  burst  out  in  the  eastern  pro-  ly  took  refuge   in  great   numbers 
vinces  of  Greece,  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  amongst   the    convents    on  Mount 
Phocis.  The  insurgents  first  appear-    Athos,  which  also  were  driven  into 
ed  near  Livadia,  one  of  the  best  cities  revolt  by  the  severity  of  the  Pacha. 
in  northern  Greece.    On  the  13th,  Here  the  fugitives  were  safe  from 
they  occupied  Thebes  without  oppo^  the  sabres  of  their  merciless  pur- 
sitlon.  Immediately  after,  Odysseus  suers;  but,  unless  succoured  by  sea, 
propagated   the  revolt   in    Phocis,  ran  a  great  risk  of  perishing  by 
where  he  had  formerly  commanded  famine.  ' 

as  a  lieutenant  of  All  Pacha's.    Next  But  a  more  important  accession  to 

arose  the  Albanian  peasantry  of  At-  the  cause  of  inaependence,  within 

tica,  gathering  in  armed  bodies  to  one  month  from  its  first  outbreak  in 

the  west  of  Athens.    Towards  the  the  Morea,  occurred  in  the  Islands 

end  of  April,  the  Turks,  who  coropo-  of  the  Archipelago.    The  three  prin- 
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cipal  of  these  in  modem  times,  are    of  b^|°$  unplaj^ued  with  a  Turkish 


Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  Psarra.*    They 
bad  been  colonized  in  the  preceding 
century,  by  some  poor  families  from 
Peloponnesus  ana  Ionia.     At  that 
time  they  had  gained  a  scanty  sub^ 
sistence   as   fishermen.    Graauaily 
they  became  merchants  and  seamen. 
Being  the  best  sailors  in  the  Sultan's 
dommions,  they  had  obtained  some 
valuable  privileges,  amongst  which 
was  that  of  exemption  from  Turkish 
magistrates;  so  that,  if  they  could 
not  boast  of  autonomy^  they  had  at 
least  the  advantage  of  executing  the 
bad  laws  of  Turkish  imposition,  by 
chiefs  of  their  own  blood.    And  Uiey 
had  the  farther  advantage  of  paving 
but  a  moderate  tribute  to  the  Sultan. 
So  favoured,  their  commerce  had 
flourished   beyond    all    precedent 
And  latterly,  when  the  vast  extension 
of  European  warfare  had  created 
first-rate  markets  for  grain,  selecting 
of  course  those  which  were  highest 
at    the    moment,  they   sometimes 
doubled  their  capitals  in  two  voy- 
ages ;  and  seven  or  eight  such  trips 
in ayear,werenotan unusual  instance 
of  good  fortune.    What  had  been 
the  resul^  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  description,  which  Mr 
Gordon  gives  us,  of  Hydra: — '*  Built 
on  a  sterile  rock,  which  does  not 
offer,  at  any  season,  the  least  trace 
of  vegetation,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
cities  in  the  Levant,  and  if\finitely 
iuperioT  to  ansf  other  in  Greece:  tlie 
houses  are  all  constructed  of  white 
stone;  and  those  of  the  aristocracy, 
—erected  at  an  immense  expense, 
floored    with  costly  marbles,  and 
splendidly  furnished, — miffht  pass 


populaSon.    SijoyiDg  that  precious 
immunity,  it  may  be  wondered  why 
they  should  have  entered  into  the 
revolt.    But  for  this  there  were  two 
Sjeat   reasons :   thev  were  ardent 
Christians  in  .the  first  place,  and 
disinterested  haters   of  Mahomedr 
anism  on  its  own  merits;  secondly, 
as  the  most  powerfulf  nautical  con- 
federacy in  the  Levant,  they  antici- 
pated a  larffe  booty  from  captures  at 
sea.     In  that  expectation,  at  first 
they  were  not  disappointed.    But  it 
was  a  source  of  wealth  soon  ex- 
hausted:  for  naturally,  as  soon  as 
their  ravages  became  known,  the 
Mussulmans   ceased    to    navigate. 
Spezzia  was  the  first  to  hoist  the 
independent  flag:  this  was  on  tiie 
SJ*^  ?^  /J?^>  ^®21.    Psarra  imme- 
diately followed  her  example.    Hy- 
dra hesitated;  and   at   first   even 
declined  to  do  so ;  but  at  last,  on 
the  28tii  of  April,  this  isknd  also 
issued  a  manifesto  of  adherence  to 
the  patriotic  cause.    On  the  3d  of 
May,  a  scmadron  of  eleven  Hydriot 
^d  sevenEpezzia  vessels  sailed  from 
Hydra,  having  on  the  mainmast,  *•  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  Egean 
sea,  inviting  them  to  rally  round  the 
national  standard :  an  address  that 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Archipelago, 
where  the  Turks  were  not  numerou9 
enough  to  restrain  popular  feelmg." 
"  The  success  of  the  Greek  ma- 
rine, in  this  its  first  expedition,*'  says 
Mr  Gordon,  «  was  not  confined  to 
merely  spreading  the  insurrectioii 
throughout  the  Archipelago;  a  swarm 
of  swift  armed  ships  swept  the  sea 


Jbr  palaces  even  m  the  capitals  of    from  the  Hellespont,  to  the  waters  of 

J/oi^.  Before  the  Revolution,  poverty     Crete  and  Cyprus;  captured  every 

•  ,.     ,  .   .        Ottoman  trader  they  met  with,  and 

put  to  the  sword,  or  flung  overboard, 
the  Mahomedan  crews  and  passen« 
gers;  for  the  contest  already  as- 
sumed a  character  of  terrible  fero- 
city. It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that 
they  were  guilty  of  shocldng  barbie 
rities ;  at  the  little  island^  Castel 


was  unknown :  all  classes  being 
comfortably  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed. 
Its  inhabitants  at  this  epoch,  exceed- 
ed 20,000,  of  whom  4000  were  able- 
bodied  seamen." 

The  other  islands  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  arid  rocks;  and  most  of 
them  had  the  inestimable  advantage 


•  Iheir  intigDificsnce  in  ancient  [times,  is  prodsimed  by  Uie  obscurity  of  tiieir 
ancient  names — Aperopia,  Tiparenus,  and  Psyra. 

t  Mr  Gordon  saja,  that  "  tiicy  could  witiiout  difficulty,  fit  out  a  hundred  sail  of 
sbips,  bngt,  and  achooncrs,  armed  with  from  12  to  24  guns  each,  and  manned  by  7000 
stout  and  able  sailors.  pouqueville  ascribes  to  them,  in  1813,  a  force  considerabiy 
^1*'^  Bat  the  peace  of  Paris  (one  year  after  Pouqueville's  estimates)  uaturaUy 
'  d    ndW    ka?^'* *'  ^^^^  extraordinary  gains  wsre  altogetiier  depsndent  on  wsr 
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Rosso,  on  th'e^  Karamanian  shore,  scarcely  a  retreat,— to  the  prisoner 
they  butchered,  in  cold  blood,  seve-  there  was  absolutely  no  hope.  Stern 
ral  beautifui  Turkish  females ;  and  a  retribution  and  the  very  rapture  of 
great  number  of  defenceless  pilgrims,  vengeance,  were  the  passions  which 
(mostly  old  men,)  who,  returning  presided  on  the  one  side;  on  the 
from  Mecka,  fell  into  their  power  on  other,  fanaticism  and  the  cruelty  of 
Cyprus,  were  slain  without  mercy,  fear,  and  hatred  maddened  by  old 
because  they  would  not  renounce  hereditary   scorn.     Wherever   the 
their  faith."    Many  such   cases  of  war  raged,  there  followed  upon  the 
hideous  barbarity  had  already  occur-  face  ofthe  land  one  blank  Aceldama, 
red,  and  did  afterwards  occur,  on  A  desert  tracked  the  steps  of  the 
the  mainland.    But  this  is  the  eter-  armies,  and  a  desert  in  which  was 
nal  law,  and  providential  retribution  no  oasis;  and  the  very  atmosphere, 
of  oppression.  The  tyrant  teacherto  in  which  menli  ved  and  breathed,  was 
his  slave  the  crimes  and  the  cruelties  a  chaos  of  murderous  passions.  Still 
which  he  inflicts ;  blood  will  have  it  is  true  that  the  war  was  a  great 
blood ;  and^the  ferocious  oppressor  is  romance.    For  it   was  filled  with 
involved  in  the  natural  reaction  of  change,  and  with   elastic  rebound 
bis  own  wickedness,  by  the  frenzied  from  what  seemed  final  extinction ; 
retaliation  of  the  oppressed.    Now  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  carried 
was  indeed  beheld  the  realization  of  to  the  utmost  limits  of  heroism;  with 
the   sublime   imprecation  in  Shak-  self-devotion  on  the  sublimest  scale, 
apeare :  **  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  and  the  very  frenzy  of  patriotic  mar- 
Cain"  did  indeed  reign  in  the  hearts  tyrdom ;  with  resurrection  of  ever- 
of  men ;  and  now.  If  ever  upon  this  lasting  hope   upon   ground   seven 
earth,   it  seemed   likelv,   from  the  times  blasted  by  the  mighting  pre- 
dreadful  achamement  which  marked  sence  of  the  enemy ;  and  with  flow- 
the  war  on  both  sides — the  achame"  ers  radiant  in  promise  springing  for 
ment  of  long-hoarded  vengeance  and  ever  from  under  the  very  tread  of  the 
maddening  remembrances  in  the  Gre-  accursed  Moslem.  And  in  this  sense, 
ciau,    of  towering    disdain  in  the  and  with  a  particular  reference  to 
alarmed   oppressor, — that  in   very  thescenicalsDiftin^  of  circumstances 
simplicity  oftruth,  ^  Darkness  would  in  the  long  succession  of  partisan  ex- 
be  the  burier  of  the  dead"  peditions,  or  of  brief  local  campaigns, 
Such  was  the  opening  scene  in  the  we  style*  the  war  romantic.  And  that 
astonishing  drama  of  tne  Greek  in-  very  character  of  romance  it  is  which 
Burrection,  which,  through    all  its  attaches  to  any  narrative  of  the  war 
stages,  was  destined  to  move  by  fire  a  burden  of  difiiculty.  For  with  the 
and  blood,  and  beyond  any  war  in  romantic  and  with  the  appareniljf 
human  annals,  to  command  the  inte-  improbable,  readily  blend  traite  of 
rest  of  mankind  through  their  stern-  the  really  fabulous^and  idle  legends 
er  affections.    We  have  said  that  it  without   number    connected    with 
was  eminentiy  a  romantic  war ;  but  local  pretensions,  or  with  Uie  per- 
not  in  the  meaning  with  which  we  sonal  vanity  of  individuals.    In  such 
apply  that  epithet  to  the  semi-fabu-  a  case,  and  m  the  midst  of  what  is  at 
lous  wars  of  Charlemagne  and  his  any  rate  confessedly  marvelous,  to 
Paladins,  or  even  to  the  Crusaders,  winnow  the  spurious  from  the  true 
Here,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  —belongs  neitiier  exclusively  to  ta- 
two  succeeding  Parts  of  the  History,  lents,  nor  to  the  highest  advantages 
are  no  memorable  contests  of  ^ene-  of  situation ;  but  to  ooth  in  combina- 
rosity ;    no   triumphs  ^lorifiea   by  tion.    Without  Mr  Gordon's  priFi- 
mercy ;  no  sacrifices  of  interest,  the  leged  position  in  the  confidence  of 
most  basely  selfish,  to  martial  ho-  the  Supreme  Government,  no  access 
nour ;  no  ear  on  either  side  for  the  could  have  been  gained  to  those  in- 
pleadings  of  desolate  afiliction;  no  valuable  materials  which  he  has  now 
voice  in  any  quarter  of  commanding  first  brought  forward  from  the  ar- 
justice;  no  acknowledgment  of  a  chives  of  the  Grecian  State.  And,  on 
common  nature  between  the  bellige-  the  other  hand,  for  any  purpose  of 
rente;  nor  sense  of  a  participation  historical  composition,  all  such  ad  van- 
m  the  same  human  infirmities,  dan-  tages  of  situation  would  have  been 
jers,  or  necessities.    To  the  fugitive  thrown  away,  without  Mr  Gordon's 
from  the  field  of  battie  there  was  talent  for  turning  them  to  account. 
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THE  chief;  or,  the  GAEL  and  SASSENACH,  IN  THE  RECCN  OP  GEORGE  IV, 

a  caricature. 
Chapter  L 

Thcre*s  some  that  ken  and  some  that  dinnaken 
The  whumplod  mcamng  of  this  unco  tale.— Ramsay. 

The  castle  of  Inverstrone  stands  fog  invested  the  sea  and  tbe  envU 

on  a  little  promontory  that  abuts  in-  rons  of  the  castle  of  Inverstrone. 

to  the  Western  ocean.    On  the  side  The  chief  said  it  was  a  shame  to 

towards  the  sea,  is  an  abrupt  preci-  Providence  for  permitting  the  fog 

Ince,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  a  to  lie  so  long,  and  soon  would  be 

ong  shallow,  dangerous  to  vessels  seen  of  it    ^or  was  he  far  wrong ; 

bound  for  the  harbour  of  Strone,  for,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth 

which  is  quite  safe  and  well  shelter-  day,  the  wind  began  to  blow  from 

ed  when  attained.    It  is  the  mouth,  the  south-west,  wiSi  drizzly  showertf 

as  the  name  implies,  of  the  little  on  the  squalls,  betolcening,  as  ^- 

river  Strone,  and  is  altogether  ex-  speth  prognosticated,  a  night  that 

ceedingly  picturesque  and  roman-  was  not  tor  haymaking.     She  was 

tic  brought  from  die  Lowlands,   and 

The  castle  is,  or  was,  inhabited  by  spoke  the  Christian  tongue  rather 

the  Chief  of  the  Clan-Jamphrey,  Ro-  better  tiian  her  master, 
derick  M'Goul,  a  personage  of  much       The   foggy  blustering  afternoon 

repute  in  those^  parts,  and  of  ereat  was  succeeded  by  a  gloaming  of 

importance  to  himself.  On  the  death  more  violence;  the  owls  shrieked 

of  the  late  Cbief,  he  succeeded  to  the  often,  and  Elspeth,  with  many  of  the 

estate  as  next  of  kin ;  but  he  was  not  servants,  sa^  such  sights  and  heard 

a  very  near  relation,  his  father  being  such  lamentations,  that  obliged  her 

thirteenth  cousin  of  the  third  remove  to  make  a  communication  on  the 

of  the  late  chieftain's  mother,  who  subject  to  the  Chief, 
was  consin-german  of  his   grand-       He  was  sitting  at  the  time  in  his 

father,  seventh  brother  of  the  then  best  parlour,   dozing,  for  lack  of 

Chief  of  the  clan.  something  more  particular  to    do. 

When  Roderick  came  to  the  pro-  in  •  an  easy-chair  covered  vrith  old 

perty,he  was  rather  low  in  the  world,  chintz. 

a  qnarrier  in  the  Ballyhoolish  slate-       The  wind  roughened  the  sea;  tbe 

quarries,  and  learning  had  taken  no  ominous  mist  was  thinning,  and  the 

particular  pains  in  consequence  with  dark  waves  were  dashing  tSiemsel  ves 

his  education ;  but  still  ne  possess-  into  foam  on  the  rocks  that  seaward 

ed  many  Highland  virtues.    He  was  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  castie.  Every 

hospitable  to  a  degree  that  would  thing  portended  a  tempestuous  night, 

have  made  all  the  Lowlands  blush  when  Elspeth  came  into  the  room  to 

for  themselves,  and  he'  lived  as  a  make  her  communication, 
chieftain   should  do,  at  hack  and       **  Well  is  it,"  said  she,  **  for  you 

manger,  though  in  wet  weather  the  to  be  taking  your  ease  in  a  cozy 

roof^of  his  castie  leaked  at  every  chair,  when  such  signs  of  trouble  are 

pore,  and  the  owls  in  the  battle-  abroad." 
ments  were  unmolested  denizens.  ''  Ay,  ay,  goot  Eppie,"  said  he. 

His  household  was  numerous  and  "  and  what  are  your  prognostica- 

not  very  orderly,  but  Elspeth,  the  tions?" 

house-keeper,  was  over  all  the  other       "  I  have  seen,"  said  she,  *'  a  stand- 
servants,  and  particularly  celebrated  in^-out  feather  in  the  black  hen's 
for  legendary  lore  and  mutton-hams,  wmg,  large  and  great." 
Rodenck  himself  was  not  very  ac-       *^  Well ;  umph  I"  said  the  Chief. 
tive,  and  around  the  castle  nature       "  I  never  saw,"  she  added, "  such 
was  permitted  to  revel  in  all  the  a  symbol  without  a  fulfilment;  be- 
rankness  witii  which  she  yet  exer-  fore  the  morn  at  set  of  sun,  a  stranger 
cisea  dominion  in  some  parts  of  the  will  be  here." 
Highlands.  «  Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "and 

For    several   days   during  sum-  what  have  ye  got  in  the  pantry  ?" 
mer,  in  tiie  month  of  July,  a  tiiick       «'  Ah  l"  said  she,  «  tiiat  is  ever 
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your  reBponse  wlien  I  tell  you  the 
likes ;  but  the  feather  that  gives  Uiis 
warDiDg  is  big  and  black.  I  wish  it 
may  bode  any  good." 

««  Hoot,  toot,"  cried  the  Chief,    to 
be  surely  that  is  always  what  ypu 

say."  ,       . 

«  But  there  has  been  other  signs 


[April, 


new  man.  He  ordered  the  hall  fire 
to  be  heaped  with  peats,  and  the 
coals  to  be  lighted  afresh  in  the  par- 
lour ;  all  was  bustle,  and  he  .went 
himself  to  the  shore  to  see  what  as- 
Bl9t(ince  could  be  Riven  to  the  un- 
fortunate souls  whom  he.  beheld 
-  nui  Lnere  ..»»  uccu  ^...-  -o-  clinging  to  the  rigging  and  masts, 
of  more  note.  Just  when  we  first  saw  amidst  the  shower&g  spray  of  the 
the  stickinff-out  feather,  a  splinter  breaking  Bca. 
leant  out  ofthe  chimney  ribs  of  the  By  this  time  Ui^  wind  waa  abating, 
sSe  of  a  iviog  coffin.'*  ^?^^^,V?*^  ebbing,so  that  the  rescue 

«  Av  a  coffin:  umph  I"  of  the  ill-fated  crew  did  not  appear 

"  And  that  was  not  all,  even  now  difficult ;  but  ere  the  bark  could  be 
when  we  lighted  the  cruise,  there  reached,  it  waa  found  that  aewal  of 
waa  news  on  the  wick,  a  red  star ;    the  persons  who  had  lashed  Am- 


selves  to  the  rigging,  were  already 
dead,  particularly  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man ;  their  infant  child,  oeing  below 
in  the  eabin  with  kia  nuirae,  waa  ra- 
deemed  alive,  with  the  maater  and 


all  things  betoken  haaty  news.  Lord 
preserve  us." 

At  ihis  moment  the  wmd  began  to 
sob  and  sough  without ;  the  sea  grew 

hoarser  below,  and  there  was  less  ___             , 

mirth  in  the  haU;  for  the  signals  of  several  of  the  crewr. 

fate,  which  were  known  there,  were  To  do  the  Highland  wwnuth  of  m 

duly  reverenced,  and  all  prank  and  ftrlend^Roderick  juaUee^  the  best  w 

pastime  was  interdicted  tiU  it  was  the  caaUe  wa3  not  too  g^for  the 

ascertained  what  heed   the  Chief  survivors,  and  in  due  tuae  the  de^ 

would  give  to  the  omens.  were  respectfully  interred  in  the  ad- 

Among  other  things,  which  Ro-  jacent  churchyard,  while  the  erphaa 

derick  had  thought   necessary  to  and  nurse  were  comnaitted  to  the 

the  rank  of  life  to  vrtiich  he  was  care  of "  olden"  El^eth,  and  made 

called,  waa  an  assumption  of  the  aa  much  of  aa  their  melancholy  cuj 

ffentlemanly  quality  of  free-think-  cumstancea  could  draw  from  kind 

ing,  while  he  stood  in  the  utmost  hearu  accustomed  to  aet  no  bounds 

awe  of  every  superstitious  dogma,  to  their  hospitality. 


In  consequence,  his  general  reply  to 
Ebpeth  was   couched  in  no  very 
ceremonious' terms  for  her  attempt 
to  terrify  him  with  her  "  phusions?' 
while  at  the  same  time  he  felt  a 
thrill  of  dread  vibrate  through  every 
Umb  at  her  recital.     But  nothing 
more  remarkable  within  the  castle 
passed  that  night ;  the  storm  without 
was  as  if  destpuction  were  fetching 
his  breath,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
sea  as  an  oracle  that  prophesied  dis- 
asters ;  few  or  none  went  to  sleep, 
and  all  were  afoot  by  break  of  day, 
for  in  the  pauses  of  the  gale  some 
heard  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  and  the 
shrieks  of  mariners  in  jeopardy ;  nor 
were  their  fears  ill-founded,  when 
daylight  appeared,  the  wreck  of  a 
vessd  was  aiscovered  on  the  rocks. 
Roderick  himself  at  this  spectacle 
seemed  to  leap  out  of  his  natural 
indolence,  and  for  the  time  to  be  a 


When  the  Chieftain  had  aaeertain- 

ed  from  the  master  of  the  vessel, 

that  the  fatlier  and  inother  of  the 

child  were  Engliah  voya^raof  peat 

wealths^  and  were   sailing  on  thst 

wild  part  of  the  const  for  pleasure, 

he  though.t  it  was  expedient  to  take 

aome  early  mode  of  cenveymg  to 

their  friends  an  account  of  the  csia- 

mjty..   How  to  do  tbia  properly  was 

perplexmg,  for  he  waa  not  very-good 

at  the  writing,  and  aa  for  speBiag, 

he  never  could  meet  with  a  nen  that 

waa  fit  Cor  the  office;  a  whole  aAo^ 

noon  he  meditated  on  what  should 

be  done,  a^d  at.  last,  on  the  suggee* 

lion  o£  the  master  of  the  vessel,  he 

resolved  to  apply  te  the  mmister, 

and  to  take  hia  advice  on  thesutjec^ 

saying,—''  If  the  Englishers  he  cm^ 

aa  you  say,  of  a  pewree^  we  caa  da 

no  leaa  than  make  a  mean  for  then. 
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Chapteb  IL 

No  sooner  had  the  Chief  made  up  the  less  and  less  able  to  refute  him. 

hia  mind  to  consult  the  minister  of  At  last  he  fell  under  the  table,  and 

Strone,  on  the  communication  he  Phariclc,  making  the  mountains  echo 

should  make  to  the  world  about  the  to  his  drone  and  chanter,  was  co* 

Eoff Ushers,  than  he  seized  his  staff  ming  up  the  hHl,  when  Roderick  was 

ana  went  towards  the  manse.  descending. 

This  staff,  we  should  b  j  the  way  He  looked  at  his  Chief  and  master, 

notice,  was  an  Indian  cane,  virled  tol>eBurethatitwashim,andwheeU 

with  gold,  and  with  an  ivory  top,  iag  round  like  the  cock  that,  Milton 

such  as  became  the  palm  of  a  Chief-  says, 

tain,  and  which  our  friend  never  «  «*.*  i-  .4. »  i.-.  ^  ..  .  v  r     *• 

made  use  of  but  with  a  flourish,  that  ^^•^^^^  •^"'^'  ^''  ^•'""  ^^*^'^' 

bespoke  consciousness  of  his  own  blew  out  his  bag  till  the  echoes  ap« 

consequence.    With  bonnet  slightly  plauded  again,  and  turning  round» 

doffed,   contracted   eyes,  and  lips  marched  with  a  red  face  to  the  mi« 

apart   displaying  his  grinders,   he  ulster's. 

faced  the  blast  with  an  upward  look,  Roderick  was  not  displeased  «| 

daunting  the  northern   wind   that  this  encounter;  he  had  that  delicious 

scowled  in  the  black  and  wintry  glow  upon  his  spirit^  which  arises 

clouds  which  hovered  in  that  airt  from  the  consciousness  of  having 

The  path  down  the  hill  from  the  done  his  duty.    So  accordinriy  ha 

castle   was   not   exceedingly  weU  flourished  his  cane,  and  shouldering 

smoothed ;  the  torrents  of  rain  liad  it  like  a  sword,  stepped  out  after  his 

in  many  places  troiched  it  across ;  piper  whistliDg  denance,  and  really 

here  and  there  huge  stones  lay  on  looked  like  a  Chief, 

it,  as  if  they  liad  fallen  from  the  In  this  guise  the  procession  of  the 

skies,  and  its  margin  exhibited  tiie  two  proceeded  to  the  manse,  where 

freedom  of  nature.    Nevertheless,  learmng  from  a  breechless  boy,  that 

the    Chief  descended    with  rapid  met  them  at  a  rude  gate,  that  Dr 

strides,  and  his  sliadow  in  the  set*  Dosle  was  within,  the  piper  paused, 

ting  sun  against  tlie  side  of  the  hill,  silence  fell  upon  the  hills,  and  the 

was  like  the  giant  with  the  seven*  reverend  gendemanwas  seen  to  look 

league  boots,  onl^  his  steps  were  from  the  manse  door  with  his  old 

greatly  disproportioned.  shoes  down  in  the  heels,  his  black 

When  about  iialf-way  down  to  the  breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  knees^ 


manse,  he  met  Pharick  M'Gowl,  his  and  wearinff  a  wrapper  of  his  lady. 

Super,  and  a  proud  man  was  Pharick,  that  served  nim  as  well  for  a  dress- 
6r  he  had  been  at  the  ferry-house,  iag-gown.  But  before  the  CliieftaiB 
drinking  with  Monsieur  Caprier,  a  readied  the  door,  his  reverence  had 
dancing-master,  who  had  been  for  retfared  within,  and  was  ready  to  re- 
some  time  professionally  engaged  in  ceive  him  a  little  more  as  became 
attempting  to  teach  the  young  High-  the  patron  of  the  parish, 
landers  of  the  neighbourhood  to  Their  mutual  greeting  was  very 
dance  cotillions,  instead  of  "  the  bar-  cordial ;  the  minister  made  an  apok>» 
bare  reels,"  as  he  said  that  they  were  gy  for  his  dishabille,  having,  as  he 
taught  by  the  goats,  greatly  to  the  said,  got  wet  in  attending  the  fun^ 
wrath  and  indignation  of  the  old  ral. 

warriors.     With  him,  as  we  have  **  Ou  aye,"  said  the  Chief,  "  bat 

been  saying,  Piiarick  the  piper  had  we  come  on  an  instrumental  our.  ain^ 

been  drinkmg  at  the  ferry-house;  self  to  accuse  it  with  you,  for  Eispeth 

and  the  early  part  of  the  day  being  has  cowpitthe  ink-pottle,  and  there's 

rainy,   they  somehow  got  into  an  not  a  pen  in  the  house  that  can  spell 

argument,  in  which  Pharick,  beiog  a  mouthful  of  sense,  petter  than 

a  little  bleezy  with  the  liquor,  had  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  crunched 

held  out  loud  and  long  on  the  supe-  grass  with  the  cow." 

riority  of  Highland  civilisation  above  DrDozle,  who  knew  how  many 

that  of  France ;  and  the  more  he  ar-  blue  beans  it  takes  to  make  five,  as 

gued  on  this  head,  Monsieur  grew  well  as  most  people  of  the  ecclesiaa- 
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ileal  calling,  joined  very  heartily  in  **  Aye,  Dr  Tozle,  and  you  should 

the  facetious  humour  of  the  Chief,  haveprecludedwithasmallochhone, 

Sartly  because  he  did  not  well  un-  just  by  way  of  an  edification.'* 

erstand  what  he  said,  and  because  **  You  are  very  right,"  said  the 

he  was  a  Highland  patron,  above  doctor,  **  it  is  much  to  be  lamented, 

whose  stubborn  humour  he  had  long  M'Goui,  that  you  were  not  brought 

In  vain  struggled  for  masterdom ;  sooner  to  the  estate ;  talents  such  as 

however  he  Mud —  yours  ought  not  to  be  hid  under  a 

**  Come  into  the  fire,  M'Goul,  and  bushel." 

we'll  discuss  that"  ••  What  you  say,  Dr  Tozle,"  replied 

"  Discuss  that,  aye,  aye,  that  was  the  Chieftain,  "  is  very  true ;  I  bad  a 

the  word ;  but  you  know,  Dr  Tozle,  spunk  within  me,  but  it  has  gone  out 

that  my  parts  were  never  brought  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  cruizie  ;  put  as  I 

with  a  college  learning  like  yours ;  am  here,  and  came  on  purpose,  I 

now  what  do  you  tink,  Dr  Tozle,  if  would  just  like  to  hear  the  preclu- 

we  were  to  put  twa  lines  in  the  news-  sion  of  your  letter,  for  by  all  ac- 

Eaper,  and  they  would  gang  from  counts  the  Englishers  were  grantees, 

^antoBeer6heeba,tellinff  of  tnisme-  and  I  would  have  all  the  particulars 

lancholy,— don't  you  tink,  Dr  Tozle,  set  down." 

it  would  be  a  very  much  to  the  pur-  **  They  need  long  spoons  that  sup 

pose,  umph  ?"  with  the  deil,"  replied  the  minister 

Tlie  reverend  doctor  saw  a  little  jocularly ;  "  there's  not  the  like  of 

more  into  the  Chief's  meaning  by  this  you,  M*Goul,  with  parts  so  like  a  na- 

sentence,  and  said  that  he  was  just  tural,  in  three  counties.  I'll  just  step 

in  the  ant  of  writing  to  the  Editor  of  into  my  study,  and  conclude  the  let- 

the  Greenock  Advertiser  a  letter,  ter,  for  Rob  Walker,  that  carries  the 

narrating  all  the  sad  circumstances  post,  will  be  here  soon." 

of  the  wreck.  The  Chief,  highly  pleased  with  him- 

**  Aye,"  said  the  chief,  **  you  are  a  self,  and  the  commendations  which 

prophetess,  and  kest  what  I  would  his  parts  had  received,  satin  the  par- 

oe  awanting  when  I  came  to  my  com«  lour  while  the  minister  stepped  out 

mon  sense  concerning  this  molifica-  to  finish  the  letter.   In  the  meantime 

tion ;  but,  Dr  Tozle,  you'll  can  read  the  mistress  came  into  the  room,  and 

the  scrapes  of  your  pen,  which  is  essayed  to  entertain  M'Croul,  saying 

mair  than  ever  I  could  do,  our  pens  **  Hech,  sirs,  but  the  hand  of  the 

are  so  devillish ;  read,  Dr  Tozle."  Lord  was  in  it" 

The  doctor  went  into  his  studv  "  Aye,"  said  he,  **  and  so  was  tlie 

and  brought  forth  the  letter  which  hand  of  M'Goul,  for  it  would  have 

he  was  in  the  act  of  writing,  with  been  a  plack  story  an  he  had  na  peen 

the  particulars  of  the  calamity,  to  the  there." 

Editor  of  the  Greenock  Advertiser,  **  Deed,"  said  she,  "  the  minister 

and  read  it  to  the  Chief,  who  listened  has  been  telling  me  that  at  the  bresk 

with  open  mouth  to  the  whole  story,  of  day,  ye  came  forth  like  an  angel 

giving  at  every  pause  a  judicious  of  darkness,  and  great  help  ye  were 

otch  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  of  to  the  dead." 

which  showed  that  he  understood  it^  *'  Matam,  mem,  we  did  put  our 

and  when  the  minister  paused,  he  duty;  och  hone,  it  was  a  sore  sight ; 
said,  stretching  out  his  hand,  **  Very'  but  you  know,  my  ffoot  matam,  that 

well,  Dr  Tozle,  very  well  indeed ;  you  the  heavens  delight  in  calamities,  and 

are  a  restinct  man,  al  true,  al  true ;  we  must  pend  the  head  and  opey." 

but  you  might  have  said  a  little  more  At  this  crisis  the  reverend  doctor 

of  the  civilities  to  the  dead  corpses,  came  from  his  study  with  his  letter 

that  we  had  to  cut  out  of  the  rigging,  completed,  and  read  to  tlie  chief 

and  how  Elspeth  has  made  a  dauty  what  he  had  added,  which  was  quite 

of  the  bairn  toat  we  eschewed  in  the  agreeable  to  his  delicate  taste,  for  it 

cabin."  bestowed  high  seasoned  praise  on 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  doctor,  '<  I  had  his  hospitable  humanity  to  the  8ur« 

not  finished ;  all  that  was  to  come,  vivors. 

and  I  could  never  have  forgot  the  <<  Now,"  said  M'Gou1,'<  that's  what 

rescue  of  the  unhappy  child ;  all  we  I  call  to  the  crisis  of  the  pisinef»; 

have  now  left  is  to  find  out  its  pa«  and  we  shall  hear  by  and  by  of  this, 

rentage."  for  if  it  be  as  the  skipper  of  the  park 
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cognosces,  there  will  be  an  inquest, 
and  me  and  you  will  get  our  aajudi- 
cations  for  it,  and  now  that  I  have 
got  the  letter  readjr,  I  will  measure 
my  wajT  up  the  hill  to  my  own  castle, 
which  is  not  out  of  the  way  for  re- 
paration ;  three  sclates  from  the  west 
towersock  were  blown  off  in  the  gale, 
and  a  steep  of  wet  comes  in  where 
they  were,  and  has  made  my  bed 
just  all  a  sappy  middin,  and  I  am  like 
a  grumphy.  Mistress  Tozle,flhae  ye 
ony  thing  in  your  pottle,  for  I  have 
a  doubt  that  some  thing  o*er  cauld  is 
meddling  with  my  Inside  ?" 

•«  Oh  r  cried  the  lady, "  what  have 
Ibeen  about,not  tooffer  you,  M'Goul, 
something  before  ?  the  best  I  have  is 
at  your  command." 

**  Aye,  put  dinna  give  me  your 


plue  mould  biscuits,  nor  your  loafs 
of  the  auld  warld  from  Inverary ;  Til 
just  take  a  scrap  of  cake,  and  I  like 
the  crown  of  the  farle." 

The  minister's  wife  was  not  long 
of  fetching  the  whisky  gardevin, 
with  a  elass  and  piece  of  bread,  with 
which  M'Goul  helped  himself,  sha- 
king his  head  and  spluttering  with 
his  lips  as  he  drank  tne  whisky,  say- 
ing, with  a  droll  look, 
*  **  Ech,  Mrs  Tozle,  but  that  water 
of  yours  is  cauld,  but  it's  no  ill  to 
take." 

With  that  he  rose,  and  giving  a 
wave  with  his' staff  to  the  piper,  who 
waited  for  him  at  the  gate,  he  went 
back  in  order  as  befitted  the  honour 
of  Inverstrone. 


CHAPTBa  III. 


Whbn  the  paper  trumpet  of  Green- 
ock, yclept  the  Advertiser,  had  con- 
veyed to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
kingdom  the  sad  intelligence  which 
Dr  Dozle's  letter  communicated, 
there  was,  of  course,  great  sorrow 
awakened  in  many  places,  but  that 
which  it  occasioned  in  the  mansion 
of  Richard  Stukeley,  Esq.,  of  Fenny 
Park,  heretofore  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Wessex,  we  may  be  excused 
from  attempting  to  describe.  The 
old  gentleman  was  the  father  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  the  shipwreck, 
and  had,  with  reluctance,  consented 
to  his  son  and  family  undertaking 
that  voyage  to  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  which  had  terminated  so 
fatally ;  but  the  infirm  state  of  the 
lady's  health,  and  the  exhortations 
of  the  doctors,  had  prevailed  in  spite 
of  the  presentiment  with  which  he 
vras  affected,  and  he  saw  them  set 
out  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  that 
persuaded  him  they  would  never  re- 
turn. 

When  he  received  the  sad  news, 
he  despatched  an  old  confidential 
servant  to  bring  the  child  and  nurse 
from  Scotland,  and  to  present  the 
best  expressions  of  his  gratitude  to 
the  Lord  of  Inverstrone,  all  which 
was  executed  in  order;  but  the 
M'Goul  was  taught  to  expect  some 
more  substantia?  testimony  of  the 
service  he  had  rendered.  Not  that 
the  idea  of  reward  bad  entered,  of 


its  own  accord,  into  his  head,  for  he 
had  too  much  of  the  Celtic  blood  in 
his  body  to  be  guilty  of  so  sordid  a 
thought;  but  the  visitors  whom  the 
calamity  drew  to  his  castle,  when 
they  heard  of  the  opulent  family 
with  which  the  deceased  were  con- 
nected, had  so  congratulated  our 
friend  Roderick  on  his  go8d  luck, 
that  he  began  to  say, — 

'*  To  be  surely,  there  would  be  a 
penefitin  meal  or  malt  to  him  in  the 
goot  time." 

When  the  servant  sent  for  the  or- 

f)han  appeared  at  the'castle,  ho  soon 
earned  that  something  better  than 
thanks  was  expected  by  the  retain- 
ers, and  foreseen  in  the  dreams  of 
Elspeth.  Thus  it  happened,  that 
Ricnard  Woodstock,  toe  servant, 
when  he  returned  to  his  master,  with 
the  child  and  its  nurse,  reported 
among  other  things  this  expectation, 
and  old  Mr  Stukeley,  still  under  the 
sorrow  of  the  event,  was  not  obtuse 
in  receiving  the  hint  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  had  embraced  the 
child,  he  wrote  himself  to  the  M'Goul, 
not  only  a  repetition  of  his  thanks, 
but  lamented  that  distance  and  age 
prevented  him  from  cultivating  that 
personal  friendship,  which  sorrow 
and  misfortune  haa  hallowed  to  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

To  this  letter  he  received  a  most 
becoming  answer  from  the  Chief:  it 
is  not  necessary  to'conjecture  whe« 
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ther  it  was  penned  by  Dr  Dozle  or 
the  parish  scnool master,  but  it  bore 
in  large,  legible,  permanent,  and  con- 
spicuous characters,  the  subscription 
of  Inverstrone  himself,  in  words  at 
length,  and  concluded  with — that,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  he  proposed  to 
visit  England,  and  would  do  himself 
the  particular  pleasure  of  paying  his 
respects,  as  was  familiarly  said,  "  to 
old  Fenny  Park." 

•  Mr  Stukeley,  who,  in  his  younger 
years,  had  been  bred  in  London,  and 
had  there  made  his  affluent  fortune 
as  a  draper,  was  *  rather  surprised  at 
the  style  of  condescension  and  free- 
dom which  pervaded  this  epistle ;  but 
he  ascribed  it  to  the  manners  of  the 
Highlanders,  of  whose  peculiarities 
he  had  heard  something  when  in 
business,  and  took  it  kind  to  be  so 
suddenly  recognised  as  an  intimate 
friend  by  any  chieftain  of  a  race  whom 
he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
among  the  lordliest  of  mankind. 

The  letter  from  the  M'Goul  waa  in 
consequence  received  as  something 
of  an  honour,  Uiat  tended  to  lessen 
the  greatness  of  the  calamity  that  led 
to  it.  The  death  of  the  son  and  his 
wife  was  in  consequence  mitigated, 
by  the  expected  visitation  of  the 
Highlaild  Chief.  We  are  bound  by 
the  insight  vouchsafed  to  us  of  hu- 
man natdre,  to  let  this  much  be 
known ;  for  Providence  so  variously 
turns  the  ills  of  life,  that  out  of  trifles 
light  as  air,  sweet  consolation  is  often 
distilled. 

An  answer  to  the  Chieftain's  epistle 
was  sent  in  course  of  post,  expressing 
Mr  Stukeley's  mournful  pleasure  in 
the  prospect  of  so  soon  shaking 
hands  with  one  to  whose  feeling 
heart  he  was  so  much  obliged,  and 
entreating  that  he  would  spend  the 
winter  at  Penny  Park. 

*'  I  cannot  offer  you  now,*'  said  he, 
« such  a  cheerful  home  as  it  once 
was,  but  all  ihat  is  in  my  power  to 
give  will  be  freely  bestowed." 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  little  of  the 
inflation  of  a  prosperous  Londoner 
in  the  style  of  his  reply ;  but  at  In- 
verstrone it  diffused  universal  satis- 
faction: old  Elspeth  saw  in  it  the 
realization  of  her  wishes ;  the  chief 
said  he  would  not  take  afi  ve  thousand 
pounds  in  Perth  pank  notes  for  the 
gift  in  store ;  and  Dr  Dozle,  who  was 
sent  for  to  read  the  letter  more  dis- 
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tinctly,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake,  told  the  M'Goul  it  was  a 
plain  assurance  that  his  fortune  was 
now  made. 

Elspeth  was  instructed  to  prepare 
the  Cfhieftain*s  necessaries  for  the 
journey.  It  was,  however,  late  in  the 
evening  when  she  received  her  or- 
ders, and  therefore  it  was  not  asking 
too,  much  time  for  consideration,  that 
the  old  woman  did  nothing  in  the 
busings  of  packing  that  nighty  but  in 
the  morning  she  began  at  an  early 
hour,  and  selected  two  large  chests 
for  the  occasion — one  to  hold  pro- 
visions for  the  journey,  and  the  other 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  paraphemauls 
—and  inasmuch  as  food  is  more  ea- 
sential  than  raiment,  she  deterauned 
on  filling  the  former  first. 

But  the  plo^  was  too  precious  to 
be  executed  without  the  superinten- 
dence of  M'Goul  himself;  and  ac- 
cordingly, after  breakfast,  he  came 
into  the  apartment  where  the  old 
woman  was  busy. 

"  Hoot  toot,"  cried  he,  as  he  en- 
tered, seeine  her  labouring  on  her 
knees,  amidst  mutton-hams,  white 
puddings,  salt  fish,  and  half  a  cheese, 
with  smokinff  bannocks  baked  that 
morning  for  the  occasion,  "  this  is  not 
the  ceremony  at  all,"  said  he;  ''we 
must  have  the  utensil  with  hair,  for 
we're  a  gentleman,  and  puddings  of 
cows,  and  legs  of  sheep,  are  not  re- 
lishing at  all — ^hoot, toot, toot;  all  you 
have  to  do,  my  goot  woman,  is  to 
have  a  needful  to  serve  till  we  get  to 
Glasgow,  and  then  the  M'Gouf  will 

go  as  the  M'Goul  should."  The 
airy  utensil  was  a  trunk,  which,  on 
being  declared  heir  to  the  estate,  our 
friend  Roderick  had  bought  second- 
hand at  Fort- William,  and  thought  it 
a  grand  thing,  and  would  mark  bis 
degree  among  the  Englishers.  How- 
ever, after  some  lutercatton,  half 
GaeliCyhalf  English,— for  Elspeth,  by 
her  long  residence  in  the  Lowlands, 
had  forgotten  her  native  language,— 
matters  were  put  to  rights ;  and  in 
due  time,  vrith  a  bundle  tied  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  the  trunk  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  stout  Highlander,  the 
Chief,  on  a  shelUe,  took  his  departure 
for  the  south;  Pharick  uie  piper, 
strutting  in  advance,  making  the 
mountains  doleful  with  '*  Lowber 
no  more."  Dr  Dozle,  and  his  wife 
holding  him  by  the  arm,  were  out  at 
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the  gate  of  the  manse  to  view  the 
processioD,  and  many  were  the  bene- 
dictions wiUi  which  thej  saluted  the 
proud  chieftain  as  he  passed. 

Of  the  M'Goul*8  progress  to  Glas- 
gow we  forbear  to  speak  :  it  was 
worthy  of  him,  and  of  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  reffion  through  which 
It  was  made.  As  far  as  Balloch  ferry, 
the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun,  as 
beheld  by  the  French  philosophers, 
was  a  dim  unnoticed  spot^  compared 
to  the  cometic  luminary  of  his  ad« 
vance.  It  was,  however,  late  in  the 
evening  before  he  reached  the  Tron- 
gate  o?  Glasgow;  the  lamps  and 
shops  were  lighted  up,  and  he  re- 
marked to  the  gillie  with  the  trunk 
on  his  shoulder,  who  waa  also  his 
servant^  and  had  been  a  soldier  in  a 


Highland  regiment,  **  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  big  a  toun  in  al  his 
life,  with  such  a  confabulation  of 
candles  and  cruisies  that  were  a  plea- 
santry to  see." 

Donald,  who  was  more  rogue  than 
fool,  told  him  that  the  illuminations 
were  all  on  account  of  the  chief  of 
the  Clan-Jamphrey,  and  it  behoved 
him  to  take  some  notice  of  the  com* 
pliment;  whereupon  Pharick  the  pi- 
per was  ordered  to  put  his  drone  in 
order,  and  play  up  "The  garb  of 
Old  Gaul ;"  the  Chief  himself  bore 
his  bonnet  aloft,  and  in  this  order 
they  proceeded  along  Argyle  Street, 
towards  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  startling 
the  natives  with 
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Tbis  waa  not  only  the  firal  time 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Clan-Jamphrey 
had  been  in  Glasgow,  but  the  first 
time  he  had  entered  an  inn,  in  which 
the  smell  of  peat-reek  and  train-oil 
did  not  predominate.  We  may, 
dierefore,  conceive  his  amazement 
at  the  splendour  which  broke  upon 
hia  vision  when  he  entered  the  Black 
Bull ;  a  house  which  he  often  after- 
wards said  was  as  pretty  a  Idngdom 
of  heaven  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as 
a  man  could  take  half  a  mutchkin  in 
upon  a  drop-on-the-nose  day. 

He  trusted  a  good  deal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Donald  his  servant,  who 
had  seen,  as  he  said,  the  outer  side 
of  the  world,  and  who  was  his  guide 
on  this  occasion  to  the  regions  of  the 
South.  Donald,  as  we  have  already 
naentioned,  more  rogue  than  fool, 
though  hired  for  the  occasion,  saw 
through  the  Chief's  peculiarities,  and 
had  some  enjoyment  in  bringing 
them  out ;  but,  like  a  true  Highland- 
er, his  master's  pride  could  l^  in  no 
more  jealbua  custody ;  no  man  in  bis 
hearing  durst  say  aught  in  disparage- 
ment of  his  redoubtable  Chieftam, 
and  if  he  now  and  then  laughed  in 
his  sleeve  at  his  odd*  conceits  and 
extravagant  self-importance,  it  was 
but  a  custom  he  had  learned  from 
the  Southrons  in  the  army. 

Donald  told  the  waiter  on  their 
arrival  that  the  best  room  in  the 
house  waa  not  too  good  for  the  M'- 
Goul,  and  ordered  a  wroury  supp^ 


to  be  set  out  for  him  immediately, 
as  he  had  come  from  Luss  Uiat  day, 
and  stood  in  need  of  refreshment. 
Accordingly,  without  having  occa« 
sion  to  utter  more  than  a  grunt  of 
approbation,  they  were  shown  into 
a  parlour,  where  presently  the  wait* 
er  began  to  lay  the  cloth  for  supper, 
Roderick  walking  about  the  room 
in  the  meantime,  murishing  his  stick, 
and  affecting  to  Imi  as  much  at  gen^ 
tlemanly  ease  aa  the  Dean  of  Guild 
of  a  borough  town  in  the  presence 
of  King  George  the  Fourto,  at  his 
ever  memorable  reception  in  Holy- 
rood  House. 

Supper  consisted  of  the  usual  de- 
licacies of  the  season ;  among  other 
things  waa  a  plate  of  Mfga  In  cups  of 
mahogany,  with  a  radiance  of  bone 
or  ivory  spoons  surrounding  the  dish 
in  which  they  were  served. 

The  moment  that  theChief  saw  this 
phenomenon,  he  made  a  dead  uokoM 
at  it,  but  a  certain  mauvaise  ianie 
prevented  him  from  asking  the  wait- 
er to  explain.  He  had  heard,  how- 
ever, of  the  uaages  of  inns,  and  call- 
ing aloud  for  a  M>ttle  of  Pwt,  (mettt- 
ing  porter,)  Mr  Towel-under-arm 
skipped  out  of  the  room  as  a  H%b- 
laad  deer  would  from  his  lair  oa  the 
mountains,  and  Donald  the  servaat 
being  left  alone  in  attendance,  A* 
amazed  elueftaki  said  to  him,— 

'*  Well,  Toaald,  what  caa  thay 
round  wee  white  tUuM  be,  hi  the 
tawny  dnm  ghmee  of  ttmber  r 
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Donald  looked  at  them  carefully, 
and  said,  «*That  surely  they  were 
Bhell-fish;' 

"  You  may  say  so,  Donald, but  they 
are  neither  lampets  nor  clockidoos, 
though  I  must  say  that  they  have  a 
look  for  whiteness,  of  cockles;  ou 
aye,  they're  just  cockles  of  a  Low- 
land breed." 

Donald  said  that  M'Goul  might  try 
ti[iem,but  he  was  sure  they  were  not 
cockles. 

The  chief  stretched  forth  his  hand, 

and  seizing  one  of  the  egg  cups, 
drew  it  towards  him,  gave  the  eg^  a 
great  blow  with  the  butt  of  a  knife, 
which  caused  it  to  splash  up  in  his 
face 

"boot  Got,  Tonald,"  cried  he, 
**  it's  a  caller  egg,  tamn  it»  whether  or 
no. 

But  further  colloquy  was  spared ; 
for  while  he  was  wipinff  his  face,  the 
waiter  came  in  witn  the  wine  in  a 
dficanter 

"  My  Got,"  cried  the  laird,  « if 
that's  no  Port  o'  Port,  or  a  dark  bruist 
very  like  it" 

In  the  meantime,  Donald  had  en- 
quired aside,  about  the  coach  to 
Edinburgh,  and  learnt  from  the  wait- 
er, that  it  set  off  that  same  evening  at 
ten  o'clock.  This  news,  after  the 
waiter  had  withdrawn  the  cloth,  he 
communicated  to  his  master ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  they,  piper  and  all, 
instead  of  staying  for  the  night  in 
Glasgow,  should  set  off  at  once  for 
Edinburgh  by  the  mail,  and  Donald 
was  ordered  to  summon  the  waiter, 
to  tell  him  of  M'Goul's  determina> 
tion. 

The  waiter  received  the  order  with 
great  complacency,  and  enquired 
what  number  of  seats  he  would  be 
pleased  to  secure  in  the  coach. 

'<OhI  the  whole  tot  of  them," 
cried  the  M'Goul;  "it's  no  every 
tay  the  M'Goul  goes  to  the  Low- 
lands." 

The  waiter,  without  shewing  any 
particular  mutation  of  physiognomy, 
went  to  the  office,  and  ordered,  as 
directed,  the  whole  inside  to  be  se- 
cured for  the  Highland  gentleman 
and  his  tail;  which  was  scarcely 
done,  when  Mr  Paction  the  writer 
came  into  the  office,  and  besought 
a  plade,  as  he  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  counsel  next  morn- 
ing, but  the  clerk  declined  to  receive 
bis  money,  without  thQ  consent  of 
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the  chief,  who,  when  ttid  waiter  went 
to  him  to  solicit  permission  for  Mr 
Paction,  assumed  a  very  bluff  and 
indignant  visage. 

"No,  py  Got,  he  shaH  not  offer  for 
to  go  with  the  M'Goul— uroph !  a  bit 
B  watcher  of  a  writer — umph !  set  him 
up  to  go  with  the  M'Goul  in  a  coach 
-*umph  I  tell  him  to  go,  and  be  tarn- 
ned  too,  in  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea." 

The  waiter,  however,.none  daunt- 
ed, returned  to  the  office,  and  told 
Mr  Paction  he  mi^ht  still  go  with 
the  coach  as  an  outside  passenger,  for 
the  Highland  gentleman  had  said  no- 
thing about  that. 

•«  Oh  I  very  well,"  said  Mr  Paction, 
"  I  will  take  the  outside,  and  trust  to 
being  permitted  before  the  journey 
is  half  over,  to  take  an  Inside  place." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  the 
hour  when  the  coach  started,  M'Goul, 
Pharick,and  Donald  hisman,  stepped 
into  the  inside  of.  the  mail,  and  Mr 
Paction,  with  a  good  comforter  about 
his  neck,  and  his  great-coat  well 
buttoned,  mounted  on  the  roof. 

The  guard  happened  to  belong  to 
the  Clan  Jamphrey,  and  exulting  that 
he  had  his  chieftain  on  board,  fired  his 
pistols,  as  in  days  of  yore,  and  blew 
a  blast  both  loud  and  shrill,  as  the 
coach  hurled  down  the  Gallowgate. 

"  What's  that  ?"  cried  the  chief  to 
Donald,  when  he  heutl  the  pistols 
crack. 

«  Ob,"  said  Donald,  «« it's  Hector 
Macgregor,  the  guard :  he  was  a  sol- 
dier In  our's,  and  me  and  him  had  a 
caulker  together  for  auld  lang  syne, 
and  for  your  honour's  journey  to 
London." 

«  Umph,"  said  the  chief. 

Then  the  bugle  took  up  the  admo- 
nitory strain,  and  the  chief  said, 
"  Tonald,  what'na  too  tooin^s  that  ?" 

"  Oh  I"  said  the  man  knavisbly, 
"  it's  to  let  the  peoples  know  who  is 
going  to  Edinburgh." 

«  Umph,"  cried  the  chief;  adding, 
"  well,  there's  some  jocose  flirtation 
in  a  great  man  like  me  travelling 
over  tne  hills  and  far  awa  in  these 
brutal  ised  places." 

At  this  crisis,  a  shower,  which  had 
been  all  the  evening  lurking  in  a 
lowering  cloud,  began  to  spit  out  a 
little,  rendering  Mr  Paction  on  the 
outside  rather  uncomfortable;  and 
the  chieftain  within,  who,  with  his 
attendants,  being  little  acquainted 
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with  palliog  up  the  windows,  was 
no  better.  In  this  dilemma  he  applied 
to  Donald. 

*<  Have  you  preath  of  life,  Tonald, 
for  the  ill-pred  weather  is  spitting  in 
mj  face.  Good  Got!  Tonald,  its 
raining  like  a  watering  can,  and 
treating  me  no  better  than  if  I  was  a 
besp  w  yam  pleaching  for  old  EU 
speth." 

Donald  told  him,  however,  that 
there  was  a  way  of  closing  the  win- 
dows, if  he  only  knew  how;  and 
proposed  that  they  should  stop  the 
coach,  and  request  Hector  Hacgregor 
to  do  it. 

»  Whist,  whist,"  cried  the  M'Goul, 
« that  would  be  ^to  ^make  a  peach- 
jnent  of  ourselves,  telling  them  we 
did  not  know  how  to  close  a  coach- 
window,  never  having  been  in  a  mul 
before." 

The  rain,  however,  was  a  hard- 
hearted shower,  and  the  chief  was  no 
better,  in  consequence  of  the  open 
windows,  than  Mr  Paction  on  the 
outside,  which  very  much  surprised 
the  piper,  who,  with  Donald,  sittinjB^ 
with  their  backs  to  the  horses,  felt 
not  the  weather. 

At  last  the  coach  stopped,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr  Paction,  dreepinff 
wet,  attempted  to  jump  in,  at  which 
the  M*Goul  stretched  forth  both  his 
hands,  and  with  a  desperate  push, 
drove  the  writer  on  the  broad  of  his 
back  on  the  road,  and  cried,— 

**  Umph,  my  Cot,  he  is  a  robber- 
man  ;  put  I'll  crack  the  sowl  out  of 
his  body." 

And  to  all  the  intercessions  of  the 
guard  and  coachman,  he  was  resolved 
that  **  No  writer,  py  Cot — umph, 
should  put  his  claw  in  a  box  witn  a 
Chief." 

So  Mr  Paction  was  obliged  again 
to  mount  bn  the  outside,  and  pro- 
ceed, exposed  to  all  the  contumely 
of  the  inclement  weather,  till  they 


arrived  at  the  next  stage;  here  he 
jumped  down — was  as  quickly  at  the 
fire-sido— and  ordered  as  abruptly  a 
dram ;  the  chief,  too,  with  his  tail, 
alighted,  and  went  also  to  partake 
the  blandishments  of  the  kitchen- 
fire,  which  the  boisterous  niffht,  and 
Uie  lateness  of  the  hour,kinaly  com- 
mended. 

Mr  Paction,  very  little  appeased 
with  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
drank  his  dram  without  noticing  the 
M'Goul  at  all. 

The  chief,  equally  regardless, 
placed  himself  by  the  fire  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  taking  off  his  shoes,  deli- 
berately placed  them  within  the  fen- 
der, and  began  to  warm  his  toes,  but 
scarcely  had  he  done  this  when  the 
guard  sounded  his  horn,  and  gave 
note  that  all  was  ready.  Mr  Paction 
mounted  aloft,  as  before,  and  the 
Laird  and  bis  tail  were  obliged  to 
run  as  fast  as  possible,  he  huddling  up 
his  kilt,  and  Pbarick  the  piper  car- 
rying the  shoes  which  he  nad  not 
time  to  replace. 

Thus  he  was  compelled  to  sit  out 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  with 
wet  feet,  for  the  road  between  tlie 
door  and  the  coach  was,  as  he  said,— * 

**  All  crawling  with  mires." 

Nothing  happened  worthy  of  no- 
tice till  they  were  near  Edinburgh. 
Looking  out,  he  sud  to  Donald  that 
they  would  go  at  once  to  the  ship, 
for  he  was  as  cold  as  a  salmon,  and 
it  was  overly*ear]y  to  expect  Chris- 
tianity in  any  tavern  in  Edinburgh. 

Accordingly,  when  the  coach  stop- 
ped at  the  black  Bull,  at  the  head  of 
Leith-walk,  Mr  Paction  had  the  feli- 
city of  seeing  the  chieftain,  with  his 
piper  and  his  man  Donald,  walk 
away  with  their  hairy  utensil,  in  the 
showery  morning,  to  the  pier  of 
Leitb,  where  the  smack  they  intend- 
ed to  go  by  to  London  was  lying. 
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Various  bave  been  the  treatises 
on  the  art  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
an  art  which  our  neighbours  the 
Enelish  seem  to  consider  exclusive- 
ly tiieir  own,  and  which  they  have 
certainly  carried  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection.  That  a 
country  so  rich  as  England,  blessed 
as  it  is  with  a  more  fertile  soil,  a 
more  genial  climate,  distinguished 
for  a  mudi  longer  period  for  wealth, 
industry,  and  accumulated  capital, 
should  have  taken  the  lead  of  Scot- 
land in  this  species  of  luxury,  is  so 
far  from  surprising,  that  it  seems  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  two  coun- 
tries have  been  placed.  Neither  is 
it  wonderful  that  m  our  first  attempts 
to  improve  the  style  of  our  country 
residences,  we  should  endeavour  to 
copy  England,  and  to  decorate  our 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  after  the 
English  fashion.  But  various  consi- 
derations induce  us  to  think  that  in 
doing  so  we  have  erred.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  countries  in 
point  of  soil,  climate,  and  scenery, 
are  so  essentially  distinct,  that  the 
same  style  of  decoration  cannot  be 
adapted  for  both,  and  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  introduce  beauties  fo- 
reign to  our  soil,  and  of  which  we 
can  never  produce  more  than  a  very 
imperfect  imitation,  we  should  ra- 
ther endeavour  to  make  the  most  of 
those  features  of  landscape  which 
are  truly  our  own,  and  which  in 
their  own  way  are  perfectly  unique 
and  inimitable. 

Scotland  is  the  ^  land  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  flood ;"  her  plains  are 
few,  and  her  vales  comparatively 
narrow.  The  natural  features  of  the 
country,  over  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  surface,  are  those  of  rugged 
steeps  and  swelling  hills; — rivers, 
rapid  and  winding,  with  precipitous 
banks,  only  opening  into  valleys  of 
any  extent  as  they  approach  the  sea. 
Even  in  what  are  called  the  Low' 
lands,  we  cannot  boast  of  a  level 
above  a  very  few  miles  in  compass. 
In  the  flattest  districts,  the  horizon 
is  invariably  bounded  by  ranges  of 
mountains;  and  extensive  tracts  of 


champiugn  country,  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  England,  like  those  seen 
from  Richmond  and  Windsor,  are 
among  us  altogether  unknown. 

England  is,  on  the  contrarv,  com- 
paratively flat  and  level.  We  are 
not  absurd  enough  to  say,  that  Eng- 
land has  not  her  mountains  and  pre- 
cipices, her  rocks  and  waterfalls. 
Derbyshire  and  Cumberland,  and 
the  whole  principality  of  Wales,  can 
testify  the  contrary ;  but  the  general 
character  of  English  scenery  is  flat» 
and  what  we  northern  mountaineers 
might  rather  consider  tame.  But 
far  be  it  from  us  to  undervdue  this 
tameness.  Though  fondly  attached 
to  our  own  native  hills,  we  love  the 
rich  vales  and  fertile  plains  of  merry 
England— 'her  prospects  studded 
witn  splendid  seats  and  smilins;  cot- 
tages, where,  from  one  moderate 
eminence,  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
forty  or  fifty  village  spires,  inter- 
mixed with  hedge-rows,  gardens,  and 
interminable  corn-fields  and  pastures, 
till  the  whole  gorgeous  scene  loses 
itself  in  the  undistinguishing  haze  of 
blue  distance.  Such,  in  many  parts, 
is  the  common  country  scenery  of 
England ;  but  when,  deviating  from 
the  high-road,  we  enter  the  private 
domains  of  her  more  wealthy  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  and  view  art 
contending  with  nature,  which  shall 
exhibit  most  to  excite  our  admira- 
tion, and  impress  us  with  delight, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  those  whose 
circumstances  admit  of  the  expense, 
should  be  anxious  to  transfer  such 
scenes  to  their  own  country,  and 
imitate  at  home  those  effects  which 
they  see  to  have  succeeded  so  splen- 
didly with  our  southern  neighbours. 

The  wish  is  natural,  but  a  little 
reflection  and  experience  may  teach 
us  that  it  is  vain.  With  the  inferior 
soil  and  climate  of  Scotland,  and 
those  constant  characteristic  differ- 
ences in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  impossible,  by  means  of 
all  the  wealth  of  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  to  produce  such  scenes 
in  this  part  of  the  island,  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  gentlemen's  parks  in 
England.    We  cannot  transport  to 
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our  stern  and  rugffed  country  the  trude  to  contradict  the  prevailing 
smooth  velvet  turf,*  the  splendid  regularity,  this  sort  of  restraint  upon 
lawnsy  the  stately  groves  of  Blen-  Nature's  productions,  in  place  of 
heim  or  Hagley;  if  we  could,  we  being  absurd  and  ungraceful,  is  only 
cannot  people  these  groves  with  in  character  with  that  universal  neat- 
nightingales,  nor  illuminate  them  ness,  the  effect  of  art  and  industry, 
with  an  English  sun.  We  cannot  which  meets  the  eye  in  every  quar- 
command  the  distant  scenery,  the  ter.  Dutch  gardening,  we  therefore 
rich  and  varied  prospects  which  form  conceive,  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
the  background  to  the  picture ;  we  circumstances  of  Holland,  and  to  the 
cannoty  in  many  instances,  rear  the  scenery,  or  rather  the  no  scenery 
delicate  planto  and  shrubs  which  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  country! 
delight  our  senses  in  the  home  It  was  absurd  to  introduce  it  in 
acenes.  England,  as  was  attempted  to  be 
Much  ridicule  has  been  bestowed  done  by  William  the  Third ;  but  that 
upon  the  stiff  formal  style  of  garden-  sovereign  was  distinguished  by  high- 
ing,  which  has  been  designated  the  er  qualities  than  his  taste  for  oma- 
Dutch  style,  and  which  was  intro-  mental  gardening. 
duced  among  us  about  the  time  of  It  were  needless  to  trace  the  gra- 
the  Revolution.  The  ridicule  would  dations  of  taste  in  England  from  the 
have  been  better  directed  a^inst  formal  style  of  the  17th  century, 
those  who  adopted  a  style  unsuitable  through  the  successive  schools  of 
to  the  nature  of  English  scenery^  Kent,  Brown,  White,  Price,  Knight, 
than  against  the  style  in  itself,  which  Repton,  and  Gilpin.  All  of  them 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  circund-  had,  or  have,  their  peculiar  merits. 
stances  of  the  country  where  it  took  All  of  them  contributed  to  explode 
its  rise.  It  is  not  solely  from  want  certain  errors  which  had  prevailed 
of  imagination,  that  a  Dutchman  de-  before  their  own  time ;  and  both  by 
lights  in  straight  lined  walks  and  their  success  and  their  failures,  aid- 
cltpped  hedges.  In  a  country  so  ed  the  formation  of  that  rational 
level  as  Holland,  it  is  natural  that  taste  which  is  now  pretty  generally 
every  thing  should  be  straight,  pre-  diffused  among  all  the  educated 
ciseljr  because  there  is  no  reason  classed  of  society.  Some  of  them, 
why  it  should  be  otherwise.  If  we  in  wishing  to  avoid  one  error,  fell 
have  to  go  from  one  point  to  an-  occasionally  into  the  opposite.  The 
other,  the  straightest  line  is  always,  ornate  artificial  style  of  the  Eliza- 
eeterU  paribusy  the  best,  because  it  bethan  age,— the  terraces,  fountains, 
is  the  easiest  and  least  expensive  to  sutues,  and  arbours,  which  delight- 
make,  and  the  shortest  to  travel,  ed  our  great-great-grandfathers  and 
Hence,  in  Holland,  where  there  are  grandmothers,  were  in  some  cases 
no  hills  or  rising  grounds,  canals  discarded  too  unceremoniously  for 
and  roads  are  made  as  straight  as  an  the  naked  lawn,  the  dull  melan- 
arrow;  and  to  have  made  an  excep-  choly  belt,  and  the  formal  clump.* 
tion  of  garden  walks,  would  have  But  such  errors  have  been  visited 
arffued  a  degree  of  caprice  and  fri-  with  their  full  measure  of  reproba- 
yolity  quite  unworthy  of  so  steady,  tion— and,  in  the  midst  of  conflicting 
industrious,  and  sensible  a  people  as  systems  and  opposite  styles,  some- 
tbe  Dutch,  who  never  do  any  thing  thing  like  true  taste  has  at  last  been 
without  a  good  reason.  Again,  in  a  elicited,  and  some  principles  have 
country  where  the  soil  is  so  rich,  it  been  established,  which  are  not  like- 
ia  necessary  that  hedges  should  be  ly  to  be  violated  again  in  any  very 
clipped,  otherwise  they  would  grow  grievous  or  intolerable  degree, 
so  high  as  to  exclude  all  view  of  Into  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
surrounding  objecto.  The  transition  these  respective  schools,  their  con- 
is  not  very  great,  from  clipped  hedges  troversiee  and  opposing  theories,  we 
to  clipped  shrubs  and  trees;  and  do  not  mean  to  enter,  as  we  have 
where  no  natural  features  ever  in-  no  intention   to   write   a  treatise 


*  It  hss  often  b«en  observed,  with  tome  truth,  that  the  grass  in  Scotland  ia  not 
green. 
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on  Eoglish   gardening.    What   we  afFord  almost   the    only   Bituations 

mean  to  treat  of  is  the  landscape —  where  all  these  advantages  can  be 

not  of  England,  but  of  Scotland ;  and  enjoyed.  Accordingly,  almost  all  the 

the  art  ol  improving  to  the  utmost  gentlemen's  seats  in  this  country  are 

the  natural  capabilities  of  Scottish  placed  upon  rivers,  friths,  lochs,  (or 

scenery,  particularly  where  such  im-  land-locked  arms  of  the  sea,)  or  on 

provement  is  most  desirable,  in  the  some  of  the  beautiful  lakes  which 

neighbourhood  of  a  residence.  abound  in  all  mountainous  countries. 

Some  have  disputed  the  propriety  This  universal  choice  of  the  rici- 

of  the  term  gardening,  as  applicable  nity  of  water,  does  not  proceed  sole* 

to  this  art.    We  shall  not  dispute  ly,  or  even  principally,  from  the  no- 

about  a  name ;  but  if  the  term  gar-  tion  that  water  is  a  necessary  ingre- 

dening  is  to  be  retained,  we  must  be  dient  to  the  formation  of  a  fine  resi- 

allowed  to  consider  the  whole  coun-  dencc.    That  water,  in  some  of  its 

try  as  a  garden.    The  materials  of  forms,  is  a  highly  desirable  adjunct 

the  art  of^improving  landscape,  are  to  a  residence,  cannot  be  disputed ; 

co-extensive  with  landscape  itself,  but  in  Scotland,  its  vicinity  is  desi- 

and  include  every  visible  terrestrial  rable  from  other  causes.    It  is  only 

object,  from  the  distant  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or 

towering  to  the  clouds,  down  to  the  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  Uiat 

minutest  wild-flower  that  is  pressed  the  necessary  circumstances  of  shel- 

beneath  our  feet  ter,  warmth,  and  level,  can  be  obtain- 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  when  we  cd ;  it  is  such  situations  which  are 

talk  of  improving,  that  we  are  so  wild  favoured  with  the  richest  soil,  and 

as  to  imagine  there  is  any  possibility,  the  most  interesting  scenery, 

or  that  there  would  be  any  propriety.  The  banks  of  streams  or  rivers  af- 

in  altering  the  shape  of  a  hill,  or  the  ford,  with  us,  by  far  the  greater  num- 

courseofa  river,  or  disturbing  in  any  ber  and  variety  of   situations  for 

degree  the  larger  and  more  unma-  building.    In  choosing  the  site  and 

nageable  features  of  a  country.  The  aspect  of  a  house,  every  thing  of 

execution  of  such  freaks  as  these  is  course  depends   on  local  circum- 

luckily  impossible,  and,  if  they  were  stances,  which  can  only  be  studied 

possible,  would  be  absurd.    Some  *  and  determined  on  upon  the  spot; 

Eersons  have  no  idea  of  improving,  but  some  hints  may  be  given  which 

ut  by  altering ;  but  the  lover  of  may  not  be  altogether  useless.    The 

landscape  knows,  that  the  prospect  course  of  all  rivers  is  naturally  wind- 

of  a  hill,  a  river,  or  any  large  object,  ing,  leaving  one  side  of  the  valley  at 

may  be  improved  in  various  ways,  one  point,  and  returning  to  it  at  an* 

without  any  alterations  in  the  object  other ;  or  the  valley  itself  may  wind, 

itself,  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  point  or  at  least  deviate  considerably  from 

of  view  from  which  it  is  seen,  or  by  one  uniform  straight  direction.  From 

a  proper  selection  and  treatment  of  these  causes  combined,  the  river  must 

^those  more  manageable  objects  in  the  necessarily  be  divided  into  reaches, 

foreground,  whicn  it  is  within  our  and  the  banks  on  each  side  will  offer 

power  to  alter,  remove,  or  supply,  as  alternate  salient  and  retiring  points, 

taste  or  propriety  may  dictate.  One  observation  occurs  here  as  to 

This  leads  us  to  the  first  point  to  this,  that  the  salient  bank,  with  the 

be  considered,  in  regard  to  a  real*  river  bounding  it  on  two  sides,  or 

dence,  namely,  the  choice  of  a  situa-  aweepinig  round  it  so  as  to  form  a 

tion.  peninsum,  affords  the  best  situaUon 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  be  for  a  houae.  as  a  prominent  object  in 
considered  in  this  choice :  1st,  The  the  surrounding  scenery,  but  the  re- 
appearance of  the  place  itself  as  an  tiring  bank,  or  concave  left  by  the 
ODject  in  Uie  landscape ;  2d,  The  river  on  the  opposite  side,  will  ge- 
views  from  the  place,  particularly  nerally  afford  the  best  views  from 
from  the  windows  of  the  house  when  the  house  itself.  A  house  situated 
built;  and,  3d,  What  i^  perhaps  of  on  the  salient  angle,  or  on  a  flat 
more  importance  than  either,  (it  be-  surrounded  by  a  river,  only  looks 
ing  always  remembered  that  we  speak  across  it  at  one  or  more  points;  or, 
exclusively  of  Scotland,)  shelter.  if  the  sweep  be  uniform,  the  banks 

The  banks  of  rivers  or  rivulets,  moderately  high,  and  tlie  house  at 

natural  lakes,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  some  distance,  may  be  deprived  of  a 
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view  of  the  water  altogether,  except  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  heauty 

at  times  of  flood ;  while  the  house  m  and  ornament  to  comfort  and  utility. 

the  retiring  noolc  may  be  so  placed  We  cannot  always  have  what  is  ab- 

aa  to  have  views  of  two  reaches  of  solutely  the  best,  but  must  often  be 

the  water,  one  as  it  advances  to  the  satisfied  with  what  is  the  best  upon 

house,  and  the  other  as  it  retires  the  whole,  or  the  best  tliat  we  are 

from  it    The  banks  are  also  seen  in  able  to  obtain  under  all  the  circum- 

this  vmy  foreshortened,  with  all  their  stances  of  the  case, 

accidents  of  points,  turns,  creeks.  In  cases  where  an  old  house  has 

and  promontories,  until  the  next  bend  stood,  which  is  to  be  taken  down,  it 

of  the  river  shuts  them  from  the  is  often  better  to  build  at  or  near  the 

Tiew.    The  returing  angle  has  also  same  spot»  than  to  go  in  search  of  a 

greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  new  one,  though  possessing  greater 

shelter,  as  being  removed  out  of  the  advantages  of  view.    In  such  places 

sweep  of  those  blasts,  that  at  some  there  is  generally  some  old  wood ; 

season  or  other  are  felt  so  severely  and  in  a  country  where  old  wood  is 

in  the  centre  or  exposed  parts  of  a  rare,  and  where  wood  of  all  kinds  is 

Scottish  strath.  slow  of  growth,  even  a  very  few  good 

If  the  river  runs  near]  v  east  and  old  trees  may  a£ford  a  reason  for 

west,  one  side  differs  much  from  the  building  in  their  vicinity,  although 

other  in  regard  to  exposure.    The  the  situation  in  other  respects  may 

north  bank,  having  probably  a  hill  or  not  be  the  best 

rising  ground  behind  it,  has  the  ad-  The  remarks  that  have  been  made 

yant^e  of  the  southern  aspect,  which  on  situations  by  the  banks  of  rivers, 

is  of  great  consequence  in  Scotland,  may  apply  to  idmost  every  other  in 

particularlv  in  the  winter  months;  this  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

and  therefore  should  be  preferred  What  has  been  said  of  the  banks  of  a 

wherever  it  can  be  attained,  if  the  river,  is  equally  true  of  the  sides  of 

place  is  intended  for  a  winter  resi-  a  glen  or  straUi,  or  the  shores  of  a 

dence.    The  south  bank,  however,  lochoffreshorsaltwater,orofafirth, 

or  situation  on  the  dark  side  of  the  or  even  of  the  ocean  itself.  The  rules 

hill  9  may  be  pleasant  in  summer  for  for  placins;  a  house  in  all  cases  are  the 

the  opposite  reason,  and  as  it  looks  same— raise  your  house  sufficiently 

over  the  gay  and  sunny  region  oppo-  above  the  floods,  and  shelter  it  suffi- 

site,  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  ciently  from  the  storm.    If  you  do 

finer  views,  and  hence  may  be  pre-  these,  you  cannot  go  wrong.    At- 

ferred  as  a  residence  during  summer,  tending  to  these  two  cardinal  rules. 

Though  fine  views  are  doubtless  you  may  look  out  for  such  spots,  as 
deairabie,  we  cannot  always  place  a  shall  both  fulfil  these  requisites,  and 
house  exactly  where  the  finest  views  at  the  same  time  afford  the  happiest 
can  be  commanded.  Objections  may  combinations  of  hill  and  plain,  of 
occur  to  situations  that  at  first  sijght  rock,  wood,  and  water,  which  every- 
appear  the  most  unexceptionable,  where  abound  in  the  winding  vales 
and  which  can  only  be  known  to  one  of  Scotland;  and  when  you  have 
thoTOiM^hly  acquainted  with  all  the  found  such  a  spot,  and  unalterably 
local  circumstances.  A  spot  of  un-  fixed  your  locality  by  building  your 
equalled  beauty  or  capability  may  be  house,  then  study  the  capabilities 
BO  placed  as  to  be  exposed  to  tibe  in-  and  accidents  of  the  situation  so  as 
tolerable  blasts  of  .winter,  without  to  improve  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  adequate  display  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
shelter ;  or  it  may  be  exposed  to  oc-  We  have  mentioned  the  points  in 
caaional  or  periodical  floods ;  or  it  which  the  scenery  of  Scotland,  gene- 
may  be  close  upon  the  extreme  rally  speaking,  differs  from  that  of 
boundary  of  the  property,  and  over-  England.  Those  differences  are  such 
looked  by  the  residence  of  a  neigh-  as  to  make  it  often  an  entirely  differ- 
bour ;  or  there  may  be  extreme  dim-  ent  operation  to  form  a  residence 
culty  in  procuring  a  good  access ;  or  here,  from  what  it  is  in  the  southern 
it  may  be  impossible  to  procure,  parts  of  the  island.  We  may  men- 
what  is  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  tion  as  an  instance  of  this,  what  all 
comfort  of  any  house,  a  command  of  writers  on  English  gardening  seem 
good  water.  In  all  these  and  various  to  consider  of  primary  importance, 
other  cases,  we  must  be  content  of  lea  namely,  the  formation  of  a  lawn.  It  is 

VOL.  Z2JUII,  NO.  OCVI.  2  L 
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properly  so  with  them,  for  in  a  flat  tion.    Where  this  is  the  case,  we 
country,  the  lawn  or  around  imme-  would  seriouslj^  recommend  it  as 
diately  surrounding  a  nouse,  is  that  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it 
which  most  directly  strikes  the  eye,  would  not  be  advisable,  where  the 
and  the  improvement  or  decoration  form  of  the  ground  is  favourable  for 
of  which  should  necessarily  occupy  it,  to  recur  to  the  old  style  of  deco- 
our  first  attention.     Where  all  is  ration,bymeans  of terracesaod steps, 
smooth  and  level,  and  no  prominent  It  occurs  to  us,  that  in  many  situa- 
objects  appear  to  arrest  the  eye,  the  tions,  where  a  mansion  has  to  be 
sweep  or  turn  of  a  road,  the  position  placed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  this 
of  a  oridge  or  ornamental  summer-  is  the  most  appropriate,  and  by  far 
house,  the  disposition  and  grouping  the  handsomest  and  most  graceful 
of  a  few  scattered  trees,  the  arrange-  mode  of  disposing  the  n'ound  in 
ment  of  a  few  beds  of  exotics  or  front  of  the  house.    So  m  are  we 
evergreens,  the  management  of  an  from  thinking  that  its  stiff  and  artifi- 
enclosure  wall,  or  the  proper  placing  cial  appearance  would  be  offensive, 
of  a  few  vases  and  statues,  form  all  —on  the  contrary,  it  occurs  to  us  that 
the  variety  which  it  is  possible  to  this  very  stiffness  is  a  recommenda- 
bring  within  our  view,  and  comprise  tion,  being  at  once  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  materiel  upon  which  the  the  buildines,  and  contrasting  well 
landscape  gardener  can  display  his  with  the  ruder  and  more  striking  fea- 
art   It  IS  very  different  in  the  straths  tures  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  vales  of  Scotland,  where  we  are       We  would  also  be  disposed  to  leave 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  objects  out  an  entire  chapter,  which  forms  a 
of  striking  and  enduring  magnitude ;  very  considerable  one  in  the  works 
where  nature  herself  has  furnished  on  English  gardening.  We  allude  to 
us  with  objects  which  make  the  puny  the  formation  of  artificial  lakes  and 
inventions  of  man  dwindle  into  fnsig-  ponds.    Whatever  maybe  the  case 
nificance.    Who  thinks  of  the  ac-  m  some  rare  instances,  as  at  Blen- 
companimentsofa  lawn,  by  the  banks  helm,  where  a  great  improvement 
of  the  Clyde  or  the  Tay,  or  amidst  has  certainly  been  effected,  by  dam- 
the  magnificence  of  the  Grampians  ?  minff  up  the  waters  of  a  rivulet,  we 
Even  among  hills  of  moderate  alti-  would  be  disposed  to  say,  in  general, 
tude,  and  by  streams  of  far  inferior  that  attempts  of  this  kind  very  sel- 
note,  our  attention  is  exclusively  at-  dom  succeed;  and  that  the  effects 
tractod  by  the  prominent  natural  fea-  produced  are  not  likely  to  repay  the 
tures  that  present  themselves,  and  vast  labour,  expense,  and  sacrifices 
all  the  work  of  the  gardener,  all  the  of  various  kinds,  which  must  be  made 
smoothing,  shaving,  levelling  and  roll-  in  order  to  obtain  them.  In  Scotland, 
ing,  which  have  oeen  bestowed  to  there  are  objections  to  such  attempts 
clear  a  few  yards  of  flat  ground  oppo-  peculiar  to  the  country  itself;  for  as 
site  the  door,  dignified  t)y  the  name  Scotiand  possesses  so  matiy  splendid 
of  a  lawn,  goes  for  nothiDg,  is  never  natural  lakes,  surrounded  with  every 
looked  at,  or  thought  of  but  as  so  variety  of  romantic  scenery, — many 
much  labour  thrown  away.  of  which  have  been  chosen  as  sites 
For  this  reason,  we  shaJl  say  littie  of  residences, — from  the  humblest 
or  nothinjg  of  lawns.    In  situations  ornamented  cottage  or  villa,  up  to 
that  admit  of  lawns,  they  form  an  the  most  splendid  ducal  palace- 
agreeable  adjunct,  and  ought  to  be  every  attempt  at  forming  a  lake  in 
treated  accordingly ;  but  let  it  be  un-  such  a  country,  where  such  objects 
derstood,  that  a  lawn  of  any  extent  are  familiar,  must  appear  an  absurd- 
is  not  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  re-  ity.    When  a  great  pond  or  sheet  of 
sidence  in  Scotland.    In  many  hilly  water  is  to  be  formed,  at  any  rate,  for 
districts,  and  in  places  commanding  some  useful  purpose, — ^as,^  for  in- 
the  finest  views,  and  the  best  adapted  stance,  to  supply  a  canal,  or  to  form 
for  the  situation  of  a  mansion,  there  a  compensation  to  mills  or  the  like, 
is  not  to  be  found  much  more  level  it  may  be  taken  advanti^e  of,  and, 
ground  than  is  necessary  for  a  site  if  the  adjoining  scenery  harmonizes 
for  the  house  and  ofiices.  A  place  for  with  it,  may  be  adopted  as  an  oma- 
a  kitchen  garden  may  sometimes  be  mental  feature  in  the  landscape,  or, 
found  with  difficulty,  but  a  lawn  is,  at  any  rate,  may  be  prevented  from 
in  such  situations,  out  of  the  ques-  being  offensive.    The  utility  of  the 
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purpose  in  sucb  cases  remoTes  any  is  thus  tliat  it  attains  its  greatest 

idea  of  the  preposterousness  or  folly  splendour  and  beauty. 

of  sudi  an  undertaking;  but  in  no  It  might  be  thought,  that  in  a  coun- 

case  wliatever,  eten  under  the  most  try  of  mountains  and  Tallies,  the  ma- 

fftFOurable  circumstances,  would  we  nagement  of  wood  would  be  more 

advise  any  improver  of  grounds  to  difficult,  and  that  its  effect,  in  an  or- 

attenipt  the  formation  of  an  artificial  namental  point  of  view,  would  be 

]ake,'n>r  the  sake  of  ornament  alone,  less  than  in  a  plain,  where  there  are 

We  hare  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  fewer  jprand  and  distinctive  features 

kind  in  Scotland  that  has  appeared  oflancbcape;  but  the  fact  is  precisely 

to  us  at  all  tolerable;  and  we  would  the  reverse.     In  hilly  ana  rugged 

almost  as  soon  advise,  as  an  improve*  countries,  the   effect   of  judicious 

ment  of  Scottish  landscape,  the  in-  planting  is  incomparably  greater  than 

troduction  of  an  artificial  mountain  in  one  that  is  flat  and  level.    One 

as  an  artificial  lake.  great  advantage  in  the  former  case 

Holding,  then,  as  we  are  disposed  is,  that  the  effect  of  planting  is  here 
to  do,  the  two  great  elements  oi  land  almost  immediate.  In  a  plain  coun- 
and  water,  in  ail  their  forms  of  hill  tr^,  wood  does  not  become  an  object 
or  mountain,  valley  or  strath,  river  or  consequence  till  the  trees  have 
or  lake,  to  be  in  themselves  unalter-  attained  a  considerable  size ;  but  a 
able— -at  least,  that  thev  are  to  be  hanging  wood  on  the  steep  side  of  a 
considered  so  when  speaking  of  Scot-  mountain  produces  an  effect  within 
tish  scenery — ^It  follows,  that  the  art  a  very  few  years  after  it  is  planted, 
of  improving  landscapes  in  this  part  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  seasons, 
of  the  world  must  be  almost  entirelv  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  come  to  a 
limited  to  the  management  of  wood,  size  sufificient  to  cover  the  ground. 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  even  the  new  plantation  is  already  an  im- 
when  so  limited,  the  art  is  either  in-  portant  object,  not  merely  in  its  own 
significant  in  itself,  or  of  small  con-  immediate  vicinity,  but  highly  oma^ 
sequence  in  regard  to  its  effects.  As  mental  to  the  district  in  every  point 
a  tree  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  from  which  it  can  be  seen, 
greatest  and  noblest  production  of  In  le?el  countries,  it  is  often  mat- 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  study  of  ter  of  great  difl&culty  to  determine 
its  nature,  and  of  all  that  is  neces-  the  sweep  and  outline  of  plantations 
sary  for  its  successful  cultivation,  is  —there  being  no  natural  features  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  guide  the  eye,  or  direct  our  endea- 
oflaiowledge,and  none  can  be  better  voursto  throw  the  plantations  into 
suited  to  employ  the  leisure  of  an  natural  and  picturesque  forms.  But 
active  and  intelligent  country  gentle-  among  the  hills,  there  is  scarcely  a 
man*  We  can  hardly,  indeed,  con-  possibility  of  going  wrong  in  this  re- 
ceive any  object  better  deserving  at-  spect  We  have  only  to  plant  sudi 
tentioDy  or  more  fitted  to  furnish  at  ground  as  is  suited  for  wood,  and 
all  times  an  inexhaustible  .fund  of  not  so  well  suited  for  any  thing  else; 
entertainment  and  delight  and  if  we  follow  this  rule,  we  shall 

We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  into  find  that  our  plantations  naturally 
the  subject  of  planting  for  profit,  assume  those  forms  which  are  most 
though  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  picturesque,  and  that  all  formality  is 
well  DO  overlooked  by  any  one  who  effectually  excluded.  ^  For  instance, 
plants  at  all.  We  speak  of  woods  where,  as  in  many  hilly  tracts,  the 
chiefly  as  matter  of  ornament;  but  mountains  are  rocky  in  their  sides 
it  fortunately  happens,  that  those  and  summits,  with  a  considerable 
.modes  of  cultivation  which  are  cal-  depth  of  soil  towards  the  bottoms, 
culated  to  render  wood  most  profit-  washed  down  bv  rains  from  the  su- 
able, are  in  general  precisely  ^ose  perior  parts,  and  with  here  and  there 
which  render  it  most  ornamental,  gutters  formed  by  the  action  of  moun« 
Every  tree,  in  order  to  attain  to  its  tain  streams, — it  is  here  almost  im- 

greatest  size  and  perfection,  should  possible  to  follow  any  rule  but  one. 

e  planted  in  a  soil  and  in  a  situation  Beginniog  at  the   line  where   the 

congenial  to  its  nature  and  habits,  mountainmeets  the  valley,  and  where 

It  is  by  this  means  only  that  it  be-  the  soil,  though  steep,  is  sure  to  be 

comes  valuable  as  an  article  of  com-  well  adapted  for  wood,  plant  up- 

merce;  and  it  is  needless  to  say^  it  wards,  as  far  as  you  can  gO;  with  fo- 
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rest  trees.    Beyond  tbat»  in  the  ere-  helps  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds, 

Tices  of  the  rocks,  plant  brushwood  which,  as  we  formerly  mentioned, 

and  low-growing  trees  of  the  hardier  often  sweep  with  great  violence  along 

kinds,  for  copse  and  scattered  bushes;  the  hollow  of  a  Scottish  strath.    In 

and  even  among  the  rocks  themselves,  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  rivers, 

ivy  and  other  creepers  may  be  intro-  where  the  adjacent  grounds  are  suf- 

duced.    Plant  your  gullies  on  both  ficientlvraisedtobe  beyond  the  reach 

sides — you  will  there  sometimes  find  of  floods,  it  may  be  desirable  to  plant 

an  extraordinary  depth  of  soil,  well  the  steep  margins  of  the  river  wiUi 

fitted  for  rearing  alt  kinds  of  wood,  fringes  of  wood,  which,  from  Uie 

If,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  some  windings  and  natural  bends  they  af- 

level  grounds  are  found  at  the  base  ford,  cannot  fail  to  furnish  many 

of  the  hills,  such  as  are  in  Scotland  beautiful  effects.     In  other  cases, 

called  haughs,  skirting  the  margin  of  where  the  haughs  or  grounds  next 

a  river,  tiiese  ought  not  to  be  planted,  the  river  are  annually  overflowed, 

but  reserved  for  cultivation  or  pas-  the  sides  of  the  valley  often  present 

ture.  a  kind  of  natural  terrace — a  short  but 

If  the  hills  ascend  more  gradually,  steep  ascent  or  bank,  of  nearly  uni- 

and  present  a  succession  of  gentle  form  height,sometimes  continued  for 

swells  and  eminences,  a  little  more  miles,    ft  has  an  exceedingly  good 

variety  may  be  introduced.     The  effect,  in  all  ca8es,to  plant  these  steep 

steeper partsmay  be  plantedas before,  banks,  leaving  the  level  ground  be- 

and  sucn  as  are  most  fitted  for  it  may  low,  and  the  gentler  slopes  above 

be  entirely  covered  with  wood.    In  them,  open,  or  divided  into  fields  by 

cases  where  a  low  round  hill  occurs  hedge-rows.    The  banks  we  allude 

among  others  that  are  high  and  rocky,  to  are  not  fit  for  any  thinf  but  plant- 

we  have  seen  it  have  a  good  effect  log ;  and  in  this  way  lana  otherwise 

to  plant  the  low  eminence  entirely  useless  can  be  made  to  produce  a 

with  wood,  as  it  forms  a  fine  contrast  most  profitable  crop,  while  in  no  si- 

with  the  bare  and  rocky  summits  tuation  is  it  possible  to  produce  so 

towering  above  it    In  other  cases,  great  an  effect  with  wood  at  so  small 

it  may  have  a  good  effect  to  leave  an  expense.     Economy  and  taste 

the  sloping  sides  of  an  eminence  in  therefore  join  in  recommending  the 

pasture,  or  Md  out  in  corn-fields,  practice. 

and  cover  its  top  with  a  crown  of  It  is  obvious,  that  by  following  the 
firs,  which,  by  its  dark  and  sombre  course  that  is  here  pointed  out,  it  is 
hue,  contrasts  well  with  the  more  easily  possible,  without  sacrificing  a 
cheerful  colours  of  the  slopes  below,  single  acre  of  really  good  and  culU va- 
in a  third  case^  an  eminence  may  be  bleland,to  introduce  anextraordinary 
surrounded  by  a  belt  suited  to  the  improvement  not  merely  into  detach- 
slope  of  the  ^ound,  and  the  flat  top  ed  spots,  but  whole  districts  of  coun- 
left  open,  or  it  may  have  a  good  ef-  try.  Indeed,  in  a  great  many  parts  of 
feet  to  leave  two  or  three  green  Scotland,  this  has  already  been  done; 
knolls  covered  only  with  the  verdant  need  I  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
turf,  and  merely  divided  by  planting  valleys  of  the  Nith,  the  Clyde,  and 
up  the  hollows  between  them.  the  Tweed,  and  some  of  their  tribu« 

In  most  valleys,  the  ground  next  to  tary  streams  ?  In  some,  the  planta- 

theriverconsistsofalluvia]soi],form-  tions  upon  their  banks  have  been 

ed  by  the|;radual  deposition  of  floods,  made  at  so  remote  a  period,  that  we 

This  is  m  general  the  richest  and  hardly  think  of  the  time  when  they 

most  productive  land  in  the  countrv,  did  not  exist,  and  look  upon  the 

and  is  too  valuable  to  be  planted;  beautiful  scenery  which  we  see,  as 

and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  in  an  naturally  belonging  to  the  country 

ornamental  point  of  view,  as  it  is  through  which  we  are  travelling; 

highly  desirable,  for   the   sake  of  instead  of  what  is  really  the  case, 

beauty,  that  these  richbottoms  should  that  it  is  the  effect  of  many  successive 

be  kept  comparatively  open.    This,  improvements,  continued  through  a 

however,  doesnot  prevent,  when  the  great  length  of  time,  and  by  succes- 

breadth  of  the  valley  admits,  the  sive  generations.     In  otiier  cases, 

plantmg  of  hedge-rows,  or  detached  we  find  such  improvements  actually 

timber,  in  proper  situations,  which  in  a  state  of  progress.    In  some  rare 

both  gives  vanety  to  the  views,  and  cases,  we  find  the  most  splendid 
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scenes  created^  as  by  art  magic,  ia 
the  course  of  our  own  recollection, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  one  enterprising 
indi?idual. 

Hardly  in  any  case  whatever  has 
the  utmost  been  done  that  might  be 
done;  and  what  has  been  ever  ac- 
complished in  one  case,  might,  with 
a  little  immediate  trouble  and  ex- 
pense— but  ultimately  with  great 
gain — be  accomplished  in  all.  Give 
us  any  sort  of  a  river,  with  banks  of 
any  description  you  please,  whether 
rocky  or  level,  steep  or  gently  slo- 
ping, and  ffive  us  the  necessary  com- 
mand of  land  and  funds,  and  we 
would  undertake,  by  means  of  wood, 
judiciously  and  economically  plant- 
ed, to  produce,  in  no  very  long 
period  of  years,  a  series  of  scenes  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  our 
(Object  is  much  more  extensive  and 
TBatf  than  the  mere  decoration  of  the 
;grounds  of  one  individual  residence, 
or  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  a  single 
.«pot,  from  which  the  public  at  larf^e 
are  to  be  carefully  excluded.  We 
leave  this  to  the  ^capability  men, 
whose  profession  it  is,  and  we  wish 
them  all  sort  of  success  in  their 
^aliours,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
highly  useful  and  meritorious.  We, 
on  tbie  contrary,  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  the  general  improvement  and 
decoration  of  the  whole  country;  we 
wish  to  bring  out  the  capabilities  of 
the  whole  of  Scotland — to  exhibit 
her  beauties,  not  to  the  rich  and 
great  only,  but  to  the  poorest  peasant 
who  treads  her  soil — to  delight  the 
eyes  and  gratify  the  feelings,  the 
senses,  and  the  understandings  of  the 
humblest  traveller  who  plods  his 
weary  way  along  our  h^h-roads, 
over  our  trackless  mountains,  or 
through  our  devious  glens. 

We  wish  that  we  were  endowed 
with  the  persuasive  genius  of  our 
native  bard,  who,  by  the  petition 
addressed  by  him,  in  name  of  Bruar 
'Water,  to  his  Grace  of  Athol,  induced 
that  revered  and  patriotic  nobleman 
to  clothe  its  waste  and  sterile  banks 
widi  a  graceful  covering  of  wood. 
We  would  address  to  all  who  have 
the  power— to  every  proprietor  of 
soil  tnroughout  broad  Scotland,  from 
the  humblest  portioner  of  the  hum- 
blest village,  up  to  the  lord  of  mil- 
lions, whose  possessions  extend  from 
tea  to  sea,  this  exhortation— ^plianf/ 
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plant !  plant !  If  you  would  improve 
and  beautify  your  estate,  plant  /  If 
you  would  improve  and  beautify 
your  country,  plant !  If  you  would 
enjoy  the  greatest  and  the  purest  of 
all  pleasures,  plant  I  If  you  would 
increase  the  comfort,  the  wealth, 
and  the  happiness  of  your  children's 
children,  plant !  In  short,  our  advice 
would  be  that  of  old  Dumbiedykes 
What^e  said  on  his  death-bed  to  his 
son  Jock,  we  would  say  to  one  and 
all :  "  Whenever  you  have  naething 
else  to  do,  aye  be  sticking  in  a  tree : 
it  will  [be  growing  when  ye  are 
sleeping." 

This  subject  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  and  we  might  enforce 
our  doctrine  by  more  and  greater 
arguments  than  we  have  time  or 
space  to  introduce  in  thi»  slight 
essay.  Let  us  not  lay  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  our  souls^  because 
Scotland  is  not  now  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dr 
Johnson;  because  we  have,  though 
exceedingly  angry  at  his  sarcasms, 
wisely  profited  hy  them,  and  planted 
much  within  the  last  half  century, 
that  therefore  we  have  done  enough 
and  planted  enough;  and  that  we 
may  now  rest  from  this  species  of 
labour.  We  say,  not  the  half^not 
the  tenth  part  has  been  done,  that 
the  country  would  require,  either  in 
point  of  ornament  or  shelter,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce.  Is  it  not 
strange,  that  with  so  much  land,  fitted 
exclusively  for  the  growth  of  wood, 
as  Scotland  possesses,  she  does  not 
possess  as  much  oak  at  this  moment 
as  would  serve  our  dockyards  for  a 
single  year;  and  that  all  the  wood 
used  within  the  kingdom,  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  dwelling  above  the 
goorest  cottage,  must  necessarily  be 
rought  from  a  foreign  country  ? 
But  to  return  from  this  digression 
— next  to  planting,  the  next  neces- 
sary part  of  the  management  and 
rearing  of  woods,  both  with  a  view 
to  ornament  and  utility,  is  thinning* 
If  our  exhortation  to  proprietors  is 
to  plant,  our  exhortation  to  those  who 
have  planted,  or  who  have  woods 
left  to  their  care,  which  have  been 
planted  by  others,  is— cuf,  cut,  cut! 
If  we  have  erred  in  not  sufiSciently 
planting,  we  have  equally,  perhaps 
even  more  atrociously  erred,  in  not 
sufficiently  tiiinning.  In  order  to 
understand  the  benefits,  or  rather 
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the  necessity  of  tlunnin£  it  is  quite  attained  a  greater  &ge  and  large  Bize« 
unnecessary  to  ^o  very  Seep  into  the  the  cutUn^  of  every  tree  is  a  matter 
fitudy  of  the  physiology  of  plants,  of  some  importance,  and  there  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  often  occasion  of  doubt  which  of  two 
in  trees,  its  elaboration  by  the  leaves,  trees,  standing  too  near  each  other, 
which  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  or  ought  to  be  cut,  and  whidi  ought  to 
its  descent  to  lay  a  deposit  of  woody  be  left  In  ornamental  wood  near  a 
fibre.  It  is  enough  to  know,  that  no  residence,  this  is  a  matter  upon 
tree  can  thrive  without  having  room  which  a  proprietor  alone  can  pro- 
to  spread  its  roots  below  and  its  perly  decide.  The  office  is  too  re- 
branches above.  The  one  is  neces-  sponsible  to  be  committed  to  acoun* 
flary  for  collecting  its  appropriate  try  carpenter  or  overseer, 
food  from  the  juices  of  the  soil ;  the  No  rules  can  be  given  for  the  thin- 
other  for  converting  that  food  into  ning  of  ornamental  wood.  Every 
nourishment^  for  the  promotion  of  thing  depends  on  the  circumstances* 
its  growth.  Neither  of  these  objects  the  situation,  the  object  in  view. 
CAn  be  attained,  if  the  tree  is  cramped  Let  a  plan  be  formed,  and  let  it  be 
and  confined  by  other  trees  in  its  considered  whether  we  wish  to  have 
neighbourhood.  The  proper  rule  in  a  wood  as  close  as  the  trees  will 
all  cases  is--look  at  the  branches,  grow,  or  an  open  grove  with  glades 
and  see  that  they  do  not  touch,  or  and  vistas,  and  the  trees  thrown  into 
press  upon  the  other  trees  around,  groups,  or  merely  detached  trees 
If  tbey  do  not,  then  there  is  reason  and  open  dispositions  to  afford  va- 
to  believe  that  the  tree  has  room  to  riety  to  a  lawn.  We  must  consider 
spread  its  roots;  for  the  roots  in  before  we  make  an  opening,  what 
general  spread  below,  nearly  in  the  will  be  its  form  and  effect,  and  what 
same  extent  as  the  branches  above,  objects  will  be  seen  through  and  be- 
But  if  the  branches  are  pressed  above,  hind  it.  A  wood  before  it  is  thinned 
then  we  may  be  satisfied  Uiat  it  is  is  like  ablockof  marble,  from  which 
necessary  to  thin.  a  vast  variety  of  figures  may  be  cut; 

Many  people  think  it  necessary  and  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  as 

that  woods  should  be  more  close  artists,  working  not  with  the  insigni- 

and  thick  in  exposed  than  in  shelter-  ficant  tools  of  man's  invention,  out 

ed  situations ;  but  the  very  reverse  with  the  mighty  materials  of  nature, 

of  this  is  the  case.    In  exposed  and  The  art  is  not  to  be  practised  with 

high  situations,  the    trees  require  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of 

more  head  room  than  in  those  which  landscape  painting,  and  a  familiarity 

are  low  and  sheltered,  being  not  only  with  the   effects  exhibited   in  the 

hurt  by  touching  and  pressing  on  works  of  the  best  masters  in  ^that 

each  other,  but  also  by  their  lashing  department    It  even  affords  room 

one  another  with  their  branches  du-  for  the  exercise  of  genius,  or  tliat 

•  ring  violent  winds.    In  such  places,  species  of  taste  which  is  akin  to  ge- 

therefore,  they  require  more  than  in  nius,  not  less  so  perhaps  than  tiie 

any  other  to  stand  in  "  open  order,**  kindred  art  of  the  painter.    In  prac- 

not  merely  that  they  may  not  touch,  tice,  it  requires  no  little  study  and 

but  that  they  may  have  room  to  play  no  small  degree  of  consideration.  In 

without  injury,  during  the  pre  valence  cases  where  it  is  practised  with  suc- 

of  tempests.  cess,  it  affords  the  highest  degree 

The  operation  of  thinning  is  a  la-  of  delight  When  a  plan  has  been 
borious  one,  and  where  woods  are  carefully  formed,  and  is  steadily  car- 
extensive  requires  constant,  assidu-  ried  into  execution,  we  have  our- 
ous,  persevering  exertion,  year  after  selves  (for  we  have  been  amateurs 
year.  It  also  requires  judgment,  and,  in  the  art  in  a  small  way)  experien- 
where  ornament  and  beauty  are  ob-  ced  the  satisfaction,  the  surprise,  al- 
jects  to  be  attended  to,  no  small  por-  most  the  ecstasy,  which  attend  its 
tion  of  taste.  Among  younger  woods,  successful  evoitUion-^when  one  after 
the  choice  of  plants  to  be  left  and  to  another  of  the  obstructions  is  le- 
be^  cut,  is  comparatively  easy,  the  moved,  and  one  after  another  of  our 
object  being  to  cut  the  feeble,  the  favourite  objects  is  seen  for  the 
sickly,  the  ill-grown,  the  deformed,  first  time  in  its  proper  point  of  view, 
and  leave  the  healthy  and  more  per-  imtil  the  whole  scene  which  bad 
feet  plants,  But  when  the  wood  has  been  preconceived  by  the  prophetic 
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eye  of  taste»  is  made  to  stand  forth 
entire  in  all  its  completeness  and  all 
its  loveliness. 

Besides  the  other  qualities  which 
the  successful  performance  of  thin- 
ning requires,  no  one  is  more  neces- 
sary than  a  certain  species  of  cour- 
age and  firmness.  In  order  to  carry 
into  execution  a  plan  of  uniform 
character,  such  as  every  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  landscape  scenery 
ought  to  he,  it  will  often  he  neces- 
sary to  doom  to  the  axe  many  a 
beautiful  and  promising  plant;  and 
misgivings  may  sometimes  come  over 
the  mind  of  the  sternest  improver, 
whether  he  is  really  pursumg  the 
proper  course — ^whether  another  and 
a  more  beautiful  picture  might  not 
be  formed,  by  leaving  another  class 
of  objects,  and  by  cutting  out  some 
that  he  has  determined  to  spare.  He 
may  have  many  doubts,  whether  he 
should  leave  in  one  spot  a  handsome 
beech  or  plane,  or  a  promising  and 
thriving  oak.  He  may  even  be  sorely 
tried  by  the  petitions  and  solicita- 
tions  of  tlie  youn^  and  the  fair,  to 
spare  this  or  that  favourite  which  he 
has  doomed  to  destruction,  and  of 
which  his  plan  demands  the  entire 
removal.  But  after  all,  the  decision 
must  be  made ;  the  resolution,  once 
cautiously  formed,  must  be  adhered 
to;  the  directing  mind  must  throw 
aside  all  these  weak  compunctious 
visitings;  and  his  commands,  once 
issued,  must  be  absolute  and  despo- 
tic. 

In  cutting,  we  are  not  merely  to 
consider  the  immediate  effect  We 
are  to  consider  that  a  tree  never 
stands  still.  We  must  not  limit  our 
view  to]the  present,  but  look  forward 
to  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  future 
growth.  Keeping  this  in  view,  an 
experienced  woodman  will  often 
find  it  necessary  or  expedient  to 
carry  the  thinning  operation  farther 
than  the  mere  landscape  amateur, 
jud^ngfrom  immediate  effect,  would 
desire.  He  is  not  alarmed,  in  ^in« 
niog  a  young  and  thriving  wood, 
when  he  finds  that  the  removal  of  a 
particular  tree  or  trees  has  left  rather 
a  larger  gap  than  he  had  anticipated, 
or  that  some  of  bis  newly  thinned 
trees  are  rather  more  bare  of 
branches  than  a  lover  of  beauty 
would  desire.  He  knows  that  in  a 
few  years  at  the  most  these  apparent 
defects   will    dlMPPear,   mi   the 


growth  of  one  or  two  seasons  will 
be  sufficient  to  remove  much  of  Uiis 
bareness,  fill  up  the  unsightly  gaps, 
give  a  fulness  and  roundness  to  the 
forms,  take  away  th^  hard  and  raw 
effect  of  recent  cutting,  and  restore 
the  rich  and  harmonious  appearance 
of  old  and  natural  wood. 

One  important  matter  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  country  residence, 
must  always  be  the  walks.  The 
formation  of  these  must  go  hand  and 
hand  with  every  thing  else.  It  is  al- 
ways desirable,  in  laying  out  new 
plantations,  to  leave  walks  or  drives 
tfairough  them,  by  which  they  may 
be  accessible  at  all  times,  so  that 
their  state  and  progress  may  be  more 
easily  ascertained,  and  so  as  shelter- 
ed walks  may  be  had  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  increase  in  growth.  Some* 
times,  when  this  has  been  neglected^ 
or  when  the  original  walks  are  found 
insufficient^  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
new  ones.  In  all  cases  the  object  is 
the  same,  to  obtain  an  easy  access 
through  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  grounds,  and  particularly  to  those 
points  where  the  best  and  most  ex- 
tensive views  are  to  be  had^  or  where 
any  particular  scene  or  object  exista 
that  may  deserve  the  attention  of  a 
visitor.  With  this  view,  paths  should 
be  cut  in  a  winding  manner,  and 
with  an  easy  ascent,  so  as  to  afford 
access  to  the  highest  wooded  pro* 
minences  in  the  hills.  It  will  gene* 
rally  be  desirable  to  have  these  ter- 
minated by  a  seat,  where  an  opening 
may  be  made  in  the  wood  to  afford  a 
view ;  and  seats  may  be  disposed  al 
various  points,  so  as  to  afford  at  the 
same  time  rest  to  the  weary,  and  va- 
riety of  prospect  to  lovers  of  the  pio 
turesque.  The  banks  of  a  nver 
ought  in  all  cases  to  be  made  acces* 
sible  by  some  kind  of  walk  or  road  ; 
and  every  steep  bank,  or  banging 
wood,  should  be  intersected  with 
walks  in  all  directions.  These  paths 
through  the  woods  should  not  be 
made  like  garden  walks,  covered 
with  gravel,  and  kept  trim  by  the 
hoe  and  the  roller.  The  expense  of 
keeping  walks  in  this  style,  if  they 
are  as  extensive  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  be,  is  quite  enormous;  and 
putting  expense  out  of  the  question, 
they  are  not  in  character  with  wood- 
land scenery,  which  ought  to  be  na* 
tural  and  easy,  not  associated  with 
the  idea  of  any  great  labour  in  the 
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keeping.  We  would  have  them,  both 
on  the  score  of  economy  and  taste, 
to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the 
ordinary  footpaths,  formed  by  the 
passage  of  the  country  people  and 
labourers ;  and  the  only  way  we 
know  of  making  them  look  like  this, 
is  that  they  should  actually  be  so. 
We  have  no  idea  of  that  dull  aristo- 
cratic and  selfish  spirit  which  would 
exclude  servants  and  labourers  from 
the  grounds  of  a  gentleman  or  noble- 
man's place.    On  the  contrary,  if  toe 
had  a  place  of  our  own,  the  greater 
and  more  splendid  it  might  oe,  we 
would  think  it  the  more  desirable 
that  its  beauties  should  be  seen  and 
appreciated  by  all  and  sundry.    We 
would   think  that  our  lawns  and 
walks    acquired   an    accession   of 
cheerfulness  by  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  human  figures  gliding 
among     the    trees,    or    appearing 
through  the  openings.    We  would 
have  no  objection,  and  would  even 
enjoy,  to  hear  amidst  these  scenes 

'*  The  ploughman*!  whistle,  or  the  milk- 
maid's «ODg ;" 

and  hard  would  be  his  heart  who 
would  refuse  the  accommodation  of 
a  rustic  seat  to  "  talking  are  or  whis- 
pering lovers."  We  would  delight  to 
see  the  sons  and  daughters  of  labour, 
upon  the  morning  or  afternoon  of 
their  weekly  holydays,  coming  in 
little  parties  and  in  their  best  array, 
wiUi  content  in  their  looks  and  re- 
spect in  their  demeanour,  to  survey 
the  beauties  which  nature  has  spread, 
and  wldch  should  be  enjoyed  alike 
by  all. 

By  allowing  your  walks  and  foot- 
paths through  the  woods  to  be  used 
oy  the  labourers,  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  their  work,  thejr  will 
be  kept  plain  and  beaten,  and  just  in 
that  state  that  is  desirable  for  a  foot- 
path. If  not  used  in  this  way,  they 
will  soon  become  overgrown  with 
mss  and  weeds,  and  will  require  to 
be  cleaned  two  or  three  times  a-year 
by  hand  labour,  an  expense  which 
will  be  almost  entirely  saved  by  fol- 
lowing the  simple  plan  we  have 
mentioned.  Nothing  more  will  be 
necessary  than  to  go  over  them  once 
a-year,  and  repair  any  little  damage 
tiia^  accident  may  have  occasioned, 
by  removing  stones  and  other  rub- 
bish which  may  have  fallen  down 
^pon  them;  for  tliie  a  very  little  at- 


tention will  8Uffice,after  the  paths  are 
once  brought  into  a  proper  state. 

There  is  one  feature  in  scenery, 
which  has  received  little  or  no  atten- 
tion from  our  professed  landscape 
improvers,  but  which  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  omit  in  any  account 
professing  to  treat  of  the  scenery 
and  landscape  of  Scotland.  We  al- 
lude to  the  glens  and  ravines,  with 
which  almost  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try abounds,  both  in  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands,  formed  by  the  narrow 
beds  and  more  or  less  precipitous 
banks  of  those  innumeraole  rivulets 
and  mountain  streams,  by  which  the 
hilly  grounds  are  everywhere  in- 
dented and  intersected.  The  diarac- 
ters  of  these  glens  are  as  diverse  as 
that  of  the  countries  they  intersect, 
varying  from  the  mildest  and  richest 
beauty,  up  to  the  sublime  of  savage 
horror.  Rock,  wood,  and  water, 
form  the  materials  of  them  all,  but 
these  are  combined  in  a  variety  that 
may  well  be  called  infinite.  In  Glen- 
coe,  we  see  every  variety  of  rugged 
and  precipitous  rocks,  frowning 
around  in  terrific  majesty.  In  the 
ravine  of  the  Foyers,  this  is  combined 
with  the  rush  and  roar  of  mighty 
cataracts.  Less  terrific  than  these, 
are  the  ravine  and  falls  already  men- 
tioned of  Bruar,  the  Cauldron  Linn 
upon  the  Devon,  and  various  parts  of 
Glen  Tilt,  where  the  scenes  formed 
by  precipitous  rocks  and  foaming 
waterfalls,  are  softened  and  ahadea 
by  overhanging  woods  and  vocal 
groves.  From  these  we  pass  to  the 
fairy  bowers  of  Moness,  the  far-fa- 
med Birks  of  Aberfeldy,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  by  our  rustic  bard  is 
not  more  poetical  than  literally  cor- 
rect 

**  The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa*«^ 
The  foaming  stream  deep  roaring  fi&'s, 
O'erbuDg  wi*  fragrant  spreading  thaws, 
llie  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

"  The  hoary  cliffs  arecrown*d  wi' flowers, 
White  o*er  the  linns  the  bumie  pours. 
And  rising  weets  wi*  misty  showers 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy." 

From  these  scenes,  in  which  the 
sublime  and  the  picturesque  are 
blended  in  happiest  union  with  the 
beautiful,  we  may  descend,  without 
much  feeling  of  regret,  to  those 
quieter  scenes  of  gentle  beauty  to 
be  found  so  often  in  the  deep  wind* 
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ings  of  our  lowland  valleys.    Need 
we  do  more  than  mention  the  classic 
retreats  of  Roslin  and  Hawthorn- 
den?    These  are  well  known,  and 
generally  Tisited  by  all  strangers  of 
taste ;  but  they  are  mereiy  a  speci- 
men, a  favourable  one  perhaps,  of  a 
kind  of  scenery  which,  to  one  who 
is  fond  of  exploring  nature's  secret 
haunts,  may  be  found  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  places  in  the  Scot- 
tish lowlands,  many  of  which  are 
little  knowp  or  heard  of  even  among 
those  who  live  Within  a  few  miles 
of  them.  One  such  we  know,  which, 
without  any  pretensions  to  ^ndeur 
of  character,  or  ^eatness  ot  dimen- 
sion, contains  within  a  very  narrow 
space,  almost  every  variety  of  pic- 
turesque beauty.  In  one  turn  of  the 
valley,  the  rivulet  winds  round  a 
mass  of  rock,  forming  a  peninsula, 
on  which  grows  and  nourishes  a  vi- 
gorous oak,  fed  by  .the  scanty  soil 
with  which  the  rock  is  covered; 
while  other  aged  trees,  spreading 
their   branches   over   the   rushing 
stream,  form  a  grateful  shade  imper- 
vious even  )it  noon- day.    In  another 
spot,  a  space  of  level  ground  affords 
room  for  two  or  three  smiling  cot- 
tages, whose   whitened  walls  and 
smoking  chimneys  give  this  part  of 
the  vaUey  a  look  of  cheerfulness  and 
happy  retirement    Behind  this,  but 
quite  out  of  sight  of  the  cottages,  the 
rivulet  precipitates  itself  into  a  dark- 
some den,  forming  a  cascade  of  no 
great  height,  but  tne  sound  of  which 
IS  reverberated  from  the  opposite 
rocks,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the 
effect  of  a  much  larger  fall.    The 
opposite  bank,  above  the  rocks,  is 
steep  and  high,  covered  with  hazels 
and  other  brushwood,  while  a  few 
picturesque  firs,  happily  placed,  vary 
Its  outline,  and  offer  good  objects 
for  Uie  pencil.    Farther  up,  the  ri- 
vulet works  its  way  over  a  rocky 
but  not  a  steep  bed,  round  another 
field  or  haugh  overhung  with  woods, 
chiefly  oak,  growing  upon  the  sur- 
rounding banks.    From  this  we  pass 
to  another  narrow  den,  where  a  rus- 
tic bridge  has  been  thrown  across, 
just  below  another  little  fall  entirely 
shaded  with  <raks  and  hazels.  Above 
this,  on  one  side,  we  have  a  small 
but  neat  picturesque  plat  of  peen- 
sward,  girt  round  wim  magnificent 
oaks,  through   which  we  see  the 
riTulet  brawling  down  its    rocky 


course;  and  beyond  it  a  fine  hang- 
ing bank  of  wood  of  considerable 
height,  almost  excluding  the  light  of 
the  sun.  The  wood  on  the  other 
side  is  thinner,  and  of  no  great 
depth,  but  the  trees  are  of  consider- 
able age  and  dimensions.  This  green 
plat,  with  its  accompaniments,  have 
struck  more  than  one,  as  suited  to 
the  performance  of  the  play  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Passing  from  this  scene,  we  have 
on  the  left  a  frowning  rock  of  consi- 
derable height  Part  of  this  is  bare 
and  overhanging;  on  either  side  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  rock,  par- 
tially covered  with  soil  and  shaded 
by  trees,  some  of  them  bent  and 
hanging  over  in  picturesque  and  va- 
ried forms ;  the  peeps  and  views 
through  which  at  various  points, 
might  afford  endless  studies  to  the 
young  painter. 

Above  this,  we  have  another  glade 
or  opening^,  the  steep  banks  opposite 
covered  with  wood,  and  shewing  oc- 
casional points  of  rock  and  trees,  in 
conspicuous  and  picturesque  posi- 
tions. Another  turn  of  the  glen 
brings  us  just  over  a  third  fall,  or 
rather  rapid,  which  we  hear  only, 
but  do  not  perfectly  see,  owing  to 
the  steepness  of  the  bank  and  the 
thickness  of  the  underwood.  The 
effect  of  the  rushing  water  here,  join-* 
ed  with  the  shade  of  the  trees,  is  re- 
freshing, and  invites  to  rest  on  one 
of  the  numerous  seats.  Farther  on 
we  have  another  den,  still  narrower 
and  darker  than  any  of  the  preceding^ 
at  the  head  of  which  we  have  a 
fourth  fall  entirely  closed  in  witit 
rocks,  trees,  and  undergrowth.  No-t 
thing  can  exceed  the  coolness  and 
the  sense  of  entire  seclusion  inspired 
by  thi^  scene,  when  we  descend  ta 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  panting^ 
summer's  day.  Above  this  pointy  the 
country  opens,  the  glen  loses  its  cha^ 
racter  of  seclusion,  and  tiie  rivulet 
appears  to  wind  through  fields  of  a 
tame  and  ordinary  cast.  In  return-, 
ing,  however,  we  have  an  opportu-^ 
nity  of  viewing  the  same  objects  from 
above,  in  totally  different  points  of 
view,  from  which  they  sometimes 
appear  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
tiie  happiest  effects ;  every  step  we 
take  aJSording  a  different  comoina^ 
tion. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  tired 
of  tbe  minuteness  of  this  descrip^ 
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lion,  which  hfts  been  giren  only  to  Such  was,  when  we  first  recollect 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  it,  that  beautiful  glen;  whose  wind- 
scenery  we  tdlude  to,  and  to  direct  ings  discovered  scenes,  such  as  no 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  kind  lordly  park,  dressed  b  v  the  art  of  the 
of  beauty,  which  we  think  deserves  gardener,  could  ever  boast.  It  was 
more  to  be  cultivated  than  it  has  the  haunt  of  youthful  genius,*  and 
been.  There  are  few  estates  of  any  its  memory  came  over  the  **  spirit  of 
extent  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  in  his  dream,"  in  far  distant  and  less 
which  more  than  one  scene  of  Uiis  genial  climes.  But  in  an  evil  hour  it 
description  may  not  be  found ;  some  attracted  the  notice  of  an  improving 
of  them  entirely  neglected*-some  proprietor.  Orders  were  given  to 
worse  than  neglected,and  all  of  them  enclose  and  plant  it.  It  was  enclosed 
capable,  bv  a  little  care,  of  being  and  planted  accordingly  ij^alks  were 
converted  into  scenes  of  very  Gons&  formed,  and  an  ornamental  oot- 
derable  beauty.  tage  built,  all  according  to  rule. 
In  the  treatment  of  such  scenes,  But  nature  abhors  all  such  vi^nt 
we  would  advise  strenuously  against  measures— all  such  iweepmg  r^ 
one  error  which  we  shall  now  pro-  forms.  She  has  had  her  revenge— 
ceed  to  point  out  Some  proprie-  the  elen  is  shut  up,  and  the  pablic 
tor6,  finding  a  glen  to  be  bare  and  na«  excluded.  They  need  not  regret 
ked,  have  thought  that  the  only  thing  the  exclusion— its  beauty  is  utterly 
necessary  to  improve  it  is  to  plant  destroyed. 

it  up  entirely  with  wood;  Ihe  con«  Wherever  scenes  of  this  kind  exisl^ 

sequence  of  which  has  been,  to  con-  they  should  be  dealt  with  tenderly, 

vert  it  into  an  impenetrable  thidcet.  Nature  may  be  assisted  and  led;  and 

through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  even  in  her  wildest  haunts,  she  may 

cannot  pierce ;  and  where  no  view,  be  wooed  to  display  some  of  her 

either  of  rock,  wood,  or  water,  can  most  magical  graces;  but  if  we  try 

by  any  possibility  be  seen  at  any  one  to  compel  her  by  force^  or  to  em« 

point.    One  instance   of  this   we  brace  her  too  closely,  she  is  sure  to 

Knew,  in  the  case  of  a  scene  of  sur-  give  us  the  slip,  and  the  result  wiU 

passing  beauty,  which,  in  our  young-  be  disappointment.    Such  a  glen  as 

er  days,  used  to  be  our  resort  and  we  have  described,  ought  on  no 

our  delight.    It  was  wooded  just  account  to  be  enclosed.    It  can  only 

suflicienUy  for  ornament.    Its  steep  be  kept  in  its  proper  state,  by  being 

banks  were  hung  with  birches  and  pastured  with  cattle.    The  scythe 

hazles,  where  giddy  paths  afforded  and  the  hoe  never  ought  to  enter  it. 

the  shepherd-boys  access  to  the  nut  In  summer,  cattle  finda  proftiaisB  sf 

bushes.    The   haughs  and  gentler  food  m  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the 

slopes  were  covered  with  the  most  glens,  when  the  other  pastures  are 

beautiful  greensward,affiNrding  a  rich  burnt  up  or  exhausted.    By  being 

pasturage  for  the  cows  of  the  neigh-  pastured,  their  vegetation  is  preveas* 

bouring  farm.   Trees  of  lofty  growth  ed  from  degenerating  into       * 


crownedseveralof  tbeheights,stand-  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  arti-^ 

lag  out  as  giants  to  ffuard  the  fairy  ficial  cutting,  which  would  both  be 

soenes  below;   while  the   rivulet  intolerably  troublesome,  and  after 

winded,  murmured,  and  sported  in  all,  would  not  answer  the  pnipese* 

dl  the  varieties  so  well  described  by  Sheep,  which  are  the  proper  inbih 

^^  bitants  of  a  lawn,  are  not  so  proper 


,,  ,^.  in  a  glen,  as  they  tear  their  woolly 

"  Whilst  o'er  a  lien  the  bnntie  plsjed,  coats  among  the  rocks  and  bttthes^ 

As  through  tke  glen  it  wimpled ;  The  objection  generally  made  toea^ 

^^. "^"^ * ^^y  «?."  'f  "^y^*  tie  is,  that  they  destroy  the  walks; 

WMi^-^?  •  "^^l^  **-"IS^  but  if  these  are  formed  in  the  wmj 

w^  ifl"*^*"^  i!  ^^  ■? "^  "^  ^«  h«ve  mentioned,  this  ebjecHoi 

V^^^^J^t^^twTV  ^«^«-  Thewslkssbo«ldl5i^ 

Wiules  cooku  underneath  the  brses,  fAAt«^k-.  o»iiif  *kiMP«-A««i«.4.«^» 

Below  the  spreading  hazel,  footeaths ;  mid  if  they  are  con^Miyy 

UnsiS  that nicUt."  "»•«"  "ASf ^ "^^  soenbeeo-e 

so  hard,  that  the  cattle  emmet  injure 

•  Leydev. 
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them.  In  a  picturesque  point  of  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
Tiew,  we  know  nothing  that  looks  it.  But  if  we  had  our  choice,  we 
better  than  cattle  browsing  quietly  confess  we  would  prefer  the  oak  as 
in  a  glen,  or  retiring  from  the  heat  of  the  predominating  tree,  and  as  more 
a  burning  sun,  standing  in  a  pool  suitable  to  glen  scenery  than  any 
under  a  canopy  of  overahadinff  trees  other.  The  rounder  and  softer  leaf- 
favourite  subject  in  the  pictures  age  of  the  ash  is  less  in  character 


of  Claude — ^affording  one  of  the  most  with  rugged  banks  and  steep  preci- 

perfect  images  of  refreshing  repose  pices,  and  nothing  agrees  with  these 

and  rural  quiet.  oetter  than  the  oak.  The  larch  ought 

If  our  glen  is  bare  of  wood,  it  to  be  introduced  sparingly;  some- 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  planted  up  times  the  dark  and  taper  cones  of 
entu'ely.  The  proper  cbiu'acter  of  a  the  spruce,  produce  a  happy  effect 
glen  is  variety,  which  it  affords  in  a  among  other  wood;  but  by  far  tiie 
greater  d^ee  than  any  other  de«  most  picturesque  of  the  pine  tribe  Is 
scription  of  acenery ;  and  our  object  the  Scotch  fir,  when  it  can  be  brought 
should  be  to  preserve,  and,  if  possi-  to  a  sufficient  age  and  stature,  ndsmg 
ble,  improve  this  character,  by  mtro-  its  thick  and  broad  pyramidal  top 
duciBg  glades  and  openings,  through  over  the  heads  of  other  trees, 
wluch  ibe  rocks  and  wooded  parts  The  variety  and  beauty  of  a  glen 
may  be  seen  to  advantage.  Ingener-  is  not  confined  to  a  single  season  of 
al,  the  rule  is,  to  plant  the  steep  the  year ;  but  almost  every  succes- 
banks,  and  leave  every  level  spot  sive  month  shews  it  in  a  different 
open  for  pasture  and  tor  view.  If  aspect.  Even  Jn  winter,  it  is  not 
the  banks  are  too  steep  for  lar^e-  without  its  peculiar  beauties,  when 
sized  wood,  let  them  be  planted  with  tiie  trees,  aeprired  of  their  leafy 
liazel,  birch,  mountaiin-ash,  and  other  covering,  shew,  more  distinctly  than 
shrubby  trees,  suited  to  the  soil  and  at  any  other  season,  their  infinitely 
situation.  Introduce  occasionally  varied  ramifications,  and  exhibit  a 
hollies,  hawthorns,  sloes,  (the  foliage  degree  of  intricacy  of  form  that  has 
of  which  exceedingly  resembles  the  hardly  attracted  the  attention  it  de- 
myrtle,)  dog-roses,  blackberries,  and  serves,  as  one  of  the  modes  of  natiini 
brambles.    On  no  account  introduce  beauty. 

laurels,  or  any  exotic  plant  or  shrub.  This  is  never  so  striking  as  after  a 

as  this  destroys  the  f eelin^  of  na^ura^  foil  of  snow,  or  hoar-frost,  when 

nes$ ;  and  suggests  the  idea  which  every  branch  and  twig  appears  like 

we  have  i^  along  endeavoured  to  a  piece  of  coral,  or  like  the  moat 

avoid,  that  here  we  are  indebted  to  beautiful  cuttings  of  paper.    At  thia 

the  art  of  the  gardener.    If  the  rocks  time,  also,  the  icicles  formed  on  the 

are  bold  and  prominent,  let  them  be  rocks  and  sides  of  the  overhanging 

seen  in  all  their  nakedness.    If  of  a  steeps,  assume  the  most  fantastic 

tamer  description,  and  not  remark-  forms,  like  those  of  stalactites,  or 

able  in  their  contour,  they  may  be  the  roots   of  enormous  trees.    In 

hung  with  some  common  creepers,  spring,  before  the  trees  have  assum- 

Let  an  old  stump  here  and  there  be  ed  their  full  foliage,  the  glens  put  on 

decorated  with  Irish  ivy.    In  some  another  form  ef  beauty.    We  have 

wild  part  of  the  glen,  leave  a  part  of  seen,  at  this  season,  every  bank  in  a 

the  bank  covered  with  ferns,  or  perfect  blow  with  primroses  and 

shagged   with  thorns,   briars,  and  daisies ;  the  rocks  hung  with  gerani- 

furze ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss,  if  in  ums,  blue  bells,  and  other  wild  flow- 

a  marshy  spot  the  edges  of  your  ers;  the  hawthorn  covered  with  its 

brook  are  ornamented  with  queen  of  rich  blossom,  and  the  furze  shining 

the  meadow,  (meadow-sweet,)  and  as  bedropped  with  gold.    This  is  the 

that  most  magnificent  and  pictu-  season  or  blossoms  and  flowers;  and 

resque  of  weeds,  tussilago.  in  no  situation  can  these  be  seen  in 

In  regard  to  the  sort  of  wood  such  profusion  as  in  our  glens.— 

proper  for  a  glen,  much  may  depend  «« which  not  nice  art 

upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  what  in  beds  and  curious  knots ;  but  nature 

is  found  already  in  possession  of  the  boon, 

ground.    If  any  oldlor  natural  wood  pours  forth  profuse—— 

exists,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  Both  where  the  morning  sun  tot  warmly 

preserved— «iy  thing  that  is  planted  smites 
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The  open  fields  and  where  the  unpierced 

shade 
Embrowns  the  noon-tide  bowers.'* 

In  those  fortunate  seasons  when 
Scotland  happens  to  be  favoured 
witha  «ttmm^ — which»notwithstand- 
in^  the  sarcasms  of  our  southern 
neighbours,  (foM  now  and  then  occur, 
^-and  when  the  brooks  are  evapor- 
ated to  a  mere  thread,  or  reduced  to 
a  succession  of  shallow  pools,  with 
hardlv  the  vestige  of  running  water, 
the  glen  presents  a  different  scene 
to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
scramble  along  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  explore  afl  its  wildest  nooks  and 
recesses.  The  j  utting  rocks  and  pro- 
jecting roots  of  the  trees  and  bushes 
overhanging  the  banks,  bared  of  their 
soil,  ana  twisted  into  a  thousand 
antic  shapes,  exhibit  an  endless  series 
of  picturesque  combinations.  The 
dark  dens  at  this  time  afford  delight- 
ful retreats  by  their  refreshing  shade, 
rendered  more  gratifying  by  some 
portion  of  the  sunbeams  struggling 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees 
above,  and  reflected  on  the  trembling 
surface  of  the  water. 

We  need  say  nothing  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  woods  in  that  season 
when  vegetation  is  in  all  its  glory; 
but  we  cannot  omit  the  splendid 
effect  of  those  variegated  colours 
which  precede  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  which  are  seen  nowhere  in  such 
perfection  as  in  the  hanging  banks 
of  a  glen. 


We  have  still  another  change  to 
mark,  during  the  prevalence  of  our 
autumnal  and  wintry  floods,  when 
every  brook  is  swelled  to  the  size  of 
a  river,  every  petty  rill  has  become 
a  considerable  brook,  and  every  little 
fall  a  cataract.  At  these  times,  not 
only  is  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  filled 
from  bank  to  brae,  bnt  every  rock 
and  precipitous  bank  along  the  sides 
'  of  the  glen,  sends  down  a  multitude 
of  streams,  tumbling  in  a  succession 
of  tiny^  cascades,  performing  with 
their  tinkling  treble,  a  pleasmg  ac- 
companiment to  the  deep  roaring 
bass  of  the  torrent  below.  Things 
are  always  considered  great  or  HtUe 
by  comparison ;  and  it  would  be  ab« 
surd  to  talk  in  very  magniloquent 
terms  about  an  ordinary  flood  in  a 
little  nameless  stream;  but  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  the  appearance 
even  of  sudi  a  stream  in  a  state  of 
raging  flood,  rushing  over  the  linns, 
and  struggling  through  the  rocky 
defiles  of  a  narrow  sten,  is  an  Inte- 
resting spectacle,  ana  one  which  ex- 
cites some  degree  of  that  feeling 
which  is  always  attendant  on  any 
exhibition  of  a  power  which  no  exer- 
tion or  contrivance  of  man  is  able  to 
resist 

^  We  shall  here  close  our  lucubra- 
tions for  the  present  We  may  per- 
haps return  to  the  subject  at  some 
future  time,  if  we  find  that  our  mode 
of  treating  it  meets  with  the  appro- 
bation of  our  readers. 
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Janctneqae  Nymphis  Gratiie  decentet. 

HoR.  Lib.  1.  Ode  4w 


Part  I. 

Did  yoQ  ever  hear  tell  of  Wind-wbistle  Lodge, 
Where  the  blasts  do  howl  so  mournfully. 

And  ghosts  through  the  broken  casements  dodge, 
And  chase  each  other  most  dismally. 

And  at  dead  o'  nights  though  calm  and  still, 

There  only  the  winds  are  whistling  shrill  ? 

The  Owl  flits  by  with  his  eyes  askaunt, 
For  'tis  no  place  where  he  may  preach. 

And  to  shivering  sinners  his  homilies  chaunt. 
He  passes  it  by  with  a  death-like  screech ; 

For  woe  betide,  if  the  whirling  dust 

A  feather  but  touch  with  its  withering  rust. 

Full  ten  long  months  that  Owl  would  moan, 

And  utter  no  speech  nor  even  prayer. 
And  the  feathers  would  fall  from  his  sunk  breast-bone, 

And  his  owlet  children  creep  round  and  stare ; 
And  his  goodwife-owl  make  sad  ado. 
As  he  should  droop— -to-whit  to-who-wboo. 

O  Wind-whistle  Lodge  is  an  awful  place, 

And  yet  it  was  not  always  so ; 
But  wore  a  sunny  and  smiling  face, 

Though  now  a  ghastly  look  of  woe. 
Then  listen,  fair  maidens,  and  I  will  tell, 
How  this  so  wondrous  change  befell. 

O  to  think  thereon  it  paineth  me  sore. 

And  therefore  would  I  pause  awhile ; 
And,  maidens,  my  spirit  to  cheer  the  more. 

One  gracious  look  and  a  sunny  smile ; 
For  needs  it  were  the  heart  be  light. 
That  would  dream  of  visions  both  rare  and  bright. 
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Part  TL 

There  was  a  time  on  this  merry  earth, 

If  merry  it  we  still  may  call. 
When  heings  of  an  immortal  birth 

Here  dwelt  in  mansion,  and  park,  and  hall ; 
And  the  Chronicles  tell  in  many  a  page^ 
How  that  was  the  real  golden  ^e. 

Then  Justice  li^ed  with  her  open  gate. 

For  open  house  she  kept  alway ; 
And  there  nor  bailiiF  nor  constable  sate, 

Nor  prowl'd  about  the  gardens  gay : 
For  pleasant  was  her  look  to  see, 
And  all  came  willing  to  her  leyee* 

Then  Wood-nymphs  lived  in  their  siliran  nooks, 

And  Water-nymphs  by  every  stream. 
That  their  pearly  arms  from  the  glassy  brooks 

Lifted  above  to  the  yellow  gleam. 
Or  folded  them  round  their  marble  nms, 
And  sang  like  Mermaids  all  by  turns. 

Then  Dian  walk'd  over  the  saffron  hills, 

And  Bacchus,  girt  with  his  skin  of  pard  ; 
And  Pan,  merry  Pan,  at  tho  mountain  rills, 

Went  piping  away  like  a  Savoyard. 
Then  harmless  Satyrs  and  playful  Fauns, 
Went  frisking  it  over  meads  and  lawns* 

Aurora,  with  fingers  of  rosy  hue, 

Went  forth  to  paint  the  mountain  tops. 
And  shook  from  the  folds  of  her  vesture  blue, 

On  the  waking  flowers  the  bright  dewdrops  ; 
And  the  Hours  came  after  and  brush'd  them  away. 
As  ever  they  danced  their  own  Ballet* 

Then  Sol,  not  as  now  in  an  amber  mist, 
But  with  vest  of  white  satin  and  diamond  brooch, 

Went  visibly  round,  and  his  hands  he  kiss'd, 
As  he  gallop'd  his  steeds,  from  his  painted  coach, 

Like  a  Gentleman-Tory,  when  chairing,  sent 

To  England's  good  Old  Parliament* 

Then  Sirens  sang  from  night  till  mom. 
While  Proteus  watch'd  by  his  sleeping  flocks. 

And  Triton  sounded  his  wreathed  horn. 
To  summon  the  Naiads  among  the  rocks ; 

And  the  dolphins  made  the  blue  waves  curl, 

As  they  wafted  the  cars  of  mother-of-pearl* 

Neptune  gave  feasts  in  his  coral  halls. 

And  ranged  over  earth  on  his  Hippogriff ; 
And  Nymphs  of  the  caves  came  to  Amphitrite's  balls, 

And  retum*d  as  they  came  in  her  sea-green  skiff. 
For  in  torth,  and  in  sky,  and  the  dancing  sea, 
There  was  nought  but  one  long  Jubilee. 
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Part  III. 

But  all  are  now  gone,  alas,  alas  I 
All  bare  left  this  earth ;  alas,  therefore  I 

And  the  world  it  is  brought  to  a  sorry  pass. — 
Oh,  'tis  well  the  Sirens  have  left  the  shore. 

Or  they  fain  would  stop  their  own  sweet  ears, 

Not  to  hear  our  daring  gibes  and  jeers. 

They're  gone,  how  or  wherefore  the  Chronicles  fail 
To  tell ;  bnt  the  wisest  folk  still  say. 

They  were  wafted  away  by  a  comet's  tail, 
And  their  roate  is  still  mark'd  by  the  milky  way ; 

And  that  all  have  been  whirl'd  abore,  afar, 

Far  from  our  ken  to  a  brighter  star. 

That  when  upon  eartb  our  human  race 
Grew  many,  and  from  Pandora's  box 

Flew  evils  abroad  through  every  place, 

And  none  could  live  without  bars  and  locks ; 

Then  upwards  these  purer  beings  flew, 

And  Justice  reluctant  and  last  withdrew. 

But  it  were  vain  on  the  change  to  dwell, 

Regrets  are  not  for  gentle  rhyme ; 
In  sooth,  thcf  tale  I  have  to  tell, 

Refers  me  back  to  that  golden  time. 
You  have  all  perhaps  heard  of  the  Graces  Three, 
More  shall  you  know  if  yon  listen  to  me. 


Part  IV. 

There  was  a  spot  on  this  green  land, 
More  fair  more  beauteous  none  might  be, 

By  nature  e'er  form'd,  or  art  e'er  plann'd. 
Where  dwelt  the  sister  Graces  Three ; 

So  beauteous  were  they,  oh,  who  could  dare, 

To  paint  how  wond'rons  bright  and  fair  1 

But  had  I  the  skill  of  Praxiteles, 

Or  Lawrence,  or  could  enamel  like  Bone, 
Like  Phidias,  or  like  Chantrev  please, 

By  chisseling  life  and  breath  from  stone, 
Their  beautiful  forms  would  defy  e'en  then 
Both  chissel  and  pencil,  as  now  my  pen. 

The  Medici  Venus  I  might  compare. 
Or  perfectest  forms  from  ancient  gem ; 

Or  Canova's  Venus  of  Frenchified  air ; 
None  fit  to  be  servmg  maids  to  them. 

And  the  soul  of  love  was  in  form  and  face, 

And  it  made  each  one  a  perfect  Grace. 
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Their  manBion  was  built  of  wond'roas  art, 

Embower  d  in  odorous  woods  it  shone, 
With  columns  of  verd^antiqne  apart, 

And  between  them  onyx  and  jasper  stone  ; 
Unlike  our  piles  of  cumbrous  bricks, 
There  was  sapphire  and  ruby  and  sardonyx. 

The  windows  were  each  like  the  fuU-orb'd  moon, 

Excepting  they  were  of  various  hu^  ; 
There  was  boudoir  and  rich  saloop, 

With  floors  inlaid  with  ormolu. 
And  silver  bells  of  many  a  sound, 
Sent  music  ever  sweetly  round. 

Hard  by  delicious  gardens  lay, 

And  slopes  and  lakes  and  waterfalls, 
And  silver  fountains,  at  whose  play 

The  sweet  birds  sang  their  madrigals ; 
And  spotted  leopards  fawn'd  aroxmd 
The  gentle  deer  with  harmless  bound. 

There  trees  did  grow  of  every  kind. 

And  every  colour,  and  young  and  old. 
With  sweeping  boughs,  and  silken  rind. 

And  leaves  of  brightest  green  and  gold  ; 
And  they  bow*d  their  tops  all  link'd  fJbove, 
As  if  instinct  with  life  and  love. 

There  was  the  wonderful  Talking  Bird, 

There  chanted  the  glorious  Singing  Tree, 
A  sprig  whereof,  so  it  is  averr'd, . 

Was  planted  in  garden  of  Araby ; 
There  ever  the  Yellow  Water  play'cl, 
In  jets  of  topaz  light  array'd* 

And  whenever  within  the  enchanted  ground 

The  Sisters  laid  their  beauteous  feet, 
The  fountain  threw  its  amber  round. 

And  the  boughs  threw  off  their  concert  sweet ; 
And  the  Talking  Bird  'gan  tales  to  tell, 
Whereof  each  word  was  a  festening  spell. 

The  Water,  the  Bird,  and  the  Singing  Tree, 

Wafted  their  spells  to  earth  and  to  air. 
That  it  seem'd  the  pure  Spirit  of  Chastity 

Alone  stood  guardian  angel  there ; 
And  Love  himself,  if  thither  he  came, 
first  laid  by  his  quiver  and  darts  of  flame. 

No  boisterous  Satyrs  there  were  found. 

To  frighten  Nymphs  in  wanton  freak ; 
But  Cupid  and  Psyche  went  round  and  round, 

Link'd  hand  in  hand— or,  cheek  to  cheek. 
Lay  painted  in  mirror  of  placid  stream, 
The  white  swans  lingering  round  their  dream. 
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Over  tbeir  heads  the  ring-doves  coo*d 

With-  necks  nprais'd  ;  and  in  luid  bound 
The  playful  fawn  admiring  stood  ; 

And  the  leopani  lay  stretch'd  on  the  sunny  gronndy 
And  sbow*d  his  white  breast  to  the  lucid  air. 
Before  that  gentle  sleeping  pair. 

Venus  came  there  with  her  team  of  Dovesy 

Whenever  she  would  her  charms  renew 
In  the  golden  lymph — and  bands  of  Loves 

Sported  about  in  the  sparkling  dew 
That  flew  from  the  Yellow  Fountain's  spray^ 
And  dipp*d  theur  bright  wings  therein  alway. 

And  thither  the  Muses  came  full  oft, 

And  hand  in  hand  with  the  Graces  Threes 
Blended  their  voices  clear  and  soft. 

And  danced  around  the  Singing  Tree ; 
And  the  Fountain  sent  forth  its  sUver  tone^ 
As  ever  they  danced  their  cotillon. 

O,  it  was  the  very  **  Bower  of  Bliss ;" 

Nor  was  ever  yet  so  fair  domain, 
That  might  upon  earth  be  compared  1|p  this, 

Of  Potentate,  Prince,  or  Sovereign —  j 

And  yisitants  went  and  visitants  came, 

And  some  there  are  I  yet  must  name. 

• 

Part  V. 

O,  had  you  seen  the  glorious  f^te 

The  Graces  gave — the  month  was  May ; 
And  open  flew  the  ivory  gate, 

And  Beauty  walked  therein  alway ; 
For  never  on  earth  may  you  hope  to  see 
Since  then  so  fair  a  company.  \ 

But  thither  nor  Naiad  nor  Nymph  repaired. 

Nor  Goddess,  howe'er  of  high  degree. 
That  with  the  sweet  Zeph3nrs  might  be  compared ; 

For  likest  were  they  to  the  Graces  Three, — 
So  like,  that  in  record  of  ancient  book. 
They're  put  for  each  other — as  authors  mistook. 

I  know  there  are  some,  and  of  early  date. 

That  strangely  (both  Latin  and  Greek)  perplex 
And  mislead  the  world,  as  they  boldly  state 

The  Zephyrs  were  of  the  ruder  sex. 
And  the  blunder  goes  on  from  year  to  year. 
And  from  scholar  to  scholar  thro'  classic  Lempriere« 

That  error  this  tale  must  now  correct, 

'Tis  obtain'd  from  surest  chronicle  ; 
But  authors  should  be  more  circumspect, 

Put  together,  not  be  content  to  spell. 
The  tale  1  tell  is  most  sure,  and  writ 
In  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  choice  Sanscrit. 
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They  were  softest  and  gentlest^  most  Teminine, 

And  groups  of  Loves  about  them  flew^ 
And  play'd  with  their  vestures  gauzy  and  finei 

Of  the  rose  and  the  pearl  and  the  sapphire  blae» 
That  floated  all  free,  and  crisping  bright, 
In  the  flickering  beams  of  the  golden  light 

Oh,  the  Graces  and  Zephyrs  I  were  norer  Men 

Sisters  more  fondly  linked  than  they^ 
In  silken  saloon,  or  on  flowery  green, 

Ever  together  by  night  and  by  day* 
A  stronger  love  there  never  might  b^ 
Than  between  the  fair  Zephyrs  and  Girncea  Three. 

Through  the  flowery  gardens  breathed  soft  air» 
The  Zephyrs  walk*d  round  each  lovelitsl  apiity 

And  planted  anemonies  everywhere, 
For  the  flower  was  their  <<  ForgH  me  moU" 

And  the  Graces  Baid->^«  This  place  shall  tak« 

The  Zephyrs'  soft  name  for  (nendship*!  aakt. 

"  Your  names  be  carved  on  every  tree, 
Yours  be  these  gardens,  grove,  and  wood ; 

Our  mansion  l)e  Zephyr  Lodge,  and  we 
Will  form  but  one  gentle  sisterliood*" 

But,  alas  I  how  wishes  oft  come  to  nought. 

Though  Love  aad  Fnendship  breathe  tiM  tlMmghU 

The  Zephyrs,  the  truth  mvsi  be  confess'd. 
As  the  Graces  themselves,  though  gentle,  yet 

Had  a  trifle  too  much,  though  scaroeiy  expiesi'4*-» 
O^the  wanton  atr^-O  no,  the  OMieette  I 

And  their  eyes  gave  a  leoki  M  eyes  aomaVwiea  de 

That  have  often  gienced  over  a  billet-dewr» 

Indeed  it  was  said,  and  pcrchaiioe  with  tntth^ 

That  often  flirtations  had  taken  place 
Between  more  than  one,  and  a  early  ye«th 

Of  JEo\nB*  blustering  noisy  race  x 
Another  proof,  if  the  fact  be  so. 
That  Beauty  oft  woriceth  a  werid  of  woe^ 

Part  VL 

King  i^olus,  he  was  a  surly  croiie> 

And  he  lived  by  the  eea  in  a  windy  oat«> 
'Mid  the  comiertless  blast,  end  the  dreary  eseeii) 

That  ever  came  off  the  roaring  wave*^ 
Twas  in  charge  of  him  and  bis  burly  sens 
To  keep  the  winds  pent  in  begs  and  tuns* 

But  though  they  kept  them  in  barrele  and  bags, 
So  careless  were  they  of  their  mighty  ehaige, 

That  they  often  leak'd,  and  were  split  to  ngs 
By  the  winds  rushing  out,  md  thus  set  aft  bife. 

And  their  vessels  at  best  they  seldom  kept  tight, 

And  in  quarrels  oft  turned  tlie  apigota  for  if&te. 
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For  qaarrelsome  they  as  the  sea's  wild  foam, 

Both  father  and  sons  a  tarbulent  race ; 
And  oft  drove  each  other  from  house  and  homei 

And  their  sport  was  to  fly  in  each  other's  facet 
But  their  greatest  joy  was  in  stall  and  steed, 
For  their  iiMures  wera  ail  of  the  whirlwind  breedt 

Of^  they  piled  up  their  bags  as  a  fancy  car, 
And  away  they  swept  orer  the  stormy  cliff-^ 

Each  shot  from  the  goal  like  a  shooting  star, 
Whether  mare,  or  proud  griffin,  or  hippogriff  { 

Thus  the  sons  of  old  ^olus  carried  the  bags 

All  orer  the  world,  with  their  fleeteet  nags* 

Now  it  chanced  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  race^ 
That  Borea%  nearing  these  beauteous  groaiid«f 

Drew  up  hia  reins,  and  slacken'd  his  pace, 
To  listen  awhile  to  the  wafted  sounds 

That  came  from  the  voices  of  that  sweet  choir 

That  sang  in  the  Graces'  own  boudoir. 

The  Muses  were  singing  alternate  rhyme-^ 

Hermes  lean'd  over  Apollo's  chair, 
And  pointed  the  notes,  and  beat  the  time. 

And  oft  with  new  energy  bumm'd  the  airs 
For  he  had  both  given  the  lyre,  and  skill 
To  play  ity  and  was  the  best  master  stilL 

But  the  Zephyrs  and  Graces  to  yerdant  shade. 
To  tell  their  sweet  tales,  had  wander'd  away. 

And  then  by  a  crystal  stream  were  laid, 
While  on  the  green  herbage  their  vestures  lay; 

And  their  beautiful  limbs  were  half  in  the  stream^ 

Half  above,  and  lit  by  the  leafy  gleam. 

O  Titian,  bright  was  die  splendid  glow. 

And  the  pearly  tints  thy  pencil  threw. 
When  Dians  nymphs  did  their  soft  Hmbi  throw 

By  the  stream  tnat  kiss'd  celestial  luie,<-<- 
But  little  beseemeth  it  even  to  think 
Of  the  beauty  that  lay  by  that  water's 


Now  BoimiB  he  had  been  searching  round 
The  thick  plantations,  both  far  and  near. 

If  entrance  therein  there  might  be  found ; 
And  finding  none, — like  a  pioneer. 

He  broke  his  rude  way,  and  m  luckless  hour, 

Came  in  full  gtae  of  the  secret  bower. 

O  it  forceth  me  even  with  tears  to  weep, 
That  ever  there  should  intruders  be 

Where  Beauty  rests — awake  or  in  sleep, 
That  innocence  is  sot  safe  and  £re^— 

So  rudely  rough  Boreas  burst  his  way 

To  the  qK>t  where  the  Zephyrs  and  Graces  lay« 
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Up  started  the  Graces,  and  hastily  drenr 
Their  vestures  around  them,  and  bounded  away ; 

Up  started  the  Zephyrs — ^but  none  of  them  flew 
So  fast,  as  if  half  inclin'd  to  stay : 

And  the  youngest  lost  time  at  her  toilet,  through  frighty 

By  Boreas  caught  at  the  moment  of  flight. 

So  Boreas  bore  her  away  in  his  arms : — 

What  Ladies  should  do  in  a  case  like  this, 
Little  know  I ; — but  cries  and  alarms 

Are  smother'd  sometimes  by  a  gentle  kiss, 
And  cries  are  not  always  meant  to  be  heard. 
When  the  suit  and  the  scheme  have  been  first  preferr'd. 

It  was  hinted  before,  that  Favonia's  eye 

Might  perhaps  have  glanced  at  a  billet-doux  ; 

And  had  Boreas  not  been  a  lover — ^pray,  why 
Did  he  stop  in  mid  race  ? — but,  as  lovers  do. 

He  seized  on  his  prey,  not  unwilling,  and  bore 

The  young  Zephyr  away  in  a  whirlwind  and  four* 

Yon  Maidens,  that  may  hereafter  mean 

To  fly  with  sweet  youths, — O,  fear  not  how  fast ; 

For  what  is  a  trip  to  Gretna  Green, 

To  a  fly  in  a  whirlwind,  a  ride  with  the  blast  ? 

Would  you  leave  your  pursuers  far,  far  behind. 

For  the  old  wings  of  love^  take  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Part  VIL 

Now  IVe  searched  every  record  through  and  through, 

And  never  have  yet  been  able  to  learn. 
Whither  these  sister  Zephyrs  flew : 

To  the  Graces  alone  must  I  therefore  turn  ; 
And  strange  is  the  sequel  I  have  to  tell, 
And  ril  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  Chronicle. 

They  shut  themselves  up  long  years  and  years, 
Long  years  was  fast  closed  the  ivory  gate ; 

And  in  closed  boudoir,  with  sighs  and  tears. 
They  bewaird  their  shame,  both  early  and  late ; 

And  the  Singing  Tree,  and  the  Talking  Bird, 

If  they  sang  and  still  talk*d,  were  no  longer  heard. 

Dark  sorrow  consnmeth  beauty  fast. 

As  the  canker  eats  into  the  fairest  rose  ; 
And  Beauty,  how  bright  soe'er,  to  last 

Must  be  fed  with  joy  and  sweet  repose ; 
Like  a  flower  that  gentlest  maidens  raise, 
And  feed  with  soft  looks  and  tender  gaze. 

Now,  half  a  long  century  had  pass'd  away, 

Nor  yet  had  they  their  grief  forsook  I 
It  was  a  fresh  sunny  mom  of  May, 

When  they  chanced  in  a  mirror  awhile  to  look ; 
And  they  startled  to  view  their  own  wretched  pliffhts, 
And  for  once  they,  thought  themselves  perfect  Irif^ts. 
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Tbeir  cheeks  they  were  farrow'd,  their  eyes  were  red, 
And  their  shapes  were  not  what  once  they  were ; 

And  the  tints  of  rose  and  pearl  were  fled, 
And  the  gloss,  it  had  left  their  golden  hair ; 

And  the  Talking  Bird,  when  they  ventured  onty 

Instead  of  sweet  praise  began  to  flout. 

How  few  there  be  of  the  gentler  sex, 

Could  bear  in  themselves  such  change  to  feel ; 

Who  take  an  alarm  at  the  smallest  specks. 
That  over  the  face  of  their  beauty  steal : — 

Nor  wonder-^for  beauty  is  woman's  best  dower, 

And  gives  her  dominion,  and  strength,  and  power. 

The  Graces  they  ponder'd  deep  and  long, 

For  fain  their  beauty  they  would  restore, 
For  the  present  loss  was  the  greater  wrong, 

More  than  all  their  sorrow  and  shame  before  ; 
And  at  length  they  resolved  for  ever  to  go 
From  scenes  that  had  witnessed  their  bliss  and  woe. 

To  the  Bird,  as  they  saunter'd  by,  one  day 

The  drooping  sisters  their  case  preferr'd  ; 
*<  Since  here  we  may  not,  we  cannot  stay. 

Where  shall  we  fly  to?  say,  sweet  Bird." 
«  To  the  City  of  Fashion,  go  fly,"  quoth  he. 
And  the  strain  was  ta*en  up  by  the  Singing  Tree. 

Part  Vlll. 

About  this  very  time  the  race  of  mankind, 

That  had  long  left  the  woods,  and  against  the  rough  oak 

Had  rubb'd  off  their  tails  that  dangled  behind. 
And  had  learn'd  to  walk  upright,  and  language  spoke, 

Had  wondrously  thriven,  built  cities  and  towns, 

And  hid  where  their  tails  grew  with  coats  and  gowns. 

*  They  had  reach'd  such  high  fame,  that  the  jealous  strange  god 

That  govern'd  Olympus,  sent  Phoebus,  and  Pan, 
And  Hermes,  with  pipe  and  with  lyre  and  rod. 

To  amuse,  and  spy  out  the  proceedings  of  man  ; 
But  small  their  reward,  for  their  Godships  divine 
Were  sent  to  look  after  their  cattle  and  swine. 

Fine  temples  they  built,  but  shook  off  the  yoke 
Of  Olympus ;  and  though  for  decency's  sake 

They  worshipp'd  the  Gods,  'twas  with  smell  and  with  smoke, 
That  soon  made  the  old  jovial  Dynasty  shake. 

They  ont^did  his  thunder,  and  vices  by  scores, 

Excepting  they  had  not  so  many  amours. 

The  Deities  soon  left  the  earth,  one  by  one ; 

To  his  course  in  the  Zodiac,  Phcebus  up-flew. 
And  his  new-furnished  chariot  put  up  in  the  Sun, 

And  was  never  more  seen.     Even  Bacchus  withdrew. 
But  men  seized  on  his  grapes— away  flew  with  a  scowl 
The  old  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  but  left  her  owl. 
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There  was  one  vast  City  above  the  rest, 

Where  Fashion  was  Queen,  and  set  up  her  large  school, 
Where  Intellect  march'd  upon  stilts  from  the  nest. 

And  Nature  was  held  but  a  dolt  and  fool. 
And  Fashion  made  laws  for  the  brains  and  shapes. 
To  re-form  men  once  more  to  the  image  of  apes. 

Part  IX. 

The  Graces  look'd  over  their  Cabinet, 

And  made  up  a  casket  of  things  most  rare, 

Pearl,  diamond,  and  amethyst,  ruby,  and  jet. 
Such  things  they  were  wont  to  admire,  not  wear ; 

For  their  beauty  was  perfect,  all  excellent, 

Nor  needed  the  aid  of  ornament. 

In  the  City  of  Fashion  'twas  otherwise  thought. 

And  the  Graces  had  leam'd  that  sea-kings  and  queens 

Were  welcome  the  more  the  more  they  brought, 
And  that  few  could  lire  there  without  ways  and  means. 

They  had  heard  too  the  saying,  <<  If  hither  you  come, 

'Twere  beat  you  bad  something  under  your  thumb." 

Now  the  Graces  arrired,  though  how  they  went 

We  are  nowhere  told,  at  their  new  abode 
In  the  City  of  Fashion — ^and  instantly  sent 

For  a  jeweller  first,  then  a  marchand  de  modes. 
And,  as  plenty  of  gold  they  lodged  in  the  Bank, 
They  were  visited  shortly  by  persons  of  rank. 

But  it  must  be  confess'd  their  journey,  fresh  air, 
And  new  hopes  excited  by  all  they  had  leam*d. 

Restored  their  lost  beauty,  e'en  made  them  more  fair. 
And  the  tints  of  rose,  pearl,  and  vermilion  retum'd ; 

And,  as  they  had  servants  and  equipage, 

Who  but  the  Graces  were  all  the  rage  ? 

O  Fashion  is  but  a  wayward  queen, 

O  Praise,  it  soon  turns  to  scorn  and  scoff  I 

Some  envious  Dowagers  soon,  I  ween, 
Discover'd  their  daughters  didn't  go  off. 

And  envied  the  Graces,  fot  youth  and  man, 

Wherever  they  went,  still  after  them  ran. 

Their  complexions,  'twas  whisper'd,  were  but  paste. 
Their  gentle  movement  an  awkward  swing ; 

They  were  thick  in  the  ankles,  and  wide  in  the  waist ; 
And  that  bend  in  their  backs  was  a  horrid  thing. 

The  nose  was  too  straight,  and  a  squint  was  well  hid 

By  a  down-looking  eye,  and  a  drooping  lid. 

Then,  O  the  poor  Graces,  what  change  ensued  I 
There  was  buckram  and  tiffany,  steel  and  bone. 

They  were  padded  and  laced,  and  patch'd  and  glued, 
Till  they  hadn't  one  limb  they  could  call  their  own ; 

And  Dowagers  form'd  a  Committee  of  taste, 

To  straighten  their  backs,  and  wasp  in  their  waist. 
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With  your  hour-glass  shapes,  sweet  maidens,  beware 

Of  the  parasol,  and  balloons  of  gymp ; 
Remember  how  Vestris  was  lifted  in  air, 

And  one-half  of  her  went  to  her  own  Olymp, 
And  the  other  came  pirouetting  down, 
And  since  then  her  legs  only  ImTe  walk'd  the  town. 

Tbei  r  tender  feet  in  stocks  were  set. 
And  twisted,  until  with  great  eclat, 
They  accomplish'd  the  spinning  piroaette, 

And  twirl  d  the  demi  qnene  de  chat, 
And  the  Maitre  d'EcoIe,  of  bis  ancient  race, 
Retain'd  half  the  t^l,  and  the  whole  grimace* 

• 

Their  bosoms  were  flatten'd  like  boards,  to  swell 

No  longer  with  pity  and  love-^because 
The  scraggy  old  Dowagers  knew  rery  well 

Their  own  were  like  gridirons  coyer'd  with  gauze. 
O  Phidias,  but  for  that  chissel  of  thine, 
Who  would  know  that  the  Graces  were  ever  divine  t 

Thus  living  'mong  mortals,  and  living  as  they, 

Though  sprung  of  a  pure  immortal  birth. 
They  could  not  die—- yet  a  sort  of  decay 

Came  over  their  forms  as  things  of  earth. 
Their  cheeks  grew  pale,  and  lovers  look'd  shy, 
And  thehr  beauty,  alas  I  it  was  passing  by. 

Sad  objects  of  pity  were  now  the  three-* 

One  was  laid  up  with  a  twisted  spine, 
One  lay  on  a  couoh  from  sheer  ennui. 

And  one  it  was  thought  was  in  a  decline  ; 
And  they  all  were  under  the  hands  of  quacks, 
Who  rubb*d  tbem^ost  dreadfully  sore  on  the  backs. 

But  they  could  not  dior-^and  'twas  lucky  for  them,— 
But  Jupiter,  hearing  the  state  of  their  case, 

Sent  Iris  from  Heaven--4he  touch'd  but  the  hem 

Of  their  robes — and  away  flew  flounce,  bustle,  and  brace ; 

Then  breathing  more  free,  an  ambrosial  air 

They  inhaled,  and  that  moment  invisible  were. 

Iris's  bow^vas  one  end  in  a  cloud. 

The  other  stretch'd  over  the  skirts  of  the  town ; 

So  thither  they  hasten'd  unseen  by  the  crowd. 
And  mounting  the  bow,  threw  their  finery  down, 

Fresh  beauty  assumed,  no,  never  to  wane. 

And  quitting  this  earth,  never  reacb'd  it  again ; 

Though  some  say  the  Graces  are  faintly  seen 

Sporting  e'en  now  on  a  summer's  day. 
Twisting  the  pink,  and  blue,  and  green. 

In  Iris's  bow,  with  the  golden  ray ; 
That  they  shoot  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  light 
On  earth  for  a  moment,  and  leave  it  bright. 
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Part  X. 

Centaries  more  have  passed  away, — 

What  has  become  of  that  fair  domain, 
Where  the  Graces'  mansion  of  beauty  lay? 

All  was  deserted,  both  grove  and  plain  ; 
And  forests  grew  round,  so  dark  a  skreen, 
That  long  was  the  spot  unknown,  unseen. 

Was  the  Golden  Fountain  playing  there. 

Throwing  its  amber  jets  around  ? 
Talk'd  the  sweet  Bird  to  the  desert  air  ? 

Wafted  the  Tree  vain  music  round  ? 
All  may  conjecture — ^but  none  relate. 
For  none  ever  pass'd  the  ivory  gate.    . 

Centuries  more  have  been  passing  by-— ^ 

The  sheltering  forests  are  cut  away, 
The  mansion  exposed  to  the  wond*ring  eye. 

The  Garden,  Bird,  Tree,  and  Fountain's  play : 
Then  Avarice  entered — The  groves  must  fall — 
A  miserly  churl  became  lord  of  all. 

And  the  Talking  Bird  ?  he  twisted  his  neck. 

He  pick'd  him  and  roasted—nay,  twirfd  the  spit ; 

But  the  Singing  Tree  was  a  better  spec. 
For  he  cut  it  and  sold  it  bit  by  bit. 

Its  virtue  he  found — it  went  to  the  Trade, 

And  musical  boxes  thereof  were  made. 

And  the  Yellow  Water — where  went  it  away  ? 

It  went  to  the  shops  al]  the  country  round, 
By  gallons  and  quarts,— and  to  this  very  day 

Is  the  Birmingham  lacquer  so  much  renowned. 
And  so  fond  are  mankind  of  what  looks  like  gold, 
But  really  is  not,  that  it  readily  sold. 

A  century  more—and  the  Churi's  cold  Ghost 

Came  to  the  fountain,  and  found  it  dry — 
And  with  him  there  came  a  Demon  host* 

O  they  howl  with  the  blasts,  as  around  ihey  fly  I 
Foul  Demons  and  Ghosts  each  other  dodge. 
Through  the  casements  and  hollows  of  Wind- whistle  Lodge. 

O I  Wind-whistle  Lodge  is  an  awful  place—* 

When  the  Graces  lived  there  'twas  not  so, 
But  wore  a  sunny  and  smiling  face — 

But  the  Zephyrs  came  and  brought  it  woe. 
Then  Boreas  after  the  Zephyrs  came, 
And  now  the  wild  Winds  their  Inheritance  claim. 
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•       • 


Wept  have  we^or  in  thoughts 
that  lay  ^  too  deep  for  tears*' — gazed 
pale  on  Juliet,  and  Ophelia,  and 
Cordelia,  and   Desdemona— as  we 
saw  them  in  suffering  and  in  sorrow 
— lilce  fair  creatures  going  to  sacri- 
fice— ^led  on-^lowly,  step  hy  step-— 
or  Boitietimes  with  a  hurried  motion 
— ^to  death.    And,  one  after  another, 
we  saw  them  die.    Juliet  in  distrac- 
tion,  vainly  draining  the   dregs  of 
that  fatal  cup  that  had  frozen  the 
heart-blood  of  Romeo — ^hy  sharper 
death  expiring  on  his  bosom — ^and, 
with  her  husoand,  buried  in  one 
tomb  !  Ophelia,  her  poor  wits  gone, 
even  like  the  flowers  she  scattered, 
down  to  the  grave  on  a  clear  stream- 
let, floating  like  a  Swan !    Cordelia, 
with  **  holy  water  from  her  heavenly 
eyes,"  bathing  the  brow  of  her  mad 
father,  till,  like  dew  through  a  smil- 
ioff  calm  shed  by  Mercy,  it  sank 
with  healing  into  his  brain,  and  Lear  . 
almost  '*  became  whole."  And  we  saw 
him  bearing  in  his  daughter  from 
their  prison-cell  in  his  arms ;  and  we 
heard  '*  And  my  poor  Fool  is  hang- 
ed !"  his  heart-strings  crack  as  he 
gave  up  the  ghost.    Desdemona,  the 
Gentle,  the  Immaculate,  she  who 
was 

"  Woo*d,  won,  and  wed,  and  murder*d 
by  the  Mo    !'* 

Immortal  is  the  memory  of  the 
Martyrs.  Nor  call  them  beings  of 
an  imaginary  world.  Phantoms  are 
they  of  this  our  human  life.  Knovv- 
estthou  not  that  such  trials  have 
been  undergone  by  many  creatures 
clothed  in  the  robes  of  dust — by 
Christian  women  purified  by  the 
fires  of  affliction  that  consumed 
their  bodies  but  to  let  their  spirits 
escape  to  heaven  f  Embodyings  in 
ideal  forms,  by  genius  inspired  by 
a  holy  faith  in  the  revelation  of  na- 


ture, were  those  loveliest  creations, 
of  virtues  that  have  their  empire  be- 
neath the  '/  common  light  of  day," 
and  are  enthroned  in  many  a  loveli- 
est bosom  alive  in  the  chaste  warmth 
of  innocence !  'Tis  thus  that  poetry 
ministers  to  religion.  The  samts  in 
her  calendar, are  they  not  holy  ?  And 
may  thev  not  be  blamelessly  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth  ? 

Hermione — Imogen — Miranda-^ 
ye  too  are  Phantoms  whose  features 
seem  to  darken  or  to  brighten  with 
shadow  or  sunshine  of  our  own 
clime !  How  many  a  widowed  and 
unchilded  mother — even  some  hum- 
ble Hermione  —  in  dim  seclusion 
wears  weepingly,  but  uncomplain- 
ingly, away  her  long,  forsaken,  soli- 
tary years  I  Nor  ever  blessed  with 
sight  of  those  she  hath  so  yearned 
once  more  to  see,  been  carried  like 
a  fallen  statue  to  the  tomb — **  palm 
to  palm  upon  its  breast !"  Woful, 
Imogen,  were  thy  wanderings  among 
"  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  ;*'  most 
strange  thy  death-like  slumbers  in  the 
cave,  where  those  young  Nobles  of 
Nature  their  fair  Fidele's  corpse  with 
flowers  bestrewed ;  ghastly,  on  the 
bosom  of  what  thou  thoughtest  thy 
murdered  Posthumus,  thy  half-awa- 
kened sleep;  andmuch,  ere  closed  thy 
weary  pilgrimage ,  thy  sobbing  heart 
endured  of  this  hard  world's  worst 
grief.  But  wide  over  the  roaring  seas 
our  ships  traverse,  and  many  a  faith- 
ful heart,  as  young  as  thine,  they 
bear  to  journeying  wildi  rihd  ventu- 
rous— all  in  the  face  of  disease  and 
death—in  the  grim  heart  of  many  an 
uncouth,  barbarous  land.  A  wild 
and  wondrous  lot  was  thine,  O  star* 
eyed  daughter  of  the  Enchanted  Isle  I 
Happiness  wafted  thee  away  on  her 
wings  from  that  stormy  strand,  to  let 
thee  drop  down  among  thy  own 
new-discovered  kind  in  a  far  off  ha- 
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etchingi.    By  Mra  Jsneeon.     In  two  Tolumes.     London :  Saunders  and  Otley. 
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ven,  where  Love  was  to  guard  thy  But  we  hate  exaggeration ;  and  if 

life  in  perpetual  peace!   And  doth  that  paragraph  be  over  gorgeous,  par- 

the  earth  hold  no  more  such  ehildren  don  it,  we  pray  you,  for  the  sake  of 

of  lonely  Nature,  who,  under  her  be-  "  Much  ado  about  Nothing." 

nign  provision,  have  grown  up  to  But  before  we  get  into  our  critique, 

miraculous  beauty,  and  brought  into  if  critique  it  may  be  called,  which 

cities,  like  birds  by  a  wind,  have  critique  Is  none,  what  meaneth  Uie 

won  to  themselves  the  eyes  of  ad-  Lady  whose  work  we  use  for  our 

miration  all  softened  by  love  I  text-book,  or  rather  as  a  well-head 

But    Shakspeare  rejoiced  some-  with  a  perennial  flow,  from  which 

tlmea  to  sing  a  lowlier  and  a  livelier  we  deduce,  whenever  the  shallower 

strain-*  to  shew  our  common  life  source  of  our  genius  runs  dry,  and  di- 

wlth  its  sunniest  southern  aspect,  all  vert  the  <'  fragrant  1  vmph"  into  many 

teeming  with  blossoms  and  fruitaffe  a  meandering  rlll,  till  our  page  smUes 

—blossoms  to  be  woven  into  wreaus  green  as  a  variegated  meadow  a  week 

and  garlands  of  joy— fruitage,  afore  merry  hay-time— what  mean- 

.....  eth  the  gracious  lady  by  **  Characters 

«  not  too  bright  and  good  of  Intellect?"  She  means  that,in some 

For  human  nature  8  daUy  food  i  ^^^^^^  Intellect  Is  the  dominant 

for  fruitage,  say  at  once,  females,        l^^^^^l  T^ ZS^  ^S 

'•  Por  tnnslent  sorrowi,  simple  wiles,        would  not  say  It  was  so  In  OpheUa, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and    though  that  simple  and  sunny  flower 

smiles  !**  loved  to  look  up  to  thesky;  and  though 

she  utters  things  that  would  appear  to 
We  are  carried  In  among  his— Go-    be  even  the  product  of  genius.    You 
medies;  and  what  Bevies  of  Beauty !    would  not  say  It  was  so  In  Cordelia, 
We  mingle  with  *'  the  gay  creatures    whose  character  was  all  affection,  and 
of  our  element,"  In  parlours,  and    the  loveliest  ofall  affections,  filial  piety 
boudoirs,  and  drawing-rooms,  and    -i-her  thoughts  being  sentiments— 
halls,  and  gardens,  ana  beneath  the    and  the  performance  of  dutrwith  her 
porticoes  of  pillared  palaces,  among    easy  and  sure  as  by  an  Insnnct.  You 
the  graces,  tne  elegancies,  the  oma-    wouldnotsayitwassolnDesdemona, 
ments,  the  decorations,  the  luxuries,    the  all-accomplished,  for  she  meekly 
the  splendours,  the  magnificencies  of    made  such  total  surrender  of  her- 
life,  all  made  rich  by  the  most  rare    self  to  Othello,  with  all  her  feelings 
and  exquisite  culture.  We  breathe  the    and  faculties,   as  could  not  have 
air  of  high  life,  rightly  so  called ;  and    been  with  a  woman  of  high  and  corn- 
hear  melodious  noises  attuned  to    manding  Intellect,  though  with  such 
**  fandes  high  and  noble,"  warbling    there  may  be  total  abandonment ; 
from  lilled  throats  that  tower  from    but  that  is  very  different  from  sur- 
fuU-bosom'd  busts,  and  bearing  lofty    render.    Juliet,  again,  had  fine  ta- 
heads  all-glorious  with  thick-cluster-    lents,  but  she  was  a  passion-kindled 
log  ringlets,  freely  confined  within    child  of  imagination,  with  flame-co- 
**  webs  of  woven  air,"  or  fragrant    loured  thoughts.    But  you  may  say 
wantoning  with  the  enamoured  wind,    so  of  Beatnce  and  Rosalind,  and 
artlessly,   except  that  their  glossy    Porda  and  Isabella,  "  of  whom  it  is 
blaclmess  is  bearopt  with  diamonds,    our  hint  to  speak.*'    In  them,  intel- 
orthepalepearlslie  subdued  amid  the  .lect  Is  ever  seen  working  wonders 

Slitteraig  auburn.  Daughters  of  gen-  In  unison,  more  or  less  beautiful, 
emen — ladles  indeed — duchesses  with  the  loveliest  attributes  of  the 
with  coronets— princesses— queens  female  character.  Mrs  Jameson 
with  Imperial  crowns,  who,  by  their  classes  them  together  by  that  de- 
native  loveliness  beautify  their  state,  slgnation,  because,  when  compared 
and  whose  state  dignifies  their  love-  with  others,  they  are  at  once  dis- 
llness,  making  "  it  a  thing  so  majes-  tinguished  by  their  mental  superi- 
tleal,"  that  the  proudest  lip  would  In  ority.  ^  Thus."  she  says  finel v, « in 
lowly  reverence  kiss  its  footstool,  or  Portia,  it  is  intellect  kindlea  into 
the  hem  of  its  varment, — as  the  Ap-  exercise  by  a  poetical  imagination— 
parition  settled  into  stillness,  like  in  Isabel,  it  Is  intellect  elevated  by 
a  cloud,  or  went  floating  by  in  the  religious  principle — ^In  Beatrice,  in- 
coloar  of  sunset  telieet  overruled  by  spirit — in  Rosa* 
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Hud,  intellect  softened  by  senBi- 
bilitj." 

But  how  like  you  Beatrice  ?  You 
agree  with  ut  in  disliking  satirical, 
sarcastic  women.  One  reason  of  our 
joint  dislike  is,  that  their  intellectual 
is  almost  always  as  low  as  their  mo- 
ral character;  so  that  our  dislike, 
yoa  perceive,  is  a  mixture  of  con- 
tempt and  dlsffust  The  subject  of 
theirrsupposed  wit  is  the  foibles  and 
frailties  of  their  friends.  But  their 
friends  being,  of  course,  common- 
place people,  and  though  vulgar,  no^ 
ways  distinguished,  even  by  their 
vulgarity,  from  the  other  vulgar  per- 
sons with  whom  they  live,  tneir 
foibles  and  frulties  cannot  be  such 
as  to  furnish  matter  even  for  such 
poor  wit  as  theirs ;  and  instead  of  any 
thing  of  the  trulv  satirical  sort,  they 
ffive  vent  merely  to  crude  pieces, 
larger  or  smaller,  of  stupid  ill-nature, 
the  odour  of  which  is  exceedingly 
unpleasant  in  itself,  and  more  un- 
beumble  from  beinfif,  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  accompanied  in  utterance 
with  a  very  bad  breath,  as  if  the 
scoffer  fed  exclusively  on  onions. 

But  Beatrice  is  a  bright,  bold,  joy- 
ous being,  who  lives  in  the  best  so- 
ciety ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  she 
much  abuses  any  but  her  equals-— 
we  may  not  say  her  betters,  for  we 
find  none  such  in  the  Play.  She  is 
well-born  and  well-bred,  a  lady  from 
snood  to  slipper — the  child,  if  we 
mistake  not,  of  Antonio,  brother  to 
Leonato,  governor  of  Messina.  True 
that  her  coz.  Hero,  paints  a  sad  pic- 
ture of  her,  while  sne  lies  couching 
In  tiie  **  pleached  bower;"  and  per- 
haps there  may  be  too  much  truth 
in  it ;  but  the  limner  lays  it  on  thick 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  it  is  a  most 
unfavourable  likeness — 

'*  Hero.  Bat  nature  never  framM  a  wo- 
man*! heart  * 

Of  proader  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice : 

Disdain  and  soorn  ride  sparkling  in  her 
eyea, 

Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her 
wit 

Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 

All  matter  else  seems  weah :  she  cannot 
loye, 

Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 

She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Un,  Sure,  I  think  so ; 

And  therefore,   certalujy,    it  were  not 
good 


She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at 

it. 
Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth :  I  never 

yet  saw  man, 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely 

featur'd. 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward:  If 

fair-faced. 
She'd  swear,  the  gentleman  should  be  her 

sister ; 
If  black,  why  nature,  drawing  of  an  an- 

tick. 
Made  a  foul  blot :    if  tall,  a  lance  ill- 
headed  : 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut : 
If  speaking,  why,  a  yane  blown  with  all 

winds : 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side 

out; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue,  that 
Which  simpleoess  and  merit  purchaseth. 
Ure*  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not 

commendable. 
Hero*  No ;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from 

all  fashions, 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable : 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so?  if  I  should 

speak, 
She'd  mock  me  into  air ;    O,  she  would 

laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with 

wit." 

On  overhearing  all  this»  Beatrice 
exclaims— 

<<  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  ?  Can  this  be 

true? 
Stand  I  for  pride  and  scorn  condemn'd 

so  muoh  ?" 

We  feel  at  once,  that  though 
proud  and  scornful  more  than  is 
quite  proper  or  reasonable  in  any 
young  lady,  Beatrice  has  not  been 
aware  of  the  degree  of  her  guilt, 
and  that  she  neither  studied  the  art 
or  science  of  being  disagreeable—- 
nor  practised  it  according  to  its  theo- 
retical principles.  She  has  all  her 
life  long  been  saying  sharp  things 
from  a  kindly  disposition,  from  de- 
light in  the  ludicrous;  ''give  and 
take,*'  has  still  been  the  spirit  of  her 
bearing,  in  skirmish  or  in  pitch-bat- 
tle ;  it  cannot  be  said  of  her,^ 

"  She  laughs  at  scars  who  never  felt  a 
wound  j" 

for,  though  skilful  of  fence,  no 
swordswoman  can  parry  eVery 
thrust ;  and  she  always  contends  for 
victory  **  seion  les  regie's  de  la  auerre^^ 
Of  all  her  butts,  the  chief  is  Bene- 
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dick.  Now  Benedick,  tliough  he 
have  generally  the  worst  of  it,  is 
sometimes,  we  think,  the  aggressor; 
and  even  if  he  never  be,  Beatrice 
knows  he  is  still  expecting  her  attack, 
of  course  on  his  guard,  and  ready  for 
the  assault  with  foil  or  rapier. 

It  is  plain  to  the  dullest  eye 
and  meanest  capacity,  that  a  **  mu- 
tual inclination  had  commenced  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  play."  They 
are  not  in  love ;  but  Beatrice  thinks 
him  a  proper  man,  and  he  is  never 
an  hour  out  of  her  head.  ''  I  pray 
you,  is  SioNioa  Montanto  returned 
from  the  wars,  or  no  ?  He  set  up 
his  bills  here  in  Messina  and  chal- 
lenged Cupid  at  the  flight ;  and  my 
uncle's  Fool  reading  the  challenge, 
subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged 
him  at  the  bird-oolt.  I  pray  you, 
how  many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in 
these  wars  ?  But  how  many  hath  he 
killed,  for  indeed  I  promised  to  eat 
all  of  his  killing?"  She  knew  he 
was  brave  as  his  sword.  But  the 
witty  witch  would  have  her  will,  and 
must  be  jibing.  Leonato,  fearing  the 
messenger  may  have  light  thoughts 
of  her,  says,  **  You  must  not  be 
mistaken  in  my  niece ;  there  is  a  kind 
of  merry  war  betwixt  Siguier  Bene- 
dick and  her ;  they  never  meet,  but 
there  is  a  skirmish  of  wit  between 
them."  He  was  about  to  return  from 
the  wars  after  some  considerable 
absence ;  and  Beatrice  was  breathing 
herself  with  a  little  preparatory 
pastime,  and  keeping  her  hand  in  for 
the  encounter.  **  In  the  unprovoked 
hostility  with  which  she  falls  upon 
him  in  his  absence,  in  the  perti- 
nacity of  her  satire,  there  is  cer- 
tainly," says  Mrs  Jameson,  "  great 
argument  that  he  occupies  more  of 
her  thoughts  than  she  would  have 
been  willing  to  confess,  even  to  her- 
self." In  the  same  manner.  Benedick 
betrays  a  lurking  partiality  for  his 
fascinating  enemy ;  he  shews  that  he 
has  looked  upon  her  with  no  care- 
less eye,  when  he  says,  "  There's 
her  cousin"  (Hero's),  ''an  she  were 
not  possesied  with  a  fury,  excels  her 
as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May 
does  the  last  of  December."  *<  Pos- 
sessed by  a  fury  I"  language  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  usages  of  the 
Parliament  of  Love.  The  honourable 
gentleman  ought  to  have  been  called 
to  order ;  he  Is,  at  least,  fair  game. 
But  his  praise  of  her  beauty  is  ex- 


quisite, and  proves  that  it  bad  thrill- 
ed through  his  heart. 

But  though  Beatrice  had  a  lurking 
liking  for  '*  Siguier  Montanto,"  we 
do  not  believe  that  she  often — ^if  at 
all — ^had  thought  of  him  as  a  hus- 
band. She  enjoyed  her  own  wit  too 
much  to  think  of  such  a  serious 
matter.  And  a  chaster  creature 
never  breathed — not  to  be  cold. 
Wit  was  with  her  a  self-sufficing 
passion.  How  her  fine  features 
must  have  kindled  at  its  flashes ! 

**  Beat.  Who,  I  pray  you,  is  his  com- 
panloii  ? 

Mess,  He  is  most  in  the  compaDy  of 
tho  ri^ht  noble  Claudio. 

BeaL  O  Lord  !  he  will  hang  opon  him 
like  a  disease :  he  is  sooner  caught  than 
the  pestilence,  and  (he  taker  runs  present- 
ly mad.  God  help  the  noble  Claudio !  if 
he  have  caught  the  Benediehy  it  wiU  cost 
him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cured.** 

But  though  Beatrice,  if  you  take 
our  word  for  it,  had  never  thought 
of  marrying  Benedick  some  evening 
or  other,  yet,  like  all  other  young 
ladies,  she  had  considered  the  sul^ 
ject  of  marriage  in  the  abstract,  and 
ad  come  to  have  a  very  tolerable 
understanding  of  its  various  bear- 
ings. 


{ 


**  Leon,  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you 
one  day  fitted  with  a  liusband. 

Beat,  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some 
other  metal  than  earth.  Would  it  not 
grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with 
a  piece  of  valiant  dust  ?  to  make  an  ac- 
count of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward 
marl?  No, uncle,  I'll  none  :  Adam's  sons 
are  my  brethren ;  and  truly,  I  bold  it  a 
sin  to  match  In  my  kindred.  Hear  me, 
Hero ;  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting, 
is  as  a  Scotch  Jig,  a  measure,  and  a 
cinque-paoe:  the  first  suit  is  hot  and 
hasty,  like  a  Scotch  Jig,  and  full  aa  fan- 
tastical ;  the  wedding,  mannerly.modest, 
is  a  measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry ; 
and  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his 
bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-paoe  faster 
and  fi»ter,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave.'* 

There  is  something  very  kindly  in 
all  this  contempt  of  marriage.  Nor 
did  "  Lady  Disdain*'  suppose  that 
anjr  rational  person  would  credit  her 
antinuptial  asseverations.  What  su- 
perior young  lady  ever  professes  a 
rooted  resolution  to  marry  ?  Hiey 
all  disown  **  the  soft  impeachment," 
and  were  they  believed^  the  old  and 
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new  worlds  would  be  caterwauling  purpose,  because  they  would  go  thi- 

with  old  maids.    Beatrice  knew  that  ther ;  so,  indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror, 

she  would  have  to  be  married  at  and  perturbation  follow  her." 

last)  like  the  rest  of  her  unfortunate  Poo — poo— poo — what  is  all  this  ? 

sex,  but  'twas  not  even  like  a  cloud  <'  She  had  misused  him  past  all  en- 

her  marriage  day,  but  quite  beyond  durance,"  not  thinking  that  Jie  had 

the  visible  norizon.  Of  it  she  had  not  been  himself;   yet  really  she  was 

even  a  dim  idea ;  therefore  came  her  not  so  bitter  bad  upon  him  as  he 

warm  wit  in  jets  and  gushes  from  her  says — ^he  is  manifestly  moi%  mortified 

untamed  heart.   It  is  sincere,  and  in  than  any  man  would  have  been,  if 

**  measureless  content"  she  enjoys  fairly  out  of  love;  and  believing  (oh ! 

her  triumphs.  Marry  when  she  may,  the  simpleton,)  that  she  spoke  her 

she  will  not  be  forsworn.    She  has  sincere  sentiments,  he  has  the  folly 

but  used  her  "  pretty  oath  by  yea  to  say  to  Don  Pedro,  '*  I  cannot  en- 

and  nay,"  and  Cupid  in  two  words  dure  my  Lady  Tongue." 

will  justify  the  fair  apostate  in  any  But  we  admire  Benedick.    "  In 

court  of  Hymen.  him,"  says  Stevens,  rightly,  "  the 

But  'tis  different  with  Benedick,  wit,  the  humorist,  the  gentleman. 

When  you  hear  a  man  perpetually  and  the  soldier  are  combined."    We 

dinning  it  into  your  ears  that  he  is  admire  him  so  much,  that  we  are 

determined  to  die  a  bachelor,  you  delighted  to  laugh  at  him,  when  made 

set  him  down  at  once  as  a  liar.  You  the  happy  victim  of  that  most  crafty 

then  begin,  if  he  be  not  simply  a  and  Christian  plot  upon  his  celibacy, 

blockhoM,  to  ask  yourself  what  he  which  is  followed  with  such  instant 

means  by  forcing  on  you  such  un-  and  signal  success.    Benedick  is  a 

provoked  falsehood,   and  you  are  modest  man.    He  has  no  suspicion 

ready  with  an  answer — ''  He  is  in  that  Beatrice,  beautiful  as  the  First 

love."    He  sees  his  danger.    A  wild  of  May,  (the  day  is  often  biting,) 

beast,  not  far  off,  is  opening  its  jaws  cares  for  nim  but  to  torment  him ; 

to  devour  him ;  and  to  keep  up  his  and  the  moment  he  is  led  to  believe 

courage,  he  jests  about  horns.   Why  she  loves  him,  he  is  ready  to  leap 

must  Senedick  be  ever  phiiosophiz-  out  of  his  skin  and  his  vows  of  ce- 

iog  against  marriage  ?     The  bare,  libacy,  and  witliout  ceremony,  even 

the  ntuced  idea  of  it  haunts  him  like  in  that  condition,  to  leap  into  her 

a  ghost    In  spite  of  all  his  bravado  arms. 

he  knows  he  is  a  doomed  man.  <*  I  «  Infinite  skill,"  says  Mrs  Jameson, 
will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  trans-  «as  well  as  humour,  is  shewn  in 
form  me  to  an  oyster ;  but  Til  take  making  this  pair  of  airy  beings  the 
my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  exact  counterpart  of  each  other ; 
oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  but  of  the  two  portraits,  that  of  Be- 
rne such  a  fool."  He  then  paints  a  nedick  is  by  far  the  more  pleasing, 
eictore  of  imaginary  excellence,  and  because  the  independence  and  easy 
I  the  very  midst  of  his  fancies  he  indifference  of  temper,  the  laughing 
18  manifestly  thinking  of  Beatrice —  defiance  of  love  and  marriage,  the 
"Mild,  or  come  not  near  her."  There  satirical  freedom  of  expression  corn- 
flashed  upon  him  the  face  "  of  one  mon  to  both,  are  more  becoming  to 
possessed  by  a  Fury,"  but  yet  "beau-  the  masculine  than  to  the  feminine 
tiful  as  the  first  of  May."  character.    Any  woman  might  love 

"  I  would  not  marry  her,"  quoth  such  a  cavalier  as  Benedick,  and  be 

Benedick  ("Nobody  axed  you  sir,  proud  of  his  affection;  his  valour,  his 

she  said,")  "  though  she  were  en-  wit,  and  his  gaiety,  sit  so  gracefully 

dowed  with  all  that  Adam  had  left  upon  him;  and  his  light  scoffs  against 

him   before    he  transgressed ;   she  the  power  of  love  are  but  just  sufiK- 

would  have  made    Hercules  have  cient  to  render  more  poignant  the 

turned  spit ;  yea,  and  have  cleft  his  conquest  of  this  "  heretic  m  dispite 

club  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  of  beauty."    But  a  man  might  well 

not  of  her;  you  shall  find  her  the  be  pardoned  who  should  shnnk  from 

infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel.  I  would  encountering  such  a  spirit  as  that  of 

to  God,  some  scholar  would  conjure  Beatrice, unless, indeed,  he  had  "  ser- 

her ;  for,  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  ved  an  apprenticeship  to  the  taming 

a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as  school."    It  is  observable  that  the 

in  a  sanctuary ;  and  people  sin  upon  love  is  throughout  on  her  side,  and 
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the  sympathy  and  interest  on  his,  deserves  the  consideration  dae  to 

which,  by  reversing  the  usual  or-  her  sex  IP*'  Making  all  due  alloirance 

der  of  things,  seems  to  excite  us  for  her  wildness  and  her  wilfulness, 

against  the  grainy  \i  I  may  use  such  Beatrice  cannot  be  fairly  said  ever 

an  expression.    In  all  their  encoun-  to  forget  her  sex^^though  she  may 

ters,  sne  constantly  gets  the  better  of  indeed  urge  its  privileges  a  little 

him,  and  the  gentleman's  wits  go  beyond  the  common  law  of  proprie- 

off  halting,  if  he  is  not  himself  fdny  ty«-taking  **  ample  room  and  vena 

hors  de  combat.    It  is  clear  she  can-  enough."    The  daughter  of  Aatano 

not  tolerate  his  neglect,  and  he  can  was  zpriviUged  peraon— 4iot  on  ac* 

as  little  tolerate  her  scorn.    Nothing  count   of    mere    eccentricity — no 

that  Benedick  addresses  to  Beatrice  riglitful  claim  to  license  of  speech^ 

personally,  can  equal  the  maUdoofl  but  on  account  of  her  surpaMflg  ta- 

force  of  some  of  her  assaults  upon  lents— nay,  her  genius.    They  had 

him ;  he  is  either  restrained  by  a  na*  long  been  friends  too— that  is--cne- 

tural  feeling  of  gallantry,  litde  as  she  mies ;  and  Benedick  having  no  doubt 

deserves  the  consideration  due  to  encouraged  in  his  fair  foe  her  lai> 

her  sex— for  a  female  satirist  ever  mitable  and  matchless  powers  of  wit 

places  herself  beyond  the  paleof  such  and  humour,  it  would  have  been  in- 

rorbearance— or  he  is  subdued  by  excusable— -nay,  ungentlemanlyf  in 

her  superior  volubility."  him  to  snub  her  too  sharply,  when 

'Tis  natural,  perhaps,  that  we  she  somewliat  overahot  tne  oMrk; 
should  more  admire  the  lady-^our  yet  she  seldom  fails  to  hit  the  tanct 
fair  critic  the  gentleman.  If  some  even  at  rovers.  We  question  if  he 
of  our  playful  observations,  made  a  was  entitled  to  cry,  **  down  helm,'' 
few  paragraphs  back,  have  in  them  even  when  the  frigate  *'  light  and 
some  grains  of  philosophv,  our  ad*  bold,"  having  shot  a-head  to  wind- 
miration  may  not  be  undue.  Any  ward,  put  about  and  came  down  be> 
woman  might  love  such  a  cavalier  as  fore  the  wind,  as  if  meanine  to  ma 
Benedick— not  everv  cavalier  might  him  on  Iniard,  and  sink  him  m  deep 
dare  to  love  such  a  lady  as  Beatrice,  water.  He  did  wiser  to  strike  his 
But  he  who  did  dare,  would  dare  flu[,  and  lower  his  top-gallant, 
nobly ;  and  if  able  to  wear  as  well  as  Steevens  says, that  in  the  **  oonduet 
win  her,  could  not  fail  to  reap  a  rich  of  the  fable,  there  is  an  imperfecllea 
reward.  True,  as  his  graceful  enco-  similar  to  that  which  Dr  Johnson  hai 
miast  says,  **  Benedick  revenges  him-  pointed  out  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
selfin  her  absence,"  and  she  well  un-  Windsor.  The  second  contrivanoe 
derstands  **  this  ludicrous  extrava-  is  less  ingenious  than  the  first;  or, 
ganceand  exaggeration  of  his  pent-up  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  aamein- 
wrath,"  when  Sius  he  pours  it  for^ ;  cident  is  beooase  stale  by  repelltten. 
It  **  betrays  at  once  how  deep  is  his  I  wish  soese  other  method  had  been 
mortification,  and  how  unreal  his  contrived  to  entrap  Beatrice  than 
enmity."  Perhaps  the  cavalier's  re-  that  very  one  which  had  before  hesn 
venge  in  her  absence  is  dispropor-  necessarily  practised  on  Benedick." 
tioned— >if  not  to  her  sins— to  the  A  foolish  wish.  The  soooess  of  the 
sometimes  almost  eoH>ed  spirit  with  same  contrivance  with  botfi  parties 
which  he  vainly  attempts  to  repel  Is  hifinitely  amusing,  and  aa  natural 
the  power  even  of  her  victorious  as  can  be;  their  caaracters  are  In 
presence ;  and  a  gentleman, "  whose  much  similar,  their  real  sentiments 
wits  have  gone  halting  off,"  and  who  towards  each  other  equally  eo,  and 
looks  as  if  he  had  **  not  a  vrord  to  their  ailected  scorn  of  wedlock ;  and 
throw  to  a  dog,"  with  no  good  grace  nothing  could  have  satisfied  the 
claps  his  wings  and  crows,  as  soon  schemers  short  of  seeing  the  one 
as  be  has  got  into  safe  hiding,  wax-  after  the  other  fall  into  llie  sane  trap, 
ing  red  about  the  comb  to  a  deep  The  second  contrivance  la  notlesi 
degree  of  crimson,  more  becoming  Ingenious  than  the  first ;  and  as  for 
to  a  game-cock  that  offers  battle  to  a  the  same  incident  becoming  stale  by 
rival,  than  to  one  who  has  fairly  repetition,  Mr  Steevens  might  as 
turned  tail  to  a  hen.  well  have  said  that  a  kiss  becomes 

Is  Mrs  Jameson  not  too  severe  on  stale  bv  repetition,  tiiough  ycu  have 

Beatrice,  when  she  says,  **  little  asshe  taken  but  two— «  pretty  loiig  Inter* 
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Tal   of  some  minutes   between  —  melts  to  think  how  she  used  to  nil 

from  the  same  rosy  lips.  The  second  at  Benedick.    She  feels  neither  pity 

is  by  much  the  sweeter.  nor  pride,  on  overhearing  her  cousin 

We  laugh  at  Benedick  "  advancing  say, 

from  the  arbour,"  gulled  by  what  he  «  Therefore  let  Benedick  like  covered 

has  there  overheai3,into  the  cojnvlo-  flref        ^^^^'""^  ^'^"^  ^°^*"* 

tion  that  Beatrice  is  dying  for  him ;  consume  sway,  in  sighs  wsste  Inwardly  j 

but  at  Beatrice,  who  ran  «  like  a  ^  ^»erc  a  better  death  than  die  wfth 

lapwing  close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  mocks.*' 

the  conference"  that  deceived  her  „  mr          *       e          ^  ^i        * 

with  a  corresponding  belief,  coming  The  sense  of  wounded  raiity 

out  of  the  "  pleached  bower,"  with  f/.®"/  wy*  Mrs  Juneson  very  finely, 

her  face  on  fire,  (•«  what  fire  is  in  my  ?  »  1<»J  ^  ^^^  feelings,  «i<i,«be  is 

ears  I")  we  do  not  laugh  ;-we  con-  ^finitely  more  strode  by  what  is  s^ 

dole^we  congratulate— we  love  her  "»  P™»?,®»  Benedick,  and  the  his- 

— for  that  firS  flashes  from  a  gen^  ^^  «[  hi»  Bupposed  love  for  he^ 

reus  and  ardent  heart     Why  faugh  Jj«>,  ^f  ^«  dUpraise  of  herself. 

we  at  Benedick?    Chiefly  for  th<Se  Jhe  immediate  success  of  the  teick 

few  words,  « they  seem  to  pity  the  »  ^,^^^  n»^"'«^  omsequence  of  the 

poor  lady."     He   sees  her  in  his  wlf-assurance  and  magnanimity  of 

mindVeye,  «  tearing  the  letter  into  ^^  character ;  she  is  so  accustomed 

thousand  half-pence ;"  he  hears  her  ^  *«^'*  dommion  over  the  qpirito  of 

ia  his  mind's  elsTT"  railing  at  herself  <^*^«!??,?»»*  •>>«  ?«*?•*  susobct  the 

that  she  should  be  so  immodest  to  P^,***"*!^  ^  ^f.  *^^  ^^^  ^^ 

write  to  one  that  she  knew  would  ^"\  ^^he  dedu»tes  her  life  to  ooa- 

flout  her."  He  is  distressed  beyond  ^^«^  ?"i?'"*K*  W^t"  ^^^  ^, 

measure  to  picture  the  love-humbled  »«,  slightest   doubt  that  she  will 

Beatrice,  as  **  down  on  her  knees  i^ake  one  of  the  best  wives  ia  the 

8hefal]9,weep8,8obs,beatsherbreast,  J^^rid.    Neverwill  Beatrice  sit  with 

tears  her  hair,  prays,  curses,—*  OA,  her  arms  folded,  and  her  feet  on  the 

sweet  Benedick; give  me  patience  V^'  ^^""^F*  half  asleep  before  the  fir^ 

Vain  as  we  once  were  of  our  per-  nodding  her  head  like  ^maweey,  and 

sonal  charms-to  say  nothing  of^r  ever  and  anon  threatening  to  break 

mentaMthe  rare  union  usSd  to  be  ^."' '"'*^  »  *°^^S-  ^«^«'  S^^  ^^ce 

irresisUble)  not,  in  our  most  cock-a-  "^  broad  awake,  her  elbow  resdng 

koop  exultation,  in  the  unconscious-  ^  »  ^^^f  misnamed  of     work, 

ness  of  our  transcendent  powers  of  **«'  ^*«^*  eye*  "e^»  heaven  knows 

cold-blooded  feminicide,  could  we  not  why,  on  yours,  and  her  mouth 

have  given  implicit  credence  to  such  J^^t  once  you  thought  small,  opening 

a  atarl-slaring  incredibility  (we  do  *»*?  ^  yawn,  first  with  acompremed 

not  say  unpoMibility,)  as  is  involved  whiae,  like  that  of  a  puppy-dog  shut 

in  the  narrative  which  by  Benedick,  ??  accidentally  in  a  c  W  and  afraid 

in  one  wide  gulp  of  faith,  was  swal-  ["«iy  ^^^*}'^^^^  i®*"OS*  ^,?^ 

lowed  like  gospel.    It  is  amusing-  b*  be  whipped  to  death,  and  finally 

but  for  that  we  do  not  laugh  at  fim  J?J»*  ^^^^^  *^^  mtermmaWe  sound, 

— ^to  hear  him  admitting,  "  that  the  ^^^ 

world  must  be  peopled.'*^  Clear  it  is  "  1*h«  wolfs  toag  bowl  from  Oeaalaska's 

that  he  wUl  be  as  good  as  his  word,  shore." 

when  he  says, « I  will  be  horribly  in  Never  will  Beatrice,  after  raopfaig 

love  with  her."    Yet  the  "  chance  of  for  days  or  weeks  ia  the  hum<>dfiia» 

having  some  odd  quirks  and  rem-  or  the  sulks,  fail  out  of  then  infeo 

nants  of  wit  broken  on  him,  because  **  outrageous  spirits,"  which  usually 

he  has  railed  so  long  against  mar-  follow  in  that  ordsr,  just  as  m 

riage,"  gives  him  a  pinch— a  tifinge*  hooping>congh  crows  f^on  the  fitf- 

But  he  gels  rid  of  tne  uneasy  seusa-  end  of  tiie  measles.    From  all  audi 

tkm  by  reminding  himself,  '<  that  domestic  diseases,  from  the  aound- 

when  he  said  he  would  die  a  bache-  ness  of  her  constitution,  we  prophe- 

lor,  he  did  not  think  he  should  live  sy — ^nay,  promise  Benedidc  immm- 

till  be  was  married."  nity  all  his  life  long.   Nor  will  Bea- 

Beatrice  forgets,  fai  her  passion  of  trice  prove  a  scold.    She  has  had 

fire  and  tears,  that  she  nad  ever  her  swings-she  has  sown  all  her 

railed  at  marriage.     She  boms  and  wild  words--and  has  none  left  even 
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for  a  curtain-lecture.  Nay— her  "  Lady  Beatrice,  liaFC  you  wept  ali 
voice  will  often  be  "  gentle  and  this  while  ?"  And  she  answers  sad- 
low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman,"  ly,  ''  Yea!  and  I  will  weep  a  while 
as  on  flaky  feet  she  comes  stealthily  longer."  Then  is  mutually  betrayed 
behind  her  husband  reading  in  his  the  secret  of  their  love,  and  Bene* 
easy-chair,  (for  he  goes  no  more  to  dick  and  Beatrice->noUiing  loth— 
the  wars,)  and  lays  on  his  shoulder  are  betrothed, 
her  hand  of  light,  or,  as  she  drops  a  Mrs  Jameson  says  *'  in  the  mar- 
kiss  on  his  cheek,  insinuates  into  his  riage-scene  where  she  has  beheld 
ear  a  wicked  whisper.  Then  what  a  her  gentle-spirited  cousin,  whom  she 
mother  I  She  will  whip  the  little  loves  the  more  for  the  very  quali- 
Spartahs  nowhere  but  up  stairs  in  the  ties  which  are  most  unlike  her  own, 
Attic  nursery — and  on  no  account  slandered,  deserted,  and  devoted 
or  excuse  whatever  will  permit  a  to  public  shame,  her  indignation, 
single  squall.  Benedick  shall  not  and  the  eagnerness  with  which 
know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  she  hungers  and  thirsts  after  revenge, 
the  house  as  a  child,  yet  are  there  are,  like  the  rest  of  her  character, 
half-a-dozen,  and  the  two  last  were  open,ardent,impetuou8,butnotdeep 
twins.  For  nature  in  wedlock  goes  or  implacable.  When  she  bursts  in- 
by  die  law  of  contraries.  Your  shy,  to  that  outrageous  speech*- 
your  silent,  inexpressive  She.  aa  sure  ,  j,  ^^  „^,  ^  ^^^  .„  ^^  ^^,  ^^  ^ 
as  a  ijun,  tjims  into  a  termagant;  and  ^j„^j„  ^^  hath  .Iwdcred,  acamed!  dis- 
Ranting  Moll,  the  toadcap,  grows  honoured  my  kinswoman?  O  that  I  were 
"  still  and  patient  as  the  brooding.  ,  „^„ ,  ^h^j  j  ^ea,  ^^  |„  ^.^d  nntil 
dove  ere  yet  her  golden  couplets  they  come  to  ukehandt;  and  then,  with 
are  disclosed .  public  accusation,  uncorered  slander,  un- 

So  will  it  be  with  Beatrice.     For  mitigated  rancour— O  God,  that  I  were 

hear  her  vows.  a  man  !    J  would  eat  his  heart  in  the 

"  Contempt,   farewell !    and    maiden  n»rket-place  V 

pride,  adieu !  and  when  she  commands  her  lover, 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such.  gs  the  first  proof  of  his  affection,  *  to 

And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  wUl  requite  km  Claudio,'  the  very  consciousness 

thee;  ^   ,    .     ^     •  of  the  exaggeration,— of  the  contrast 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand;  between  the    real    good-nature  of 

If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  Beatrice  and  the  fierce  tenor  of  her 

m   1-.  i**^®  1  u  I  u    J  language,  keeps  alive  the  comic  ef- 

To  biiid  our  love  up  m  a  holy  band  :  fec^  Angling  the  ludicrous  with  the 

For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve ;  and  I  -«^i!»«« »»     'TUx-  :.  ^^^  ^r  *u^  ™- 

Believe  it  better  than  reportingly."  5®"^*°"?-       ™«  "  ^°®  ^^  *«  l^ 

^  .    ,  »     .1.        J  1^  *ew  views  in  which  we  cannot  go 

«  A  change  comes  o'er  Ae  spirit  ^lone  with  our  guide.    We  do  not 

of  her  dream     ere  yet  she  be  so  ^ij£  ^  ^^  «c  outrageous   speech." 

njuch  as  a  Virgin-Bride.  The  mutu-  j^^^^^  i^  ^hjg  worldWore  or  since 

al  confession,  or  declaratlon-.call  it  ^ad  a  woman  been  so  used  as  Hero, 

what  you  will-of  their  love,  is  cha-  ^  governor's  daughter  accused  of 

racteristic  in  its  spriffhtlmess,  but  it  incontinence,  not  with   one  varlet, 

18  calm,  and  the  sn^iles  of  Beatnco  ^^^  ^^^  mankind,  by  her  lover  at 

beam  through  her  tears.  In  her  own  ^^  ^^^  j    Beatrice's  own  Coushi 

happiness  she  has  been  weeping  for  ^j^  j^  ^^^  hearing,  by  Claudio,  in  a 

Hero.  Her  cousm  has  been  wicked-  church,  that  she  iS 

ly  lied  against  by  a  villainy  and  that  „  _  _     '.  .  .    v     ui    j 

lie  has  bSen  weakly  believed  by  her  "More  intemperate  m  her  blo«l 

lover  Claudio,  whb  has  shamed  and  ?J;"  J^*°"»'  ^  '^^  P*'".?^  f„  *»'»*J' 

flung  her  fromhim,  in  presence  of  all  ^''**  ™8e  In  savage  sensuaUty?" 

the  people^at  the  very  altar.  In  that        Sweetest  Hero,  she  who  was  once 

miserable  hour,  when  all  believe  the  so  "  lovely  in  his  eyes,"  by  her  own 

fainting  girl  guilty,  and  insults  are  father  called  *'  smirched  and  mired 

showered  upon  her  in  her  swoon,  with  infamy  I"  Why,  Hero  had  "  this 

Beatrice  alone  believes  her  inno-  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow," 

cent,  exclaiming,  '*  O !  on  my  soul,  and  Beatrice  knew  she  was  chaste  as 

my  cousin  is  belied  I"    Then  it  is,  herself-~a8  they  lay  bosom  to  bosom, 

when  at  last  these  two  have  left  the  Her  pride  of  sex,  as  well  as  her  sit- 

churchy  that  Benedick  says  gently,  terly  love,  was  up  in  arms  at  the  base 
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and  brutal  barbarity;  sbe  felt  herself 
insulted,  her  own  maidenhood  sub- 
jected to  suspicion,  since  soot  might 
thus  be  scattered  on  the  unsunned 
snow  of  a  virrin's  virtue.    And  who 
was   Claudio  r    She  had  heard  his 
praises  from  the  messenger  ere  she 
bad  seen  his  face.   **  He  nath  borne 
himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his 
age,  doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the 
feats  of  a  lion;    he  hath,  indeed, 
bettered  expectation  than  you  must 
expect  me  to  tell  you  how."    And 
this  paragon  led  her  Hero  into  the 
church  to  break  her  heart,  and  "mire 
her  name  with  infamy!"    ''Oh, God  I 
that  I  were  a  man  I  I  could  eat  his 
heart  in  the  market-place,"  is  a  pro- 
per  prayer  and  a  just  sentiment* 
We  repeat — ^it  is  not  "  outrageous." 
Did  he  not  deserve  to  have  his  heart 
eaten  in  the  marke^p]ace?   And  if 
Beatrice  could   have  changed  her 
sex,    and  into  a  man's   indignant 
heart  carried  too  the  outraged  feel- 
ings of  a  woman's,  the  man  of  the 
Corinthian,    or    rather    Composite 
order,  of  whom  the  world  would 
then   liave   had   assurance,  would 
have   hungered  and  thirsted  after 
Claudio's  heart,  and  eaten  it  in  the 
market-place,  which  we  presume  i/i 
only  a  figurative  style  or  speaking, 
and  means  stabbed,  and  stabbed, 
and  stabbed  it,  piercing  it  through, 
and  through,  and  through,  till  uie 
blood  bolted  from  breast  and  back, 
and  CJaudio  fell  down  a  clod  on  the 
pavement-stone  of  sacrifice. 

In  Beatrice  commanding  Benedick 
to  ''kill  Claudio,"  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  think  that  there  can  be 
any  consciousness  of  exaggeration 
in  the  mind  of  any  auditor,  and  least 
of  all  in  that  of  such  a  high-minded 
lady  as  she  who  has  happened  to 
say  so,  or  that  the  effect  is  parti- 
cularly comic.  Doubt  there  can  be 
none,  that  it  was  a  duty  incumbent 
on  Benedick,  not  only  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian, to  challenge  Claudio  to  single, 
and  unless  that  cruelest  of  calumnia- 
tors (however  deluded)  licked  the 
dust  and  drenched  it  in  tears,  to 
mortal  combat.  Was  not  Benedick 
the  lover,  the  betrothed  of  Beatrice, 
and  was  not  Claudio  the  betrothed 
and  the  worse  than  murderer  of  her 
dearest  and  nearest  (female)  friend  ? 
She  knew  Hero's  innocence,  and 
eo  must  Benedick ;  for  dared  tie  to 
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doubt  the  word  of  hid  Beatrice  as 
to  the  honour  bright,  the  stainless 
purity  of  her  whose  head  had  so  long 
lain  beside  hers  on  the  same  pi^ 
low  ?  If  he  did,  then  was  he  not 
worthy  to  lay  on  the  down  his  rough 
chin  close  to  the  smoothest  that  ever 
hid  or  disclosed  a  dimple  in  biUmy 
sleep.  We  cannot  help  feeling  pain- 
ful surprise  that "  Signior  Montanto" 
had  not  put  his  finger  to  his  lip  with 
an  eye-look,  that  Claudio  could  not 
misinterpret,  before  that  redoubted 
warrior  left  the  church. 

"  Here  again,"  says  Mrs  Jameson, 
'*  the,  dominion  rests  with  Beatrice, 
and  she  appears  in  a  less  amiable 
light  than  her  lover.  Benedick  sur- 
renders his  whole  heart  to  her  and 
to  his  new  passion.  The  revulsion 
of  feeling  even  causes  it  to  overflow 
in  an  excess  of  fondness;  but  with 
Beatrice  temper  has  still  the  mastery. 
The  affection  of  Benedick  induces  him 
to  challenge  his  intimate  friend /or 
her  sake;  but  the  affection  of  Bea- 
trice does  not  prevent  her  from  risk- 
ing  the  life  of  her  lover." 

It  is  not  temper  that  has  the  mas- 
tery with  Beatrice.  She  was  a  high- 
born, high-spirited,  high*honoured, 
high-principled,  pure,  chaste,  and  af- 
fectionate lady,  and  therefore  she 
said,  and  could  say  no  less,  **  kill 
Claudio."  Benedick  was  bound  to 
challenge  Claudio  for  his  own  sake, 
and  that  of  the  profession  of  arms. 
And  what  was  the  life  of  her  lover  to 
Beatrice  in  comparison  with  his  ho- 
nour? She,  God  wot,  was  no  love- 
sick-girl— but  a  woman  in  her  goldev 
prime — and  had  Claudio  killed  B(» 
nedick — why,  she  needed  not  to  have 
broken  her  heart,  nor  would  she, 
though  verily  we  believe  she  might 
have  worn  widow's  weeds  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  But  she  had  no  thought 
of*  its  being  within  the  chances  of 
fortune  that  her  beloved  could  be 
vanquished  in  such  a  cause.  That 
would  have  occurred  to  her,  had 
they  gone  out ;  but  in  her  indignant 
scorn  of  the  insuUer,  she  saw  him 
beaten  on  his  knees,  and  her  own 
knight's  sword  at  his  throat,  that  had 
so  foully  lied. 

However,  <<  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  and  so  is  ''  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing."  So,  Beatrice,  (good-by. 
Benedick,)  heaven  bless  thee — fare* 
well. 

But  lo  I  One  more  delightful,  mor^ 

2n 
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alluring,  more  fascinatiog,  more  en-  father.    But  Celia  now  cfaeen  her, 

chanting,  more  captivating  than  Bea-  for  **  never  two  ladies  loTed  as  they 

trice  I  In  pure  nature  and  sweet  aim-  do,  heing  even  from  the  cradle  bred 

plicity,  more  delightful  is  Rosalind ;  together?'     Our  gentle   cox  njUf 

in   courteous  coquetry  and  quaint  <'  my  tweet  Rose,  my  dear  Roee«  be 

disffuise,  more  alluring  is  Rosalind;  merry,*'  and  gladdened  by  the  Bound 

in  feeling  playing  with  fancy,  and  in  as  a  lark  by  sunshine,  "  sweet  Rose, 

fancy  by  feeling  tempered,  (ah  I  shall  dear  Rose,"  doth,  like  that  lark  flat* 

we  call  her  serpent '?)  more  fascina-  tering  from  the  furrow  into  the  sl^, 

ting  is  Rosalind  I  in  sinless  spells  and  uplift  her  spirit,  and  sin^  or  say, 

gracious  glamoury,  (what  a  witch  I)  '*  What  think  you  of  falliiig  in  loTe  r' 

more  endianting  is  Rosalind ;   and  «  Cel  Marry,  I  pr'fthes,  d<i,  ta  nskc 

when,  to  "  still  musick,"   "  enters  sfwrt  withsl :  bat  lors  no  aimi  in  good 

Hymen,    leading    her    in   woman's  eameit;  nor  no  farther  m  iporf  meidUTf 

cldathes,"  and  singing,  than  with  tafety  of  a  pmn  blu^  tkom  aii^tl 

"  Then  is  there  mirtii  in  heaven,  ^  'S'^K^!  2^1??!"^         ^  .u     , 

When  csrthly  thingi  Made  even  ^'  f^^  •*'•    ^  «"  '^  ^2^ 

Atone  toeether  *           "*        '^      mock   the  good 

Good  doke,  receive  thy  daughter,  ?"^Ti'^  ^'^T'  '^T'.u  "L"^.'  ^ 

Hymen  ftom  hearen  brought  her;  •>*'  «»'*•  "^  •>•»«•««*  b.  bert«wtd 

Yea,  brought  her  hither,  •<l»«"r- 

mat  thou  mighfat  join  her  band  with  ,  ^-  ^  "•»*••  7  **!■"  ^L?" »  '"[  !!^ 

.  I           °        "*  benefits  are  mightily  misplaced ;  aad  tin 

Whose  heart  within  her  boiom  la,"  ^^'^f^  "ind  woman  doth  Boat  »Ut. 

talce  in  her  giiis  to  women* 

feelest  thou    not,  that  more  captl-  CeL  'Tis  true;  for  those,  that  she 

rating  is  Rosalind— a  snow-white  lily  makes  fair,  she  scarce  makes  honest ;  and 

With  a  wimple  of  dew,  in  bride*  those,  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes 

like  joyance    flowering  in  the  fo*  very  ill.favoar*dly. 

rest !  lios.  Nay,  now  thou  goestjromjbrhau*t 

If  these  our  words  seem    cold,  office  to  nature's ;  fortune  ret^iu  in  pjts 

here  are  beautiful  ones  of  a  warmer  of  the  world,  not  in  the  UneameniM  of 

glow.  tiature,** 

••  To  what  else  shall  we  compare  Our  Lady  Critic  finely  breathes-- 

her,  ali-enchanting  as  she  is  ?  to  the  «  the  first  introduction  of  Rosalmd 

silvery  summer  clouds,  which,  even  !«  less  striking  than  interesting ;  we 

while  we  ^aze  on  them,  shift  their  see  her  a  dependent  almost  a  captive, 

hues  and  forms,  dissolving  into  air  {^  the  court  of  her  usurping  unde ; 

and  light,  and  rainbow  showers  ?  to  her  jovial  spirits  are  subdued  by  her 

the  May-morning,  flush  with  opening^  situation,  and  the  remembrance  of 

flowers    and    roseate    dews,    and  her  banished  father;  her  f^yfulaess 

•  charm  of  earliest  birds  T  to  some  {9  under  temporary  eclipse. 
wild  and  beautiful  melody,  such  as 


some  shepherd-boy  might  pipe  to  '  ^  P'*^  ^^•7.  Rosaliad,  sweet  asy 

Amarillis  in  the  shade ?  toa  mountain  ""^ 

streamlet,  now  smooth  as  ft  mirror  is  an  adjuration    which   Rosalhid 

in  which  the  skies  may  glass  them-  needed  net,  when  once  at  liberty, 

selves,  and  anon  leaping  and  spark-  and  sporting  *  under  the  greenwood 

ling  in  the  sunshine— or  rather  to  tree.*  Tlie  sensibility  and  even  pen- 

the  very  sunshine  itself?  for  so  her  slveness  of  her  demeanour  !n  the 

genial  spirit  touches  into  life  and  first  instance,  render  her  ardmess 

beauty  whatever  it  shines  on  I"  and  gravity  literwards  more  grace- 

At  first  si^ht,  we,  like  Orlando,  ful  and  more  fascmatiiu^.'* 

fall  in  love  with  Rosalind  conversing  Finely  said — ^  our  first  introdnc- 

with  cousin  Celia,  on  the  lawn  be-  tion  to  Rosalind  is  less  striking  than 

fore  the  Duke's  palace.    High-born  interesting*' — and  nothing    can  he 

and  high-bred,  yet  is  the  talk  of  the  more  Interesting ;  not  firom  her  mere 

two  sweet  as  might  have  been  heard  condition  only,  but  from  the  glimpses 

Ht  the  hut-door  of  a  peasant    Rosa-  it  gives  us  of  the  creature's  cnarmteg 

lind.  though  naturally  the  merriest  character.    Than  herself  and  Celiii 

of  God's  creatures,   not  excepting  young  as  they  are  imd  lne:q>erienced 

any  bird,  is  somewhat  sad,  as  well  in  the  ways  of  the  world*  there  are 

she  may  be,  thinking  on  a  banished  few  safer  moralists.    Innoceiice  Is 
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wise.  The  promptings  of  a  pure 
heartare  as  the  intuitions  of  a  clear  in- 
tellect; and  in  the  bosom  and  brow  of 
Rosalind  emotion  and  thought  come 
and  go  together  with  a  sweet  serious 
smile.  (%lia  cautions  her  coz  on 
the  affair  of  love,  because  her  coz 
had  chosen  very  abruptly  to  intro- 
duce the  subject— a  very  singular 
one,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  retired 
talk  between  two  young  girls.  Not 
that  she  thought  her  coz  stood  in 
need  of  advice  or  warning— oh  I  not 
aha  indeed — ^for  they  had  slept  to* 

KUier  from  childhood,  and  Celia 
lew  that  they  were  both  pure  alike 
aa  two  dewdrops  quivering  on  one 
leaf.  Rosalind  thinks  it  not  worth 
her  while  to  make  any  remark  on 
tiie  pretty  preacher's  homily—but 
starts  away,  like  a  self-willed  bird 
from  one  bush  to  another,  a  gold- 
finch choosing  a  sunnier  **  spot  of 
greenery,"  for  a  livelier  song.  Her 
fine  thoughts  breathe  themselves 
into  lovely  language.  Celia  calls 
rich  Fortune  "the  good  housewife;'* 
but  Rosalind  still  better,  "the 
bountiful  blind  woman."  She  cor- 
rects coz  too,  like  a  sound  philoso- 
pher as  she  is,  in  that  false  doctrine 
confusing  the  offices  of  Fortune'and 
Nature.  Rosalind  gently  rates  For- 
tune, with  whom  she  has  cause  of 
quarrel,  but  with  Nature  none;  she 
Icnowa  and  feels  in  her  youth,  beauty, 
and  virtue,  that  Nature  has  been 
kind  to  her;  and  she  vindicates  her 
against  the]charge  of  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  *'  housewite  and  her 
wheel."  Fortune  did  not  giro  her 
that  face,  which  was  to  rule  Fortune. 
<*  Ilia  bountiful  blind  woman"  had 
nought  to  do  in  these  "  lineaments 
of  Nature."  These  were  the  traces 
of  a  diviner  touch— and  now,  even  in 
her  sadness,  her  own  beauty  glad- 
dens her  with  gratitude  slightly  co- 
loured with  unconscious  pride. 

While  Rosalind  is  thus  "  shewing 
more  mirth  than  she  is  mistress  of," 
opportunelv  enter,  for  her  amuse- 
ment. Touchstone,  "a  natural  sent  by 
nature  for  their  whetstone,"  and  Le 
Beau, '^  with  his  mouth  full  of  news." 
The  ladies  laugh  with  the  profession- 
al fool,  for  he  is  truly  entertaining 
at  all  times— and  they  laugh  at  the 
amateur  fool— aye,  they  banter  Le 
Beau  till  he  cries,  ''  You  amaze  me, 
ladies  1" 

The  wrestling-scene  is  introduced 


very  fortunately— andOrlando  stands 
before  her  at  the  very  nick  of  time. 
She  had  just  been  saying,  you  know, 
"  Let  me  see ;  what  think  you  of 
falling  in  love?"  We  know  Orlando — 
he  has  told  us  that  '*  the  spirit  of  my 
father  grows  strong  within  me,"  and 
we  feel  already  that  the  youngest 
son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois  may  be 
no  unworthy  lover  of  the  sole  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke.  Ought  she  to  have 
remained  to  see  the  wrestling — after 
having  been  told  by  Le  Beau  that 
Charles  had  thrown  the  three  sons 
of  the  old  man,  and  left  them  lying 
on  the  ground  with  broken  ribs  and 
little  hope  of  life  ? 

**  Tovchslone,  But  what  i%  the  sport. 
Monsieur,  that  the  ladles  have  lost  ? 

Jj6  Beau,  Why  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touchstone,  Thus  men  grow  wiser 
every  day !  It  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for 
ladies !" 

On  hearing  of  the  rib-breaking, 
Rosalind  only  said, "  alas !"  Proba- 
bly she  would  not  have  gone  to  see 
the  wrestling,  for  she  asks  Celia's 
advice ;  but  Celia  replies,  '*  Yonder, 
sure,  they  are  coming;  let  us  now  stay 
and  see  it"  And  there  is  Orlando. 
'*  Is  yonder  the  man  ?"  asks  Rosalind; 
and  would  you  have  had  her  to  leave 
him,  who,  *'  alas !  is  too  young,  but 
looks  successfully,"  in  the  hold  of 
the  Duke's  wrestler,  without  sending 
strength  to  all  his  sinews  from  the 
sympatliy  shining  in  her  troubled 
eyes  ?  As  for  the  vulgarity  of  wres- 
tling, 'tis  a  pretty  pastune ;  and  then 
Orlando  could  do  nothing  vulgar. 
Both  ladies  beseech  him  to  give  up 
this  attempt — ^but  his  noble  senti- 
ments inspire  silence ;  they  but  wish 
their  little  strengths  were  his — and 
during  the  tussle  Rose  ejaculates, 
'^  Oh  I  excellent  young  man !"  She 
saw  Orlando  had  him  ;  and  'twas  a 
fair  back-fall. 

"  Dead  shepherd!  now  I  find  thy  saw  of 

might ; 
He  never  loved  that  loved  not  at  firet 

sight." 

So  said  Kit  Marlow,  whom  Will 
Shakspeare  hath  by  one  line  graci- 
ously made  immortal  And  well 
loveth  the  Swan  of  swans  to  sing  of 
love  at  first  sight;  therefore  must  it 
be  pleasing  to  the  eyesof  Nature,and 
agreeable  to  her  holy  laws. 
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*'  Bos.  My  father  loved  Sir  Rowland 
at  his  soul. 
And  all  the  world  waa  of  my  father*t 

mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  hia 

■OHf 

I  ihould  haye  given  him  tears  onto  en- 
treaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

Cd,  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  eucourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well 

deserved ; 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love, 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 
Bog,  Gentleman, 

[Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me ;  one  out  of  suits  with 

fortune ; 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand 

lacks  means.— 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

CdL  Ay  :-*Fare  you  well,  fair  gentle- 
man. 
OrL  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?  My 
better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which 

here  stands  up, 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 
JRof.  He  calls  us  back :  My  pride  fell 
with  my  fortunes : 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would  :-~Did  you 

call,  sir  ?— 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  over- 
thrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go, coz? 

Bos.  Have  with  you  : — fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  IIosali kd  and  Celia. 

OrL  What  passion  hangs  these  weights 

upon  my  tongue  ? 

I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  con- 

ferenccii" 

Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck  ! 
How  much  worthier  of  a  woman 
such  frankness,  not  unaccompanied 
with  reserve, 'than  the  pride  tnat  sat 
in  the  eyes  of  high-born  beauty,  as 
with  half-arerted  face  she  let  drop 
glove  or  scarf  to  her  kneeling  knight, 
with  silent  permission  to  dye  it  for 
her  sake  in  his  heart's  blood!  Not 
for  all  the  world  would  Rosalind 
have  sent  her  wrestler  to  the  wars. 
But  believe  us,  she  said  aside  to  Ce- 
lia, and  in  an  under^tone«  though 
looking  on  Orlando — 

*'  Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  over- 
thrown 
More  than  your  enemies.*' 

She  felt  it  was  bo^  and  could  iiot 
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help  saying  it;  but  she  intended  not 
that  Orlando  should  hear  the  words, 
nor  did  he.  AH  he  heard  was^ 
•«  Did  you  call,  sir?"  So  far  "she 
urged  conference,"  and  no  farther ; 
and  'twas  the  guileless  hypocrisj  of 
an  unsuspecting  heart!  For  our  own 
parts,  we  see  no  reason  in  nature, 
had  circumstances  allowed  it,  why 
they  should  not  have  been  married 
on  the  spot. 

Why,  on  this  wrestling-match 
hangs  the  whole  story  of — **  As  You 
Like  it,"  and  «  Do  You  Like  it" 
For  his  brother  Oliver's  hatred  grows 
deadly,  and  he  plans  burning  Orlan- 
do alive  in  his  house.  So  the  brave 
youth  flies  to  the  Forest  The  Duke, 
too,  generally  incensed,  looks  an- 
grily on  his  niece,  and  fearing  the 
influence  of  her  graces  and  virtues 
on  the  hearts  of  his  discontented  sub- 
jects, can  no  longer  bear  her  pre- 
sence. 


"  Of  late  this  Duke 
Hath  ta*en  displeasure  'gainst  bis  gentle 

niece; 
Founded  upon  no  other  argument. 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her 

virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And  on  my  life  his  malice  'gainst  the 

lady 
WiU  suddenly  break  forth." 

It  does  break  forth.  Duke  Frede- 
rick pronounces  sentence  of  banish- 
ment on  Rosalind ;  and  then  her 
"  eloquent  blood  mounts  to  her 
face,"  and  she  shews  herself  her 
father's  daughter.  True,  that  all  at 
once  she  has  loved  Orlando.  But 
though  to  Celia  she  confesses  her 
love,  and  in  hersudden  sadneea  says 
— "O  how  full  of  briers  is  this  work- 
ing-day world !"  yet  her  proud  spirit 
is  not  subdued  but  by  Orlando— not 
by  the  usurper  and  tyrant  There 
it  nobly  rebels. 

**  Bos.  Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought 
unborn, 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duhe  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  In  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself: 
Let  It  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 
Bos.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make 
me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 
Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daogli- 

ter,  there's  enough* 
Bos,  So  was  I,  when  your  higbnesi 
took  his  dukedom ; 
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So  tras   I  when  yoar  highness  banish'd 

him: 
Treason  ia  not  inherited,  my  lord  : 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What's  that  to  me?  my  father  was  no 

traitor : 
Then>  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so 

much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous.' 


t* 


There  was  no  descent  either  from 
decorum  or  dignity  in  ''giving  him 
a  chain  from  her  neck/'  for  Kosa- 
lind  saw,  at  a  glance,  Uiat  Orlando 
iiras  noble — ^ana  he  deserved  the 
chain,  hi  the  giving  of  that  gift, 
^th  the  tenderness  of  new-born 
love  doubtless  blended  even  the 
pride  of  birth.  She  gave  it  with  a 
beating  hearty  but  with  stately  mea- 
sure of  step,  and  graceful  motion  of 
arm — ^sbe  to  whom  state  and  grace 
Hrere  native  as  to  the  lily.  Now  she 
seems  like  the  haughty  blush-rose. 
And  bow  beautiful  uie  bold  friend- 
ship of  the  cousins — the  sisters !  In 
what  Imagery  has  it  pleased  the  de- 
lighted spirit  of  Shakspeare  to  clothe 
its  expression ! 

**  Where9oe*er  we  went>  like  Juno's 
•wans, 
Siill  we  went  conpled  and  inseparable.*' 

"  For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sor- 
rows pale, 

Say  what  thou  canst.  111  go  along  with 
thee.** 

For  a  while,  after  the  first  burst  of 
indig^tion,  Rosalind   remains   al- 
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most  mute.  But  Celia,  inspired  by 
her  ffenerous  resolution  to  go  with 
her  beloved  friend  into  banishment, 
is  eloquent — is  poetical ;  and  the  ef- 
fect on  our  hearts  of  her  eloquence, 
and  the  poetry  in  which  she  here 
pours  out  her  devoted  affection,  is 
so  touching  and  permanent,  that,  in- 
ferior though  she  be  in  personal  and 
mental  endowments  to  Rosalind,  yet 
walks  she  always  uneclipsed  by  her 
side^Rosalind  the  larger  and  more 
lustrous  star,  but  Celia,  too,  a  lumi- 
nary, both  bathed  in  the  same  dew, 
and  loving  the  same  spot  of  sky. 

The  Cousins  know  they  are  beau- 
tiful. Rosalind,  at  the  thought  of 
seeking  her  father  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  says, 

*'  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  ? 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than 
gold." 

And  Celia  will  **  with  a  kind  of  um- 
ber smirch  her  face."  Both  were 
"  beautiful  exceedingly" — and  beau- 
ty went  with  them,  in  spite  of  all 
they  could  do.  In  her  *'  poor  and 
mean  attire,"  'twould  have  shewn 
no  bad  taste  to  have  thought  Celia 
the  more  lovely— just  as  Oliver  de 
Bois  did  in  his  contrition.  But  Ro« 
salind,  now  Ganymede,  talks  of 

"  A  gallant  curtal-axe  upon  my  thigh  ;** 

and  we  compassionate  the  blushes 
of  old  George  Colman.*  The  wan- 
derers are  away  to  the  Forest,  with 
**  their  wealth  and  jewels,"  and  with 


*  The  licenser  Is  shocked  at  the  worse  than  impropriety  of  the  word — thigh. 
We  beg  to  solicit  his  attention  to  the  following  sentences  from  one  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor's  Dialogues  :-* 

*'  Porson. — Yet  so  it  was.  A  friend  who  happened  to  be  there,  although  I  did 
not  see  him,  asked  me  afterwards  what  I  thought  of  the  naked  necks  of  the  ladies. 

**  '  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  replied  I,  '  the  women  of  all  countries,  and  the  men  in 
most,  have  usually  kept  their  necks  naked.* 

^  *  Tou  appear  not  to  understand  me,  or  you  quibble,'  said  he ;  '  I  mean  their 
bosoms.' 

"  I  then  understood,  for  the  first  time,  that  neck  signifies  hosom  when  we  speak  of 
women,  although  not  so  when  we  speak  of  men  or  otiier  creatures.  But  if  hosom  is 
necK  what,  according  to  the  same  scale  of  progression,  ought  to  be  hosom  9  Tlie  usurp- 
ed dominion  of  neck  extends  from  the  car  downwards  to  where  the  mermaids  become 
fish.  Tbu  conversation  led  me  to  reflect  that  I  was  bom  in  the  time  when  people  bad 
thighs-^long  before  your  memory,  I  imagine,  Mr  Sonthcy.  At  present  there  is  no- 
thing but  leg  from  the  hip  to  the  instep.  My  friend  Mr  Small  of  Feterhouse,  a  very 
decent  man,  and  fond  of  fugitive  pieces,  such  as  are  collected  or  written  by  our  Fratts, 
and  Mavors,  and  Valpys,  read  before  a  lady  and  her  family,  from  under  the  head  of 
de$  cfiptive,  some  charming  verses  about  the  spring  and  the  bees.  Unluckily  the  honied 
thi  g  hs  of  our  European  sugar-slaves  caught  the  attention  of  the  mother,  who  colour- 
ed excessively  at  hearing  the  words,  and  said,  with  much  gravity  of  reproof,  'Indeed, 
M  r  Small,  I  never  could  have  thought  it  of  you ;'  and  added,  waving  her  hand  with 
m  atronly  dignity  toward  ths  remainder  of  the  audience^ '  Sir,  I  have  daughters.* " 
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t1iein>  too,  "  the  clownieh  Fool,"  to 
be  a  **  comfort  to  their  travel"— 
Touchstone  the  Inimitable— for  Ce- 
]ia  B9JB 
*'  He'll  go  aloDg  o*er  the  wide  world  with 


me. 


11 


What  a  bustle  when  they  shall  be 
missed  from  the  Palace !  The  birds 
are  flown-^but  whither,  and  with 
whom  ?  First  Lord  informs  the  flur- 
ried Duke  that  **  in  the  morning 
earljr"  her  attendanU  "  found  the 
bed  untr^eoiured  of  their  mistress** 
We  like  his  lordship  for  these  words. 
Second  Lord  says, 

*'  Heeperia,  the  Prineeee*  gentlewoman, 
Confeeeee,  that  the  eeeretly  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her   coiula    mttch 

commeDd 
The  parti  and  graces  of  the  wrestler, 
That   did  but   lately   foil    the   sinewy 

Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  Is  surely  in  their  company." 

No  unfittinff  conjecture  for  a  se- 
cond lord  and  first  chambermaid;  but 
though  not  wide  amiss  of  the  mark, 
as  it  happened,  yet  vile.  Hesperia 
w^ould  have  left  her  couch,  at  one 
tap  at  the  window,  and  gone  with 
the  Wrestler  whom  she  overheard 
the  young  ladies  most  commend, 
(though  we  suspect,  notwithstand- 
ing his  mishap,  that  she  would 
have  preferred  Charles,)  but  Hes- 
peria did  not  at  all  understand 
their  commendation;  and  had  she 
been  called  on  to  give  a  report  of 
it  for  the  Court  Journal,  would  not 
merely  have  manffled  it  sadly,  but 
imbued  it  with  her  own  notions 
of  "  parts  and  graces."  The  doves 
flew  not  away,  either  with  or  for 
mates — yet,  like  others  of  their  kind, 
they  found  what  they  did  not  seek ; 
and  erelong  there  was  indeed  billing 
and  cooing  in  the  woods. 

Gisbome's  "  Walks  in  a  Forest !" 
—  Gilpin's  "  Forest  Scenery  !"  — 
Strutt's  **  Forest  Scenes  1"— -Good 
poetry,  painting  and  engraving  all. 
But  all  forests  have  fled  away  from 
our  imagination — all  but  one — Shak- 
speare's  Forest  of  Arden. 

Henceforth  we  are  all  Foresters— 
*•  under  the  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs"— or  near  the  "  cottage,  pas- 
ture and  the  flock,"— the  Cottage 
which  Rosalind  and  Celia  buy  from 
the  churl;  and  which  we,  singllog 
out  a  picturesque  expression  that 
is  dropped  somewhere  by  some- 
body—we  think   by  Rosalind— in 
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the  Romance,  request  may  be  called 
"  The  Tuft  of  Olives."  Far  away 
is  the  noisy  world— but  still  are  we 
in  the  midst  of  human  life.  That 
noble  Recluse  speaks  well  to  his 
"  comrades  and  brothers  in  exile ;" 
and  well  does  the  melancholy 
Jaques  moralize  each  spectacle. 
Philosophers  are  they  all  in  that 
silvan  courts  and  feel  happy  as  his 
Grace— 

"  Who  can  translate  the  stabbornoess  of 

fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.** 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know — ^we 
wish  somebody  would  tell  us — how 
long  they  have  been  living^ in  the  Fo- 
rest. When  Oliver  asks  Charles  the 
wrestler  '*  what's  the  new  news  at 
the  court,"  Charles  replies,''  There's 
no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the 
old  news,  that  is,  the  old  Duke  Is 
banished  by  his  younger  brother  the 
Duke." — "  Old  news  is  an  expres- 
sion that  gives  us  an  indefinite  no- 
tion of  time.  Yet  '*  old  news"  are 
still  ''news;"  and  an  "old  infant" 
would  be  but  a  young  child.  Duke 
Senior  himself  says  to  bis  brothers  in 
exile, 

"  Hath  not  old  euaom  made  this  life  more 

sweet. 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?** 

But  even  "  old  custom"  may  include 
but  a  very  few  months  to  men  who 
have  exchanged  a  luxurious  palace 
for  an  uncomfortable  wood*  One 
winter  they  would  seem  to  have 
braved  among  the  oaks. 

"  Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference;  as  the  icy  pang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  wiiiter'i 

wind, 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my 

body. 
Even  while  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smils 

and  say, 
This  is  no  flattery  ;  these  are  my  coun* 

sellors, 
That  feelingly  persuade  ns  what  I  am.*' 

It  is  surelysummer  now — else  hsd 
not  Jaques  laid  himself  down  at  his 
length  under  an  oak,  to  pore  upon 
the  brawling  brook.  The  woods  to 
our  imagination  "  are  green  and 
fresh,  and  breathe  a  summer  feel- 
inp;."  Each  sinele  tree  is  a  leafy  tent 
High  overhead  we  hear  the  hum  of 
bees.  To  the  deep  hollow  murmur 
of  such  accompaniment^  to  my  Lord 
of  Amiens  we  sing  a  seoondi  as  be 
trolls-— 
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''  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Vbo  lores  to  He  with  me. 
And  tane  bis  merrf  note. 
Unto  the  sireet  bird's  throat, 

Como  hither,  come  hither,  eome  hither, 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 

Bat  winter  and  roogh  weather!" 

A  few  touches  give  the  glimmer 
and  gloom  of  old  trees*- 

*'  Under  an  oalc  whose  antique  root  peeps 

out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  the 

wood." 

And  we  see  glimpsing  by,  with 
**  forked  heads,'*  the  "  poor  dappled 
fools,"  the  **  native  burghers  of  the 
desert  city,"  that  they  may  hide 
themselves  among  the  little  hills, 
*'  whose  hairy  sides  with  thicket 
overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild,  ac- 
cess deny*'  to  the  quivered  hunters. 

Yes !  it  is  summer.  The  Board  is 
spread  below  **  a  boundless  contigui- 
ty of  shade."  Nothing  can  be  nner 
than  Orlando's  sudden  and  desperate 
Intrusion  on  the  gallant  company  at 
their  fruit-feast  in  "  the  desert  inac- 
cessible," and  when  he  re-enters 
with  old  Adam,  the  hospitable  and 
humane  Duke  wins  our  heart  by  a 
few  words — 

"  Welcome!    set  down  your  venerable 

burden. 
And  let  him  feed." 

Contemplation,  meditation,  mirth, 
musing,  melancholy,  wisdom,  and 
benevolence,  are  all  met  tranquilly 
together  in  the  forest's  heart. 

But  its  ruling  spirit  shall  be  Love. 

"  IZof.  O  Jupiter!  how  weary  are  my 
splriu! 

Touch,  I  cars  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my 
legs  wsre  not  weary. 

Bp§»  I  oould  And  in  my  heart  to  dii- 
graoo  my  man*s  apparel,  and  to  cry  like 
a  woman ;  but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker 
Tsstel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show 
itself  courageous  to  petticoat:  therefore, 
courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel  I  pray  yon,  bear  with  me ;  I  can 
go  no  farther. 

Touch,  For  my  part,  1  had  rather  bear 
with  you,  than  bear  you :  yet  I  should 
bear  no  cross,  if  I  did  bear  you ;  for,  I 
think,  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 

Boi,  Well,  this  is  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Touch,  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the 
more  fool  I ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was 
in  a  better  place ;  but  trayellers  must  be 
content. 
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Po9,  A  J,  be  so,  good  Toncfastone  :— 
Look  you,  who  comes  here;  a  young  man, 
and  an  oM,  fn  solemn  talk.** 

No  sooner  have  Rosalind  and  Celia 
entered  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Forest,  than  they  overhear  Sylvius 
saying  to  Corin — 

*<  O,  Corin!  that  thou  knew*sthow  I  do 
loTe  her." 

And,  on  his  confession,  Rosalind 

sighs- 

*'  Alas^  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy 

wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine 

own. 
Jove !  Jove !  tliis  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion." 

So  is  it  upon  Touchstone's.  Think 
not  that  he  had  never — ^like  other 
fools — been  in  love.  Hungry  as  he 
now  is,  he  has  a  pleasure  in  thinking 
of  the  time  when  he  was  the  brave 
slave  of"  la  belle  passion,^ 

**  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love,  I 
broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  a'night  to  Jane 
Smile :  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of 
her  batlet,  and  the  cow's  dugs  that  her 
pretty  cbop'd  hands  had  milk'd ;  and  I 
remember  the  wooing  of  a  peaseeod  in- 
stead of  her ;  from  whom  I  took  two 
cods,  and,  giving  her  them  again,  said 
with  weeping  tears,  <  Wear  these  for  my 
sake.'  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into 
strange  capers;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in 
nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in 
folly.'* 

How  fortunate  that  the  prettiest 
cottage  in  or  about  the  Forest  is  on 
sale  I  No  occasion  for  a  conveyancer. 
There  shall  be  no  haggling  about 
price— and  it  matters  not  whether 
or  no  there  be  any  title-deeds.  A 
simple  business  as  in  Arcadia  of  old, 
is  buying  and  selling  in  Arden.  True 
that  it  is  not  term* day.  But  term- 
day  is  past,  for  mind  ye  not  that 
it  is  mid-summer  ?  "  The  Tuft  of 
01ives,"i8  to  be  sold  just  as  it  stands  ? 
with  all  the  furniture — and  the  pur- 
chaser must  take  too  the  live-stock. 

"  Ros,  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love, 
or  gold. 

Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertain- 
ment. 

Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves, 
and  feed : 

Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much 
oppressed. 

And  faints  for  succour. 
Cor,  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 
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And  wUh  for  her  Bake,  more  than  for 

mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve 
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her: 

But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  roan, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality; 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds 

of  feed, 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote 

now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
Tiiat  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come 

Bee, 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you 

be. 
Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  boy  his 

flock  and  pasture? 
Cor,  That  young  swain  that  yoa  saw 

here  but  erewbile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 
Rot,  I  pray  thee,    if  it  stand  with 

honesty. 
Bay  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the 

flock, 
And  thou  sbalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 
Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I 

like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  if. 
Cor,  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold ; 
Go  with  me ;  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

[-Bjeun/.** 

And  how  like  they  the  silvan— the 
pastoral  life  ?    Hear  Touchstone. 

*<  Touch,  Truly,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a 
shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect 
that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well  \  but 
in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very 
vile  life.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect 
it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As 
it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  hu- 
mour well;  but  as  there  is  no  more 
plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my 
stomach.** 

But  Rosalind,  how  likes  she  to  be 
a  shepherd-boy?  Poor  Rosalind! 
she  is  not  allowed  even  for  a  single 
day  to  forget  her  sex.  The  very 
trees  suspect  and  persecute  her— 
her  doublet  and  hose  are  beginning 
to  sit  easy — but  as  the  wind  comes 
by,  she  shrinks  to  miss  the  rustle  of 
her  petticoats. 

The  rery  trees  bear  love-ditties  like 
blossoms,  and  all  in  praise  of  Rosa- 
lind :-- 


"  CeL  Didst  thou  hear,  without  won- 
dering  how  thy  name  should  be  hanged  and 
carved  upon  these  trees  ? 

Rob.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out 
of  the  wonder,  before  you  came;  for  look 
here  what  I  found  on  a  palm-tree :  I  vras 
never  so  be-rbymed  since  Pythagoras' 
time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I 
can  hardly  remember. 

Ce/.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  thi«? 

Ro9,  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Ceh  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore, 
about  his  neck :   Change  you  colour  ?  * 

She  does,  but  will  not  understand ; 
and  playfully  **  dallies  with  the  inno- 
cence of  love,"  till  Celia  pronounces 
the  name  whose  sweet  syllables  have 
all  the  while  been  heard  whispering 
within  her  bosom.  ''  It  is  young 
Orlando."  *'  He  is  furnished  like  a 
hunter,"  quoth  Celia  ;->and  the  fair 
fawn  breathes — (a  pretty  pun) — 

*'  O,  ominous!  he  comes  to  kiU  my  heart,* 

Orlando  stands  before  her  in  the 
woods,  and  Rosalind  in  a  moment 
forgets  that  she  is  a  wanderer  and  an 
outcast  Her  spirit  is  again  borne  up 
into  the  air  of  joy  as  upon  wings.  Its 
native  buoyancy,  a  while  depressed, 
expands  anew;  and  her  wit  plays 
round  him,  "  like  harmless  lightning 
on  a  summer's  night"  The  theme  is 
.love  I  and  she  rallies  him  on  his  pas- 
sion— 

"  There  is  a  man  that  haunts  the  forest, 
that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  car- 
ving Rosalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs  odes 
upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles; 
all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Rosa- 
lind :  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy*  monger, 
I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel,  for 
he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love 
upon  him." 

In  that  joyful  mood  she  dreams 
the  idea  of  being  woo'd  by  him  in 
her  disguise ;  and  who  but  "  sweet- 
est Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child,"  could 
so  delidttely,  so  ingeniously,  so  na- 
turally, have  carried  on  such  court- 
ship ?  Orlando  slides  into  it—and 
we  with  him — as  pleasantly  as  Into 
the  enacting  of  a  lover's  part  at  some 
imaginative  masquerade— 

*'  Ros,  I  profess  curing  lore  by  coun- 
sel. 

Orh  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so? 

Ros,  Yes,  one;  and  in  this  manner. 
He  was  to  imagine  me  bis  love,  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo 
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me :  At  which  time  would  J,  being  but 
a  mooiiish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate, 
diiuigeable,  longing,  and  liking;  proud, 
fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full 
of  tears,  fall  of  smiles ;  for  every  passion 
something,  and  for  no  passion  truly  any 
thing,  as  boys  and  women  are  for  the 
most  part  cattle  of  this  colour :  would 
now  like  him,  now  loathe  him ;  then  en- 
tertain him,  then  forswear  him;  now 
wreep  for  him,  then  spit  at  htm ;  that  I 
drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of 
lore,  to  a  living  humour  of  madness  ; 
which  was,  to  forswear  the  fall  stream  of 
the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely 
monastic:  And  thus  I  cured  him.*' 

'  Who  could  resist  this  ?  Not  Or- 
laodo ;  for,  though  lo?e-8trickeo,  he 
is  full  of  the  power  of  life ;  his  pas- 
sion is  a  jof ;  his  fear  is  but  slight 
fthadoW)  his  hope  strong  sunshine; 
and  he  has  just  escaped  from  disho- 
nouring thraldom  into  a  wild  and 
adventurous  liberty  in  the  forest, 
where  by  the  Duke  he  has  been  ta- 
ken into. favour  as  Sir  Rowland's 
son.  There  is  a  mysterious  spell 
breathed  over  his  whole  being  from 
that  silver  speech.  Near  the  nappy 
close  of  the  play,  the  Duke  says  to 
him— 

*'  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's 
favour." 

And  Orlando  then  answers— 

*'  My  Lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 

him, 
Methought  he   was  a  brother  to  your 

daughter." 

That  sweet  thought  had  passed 
across  his  mind,  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, although  he  did  not  tell  the 

shepherd- boy ;"  and  it  inclines 
him,  m  a  moment,  when  Rosalind 
says — **  I  would  cure  you,  if  you 
would  but  call  me  Rosalind,  and 
come  every  day  to  my  cot,  and  woo 
me,"  to  answer,  ''  Now,  by  the  faith 
of  my  love,  I  will ;  tell  me  where  it 
is."  And  is  not  this  shepherd-boy, 
with  "lively  touches  of  my  daughter's 
favour,"  a  thousand  times  netter 
than  a  dead  picture  ?  It  is  a  living 
full-length  picture  even  of  Rosalind 
in  a  fancy-dress;  and  'tis  easy  as 
delightful  to  imagine  it  the  very 
originars  own  seff-^the  **  slender 
Rosalind" — the  *' heavenly  Rosa- 
lind " — ^*tis  "  Love's  younfl^  dream  I" 

Pray  what  took  Rosalind  to  the 
Forest  of  Arden  ?    She  was  banish- 
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ed ;  but  went  she  not  there  to  look 
for  her  father  ?  We  think  she  surely 
did;  but  she  seems  to  care  little 
about  the  good  elderly  gentleman. 
She  seldom  strays  far  from  the  *'  Tuft 
of  Olives" — "  here  on  the  skirts  of 
the  forest  like  a  fringe  upon  a  petti- 
coat." There  she  abides,  "  like  the 
coney  that  you  see  dwell  where  it  is 
kindled."  Sweet  wretch  I  She  is 
sometimes  rather  out  of  spirits. 

"  Eos*  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep. 

CcL  Do,  I  pr*ytfaee ;  but  yet  have  the 
grace  to  consider,  that  tears  do  not  become 
a  man. 

Bos.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  de- 
sire ;  therefore  weep. 

JR08.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissem- 
bling colour ! 

Cel  Something  browner  than  Ju- 
das*s.'* 

He  it  seems  is  the  deceiver — not  she 
— she,  who  is  one  entire  deceit ''  Nay 
certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him." 
Wicked  hypocrite !  she  knows  he  is 
all  truth— all  passion.  Their  hearts 
and  souls  are  one — and  soon  will 
they  be  one  flesh.  But  only  hear 
how  she  speaks  of  her  own  father ! 

**  JR08.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday,  and 
had  much  question  with  him.  He  asked 
me,  of  what  parentage  I  was  ;  I  told  him, 
of  as  good  as  he  ;  so  he  laughed,  and  let 
me  go.  Sut  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when 
there  ia  such  a  man  as  Orlando  T* 

Ungrateful,  undutiful,  impious  Rosa- 
lind, to  prefer  talking  of  a  lover  of  a 
week's  standing,  to  a  father  of  some 
eighteen  years !  "  This  is  too  bad." 
Yet  in  spite  of  it  all,  Rosalind  is  a 
dearest  favourite  of  the  lady  who 
knows  "honour  and  virtue"  well. 
Nor  can  we  well  deny  that  after  all  she 
deserves  this  beautiful  eulogium,— 

**  Every  thing  about  Rosalind 
breathes  of  youth's  sweet  prime. 
She  is  fresh  as  the  morning,  sweet 
as  the  dew-awakened  blossoms,  and 
light  as  the  breeze  that  plays  among 
them.  Her  wit  bubbles  up  and  spar- 
kles like  the  living  fountam,  refresh- 
ing all  around.  Her  volubility  is 
like  the  bird's  song;  it  is  the  out- 
pouring of  a  heart  filled  to  overflow- 
mg  with  life,  love,  and  joy,  and  all 
sweet  and  affectionate  impulses.  She 
has  as  much  tenderness  as  mirth, 
and  in  her  most  petulant  raillery 
there  is  a  touch  of  softness — '  By  this 
hand  it  will  not  hurt  a  fly !'    As  her 
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Tlyacltr  never  lessens  our  impres-  cheated  out  of  the  deep  delight  of 
sion  of  her  sensibility,  so  she  wears  fond  imagination,  and  ho  sends  it  to 
her  masculine  attire  without  the  her  shadow.  He  is  indeed  '*  of  ima- 
•lightest  impugnment  of  her  deli-  glnation  all  compact" 
cacir.  Shakspeare  did  not  make  the  The  impression  left  on  our  hearto 
modesty  of  his  women  depend  on  and  minds  by  the  character  of  Rosa- 
their  dress.  Rosalind  has  in  truth  lind,  as  it  shines  forth  so  natural,  so 
<  no  doublet  and  hose  in  her  dispo«  sincere  and  truthful,  through  the  dis- 
■idon.'  How  her  heart  seems  to  guise  that  emboldens  her  to  put  forth 
throb  and  flutter  under  her  pace's  a  ])ower  of  innocent  enchantment 
Teat  I  What  depth  of  love  m  her  which  had  she  been  in  her  sex's  hap 
passion  for  Orlando  I  whether  dis-  bit,  her  sex's  native  modesty — ^"maid- 
guised  beneath  a  saucy  playfulness,  enly  shame*facedneBs*'*^would  have 
w  breaking  forth  with  a  fond  impi^  partly  restnuned,  **  in  dim  suffusion 
tience,  or  half  betrayed  in  that  beau-  veiled,"-***  a  mixture  of  playfulness, 
tiful  scene  where  she  faints  at  the  sensibility,  and  what  the  French 
sight  of  the  'kerchief  stained  with  call  naXvete,  is,"  says  Mrs  Jameson, 
hU  blood!  Here  her  recovery  of  her  with  her  usual  fine  tact,  "  like  a 
self-possession — ^her  fears  lest  she  delicious  strain  of  music.  There 
should  have  revealed  her  sex---her  is  a  depth  of  delight,  and  a  subtle- 
presence  of  mind,  and  quick-witted  tv  of  words  to  express  that  de- 
excuse—*  light,  which    is   enchanting.     Yet 

*  I  pray  yon,  tdl  yonr  brother  how  well  when  we  call  to  mind  particular  and 

I  eonnterfeited,'  peculiar  passages,  we  find  that  tihey 

•^^^^^eJsTSifs?^^^^^^^^  teh%=l;ffi^^^^^ 

iSl'^i."''™  ^J!?i^„!^a^^^^^^^^^^  them  from  the  context,  without  in- 

with  her  recovered  wnse^^  juring  the  effect.    She  ^ays  some  of 

SUrfinfSrSJuem^^^^  ihe  |ost  charming  thb^^    in  Uie 

Sf Sn hUlf  and  ofTando  I ¥ow  ^^Jsr^urwe  Ip^  Tm 'as' 

"^t  "^ir'TJwwW  n^^^^^  phrases'rather  than  as  maxims,  and 

p{«e,  without  thromngo^^^^  femember   them   rather   for  their 

ninesweetuMsI  Howher^^^^  .  ^  f^,.^,     ^^  expression,  and 

tVLf^.  "^S^J^Z^^Xi  ThS  ^"»«f«l  applicition,  than  for  their 

what  a  careless  grace,  yet  with  what  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  '  ^  of  meaning." 

exquisite  propnety  I  \^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  J  ^^^  though t- 

*  For  Innocence  hath  a  priTllege  In  her,  ^g  ^^  stream,  not  a  lake,  for  'tis  ever 
To  dignify  archjeeu  and  laughing  eye..' "  j^  motion  and  in  murmur— often 

Exquisite  criticismt  Orlando,  in  all  much  deeper  Uum  it  seems  to  be— 
these  assignations,  enjoys  but  the  like  a  translucent  water-gleam,  that 
thadow,  so  it  seems  to  him,  of  you  think  you  can  easily  ford ;  bat 
bis  Rosalind,  but  Rosalind  feeds  when  you  try,  you  are  surprised  to 
ber  innocent  passion  on  the  sub«  find  you  must  have  recourse  to  swim- 
stance  of  her  Orlando.  Her  scheme  ming  through  the  **  liquid  lapse," 
Answers  its  purpose  to  a  miracle,  scarcely  distin^ishable  even  iheo, 
Creative  in  her  nappiness  of  plea-  but  by  a  grateful  coolness,  from  the 
aant  fancies  that  never  flag,  the  re-  air  of  heaven.                               * 

gresentative    of  Rosalind,    before  As  to  the  freedom  of  some  of  her 

er   lover's  senses,  becomes  more  expressions  (and  of  Beatrice,)  let  it 

and  more  encircled  with  the  lights  be  remembered,  says  the  genUe  lady, 

and  shadows,  the  music  and   the  who  sees  all  femiDities  in  their  true 

fragrance,  of  the  charm  that  hangs  light,  **  that  this  was  not  the  fault  of 

and  breathes  around  **  another  and  Shakspeare  or  the  women,  but  gene- 

the  same ;"  and  he  never  wearies  of  rally  of  the  age.    Portia,  Beatrice, 

such  discourse.  So  faithfully  has  he  and  Rosalind,  and  the  rest,  lived  in 

pledged  his  troth  to  that  **  gay  de-  times  when  more  importance  was 

ceiver,"  that  he  does  not  forget  the  attached  to  things  than  words ;  now 

aupposed  shepherd-boy,  even  when  we  think  more  of  words  than  of 

wounded  by  the  lioness.    As  to  the  things ;  and  happy  are  we  in  these 

realRosalind,hewouldhaveassured-  late  davs  of  super-refinement,  if  we 

ly  sent  the  handkerchief  stained  with  are  to  be  saved  by  our  verbal  mora- 

blB  blood,  BO  his  love  wUl  not  be  lity."    It  would  puzzle  the  best  of 
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the  chariest  maids"  of  these  days, 
the  '  nicest'  of  them  all/'  to  perso- 
nate a  shepherd -boy  personating 
an  enamoured  full-grown  man  his 
lady-love  in  all  her  moods— even  in 
**  a  more  coming-on  disposition*' — 
with  the  tenth  part  of  the  spirit,  and 
tirentieth  part  of  the  delicacy  of 
Rosalind.  A  bluBh*when  no  blush 
should  be— an  awkward  knee-in- 
turninff  when  nobody  was  thinking 
about  knees^a  shrinking'away.from 
the  male-touch  when  it  should* have 
been  met  with  a  gentle  tremor — a 
face-averting  from  the  cheek-kiss  of 
friendship  mildly  imitative  of  love, 
as  if  a  beard  mi^ht  blast  the  blos- 
soms,— these,  and  many  other  con- 
genial errors — guilty  mistakings  of 
innocent  meanings  —  foolish  fears 
without  any  danger — and  "  appre- 
hensions coming  in  clouds,"  wnen 
all  should  be  serene  as  the  blue  sky 
— would  betray  the  damsel,  during 
the  first  act;  so  in  pity  of  her  failure 
in  the  part  of  Rosalind,  we  let  fall 
the  curtain,  and  call  on  the  orchestra 
to  strike  up  the  **  Auld  Wife  of 
Ochtertyre,"  or  of  "Auchtermuchty" 
Love,  we  said,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Romance.  Old  Corin  comes  upon 
Rosalind  and  Cella  when  conversing 
about  Orlando,  and  says,— 

**  Cor.  MUtreas,  and  mailer,  yoa  have 
od  enquired 
AfUr  the  ebepherd  that  oompUin*d  of 

loTe; 
Who  yoa  eaw  sittinf  by  ine  on  the  tarf, 
Pralsiog  the  proud  diadaiDfol  ebepfaerdeis 
That  waa  his  mietreee* 

CeL  Well,  and  what  of  him  f 

Cor.  If  yoa  will  see  a  pageant  troly 

play'd. 

Between  the  pale  oomplexion  of  true  lore 

And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  dio- 

dain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  yon. 
If  yon  will  mark  it. 

-Roe.  O,  come,  let  as  remove ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love:— 
Bring  as  nnto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
111  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play." 

The  scenes  with  Sylvius  and 
Pbebe,  how  full  of  nature !  Scorn 
anddlsdam  as  livelily  felt  and  shewn 
by  a  forest-maid,  the  pride,  the  tri- 
umph, and  the  tyranny  of  eooquest, 
as  by  lady  in  a  palace,  at  whose  feet 
kneel  **  high  lords  and  mighty  earls.*' 
•  Phcbe,"  says  Mrs  Jameson,  truly, 
*  is  quite  an  Arcadian  coquette.  A 
ywrj  amiulDg  tf ect  Is  produced  by 
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the  contrast  between  the  port  and 
bearing  of  the  two  princesses  in  dis- 
guise, and  the  scornful  airs  of  the 
real  shepherdess.  In  the  speeches 
of  Phebe,  and '  in  the  dialoeue  be- 
tween her  and  Sylvius,  Shakspeare 
has  anticipated  adl  the  beauties  of 
the  Italian  pastoral,  and  surpassed 
Tasso  and  Guarini.  We  find  two  of 
the  most  poetical  passages  of  the 
play  appropriated  to  Phebe;  the 
taunting  speech  to  Sylvius,  and  the 
description  of  Rosalind  in  her  page's 
costume ;  which  last  is  finer  uian 
the  portrait  of  Bathyllus  in  Ana* 
creon." 

The  lad  Rosalind  is  irresistible ;  and 
how  he  enj  oys  the  punishment  he  sau- 
cily inflicts  on  the  .imperious  Acorn* 
gatherer  fallen  head-overbears  in 
love  I 

"  Why,  what  means  this  ?    Why  do  ysa 

look  OB  me  7 
I  see  no  more  in  yon  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work  :.i^Od*a  my  liMla 

life! 
I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  toot 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after 

it; 

'Tis  not  your  inky  browi^  your  black  silk 

hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of 

cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  yonr  wor- 
ship.*^ 
xou  ivolisli  snephcTdf  Wneremre  do  ynu 

follow  her. 
Like  fcggy  sontb,  pnfing  with  wind  and 

rain? 
You  are  a  thsnmnd  times  a  prapersr  aum. 
Than  she  a  wmnaa:  'Tie  aoeh  fcala «a 

yon, 
That  make  dm  wmdd  &tt  of  JU.fin«v*d 

children; 
"Tis  not  her  glaas,  bat  yen,  that  inMan 

her; 
And  out  of  yoa  she  sees  herself  men  pi^ 

per, 
Than  any  of  her  UMameals«aa  shew  hsiw 
Bat,  mistress,  know  yonrsalf;  down  «a 

your  knees. 
And  thank  Heaven,  lasting,  for  a  food 

man's  love ; 
For  I  most  tell  you  friendly  In  yonr  ear« 
Sell  when  you  can ;  yon  are  not  for  all 

markets ; 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his 

offer; 
Foul  Is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  aootfer. 
So  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ; — fyn  yoa 

well. 
Pke.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  yen  oUds  a 

year  together; 
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I  had  rather  bear  you  chide,  than  this 
man  woo. 

Ros.  He*s  fallen  in  love  with  her  foul- 
nei»,  and  shell  fall  in  love  with  my  anger ; 
if  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee  witli 
frowning  looks,  1*11  sauce  her  with  bitter 
'words.-^Whylook  you  so  upon  me? 

Phe*  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Rot,  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love 
with  me." 

Poor  Phebe  I  we  begin  to  pity  her 
— and  for  the  same  reason — almost 
as  much  as  we  do  poor  Sylvius  I  Not 
more  humbled  is  she  by  the  "  sweet 
youth,"  whom  <'  she  prays  to  chide  a 
year  together,"  than  is  her  swain  by 
her  when  she  employs  him  as  a  go- 
between,  telling  him  not 

<*  To  look  for  farther  recompense,   . 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art 
employed.'* 

What  could  Rosalind  ask  of  Phebe 
that  she  would  not  do  ?  We  blush 
as  we  pause  for  your  reply.  And 
heard  you  ever  tell  of  so  lowly  a 
swain  as  Sylvius,  who  says, 

**  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 

And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 

That  I  should  think  it  a  most  plenteous 

crop. 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps." 

And  then  he  listens,  unreproach- 
fuUy,  to  his  savage  mistress,  while 
passionately  and  poetically  she  paints 
to  the  life  the  imagined  man  for  whom 
she  dies.  'Tis  a  pretty  passage  as 
any  in  "  As  You  Like  it ;"  it  shews 
how  by  "  the  flame,"  may  even  the 
commonest — the  meanest  spirit  be 
inspired,  and  we  almost  admire  the 
more  than  voluble,  the  eloquent 
wood-lass,  whom  her  stars  have  des- 
tined,  after  no  very  grievous  disap- 
pointment in  her  ewe-love,  in  good 
time  to  be  Mrs  Sylvius  of  "  Th^  Tuft 
of  Olives." 

Celia,  too,the  affectionate,  faithful 
friend,  who  sympathizing  with  her  sis- 
tei^s  love,  thougnt  not  that  such  a  mis- 
fortune was  ever  to  befall  herself— 
Celia,  too,  has  taken  the  forest  fever, 
her  pulse  is  up  to  a  hundred  at  the 
lowest,  and  she  should  go  to  her  bed. 
She  has  caught  the  infection  from  a 
man,  who,  by  his  ovm  account,  only 
a  few  hours  before  was  **  a  wretched 
ragged  man,  overgrown  with  hair." 

*'  Orl,  l8*t  possible,  that  on  so  little 
acquaintance  you  should  like  her  ?  That 
but  seeing,  you  should  love  her?  and 
loving,  woo  7   and  wooing,  «be  should 


grant  ?  and  will  you  persevere  to  enjoy 
her? 

OU,  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it 
in  question,  the  poverty  of  her,  the  small 
acquaintance,  mj  sudden  wooing,  nor  her 
sudden  consenting ;  but  say  with  me,  I 
love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she  lo\*es 
me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  en- 
joy each  other ;  it  shall  be  to  your  good ; 
for  my  father's  bouse,  and  all  the  revenue 
that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's,  will  I  estate 
upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a  shep- 
herd. 

OrL  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your 
wedding  be  to-morrow:  thither  will  I 
invite  the  Duke,  and  all  his  contented 
followers :  go  you,  and  prepare  AHena ; 
for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

iZof.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Or/.  And  you,  fair  sister. 

Roi,  Ob,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it 
grieves  me  to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in 
a  scarf. 

OrL  It  is  my  arm. 

Rot,  I  thought,  thy  heart  had  been 
wounded  with  the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes 
of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  yon  how  I 
counterfeited  to  swoon,  when  he  showed 
me  your  handkerchief? 

Od.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that 

Roi.  Ob,  I  know  where  you  are:— > 
Nay,  'tis  true ;  there  was  never  any  thing 
so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams,  and 
Cesar's  thrasonical  brag  of—I  came,  taw, 
and  overcame .  For  your  brother  and  my 
sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked;  no 
sooner  looked,  but  they  loved  ;  no  sooner 
loved,  but  they  sighed  ;  no  sooner  sighed, 
but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason ; 
no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they 
sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees 
have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  mar- 
riage, which  they-will  climb  incontinent, 
or  else  be  incontinent  before  maniage; 
they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
they  will  together;  clubs  cannot  part 
them." 

Dr  Samuel  Johnson  saitb,  **  of  this 
play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I 
Know  not  how  the  ladies  will  ap- 

Srove  the  facility  with  which  both 
Losalind  and  Celia  give  away  their 
hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be  for- 
given for  the  heroism  of  her  friend- 
ship." The  ladies,  we  are  sure,  have 
forgiven  Rosalind.  What  say  they 
to  Celia?  They  look  down^biuah 
^-shake  head — smile — and  say, "Ce- 
lia knew  Oliver  was  Orlando's  bro- 
ther, and  in  her  friendship  for  Rosa- 
lind, she  felt  how  delightuil  it  would 
be  for  them  two  to  be  ^i^tera-in-lavf 
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as  well  as  cousins.  Secondly,  Oliver 
had  noade  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
stung  by  a  serpent,  and  devoured  by 
a  lioness— and  •  pity  is  akin  to  love.* 
Thirdly,  he  had  truly  repented  him 
of  bis  former  wickedness. 
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'  'Twas  I,  but  'tis  not  I ;  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  con- 
version 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  tbe  thing  I  am." 
Fourthly,  'twas  religiously  done  by 
him,  that  settlement  of  all  the  re« 
venue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's 
upon  Orlando.  Fifthly,  what  but 
true  love,  following  true  contrition, 
could  have  impelled  him  thus  to  give 
all  up  to  his  younger  brother,  andde- 
sire  to  marry  Aliena,  *  who  with  a 
kind  of  umber  had  smirchedher  face,' 
— •  a  woman  low  and  browner  than 
her  brother?'  Sixthly,  'tell  me  where 
is  fancy  bred  ?'  At  the  eyes."  Thank 
thee — ma  douce  phihsophe.  There 
is  a  kiss  for  thee,  flung  off  the  rain- 
bow of  our  Flamingo  I 

But  where  all  this  time  hath  been 
Touchstone?  Teazing  Jaques  and 
courting  Audrey. 

•*  Tovch,  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day, 
Andrey;  to-morrow  will  we  be  marritd. 

Aud,  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  I  hope  it  is  no  disbone&t  desire,  to 
desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world. 

(Another  part  of  the  Forest ) 
Jac  Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange 
beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called 
fools. 

Toucli.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you 
all!  ♦  •  •.  I  press  in  here,  sir, 
amongst  the  rest  cf  the  country  copula- 
tives, to  swear,  and  to  forswear ;  accord, 
ing  as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks : 
A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing, 
sir,  but  mine  own;  a  poor  humour  of 
mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else 
will :  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser, 
sir,  in  a  poor-house;  as  your  pear),  in 
jrour  foul  oyster." 

All  flows  on  swimmingly  now.  Ro- 
salind is  indeed  the  Forest  Queen. 
She  rules  with  still  but  sovereign 
sway,  and  with  what  sweet  dignity 
does  she  adromister  the  laws!. 

*•  Jlo9.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  lam 
yours.  [  To  the  Duke. 

To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[  To  Orlando. 
Duhe,  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you 
are  my  daughter. 

OrL  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are 
wy  Rosalind* 


Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu  ! 

Bos.  lUl  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not 
he:—  [To  the  DvKE. 

I'll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he :— .. 

[To  OaLANDO. 

Nor  ne*er  wed  woman,  if  yon  be  not  she. 

[ToPhebb. 
Hifm.  Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confusion ; 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events ; 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 
If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
You  and  yon  no  cross  shall  part. 

[To  Orlando  and  Rosaunp. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart. 

[  To  Oliver  and  Celia. 
You  [To  Phebe]  to  his  love  must  ac- 
cord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord ; 
You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[  To  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things 
finish. 

Sonff, 
Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown  ; 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 
'Tls  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 

High  wedlock  then  be  honoured ; 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  eyery  town ! 

£>uhe  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome 
thou  art  to  me ; 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  de- 
gree. 
Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou 
art  mine  i 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

[Ta  Sylvius.*' 

Now,  we  call  «  As  you  Like  it,** 
the  only  true  "  Romance  of  the  Fo- 
rest." Touching  as  it  is,  and  some- 
times even  pathetic, 'tis  all  but  beau- 
tiful holyday  amusement,  and  a  quiet 
melancholy  alternates  with  various 
mir|;h.  llie  contrivance  of  the  whol0 
is  at  once  simple  and  skilful— art 
and  nature  are  at  one.  We  are  re- 
moved just  so  far  out  of  our  custo- 
mary world  as  to  feel  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  any  spell,  however  strange, 
without  losing  any  of  our  sympathies 
with  all  life's  best  realities.  Orlando, 
the  outlaw,  calls  Arden  '*  a  desert 
inaccessible;"  and  it  is  so;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  Charles  the  King's 
Wrestler's  account  of  it  was  correct 
-•"  They  say  he  is  already  in  the 
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Forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry 
men  with  him ;  and  there  they  lire 
like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England ; 
they  say  many  young  gentlemen 
flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world."  The  wide  woods 
are  full  of  deer,  and  in  open  places 
are  feeding  sheep.  Yet  in  the  brakes 
"  hiss  green  and  gilded  snakes," 
whose  bite  is  mortal ;  and  ^  under 
the  busVs  shade  a  lioness  with  ud- 
ders all  drawn  dry  lies  couching." 
Some  may  think  "  they  have  no 
business  there."  Yet  give  they  not 
something  of  an  imaginative  "  sal- 
vage" character— «  dimness  of  peril 
and  fear  to  the  depths  of  the  forest  ? 
But  it  hath,  or  is  believed  to  have, 
other  and  mysterious  dwellers. 

"  Duhe.  Dost  tboa  believe,  Orlando, 
that  the  boy 
C     do  all  this  that  fae  has  promised? 
OrL  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  some- 
times not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know 
they  fear." 

What  is  it  ?  Why,  don't  you  re- 
member that  when  Orlando  said  to 
the  Boy-Rosalind,  "  I  can  live  no 
longer  by  thinking,"  what  was  her 
reply  ?  Oliver  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Celia,  and  Orlando  disconso- 
lately and  bitterly  complaiAed-— 

"  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ; 
and  I  will  bid  the  Duke  to  the  nuptial. 
But  O,  bow  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look 
into  happiness  through  another  man's 
eyes  !  By  so  much  the  more  shaU  I  to- 
morrow be  at  the  height  of  heart-heavi- 
ness, by  how  mudi  I  sbaU  think  my  hro*> 
ther  happ]r»  in  having  what  he  wishes 
for. 

Jlos,  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot 
serve  your  turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Rot,  1  will  weaiy  you  no  longer  tlwn 
with  idle  talking.  Know  of  roe  then,  (for 
now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,)  that  I 
know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  con- 
ceit ;  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should 
bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge, 
insomuch,  I  say,  I  know  you  are ;  &c. 
Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  /  can  do 
slranffe  thingt :  I  have,  Hnce  I  was  three 
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oU, 
profimnd  in  ikit  mrt,  mmd  y^  wit 
1(  yoa  do  kiv*  Rosalind  to  near  the 
as  your  gestore  cries  it  our,  whta  your 
bracher  ■Mrries  AUena,  shall  you  wnanj 
her : — I  know  into  what  stmata  of  for- 
tune she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  me,  if  it  appear  not  incogvenieat 
to  yoa,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to- 
morrow, human  as  she  is,  and  without 
any  danger. 

OrL  Speafcest  tihon  in  sober 
Iqgs? 

iZos.  By  my  life,  I  do;  whieh  I 
dearly,  tlioogh  I  say  I  am  a 
Therefora,  put  yoa  ia  your  bek'smf^ 
bid  your  friendss  tar  V  yoa  will  be 
ried  tomorrow,  yoa  shall;  and  «o 
lind,ifyouwiU." 

Now  Orlando  believed  in  this 
glcian,  and  why  won't  you  ?  Tliera 
was  much  magic  in  the  olden  tiiBe« 
and  where  might  magkuan  find  a 
fitter  cell,  grot,  or  cave»  than  in  the 
Forest  of  Arden  ?  It  had,  too,  its  her- 
mity  for  Jaques  de  Bois  tells  Ihe 
marriage  assemblage, 

"  Duke   Frederick,  heariiig  how  jlkai 

every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  fo- 
rest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power  i  which  were 

on  foot. 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the 

sword; 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  lie 

came; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious 

man, 
Alter  BOBM  qoestion  with  hua,  was  con* 

verted 
Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  from  tibe 

world: 
His  crown  bequeatfamg  to  hts  banishM 

brother, 
An!  all  their  lands  restorM  to  them  uain 
That  were  with  him  exUM." 

But  Rosalind — ^she  is  the  Star-^ 
the  Evening  andllie  Morning  Star-« 
setting  and  rising  in  that  Tlsionary 
sHvan  world— and  we  leave  her— 
unobscured— but  from  oar  eyea  hid- 
den—in l3iat  immortal  umbrage. 
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The  two  grMt  parties  who  now  reason  to  fear  this  extraordinary  al- 

dividc  the  world,  pursue  different  liance,  because  as  both  these  na« 

systems  in  regard  to  the  democratic  tions  were  directed  by  representa* 

tendency  of  the  people,  and  hence  ti?e  assemblies,  it  was  imposnbie 

they  are  regarded  with  different  feel-  that  they  should  be  actuated  by  any 

ings  by  the  great  body  of  mankind  at  ambitious  or  improper  views, 
different  periods.  The  Conservatives,  on  the  other 

The  system  of  the  Revolutionists,  hand,  proceed  on  the  principle  that 

in  whose  steps  the  Whigs  have  for  the  art  of  government,  like  every  other 

two  years  past  been  so  invariably  difficult  or  intricate  art,  is  to  be 

treading,  is  to  yield  every  thing  to  learned  only  by  a  great  exertion  of 

the    popular   voice ;   and   concede  labour  and  perseverance ;  that  men 

whatever  is  demanded  by  a  nume-  are  not  born  legislators,  any  more 

rical  majority  of  the  people.  "  Test!-  than  they  are  born  lawyers,  physi* 

tnonia  numeranda  sunt,  non  ponder-  cians,  or  painters,  and  that  not  less 

anda,"  is  their  principle  of  govern-  study  and  application  is  required  to 

ment:  when  once  a  thing  is  demand-  acquire  skill  in  the  one  department 

ed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  na-  than  the  other ;  that  least  of  all  are 

tioD,  they  hold,  that  it  is  not  only  the  great  body  of  the  people  quali« 

impossible,  but  inexpedient  to  with-  fied  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the 

hold  it.    The  errors  of  policy,  the  subjects  of  legislation,  because  they 

injustice  of  nations,  the  tyranny  of  require   a   minute   and    extensive 

ru  I  ers,tliey  main  tain  are  all  owing  to  acquaintance    with  many  different 

the  exclusion  of  the  popular  voice  branches  of  history,  statistics,  politi- 

from  the  administration  of  affairs :  cal  economy,  and  other  subjects  of 

when    once  the   people   have   ob-  abstruse  science,  which  are  not  to  be 

tained,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  mastered,  even  by  the  greatest  intel- 

a  sufficient  share  in  the  conduct  of  lects,  in  less  than  twenty  years  of 

government,  it  is  impossible  that  any  unbroken  study  and  industry,  for 

acta  of  injustice  can  be  committed,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are 

Lord  Palmerston  openly  avowed  this  totally  unfitted;  that  the  opinion  of 

doctrine  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  large  bodies  of  mankind  on  such  sub- 

for  in  vindication  of  the  attack  on  jects,  therefore,  are  either  utterly 

Holland,  and   the   union   between  crude  and  unfounded,  or  the  mere 

France  and  England,  he  said,  that  echo  of  the  doctrines  of  the  dema<^ 

the  other  nations  of  Europe  had  no  gogues  or  journalists,  whO|  for  seU 
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fish  or  ambitious  purposes,  will  con-  relaxed;  impuDity  is  expected  for 
descend  to  flatter  their  passions;  that  crime,  from  the  aid  which  has  been 
the  iufluence  of  the  people,  or  their  required  from  its  perpetrators;  the 
direct  representativeSy  invaluable  noisj  supporters  ot  Goremment  at 
as  a  check  upon  administration^  and  one  time,  cannot  conceive  that  thej 
an  element  in  the  composition  of  go-  are  to  become  the  objects  of  pnwe- 
vernment,  is  therefore  utterly  de-  cation  or  punishment  at  another; 
structive  as  the  ruling  power,  and  as  and  amidst  the  universal  paralysis 
directing  the  initiative  of  laws  and  and  anarchy,  private  offences  multi- 
measures,  and  consequently  that  the  ply  with  frightful  rapidity.  By  one 
first  and  noblest  duty  of  the  upright  course  or  another  the  nation  is  ra- 
legislator,  in  periods  of  turbulence  pidly  brought  into  the  bloody  path, 
and  excitement,  is  to  set  himself  to  which  leads  through  anarchy  to  mi- 
counteract  the  prevailing  danger,  and,  litary  despotism ;  and  even  the  vehe- 
disregarding  tne  obloquy  and  vehe-  ment  supporters  of  popular  rightB, 
mence  of  the  people,  bravely  pursue  horrified  at  the  excesses  to  which  the 
the  course  wnich  is  finally  to  bless  country  has  become  a  prey,  are  com- 
them.  pelled  tacitly  to  abandon  all  their 
As  the  first  course  is  as  flattering  former  principles,  and,  in  the  attempt 
as  the  last  is  disagreeable  to  the  am-  to  restore  order,  rivet  round  its  neck 
bition  and  vanity  of  the  lower  orders,  chains  infinitely  more  galling  than 
itmayreadilybe  conceived  that  there  those  from  which  their  foolish  pre- 
is  a  prodigious  difference  between  cipitance  strove  to  set  it  free, 
the  reception  in  periods  of  excite-  The  career  of  those  statesmen  who 
ment  which  the  two  parties  receive,  act  on  Conservative  principles  is  dif- 
The  Revolutionists,  with  their  popu-  ferent  If  the  resistance  which  they 
lar  adulation,  vulgar  oratory,  and  make  to  the  fervour  of  innovation, 
mob  excitement,  are  as  popular  as  and  the  encroachments  of  democracy, 
tlie  Conservatives,  with  theircaution,  is  successful,  they  are  overwhelmed 
distrust,  and  reserve  in  regard  to  all  for  a  time  with  popular  odium.  The 
measures  of  innovation  and  demo-  world,  it  is  said,  oas  never  beheld 
cracy,  are  hated.  Hence  the  one  Is  such  tyrants.  Kero  and  Caligula, 
borne  forward  for  a  season  on  the  Pitt  or  Castlereagh,  are  nothing  to 
gales  of  popular  favour,  and,  when  in  them ;  their  tyranny  has  checked  the 
possession  of  the  helm,  is  for  the  growth  of  freedom,  and  established 
time  irresistible;  the  other,  driven  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of  Con- 
into  obloquy  and  contempt,  is  aDxi-  stantinople.  This  rhapsody  lasts  for 
ous  to  regain  the  tranquillity  of  pri-  a  time,  and  for  a  few  months,  or  even 
vate  life,  and  almost  loathes  a  world,  years,  the  Republican  journals  are 
dis6gured  by  so  many  follies,  stained  filled  with  invectives  against  the 
by  so  many  crimes.  bloody  tyrants  whose  deeds  have 
^  But  the  reign  of  passion  is  tran-  thrown  all  the  efforts  of  former  dea- 
sient,  that  of  virtue  and  reason  is  potism  into  the  shade.  But  amidst 
permanent  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  fumes  of  democratic  fervour,  so- 
more  powerful  than  the  arts  of  demap  ciety  regains  its  natural  and  orderly 
goguee,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  state — ^agil^itors  decline,  from  the  ex- 
people.  ^  After  the  fervour  of  demo-  perienced  impossibility  of  succeed- 
cratic  triumph  is  over ;  after  their  ing  in  their  projects— capital,  secure 
banners  have  been  displayed  in  every  orprotection,  resumes  its  undertar 
village,  and  the  light  of  illumination  kings — industry  flourishes  under  the 
has  snone  in  every  city  of  the  realm,  shadow  of  a  firm  and  resolute  Go- 
come  the  sad,  sad  consequences  of  vernment — the  wicked  and  auda- 
popular  licentiousness ;  broken  ere-  clous,  deprived  of  hope  in  their  des- 
dit,  diminished  employment,  wealUi  perate  career,  are  gradually  either 
without  security,  industry  without  absorbed  into  the  pacific  and  useful 
encouragement;  a  universal  sense  classes,  or  driven  into  exile — and 
of  danger  and  disquietude  throughout  amidst  the  universal  clamour  of  the 
the  realm ;  a  painful  feeling  of  im-  Revolutionists,  prosperity,  aflSuence, 
pending  change  or  revolutionary  con-  and  tranquillity  generally  prevail, 
vulsion  suspending  all  the  vital  action  With  the  advent  of  such  prosperous 
of  the  heart  of  the  empire.    The  times,  the  necessity  for  rigour  and 

lH)iidi  of  authoiltj  are  luiivenaU/  etenineas  on  the  part  of  GoTernment 
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ceases — die  preeautions  suited  to  the 
Btormy  days  of  democratic  ambition, 
are  gradually  relaxed — public  free- 
dom steals  on  apace,  like  the  length- 
ening day  in  spring,  without  any 
one  being  conscious  of  the  transition 
-—the  obnoxious  statutes  are,  one  by 
one»  either  repealed,  or  allowed  to 
drop  into  desuetude — and,  before 
the  generation  whose  vehement  ex- 
cesses had  rendered  the  collision 
necessary,  are  all  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  the  nation  is  baslcing  in  the 
full  sunshine  of  secure  and  tranquil 
freedom — and  the  sullen  agitators  of 
former  days,  still  rankling  under  their 
disappointed  hopes,  are  regarded  as 
political  fanatics  of  the  olden  time, 
the  fit  subject  of  historical  research, 
or  romantic  description. 

England  and  France  have  each  of 
them  twice  over,  during  the  last  furty 
jears,  exhibited  instances  of  the  tr  u  th 
of  these  principles.  As  if  the  great 
moral  lesson  could  not  be  sufficiently 
impressed  upon  mankind,  and  the 
sophism  should  for  ever  be  silenced, 
at  least  with  all  men  of  information, 
that  they  are  not  of  universal  appli- 
cation, but  are  true  only  of  an  en- 
slaved and  empassioned  people,  the 
governments  of  both  nations  have, 
within  that  short  period,  been  twice 
conducted  on  directly  opposite  prin- 
ciples, and,  on  both  occasions,  llie 
same  truths  have  been  written  in  in- 
delible characters. 

In  1 769,  France  entered  with  ar- 
dent aspirations,  amidst  universal  ap- 
plause, and  shouts  of  democratic  ex- 
ultation, into  the  boundless  current 
of  innovation.  For  two  years,  its 
leaders,  Neckar  and  Lafayette,  were 
the  adored  leaders  of  the  multitude, 
and  a  long  life  of  honoured  power 
seemed  the  certain  reward  ot  their 
patriotic  exertions.  But  amidst  these 
democratic  transports,  soon  succeed- 
ed the  rueful  consequences  of  popu- 
lar licentiousness.  Crime  multiplied 
to  such  a  degree,  as  almost  to  obtain 
impunity.  The  devastation  of  the 
chateaux — the  ruin  of  the  fields, 
drove  all  the  nobles  into  exile.  A 
bodj  of  fierce  and  insolent  leaders 
were  borne  forward  into  the  Legis- 
lature, on  the  shoulders  of  the  po- 
pulace— the  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown— the  nobles  decimated — ^the 
altar  destroved — and,  amidst  the 
wreck  of  society,  arose  the  stem  and 

relentless  Ck>mmittee  of  Public  Safan 


ty,  by  whose  Iron  grasp  order  was 
restored,  and  a  bloody  yoke  imposed 
upon  the  pt^ople.  In  four  years  after 
the  Revolution  had  commenced, 
through  the  vast  addition  made  by 
Neckar  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mons, by  the  duplication  of  the  Tien 
Etat,  a  despotism  the  most  absolute 
and  relentless  on  record  in  modem 
times,  was  firmly  established;  and 
it  continued  wiAout  interruption 
through  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the 
Directory,  and  the  military  sceptre 
of  Napoleon,  till  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris. 

England,  d urine  that  critical  timei 
was  governed  on  different  principles, 
and  the  result,  both  in  the  outset  and 
the  termination,  was  accordingly  the 
very  reverse  of  what  had  obtained  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  There 
were  giants  then  on  the  earth.  Two 
men  of  vast  capacity,  prophetic  wis- 
dom, and  indomitable  resolution,  then 
presided  over  her  councils,  who,a]ike 
undismayed  by  the  threats,  and  unse- 
duced  by  the  flattery  of  thepeople^ 
steadily  pursued  the  great  Conser- 
vative principles,  on  which  alone;  in 
such  a  crisis,  national  security  can 
be  founded.  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Burke 
stood  forth  alone  to  struggle  with 
democracy  where  'twas  strongest^ 
and  they  ruled  it  when  'twas  wild- 
est On  them,  in  consequence,  the 
tempest  of  democratic  ambition  fell 
with  almost  demoniac  fury ;  their  ty- 
ranny was  represented  as  more  grie- 
vous, their  severity  more  unneces- 
sary, than  those  of  any  despots  who 
had  ever  disgraced  the  earth.  But 
amidst  the  howliogs  of  the  tempest, 
they  maintained  their  course  unsha- 
ken— the  Legislature  in  the  crisis  was 
true  to  itself  and  they  held  on  their 
glorious  way  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. And  what  was  the  result? 
The  same  which,  in  every  free  state 
and  age  of  the  world,  has  attended 
the  coercion  of  democratic  ambition, 
by  the  wisdom  of  political  foresight 
— the  gradual  re-establishment  of 
tranquifiity  and  order — the  calming 
of  dcmocraticambition  from  the  hope- 
lessness of  its  struggles — the  growth 
of  industry — the  security  of  capital- 
internal  strength — external  respect. 
As  the  public  security  was  gradually 
secured,  the  necessity  for  the  coer- 
cive measures,  which  its  interrup- 
tion bad  rendered  neceeaar^i  wtti 
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removed.  Government  became  more 
lenient,  as  domestic  danger  rece- 
ded. The  suspension  of  the  Consti- 
tution ceased,  and  liberty,  founded 
on  the  secure  basis  of  order,  and  a 
general  obedience  to  the  lavvs,  ex- 
panded to  a  degree  unprecedented 
•ven  in  the  annals  of  English  free- 
dom. There  is  no  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  when  public  liberty 
was  so  general,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
life  and  property  so  completely  pro- 
tected, as  from  1800  to  1830,— the 
very  period  which,  it  was  said,  from 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  Mr  Pitt.,  the 
tranquillity  of  despotism  only  could 
be  expected.  And  thus,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  people  of  France,  in 
the  vain  aspirations  after  unattain- 
able license  and  impracticable  demo- 
cracy, had  riveted  about  their  necks 
the  chains  of  Robespierre  and  Na- 
poleon, the  inhabitants  of  England, 
under  the  able  and  resolute  govern- 
ment of  Mr  Pitt,  laid  the  foundations 
of,  and  obtained  the  highest  attain- 
able degree  of  constitutional  free- 
dom :  a  memorable  example  of  the 
basis  on  which  alone  practicable  li- 
berty can  be  reared,  and  of  the 
speedy  destruction  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  bring  on  the 
public  freedom,  which  they  profess 
to  establish. 

To  all  persons  conversant  with 
historical  facts,  and  capable  of  re- 
flecting with  impartiality  on  public 
affairs,  these  two  examples  were  of 
Uiemselves  decisive.  But  they  were 
not  the  only  ones  which  were  to  be 
presented.  England  and  France 
were  destined  to  change  places  in 
political  conduct;  instead  of  the  cau- 
tious reserve,  the  steadfast  resolu- 
tion, the  conservative  principles  of 
their  predecessors,  the  English  ad- 
ministration were  to  exhibit  the 
frenzy  of  Jacobinical  innovation, 
and  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried, 
whether  a  sober  temperament,  long 
established  habits  of  freedom,  and  a 
general  diffusion  of  property,  could 
render  those  changes  safe  which  had 
torn  freedom  to  shreds  in  the  more 
impassioned  population  of  France. 
At  the  same  time  the  French  Go- 
vernment changed  places  with  their 
rivals;  a  legitimate  and  constitu- 
tional throne  was  there  establibhed, 
and  the  experiment  was  made,  wlie- 
ther  liberty  can  with  their  people 
flourish  and  increase  on  the  founda- 


tion of  order  and  tJie  coercion  of 
democratic  ambition.  This  experi- 
ment has  been  made  on  the  greatest 
scale  in  both  countries ;  the  result  of 
experience  is  now  complete  in  all 
its  parts. 

Under  tlie  constitutional  sceptres 
of  Louis  and  Charles,  France  made 
advances  in  real  freedom  unprece- 
dented since  the  days  of  Clovis. 
That  which  she  sought  for  in  v&in 
amidst  the  democratic  fervour  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  was 
drowned  in  blood  by  Robespierre, 
and  consumed  in  fire  by  Napoleon, 
was  safely  and  securely  obtuncKl  un- 
der the  mild  and  weak  government 
of  the  Bourbons.  Their  rule  was  dis- 
tinguished by  no  extraordinary  abi- 
lity; their  councils  directed  by  no 
remarkable  wisdom;  but  such  was 
the  wonderful  benefit  to  freedom 
which  had  resulted  from  the  extinc- 
tion of  democratic  ambition,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  order  by  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  that  when  his 
weighty  hand  was  removed,  free- 
dom sprung  up  of  itself  unaided  and 
secure.  All  the  follies  of  the  old 
noblesse,  all  the  weakness  of  the 
court,  could  not  obliterate  Uie  effects 
of  the  mortal  stroke  which  Jacobi- 
nism had  received  from  tlie  triumph 
of  the  Allies.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  France  enjoyed  fifteen 
years  of  real  freedom  and  unexam- 
pled prosperity.  The  press  was 
free ;  personal  liberty  secure;  gene- 
ral industry  protected ;  amidst  the 
execrations  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the 
vituperation  of  Uie  democracy,  tlie 
glorious  fabric  of  constitutional  It. 
berty  was  securely  reared,  and  its 
smiliog  fields  and  swelling  cities 
almost  made  the  traveller  forget  the 
fiery  track  of  revolution  which  had 
BO  recently  crossed  the  realm. 
^  But  the  spirit  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion was  struck  to  the  earth,  not  de- 
stroyed. Stunned  by  the  strokes  of 
Wellington  and  Alexander,  over- 
whelmed in  the  ruins  of  Napoleon's 
throne,  it  recovered  its  strength  with 
the  next  generation  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  The  prospect  of  con- 
stitutional order,  of  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom  by  all  classes,  of  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  life,  and  liberty, 
by  the  just  balance  of  the  aristocra- 
tic and  democratic  bodies,  was  too 
hateful  to  be  endured  by  the  ardent 
aspirants  after  democratic  tyranny. 
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The  mob  were  not  omnipotent; 
the  industrious  everywhere  enjoyed 
their  property;  personal  freedom 
was  safe  from  Jacobinical  arrest; 
these  facts  alone  were  sufficient  to 
excite  the  indtpant  fury  of  the  Re- 
publican faction  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Incessantly  they  labour- 
ed to  poison  and  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation ;  vehement- 
ly they  exerted  themselves  to  dis- 
figure the  fair  fabric  of  constitutional 
freedom,  which  by  the  overthrow  of 
their  principles  had  arisen ;  and  at 
length  their  efforts  were  successful. 
The  minds  of  the  people  were  poi- 
soned; words  prevailed  over  ac- 
tions; a  free  government  was  mis- 
taken for  a  despotism,  under  the 
thick  darkness  universally  spread  by 
the  press,  the  Reign  of  Terror  was 
forgotten,  and  at  the  very  time  that 
the  republican  spirit  was  prevailing 
in  the  legislature  over  the  throne, 
and  the  undue  prevalence  of  the  de- 
mocratic principle  had  become  ap- 
parent to  the  eye  of  reason,  the 
Government  was  universally  held  out 
as  a  despotism.  The  illusion  pre- 
vailed, the  throne  of  Charles  X.  was 
destroyed,  and  France  again  adven- 
tured on  the  perilous  sea  of  demo- 
cratic revolution. 

Sure  and  swift  came  the  just  and 
necessary  retribution  of  such  mad- 
ness. Through  two  years  of  anxiety, 
distress,  and  anarchy,  France  passed 
again  to  the  stem  tranquillity  of  mi- 
litary despotism.  The  glories  of  the 
Barricades  were  almost  as  short- 
lived as  the  smoke  of  their  fire; 
from  amidst  the  fumes  of  demo- 
cracy, and  the  exultation  of  the  Re- 
volutionists, the  awful  figure  of  des- 
potic power  was  again  seen  to  arise. 
In  vain  the  spirit  of  democracy 
strove  against  the  law  of  nature ;  in 
vain  the  starving  multitude  of  Lyons 
faced  the  iron  storm;  in  vain  the 
streets  of  Paris  resounded  with  a 
second  revolt  of  the  Barricades ;  an 
army  greater  than  that  which  fought 
at  Toulouse  conquered  the  first,  a 
mightier  host  thau  that  which  glit- 
tered at  Austerlitz  vanquished  the 
second;  martial  law  was  proclaim- 
ed; the  ordonances  of  Polignac  re- 
enacted  with  additional  severity; 
fifteen  hundred  enthusiasts  thrown 
into  dungeons ;  the  press  coerced  by 
innumerable  prosecutions;  and  at 
length  the  nation,  tired  of  such  una- 


vailing efforts,  and  sick  of  democra- 
tic fervour,  relapsed  into  the  tran- 
quillity of  despotism :  even  the  de- 
bates of  the  legislature  have  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  interest,  and  with 
the  forms  of  a  limited,  France  has 
become  an  absolute,  monarchy. 

Undeterred  by  the  instructive 
spectacle,  the  English  Reformers 
instantly  took  advantage  of  the 
tumult  occasioned  by  the  second 
French  Revolution,  to  revive  their 
long  respited  but  not  extinguished 
pretensions.  The  times  were  chan- 
ged. Pitt  and  Burke  were  no  longer 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  new  gene* 
ration  was  widely  tinged  by  the 
principles  of  democracy,  a  fanatical 
and  ambitious  administration  was 
placed  at  the  helm,  powerful  to  de- 
stroy, weak  and  powerless  to  save. 
The  decisive  moment  had  arrived ; 
the  last  hour  of  England's  greatness 
had  struck.  Unable  to  govern  the 
realm  on  safe  or  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, threatened  with  dissolution 
by  the  reviving  good  sense  and  spi- 
rit of  the  classes  whose  opinion  had 
hitherto  governed  the  country,  they 
took  the  frantic  and  desperate  reso- 
lution of  leaping  at  once  from  the 
strand,  and  periling  themselves  and 
the  nation  on  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  Revolution.  The  experiment 
for  the  time  had  the  success,  and  in 
the  end  led  to  the  result,  which,  in 
every  age,  from  the  days  of  Sylla  to 
those  of  Cromwell,  has  attended 
a  similar  experiment  For  a  few 
months  the  Government  was  the 
most  idolized  which  ever  existed; 
amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
weight  of  the  Executive  being 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  democracy, 
the  people  knew  no  bounds  to  their 
adulation,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle  of  property  and  education 
against  power  and  numbers,  the  de- 
mocratic measure  was  carried,  and  a 
revolution  effected.  What  the  result 
is  we  have  fifty  times  predicted,  and 
the  most  obdurate  may  now  all  sckb. 
The  nation  has  been  disorganized  in 
all  its  parts;  it  has  taken  fire  in  the 
most  inflammable  quarters  from  the 
firebrands  so  profusely  tossed  a- 
bout  by  Administration  during  the 
struggle ;  the  West  Indies  were  first 
involved  in  conflagration,  Bristol  and 
Nottingham  were  next  delivered 
over  to  the  flames;  and  at  length  Ire- 
land, followmg  faithfuUy  out  the  in- 
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^uDClionsof  its  Government^'*  agi-  democratic  iiiiiOTati<HM   which  we 

t«te»  agitate,  agitate" — has  become  knew,  from  the  leaaons  of  history, 

00  coDVulsed,  that  the  Conettiutiou  would  speedily  prove  fatal  to  both, 

is  about  to  be  suspended,  martial  We  foresaw  and  clearly  predicted 

law  established,  and  under  the  pros-  this  disastrous  result,  amidst  the  tu- 

sare  of  stern  necessity,  a  military  mult  of  exultation  consequent  on  the 

despotism  established.  passiog  of  the  Reform  bill.    In  the 

There  never  was  any  thing,  there-  article  on  the  ^  FaJl  of  the  CoBatitii- 

fore,  comparable  in  die  history  of  tion,"  published  nine  months  ago,  it 

mankind  to  the  political  experience  is  clearly  and  emphatically  foretold.* 
of  the  last  forty  years.    Twice  du-        It  is  because  we  foresaw*  amidst 

ring  that  period  has  France  yielded  the  parade  of  tri-color  flags,  and 

to  Sie  voice  of  the  tempter,  and  em-  the  yells  of  Jacobin  triumph,  the 

harked  on  the  ocean  of  innovation,  court-martial,  the  lictor's  axe,  the 

and  twice  has  the  speedy  result  been  weeping  family  surrounding  the  car 

an  absolute  and  sanguinary  military  of  transportation,  that  we   atrained 

despotism.   Once  during  that  period  every  nerve  to  point  out   the  fatal 

has  England  steadily  remsted  toe  en-  effects  to  freedom,  which  must  re- 

eroachments  of  democratic  ambition,  suit  from  the  insane  career  wfatck 

and  pursued  the  path  of  duty  amidst  was  adopted :  our  efforts  were  un- 

the  execrations  ot  the  multitude ;  and  successful  ;*the  Jacobin  triumph  was 

her  magnanimity  has  been  rewarded  complete ;  and  the  first  apostles  of 

by  thirty  years  of  freedom,  tranquil-  freedom  are  in  consequence  obliged 

lity,  and  glory.  Once  during  the  same  to  introduce  an  invasion  of  the  <MUh 

time  has  France  received  a  govern-  stitution,  unprecedented  aance    the 

ment  founded  on  the  overthrow  of  days  of  Cromwell. 
the  Jacobin  power,  and  the  firm  basis        The  reign  of  every  admiaiatralion 

of  resistance  to  innovation ;  and  she  during  Uie  fervour  of  democratic 

received  in  return,  on  the  admission  triumph  must  necessarily  be  sh<Ht, 

of  the  Republicansthemselvee,fifteen  because  the  leaders  of  one  party  and 

years  of  unexampled  liberty,  prospe-  one  year  soon  become  the  ol]jects  c^f 

rity,  and  happiness.  To  complete  the  uncontrolled  jealousy  to  the  class 

Ccture,— England  at  the  close  of  the  immediately  lielow  themaelvea  in  the 

a  abandoned  all  her  former  princi-  progress   of  tiie   movement.     The 

Sles,  and  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  authors  of  the   French  Revolution 

emocratic  ambition ;  but  hardly  had  were  swept  away  in  a  few  years  by 

the   songs   of  republican   triumph  the  ferment  which  they  had  created 

eeased,  or  the  lights  of  revolutionary  hi  the  nation,  and  it  requires  no  great 

ttlumlnation  been  extinguished,  when  stretch  of  political  foresight  to  pre- 

from  the  ruins  of  constitutional  free-  diet  that  the  authors  of  &e  EngUsh 

dom,  the  stern  and  relentiess  spectre  Revolution  will  not  be  long  in  sha- 

of  military  despotism  arose.  All  this  ring  the  same  political  fate.    But  in 

passing  before  their  own  eyes  will  both  cases  the  authors  of  these  Ro- 

not  illuminate  the  Revolutionists;  volutions  remained  suflScientiy  lom? 

even  their  own  destruction  will  not  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  be  compelled 

quench  their  fanaticism;  *•  if  they  to  brmg  forward  themselves  the  mea- 

hear  not  Mo»es  and  the  Prophets,  sures  of  coercion,  which  their  exti». 

neither  would   they  be   converted  vagant  conduct  had  rendered  neces- 

thougb  one  rose  from  the  dead."  sary,  and  hear  their  names  execrated 

It  is  because  we  are,  and  ever  have  by  the  vile  and  changeable  class,  for 

been,  and  we  trust  ever  shall  be,  the  whose  elevation  they  had  overturned 

firm   friends   of  freedom,  the  un-  the  ancient  constitution  of  their  coun- 

deviating   supporters  of    constitu-  try.     Bailly,  the  first  president  of 

tional   liberty,    the    supporters   of  the  National  Assembly,  the  author  of 

the   greatest    possible    license    in  the  **  Tennis  Court  Oath,"  the  first 

thought  and  language  which  is  con-  great  step  in  the  revolution,  was  com- 

slstent  with  the  existence  of  order  pelted  two  years  after  to  hoist  the 

or  its  own  duration,  that  we  op-  red  flag,  the  ensign  of  martial  law  at 

posed  witii  such  vigour  tiie  fatal  the  Hotel  de  Vyie ;  and  m  two  y^ 
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m«re,  he  wfts  bi^eftded,  with  that 
same  flag  burahi|(  over  his  head,  on 
the  Champs  de  Mars ;  the  scene  of 
hie  oouraffeous  resistance,  when  too 
late,  to  democratic    tyranny.     La^ 
finjette,  the  adored  commander  of 
the   National  Guard,  whose   white 
plume  was  for  years  the  signal  for 
unanimous  shouts  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  was  forced  himself  to  execute 
martial  law  on  his  former  supporters; 
at  one  discharge  he  brought  down 
above  a  hundred   Jacobins  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence compelled  to  fly  his  coun- 
try into  the  Austrian  lines,  and  esca* 
ped  death  at  the  hands  of  his  vindic- 
tive adulators  only  by  bein^  shut  up 
for  years  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz. 
Lord   Grey  and    Lord    Brougham, 
the  popular  leaders  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  who  so  long  struggled  to  force 
U  upon  a  reluctant  legislature,  and 
wielded    the  whole  power  of   the 
prerogati?e   to  overthrow  the    old 
constitution,  are  now  compelled  to 
bring  forward  a  measure,  as  they 
themselves  admit,  of  surpassing  seve- 
rity and  despotic  character  towards 
Ireland,  the  very  country  whose  re- 
presentatives secured  the  triumph  of 
the  great  democratic  measure,  and 
to  try  the  agitators,  roused  into  fiend- 
lilce  activity  by  their  blind  exertions, 
by  courts-martial.    They  are  in  con- 
sequence  classed   by  their   recent 
worshippers  with  Nero  and  Caligula. 
May  Heaven  avert  from  them  and 
their  country  those  ulterior  and  un- 
utterable calamities,  which  the  career 
of  Bailly  and  Lafayette  brought  on 
themselves  and  on  France,  whose 
fate  they  were  so  often  implored  to 


i*eiliember,  whocio  steps  they  to 
blindly  persevered  in  pursuing ! 

The  recent  act  for  suspending 
jury  trial,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
and  establishing  martial  law  in  Ire- 
land, therefore,  IS  no  abandonment  of 
their  political  principles ;  no  tergi- 
versation or  change  of  measures  on 
the  part  of  Ministers.  It  is,  on  tLe 
contrary,  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
able, though  perhaps  not  the  expect- 
ed or  wbhed  for  result  of  those  mea- 
sures, and  the  agitation  which  they 
kept  up  to  pass  them.  In  the  poli- 
tical, not  less  certainly  than  the  mo- 
ral world,  the  career  of  passion  and 
intemperance  must  lead  to  suffering 
and  agony ;  if  we  would  avoid  the 
last  deeds  of  severity,  we  must  shun 
the  first  seductive  path.  The  martial 
law  of  1833,  followed  as  necessarily 
and  inevitably  from  tlie  democratic 
transports  of  1831,  as  the  sword  of 
the  Dictator  from  the  fervour  of  the 
Gracchi,  the  rule  of  Cromwell  from 
the  madness  of  1642,  the  despotism 
of  Napoleon  from  the  innovation  of 
1789,  and  the  state  of  siege  of  Mar- 
shal Soult  from  the  triumphs  of  the 
Barricades. 

To  show  how  exactly  and  evident- 
ly the  utter  and  unparalleled  disor- 
ganization of  Irelana  has  arisen  from 
the  system  of  concession  to  demo- 
cratic ambition,  pursued  for  the  last 
five  years  in  that  country,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  table  of  the 
crimes  which  hate  occurred  in  Ire- 
land, as  ^ven  by  Lord  Althorp  from 
the  official  returns,  accompanying  it 
merely  with  the  mnning  commen- 
tary of  the  measures  adopted  at  the 
dictation  of  the  democrats  during 
tiiat  eventful  period. 


SerioQt  Crimes. 

Last  quarter  of  1829,  (Emancipation  Bill  passed  in  March,)  800 
Do.  of  1830,  Emancipation  Bill  in  full  operation,  499 
Do.         of  1 83 1 ,  Reform  Agitation  began,  8 1 4 

Do.         of  1 832,  Reform  and  Repeal  Agitation,  1513 


Thus,  since  the  system  of  demo- 
cratic concession  bej^an,  the  number 
of  great  crimes,  whu^h  include  only 
burglaries,  arson,  houghing  cattle, 
murders,  and  desperate  assaults,  has 
increased  Jive/old,  and  at  last  be- 
come so  intolerable  as  to  compel  a 
vacillating  and  Reforming  Admini- 
stration to  repeal  the  Constitution 
for  a  time,  abolish  trial  by  jury,  and 


establish  the  odious  power  of  mattial 
law. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
patience,  after  the  powerful  and 
statesman-like  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  energetic  eloquence  Of 
Mr  Stanley,  to  argue  upon  the  ne- 
cessity, the  absolute  and  uncontrol- 
lable necessity  of  this  measure.  It 
is  of  more  importance  for  those  who 
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regard  paming  evente,  eb  we  ever 
endeavour  to  do,  not  as  the  subject 
of  party  contention,  but  as  tlie  great 
school  of  political  wisdom,  to  im- 
press the  great  and  momentous 
truth,  that  these  atrocities,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  severe 
measure  which  is  to  repress  them, 
originate  solely  and  exclusively  in 
the  supine  weakness  and  insane 
affitatton  which,  for  party  purposes. 
Ministers  maintained  for  years  in 
that  unhappy  country ;  first,  to  forc« 
on  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  then 
to  carry  them  through  the  desperate 
struggle  of  Uio  Reform  Bill.  When 
the  great  Affitator  was  allowed  to 
escape  after  liaving  pleaded  guilty, 
and  rewarded  for  his  exertions  by  a 
patent  of  precedence  at  the  bar; 
when  the  mandate  went  forth  from 
the  Castle  of  Dublin,—"  Agitate, 
agitate,  agitate ;"  when  pastoral 
letters  issued  from  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  hoping — **  that 
the  people's  resistance  to  tithes 
would  be  as  permanent  as  their  love 
of  justice ;"  and  these  official  and 
clerical  exhortations  were  addressed 
to  the  most  impassioned,  desperate, 
and  reckless  population  In  Europe, 
•— apeople  who,  as  Sir  Hussey  Vivian 
declares,  never  scruple  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
loW'Creatures,  and  were  totally  and 
universally  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  le|^  and  illegal  agita- 
tion ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  it  the 
people  followed  the  directions  of 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  ffuides, 
and  ^ve  a  full  vent  to  those  furious 
passions  which  mutual  exasperation 
naa  so  long  fostered,  and  the  power- 
ful hand  of  authority  alone  had  re- 
pressed. 

The  learned  and  able  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland,  Judge  Bushe,  has 
declared,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand 
Juries  of  the  Queen's  County  two 
years  ago,  '*  that  tlie  ordinary  and 
regular  Taws  have  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  put  down  the  various  White- 
boy  associations  which  have  from 
time  to  time  existed."  This  is  a  most 
important  declaration,  coming  from 
BO  bigh  a  quarter,  and  supported,  as 
every  person  acquainted  with  Ire- 
land knows  it  is,  by  more  than  a  cen- 
tury's experience.  The  Committee, 
however,  who  sat  upon  Irish  affairs 
last  session  of  Parliament,  have  re- 
portedi  that  some  additional  safe* 
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guards  are  now  necetaary,  and  they 


accordingly  recommended,  as  we 
shewed  in  our  last  number,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fixed  Crown  Solici- 
tor in  each  circuit,  and  other  pre- 
cautionary measures.  Ministers  were 
grievously  puzzled  how  to  answer 
the  powerful  argument  which  O'- 
Coonell  founded  on  this  circum- 
stance, and  utterly  unable  to  give 
any  answer  to  the  reiterated  ques- 
tion, why,  before  they  had  recourse 
to  the  ultima  ratio  of  force — ^martial 
law,  and  the  suspension  of  the  con- 
stitution— they  aid  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  try  the  gentler  and  more 
legal  remedy  of  a  permanent  special 
commission,  and  a  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  existing  laws.  These  re- 
medies, in  time  past,  have  sufficed 
to  repress  all  former  disorders,  even 
those  which,  in  1821,  as  Mr  Barring- 
ton,  the  Crown  Solicitor  for  Munster, 
declares,  were  as  formidable  as  those 
which,  when  he  spoke  (July  1832), 
existed  in  the  Queen's  County.  It 
is  no  wonder  they  could  give  no  an- 
Bwer  to  this  question,  because  its 
answer  involves  the  severeat  con- 
demnation of  their  reckleaa  and  in- 
flammatory conduct;  but  we  sliall 
anticipate  the  sober  voice  of  history 
in  answering  for  them. 

Special  commissions,  and  a  vigor- 
ous application  of  the  common  law, 
were  amply  sufficient,  under  all  for- 
mer Governments,  who  proceeded  on 
Conservativeprinciples,'who  respect- 
ed order,  and  upheld  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  to  repress  the  predial  or  ru- 
ral disorders  of  Ireland:  those  dis- 
orders which  spring  from  the  un- 
happy relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  under  various  names,  have  dis- 
turbed Ireland  for  the  last  sixty 
years.  They  were,  accordingly,  as 
the  Chief  Justice  observes,  amply 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
order  under  all  the  former  T^ry 
Governments  of  Ireland,  and,  except 
when  actual  rebellion  broke  out  in 
1798,  no  measure  at  all  approachuc^ 
to  the  present  ever  was  thought  of. 
But  they  are  utterly  inadequate  to 
repress  those  far  greater  and  more 
serious  disorders  which  have  arisen 
from  the  fatal  intermixture  of  politi' 
cal  with  predial  agitation,  which  have 
sprung  from  the  mandates  to  agitate, 
issuing  from  the  Castle,  and  been 
spread  by  the  universal  injunctions 
to  resist  legal  authority  ^intke  moU 
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peaceable  nunmer^*  which  have  been  manlike.  MrSteele^^^thePacificator/' 

circulated  from  the  Episcopal  palace  is  reported  to  have  said  at  a  meet- 

of  Dr  Doyle.    These  new  and  un-  ing  assembled  at  Black  Abbey,  Kil« 

heardofelementshavecomrounicated  kenny :— >**  The  infamous  and  atro- 

an  unparalleled  extent  and  efficiency  cious  t3rTants   of   the  Government 

to  Irish  anarchy ;  for  the  first  time  have  dared  to  arrest  me — the  mis' 

since  the  days  of  James  L,  they  have  creant  villains  I — Only  I  was  spec* 

rendered  an  avowed  suspension  of  dily  liberated,  a  game  might  have 

the  constitution  necessary,  and  com-  been  played  that .    I  called 

polled  the  great  democratic  leaders  of  Brougham  a  miscreant  villain.    He 

the  country,  those  who  counselled  is  so,    I  was  intrusted  by  O'Connell 

Bishops  to  put  their  houses  in  order,  and  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  to  ex- 

^wbo  corresponded  with,  and  thank-  ecute  an  important  mission.    Oh,  I 

ed  Political  Unions  for  their  sup-  kaow  how  to  say  strong  things  with- 

porty  and  declared  that  the  whisper  out  going  too  far,  and  my  friend 

of  a  faction  could  not  prevail  over  King  Dan,  knows  I  can  run  along 

the  voice  of  the  English  people,  to  the  edge  ofa  precipice  aswell  as  any 

€M>mmence  their  work  of  legislation  man  in  existence.     Castlereagh  was 

in  the   Reformed  Parliament  with  not  half  so  great  a  miscreant  as  Lord 

the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Brougham  is.  Lord  Grey  shows  no- 

act»  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  esta-  thing  but  stupid  ignorance,  when  he 

bltsbment  of  courts-martial  in  lieu  sneers   at   the  expression,   that  a 

of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  stormy  agitator  only  could  pacify 

Well  and  truly  did  Lord  Castle-  Ireland;  let  them  remember  the  ex- 

reagh,  in  his  manly  and  admirable  amples  of  '96,  and  bloody  Castle- 

apeech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  reagh.    I  respect  such  men  as  IV eU 

on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,*  declare,  lington^  Peel,  and  Boston,  because 

that  if  this  was  the  first  blessing  they  are  fair  and  open  enemies ;  but 

which  the  fruit  of  democratic  agita-  the  Whiff  Ministers,  who  pretend  to 

tion,  the  Reform  Bill,  had  brought  be  our  friends,  are  now  character- 

upon  the   country,  it  had  already  ised  (to  make  use  of  an  expression 

outstripped  the  j^rophecies  of  its  in  Tacitus)  bg  the  intensity  of  their 

bitterest  enemies,  and  confounded  infamy,  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  I  am  an 

the   expectations  of  its   warmest  agent  of  O'Connell,  and  O'Connell's 

friends.    But  that  matter  is  already  policy  is  to  regenerate  Ireland,  by 

determined ;  there  is  not  a  man  gift-  legal  and  constitutional  means  only, 

ed  with  sound  sense  and  historical  and  these  hewill  continue  to  pursue, 

information  in  the  country,  who  is  unless,  as  I  said  before,  some  miscro" 

not  now.  aware  of  the  effects  which  ant  Government^  like  bloody  Castle- 

tbe  great  healing  measure  must  pro-  reagh'B,<^-who  first  cut  the  throats  of 
duce ;  of  the  inextricable  confusion     his  countrymen  and  then  his  own— 

into  which  it  has  brought  all  the  unless  such  a  Government  try  to 

^eat  and  varied,  and  now  totter-  force  an  explosion,  my  opinion  is, 

ing  interests  of  this  empire.  that  every  Whitefoot  is  an  accomplice 

And  in  what  light  are  Ministers  of  Grey  and  Stardey.**f 
now  regarded  by  their  former  adu-        We  need  hardly  say  that  we  quote 

lators,  by  the  ardent  Revolutionists  this  language  for  no  other  reason 

who  fawned  on   them  during  the  but  to  express  our  abhorrence  at  it ; 
halcyon  days  of  democratic  excite-    and  to  hold  up  to  public  view,  and 

meat,  and  held  them  up  as  the  most  to  the  contemplation  of  posterity, 
popular  rulers  who  had  been  placed    which  will  deiive  so  many  lessons 

at  the  helm  since  the  days  of  Alfred  ?  from  our  errors,  what  was  the  cha- 
We  shall  give  the  answer  in  the  racter  of  those  men,  to  win  whose 
words  of  one  of  their  most  devoted  praise,  and  gratify  whose  ambition, 
allies  and  supporters,  whose  praises  the  Government  have  subverted  the 
were  formerly  as  loud  as  his  vitupe-  British  Constitution. 
ration  is  now  elegant  and  gentle-       We  lament  as  sincerely  as  any  of 


*  As  reported  in  that  able  and  consistent  journal,  the  Albion,  to  whose  exertions 
in  critical  timet  the  cause  of  England  has  been  so  deeply  indebted, 
f  Be^ast  Mommg  fd^et^  8th  Mai«b,  1833* 
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tbe  Radicals  tlie  S€i?ere  nMaMrea  tliatiunleasmaeproTkion  was  made 
which  are  to  be  imt  fai  force  in  Ire-  for  the  protection  of  witneeees,  all 
land;  they  are  abhorrent  to  oar  n»-  tiie  macbinerjr  of  the  bill  would  be 
tore,  contrary  to  our  principles,  d^  iDOperatiTe,  because  courla-martial 
testable  to  our  feelioffs.  It  was  to  eonld  not  conrlet^  any  more  than 
save  the  Irish  people  from  them,  to  judges  and  juries,  without  evidence, 
save  the  English  people  from  the  dj  threatening  to  bum  or  murder 
similar  measures  which  await  them  any  witnesses  who  speak  oat,  it  is 
at  the  hand  of  legal  authority,  ot  the  evident  that  the  whole  proceedings 
despots  of  their  own  creation,  that  of  the  court-martial  may  be  stopped, 
we  struggled  so  long  and  resolutely,  just  as  those  of  Marshal  Soult  wmt 
amidst  universal  obloquy  and  abuse,  rendered  nugatory  at  Paris  in  Jalj 
against  the  Reform  Bill.  The  pro-  last  The  provision  in  the  bill  for 
jects  which  we  contemplated  to  ar-  the  tranroortation  of  all  persons  con- 
rest  the  evil,  but  which,  from  the  victed  of  intimidating  a  juror  or 
frightful  rapidity  of  increase  In  witness,  is  obviously  insufficimit,* 
crime,  woulu  now  be  inadequate,  because,  the  same  difficulty  will  ex- 
are  given  in  our  last  Number.  They  ist  in  getting  a  witness  to  speak  out 
consist  in  the  establishment  of  per-  In  regard  to  that  matter,  as  in  mur- 
manent  courts  in  every  county,  with  ders,  burglaries,  or  arsons.  The 
the  power  of  transportation ;  of  a  only  way,  it  may  be  relied  on,  of 
public  prosecntor  in  each,  to  take  up  combating  the  evil,  is  by  uniformly 
and  investigate  all  crimes  at  the  providing  for  the  removal  of  the 
public  expense;  of  a  permanent  spe-  witness  and  his  family  to  Great 
cial  commission  in  Dublin,  to  pro-  Britain  or  the  Colonies  at  the  public 
ceed  to  any  county  the  moment  that  expense,  the  moment  the  trial  on 
ft  becomes  disturbed ;  of  a  power  in  which  he  has  appeared  is  concluded, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  upon  tne  report  if  he  deems  that  change  necessary 
of  the  judges  that  conviction  has  be-  for  his  safety;  and  a  legtslatire 
come  impossible  from  intimidation,  fnoactmodt,  that  the  fact  of  such  a 
to  suspend  jury  trial  for  a  time ;  and  promise  having  been  made,  shall  be 
of  a  permanent  provision  for  the  no  oUectlon  to  |he  admlssibilfty  of 
protection  of  witnesses  who  have    the  witness,  but  affect  his  credibility 

given  evidence.*  Such  were  our  only, 
nmble  suggestions  for  the  pacifiea-  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  harsh 
tion,  on  the  most  constitutional  prln-  measures  now  rendered  necessary  for 
ciples,  and  with  the  least  possible  Ireland,  may  be  of  short  duration; 
abridgement  of  public  freedom,  of  and  hope  that  the  returning  tavnquil- 
this  distracted  island ;  but  the  vlo-  llty  of  the  country  may  render  Uieir 
lence  of  the  Agitators  has  rendered  repeal  or  expiry  as  desirable,  as  their 
all  these  projects  for  the  present  in-  enactment  now  is  unavoidable.  But 
sufficient,  and  theyremun  on)t  on  ofthisGovemment  may  rest  assured, 
record,  a  memorable  instance  of  the  it  Is  not  by  executing  and  transport- 
difference  between  the  constitution-  ing  a  few  hundred  deluded  White- 
al  remedies  which  the  opponents  of  feet,  titat  the  disorders  which  have 
democratic  ambition  would  adopt,  shaken  Ireland  to  its  centre,  are  to 
and  the  desperate  measures  to  which  be  arrested ;  or  the  agitated  waves 
the  supporters  of  it  are  driven.  of  guilt  and  animosity  stilled.    It  is 

But  there  Is  one  point  to  which  the  encouragement  given  to  convul- 
the  particular  attention  of  Govern-  slon  in  elevated  quarters ;  the  man- 
ment  should  be  directed,  and  for  dates  to  agitate,  issuing  from  the 
which,  severe  as  it  is,  no  adequate  highest  temporal  and  spiritual  au- 
provision  appears  to  be  made  in  the  thorities  in  the  realm,  which  have 
Bill.  This  is,  the  protection  ^  wit-  produced  this  terrible  effect;  as  is 
nesses  who  have  ffiven  evidence  in  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  crimes 
courts  of  justice,  from  the  violence  of  violence  are  now  five  times  great- 
of  their  neighbours,  after  the  trial  is  er,  without  any  increase  of  suirering 
.over.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  just-  or  distress,  than  they  were  during 
ly  observed  in  the  House  of  Lords^    the  height  of  the  agitation  which  pre- 
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««ded  CMbolie  EdMDdfa^iL  If  Go- 
▼eniBieiil  have  reeottrse  again  to  the 
aame  ruiooiM  exciteaieiit  of  public 
paMion ;  if  tliejr  ^ain  throw  them- 
aaWea  on  tiie  desiret  or  ambitioa  of 
the  m6b  i  if  tboj  again  correspond 
with  Political  UnionBy  and  use  an  en- 
gine of  adcnovrledged  peril,  and  ad^ 
Bitted  ineoneistence  with  regular 
goTemmeDty  for  their  own  partj  pur- 
fioeee;  if, without  jproceeding  to  these 
atcesBee,  thej  etiU  persUt  in  revolu* 
tiooary  neasuresp  and  let  the  Jaco- 
bin ^uhs  see  tiiat  they  still,  b^  inti- 
■lidationy  rule  the  realm;  if,  in  a 
word,  they  do  not  become  in  heart 
and  soul,  add  good  faith,  a  Gonserva- 
ttveGoTeniment,  they  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  all  their  raeamires  of  severity 
will  have  no  good  effect;  that  the 
peater  criminals  will  escape  while 
Sie  lesser  are  destroyed ;  toat  their 
paBkhments  will  render  them^lves 
odious,  without  arresting  the  public 
disconteiits ;  that  they  will  irritate 
Ihe  bod,  without  conciliathig  the 
cood ;  that  the  frame  of  society  will 
Se  irrecoverably  shaken,  while  the 
aaatoal  aKasperatlon  of  its  members 
is  rendered  greater  than  ever. 

And  what  pospect  do  the  other 
meagtaroi  of  Aaministration,  on  which 
Ibej  profess  that  they  are  to  stand 
«fr  fall  equally  with  the  coercive,  af- 
ford of  such  a  departure  from  their 
evil  ways^  and  such  a  recurrence  to 
the  true  principles  of  government  ? 
Alas  I  the  prospect  here  is  worse 
than  ever  I  the  measures  announced 
are  those  of  the  most  revolutionary 
fdwmcteri  thev  promise  again  to 
ronse  into  fearful  activity  the  desire 
<^  spoliatiott  and  love  of  power,  the 
two  most  ruinous  principles  which 
can  be  odled  Into  action  m  the  low- 
er orders ;  they  shew  that  Ministers 
have  yet  attuned  no  knowledge, 
cMier  of  the  principles  of  good  go- 
Temmenty  or  the  read  sources  of  Irah 
aoffering ;  aad  that,  in  their  ignorance, 
they  are  about  to  propose,  as  fmllia- 
tites,  what  will  only  prove  aggrava- 
tioss  of  the  disease. 

In  all  public  measures,  and  more 
especially  In  those  which  are  brought 
forward  during  a  period  of  public 
excitement,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
vehement  desire  for  movement  in  a 


numerous  and  influential  class,  the 
material  thine  to  look  to  is,  what 
principle  does  it  involve;  what  power 
is  it  likely  to  augment  in  influence ; 
to  what  will  it  lead  ?  Judging  of  the 
Church  Reform,  the  Corporation  R^ 
form,  and  Grand  Jury  changes,  by 
this  standard,  it  is  impossible  to  coup 
demn  them  too  strongly.  The  first 
involves  the  three  most  revolution- 
ary principles  which  it  is  possible 
to  figure,  and  which  were  Uie  ver^ 
first  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  viz.  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  is  public  property, 
and  may  be  converted,  by  legislative 
enactments,  from  its  originafecclesi- 
astical  destination  to  ordinary  secu- 
lar purposes;  that  a  (Mirtieular  and 
obnoxious  class  may  be  subjected  to 
a  peculiar  and  burdensome  tax,  from 
which  the  rest  of  society  is  relieved ; 
and  that  a  national  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment may  be  broken  up,  when 
by  violence,  or  any  other  method, 
the  continuance  of  its  services  in  a 
particular  district  is  rendered  impos- 
sible. 

I.  The  most  dangerous  principle 
in  the  bill,  beyond  all  question,  is 
the  appropriation  of  a  certain  portion 
of  ecclesiastical  property  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state ;  a  fatal  example,  the 
beginning  of  the  confiscations  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  the 
Spanish  one  of  1823,  and  which,  from 
the  immediate  relief  to  the  Exche- 
quer which  it  affords,  never  fails  to 
be  rapidly  and  extensively  imitated 
in  troubled  and  revolutionary  times. 
It  was  thus  that  tiie  Constituent  A»- 
sembly  began;  they  yielded  to  the 
argument  of  Talleyrand,  **  that  no 
individual  could  claim  any  right  dT 
property  in  Church  property;  that  it 
belongs  to  the  state,  who  are  the  un- 
controlled masters  of  its  destination ; 
and  that  if  the  provision  was  made 
for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  there  was  no  legal  or  con- 
stitutional objection  to  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  remainder  to  the  public 
service."*  It  was  by  such  plau- 
sible sophistries  that  the  spoliation 
of  the  Church  began  in  France,  and 
a  measure  was  passed  which  lighted 
up  the  flames  of  the  Vend^an  war, 
exterminated  a  million  of  individuals, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ultiL- 
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toiate  nifn  of  France,  by  the  irreliffi- 
OUB  spirit  which  it  infused  into  the 
most  active  and  influential  part  of  its 
population. 

Lord  Altliorp's  project  of  confis- 
cation is  somewhat  more  disguised. 
He  does  not  at  once  propose  to  lay 
hold  of  the  existing  revenues  of  the 
Church;  but  he  does  what  is  sub* 
Btantially  the  same  thing;  he  changes 
the  nature  of  the  right  and  tenure 
of  the  holders  of  leases  on  Church 
lands,  and  the  fund  acquired  by  this 
alteration  he  appropriates  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state.  Mr  0*Connell  just- 
ly observed,  that  though  the  bill  in 
his  estimation  did  not  go  nearly  far 
enough,  yet  *'  it  involved  principles 
of  the  utmost  value,  and  that,  in  par- 
ticular, the  vesting  Church  property 
in  Parliamentary  Commissioners  was 
a  precedent  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance."   It  is  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance to  the  Revolutionists,  because 
it  at  once  affords  a  precedent  and  a 
justification  for  the  utmost  possible 
extent  of  ecclesiastical  or  corpora- 
tion robbery. 

For  if  once  the  public  hand  is  thus 
laid  on  the  property  of  the  Churchy 
upon  the  ground  that  no  individual 
can  quality  a  right  of  property  or  in- 
heritance in  it,  on  what  principle  are 
any  corporate  or  trust-funds  to  be 
maintained,  or  extricated  out  of  the 
jaws  of  the  famishing  Exchequer? 
Who  can  claim  a  right  of  property 
in  corporate,  ecclesiastical,  or  chari- 
table trusts  or  corporations?    No 
eingle  individual  who  can  be  desig- 
nated, but  all  those  who  in  future 
times  shall  arise  qualified  in  terras 
of  the  trust,  or  bequest,  or  founda- 
tion. But  as  they  cannot  be  fixed  on 
with  certainty  at  any  one  time,  it  is 
evident  that  the  uncertainty  pleaded 
by  the  Revolutionists  in  support  of 
such  spoliation  may  be  extended  to 
the  utter  confiscation  of  all  such  cor- 
porate property ;  and  that  by  merely 
providing  for  existing  interests,  the 
argument  will   become   invincible, 
that  no  individual  who  can  be  point- 
ed out  is  injured,  and  thus  the  whole 
corporate  property  of  the  kingdom, 
subject  to  that  transitory  burden, 
may  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.     The  obvious 
and  invincible  answer  to  this  revo- 
lutionary logic  is, that  the  individuals 
'who  are  to  succeed  to  the  benefit  of 
the  corporate  trust,  or  ecclesiastical 
property,  whether  in  Church  or  Cha- 
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rities,  are  pointed  out,  jaat  as  dis- 


tinctly when  they  are  said  to  be  per- 
sons in  a  certain  profession,  or  of  a 
certain  education^  or  a  certain  state 
of  destitution,  in  future  times,  as  if 
they  are  said  to  be  the  heirs  of  a  cer- 
tain family,  or  the  successors  by  a 
certain  deed  of  entail.    Who  these 
will  be  fifty  or  eighty  years  hence,  is 
just  as  uncertain,  as  who  will  then 
be  qualified  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  corporate  or  ecclesiastical  funds. 
If  the  one  set  of  future  successors 
may  be  excluded  on  the  ground  €>f 
their  uncertainty,  so  also  may  the 
other ;  and,  consequently,  the  whole 
right  of  inheritance  may  be  set  aside^ 
and  nothing  held  a  vested  interest 
but  what  is  actually  enjoyed  at  the 
time  by  a  living  person.  Geor§^  He- 
riot,  two  hundred  years  ^o,  irell 
explained  this  principle  when  he  said 
that  **  he  would  never  want  heirs  as 
long  as  Edinburgh  had  poor  mer- 
chants* sons  to  provide  for  ;*'  and  un- 
less Uie  sacredness  of  this  principle 
is  recognised,  there  is  an  end    not 
only  to  all  corporate  or  trust   pro- 
perty, but  to  all  remote  inheritanGe 
in  private  life. 

The  veil  under  which  Ministers 
seek  to  hide  this  alarming  precedent 
of  revolutionary  confiscation,   viz. 
that   they  confer  an  extraordinary 
and  unlooked-for  value  upon  eccle- 
siastical property,  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  this  surplus   they 
are  entitled  to  appropriate  to    the 
service  of  the  State,  is  too  thin  to 
conceal  its  tendency  even  from  the 
most   obtuse  understanding.       For 
what  does  Uie  proposed   measure 
amount  to  ?    Nothing  but  this,  tiiat 
by  act  of  Parliament  the  rights  of  the 
tenants  on  the  church  lands  are  to  be 
converted  into  rights  of  property; 
and  the  price  which  it  is  thought 
they  would  give  for  this  change  of 
tenure,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Sute.     That  is  to  say, 
the  rights  of  farmers  to  the  leases  on 
an  estate  are  to  be  changed   into 
rights  of  property,  and  the  mnd  thus 
acquired  from  the  farmer  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  wants  of  the  Treasury. 
What  would  any  proprietor  of  an 
estate  say  to  this?    Is  it  not  a  direct 
and  palpable  invasion  of  property, 
because  it  deprives  the  owner  of  the 
future  and  contingent  benefits   of 
which  under  a  change  of  circum- 
stances or  of  law  it  is  susceptible, 
and  converts  a  right  in  fee-rumple, 
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which  draws  after  it  all  the  future  fault  if  they  do  not  make  the  proper 
€nui  increasing  emoluments  of  the  use  of  the  precedent. 
subjects,  into  a  mere  rent  charge  or  Either  the  proposed  change  of  te- 
mortgage^  incapable  of  any  such  aug-  nure  confers  a  benefit  on  the  tenants 
mentation?  on  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  or  it 
Take  the  yery  view  given  by  Lord  does  not.    If  it  does,  it  is  obviously 
Althorp  of  the  operation  of  this  bill,  a  benefit  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
and  see  of  what  ruinous  application  the  Church  proprietors,  and  which. 
It  is  to  other  and  analogous  cases,  if  they  are  not  to  be  spoliated,  should 
By  the  bill,  says  his  Lordship,  two  accrue  to  themselves.  If  it  does  not» 
millions  and  a  half  is  added  to  the  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  sum 
Tftlue  of  Church  property,  by  a  legis*  can  be  realized  tor  Exchequer  by 
lative  enactment)  and  therefore  that  the  project      The  tenants  on  the 
may  be  fairly  appropriated  by  the  Church  lands  will  not  pay  large  sums 
State.    On  this  principle  the  Legis-  for  the  change  of  tenure,  imless  it 
lature  pass  an  act  declaring  that  all  improves  the  condition  of  their  es- 
eatates  held  under  the  fetters  of  an  tates,  or  confers  a  patrimonial  be- 
entail,  or  under  marriage  settlements,  nefit  upon  themselves ;  whatever  is 
or  under  trusty  shall  be  held  in  fee-  gained  to  the  Treasury  by  the  mea« 
simple  by  the  heir  of  entail,  or  heir  sure,  is  just  so  much  abstracted  from 
in  possession,  or  trustee;  and  for  the  present  or  ultimate  value  of  the 
this  unlooked-for  change  of  tenure,  ecclesiastical  estates.      But  to  say 
and  unexpected  liberation  from  irk-  that  the  interest  of  the  clergy  in 
acme  restraints,  ten  millions  sterling  their  fines  and  rents  is  to  be  main- 
may  be  raised  from  the  tenants  in  tained   inviolate,   and  at  the  same 
entail  in  England.  This  vast  surplus,  time  two  millions  and  a  half  is  to 
according  to  this  doctrine,  is  the  fair  be  gained  for  Exchequer,  is  a  per* 
subject    of  Treasury   apropriation,  feet  absurdity,   put  forward   with 
because  it  is  a  benefit  conferred  upon  no   other  view  but  to  conceal  the 
estates  by  act  of  Parliament.      Or  grand    precedent   of  ecclesiastical 
the  Legislature  pass  an  act  authori-  spoliation   which  is  to  be  carried 
zing  an  entailed  proprietor  near  a  through. 

great  town  to  grant  building  leases  2.  But  in  this  measure,  at  least,  it 
on  his  estate,  from  which  he  was  de-  may  be  said,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of 
barred  by  marriage  settlement ;  .and  immediate  or  existing  interests  to 
thus  augment  the  value  of  his  pro-  be  made,  and  it  is  only  the  future 
perty  fourfold ;  the  surplus,  on  Lord  or  ultimate  value  of  Uie  property 
AI thorp's  principle,  may  be  fairly  which  is  to  be  diminished  for  the 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Consoli-  behoof  of  Government.  As  if,  how- 
date  Fund.   Or  an  act  of  Parliament  ever,  to   demonstrate  that  existing 
establishes  a  harbour,  or  brings  a  interests  are  to  be  no  security  against 
canal,  or  a  railroad,  or  a  turnpike  confiscation,  and  to  make  this  bill 
through  an  estate,  and  the  value  of  embody  precedents  for  every  species 
the  property  is  thereby  tripled ;  this,  of  revolutionary  spoliation,  it  at  the 
according  to  the  same  principle,  is  same  time  contains  clauses  subjectiDg 
also  fair  gain,  and  a  vast  fund  may  the  holders  of  a  certain  amount  of 
be  raised  for  Exchequer,  by  making  Church  property  to  an  arbitrary  and 
the  proprietors  to  be  benefited  by  iniquitous  taxation,  from  which  the 
such  enactments,  pay  so  many  years*  remainder  of  the  community  is  free, 
purchase  at  once  to  Government  by  The  clergy  possessing  incomes,  or 
such  an  unlooked-for  legislative  boon,  rather  nominal  incomes,  of  a  certain 
It  is  evident  that  if  this  principle  is  amount,  (for  they  are  all  nominal,) 
once  admitted,  there  is  no  end  to  are  to  be  subjected  to  an  ascending 
the  application  which  it  may  receive,  income- tax,  varying  from  5  to  1 5  per 
and  that  it  shakes  the  security  of  pro-  cent,  which  is  to  be  applied  by  Go- 
perty  of  every  description,  private  vernment  to  other  Church  purposes, 
as  well  as  corporate  or  ecclesiasti-  Now,  on  what  principle  of  justice  is 
cal.    Well  may  O'Connell  and  the  Uiis  exclusive  and  burdensome  in- 
Revolutionists  say,  that  the  Bill  esta-  come-tax  fixed  on  a  siogle  class  of 
blishes  privileges  of  inestimable  im-  society  ?      Is  it  because   the    Irish 
portance;  and  that  it  will  be  tlieir  church  are  so  singularly  wealthy. 
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find  their  titlies  sre  to  r«(pi1arly  paid,  diminished  iocomM  f  Whf  ,  this  is  t 

and  their  situation  in  the  midst  of  an  heavier  tax  than  ever  wm  imposed  on 

attached,  contented,  and  loyal  peo-  British  opulence,  to  wicliataiid  the 

gle,  is  so  extremely  enviable   and  power  of  Napoleon;  and  now  ft  is  to 

appy  ?    Is  it  because  the  Irish  ge-  be  imposed  on  Irish  Protastant  indl- 

neraliy  are  so  extremely  burdened  ^ence^-to  do  what?  To  remove  an 

with  direct  taxes  that  no  additional  imaginary  or  exaffgerated  complaint 

ones  would  be  productive,  and  there-  from  the  Catholu:  priestiiood.    We 

fore  the  clergy,  as  the  most  defence-  say  an  imaginary  or  exaggerated ;  for 

less  class  in  the  community,  must  be  it  appears  that  the  church  cess  which 

subjected  to  partial  taxation  ?    Is  it  it  is  intended  to  supply,   is  only 

because  the  Irish  landlords  are  so  L.90,000  Sryear ;  a  burden  which, 

uniformly  residents  on  their  estates,  on  a  nation  of  SfiOOflOO  of  souls, 

and  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  with  a  rent-roll  of  L.  14,000,000,  and 

time  and  income  in  encouraging  the  12,000,000  arable  acres,  is  obviously 

industry  of  their  tenantry,  and  are  nothing. 

burdened  with  so  overwhelminff  a  But  supposing  the  church  cess  had 

poor's  rate,  that  they  are  entitled  to  been  as  real  and  substantial,  as  hi 

exemption  from  any  additional  bur-  reality  it  Is  a  fictitious  and  imaginary 

dens  ?    If  these  are  the  grounds  on  ffrievance,  on  what  principle  is  it  to 

which  the  arbitrary  and  partial  tax-  be  imposed  on  the  clei^  ahme,  to 

ation  is  to  be  vindicated,  let  them  the  exdurion  of  all  the  oth^  dassss 

be   at   once  stated,   and  the  facts  of  the  State  ?   Why  is  the  burden  of 

brought  forward  which  justify  their  upholding  or  repairing  churdies,  or 

adoption.     But  if  the  reverse  of  all  equalizing  livings,  to  be  imposed  ex* 

this    is  notoriously  and  avowedly  cluslvely  on  the  clergy?    Do  they 

the   case ;    if  the  Irish   Protestant  alone  share  in  the  benefits  of  reJiH- 

clergy  are  in  a  state  of  unexampled  ous  instruction,  or  spiritual  consofa- 

destitution ;  if  their  sons  and  daugh-  tion  f    Was  Christianity  formed  for 

ters  are  literally  obliged,  in  many  them  alone  ?    And  on  what  conoE^- 

cases,  to  go  out  to  service  to  ob-  vable  principle  of  justice  or  equity, 

tain  bread  for  their  once  opulent  istheexpenseof  a  natlonid  establish- 

and  respected  parents  ;  if  the  stop-  ment,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all 

page  or   their  income  has  become  classes,  to  be  laid  exclusively  upon 

so  universal,  from  the  combination  one  of  the  most  industrious,  mento- 

against  tithes,  that  they  were  obliged  rious,  and  destitute  of  sodety  ?  The 

tobethrownupon  the  English  Trea-  thing  is  obviously  indefensible:  it 

Bury,BndL.00,000issuedfromExche-  tdaj  be  carried,  and  probably  will, 

querinDublin,tomeettheirmostpres-  by   the    strong  arm  of  legislatiFO 

sing  exigencies ;  if  the  Irish  generally  power ;  but  It »  untenable  in  the  eye 

pay  hardly  any  direct  taxes— if  they  of  reason,— unbearable  In  the  scales 

never  felt  the  income  tax,  and  are  of  Justice;  and  if  this  is  the  first  spe- 

nowinfinitelyless  burdened,  than  the  cimen  of  the  equity  of  a  Reformed 

corresponding  classes  on  this  side  of  Parliament,  It  will  be  manifest  to  the 

the  Channel — ^if  the  landlords  are,  for  world,  that  Astreea,  in  forsaking  the 

the  most  part,  non-resident, and  draw  British  Isles,  left  her  last  footsteps  hi 

large   incomes  from  their  estates,  the  assemblies  of  its  predecessors, 

which  are  spent  in  Paris,  London,  Do  the  great  proprietors,  whether 

or  Kaples — ^if  they  pay  no  poor's  inland,  stock, or  money,  not  perceive 

rates,  and  have  hitherto  contrived  to  the  immediate  application  which  maj 

throw  their  enormous  load  of  pan-  be  made  of  the  principle  thus  esta- 

pers  upon  the  industry  of  England  blished,  to  the  spoliation  of  them- 

and  Scotland — on  what  conceivable  selves  and  their  children  ?  If,  to  get 

ground,  either  of  justice  or  expedi-  quit  of  a  democratic  clamour  against 

ence,  are  the  clergy  to  be  selected  a  particular  tax,  so  small  as  to  be  al- 

out  as  the  victims  of  present  and  toj^ther  trifling  in  a  national  point 

partial  spoliation,  and  in  addition  to  ofview,  the  example  is  to  be  set  of 

their  other  numerous  and   almost  fixing  an  arbitrary  and  peculiar  load 

unbearable  grievances,  a  tax-gatherer  upon  the  higher  classes  of  the  der- 

to  be  imposed,  with  a  demand  for  a  gv,  on  what  ground  will  the  great  Le- 

lenth  or  a  seventh  of  their  wasted  and  yiathans  in  the  House  of  Peers^  or  tho 
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Stock  Exchange^be  able  to  withatand 
the  analogous  but  far  more  terrible 
outcry  which  will  be  raised  for  the 
exclusive  taxation  of  their  immeiue 
properties^  to  elect  a  reduction  in 
the  heavy  and  real  burdens  which 
press  upon  the  people  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  The  Radical  papers  announce 
with  most  ominous  accuracy,  that  a 
list  of  1500  gentlemen  in  and  round 
London  has  been  framed,  whose  for- 
tunes would  pay  the  national  debt. 
If  fifteen  per  cent  is  levied  by  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
suffering  and  destitute  Irish  clergy, 
because  the  tithes  of  their  parishes 
nominally  exceed  L.1000  a^year,  how 
will  they  be  able  to  resist  the  de- 
mand for  twenty-five  per  cent,  or 
fifty  per  cent,  out  of  their  ample  rept- 
rolls  ?  The  principle  of  exclusive 
taxation  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  Earl  of  Lansdown,  Earl 
Grey,  Earl  Albemarle,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  as  to  the  suffering  and 
persecuted  vicars  and  rectors  of  Irc- 
fand.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  existence,  who  mark  the 
application  of  the  principle,  who  are 
preparing  to  follow  it  up  with  un- 
wearied zeal,  and  anticipate  with 
delight  the  irresistible  application  of 
the  present  precedent  to  the  greater 
and  far  more  popular  spoliation 
which  they  have  in  view.  When 
their  turn  comes,  as  come  it  will,  if 
the  march  of  the  movement  is  not  by 
some  unforeseen  event  arrested,  they 
will  meet  with  no  commiseration: 
the  nation  will  turn  to  their  record- 
ed votes  against  the  Irish  clergy,  and 
deal  out  to  them  the  justice  which 
they  have  dealt  to  others. 

3.  As  if  the  present  bill  had  been 
purposely  intended  (which,  however, 
we  do  not  believe)  to  involve  and 
recognise  every  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple, it  conteins  a  clause  providing 
also  for  the  gradual  and  certein  ex- 
tinction of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland.  We  do  not  say,  that  the 
clause  in  question  was  framed  with 
this  view,  but  unquestionably  it  has 
this  tendency.  It  is  declared,  that  if 
for  a  certain  period  the  discharge  of 
parochial  duty  has  been  suspended 
in  a  parish,  ft  shall  cease  to  be  a 
Protestant  living,  and  the  tithes  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
miaaionere,   la  thia  way  a  certain 


aad  infiillible  method  of  extinguish* 
lag  the  Protestant  religion  is  opened 
up  to  the  Catholic  desperadoes* 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  shoot 
the  incumbent^  the  moment  that  he 
settles  in  the  parish,  or  drive  him  out 
of  the  country  by  threats  to  roast 
him  and  his  family  alive  in  their 
house,  or  burn  the  church,  or  assaa* 
sinate  all  the  Protestent  parishioners^ 
and  the  living  will,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  very  short  period,  be  extinguished* 
And  what  is  to  come  of  the  tithes  ? 
They  are  to  be  vested  in  the  first  in- 
stence  in  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, and  as  the  intention  is  an- 
nounced of  providing  out  of  the  funds 
in  their  hands  for  the  payment  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  the  transference  of 
the  tithes  to  the  Catholic  priesthood 
will  ultimately  be  certein  and  pro- 
gressive. By  the  simple  expedient 
of  burning  the  houses,  and  murder- 
ing the  persons  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  ai|d  parishioners,  the  national 
Esteblishment  will  be  gradually  and 
certeinlv  broken  up,  and  the  funds 
in  the  bands  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  so  much  enlarged  as 
gradually  to  give  the  Catholic  clergy 
a  just  and  irresistible  claim  to  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  property  in  the 
country.  We  are  confident  that  the 
authors  of  the  Bill  had  no  such  diabo- 
lical intention  in  view  when  they 
framed  it :  the  clause  was  probably 
drawn  without  attending  to  the  con^ 
sequences,  or  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  it  at  all ;  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  has  this  tendency,  and  is 
susceptible  of  this  application :  and 
when  we  recollect  that  under  the 
fostering  hand  of  the  political  and 
religious  agitetors,  the  crimes  of  ex* 
treme  violence  in  Ireland  have  risen 
to  more  than  1500  in  the  last  three 
mouths  of  1832,  being  at  the  rate  of 
SIX  THOUSAND  a-ycar,  it  may  readily 
be  conceived  what  a  formidable  wea- 
pon we  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  Agitetors,  and  what  nume- 
rous and  well-drilled  bravoes  are  at 
their  command  to  effect  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment. 

There  is  something  singularly  coQiv 
tradictory  and  absurd  in  bringing  for^ 
ward  this  clause,  for  the  gradmu  ex- 
tinction of  the  Protestant  tEsteblish- 
ment,  in  default  of  regular  parochial 
service,  in  one  bUl,  at  the  very  time 

that  in  another  biU|  which  to  at  tbf 
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same  tiine  before  the  legislature,  Ire- 
land is  stated,  and  stated  with  jus- 
tice, to  be  in  such  a  state  of  disorder 
and  crime,  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  has  become  impracticable,  and 
life  and  property  are  in  many  places 
utterly  insecure.  The  Government 
tell  us  with  one  breath  that  the 
state  of  Ireland  is  such  that  un- 
less the  disorders  are  arrested,  life 
and  property  in  great  part  of  the 
country  are  not  worth  two  years* 
purchase;  and  yet  they  declare  in 
another  statute,  at  the  very  same 
time,  that  unless  service  is  regularly 
performed  in  the  Protestant  churches, 
the  living  is  to  be  extinguished;  in 
other  words,  the  tithes  are  ultimate- 
ly to  be  assigned  to  the  Catholics. 
Is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  those 
situations  where  the  incumbent  has 
been  murdered  ?  or  residence,  or  the 
performance  of  duty  in  the  parish, 
been  rendered  impossible  by  the  in- 
timidation or  violence  applied  to 
him  or  his  family,  or  the  violent 
deaths  or  exile  of  all  Ihe  Protestant 
inhabitants  ?  As  the  Bill  now 
stands,  it  must  operate,  though  we 
believe  unintentionally  on  the  part 
of  its  authors,  as  a  direct  bounty 
upon  the  commission  of  murder  and 
arson  by  the  Irish  Whitefeet,  and 
their  instigation  by  the  Agitators,  or 
connivance  at  by  the  priests.  It 
would  be  obviously  better  to  esta- 
blish the  Catholic  religion  at  once  by 
act  of  Parliament,  than  to  subject  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  as  this  Bill 
tends  to  do,  to  a  slow  and  affonizing 
process  of  dissolution,  brought  about 
oy  the  commission  of  atrocious 
crimes  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
desperadoes,  and  the  incitement  to 
ruinous  agitation  and  conspiracies 
among  their  artful  and  unprincipled 
leaders. 

In  days  of  revolution,  every  pub- 
lic measure  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
principle  which  it  involves;  the  pre- 
cedent itaffords, rather  than  its  actual 
and  immediate  consequences.  Mea- 
suring it  bv  this  standard, — a  more 
ruinous  ana  disorganizing  clause  was 
never  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
than  this— which  provides  for  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment.  The  essence  of  every 
religious  Establishment  is,  that  it  is 
universal;  that  it  runs  tlirough  the 
whole  realm,  and  embraces  alike  all 
(be' subjects  of  the  Crown,  of  what- 


eTer  persuasion  or  charaeter.  The 
principle  on  which  it  Is  founded,  is, 
that  Government,  after  deliberation 
and  experience^  have  established 
that  species  of  reUgioua  inatructtoa 
to  be  afforded  to  the  people  by  the 
holders  of  tithes,  gratU^  which  they 
deem  most  advantageous,  upon  the 
whole,  for  their  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual welfare,  and  suitable  to  the 
inclinations  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  empire.  This  Eatabliahment 
being  once  fixed  on  in  confonnity  to 
the  wishes  and  determinaUon  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  minority,  though 
a  majority  in  a  particular  dJstricI, 
are  required  to  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port, on  the  same  j^rounda  as  the 
minority  in  the  political  world  are 
re<}uired  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  the  measurea  paaaed  by 
the  majority,  how  contrary  soever 
to  Uieir  inclinations,  and  though  car- 
ried in  spite  of  their  most  strenuous 
opposition.  The  Catholics,  though 
a  majority  in  Ireland,  are  required 
to  contribute  to  the  general  Protest- 
ant Establishment  of  the  Empire,  be- 
cause they  are  not  a  fourth-part  of 
the  number,  nor  a  fortieth  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  empire,  and 
it  is  unreasonable  that  so  small  a 
fraction  should  shake  off  the  rule  of 
the  majority,  or  establish  an  Impe^ 
rium  in  Imperio,  in  the  religious  any 
more  than  the  social  world.  The 
Tories  made  the  utmost  resistance 
by  legal  means  to  the  Reform  Bill ; 
but  they  never  were  so  absurd  as  to 
propose  on  that  account  that  they 
should  have  a  separate  parliament 
of  their  own,  though,  if  they  had,  it 
would  comprehend  three-fourths  of 
the  property,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
education  and  worth  of  the  king- 
dom. 

This  then  being  the  obvious  and 
well-known  ground  on  which  the 
social  union,  both  in  civil  and  reli- 
gious matters,  is  founded,  it  is  an 
utter  abandonment  of  the  whole 
system,  the  establishment  of  a  pre- 
cedent of  ruinous  applicaUon,  to  ad- 
mit the  principle,  that  because  reli- 
gious service  nas  ceased  for  a  time 
in  any  quarter,  even  from  the  most 
atrocious  violence  or  intimidation, 
the  Establishment  is  to  be  broken 
up,  and  a  new  faith  introduced 
more  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
that  particular  district  or  parish. 
If  this   18  the  case»  it  la  a  good 
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reason  why  the  diocesan  should 
be  called  to  account  for  his  negli- 
geucBt  if  any  fault  is  imputable  to 
the  clergy ;  or  the  civil  authority  en- 
forced and  aided,  if  the  surcease  has 
been  owinff  to  the  disorders  or  re- 
sistance of  the  people ;  but  it  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  the  fatal  precedent 
should  be  adopted,  of  breaking  up 
the  uniform  establishment,  ana  let* 
ting  the  whims  or  caprices  of  the 
people,  or  of  tfielr  spiritual  dema- 
gogies, be  the  rule  for  determining 
what  sort  of  creed  they  are  to  con- 
tribute to  support.  If  an  entrance 
is  once  given  to  this  principle,  the 
Protestant  Church  will  speedily  be 
broken  up,  and  the  creeds  of  differ- 
ent districts  become  as  various  as 
the  colours  on  a  harlequin's  jacket. 
The  Dissenters  in  many  districts  will 
say  that  they  greatly  preponderate 
over  the  Church  of  England,  and 
therefore,  if  they  can  only  contrive 
to  prevent  the  celebration  of  service 
for  a  year  or  two,  by  burning  the 
church,  or  massacring  the  incum- 
bent, they  will  be  entitled  to  insist 
on  the  principle  of  Lord  Althorp's 
bill,  for  the  extinction  of  the  parish, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  tithes 
to  a  pastor  of  their  own  selection. 
If  it  is  intended  to  abolish  ecclesias- 
Ucal  establishments  at  once,  and  pay 
every  clergyman  from  the  Treasury, 
without  any  regard  to  the  faith  to 
which  he  belongs,  we  understand 
the  principle,  and  are  prepared,  if 
it  is  necessary,  to  combat  it.  But  the 
present  bill  seems  calculated  to  pio- 
seer  for  the  'same  purpose,  by  the 
infernal  aj^ents  of  muraer,  robbery^ 
and  fire*raising. 

It  exasperates,  if  possible,  the  feel- 
ing of  hostility  with  which  this  mea- 
sure for  the  spoliation  of  the  Chtirch 
must  be  r^;arded  by  every  thought- 
ful person,  that  while  it  is  fraught 
with  such  dangerous  principles,  and 
proposes  to  f^ize  such  obvious  in- 
justice, it  has  no  tendency  whatever 
to  relieve  any  of  the  real  evils  under 
-which  Ireland  labours.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  declared,  in'  his  inimitable 
speech,  that  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  was  the  real  and 
prolific  source  both  of  the  disorders 
and  the  misery  of  Ireland;  and  the 
Attorney-General  added,  that  of  150 
cases  of  Whitefeet  outrage  which  he 
had  investigated,  every  one  originated 
in  the  desire  to  dispossess  obnoxious 
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settlers  on  the  land.  This  then  being^v 
the  case,  what  is  the  real  and  practi" 
cal  tendency  of  the  measures  which 
are  proposed  as  such  boons  to  the 
wretched  and  starving  Irish  tenant- 
ry ?  Church  cess  is  to  be  taken  off, 
and  laid  on  the  clergy;  the  conse- 
quence of  that  of  course  will  be, 
that  the  rent  of  the  land  will  rise  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  burden  taken 
off;  and  in  lieu  of  the  church  col- 
lector, the  formidable  land-bailiff 
will  make  his  appearance.  In  like 
manner,  the  reduction  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  parishes,  will 
occasion  no  reduction  in  the  burdens 
of  the  cultivator ;  the  tithe,  with  all 
its  vexations,  will  continue,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  will  be  dravni 
by  the  Catholic  instead  of  the  Pro- 
testant incumbent  of  the  parish.  The 
result  of  this  great  remedial  mea-  ' 
sure,  which  is  to  heal  the  multiplied 
wounds  of  Ireland,  therefore  will  be, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  the  church 
cess  will  be  gained  to  the  opulent 
landlord,  in  the  shape  of  augmented 
rent,  at  tiie  expense  of  the  unhappy 
clergyman,  ground  down  by  partial 
taxation ;  and  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  Protestant  tiUies  in  the  ex- 
tinguished parishes,  will  be  gained 
by  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The 
condition  of  the  unhappy  cultivators 
will,  by  both  changes,  be  rendered 
worse  than  before.  And  it  is  for 
such  deceitful  illusory  benefits  as 
these,  that  the  precedent  of  spolia- 
tion, partial  taxation,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Establishment,  is  to 
be  afforded  to  a  hungry  and  insatiable 
revolutionary  generation  I 

The  proposed  reduction  in  the 
number  of  bishops,  is  to  be  judged 
of  on  the  same  principles.  It  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  generid 
system  of  the  movement ;  a  conces- 
sion to  the  party  who  openly  avow, 
that  Uieir  object  is,  the  destruction 
of  the  Aristocracy,  the  established 
Church,  and  the  Throne.  O'Connel 
has  declared  himself  in  an  especial 
manner  gratified  with  this  com- 
mencement of  the  great  work  of  de- 
molition, and  the  invaluable  princi- 
ples which  it  contains;  and  let  us 
attend  to  his  avowed  designs  in  re- 
gard to  the  remaining  institutions  of 
the  empire.  He  declared,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Political  Union  in 
London,  <<  what  I  struggled  for  was, 
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to  annibilate  ihe  aristocratic  princi-  depend  upon  steadily  resisting  in  this 

pie,  and  to  establish  the  pure  princi'-  particular  the  invasions  of  democnt- 

ple  of  democracjf.^    Now,  this  vehe-  tic  ambition. 

ment  supporter  of  "  the  pure  princi-        The  proposed  reduction,  too,  ta 

pie  of  democracy,"  declared  himself  as  pernicious  in  a  civil  as  it  is  pe- 

liighly  satisfied  vrith  this  great  prin-  rilous  in  a  political  point  of  vieir. 

ciple  involved  in  the  destruction  of  The  Irish  have  told  us  a  handred 

the  bishops ;  and  in  order  to  show  times,  that  the  ruin  of  their  country 

the  peril  with  which  am/  concession  has  been  the  non-residence  of  tiie 


extract, 

^  A  Weekly,  Radical,  Christian,  and  ia  in  a  great  measure  well-founded* 

Family  Newspaper : —  They  have,  however,  twenty-two  re* 

."  The  Bill  of  Blood  has  passed  through  sldent  landed  proprietors,  whose  in- 

a  Christian  Senate  !    The  law  of  Nainre  come,  amounting  in  all  to  L.  180,000, 

and  Religion  has  been  nullified  hj  the  |s  all  spent  in  Ireland,  and  which 

law  of  Man !    *  Commit  no  murder*  is  contributes,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 

repealed ;  and  the  conJUctmg  BeUgions  of  vivify  its  industry,  and  uphold  ito 

Christ  are  again  aliout  to  be  made  the  ox-  charity.    These  twenty-two  proprie- 

ouse  for  human  bloodshed,  and  the  signal  ^^s  are  the  Bishops ;  and  because 

for  mortal  ooUislon  between  brother  and  ^he«  jj^y^  ^  f^^  resident  proprie- 

brother !— Was  there  no  opposition  ?—  ^        ^^^   Government    propose   to 

.^^rJ'^r'S.u*^'  Right  Reverend  Fathers  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^m  ^           1,"^  reducing 

T„5n.'.,''.tr:ri^l^':^^^^^^^^  ^^J^^^^o^  to  tweWe,  aid  cutti4 


thU  is  your  ijuarrcL"  ^"^^r  ofpermanent  resident  proprie^ 

f      ^   •  •  •  tors.    This  the  Ministry  considers  a 

.,,^.^,,,..       ,    J,  prodigious  boon  to  Ireland,  and  it 

♦v^*^.  ^^^  *i  '*'^"?'^  .^fi."*!??"^^'  was  received  with  shouts  of  delight 

^t  itis  only  agamattbe  dburch  ^     ^^^  reformed  House  of  Com- 

that  this  fury  of  revolution  IB  direct.  „^^„g     The  cutting  off  L.eO,000  a- 
ed,  the  same  wunial  contains  an  en.  ^^  expended  rents  in  Ireland, 

graven  portrait  of  a  king,  beanng  a  [^     ^y ^^  will  go  far  to  correct  the 

crown  and  sceptire.  Mid  represented  ^^jf,   ^^  absenteeism,  and   famish 

as  a  '5  Royal  Puppet,"  mojed  by  two  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  hundreds  of  thousands 

personages,  evidently  intended  for  ^j,^  now  pine  for  want  of  employ- 

exalted  members  of  the  admmistrar  „^„t  |^  ,£  densely-peopled  reklms. 

tion,    and   beneath  the  group  are  What  is  to  be  done  w5th  the  L. 60.000 

tnese  unes,  a-year  thus  cut  off  from  the  Bishops, 

"  Alike  obedient  to  the  owner's  string,  fg  not  very  apparent ;  but  whatever 

Moves  the  boy's  Image  or  the  idiot  king  ;  f^  done  With  it,  one  thing  Is  clcar, 

AU  ages  have  their  games,  all  men  their  ^hat  it  never  will  assume  such  a  be- 

«-,       ^^'  ^  ,        ,      ,  -  ,  neficial  form  for  Irish  industry  as  it 

Kingaare  for  knaves,  and  pasteboard  fools  ^^^  jjgg  obtained. 

^**''  **y"'"  The  alteration  on  the  Grand  har. 

Well  may  that  able   paper  the  is  another  of  the  concessions  made 

Guardian  exclaim,  such  are  the  peri«  by  Ministers  to  the  Revoludonary 

odicals  that  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  party,  from  which  no  practical  good 

clubbists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  can  be   expected.    Iiiere  may  be 

land,  and  are  the  very  pioneers  of  abuses  in  the  present  system,  which 

revolution.  should  be  remedied ;  but  the  idea  of 

Now  it  is  in  relation  to  these  at-  effecting  it,  by  inundating  the  Grand 

tempts,  to  the  spread  of  this  spirit  Jury  Room  with  the  delegates  of  the 

throuj|;h  the  realm,  that  the  projected  Ten-Pounders,  and  neutralizing  the 

Invasion  of  the  establishment  is  to  be  gentlemen  of  the  country   by  the 

regarded ;  and  as  nothing  feeds  re-  admission  of  the  Catholic    demo- 

Tolutionary  ambition  lilce  concession,  cracy,  is  too  absurd  to  bear  an  ami- 

as  the  ruinous  example  of  Ireland  too  ment    Will  the  destruction  of  the 

clearly  demonstrates,   it  is  evident  funds  levied  by  the  Grand  Jury  ao- 

what  immense  consequences  now  seasments  be  reformed,  or  the  com- 
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poaition  of  the  body  improved,  hj  and  sball  make  out  a  list  of  double 

lettto^  in  those  representatives  of  the  same  number  of  persons,  who, 

the  Catholic  democracy,  to  wran^e  not  being  fustfces  of  the  peace,  shall 

svery  step  with  the  resident  gentle-  have  paid  the  highest  amount   of 

men  f  Does  the  reformed  House  of  Grand  Jury  cess  under  the  last  pre- 

Commons  afford  so  very  favourable  vious  appointment  thereof;"  andthe 

I  specimen  of  the  moderation,  ffood  persons  to  be  associated  with  the 

(ense,  and  habits  of  business  of  the  (iiBtices  at  the  special  sessions  are  to 

Catholic  body,  as  to  render  it  deal-  1>e  ehosen*  by  ballot  from  this  list* 

^ble  to  extend  the  system  to  Inferior  By  this  enactment  the  Grand  Jury 

'unctioiiaries  ?  b  their  dispatch  of  ]yive  the  commaad  of  the  special 

>asiiieBS  so  very  smooth  and  rapid,  mbsIoiis. 

IS  to  induce  the  belief  that  all  evils  Por  the  formation  of  the  Grand 

n  the  Grmid  Jury  system  wm  be  Juries  themselves,   it  is  declared, 

emedied,  by  l}ie  admlttion  of  a  pre-  « that  the  sheriff  shaU  place,  first,  on 

>onderating  number  of  votes  In  that  the  pasnel,  the  name  of  some  free- 

nteresif  WiH  the  weight  of  the  as-  holder,  having  freehold  lands  of  the 

(esaments  compklned  of,  be  diml-  ^due  of           and  upwards,  within 

lisbed,  by  a  more  mixed  and  conten-  the  largest  barony  or  half  barony  of 

louabody directlnffthelrapplicatlon?  the  same  county ;  and,  secondly,  the 

flasthisbeenfoundtebetheresultof  name  of  some  freeholder,   having 

idmittiDg  theTen-Pounders  tothedi-  lands  of  the  like  yearly  value  within 

'ectlon  of  corporate  funds  in  other  the  barony  or  half  barony  next  in 

>la€:e8,:— the  Police  Establishment,  or  extent,  and  so  on  till  all  the  baronies 

'mprovement  assessment  of  Edin-  or   half  baronies  within  the   said 

mrgb,forexam^e?  Have  jobsand  fa-  county  shall  be  gone  through.*'  +   I* 

'onritlsm  entirely  ceasedin  the  towns  ig  thus  as  yet  left  blank  what  is  to  be 

rherethelowerordershaveacquired  the  qualification  for  a  Grand  Juror 

be  control  of  the  corporate  funds  ?  under  the  act  f  but  that  it  wUl  be 

Pbe  answer  which  experience  has  ua6^  b  low  gMaliflo€Uion  ub,  like  that 

flvetk  to  these  queries,  may  perhaps  «|  the  Ten-Pounders»  will  practically 

llustrate  the  extent  of  the  practical  ^ive  the  lower  orders  the  comuMid 

benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  pro-  Sf  the  keys  of  instice,  may  be  in- 

ected  democratic  changes  in  the  forred  from  the  ominous  observation 

3rand  Jury  system.  But  it  has  other  gf  Baron  Smkh  on  the  subject^  in 

toMeauences  upon  that  most  impor-  his  late  admirable  charge  to   the 

ant  of  all  subjects,  tbe  administra-  Grand  Jury  of  Loulh. 

ion  of  Justice,  which  have  been  ably  ^-^    .  .     .. 

Uuetrated  by  Baron  Smith,  in  his  ^™'«  ^  property  aiont  ahsU 

ate  ininsitnble  charge,  which  are  too  ^,JiP^^^  ^^  »•  retnrwd  onjnnd  or 

tnportant  to  be  condensed  in  this  petif  jufy  pastlii,  fa  ose  founded  in  yotid 

The  imoortance  of  any  change  on  ^^  ^^  hiwe  isss  tl«n  m  ceitsln  ia- 

he   GiMd  Jury  svstem  consists  in  eome-*.yUiiortwe.typound.-*boold 

his,  that  that  body  are  the  holders  ^  dtma&M  (mm  sctiBg  is  juiws-liut 

f  tbe  gates  of  criminal  justice-Uiat  ^  IIooismmi  ilgbt,  that  tbitinsMnesloae 

hey  stand  at  the  portals,  and  if  they  ^wakl  qualify.    U  will  not  tollow  thst 

hoOM  to  close  the  entrance  to  pro-  becanss  the  wsai  of  it  abosid  cause  di». 

ecutions,  no  crime,  hew  atrocious  ubilitytthspoaasiaionof  itafaouldatenoe 

oever,  can  be  prosecuted.    Now  it  a^>Mitste.    Thsre  ars  otber  mors  im- 

»  proFided  in  the  proposed  act  on  porCant  qiMlificationti  witioh  ahould  be 

hie    subject^  **  That   every  Grand  nqoired ;  and  of  tiie  azistencs  of  theae 

ury  afaall  at  their  assizes  fix  and  de-  ---ths  Sheriff  judges;  and,  as  I  tbinir, 

ermine  the  number  of  persons  pay-  ought  to  judge.     Considerable  income 

ig  Grand  Jury  cess  in  each  division  serves  to  denote  a  grade,  to  which  edu- 

roper,  with  reference  to  Uie  circum-  cation,  intelligence,  and  such  aitributea 

tances  thereof,  to  be  associated!  with  presumably  belong ;  together  with  an  ob- 

he  JuBtices  at  the  special  sessions ;  vious  interest  to  maintain  those  laws,  by 

•  Sections  5  and  7.  t  Seetien  iO. 
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which  that  considerable  property  is  seen-  fiacate  the  church  property;^  the  next, 

red.     Of  these  attributes,  scanty  income  to  extinguiah  all  corporate  rights;  the 

may,  generally  speaking,  imply  the  want,  third,  to  establish  partial  taxation  on 

And  I  will  ask,  whether  of  a  ten-pound  the    opulent,   under    the    name  of 

income  it  can  be  said,  that  emoUit  more$,  "  forced  loans ;"  the  last^  to  uproot 

nee  sinit  esse  firos  f    The  registry  tribu-  the  national  religion.     In  the  bill  f» 

nals  and  the  hustings  will  demonstrate  the  Irish  Church,  now  submitted  to 

whether  all,  admitted  as  voters,  are  of  the  Parliunent,  are  admitted  the  princi* 

stuff  which  would  form  good  juries.    If  pj^g  of  ecclesiastical  spoliation  for 

the  mere  possession  of  a  certain  petty  in-  ^]^^  serrice  of  the  state — ^partial  taza- 

come  were  held  not  merely  to  impose  a  ^i^^  ^^  ^  particular  class — and  the 

dutyj  but  to  vest  a  right  of  being  arrayed  progressive  demolition  of  the  csta- 

upon  the  panel  without  reference  to  the  tUgJed  religion ;  and  a  Committee, 

Sheriff's  opinion  ofthe  person's  fitness,  I  composed  of  a  great  majority  of 

fear  we  might  sometimes  be  almost  be-  Movement-men,   is   sitting   on   the 

wildered;andhavetoenquire-whichis  ^^^^^   corporate    property    of  the 

the  juror,  and  which  is  the  trwi^^o'?  kingdom.    In  a  short  time,  experi- 

which  IS  the  jury-box.  and  ^^^^^^^  l^^  and  observation  will  iSimlSkd 

dock  ?    '  Change  places,  «J«  ^^^^ '  "*  ^^^^^^  ^^  direction  and  force 

handy-dandy:  which  is  the  justice,  and     '^**''*^,    . «,.^i««:^««  -^♦u  «« 

which  is  thi  thief  ?•   Substitute^ror  for  of  ^l^^^'^^'^'^y ^'^l^'^^^J^Z 

justice,  and  I  fear  we  might,  without  any  much  accuracy  ^  it  has  fixed  Ae 

raving,  adopt  the  question  putby  the  de-  expansiveforce  of  gunpowder,  or  t^ 

lirious  King.    1  fear,  too,  these  oscilla-  track  of  a  burning  projectile  timwfh 

tory  panel  conscripts  minorum  geniium,  if  the  air.                      .     .  i     -m^.   . 

they  chose  to  swing  at  all,  might  much  But  on  what  prmciple  Mmisten 

prefer  the  jury-box  to  the  dock;  and  be  are  now  proceeding,  in  levelling  ai- 

for  swinging  thither,  both  of  their  own  temate  strokes  at  the  twoereat  par- 

mere  motion ;  and  under  the  advice  of  ties  who  divide  the  kingdom,  it  ia 

those  leaders  who  so  completely  rule  impossible  to  divine.    How  do  they 

them,  and  a  jury  after  whose  own  heart  expect  to  maintiBLin  the  helm,  when 

they  perhaps   might  form.    While  the  \n  one  night  they  level  martial  lav 

good  and  true,  and  '  not  suspect'  retired,  ^t  the  Destructives,  and  on  the  next, 

many  such  would  demand  loudly  to  be  church  and  corporate  spoliation  at 

called.  If  the  Sheriff  had  not  a  solid  and  ^j^^  Conservatives  ?  Do  they  intend, 

a  well-protected  veto,  many  would  be  calU  jji^g  ^he  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

ed:  and  of  these  not  a  few  would,  I  ap-  ^  ^i^^  themselves  boldly  betweea 

prebend,  be  chosen.**  ^j^g  |.^q  faction8,and  destroy  with  the 

From  the  changes  proposed  by  right  hand  Hebert  and  the  Anarch- 
Ministers,  it  is  evident  tnat  they  have  ists,  and  the  left,  Danton  and  the 
no  conception  of  the  measures  which  Moderates  ?  Have  they  forgotten  the 
are  really  calculated  to  reliere  the  fate,  which  in  a  few  months  snci 
people.  For  all  evils  they  have  but  conduct  brought  even  on  their  inm 
one  remedy, — *' Increase  the  influence  and  energetic  government  ?  Do  titey 
of  the  democracy,**  This  conduct  Is  expect  to  conciliate  the  Revolution- 
the  result  of  the  same  principle  which  fats,  by  suspending  the  Habeas  Cor- 
inflamed  the  weavers  at  Lyons,  when  pus  Act,  and  win  the  confidence  of 
starving  forwant  of  employment)  who  the  Conservatives,  by  delivering  up 
declared  that  they  could  see  but  one  the  Church  and  the  West  Indies  to 
mode  of  stopping  their  miseries,  destruction  ?  Or  do  they  expect  to 
which  was,  to  give  every  workman  a  maintain  themselves  at  the  head  of 
vote.  This  absurd  system  is  still  affairs,  by  declaring  a  monopoly  of 
obstinately  persisted  in,  notwith-  spoliation  in  their  own  favour,  and 
standing  the  signal  and^  admitted  letting  the  edge  of  the  scimitar  de- 
proof  of  its  tendency,  which  the  re-  scend  on  all  who  attempt  to  imitate 
formed  Parliament  has  already,  by  their  example  ?  Their  conduct  is  in- 
the  consent  of  all  parties,  afforded,  explicable ;  but  its  tendency  is  ap- 
It  may  last  a  little  longer,  and  over-  parent :  it  will  dash  themselves  from 
turn  all  the  institutions  of  society  in  the  perilous  heights  of  power,  and 
its  course ;  but,  like  all  attempts  to  deliver  over  the  divided  nation  to  a 
subvert  the  order  of  nature,  it  must  reckless  faction^  who  will  at  once 
in  the  end  destroy  itself.  overwhelm  it  by  the  horrors  of  R«* 

The  first  measure  of  the  Constitu-  volution 
ent  Assembly  of  France,  was,  to  con- 
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*'  No  chance  of  the  steam-boat  Dinner  came  at  last^  and  went  It 
sailing  to-night^  gentlemen,"  said  the  was  such  as  might  have  been  expect^ 
landlord  of  the  Crown  Inn  at  Dover,  ed  from  the  short  time  we  had  al- 
as he  entered  the  room  where  I  and  lowed  for  its  preparation ;  for  a  poem 
anoUier  traveller  were  seated,  wait-  may  be  extemporized,  but  not  a  din- 
ing for  a  passage  to  France.  ^  "  The  ner.  We  were  too  hungry,  however, 
wind  blows  right  off  Calais,  and  to  be  critical,  and  the  productions  of 
there  is  a  surf  on  the  pier  half  as  our  host  of  the  Crown,  though  tole- 
high  as  Shakspeare's  cliff."  rably  cut  up,  were,  on  the  whole,  fa- 
It  was  about  four  o'clock  of  an  vourably  received, 
afternoon  in  the  end  of  autumn.  The  As  the  waiter  removed  dinner,  and 
sun,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  placed  before  me  a  bottle  of  very  to- 
day had  made  some  feeble  attempts  lerable  port,  I  had  leisure  to  look  a 
to  look  out,  had  fairly  gone  down,  as  little  more  particularly  at  my  oppo- 
if  he  had  given  up  the  attempt  in  site  neighbour.  He  seemed  to  be 
despair;  and  the  appearance  of  about  thirty;  tall,  dressed  in  black; 
things  without,  as  the  evening  closed  with  an  intelligentand  good-humour- 
in,  gave  promise  of  a  tempestuous  ed  countenance.  I  observed  he  had 
night.  I  cannot  say,  thereu>re,  that  laid  upon  one  of  the  chairs  a  large 
the  communication  of  the  landlord  portfolio,  carefully  secured  from  the 
was  altogether  an  unwelcome  one,  weather  by  a  leather  covering.  I  set 
for  the  prospect  of  passing  a  night  on  him  down  at  once  for  an  artist. 
the  Channel  in  such  weather,  instead  I  am  fond  of  painting  myself,  and 
of  sleeping  comfortably  on  terra  have  always  delighted  in  the  society 
firma,  was.  any  thing  but  inviting,  of  artists,  that  is,  of  such  as  are  en- 
My  companion  on  the  extreme  gauche  thusiasts  in  their  profession,  and  not 
side  of  the  fire,  seemed  to  be  much  mere  mechanical  labourersfor  bread. 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  We  It  is  a  striking  and  attractive  spec- 
had  hitherto  been  sitting  m  that  tacle  to  see  a  young  man,  perhaps 
unsocial  mood  in  which  Englishmen  contending  in  a  garret  with  the 
are  apt  to  indulge  when  they  think  actual  miseries  of  poverty,  yet  pur- 
they  are  only  likely  to  be  subjected  suing  his  art  with  the  fond  convic- 
to  one  another's  company  for  a  short  tion  that  for  all  these  privations  he 
time,  and  therefore  eschew  every  su-  is  yet  to  be  recompensed ;  bating  no 
perfluous  observation,  and  determine  jot  of  heart  and  hope,  while  every 
not  even  to  hazard  a  remark  on  the  thing  looks  gloomy  about  him,  and 
state  of  the  weather,  except  upon  sure  perceiving  in  the  dim  perspective  of 
grounds.  But  the  announcement  of  fife,  glimpses  of  comfort,  and  visions 
our  imprisonment  for  the  evening,  of  future  fame,  where  another  person 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  ma-  sees  nothing  but  clouds  and  thick 
king  the  most  of  each  oUier  during  darkness.  This  sanguine  and  hope- 
that  period,  went  far  towards  break-  ful  temperament  communicates  iu 
ing  the  ice  between  us.  My  compa-  influence  to  their  conversation,  and 
nion,  after  an  enquiring  glance  at  imparts  to  it  in  general  a  warm  and 
me,  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  genial  tone,  a  freshness  and  openness, 
landlord  should  be  instructed  to  get  which  are  seldom  met  with  in  the 
dinner  ready  as  soon  aspossible,  and  more  ordinary  intercourse  of  society, 
that  a  bottle  or  two  of  his  best  port  I  soon  found  I  was  ri^ht  in  my 
might  be  found  of  essential  advan-  conjecture.  He  was  a  painter,  and. 
tage  in  promoting  tiie  harmony  of  had  travelled  a  good  deal  on  the 
the  evening.  I  myself,  not  less  "  on  Continent.  We  talked  of « the  Pyre- 
hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  imme-  nean  and  the  river  Po,"— the  Rhine, 
diately  assented ;  and  the  landlord,  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  with  all  of 
without  waiting  for  further  orders,  which  my  companion  appeared  fa^- 
disappeared .  miliar.  He  told  me,  that  as  his  health 
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bad  not  been  good  during  tbe  last 
year,  be  was  now  on  bis  way  to 
Rome,  wbere  he  intended  to  pass  tbe 
winter,  and,  if  possible,  to  unite  im* 
provement  in  health  with  improve- 
ment in  bis  art.  I  ventured  at  last 
to  ask  if  I  might  be  allowed  a  glance 
$X  bit  portfolio^  which  he  at  once 
produced* 

I  was  much  struck  with  tome  of 
his  sketches,  both  in  history  and 
landscape.  They  displayed  great 
freedom  of  hand  and  a  liveliness  of 
imagination,  which  seemed  only  to 
Fcquire  a  longer  familiarity  with 
classical  models  to  restrain  its  ez« 
cesses,  and  to  give  a  greater  sobriety 
of  effect  both  to  bis  drawing  and 
colouring.  They  might  be  called,  to 
use  tbe  technical  phrase»  a  little  ^^* 
itiy^  not  unlike  De  Loutherbourg*s 
or  Fuseli's.  I  told  my  companion 
candidly  what  I. thought  of  them, 
and  he  took  it  with  more  good  bu* 
mour  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. 

As  I  was  lifting  tbe  edges  of  the 
leather  cover,  in  order  to  shut  up 
tbe  portfolio,  a  sketch  dropped 
out,  the  singularity  of  which  at- 
tracted my  attention.  It  was  quite 
unfinished,  as  if  the  artist  had  been 
suddenly  interrupted  in  his  work, 
and  represented  a  skeleton  head 
rising  above  what  seemed  to  be  a 
human  body,  the  arms  of  which  ap« 
peered  extended  In  a  threatening  at- 
titude. Over  the  whole  figure,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  face,  was  thrown 
a  loose  white  drapery,  descending 
in  large  folds,  like  the  figure  of  Sa» 
muel  in  Salvator's  picture  of  the 
Witch  of  En-dor. 

The  Painter  coloured  a  little  as  I 
inquired  what  scene  this  sketch  was 
intended  to  represent.  "  I  have  no 
conception,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
**  how  that  sketch  happened  to  oe  put 
up  with  the  others.  The  truUi  is,  I 
have  not  looked  at  it  for  nearly  ten 
years ;  and  the  remembrance  with 
which  it  is  connected  is  not  of  so 
pleasant  a  nature,  that  I  should  be 
anxious  to  recall  it  to  my  recollec- 
tion." He  saw  that  my  curiosity  was 
roused,  and  went  on.  **  Since  the 
subject  has  been  alluded  to,  how- 
ever, you  shall  bear  tbe  history  of 
the  sketch,  though  I  am  aware,  that 
in  doing  so,  I  shall  very  probably 
expose  myself  to  ridicule.  I  assured 
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him  he  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that 
head;  so  filling  out  another  glass  of 
wine,  as  if  to  prepare  bimself  for  Uie 
effort,  be  proceeded : — 

**  I  am  not  a  very  rich  man  now, 
Heaven  knows,  but  I  was  poorer  stall 
when  I  came  up  to  London  from  the 
country  some  ten  yeara  tjfo,  1  hsd 
long  been  convbiced  that  u  I  was  not 
allowed  to  be  a  painter,  I  ahoold 
never  be  any  thing  else ;  and  whaw 
ever  may  have  been  the  caae  as  to 
the  former  alternative,  oerlaiii  it  it 
I  have  kept  my  word  aa  %»  the  latter. 
I  reached  London  with  my  only  salt 
of  clothes  on  my  back,  my  sketch- 
book in  my  hand,  twenty  pounds, 
the  gift  of  an  uncle,  in  my  pocket^ 
half-a^dosen  shirts,  and  about  s 
doaen  daubings  in  oil  and  water- 
colour*,  in  my  trunk.  I  amile  nov 
when  I  recollect  what  prepoeterotn 
performances  they  were,  but  at  the 
time,  I  rememl>er  well,  I  looked 
upon  them  as  perfectly  unique,  and 
never  doubted  that  in  them,  like 
Fortunatus's  purse,  I  poeaeeaed  s 
never-failing  source  of  income. 

«  My  first  object,  which  I  looked 
upon  as  a  very  simple  matter  indeed, 
was  to  obtain  admission  as  a  pupil 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  the  clergyman  of  my  native 
place,  himself  a  tolerable  amateur 
artist,  I  had  been  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  eome  per- 
sons of  influence  in  the  Academy ; 
and  confident  in  my  introductioai* 
and  in  the  possession  of  those  inva- 
luable treasures  which  adorned  my 
portfolio,  I  marched  up  to  tbe  trial 
at  Somerse^bouse,  with  all  the  as- 
surance which  the  union  of  vanity 
and  ignorance  could  inspire.  Con- 
ceive my  astonishment  and  dismav 
whea  my  drawings  were  handed 
back  to  me  vrith  the  observation,  Uiat 
though  not  without  talent,  they  did 
not  indicate  that  progresa  in  the  art 
which  would  justify  my  admission  ss 
a  pupil. 

**  At  first  the  shock  which  my  pride 
had  received  almost  unnerved  me ; 
but  the  spirits  of  youth  are  elastic. 
Gradually  I  began  to  think  of  the 
matter  with  more  oabBaaee,  and  de- 
termining to  shame  the  fools  who  had 
thus  attempted  to  suppresa  my  rlsbg 
genius,  I  walked  with  my  portfolio 
under  my  arm  towards  the  Strand, 
where  tbe  print-sellers  meet  do  con* 
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gregmto^  resolved  to  throw  myself  heart  was  opened  by  the  recollectloii 

on    the   liberality  of  a  discemiog  of  our  old  acquaintance,  and  by  ^e 

public.  want  I  felt  of  consolation  and  ad?ice« 

*'  I  thought  I  saw  a  smile  on  Mr  so  I  poured  out  to  him— not  my 

Ackerraann's  face  as  he  looked  over  plans,  for  I  had  none— 'but  the  whole 

my   collection,   and   observed   the  histoty  of  my  hopes  and  disappoint- 

pricea  which  I  had  ostentatiously  roents.    He  entered  into  my  feelings 

emblazoned  in  pencil  on  the  comers,  with  much  warmth  and  cordiality, 

He8aidnothin|;,however,butopening  *  Your  history/ said  he,  Ms  that  of 

a  portfolio*which  lay  on  the  counter,  most  young  artists  from  the  coun- 

be  laid  before  me  a  number  of  draw*  try.    1  will  not  flatter  you  so  far  as 

ings  by  the  first  artists  in  London,  to  say,  your  chance  is  great,  or  your 

-which  even  my  optics,  disordered  as  prospects  very  inviting.    I  believe 

they  were  by  vanity,  could  not  fail  you  have  a  very  considerable  turn 

to  perceive  were  infinitely  superior  for  drawing;  but  nothing  but  severe 

to  any  thing  I  could  yet  hope  to  and  regular  study  can  ever  enable 
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''I  walked  away  without  saying  a  and  application.    In  time,  1  have  no 

word«    My  eyes  were  opened  to  mj  doub^  you  will  do  well ;  that  is,  as 

own  defects,  in  comparison  with  the  well  as  any  of  us,'  added  he,  smiling. 

Buperiorlty  of  the  rivals  with  whom  '  But  come  home  and  dine  with  me 

I  had  to  contend,  and  to  the  bleak-  in  the  meantime,  and  we  shall  talk 

nese  of  my  prospects  i  but  I  saw  not  the  matter  over  more  leisurely.' 

how  I  was  to  cure  the  former,  or  to  **  Chesterton's  lodgings  were  situa- 

Improve  the  latter.    As  I  passed  a  ted  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets 

print  shop  in  Fleet  Street,  on  my  running  off  from  the  Strand  towards 

way  home  to  my  solitary  lodging  the  river.   The  windows  of  his  room 

near  the  Temple  Gbirden,  I  turned  looked  out  on  the  broad  and  majes* 

almost   mechanically  towards   the  tic  Thames,  on  the  surface  of  which, 

window.    It  was  crowded  with  en-  the  shadows  of  the  tall  buildings  of 

cravings  from  Laurence's  portrdts,  Southwark,  projected  far  out  upon 

^Vest's  historical  pieces,  and  Tur-  the  stream  by  the  almost  horizontal 

ner's  Landscapes;  and  some  etch-  rays  of  a  November  sun,  lay  dark 


fascinated  by  the  grotesque  horrors  into  a  large  and  comfortably  fumish- 

of  those  strange  exhibitions  of  dia-  ed  apartment,  crowded  with  port- 

blerie,  in  which  the  Fleming  has  dis-  folios,  panels,  painting  implements, 

Slayed  his  wonderful  powers  of  sketches,fragment8  of  armour,  dress- 
rawing  and  composition,  and  the  es,  and  all  the  usual  litter  of  a  pain- 
wild  and  gbasdy  fertility  of  his  ima-  ter*s  study.  On  the  easel  was  a 
gination.  Another  spectator  seemed  half-finished  sketch,  which  excited 
to  be  not  less  attracted  than  myself;  my  attention,  No  figure  was  visible 
for  I  had  found  him  gazing  at  them  in  it,  yet  I  have  seldom  seen  a  paint- 
when  I  came  up,  and  when  1  turned  ing  which  told  more  impressively  a 
to  go,  he  was  still  lingering  over  story  of  terror.  The  scene  repre- 
ihero,  as  if  bound  by  some  of  those  sented  a  bed*room,  in  which  the  only 
epells  which  they  represented.  Cu-  light  visible  was  from  a  lamp,  which 
Tiosity  induced  me  to  give  a  glance  seemed  to  have  been  overturned, 
tovrardshim.  It  was  my  old  school-  and  lay  expiring  on  the  floor.  Its 
fellow  and  fellow  draftsman,  Walter  flickering  ray  fell  on  some  glittering 
Chesterton,  who  had  come  up  to  object,  which  seemed  either  a  knife 
London  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  or  a  dagger;  a  lady's  slipper,  stain- 
hii  studies  in  tiie  art,  about  two  ed  with  blood,  lay  on  the  carpet, 
years  before.  Behind,  upon  a  bed,  appeared  ex- 
**  He  recognised  me  the  instant  I  tended  some  vague  shaaowy  inde- 
laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  My  finite  heap,  to  which  the  fan^  could 
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not  give  either  a  figure  or  a  name,  will  learn  when  you  come  to  pur- 

A  door  into  the  room  stood  half  chase  one,  is  rather  expensive ;  and 

opened  on  the  right,  at  which  the  as  you  know  I  have  a  tolerable  turn 

foot,  and  part  of  the  leg,  of  a  man  for  mechanics,  it  occurred  to  me  that 

were  visible,  as  if  leaving  the  apart-  I  might  manage  matters  at  a  cheaper 

ment  rate.    I  applied  to  a  young  medical 

«<I  have  been  trying  an  experi-  friend  of  mme  to  procure  me  a  skele- 

ment,'  said  Chesterton,  '  with  this  ton  in  good  condition — ^fit  to  keep,  as 


and  that  a  more    powerful    effect  enquire — I  conjectured  from  some 

might  often  be  produced  by  indi-  resurrectionist  or  other,  for  he  was 

eating,  rather  than  fully  expressinff,  hand  in  glove  with  all  those  fellows, 

the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  — ^but  so  it  was,  it  was  as  fresh  and 

Fuseli  understood  this  subject  pretty  complete,  and  the  bones  as  sound, 

well,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  as  ifit  had  never  smelt  cold  earth  at 

temptation  of  parading  his  anatomi-  all.    Perhaps,  as  Hamlet  says,  the 

cal  knowledge,  and  power  of  draw-  man  may  have  been  a  tanner.    No 

ing ;  so  he  has  too  often,  in  his  treat-  matter ;  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 

ment  of  subjects  of  a  terrible  or  springs  and  wires  at  the  shoulders, 

supernatural  cast,  ruined  his  effects,  elbows,  and  knees,  I  soon  found  I 

by  crowding  his  canvass  with  figures,  could  make  it  assume  any  posidon  I 

or  attempting  to  embody,  in  visible  might  require,  just  as  well,  if  not 

*  outline,  what  should  have  been  left  better,  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 

in  the  palpable  obscure  of  the  ima-  artificial  figures  to  be  found  in  the 

gination.    It  is  the  same  thing  with  shops.  I  have  covered  its  nakedness, 

those  etchings  of  Callot.   Indistinct-  as  you  see,  with  very  decent  raiment 

ness  is  the  true  source  of  supema-  from  my  old  wardrobe ; — and  as  the 

tural  terror ; — there  can  be  no  diab-  hollow  of  the  skull  used  to  look 

lerie  in  daylight,  and  those  hags  and  somewhat  grinning  and  gloomy  upon 

demons  of  his,  which,  palled  in  vapour  me  in  sketching  by  candle-light,  I 

or  clouds,  might  have  been  solemn  shaded  them  with  an  old  mask,  and 

and  impressive,  seem  only  erased  a  superannuated  periwig  of  my  fs- 

old  women  of  bedlam,  when  brought  ther's,  which  by  some  accident  had 

forward  into  the  fore-ground,  and  dropped  into  my  trunk.    Tho  only 

lighted  up  with  those  trumpery  sul-  thing  that  annoys  me,  is,  that  the 

phureous  flames,  and  the  other  pyro-  skull  seems  to  have  a  strange  lean- 

technic  contrivances  of  the  lower  ing  to  one  side,  as  if  the  owner  had 

world.'  had  a  crick  in  his  neck  while  alive. 

"Whilehewas8peaking,Ihappened  I  hare  done  all  I  could  to  correct 
to  east  my  eyes  towards  the  comer  this  propensity,  but  I  fear  I  shall  not 
of  the  room,  which  was  gradually  get  quit  of  it  enUrely  without  break- 
becoming  dusky,  the  sun  having  now  ing  the  collar  bone  on  both  side?, 
dipped  behind  the  patent-shot  ma-  which  I  am  rather  unwilling  to  do.' 
nufactory  on  the  opposite  side  of  *'  So  saying,  he  removed  the  mask 
the  river.  I  started ; — for  a  figure,  and  wig,  and  shewed  me  a  bsre  and 
enveloped  in  a  white  mantle,  seem-  bleached  skull,  risinff  above  the 
ed  to  be  stretching  out  its  hands  to-  stuffed  doublet,  which  he  had  wound 
wards  me  from  the  ffloom.  round  the  rest  of  the  figure.  I  could 

" '  Don't  be  afraid,  said  my  friend,  see  distinctly  enough,  as  he  pointed 

smiling,  as  he  saw  me  draw  back,  it  out  to  me,  the  visible  leaning  of 

*  it  is  only  my  lay-figure,  from  which  the  head  to  the  right     The  white 

I  had  been  sketching  this  morning,  scalp  rising  over  the  hollow  eyes  and 

before  we  met,  for  a  picture  of  the  gaping  jaws  below,  formed  a  most 

apparition  in  the  tent  of  Brutus.  By  singular  contrast  to  the  faded  garb, 

the  bye,*  he  continued,  stepping  up  apparently  the  poor  remains  of  a  sur- 

to  the  figure,  and  removing  the  large  tout,  in  which  tne  body,  or  rather  the 

cloth  which  had  been  thrown  over  bones  of  the  figure  were  enveloped ; 

its  limbs,  'I  am  rather  proud  of  this  it  looked  like  death  in  masquerade, 

figure,  for  it  is  mainly  my  own  work,  and  produced  a  mixet* '  *  ^i  esslon,  at 

A  lay-figure,  of  the  best  sort,  as  you  once  ludicrous  and  hiueous.    View- 
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ing  the  figure,  as  I  did,  for  the  first 
time,  and  by  the  uncertain  and  wa- 
vering light,  I  must  confess,  that  in 
my  mmd  the  latter  emotion  predo- 
minated. 

"  *  It  is  really  too  bad,*  said  I  step- 
ping back,  as  Chesterton,  pressing 
one  of  his  springs,  made  the  hands 
rise  into  the  dr,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  Millennian  orator  of  the 
Caledonian  chapel,  *  it  is  really  too 
bad  to  allow  these  poor  bones  no 
rest,  either  in  life  or  death.  I  dare 
say,  their  unfortunate  owner,  who- 
ever he  wa%  little  expected  that  after 
hie  labours  on  earth,  ne  was  not  even 
to  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  his  grave, 
but  W9B  still  to  be  turned  to  account, 
and  forced  to  play  Pulcinello  in  a 
planter's  study.' 

**  I  cannot  say  I  was  sorry  when  the 
entrance  of  dinner  and  candles  put 
a  atop  to  our  contemplations.  My 
liiend  replaced  the  mask  and  wig, 
threw  the  cloak  over  the  figure  again, 
and  we  took  our  seats  at  the  table. 

**  Our  conversation  was  long  and 
earnest.  Chesterton,  who,  in  his  two 
years'  sojoum'in  London,  had  studied 
both  the  world  and  his  own  art  tho- 
roughly, poured  out  without  reserve 
the  results  of  his  studies.  He  exa- 
mined my  sketches  carefully,  pointed 
out  with  candour  and  discrimination 
their  merits  and  defects,  suggested 
the  course  of  study  I  ought  to  pur- 
sue, and  warned  me  of  the  many  ob- 
stadea  I  should  have  to  contend  with, 
in  my  ovm  overweening  confidence, 
or  the  self-lore  and  jealousy  of  my 
competitors.  As  I  listened  to  his 
strong  and  forcible  observations,  I 
felt  myself  becoming  a  humbler  and 
a  wiser  man. 

**  In  these  discussions,  sometimes 
enlivened,  and  sometimes  saddened 
by  tales  of  olden  times,andschool-boy 
recollections ;  of  friends  who  had  al- 
ready closed  a  brief  career  on  earth, 
and  slept,  some  under  the  burning 
skies  of  lndia,some  beneath  the  snows 
of  the  Pole,  some  under  the  green 
waves  of  the  ocean,  the  long  Novem- 
ber evening  wore  away.  More  than 
once,  however,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  when  the  candles,  ne- 
glected in  the  earnestness  of  discus- 
sion, began  to  grow  a  little  dim  and 
cabbaged  at  the  top,  and  the  light  fell 
dull  and  feeble  on  the  farther  end  of 
the  room;  I  could  hardly  refrain 
from  startingi  aa  my  eye  accidental- 
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ly  rested  on  the  lay*figure  in  the 
comer,  standing  as  it  had  been  left 
with  its  hands  erect,  and  its  ouUines 
faintly  discernible  beneath  its  fune- 
ral drapery.  At  last  it  became  late, 
and  I  retired  to  my  own  lodging. 
*'  I  practised  steadily  for  two  months 
the  lessons  which  Chesterton  had 
taught  me.  Every  morning  I  was  up 
by  candle  light,  either  drawing  or  pe- 
rusing works  of  art  Midnight  gene- 
rally round  me  still  at  work  drawing 
from  the  antique,  for  my  friend's 
kindness  had  supplied  me  with  the 
uscvof  all  his  casts  and  models.  I 
used  to  visit  him  at  his  lodgings  al- 
most every  day — ^we  drew,  dmed, 
and  occasionally  visited  the  theatre 
in  company.  1  began  to  be  sensible 
of  my  own  progress ;  my  taste  and 
power  of  execution  were  visibl vim- 
proving,  and  I  now  awaited,  no  long- 
er wim  presumptuous  confidence, 
yet  with  good  hopes  of  success,  Uie 
arrival  of  the  next  competition  for 
admission  of  a  pupil  of  the  Aca- 
demy. 

'*  The  day  arrived  at  last,  and  with 
a  beating  heart  I  presented  myself 
and  my  sketches.  The  gentleman 
who  had  communicated  my  doom 
on  the  last  occasion,  was  also  the 
spokesman  on  this.  *  These  draw- 
ings,' said  he,  *  are  very  different 
from  the  last.  They  display  traces 
of  correct  and  systematic  study,  as 
well  as  more  facility  of  execution. 
To-morrow  you  will  be  admitted  as 
a  pupil.' 

*'  1  knew  only  one  of  the  young  men 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ad- 
mitted along  with  me.  His  name 
was  Gifford,  and  I  had  met  him  more 
than  once  in  Chesterton's  study.  He 
was  an  able  draftsman,  but  his  viva- 
city of  manner  was  somewhat  too 
boisterous  to  render  his  society  in 
general  acceptable  to  me.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  my  spirits  were 
more  than  usually  elevated,  and  on 
his  proposing  that  we  should  adjourn 
to  dine  at  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house, and  celebrate  our  success  over 
a  bottle  of  wine,  I  consented  without 
much  hesitation. 

**'  The  evening  passed,  as  might  be 
expected,  gaily.  Labours  pasC^  difiEi- 
cultiefi  vanquished,  hopes  to  come, 
supplied  us  with  ample  materials  for 
conversation.  Each  probably  saw 
himself,  (though  we  had  the  modes- 
ty to  dUiguiBe  our  anticipationa)^fi- 
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guringi  ia  %  few  yean,  amoiig  those  to  fome  rotkj  ieeiie  or  gtoom y  etTe, 

ptitilefedmembenofthe  A<^emy»  througk  whote  doven  mrdieB  the 

whose  condition  then  appeared  to  us  ejre  wandered  into  r^ons  of  intsBse 

the  most  enviable  in  existence.    We  light  l>eyond,  across  whidi  little  airy 

chatted,   we   sungv   the   stipulated  figures  seemed  to  flit  and  faOTer. 

bottle  was  suceraded  by  another.  Anon,  sofcne  sleader  jet  of  flame, 

It  was  past  eleven,  in  short,  before  spouting  out  liire  a  mintatore  rolca- 

Ire  parted  dose  to  Temple^Bar.  no,  from  some  abysa  in  the  eoals, 

"  You  wonder,  perhi^s,  what  our  would  leap  and  play  about  for  n  litiJe 

dinner  party  had  to  do  with  the  sub-  like  an  iffnis  fatuus,  now  flaaliing 

ject  of  your  question ;  you  shall  hear,  up,  now  disqipearing,  till  at  last,  aa 

for  I  am  approaching  the  singular  it  an  earthquake  or  firequake  had 

part  of  my  story.  followed,  the  whole  crust  fell  in  at 

**  The  night  was  fine,  and  as  I  was  once,  and  cave  and  castle,  temple 

so  near  to  Chesterton's  residence^  and  tower,  with  all  their  infaaintantsi, 

the  thought  occurred  to  me,  that  I  sunk  and  disappeared  like  the  i^ba* 

would  cul  on  him,  and  communicate  dews  of  a  dream, 

ki  person  the  news  of  my  success,  ^  My  amusements  being  intermpted 

in  which  I  knew  he  would  be  warm-  by  this  catastrophe,  I  roee  and  look- 

Iv   interested     I   knocked  at   his  ed  out  of  the  window.    The  id^t 

door,  but  was  told  he  dined  that  day  was  clear  but  cold,  some  stare  were 

in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  had  visible  in  the  xenith,  and  the  thin 

not  yet  returned.  Being,  however,  by  thread  of  a  crescent  moon  was  just 

this  time  on  terms  of  tolerable  inti-  sinking  above  Westminster,  the  dark 

macy  witli  his  landlady,  I  told  her  I  piles  of  which  were  fiundy  visible 

would  step  up  to  his  room  and  wdt  to  the  west    It  was  too  near  to  the 

his  return.     The  candles  were  on  horiaon,  however,  to  throw  any  Ught 

the  table  unligfated ;  the  fire  in  the  on  the  waters  of  the  river,  which, 

grate  burnt  briskly,  illuminating  the  ebbing  with  the  retiring  tide,  rolled 

apartment  with  a  cheerful  gteam.  beneath  the  window,  bfa^  and  mur- 

*  You  need  not  light  the  candles,'  muriiw.     Here  and  there  a  light 

said  If  *  I  like  to  sit  by  the  fire,  and  twinkling  through  the  vague  naasses 

Chesterton,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  of  shadow  to  the  south,  cast  its  qnl- 

here  immediately.'  veriog  reflection  on  the  stream.  Did 

**  I  sat  down  by  the  fire,  watching  it  indicate  the  abode  of  virtuous  in- 

the  strange  forms  and  combinations,  dustry  toiling  late  for  an  honourable 

into  which  the  shadows  of  the  chairs^  support,  or  the  haunt  of  viUainy 

easels,  and  casts,  were  thrown  upon  and  vice  i  did  it  bum  by  the  alck-bed 

the  walls  and  roof.    The  arm  of  a  of  one  taking  leave  of  the  world,  or 

Hercules,  like  the  mast  of  some  tall  in  the  study  of  some  midnight  stu^ 

admiral,  would  be  seen  traversing  dent,outwatching  the  bear,  and  was^ 

the  ceiling  to  clasp  the  leg  of  a  Ve-  ing  life  in  the  hope  of  future  fortune 

nus,  which  seemed  swollen  to  the  or  fame  ?  Who  could  say  ?  yet  my 

proportions    of    the    Colossus    of  eye  rested  with  pleasure  on  those 

Rhodes  {  while  a  Montero  cap  be-  bright  and  cheering  mementos  of  ha- 

longing  to  my  friend,  suspended  on  man  labours  and  human  exiatenoe, 

the  top  of  uie  easel,  looked  on  the  which  sparkled  through  the    sur- 

wall  like  tiie  gigantic  helmet  in  the  rounding  silence  and  gloom,  like 

Castie  of  Otranto.    As  the  fire  grew  those  ever-burning  cressets,  whidi 

lower,  and  the  shadows  less  distinct,  the   ancients   suspended   in    their 

I  began  to  pore  into  the  grate,  and  tombs,  as  if  to  indicate  that  a  brirtt 

to  image  forth  casties,  human  forms,  and  etiiereal  spark  survived  amidst 

and  chimeras  dire  from  among  the  the  dreary  stillness  and  corruption  of 

glowing  embers*    Sometimes  a  wild  destb. 

looking  head  would  brighten  into  ^Methought,  as  I  watched  those  tiny 
light  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  mass,  rays,  and  while  the  chimes  of  St  Mar- 
aud grin  horribly  for  a  moment  over  tin's  were  striking  the  third  quarter 
some  castellated  mass  in  the  cods ;  past  eleven,  my  eyes  rested  on  some 
then  the  laws  would  quiver  and  dark  object  which  came  floating  to- 
drop  off|  the  monstrous  nose  shrink  wards  me  down  the  river.  It  resem* 
awayi  a  dark  film  would  come  over  bled  a  boat,  but  the  extreme  indis- 
tile  eyeif  and  the  whole  ehanged  in^  tfaietnesa  of  the  outiine,  oecadoned 


bf  the  deep  thadoW  In  which  di0  Hmd  ae  to  elose  the  window,    t 

vurfaoe  of  tho  rivter  ol  that  point  lay,  felt  vomowhat  uneaajr  at  tho  priwpoct 

prevented  me  fVeBi  dietingulahinff  of  hei&g  detained  by  the  rain,  but 

what  it  eontained.   But  as  It  croaaed  traeUng  that,  from  its  auddenneafli 


the  loBff  flickerlttff  line  of  light,  pro*  it  would  eooti  paaa  over,  and  that  it 

duced  by  one  of  those  lamps  on  the  Would,  in  all  probability,  accelerate 

other  side,  I  saw  by  the  momentary  Chesterton's  return,  I  drew  my  chair 

eclipse  of  the  ray  on  the  water,  that  dose  to  the  table,  and  endeavoured 

oome.  object  stood  erect  in  the  boat  to  amuse  myself  during  the  interval 

with  an  ear  In  its  hand.    It  did  not  in  the  best  way  I  could. '  I  will  try  my 

appear  to  be  rowing,  but  allowed  hand  on  an  apparition  scene  myself,' 

the  boat  to  drift,  impelled  by  the  said  I-*'  this  Is  the  very  moment  for 

mere  sweep  of  the  retiring  tide.    It  Inspiration;* — so  lighting  the  oandlesi 

oaoie  nearer  and  nearer,  and  though  and  takinc  a  portcrayon  and  a  sheet 

I  could  not  distinguish  a  single  fea-  of  paper  from  the  adjoining  table,  I 

tura^  I  saw  there  were  many  others  brought  out  the  lay«fignre  Arom  its 

Sn  the  boat  besides  the  waterman,  corner,  placed  It  in  the  attitude  I  re- 

among  whom  a  low  whispering  con-  quired,  and  began  to  draw. 

veraaSon,  of  which  nothing  reached  *'  It  was  the  very  sketch  which,  a 

my  ears,  appeared  to  be  carried  on.  little  while  ago,  attracted  your  at* 

At  last  the  boat  stopped  beneath  the  tention.  I  had  succeeded,  as  I  thought, 

window,  the  waterman  looked  up,  pretty  fairlv  in  catching  the  general 

put  his  fingers  to  his  mouth  and  outline,  and  bad  beffun  to  mark  in  a 

whistled.    The  sound  echoed  loudly  little  the  shadows  of  tho  head,  when 

on  the  water  and  died  away.  twelve  began  to  strike  upon  the  great 

"  Could  I  be  deceived  ?  It  seemed  bell  of  St  Paul's.    It  seemed  to  me 

as  if  behind  me — In  the  very  room,  as  if  at  tiie  first  stroke  Uie  drapery 

the  signal  was  repeated  fhlntly,  as  of  my  model  was  a  little  agitated, 

if  the  person  who  answered  the  cbal*  but  seeing  that  the  wind  was  roaring 

lenge  were  unable  to  Join  his  lips  down  the  chimney  in  sudden  gusts, 

perfectly,  or  as  if  the  buccinatory  and  filling  the  room  at  times  with 

muscles  of  the  cheek  had  not  been  smoke,  I  attributed  the  movement 

in  working  condition.    The  sound  to  a  passing  current  of  air.   Conceive 

omitted  seemed  like  a  gust  of  wind  my  astonishment,  however,  when, 

rushing  through  an  imperfectly  clo«  as  the  last  stroke  still  vibrated  on 

aed  window.  My  eyes  involuntarily  the  tongue  of  the  bell,  the  figure  laid 

travelled  towards  that  part  of  the  aside  the  white  cloth  with  which  it 

foom  from  which  the  sound  had  apt  was  covered,  hung  it  carefully  over  a 

peered  to  come.  The  fire,  refreshed  screen,  took  down  my  friend's  Mon^ 

Dy  a  late  supply,  had  again  revived  tero  cap  from  the  top  of  the  easeli 

sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  see  dis-»  placed  it  on  its  head,  and,  bowing  to 

tlnctly  enough  every  object  in  the  me  with  vreat  gravity,  as  if  apol<M;l- 

apartment  All  was  profoundly  still,  aing  for  being  under  the  necessity 

In  the  comer  to  which  I  looked,  of  Interrupting  my  studies,  walked 

stood  the  lay-figure,  still  covered  slowly  out  or  the  door,  and  disap* 

with  its  cloth,  motionless  as  a  statue,  peered. 

It  seemed  to  be  precisely  in  the  po-  '*  I  have  some  difiiculty,  at  this 
sitlon  I  had  last  seen  it,  with  its  arms  distance  of  time,  in  recalling  to  mind 
a  little  elevated,  though  I  could  not  the  precise  effect  which  this  singular 
distinctly  trace  through  the  super-  apparition  produced  upon  me;  in- 
incumbent  drapery,  the  precise  situ-  deed,  my  sensations  at  the  moment 
atlon  of  its  hand.  I  felt  ashamed  of  must  have  been  blended  and  con- 
my  momentary  weakness ;  I  turned  fused,  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 

S:ain  to  the  window,  but  the  boat  on  my  feelings  were  actually  more  of 

e  river  was  gone.  aatonishment  than  of  terror.    My 

^'Meantime,  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  daaoBled  as  the  creature  rose 

nfg^t  had  changed.    The  moon  was  and  put  on  its  cap;  I  sat  petrified 

down,  the  wind  blew  colder  from  for  an  inatant,  while  it  stalked  across 

the  water,  stirring  up  the  fire  in  fit-  the  room,  and  I  could  hear  distinct* 

fuljgusts,  and  some  heavy  rain-drops  ly  the  beating  of  my  heart  against 

Which  pattered  upon  my  face,  an-  my  ribs.    But  this  soon  vanished; 

nottftdag  an  approaohbg  atorm,  ob«  pt rhi^a  the  wise  I  bad  drunk  may 
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have  steadied  my  nerves  a  little,  plunge  its  hand  into  the  pocket  of  a 

perhaps  the  very  suddenness  with  man,  who  came  reeling  along  the 

which  the  whole  scene  had  passed  pavement,  probably  returning  from 

before  me,  left  me  no  time  to  be  fully  some  haunt  of  vice  or  infamy.    But 

sensible  of  its  terrors.   But  so  it  was.  it  drew  it  out  again  im  mediate! v. 

As  I  heard  the  street  door  close,  I  shook  its  head  with  a  melancholy 

rose  from  mv  chair;  an  irresistible  gesture,  and  resumed  its  way. 
force  seemed  to  impel  me  forth  in        '*  I  had  now  lost  all  notion  in  what 

pursuit  of  the  figure ; — I  determined  part  of  London  we  were,  or  in  what 

to  see  where  this  midnight  pilgrim-  airection  we  were  steering,  so  dark 

age  was  to  end,  and  seizing  my  and  tempestuous  grew  the  night,  so 

hat,  which  lay  beside  me  on  the  intricate  and  perplexed  the  alleys 

table,  I  hurried  down  stairs,  as  if  and  courts  though  which  we  dived, 

under  the  influence  of  some  over-  The  lamps,  with  the  exception  here 

powering  dream.  and  there  of  one  more  shel tered  from 

**  When  I  reached  the  street,  I  the  wind  and  driving  rain»  were 

could  just,  by  the  dim  liffht,  discern  extinguished  by  the  storm.     I  saw 

the  figure  as  it  strode  dong,  about  enough,  however,  to  perceive  that 

twenty  yards  before  me.   There  was  we  were  travelling  the  lowest  haunte 

nobody  moving  in  the  street,  save  of  depravity,  the  very  ninth  circle  of 

the  phantom  and  myself,  yet  it  stole  the  London  Inferno.  The  sights  and 

cautiously  along  bv  the  walls,  with  sounds  were  precisely  those  wliich 

all  the  retiring  moaesty  of  a  footpad,  the  gloomy  pencil  of  Dante  has  ac- 

I  was  able,  however,  to  trace  its  pro-  cumulated,  even  to  the  '  sound  of 

Sess  all  along  by  the  glance  of  Uie  hands  together  smote,'  though  here, 

nps  upon  the  scarlet  cap  as  it  to  be  sure,  they  were  smote  m  pugil- 

passed,  and   a   certain   rusty  and  istic  conflict^  rather  than  remorse, 

creaking  sound  which  accompanied  Often  from  cellars,  which  seemed  to 

its  movements,  as  if  the  joints  did  yawn  under  the  pavement,  like  so 

not  play  with  all  the  facility  it  could  many  entrances  to  the  lower  regions, 

have  wished.  would  ascend  the  roar  of  drunken 

"It  made  towards  the  north,  avoid-  revelrv,  or  obscene  song,  the  most 

ingthemore  public streets,and thread-  fearful  execrations  from  voices,  male 

ing  the  by-lanes  and  dark  alleys  with  and  female,  the  noise  of  subterranean 

the  dexterity  of  a  hackney  coach-  scuffles,  groans,  and  cries  for  help; 

man.    Occasionally  some  passenger,  while,  ever  and  anon,  our  path  would 

attracted  by  the  uncouth  appearance  be  crossed  by  some  loatnsome  vic- 

of  its  head-dress,  would  stare  at  it  tim  of  vice,  staggering  towards  her 

for  a  moment  as  it  stalked  past  him;  home,  or  laying  ner  houseless  head 

a  watchman,  as  we  turned  the  cor*  in  some  doorway  or  passage  for  the 

ner  of  CoventoGarden  market,  mis-  night    I  knew  not  what  to  make  of 

led  by  the  strange  creaking  and  rat-  the  conduct  of  my  skeleton  guide, 

tling  of  its  limbs,  sprung  nis  ratUe,  As  he  passed  the  door  of  some  of 

and  began  to  call  out  fire ;  and  one  those  fearful  recesses  from  whence 

of  the  new  police  of  the  B  Division,  the   sounds   proceeded,  he  would 

catching  a  glimpse  of  its  mask,  made  pause,  look  wistfully  down  the  trap 

a  blow  at  it  as  we  plui^ed  Into  the  stairs  which  gave  access  to  those 

floomy  region  of  the  Seven  Dials,  lower  deeps,  as  if  anxious  to  join 

saw  him  start,  however,  and  recoil  their  inmates,  then  as  if  some  secret 

with  precipitation,  when  he  heard  the  and  superior  force,  powerful  as  the 

sound  which  followed  the  stroke.  New  Police  itself,  impelled  him  for- 

It  was  exactly  as  if  he  had  smashed  ward,  ho  set  his  joints  in  order,  and 

a  shelf  of  crockery  ware  in  a  potter's  *  moved  on.' 
shop.  *'  At  length  even  these  sad  tokens 

"  Meantime,  the  figure  kept  on  its  of  human  existence  and  crime  disap- 

way,  still  gliding  closely  by  the  eaves,  peared.      The    streets    seemed   to 

and  now  and  then  eyeinff,  with  a  cau-  widen,  the  houses  to  grow  larger, 

tious  clance,  the  occasional  passen-  Through  the  heavy  rain  which  still 

gers  whom  we  encountered  in  those  fell,  I  thought  I  could  occasionally 

nameless  streets.  ^  Once,  indeed,  I  perceive  vacancies  in  the  line  of 

thought, — thoueh  it  may  have  been  nouses,  as  if  we  were  approaching 

fancy,  —  that  I  saw  the  creature  Uie  country.  The  want  ofuie  lamps, 
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however,  rendered  it  impossible  for  ''Iknewnot  exactly  what  followed, 
me  to  recognise  the  spot  on  which  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection,  as 
we  were.  At  last  the  roaring  of  the  if  the  unnatural  state  of  excitation, 
wind  in  the  branches  of  a  tree>  which  had  hitherto  kept  me  up, 
which  seemed  to  grow  close  to  the  failed  me  at  this  moment,  and  I  sank 
pavement,  convinced  me  that  we  down  without  further  consciousness, 
must  have  approached  the  suburbs  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying 
of  London.  The  figure  now  appear-  on  Chesterton's  bed, the  bright  beams 
ed  to  be  moving  towards  one  solitary  of  a  morning  sun  in  February  were 
lamp  a  little  a-head  of  us,  which,  beginning  to  illuminate  the  apart- 
like  the  last  lamp  of  winter,  stood  ment,  and  in  a  chair  by  the  fireside, 
burning  alone,  after  the  extinction  I  saw  my  friend  reading  the  Morning 
of  its  companions.  He  reached  it  Post,  and  waiting  seemingly  with 
and  stoppea.  When  I  came  within  some  anxiety  for  breakfast  I  rubbed 
a  yard  or  two,  I  did  the  same.  ray  eyes  and  sat  up.   The  first  thinff 

**  At  that  moment  another  whistle,  I  saw  was  the  Montero  cap,  placed 
which  seemed  the  very  counterpart  as  it  had  been  the  evening  before,  on 
of  what  I  had  heard  from  the  water-  the  top  of  the  easel,  and  In  the  cor- 
man  on  the  river,  echoed  shrilly  as  if  ner  stood  the  lay-figure  in  its  usual 
by  my  side.  The  creature  started,  position,  looking  as  innocent  as  pos- 
tumed  round,  and  making  me  a  low  sible  of  its  street-walking  gambols  of 
bow  as  if  to  Uiank  me  for  my  escort,  the  preceding  night  • 
it  put  into  my  hands  the  Montero  *'  *  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Chester- 
cap,  with  a  gesture  expressive  of  gra-  ton,  rising  and  coming  up  to  my  bed- 
titude  for  the  temporary  accommo-  side,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have 
dation  it  had  afforded  to  its  cranium,  come  to  your  senses  again.  You 
The  signal  was  repeated  as  if  with  must  have  been  conspicuously  drunk 
impatience ;  and  putting  its  hand  in  last  night  I  was  very  late  in  re- 
a  significant  way  round  its  left  ear,  turning  to  my  lodgings,  and  when  I 
like  a  man  adjusting  his  cravat,  it  came  m  then,  you  were  at  full 
gave  a  strange  gambol  with  its  legs  length  on  the  floor.  I  could  not 
as  if  commencing  a  pas  seul,  and  think  of  sending  you  home  in  such 
disappeared.  a  tempest;  so,  without  taking  off 

*'  A  gust  of  wind  coming  howling  your  clothes,  I  put  you  into  be^and 

from  the  west,  at  the  same  time  ex-  you  have  never  opened  your  eyes 

tinguished  the  lamp,  and  left  me  in  till  this  moment' 

utter  darkness.  I  knew  not  to  which  ** '  My  clothes,'  said  I,  *  why,  they 

side  I  ought  to  turn,  in  order  to  re-  must  have  been  wet  through  with 

gain  my  lodgings.    I  could  not  ven-  the  rain  of  last  night' 

ture  to  stir  from  the  spot,  lest  I  ^ 'Not  a  stitch  of  them,' said  Ches- 

should  break  my  neck  over  some  un-  terton.  *  But  how,  pray,  should  they 

known  obstruction,  or  drop  '  plump  be  wet  ?  Though  you  moistened  your 

down,'  into  some  of  those  subter-  clay  pretty  well,  there  was  no  oc- 

'ranean  hells  I  had  witnessed  in  pass-  casion  for   moistening   your   coat 

ing.     To  my  inexpressible   relief,  too.' 

however,  I  saw  a  light  approaching  "  It  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could 

from  the  opposite  side,    it  was  the  bring  myself  to   communicate  to 

watchman.  Chesterton  the  strange  adventure  of 

** '  Where  in  heaven's  name  am  I  ?'  the  night ;  but  seeing  that  he  was  de- 

.  smd  I,  as  the  watchman,  after  turn-  termined  to  set   down  the  whole 

ing  the  light  of  his  lantern  on  my  affair  to  the  score  of  intoxication, 

countenance,  and  satisfying  himself  a  point  on  which  I  felt  a  little  sore, 

that  I  was  no  thief  but  a  true  man,  I  thought  I  was  bound,  injustice  to 

offered    to   assist   me   homeward,  myselt,  to  set  him  rieht  in  this  parti- 

*  What  strange  quarter  of  the  town  cular.    I  began,  and  he  listened  at 

is  this?'  first  with  an  incredulous  smile,  but 

'''This?' said  the  watchman; 'why,  his  interest  increased  as  the  narra- 
this  is  Tyburn  Turnpike,  and  that  tive  proceeded ;  the  smile  was  sue- 
there  stone  you  see  under  that  lamp,  ceeded  by  an  air  of  deep  attention, 
as  was  blown  out  just  as  I  came  up,  is  till  at  last,  as  I  described  the  disap- 
the  old  place  wbere  the  gallows  used  pearance  of  the  figure  and  the  spot 
to  stana«'  where  it  happened^  he  looked  at  me 
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gravely  for  some  time,  and  remained  would  faia  hare   endeavoured  to 

iilent.  think  the  whole  a  dream ;  but  a  feel* 

"  '  II  is  fiingttlar/  said  he,  after  a  ing  of  awe  and  painful  recollection 

Fause,  *  sinsutar  enough.  Yeeterday,  came  over  me  as  I  looked  at  the 

dined  with  the  medical  friend  from  figure,  which  even  the  bright  and 

whom  I  procured  the  skeleton  for  sunnj  morning,   and  the  cheerful 

mj  lay-ngure.     The    conversation  sights  and  sounds  of  day,  did  not 

happening  to  turn  on  anatomical  enable  me  to  overcome.    I  have  an 

suDjects,  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  idea  that  my  friend,  though  he  did 

where  he  had  got  it,  when  at  last  he  not  own  it,  had  something  of  the 

owned  it  was  the  skeleton  of  a  crl-  same  feeling ;  for  a  few  days  aftet^ 

minal  who  had  been  executed  at  wards,  when  I  visited  his  apartment, 

Tyburn  many  years  ago,  and  which  I  looked  In  vain  fbr  the  companion 

had  for  a  long  time  ornamented  the  of  my  midnight  walk.    It  was  ffone, 

dissect ng  room  al  Qrey's  Hospital,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  hare 

n  had  been  sold  along  with  some  heard  no  more  of  the  lay^flgure.    I 

other  medical  preparations,  of  which  had,  in  fkct,  almost  forgotten  the 

they  happened  to  have  duplicates,  whole   phantasmagoria,  when  that 

and  had  m  this  way  fallen  into  his  unlucky  sketch,  which,  please  Hea^ 

hands.    The  coincidence,  however^  ven,  I  shall  bum  before  g<rfng  to  bed, 

wiUi  this  ghsAtly  dream  of  yours,  recalled  the  scene  to  my  recolleo- 

for  such  ofcourse  it  must  have  been,  tlon.    But  the  bottle's  out,  I  seo-* 

is  remarkable  enough.'  shall  we  ring  for  anpther  T* 
^  I  sidd  no  more  on  the  aulgect  I 
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^oor  sditary — melancholy  thing ! 
How  heavily  droops  thy  long-unpractised  wing — 
Far  from  the  golden- fruited  scented  woods — 
Far  from  the  chainless  joy  of  founts  and  floods 
ExUed  for  ever — from  thy  haunts  of  old. 
Where  gleamed  the  leaves  from  the  tree's  ivy-fo]<^ 
Where  thy  notes  pierced  the  richly-flowering  branches — 
Sweet  as  the  tone  some  breeze-swept  harp-string  launches 
Upon  the  ravish'd  and  bewilder'd  ear ! 
But  here,  disconsolate.  Joyless,  captive  I  here 
No  golden-fruited  woooib  spread  wide  aroimd— 
No  coloured  moss  robes  royally  the  ground — 
No  violet  tufts  enrich  the  passing  breeze- 
No  tender  shadows  fall  from  clustering  trees— 
For  thee  awakes  no  tone  of  kindred  glee. 
No  sweet  companion's  answering  minstretoy  I 
Nought  but  the  melancholy-sounding  sea. 
The  many-cadenced,  ever  mournful  main. 
Thou  hearesti — till  thy  once  exulting  strain 
Is  changed  and  saddened  with  a  dreamy  tone. 
Wild  as  the  sea-shells'  undistinsiuished  moan — 
Aa  though  those  sea-shells,  with  vain  mysteries  filTd, 
Had  fitfully  and  plaintively  instill'd 
Their  soul  of  moumfulness  through  thy  clear  lay  I 
That  Mou— the  Child  of  Spring,  and  Light,  and  Day, 
Should  bear  the  chain  I — Oh,  could  my  hand  restore  thee 
To  that  blest  haunt  where  green  leaves  trembled  o'er  the% 
Thou  shouldst  not,  lingering  by  the  cold,  cold^wave— * 
That  can  but  offer  thee  a  welcome  grave — 
Mourn  thy  sick  heart  away  I — but  once  again 
Send  through  the  echoing  woods  thy  rapturous  strain. 
Free,  and  forgetful  of  the  cage  and  chain  ! 
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A  SERIES  OF  SONNETS.     BY  MRS  HBMAITO. 

Vonr  ttnti  an  daiototo  s  vow  atelely  itspa* 
Of  ail  their  choral  dancn  nave  not  ieft 
One  trace  beside  the  fountains :  yoor  flill  cup 
Of  gladncie.  and  of  trembliag,  eaoh  aiik* 
Is  broken :  Yet,  amidst  undying  things* 
The  mind  still  keeps  your  loveuness.  and  ttltl 
All  the  firaah  gkxies  of  the  early  wokU 
Hang  round  you  in  the  spirit's  pictured  baU% 
Never  to  change  I 

INVOCATION. 

As  the  tired  voyager  on  stormy  seas 

Invokes  the  coming  of  hright  birds  from  shora^ 

To  waft  him  tidings,  with  the  gentler  breeze^ 
Of  dim  sweet  woods  that  hear  no  billows  roar : 
So  from  the  depth  of  days,  when  Earth  yet  wore 

Her  solemn  beauty,  and  primeval  dew> 

I  call  you,  gracious  forms  !    Oh  I  come,  restore 

Awhile  that  holy  freshness^  and  renew 

Ltfe's  morning  dreams.    Gome  with  the  volc9»  the  Jyr^ 
Daughters  of  Judah  I  with  the  timbrel  rise  I 
Ye  of  the  dark  prophetic  eastern  eyes. 

Imperial  in  their  visionary  fire ; 

Oh  I  steep  my  soul  in  that  old  elorious  time, 
\^en  God's  owa  whisper  shook  the  cedars  of  your  olime  I 

INVOCATION  CONTINUED. 

And  come,  ye  fohhful  I  round  Messiah  seeoi 

With  a  soft  harmony  of  tears  and  light 
Streaming  through  all  your  sphitusl  mien, 

As  in  calm  clouds  of  pearly  stillness  bright 

Showers  weave  with  sunshine,  and  transpierce  thefar  slight 
Ethereal  cradle. — Prom  jrovr  heart  subduea 

All  haughty  dreams  of  Power  had  wing'd  their  flight. 
And  left  high  pUice  fw  Martyr-fortitude, 
True  Faith,  long-sulferiBg  Lov&— Come  to  me,  eorae ! 

And,  as  Uie  seas  bensMh  your  Master's  treed 

Fell  into  crystal  smoothness,  round  him  spread 
Like  the  clear  pavement  of  his  heavenly  home; 

So  in  your  presence,  let  the  Soul's  great  deep 

Sink  to  the  gentleness  of  infant  sleep. 

« 

THE  SONO  OF  MIRIAM. 

A  SONG  for  Israel's  Grod  I— Spear,  crest»  and  helni» 
Lay  by  the  billows  of  the  old  Red  Sea» 

When  Ik^am's  voice  o'er  that  sepulchral  rei^ 
Sent  on  the  blast  a  hymn  <tf  jubilee  $ 

With  her  lit  eye,  and  long  haur  floatiag  free, 
Queen-like  she  stood,  ud  glorious  was  the  ttrain^ 

Ev'n  as  instinct  with  the  tempestuous  glee 
Of  the  dark  waters^  tossing  o'er  the  Main. 

A  song  for  God's  own  Victory  1 — Ob,  thy  lays, 
BriffhtPoesyl  were  holy  ia  thdr  birth :— 

How  bath  it  died,  thy  seraph  note  of  praisa^ 
In  the  bewildering  melodies  of  Earth  I 

Return  from  troubling  bitter  founts ;  return 

Back  to  the  life-springs  of  thy  native  um  I 
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Ruth. 

The  plume*like  swaying  of  the  auburn  corn, 

Bf  soft  winds  to  a  dreamy  motion  fanned. 
Still  brings  me  back  thine  image — Oh  I  forlorn^ 

Yet  not  forsaken,  Ruth ! — I  see  thee  stand 

Lone>  midst  the  gladness  of  the  harFest-band, — 
Lone  as  a  wood-bird  on  the  ocean*s  foam, 

Fairn  in  its  weariness.    Thy  fatherland 
Smiles  far  away  I  yet  to  the  Sense  of  Home, 
That  finest,  purest,  which  can  recognise 

Home  in  affection's  glance,  for  ever  true 
Beats  thy  calm  heart;  and  if  thy  gentle  eyes 

Gleam  tremulous  through  tears,  'tis  not  to  rue 
Those  words,  immortal  in  their  deep  Love's  tone, 
*<  Thjf  people  and  thy  God  shall  be  mine  ovm  /" 

The  Vigil  of  Rizpah. 

>f  And  Rispah.  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  took  Mckdoth,  ind  ipread  it  for  her  upon  the  loek,  firm 
the  fregfftfftwg  of  hanrest,  iintil  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven ;  and  suffertd  neither  tits 
Wrds  of  the  lor  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beaiti  of  the  field  by  night"— (2  Sam*  xxL  Uk 

Who  watches  on  the  mountain  with  the  dead. 

Alone  before  the  awfulness  of  night  ? 
—A  Seer  awaiting  the  deep  Spirit's  might  ? 

A  Warrior  guarding  some  dark  pass  of  dread  ? 

No,  a  lorn  Woman  I— On  her  drooping  head. 
Once  proudly  graceful,  heavy  beats  the  rain ; 

She  recks  not, — ^living  for  the  unburied  slain. 
Only  to  scare  the  vulture  from  their  bed. 

So,  night  by  night,  her  vigil  hath  she  kept 

With  the  pale  stars,  and  with  the  dews  hath  wept;— 

Oh  I  surely  some  bright  Presence  from  above 
On  those  wild  rocks  the  lonely  one  must  aid  I — 
E'en  so ;  a  strengthener  through  all  storm  and  shade, 

Th'  unconquerable  Angel,  mightiest  Love  I 

THB  REPLY  OF  THE  fiHUNAMITE  WOMAlf. 
*'  And  the  uiawered,  I  direll  among  mine  ownpeople.'*— S  JSTIi^'*  *▼•  13* 

<'  I  dwell  among  mine  own," — Oh  I  happy  thou  I 

Not  for  the  sunny  clusters  of  the  vme. 
Nor  for  the  olives  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 

Nor  the  flocks  wandering  by  the  flowery  line 
Of  streams,  that  make  the  green  land  where  they  shine 
Laugh  to  the  light  of  waters :— not  for  these. 
Nor  the  soft  shadow  of  ancestral  trees, 

Whose  kindly  whisper  floats  o'er  thee  and  thine ; 
Oh !  not  for  these  I  call  thee  richly  blest. 
But  for  the  meekness  of  thy  woman's  breast, 

Where  that  sweet  depth  of  still  contentment  lies : 
And  for  thy  holy  housenold  love,  which  clings 
Unto  all  ancient  and  familiar  things. 
Weaving  from  each  some  link  for  Home's  dear  Charities. 
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No.V. 

DriNG  Request  of  a  Hindu  Girl. 

Keep,  dear  friends,  when  I  am  dead. 
And  green  moss  above  my  head» 
Cherish  with  your  tender  care 
My  fond  birds  and  blossoms  fair. 
Mother,  father,  sisters  three. 
Cherish  them  for  love  of  me. 

Azla,  for  my  spotted  fawn. 
Gather  leaves  at  early  dawn : 
Anasiiya,  in  thy  breast^ 
Let  my  playful  lorie  rest 
Gently  round  my  lonely  bower, 
Train  yon  Camaiata  flower. 

Mora,  to  thy  care  I  leave 
Flowers  that  shed  their  sweets  at  eve. 
And  all  timid  birds  that  tune 
Melodies  beneath  the  moon. 
Thou,  sweet  sister,  art  like  them. 
Born  the  pensive  shades  to  gem. 

Keep,  my  friends,  when  Tm  no  more. 
In  your  hearts  the  looks  I  wore ; 
Let  my  memory  haunt  these  bowers. 
Shrined  in  birds  and  fragrant  flowers,^- 
Mother,  sisters,  sire,  to  you 
Amra  breathes  a  last  adieu. 

No.  VL 

The  Ruined  Fountain. 

Flow  on,  limpid  fountain,  though  deserts  surround  thee. 

Thy  waters  sweet  melody  have ; 
Though  the  weeds  of  neglect  in  their  cold  arms  have  bound  thee| 

And  birds  dip  their  wings  in  thy  wave. 

Thy  marble  so  bright  through  the  dank  moss  betrayeth 

A  gleam  of  thy  destiny  gone. 
But  ue  clear  wave  hath  ruin'd  the  urn  where  it  playeth. 

And  still  in  its  glory  rolls  on. 

It  may  be,  thy  music,  in  ages  departed. 

The  proud  Courts  of  royalty  cneer'd, 
While  shapes  of  the  lovely,  the  brave,  the  light>hearted. 

All  glass'd  in  thy  waters  appeared. 

But  now,  of  the  grandeur  that  was,  not  a  token 

Remains  to  adorn  thy  decay ; 
Like  a  wreath  of  wan  vapour  the  breeze  hath  just  broken. 

The  vision  hath  melted  away. 

Thou  only  art  spared,  even  as  virtue  endureth. 

When  pride,  wealth,  and  beauty  decline. 
For  the  life  that  dwells  deep  in  thy  centre  ensureth 

A  power  that  for  aye  shall  be  thine. 

Lone  fount  of  the  wilderness  I  broken  and  slighted  I 

Thou  teem'st  with  adversity's  lore  I 
Oh  1  how  many  like  me  in  thy  flow  have  delighted. 

Whose  eyes  may  behold  thee  no  more ! 
VOL.  XXXIII.  NO.  ccvii.  2  q 
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UY  GRAVE. 

Far  from  the  city's  ceaselesB  hum, 

Hither  let  my  relics  come ; — 

Lowly  and  lonely  be  my  graye, 

Fast  by  this  streamlet's  oozing  wave. 

Still  to  the  gentle  angler  dear. 

And  heaveirs  fair  face  reflecting  clear. 

No  rank  luxuriance  from  the  dead 

Praw  the  ^een  turf  above  my  head, 

But  cowslips,  here  and  there,  be  found. 

Sweet  natives  of  the  hallowed  ground. 

Diffusing  Nature's  incense  round! 

Kindly  sloping  to  the  sun. 

When  his  course  is  nearly  run. 

Let  it  catch  his  farewell  beams. 

Brief  and  pale,  as  best  beseems; 

But  let  the  melancholy  yew 

(Still  to  the  cemetery  true) 

Defend  it  from  his  noonday  ray, 

Debarring  visitant  so  gay ; 

And  when  the  robin's  fitful  song 

Is  hush'd  the  darkling  boughs  among. 

There  let  the  spirit  of  the  wind 

A  Ueaven-rear'd  tabernacle  find 

To  warble  wild  a  vesper  hymn. 

To  soothe  my  shade  at  twilight  dim  I 

Seldom  let  feet  of  man  be  there 

Save  bending  towards  the  house  of  prayer ; 

Few  human  sounds  disturb  the  calm. 

Save  words  of  grace  or  solemn  psalm ! 

Yet  would  I  not  my  humble  tomb 

Should  wear  an  uninviting  gloom. 

As  if  there  seem'd  to  hover  near. 

In  fancy's  ken,  a  thing  of  fear ; 

And  view'd  with  superstitious  awe. 

Be  dulv  shunn'd,  and  scarcely  draw 

The  sidelong  glance  of  passer  by. 

As  haunt  of  sprite  with  olastlng  eye ; 

Or  noted  be  by  some  sad  token, 

Bearing  a  name  in  whispers  spoken ! 

No  l*-let  the  thoughtful  schoolboy  stray 

Far  from  his  giddy  mates  at  play. 

My  secret  place  of  rest  explore. 

There  pore  on  page  of  classic  lore  :*> 

Thither  let  hoary  men  of  age 

Perform  a  pensive  pilgrimage. 

And  think,  as  o'er  my  turf  tney  bend, 

It  woos  them  to  their  welcome  end : 

And  let  the  woe- worn  wand'ring  one. 

Blind  to  the  rays  of  reason's  sun. 

Thither  his  weary  way  incline, 

There  catch  a  gleam  of  light  divine ; 

But,  chiefly,  let  the  friend  sincere 

There  drop  a  tributary  tear. 

There  pause,  in  musing  mood,  and  all 

Our  bygone  hours  of  bliss  recall ; 

Delightful  hours !  too  fleetly  flown ! 

By  the  hearths  pulses  only  known ! 


Aberdeen. 
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Part  IL 

Tub  death  of  George  II.»  in  1760,  tions,  true  to  his  word,  steady  in  his 
closed  one  of  the  most  successful  favour  and  protection  to  his  public 
reigns  of  England.  At  home,  the  servants,  not  parting  with  his  Mini* 
popularity  of  the  Stuarts,  first  hro-  sters  till  compelled  by  the  force  of 
ken  down  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  faction.*'  If  to  this  we  add,  that, 
been  extinguished  on  the  scaffold ;  through  his  whole  life,  he  appeared 
abroad,  the  continental  hostilities,  to  live  for  the  cultivation  rather  of 
often  threatening  the  overthrow  of  useful  public  virtues  than  of  splen- 
British  influence,  had  closed  in  a  did  ones,  we  shall  have  a  character 
series  of  encounters  which  gave  the  which  might  well  and  worthily  sus- 
last  honours  to  the  British  military  tain  the  functions  of  British  royalty, 
name.  The  capture  of  Calcutta  by  He  might  not  attract  popular  admi- 
Clive,  in  1757,  had  laid  the  founda-  ration,  nor  be  a  pillow  for  personal 
tions  of  an  empire  in  India.  The  friendship  to  repose  on.  He  miffht 
successes  of  Amherst  and  Johnson  be  neither  an  Alfred  nor  a  Chanes 
at  Crown- Point  and  Niagara,  follow-  IL  But  he  might,  and  did,  conduct 
ed  by  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1 759,  manfullv,  with  integrity,  and  in  the 
had  complete4  the  conquest  of  Ca-  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  a  constitu* 
nada,  and  laid,  in  a  country  almost  tional  empire.  The  great  Minister 
boundless,  the  foundations  of  a  wes-  of  his  latter  day  was  Lord  Chatham 
tern  empire.  To  complete  the  pic-  — a  splendid  innovation  on  the  rou- 
ture  of  tnumph,  the  victory  of  Ha wke  tine  of  ministry.  A  new  political 
in  Quiberon  Bay,  had  destroyed  the  star,  which  had  shot  down  to  give 
chieffleetofFrance  within  sight  of  her  new  energy  to  the  state,  and  throw 
own  ^ore.  In  the  midst  of  all  those  sudden  brightness  over  the  decaying 
prospects  of  national  prosperity,  the  system  of  me  Newcastle  Administra- 
old  King  suddenly  died,  at  the  a^e  of  tion.  Chatham  was  the  Premier  on 
seventy-seven,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-  the  accession  of  George  III. ;  but  his 
three  years.  The  Kiog^  character  power  was  not  of  a  nature  to  last 
had  been  fitted  for  the  time.  He  lib  personal  haughtiness  had  grown 
was  a  firm,  temperate,  and  sincere  by  success  until  it  alienated  his 
man,  steady  to  the  possession  of  his  friends,  and,  finally,  estranged  his 
power,  but  unambitious  of  its  in-  sovereign.  A  division  in  the  Cabi- 
crease;  not  forgetting  his  natural  net  on  the  question  of  a  Spanish 
ties  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  ho-  war,  shewed  him  that  his  dictator- 
nest  to  the  obligations  of  his  throne,  ship  was  at  an  end,  and  arrogantly, 
-—attached  to  Hanover,  but  proud  of  to  be  less  than  the  embodied  minis- 
England.  History  has  now  passed  try,  he  threw  up  the  seals.  His  suc- 
sentence  upon  him,  and  it  will  not  cessor.  Lord  Bute,  was  overthrown 
be  reversed  by  time.  *'  On  whatever  in  his  turn  by  three  causes,  each  of 
aide,"  says  a  narrator  of  his  reign,  which  at  other  times  would  have  led 
"  we  look  upon  the  character  of  the  way  to  fortune, — ^the  favour  of 
George  IL,  we  shall  find  ample  mat-  his  King,  the  favouritism  of  the  King's 
ter  for  just  and  unsuspectea  praise,  mother,  and  his  being  a  Scotsman. 
None  of  bis  predecessors  enjoyed  The  rapid  succession  of  ministerial 
longer  felicity.  His  subjects  were  changes  which,  subsequently,  for 
atill  improving  under  him  in  com-  some  years  left  England  with  but 
merce  and  arts;  and  his  own  econo-  the  name  of  a  government,  had  the 
my  set  a  prudent  example  to  the  na-  disastrous  effect  of  teaching  the 
tion,  which,  however,  they  did  not  people  to  look  with  scorn  upon  mi- 
follow.  He  was  in  temper  sudden  nisterial  ambition.  When  public  men 
and  violent;  but  this,  though  it  in-  trafficked  alternately  with  the  neces- 
fluenced  his  private  conduct,  made  sities  of  the  King  and  the  passions  of 
no  change  in  his  public,  which  was  the  people,  the  nation  soon  learned 
generally  guided  by  reason.  He  to  consider  office  as  a  trade.  AH 
was  plain  and  direct  in  his  inten-  revolutions  are  tests  of  character  i 
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but  a  perpetual  revolution,  ia  the 
shape  of  omcial  changes,  the  hourly 
rise  and  fall  of  public  men,  the  vio- 
lent professions  of  this  day  contrast- 
ed with  the  violent  abjurations  of 
the  next,  the  lofty  pledges  followed 
by  the  abject  compliances, the  claims 
of  the  reigning  Ministers  to  confi* 
dence  mingled  with  the  complaints 
of  the  fallen  Ministers  of  treachery, 
rapidly  turned  the  people  into  judges 
of  alt  public  men,  erected  a  tribunal 
of  state  offences  in  every  street,  and 
summoning  the  multitude  to  a  juris- 
diction to  which  their  reason  was 
incompetent,  left  Government  at  the 
mercy  of  their  prejudices.    The  ge- 
neral result  was,  to  degrade  all  pub- 
lic servants  in  the  national  eye ;  but 
the  immediate  was,  to  shake  the  su- 
premacy of  the  great  families  in  the 
Sovemment  of  the  country.  Chatham 
imself  had  been  an  intruder  on  the 
proud  aristocracy  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  wherever  his  banner  waved,  vic- 
tory must  have  sat  upon  it ;  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  were  not  made 
to  be  repulsed  by  their  frigid  forms. 
He  could  not  enter  by  the  gate,  but 
he  boldly  scaled  the  walls,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  citadel.    The 
Kin^,  whom  he  could  not  conciliate, 
he  kept  in  awe ;  and  the  Ministry, 
whom  he  could  not  coerce,  he  held 
in  obedience  by  the  popular  voice, 
which  followed  all  his  enterprises. 
But  in  his  fall  he  completely  drew 
down  with  him  the  veil  which  had 
hitherto    covered    the    ministerial 
weakness    of    the    great   families. 
They  struggled  long  to  regain  their 
ancient  right  to  dispose  of  the  Cabi- 
net ;  but  tne  struggle  constantly  be- 
came more  uniruccessful ;  until  the 
still  greater  son  of  that  great  man 
who  had  first  broke  in  upon  their 
privilege  of  possession,  finished  the 
contest,  by  throwing  open  govem- 
xnent  to  men  of  all  ranks,  and  making 
public  ability  the  ground  of  official 
distinction. 

Yet  no  maxim  is  more  unquestion- 
able, than  that  all  change  in  the  old 
principles  of  a  country  is  hazardous, 
mthing  could  seem  more  pregnant 
with  good  than  the  dismissal  of  anti- 
quated feebleness  for  young  vigour ; 
nothing  more  suited  to  infuse  a  new 
-wisdom  in  the  nationarcouncils  than 
the  extinction  of  those  obsolete  pre- 
judices, which  found  their  protec- 
tion only  in  wealth,  and  referred  for 


political  virtue  only  to  the  rolls  of 
the  Heralds'  College ;  nothing  more 
just,  natural,  or  congenial  to  the  im- 
proving intelligence  of  the  empire, 
than  that  some  of  that  vast  harvest 
of  ability  and  knowledge,  which  was 
hourly  growing  up  with  the  growing 
influence  of  the  middle  orders, 
should  be  gathered  for  the  public 
use;  that  the  hourly  opening  mine  of 
public  genius  should  be  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  high  concerns  of 
empire. 

All  would  have  been  fortunate  if 
the  operation  could  have  stopped 
here.  But  the  almost  immediate  re- 
sult of  abolishing  this  patent  of  the 
great  families,  was  to  create  a  new 
and  singularly  hazardous  influenr^ 
in  the  State.  The  high  aristocrats, 
stiff  with  the  privileges  of  genera- 
tions,  suddenly  assumed  the  flexibi- 
lity of  popular  canvass.  The  popu- 
lace in  their  turn  hailed  their  new 
allies,  and  rejoiced  in  their  familiar- 
itv  with  the  reerage.  The  extremes 
of  society  met  The  old  Court  suit, 
with  all  its  royal  embroidery,  was 
thrown  off  for  the  costume  of  the 
club  and  the  coffeehouse ;  the  con- 
test for  power  was  adjourned  from 
the  Cabinet  to  the  streets;  and  the 
men  who  would  have  frowned  down, 
with  hereditary  haughtiness,  the 
slightest  approach  of  the  order  im- 
mediately below  themselves,  how- 
ever graced  by  learning  and  genius, 
sprang  down  at  once  to  the  lowest 
grade,  and  bound  themselves  to  the 
populace  by  a  bond  which  will  never 
be  dissolved,  but  in  their  own  ruin. 
On  this  overthrow  of  the  ancient  pa- 
tentees of  power,  Burke  was  led  to 
write  his  famous  pamphlet,  entitled 
<*  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Pre- 
sent Discontents."  The  public  cla- 
mours which  assailed  Lord  North's 
Ministry,  had  grown  at  this  period 
n770)  to  a  height  which  threatened 
oangerous  tumult.  Burke,  the  friend 
and  follower  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  involved  in  his  exclusion,  natu- 
rally imputed  a  large  share  of  the 
clamour  to  the  loss  of  his  ministerial 
councils.  But  it  is  the  characteristic 
and  the  value  of  his  writings,  that 
the  particular  topic  always  expands 
into  the  general  instruction,  and  that 
even  out  of  the  barrenness  of  an 
eulogy  on  Lord  Rockingham,  he 
could  raise  maxims  for  the  wisdom 
of  mankind.    He  thus  describea  the 
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origin  of  the  afistocratic  caste  in  The  power  of  the  great  aristocratic 

statesmanship :  families  was  rooted  in  the  country. 

"  At  the  RevolutioD,  the  Crown^  With  a  good  deal  less  of  popularity, 
depri?ed,  for  the  ends  of  tlie  Revo-  they  possessed  a  far  more  natural 
ludon  itself,  of  many  prerogatives,  and  fixed  influence.  Long  possession 
was  found  too  weak  to  struggle  of  government,  vast  property,  obli- 
against  all  the  difficulties  which  gations  of  favours  given  and  recei- 
pressed  on  so  new  and  unsettled  a  ved,  connexion  ofofnce,  ties  of  bloody 
Governpient  The  Court  was  obliged  of  alliance,  of  friendship,  the  name 
to  dele^te  a  part  of  its  powers  to  of  Whig,  dear  to  the  majority  of  the 
men  of  such  interest  as  could  sup-  people,  the  zeal,  early  begun  and 
port,  and  of  such  fidelity  as  would  steadily  continued,  to  the  royal  fa- 
adhere  to,  its  establishment.  This  mily,  all  these  together  formed  a 
connexion,  necessary  at  first,  conti-  body  of  power  in  the  nation.*' 
nued  long  after  convenient,  and,  pro-  Inconsistency  is  the  favourite  to- 
perly  conducted,  might  indeed,  in  all  pic  of  the  libellers  of  Burke.  But 
situations,  be  an  useful  instrument  the  language  which  he  held  in  this 
of  Government  At  the  same  time,  pamphlet  is  the  language  which  he 
through  the  intervention  of  men  of  breathed  from  his  expiring  tongue ; 
popular  weight  and  character,  the  sacred  honour  for  established  insti- 
people  possessed  a  security  for  their  tutions,  hatred  of  worthless  change, 
just  proportion  of  importance  in  the  just  respeot  for  the  natural  influence 
State."  of  rank,  birth,  and  property.    The 

Having  accounted  for  the  rise  of  change  was  not  in  the  writer,  but  iu 
the  aristocracy  to  power,  he  accounts  the  men.  The  French  Revolution 
for  their  fall.  •  In  this  statement,  his  was  the  boundary-line  between  the 
pencil  is  dipt  in  Rockingham  colours :  aristocrat  of  his  first  day  and  his  last, 
but  those  colours  were  pure,  and  the  the  gulf  which  whoever  passed  left 
outline  is  admirably  true.  He  tells  his  former  robes  on  the  edge,  and 
us,  that  when  the  Court  felt  itself  came  out  naked.  He  as  powerfully 
beginning  to  grow  strong,  it  began  asserts  the  superior  claim  of  the  first 
also  to  feel  the  irksomeness  of  de-  class  of  the  nation  to.  govern  the 
pendence  on  its  Ministers,  and  re-  State  in  1770,  as  he  asserted  it  in  the 
solved  to  deal  with  more  complying  full  fury  and  tempest  of  1793. 
Cabinets.  *<  The  greatest  weight  oT  "  One  of  the  principal  topics,'*  he 
popular  opinion  and  party  connexion  observes,  ^  of  the  new  school^  is  a 
was  then  with  the  Duxe  of  Newcastle  terror  of  the  growth  of  an  aristocra- 
and  Mr  Pitt.  Neither  of  these  held  tic  power,  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
his  importance  by  the  neto  tenure  of  of  the  Crown,  and  the  balance  of 
the  Court;  they  were  not,  therefore,  the  Constitution.  It  is  true,  that  the 
thought  to  be  so  proper  as  others  for  Peers  have  a  great  influence  in  the 
the  services  which  were  required  by  kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
that  tenure.  It  happened,  very  fa-  public  concerns.  While  they  are 
Tourably  for  the  new  systeniy  that  men  of  property,  it  is  impossible^  to 
under  a  forced  coalition  there  rank-  prevent  it,  except  by  such  means  as 
led  an  incurable  alienation  and  dis-  must  prevent  all  property  from  its 
gust  between  the  parties  which  com-  natural  operation,  —  an  event  not 
posed  the  administration.  Mr  Pitt  easily  to  be  compassed,  while  pro- 
was  first  attacked.  Not  satisfied  with  perty  is  power;  nor  by  any  means 
removing  him  from  power,  they  en-  to  be  wished,  while  the  least  notion 
deavoured  by  various  artifices  to  existsofthe  method  by  which  the  spi- 
ruin  his  character.  The  other  party  rit  of  liberty  acts,  and  of  the  means 
seemed  rather  pleased  to  get  rid  of  by  which  it  is  preserved.  If  any  par- 
so  oppressive  a  support,  not  percei-  ticular  Peers,  by  their  uniform,  upp 
ving  that  their  own  fall  was  prepa-  right,con8titutional  conduct,  by  their 
red  bjr  his,  and  involved  in  it.  Many  public  and  their  private  virtues,  have 
other  reasons  prevented  them  from  acquired  an  influence  in  the  coun- 
daring  to  look  their  true  situation  in  try,  the  people,  on  whose  favour  that 
the  face.  ♦  *  *  *  ♦  ♦  The  influence  depends,  will  never  be 
power  of  Mr  Pitt  was  vast  and  me-  duped  into  an  opinion,  that  such 
rited,  but  it  was  in  a  great  de^ee  greatness  in, a  Peer  is  the  despotism 
personal,  and  therefore   transient,  of  an  arhitocracy,  when  they  know 
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and  feel  it  to  be  the  pledge  of  their 
own  importance. 

"  I  am  no  friend  to  aristocracy,  in 
the  sense,  at  least,  in  which  that  word 
is  usually  understood.  If  it  were 
not  a  bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on  the 
supposed  ruin  of  the  Constitution,  I 
should  be  free  to  declare,  that,  if  it 
must  perish,  I  should  rather,  by  far, 
see  it  resolved  into  any  other  form, 
than  lost  in  that  austere  and  inso- 
lent domination.  But  whatever  my 
dislikes  are,  my  fears  are  not  from 
that  quarter." 

It  is  clear,  that  in  this  passage,  the 
writer  alludes  to  an  aristocracy  as« 
Buming  the  sole  functions  of  Govern- 
ment,—not  an  Engl  i8h,buta  Venetian 
aristocracy, — an  oligarchy  at  once 
shielding  itself  from  responsibility 
by  its  numbers,  and  overawing  the 

J>eople  by  its  dark  and  sullen  vio- 
ence.  The  power  to  which  he  al- 
ludes as  the  object  of  dread,  is  that 
of  a  faction  behind  the  throne.  It  is 
equally  clear,  that  even  Burke's  wis- 
dom mistook  the  true  hazard  of 
the  Constitution,  that  in  contempla- 
tiifg  the  power  of  an  intriguing  Court, 
he  overlooked  the  tyranny  otan  irre- 
sponsible populace;  that  in  guarding 
the  Constitutional  tree  ^om  the 
southern,  sicklr  breezes  of  Court 
patronage,  he  forgot  the  hurricane 
that  would  shatter  and  root  it  out  of 
the  ground.  But  even  his  saeacity 
may  be  forgiven  for  being  unable  to 
anticipate  Uie  horrors  of  revolution- 
ary rage.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  his 
humanity  that  he  was  yet  to  learn  the 
depths  of  the  popular  heart,  when 
convulsed  and  laid  open  by  the  sense 
of  uncontrollable  power ;  the  ter- 
rible deposits  of  the  revolutionary 
volcano,  when  once  shaken  and  kin- 
dled into  flame. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that 
during  this  entire  discussion,  the 
question  is  not  of  Whigs  or  Tories, 
according  to  their  later  qualities.  In 
Burke's  early  day,  the  Whigs  were 
but  another  name  for  the  landed  in- 
terest, for  the  ^reat  body  of  family 
and  fortune  ot  the  country ;  the 
habitual  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
claiming  to  be  all  but  the  hereditary 
governors  of  the  empire;  but  little 
connected  with  any  inferior  class  of 
the  State,  and  scarcely  recognising 
the  existence  of  the  populace ;  hol£ 
ing  the  highest  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  allegiance,  priestly  autho* 


rity  and  national  subordination ;  and 
no  more  dreaming  of  an  appeal  to 
the  multitude  for  the  support  of 
their  measures,  than  they  would  have 
dreamt  of  allying  them  with  their 
blood ;  a  genuine  English  aristocra- 
cy, doubtless  bearing  somewhat  of 
the  disqualifications  produced  by 
time  upon  all  thines  human,  per- 
haps too  proud  to  be  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  public  feelings,  too  fully 
satisfied  witn  their  ancient  posses- 
sion of  prosperity  to  think,  that  while 
all  went  well  witli  the  Peerage,  the 
nation  could  suffer  any  serious  evil ; 
and  too  fond  of  the  silk  and  ermine 
of  their  state  to  be  prepared  to  cast 
them  off,  and  grapple  with  those  new 
public  difiliculties  which  new  times 
were  bringing  on,  and  which  de- 
manded £e  whole  unembamassed 
muscle  and  activity  of  the  man. 
Still,  in  that  class,  there  was  a  great 
safeguard  for  the  Crown  and  the 
people ;  a  nobleness  more  of  mind 
than  even  of  rank;  an  embodying  of 
grave  manliness,  and  eenerous  and 
pure  principle,  derived  from  an  early 
superiority  to  the  motives  and  habits 
which  the  common  exigencies  of 
things  sometimes  impose  on  men 
struggling  through  the  obscurer  ways 
of  life ;  a  patrician  dignity,  which 
spread  from  the  manners  to  the  mind, 
and  if  it  did  not  give  full  security 
against  the  assumption  of  a  power 
beyond  their  right,  yet  prevented  all 
the  meaner  abuses  of  the  functions 
of  government, all  personal  and  petty 
tyranny,  all  Uie  baser  tamperings 
with  popular  corruption,  and  all  the 
ignoble  jealousy,  lirid  rancour,  and 
bloodthirsty  persecution  of  power 
suddenly  consigned  to  the  hands  of 
the  multitude. 
In  adverting  to  the  remedies  pro- 

gosed  for  the  renovation  of  the 
tate,  he  touches  upon  the  two 
grand  expedients,  which  are  noiv 
received  with  such  cheers.  Triennial 
Parliaments,  and  the  exclusion  of 
every  man  holding  office,  from  Par- 
liament His  language  on  those 
heating  topics,  shews  how  maturely 
he  had  formed  his  earliest  polidcal 
impressions. 

'*  If  I  wrote  merely  to  please  tlie 
popular  palate,  it  would  indeed  be 
as  little  troublesome  to  me  as  to  an- 
other,  to  extol  those  remedies  so  fa- 
mous in  speculation ;  but  to  which 
their  greatest  admirers  have  never 
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attempted  seriously  to  resort  in  prac* 
tice.  I  confess,  then,  I  have  no  sort 
of  reliance  upon  eitlier  a  Triennial 
Parliament,  or  a  Place  Bill.  With 
re^d  to  the  former,  perhaps  it 
might  rather  serve  to  counteract 
thMi  to  promote  the  ends  that  are 
promotea  hy  it  To  say  nothing  of 
the  horrible  disorders  among  the 

Feople  attending  frequent  elections, 
should  be  fearful  of  committing, 
every  three  years,  the  independent 
gentlemen  of  the  country  in  a  con- 
test with  the  Treasury.  It  is  easy  to 
see  which  of  the  parties  would  be 
ruined  first.  Whoever  has  taken  a 
careful  view  of  public  proceedings, 
so  as  to  ground  his  speculations  on 
his  experience,  must  have  observed 
how  prodigiously  greater  the  power 
of  Ministry  is  in  the  first  and  last 
Session  of  a  Parliament,  than  it  is  in 
the  intermediate  periods,  when  mem- 
bers sit  a  little  nrm  in  their  seats. 
The  evil  complained  of,  if  it  exists  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  would 
hardly  be  removed  by  a  triennial 
Parliament ;  for,  unless  the  influence 
of  Government  in  elections  can  be 
entirely  ttiken  away,  the  more  fre- 
quently they  return,  the  more  they 
will  harass  private  independence; 
the  more  generally  will  men  be  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  settled,  systema- 
tic influence  of  Government,  and  to 
the  resources  of  a  boundless  civil  list 
Certainly  something  may  be  done, 
and  ought  to  be  done,  towards  less- 
ening that  influence  in  elections. 
*#*••.  But  nothing  can  so 
perfectly  remove  the  evil,  as  not  to 
render  such  contentions,  too  fre- 
quently repeated,  utterly  ruinous, 
first  to  independence  of  fortune,  and 
then  to  independence  of  spirit  With 
great  truth,  I  may  aver,  that  I  never 
remember  to  have  talked  on  this 
subject  with  any  man  much  conver- 
sant with  public  business,  who  con- 
sidered short  Parliaments  as  a  real 
improvement  of  the  Constitution." 

He  next  examines  the  merits  of  a 
Place  Bill,  a  measure  which  unques- 
tionably will  be  one  of  the  favourite 
propoMls,  at  the  first  convenient 
season,  of  that  extravagant  and  angry 
faction,  which,  making  its  way  into 
public  influence,  through  the  late 
changes  of  Government,  and  follow- 
ing the  new  Ministry  in  their  march 
over  the  ruins  of  the  rival  Admini- 
strationi  are  now  turning,  knife  in 


hand,  upon  that  Ministry,  and  sum- 
moning the  populace  to  a  general 
assault  of  the  last  bulwarks  of  the 
Constitution. 

"  The  next  remedy,"  says  he,  *<  is 
a  Place  Bill.     The  same  principle 
guides  in  both;  I  mean,  that  is  en- 
tertained by  many,  of  the  infallibili- 
ty of  laws  and  regulations  in  ^e  cure 
of  public  distempers.    Without  be- 
ing as   unreasonably  doubtful,   as 
many  are  unwisely  confident»  I  will 
only  say,  that  this  also  is  a  matter 
very  well  worthy  of  serious  and 
mature  reflection.    It  is  not  easy  to 
foresee,  what  the  effect  would  be,  of 
disconnecting  with  Parliament  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  hold  civil 
employments,  and  of  such  mighty 
and  important  bodies  as  the  military 
and  naval  establishments.    It  were 
better,  perhaps,   that  they  should 
have  a  corrupt  interest  in  ue  forms 
of  the  Constitution,  than  that  they 
should  have  none  at  alL    This  is  a 
question  altogether  different  from 
the  disqualification  of  a  particular 
description  of  revenue  officers  from 
seats  in  Parliament,  or,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  lower  sorts  of  them  from 
votes  in  elections.     In  the  former 
case,  only  the  few  are  affected;  in 
the  latter,  only  the  inconsiderable. 
But  a  great  official,  a  great  profes- 
sional, a  great  military  and  naval  in- 
terest, ail  necessarily  comprehending 
many  people  of  the  first  weight, 
ability,  wealth,  and  spirit,  has  been 
gradually  formed  in  the  kingdom. 
Those  new  interests  muet  be  let  into 
a  share  of  representation;  else  pos- 
sibly they  may  be  inclined  to  de- 
stroy those  institutions   of  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  part^e. 
#  #  *  «  «    It  is  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  wisdom,  to  know  how  much 
of  an  evil  ought  to  be  tolerated ;  lest 
by  attempting  a  degree  of  purity  im- 
practicable in  degenerate  times  and 
manners,  Insteaa  of  cutting  off  the 
subsisting  ill  practices,  new  corrup- 
tions might  be  produced,  for  the 
concealment  and  security  of  the  old. 
It  were  better,  undoubtedly,  that  no 
induence  fit  all  should  affect  the 
mind  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
But,  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in 
my  opinion,  a  place  under  the  Go- 
vernment is  the  least  disgraceful 
to  the  man  who  holds  it,  and  by  far 
the  most  safe  to  the  country.    I 
would  not  shut  out  that  sort  of  in- 
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fluence  which  is  open  and  visible,  than  the  other ;  but  still  more  cheer- 
which  is  connected  with  the  dignity  log,  magnificent,  and  fruitful  of 
and  the  service  of  the  State ;  when  noole  thoughts  and  generous  pur- 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  poses.  When  he  spoke,  he  seemed 
influence  of  contracts,  of  subscrlp-  to  be  speaking,  not  for  the  time,  but 
tions,  of  direct  bribery,  and  of  those  for  the  benefit  of  centuries  to  come; 
innumerable  methods  of  clandestine  less  for  the  triumph  of  his  party, 
corruption,  which  are  abundantly  in  than  for  the  well  being  of  the  human 
the  hands  of  the  Court»and  which  will  race.  All  his  speeches  are  profound 
be  applied,  so  long  as  the  means  of  wisdom  administering  to  daily  prac- 
corruption,  and  the  disposition  to  be  tice.  The  House,  perpetually  as- 
corrupted,  have  existence  among  us.  tonished  by  tlie  opulent  variety  of 
Our  Constitution  stands  on  a  nice  his  knowledge,  by  his  sudden  illus- 
equipoise,  with  steep  precipices  and  trations,  gathered  from  every  art  and 
deep  waters  upon  all  sides  of  it  In  science,  oy  the  living  splendours 
removing  it  from  a  dangerous  lean-  which  he  caught  from  every  region 
!ng  towards  one  side,  there  may  be  of  human  research,  and  flashed  upon 
a  risk  of  oversetting  it  on  the  othe^.  the  subject  of  debate,  were  yet  more 
Every  project  of  a  material  change  astonished  by  the  practical  tendency 
in  a  Government  so  complicated  as  of  the  finest  efforts  of  his  imagination, 
ours,  combined  at  the  same  time  The  broadest  expansion  of  his  wings 
with  external  circumstances  still  was  never  suffered  to  whirl  him  be- 
more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  of  yond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.  His 
difficulties^  in  which  a  considerate  simplest  purpose  was  kept  steadily 
man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide,  in  view.  He  might  luxuriate  and 
a  prudent  man  too  ready  to  under-  sport  his  powers  in  the  realm  of 
take,  or  an  honest  man  too  ready  to  brilliant  abstraction  for  a  time,  but 
promise."  his  eye  never  wandered ;  he  struck 
The  rashness  of  the  Ministry  had  down  instantly  upon  the  point — and 
at  length  involved  them  in  general  at  once  dazzled,  delighted,  and  con- 
quarrel,  —  quarrel  with  America,  vinced.  It  had  been  said  that,  under 
quarrel  with  foreign  Powers,  and  Walpole*s  Ministry,  the  debates  were 
quarrel  at  home.  Wilkes,  the  printers  worthy  only  of  a  club  of  Dutch  bur- 
who  published  the  debates  in  Par-  gomasters ;  Burke  brought  back  the 
liament,  and  the  Mayor  and  Alder-  spirit,  which  should  never  have  de- 
men  who  were  imprisoned  for  re*  parted  from  an  assembly  of  freemen, 
sisting  the  authority  of  the  House  He  gave  the  debates  at  once  Attic 
of  Commons,  were  the  civil  antago-  elegance,  and  Attic  vigour.  Other 
nists.  In  every  conflict  with  them,  times  and  other  men  followed.  Vio- 
the  Ministry  were  worsted.  Burke  lent  faction  disturbed  the  tastes  of 
took  a  vigorous  share  in  those  per-  national  debate.  The  fierceness  of 
petual  debates,  and  he  made  con-  civil  struggle,  and  the  terrors  of  a 
tinual  progress  in  the  public  admi-  war  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
ration.  His  speaking  was  a  style  the  empire,  at  length  indisposed  men 
totally  new  to  the  House  and  the  na^  to  oratory.  Pitt  and  Fox  became 
tion.  But  two  eminent  orators  had  the  arbiters  of  the  House.  The  sim- 
appeared  in  Parliament  foracentury:  plicity  of  their  style  was  more  con- 
Bolingbroke,  rich,  dexterous,  and  flu-  genial  to  the  severe  and  trying  time, 
ent,  the  prince  of  rhetoricians :  Chat-  than  the  lavish  grandeur  and  poetic 
ham, condensed,pointed,and  brilliant,  magnificence  of  Burke.  But  his  tri- 
irregular  in  his  conceptions,  and  un-  uraph  has  returned.  The  speeches 
equal  in  his  efforts ;  but  when  he  of  the  great  Minister  and  bis  great 
put  forth  his  strength,  striking  with  rival  have  gone  down  with  them 
prodigious  power,  the  weight,  di-  to  the  tomb.  Burke's  have  assumed 
rectness,  and  fire  of  a  thunderbolt,  only  a  loftier  character  in  the  esti- 
But,  like  the  thunderbolt,  his  elo-  mation  of  all  men  since  his  death, 
quence  was  generated  by  the  storm.  They  are  the  study  of  every  mind 
and  fit  only  fur  the  storm.  Burke's  that  thirsts  to  drink  pure  political 
larger  scholarship  and  finer  phlJoso-  wisdom  from  one  of  its  highest  hu- 

8 by  produced  an  eloquence  not  less  roan  sources.    Their  spring  has  not 

uent  than  the  one,   or  less  vivid  sunk  into  the  grave ;  fed  by  nature 
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and  genius,  it  will  be  fresfa,  dear,  the  most  rainy  ^nd  storitty  seasoti 
and  healthful,  until  the  last  ages  of  that  has  been  known.  I  have  got  my 
the  national  mind.  wheat  into  the  ground  better  than 
The  fall  of  the  Rockingham  Minis-  some  others ;  that  is,  about  four- 
try  bad  displaced  Burke;  it  had  and-twenty  acres.  I  purposed  ha- 
done  more.  With  his  delicacy  of  ving  about  ten  more ;  but,  consider- 
taking  office,  under  the  slightest  pre-  ing  the  season,  this  is  tolerable."  He 
sumption  of  a  change  of  principle,  it  then  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  his  ex* 
had  nearly  disqualiGed   him  from  ploits  in  the  production  of  bacon ; 

gublic  service.  But  in  this  interval  enquires  to  what  weight  hogs  are 
e  possessed  all  the  substantial  gra-  capable  of  being  fed  in  Ireland,  and 
tifications  of  life.  His  seat  in  Par-  anticipates  victory  in  giving  the 
liament  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  weight  of  his  own ;  discusses  tbo 
exertion  suitable  to  his  studies.  In  market-prices  of  things,  and  explains 
general  society,  he  was  one  of  the  a  new  project  of  sowing  peas,  which 
leaders  of  all  that  was  intellectual,  is  to  save  a  fallow,  and  of  course 
His  almost  boundless  information,  make  a  handsome  return  to  the  pro- 
his  well-regulated  wit,  and  his  fine  jector,  &c.  But  he  soon  returned  to 
and  peculiar  mastery  of  all  that  was  more  congenial  occupations,  and  was 
graceful  or  vigorous  in  the  English  seen  in  Parliament,  standing  forth 
language,  gave  him  a  superiority  in  the  champion  of  common  sense  and 
conversation,  which  was  rendered  the  institutions  of  the  State.  His 
still  more  pleasing  by  the  uniform  love  of  political  quiet,  his  adherence 
kindness,  simplicity,  and  good-hu-  to  established  order,  and  his  prophe- 
mour  of  his  manners.  In  his  domes-  tic  fears  of  the  change  that  might  be 
tic  life  he  was  fortunate.  His  wife  wrought  upon  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
was  an  estimable  woman,  strongly  stitution,  by  rashly  tampering  even 
attached  to  him,  and  proud  of  his  with  any  of  its  externals,  were  not 
fame.  His  two  brothers  were  ami-  the  late  prejudices  of  his  political 
able  and  intelligent  men,  united  with  life,  but  the  original  principles  of  his 
him  in  close  u-iendship,  and  whom  moral  understanding.  On  a  peti- 
he  hoped  yet  to  advance  to  fortune,  tion,  so  early  as' 1772,  from  250 
He  had  purchased  with  his  paternal  Clergy  of  the  Establishment  against 
property,  and  by  a  sum  raised  on  subscription  to  the  Articles,  he  re- 
mortgage,  which  Lord  Rockingham  sisted  the  opinion  of  nearly  the  whole 
advanced,  Greeories,  a  house  with  of  his  friends,  and  spoke  directly 
some  land,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  against  the  point  of  petition.  "  I  can 
Beaconsfield.  There  he^rmeJ,  read,  comprehend,"  was  the  substance  of 
and  wrote.  In  London,  from  which  his  speech,  "  how  men  may  decline 
his  house  was  but  twenty-four  miles  entering  a  church  where  they  are  to 
distant,  he  mingled  with  the  highest  be  bound  by  a  declaration  of  their 
circles  of  active  life,  enjoyed  all  the  opinions.  Well,  then,  let  them  not 
concentrated  animation  and  ability  of  enter  it.  But,  if  it  is  important  that 
the  accomplished  and  opulent ;  and  a  church  should  have  any  settled  opi- 
in  Parliament  continually  indulged  nionsatall — and  who  shall  deny  this? 
his  genius,  and  enlarged  his  fame  by  — it  is  surely  important  that  those 
an  oratory,  which,  in  its  peculiar  opinions  should  be  distinctly  decla- 
spirit,  lias  never  found  a  superior.  red,  and  not  less  important  that  the 
It  has  been  remarked  as  a  charac-  ministers  and  teachers  of  that  church 
teristic  of  all  eminent  minds,  that  should  bo  faithful  transmitters  of  its 
whatever  pursuit  they  adopt,  they  tenets,  otherwise  the  church  may  be 
adopt  it  with  peculiar  vigour.  Burke,  paying  an  enemy,  and  the  people 
at  all  times  attached  to  a  country  may  be  listening  to  a  renegade.  But 
life,  was  a  farmer  in  the  intervals  of  while  the  petitioners  profess  to  bC" 
his  labours  as  a  statesman,  and  he  long  to  the  JSatablishment,  and  projit 
gave  himself  up  to  his  crops  with  a  bjf  it,  no  hardship  can  be  implied  in 
diligence  that  would  have  done  ho-  requiring  some  common  bond  of 
nour  to  a  man  who  had  never  strayed  agreement,  such  as  the  subscription 
beyond  the  farm-yard.  In  one  of  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  for  the 
his  letters  to  an  Irish  friend,  about  fidelity,  the  union, and  the  obedience 
1 7  7 1 ,  he  thus  mentions  his  successes  of  its  members." 
at  the  plough-tail  :^*'  We  have  had  But  every  trait  that  private  life 
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developed  in  this  admirable  mind, 
bore  tne  same  stamp  of  babitual 
value  for  tbe  common  sense  of  human 
nature.    His  principle  was  a  consi- 
derate respect  for  the  customs  of 
general  life,  and  a  persuasion  that 
Time,  their  founder,  was  a  wiser 
guide  than  Innovation,  their  over- 
thrower.   Burke's  humanity  had  en* 
cumbered   him  with   Barry,  after- 
wards the  well-known  and  eccentric 
painter.    He  had  sent  him  to  take 
the  range  of  the  Italian  schools,  and 
from  1765  to  1770  supported  him 
nearly  at  his  sole  expense.    Barry 
was  the  most  impracticable  of  men. 
He  possessed  some  vigour  of  con- 
ception in  his  art,  but  unfortunate- 
ly prepared  himself  for  perpetual 
iailure  by  a  perpetual  miscalculation 
of  his  powers.     He  revenged  his 
failure  with  the  public,  by  contempt 
for  the  public  taste,  and  cheered  his 
arrogance,  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin, 
by  pronouncing  that  the  success  of 
his  contemporaries  was  the  result  of 
intrigue.    His  vanity  and  stubborn- 
ness at  length  totally  alienated  him 
from  the  good  offices  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  his  determined  neglect  of  ap- 
pearances, and  intentional  roughness 
of  manner,  repelled  all  higher  patro- 
nage ;  and  gradually  exiling  himself 
from  the  society  in  which  his  talents 
might  have  given  him  a  place,  and 
abandoning  the  opportunies  of  the 
profession  oy  which  he  was  to  live, 
he  shrank  into  wolfish  solitude.   He 
still  lingered  out  some  bitter  years ; 
furious  at  being  taken  at  his  word ; 
furious  at  beinff  suffered  to  relinquish 
the  world,  which  he  affected  to  de- 
spise ;  and  furious  at  the  profession- 
al neglect  which  he  professed  to 
value  as  the  n^mp  of  his  superiority. 
Burke's  generous  friendship  adhered 
to  him  to  the  last,  supplying  his 
wants,   though    often    exposed    to 
slights,  and  through  good  report  and 
evu  report,  sheltering  the  remnant^ 
of  his  tame.  Barry  died  at  last,  worn 
out  by  a  perpetual  struggle  against 
the  calamities  which  he  summoned 
for  his  own  undoing,  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  evils  which  he  had  pulled 
down  upon  his  own  head.    He  had 
lived  in  projects,  and  in  projects  he 
died;   leaving  no  memorial  of  his 
powers,  but  the  frescoes  on  the  walls 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  fatal  proof 
of  the  extravagance  that  mingled 
with  his  most  fortunate  conceptions ; 
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dreaming  of  unattainable  triumphs, 
and  longing  but  for  another  jfear  to 
throw  all  living  excellence  into 
eclipse,  and  sit  down  by  the  side  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

Burke  corresponded  with  this  un- 
fortunate man,  while  he  waa  making 
the  tour  of  the  Italian  galleries ;  and 
his  letters  are  admirable  models  si- 
ternately  of  criticism  and  conduct 

In  one  of  these  he  says,  '*  With  re- 

Sftrd  to  your  studies,  vou  know,  my 
ear  Barry,  my  opinion.  I  do  not 
choose  to  lecture  you  to  death  ,*  but, 
to  say  all  I  can  in  a  few  woids,  it 
will  not  do  for  a  man  qualified  like 
you,  to  be  a  connoisseur  and  a 
sketcher.  You  must  be  an  artist; 
and  this  you  cannot  be,  but  by  draw- 
ing with  the  last  degree  of  noble  cor- 
rectness. Until  you  can  draw  beauty, 
with  the  last  decree  of  truth  and  pre- 
cision^ you  will  not  consider  yourself 
possessed  of  that  faculty.  This  power 
will  not  hinder  you  from  passing  to 
the  '  great  style'  when  you  please,  if 
your  character  should,  as  1  imagine 
it  will,  lead  you  to  that  style  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other.  But  no  man 
can  draw  perfectly,  who  cannot  draw 
beauty.  My  dear  Barry,  I  repeat  it 
again  and  again,  leave  off  sketching. 
Whatever  you  do,^nMA  t/." 

He  next  attempts  to  warn  this  un- 
manageable painter,  of  the  idh  habit 
of  attempting  every  thing  at  once. 
**  At  Rome,  you  are,  I  suppose,  ever 
still  io  much  agitated  by  the  profu- 
sion of  fine  things  on  every  side  of 
you,  that  you  have  hardly  had  time 
to  sit  down  to  methodical  and  regular 
study.  When  you  do,  you  will  cer- 
tainly select  the  best  parts  of  the  bett 
things,  and  attach  yourself  to  them 
wholly.  Permit  me,  onco  more  to 
wish  you,  in  the  beginning,  at  least, 
to  contract  the  circle  of  your  studies. 
The  extent  and  rapidity  of  your  mind 
carries  you  to  too  great  a  diversitf 
of  things,  and  to  the  completion  of  a 
whole  oefore  you  are  quite  master 
of  the  parts,  in  a  degree  equal  to  tbe 
dignity  of  your  ideas.  This  disposi- 
tion arises  from  a  generous  impa- 
tience, which  is  a  fault  almost  cha- 
racteristic of  great  genius.  But  it  is 
a  fault  never£eless." 

He  still  insists  with  the  zeal  of  a 
friend,  and  the  feelings  of  a  true 
jud^e  of  the  art,  upon  the  necessity 
of  nrst  acquiring  perfection  in  draw- 
ing.   Barry,  biuli  doubtleae,  in  his 
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v^ue  style,  talked  of  composing  all  be  in  it,  never  did,  and  never  can, 
kinds  of  subjects.  To  temper  this  hurt  the  merit  of  living  artists.  Quite 
vanity  of  the  idler,  Burke  gives  him  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion.  For  I 
the  advice  which  would  have  formed  have  ever  observed,  that  whatever  it 
the  artist.  "  I  confess,  I  am  not  much  be  that  turns  the  minds  of  men  to 
desirous  of  your  composing  many  any  thing  relative  to  the  arts,  even 
pieces,  for  some  time  at  least ;  com-  the  most  remotely  so,  brings  artists 
position  I  do  not  value  near  so  more  and  more  into  credit  and  re- 
highly  as  in  general.  I  know  none  pute.  And  though,  now  and  then, 
who  attempt,  who  tlius  do  not  sue-  the  mere  broker  and  dealer  in  such 
ceed  tolerably  in  thftt  part  But  that  things  runs  away  with  a  great  deal 
exquisite,  masterly  drawing,  which  of  the  profit,  yet,  in  the  end,  ingeni- 
is  the  glory  of  the  great  school  where  ous.  men  will  find  themselves  gamers 
Tou  are,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  by  the  dispositions  which  are  nou- 
lew,  perhaps  to  none  of  the  present  risbed  and  cherished  in  the  world  by 
age,  in  its  hiebest  perfection.  If  I  such  pursuits.*' 
were  to  indulge  a  conjecture,  I  The  advice  was  thrown  away, 
should  attribute  all  that  is  called  Barry's  ill-manners  and  discontented 
greatness  of  style  and  manner  of  spirit  had  soon  brought  him  into  col- 
arawing  to  this  exact  knowledge  of  lision  with  the  artists  and  persons 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  of  connected  with  the  arts  in  Rome, 
anatomy  and  perspective.  For,  by  Of  this  ho  complained  to  Burke,  but 
knowing  exactly  and  habitually,  seems  to  have  intimated  that  his  ac- 
without  the  labour  of  particular  and  quirements  would  be  benefited  in 
occasional  thinking,  what  was  to  be  consequence,  probably  by  the  seclu** 
done  in  every  figure  they  designed,  sion  which  he  thus  brought  upon 
they  naturally  attained  a  freedom  himself.  Burke's  letter  is  incompa- 
and  spirit  of  outline ;  because  they  rable,  as  a  manual  of  general  advice 
could  be  daring  without  being  ab-  to  all  who  must  mix  among  mankind, 
surd.  Whereas  ignorance,  if  It  be  To  the  fanciful  or  the  fastidious, — to 
cautious,  is  poor  and  timid ;  if  bold,  those  who  weakly  think  themselves 
it  is  only  blindly  presumptuous.  This  above  their  circle,  or  bitterly  con- 
minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  ceive  that  the  neglect  of  their  circle 
anatomy,  and  practical  as  well  as  is  to  be  averted  only  by  hostility,  and 
theoretical  perspective,  by  which  I  more  peculiarly  to  all  ranks  of  those 
mean  to  include  foreshortening,  is  irritable  races,  whose  life  must  be  a 
all  the  effect  of  labour  and  use  in  perpetual  run  under  the  fire  of  crl- 
particular  studies,  and  not  in  general  ticism.  The  motto  of  this  fine  docu- 
compositions."  ment  ought  to  be,  ^  Noetuma  ver* 

Barry,  it  appears,  had  fallen  into  gate  maim,  vereate  diuma*' 
the  habit  of  chai^ng  the  ill  success  **  Until  very  lately,  I  had  never 
of  his  art  on  the  contrivances  of  the  heard  any  thing  of  your  proceedings 
picture-dealers,  an  old  and  a  suflS-  from  others;  and  when  I  did,  it  was 
ciently  childish  topic  with  all  artists  much  less  than  I  had  known  from 
who  are  destined  to  obscurity.  Burke,  yourself; — that  you  had  been  upon 
with  his  usual  calmness  of  view,  ill  terms  with  the  artists  and  virtu- 
pointed  out  the  weakness  of  this  osi  in  Rome,  without  much  mention 
perpetual  tirade.  of  cause  or  consequence.    If  you 

**  You  have  given  a  strong,  and  I  have  improved   those   unfortunate 

fancy,  a  very  faithful,  picture  of  the  quarrels  to  your   advancement  in 

dealers  in  taste  with  you.    It  Is  very  your  art,  you  have  turned  a  very 

right  that  you  should  know  and  re-  disagreeable  circumstance  to  a  very 

mark  their  little  arts;  but,  as  fraud  capital  advantage.  However  you  may 

will  intermeddle  in  every  transaction  have  succeeded  in  this  uncommon 

of  life,  where  we  cannot  oppose  our-  attempt,  permit  me  to  suggest  to 

selves  to  it  with  effect,  it  is  by  no  you,  with  that  friendly  liberty  which 

means  our  duty  or  our  interest,  to  you  have  always  had  the  goodness  to 

make  ourselves  uneasy,  or  to  multi-  bear  from  me,  that  you  cannot  pos- 

ply  enemies  on  account  of  it.    In  sibly  always  have  the  same  success, 

particular,  you  may  be  assured,  that  with  regard  to  either  your  fortune  or 

the  traffic  in  antiquity,  and  all  the  your  reputation.    Depend  upon  it, 

enthusiasm,  folly,  or  fraud  that  may  that  you  will  find  the  same  compete 
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tions,  the  same  jealousiefl,  the  same 
arts  and  cabals,  the  same  emulations 
of  interest  and  fame,  and  the  same 
agitations  and  passions  here,  that  you 
have  experienced  in  Italy.  And  if 
they  have  the  same  effect  on  your 
temper,  they  will  have  just  the  same 
effect  on  your  interest,  and,  be  your 
merit  what  it  will,  you  will  never  be 
employed  to  paint  a  picture.  It  will 
be  the  same  'in  London  as  in  Rome, 
and  the  same  in  Paris  as  in  London, 
for  the  world  is  pretty  nearly  alike 
in  all  its  parts.  Nay,  though  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  little  inconvenience  to 
me,  1  had  a  thousand  times  rather 
you  should  ^x  your  residence  at 
Rome  than  here,  as  I  should  not  then 
have  the  mortification  of  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes,  a  genius  of  the  first 
rank  lost  to  the  world,  himself,  and 
his  friends;  as  I  certainly  must,  if 
you  do  not  assume  a  manner  of  act- 
ing and  thinking  here,  totally  differ- 
ent from  what  your  letters  from 
Rome  have  described  to  me. 

**  That  you  have  had  just  subjects 
of  indignation  always,  and  of  anger 
often,  I  do  noways  doubt ;  who  can 
live  in  the  world  without  some  trial 
of  his  patience  ?  But  believe  me,  m v 
dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  with  which 
the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are 
to  be  combated,  and  the  qualities  by 
which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us, 
and  we  reconciled  to  it,  are  modera* 
tion,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to 
others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of 
ourselves ;  which  are  not  qualities  of 
a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  possibly 
think  them;  but  virtues  of  a  great 
and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  dignifv 
our  nature  as  much  as  they  contri- 
bute to  our  repose  and  fortune. 
For  nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of 
a  well-composed  soul,  as  to  pass 
away  life  in  bickerings  and  litiga- 
tions, in  snarling  and  scuffling  with 
every  one  about  us.  Again  and 
again,  my  dear  Barry,  we  must  be  at 
peace  with  our  species;  if  not  for 
their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for  our 
own.  Think  what  my  feelings  must 
be,  from  my  unfeigned  regard,  and 
from  my  wishes  tnat  your  talents 
might  be  of  use ;  when  I  see  what 
the  inevitable  consequences  must  be, 
of  your  persevering  in  what  has 
hitherto  been  your  course,  ever  since 
I  knew  you;  and  which  you  will 
permit  me  to  trace  out  for  you  be- 
forehand. 
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**  You  will  come  here;  you  will 
observe  what  the  artists  are  doing; 
and  you  will  sometimes  speak  a  dis- 
approbation in  plain  words,  and  some- 
times by  a  no  less  expressive  silence. 
Bv  degrees  you  will  produce  some 
of  your  own  works.  They  will  be 
variously  criticised;  you  wUl  defend 
them;  you  will  abuse  those  who 
have  attacked  you;  expostulations, 
discussions,  letters,  possibly  chal- 
lenges, will  go  forward.  In  the 
meantime,  gentlemen  will  avoid  your 
friendship,  for  fear  of  being  engaged 
in  your  quarrels.  You  wiU  fall  into 
distresses,  which  will  only  aggravate 
your  disposition  for  further  quarrels. 
You  will  be  obliged,  for  mainte- 
nance, to  do  any  thmg  for  anybody^ 
your  very  talents  will  depart,  for 
want  of  hope  and  encouragement; 
and  you  will  go  out  of  the  world, 
fretted,  disappointed,  and  ruined. 

"  Nothing  but  my  real  regard  for 
you,  could  induce  me  to  set  those 
considerations  in  this  light  before 
you.  Remember,  we  are  born  to 
serve  and  to  adorn  our  country,  and 
not  to  contend  with  our  fellow-citi- 
zens; and  that  in  particular,  your 
business  is  to  paint,  and  not  to  dis- 
pute." ^he  prediction  was  true  to 
the  letter. 

Life  was  still  opening  upon  Burke. 
Every  year  urged  him  more  into 
public  fame.  He  spoke  on  all  great 
occasions  in  the  House.  The  vivid- 
ness and  power  of  his  fancy  was  be- 
coming constantly  more  effective, 
from  nis  constant  acquisition  of 
facts ;  a  consciousness  of  the  stand 
which  he  took  in  national  estima- 
tion, stimulated  him  to  indefatigable 
industry;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
period  which  generally  finds  the 
young  senator  still  trembling  on  the 
edge  of  debate,  Burke  had  passed  all 
his  contemporaries,  shorn  the  old 
leaders  of  party  of  their  laurels,  and 
by  universal  consent  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  Opposition. 

This  maturity  of  his  powers  had 
arrived  at  a  memorable  time.  The 
state  of  the  Empire  required  the 
highest  ability  in  the  Governors  of 
the  State,  and  gave  the  largest  scope 
for  all  the  attributes  of  political 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  eloquence 
in  the  Senate.  If  the  world  shall 
ever  become  virtuous  enough  to  de- 
serve a  developement  of  the  actual 
course  of  Providence  in  Uie  affairs 
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of  nations^  a  new  light  may  be  ascribed  some  share  of  the  extraor- 
thrown  on  the  whole  aspect  of  his-  dinary  ardour  with  which  he  adopted 
tory.  Events  remote^  trivial,  and  ob«  the  complaints  of  America.  That  his 
scure,  may  be  found  to  have  been  nature  disdained  corruption,  is  ac- 
the  origin  to  the  greatest  transac-  knowledged;  ^at  the  advocacy  of  a 
tions.  A  chain  of  circumstance  may  side  which  embarrassed  the  Minister, 
be  traceable  round  the  globe ;  and  was  the  established  service  of  Oppo« 
while  the  shortsightedness  of  the  sition,  is  a  maxim  which  will  not  be 
worldly  politician  deems  the  catas-  disputed  by  the  morals  of  Parlia- 
trophe  complete  and  closed,  its  ope-  ment;  and  thus  this  eminent  person 
ration  may  be  but  more  secretly  ex-  may  have  been  blamelessly  drawn  in 
tending,  to  envelope  a  still  larger  to  ^ive  his  support  to  pretensions, 
space,  and  exploae  with  a  more  which  his  calmer  reason  would  have 
dazzling  and  tremendous  ruin.  The  discovered  to  be  utterly  untenable, 
revolt  of  America  has  been  attributed  The  tea-duty,  of  all  pretexts  the 
to  the  attempt  to  lay  on  taxes  with-  most  trivial  for  a  great  insurrection- 
out  representation.  But  a  more  re-  ary  movement  against  a  protecting 
mote,  yet  substantial  ground  for  the  and  parent  state,  was  the  constant 
spirit  of  resistance,  was  to  be  found  topic  of  Ministers  and  Opposition, 
in  tfie  French  war  of  twenty  years  At  length  the  question  was  brought 
before.  At  that  period  the  colonists  to  an  issue,  by  a  proposal,  on  the  19th 
were  first  taught  their  use  in  the  of  April,  1774,  for  the  final  repeal  of 
field — the  advantages  of  natives  over  the  obnoxious  duty.  Burke  rose  in 
foreigners,  in  the  rarest  skirmishes—  reply  to  a  vehement  speech  on  the 
the  natural  strength  of  the  swamp.  Ministerial  side,  by  Wolfran  Corn- 
the  river,  and  the  thicket — the  utter  wall,  one  of  the  new  Lords  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  most  disciplined  Treasury.  It  is  said  that  a  consider- 
army  of  Europe  to  resist  the  famine  able  portion  of  this  reply  was  the 
and  inclemency  of  the  wilderness —  work  of  the  moment.  Of  course,  he 
aud  the  utter  raebleness  of  the  most  had  too  much  deference  for  the 
dexterous  tactics  before  the  simple  Hou8e,''and  too  much  regard  for  his 
activity  and  courage  of  t|ie  American  own  rank  there,  to  venture  so  im- 
hunter  on  his  own  ground.  Washing-  portant  a  question  altogether  upon 
ton  had  served  in  the  British  cam-  the  chance  impulses  of  the  hour, 
paigns  against  the  French  masters  of  But  its  direct  allusions  to  the  argu- 
the  chain  of  fortresses,  extending  ments  of  the  preceding  speidcer,  give 
from  Quebec  in  a  circle  to  the  west  unequivocal  proof  of  that  ready  and 
and  south,  through  the  forests;  and  rapid  seizure  of  circumstances,  which 
the  lesson  was  not  forgotten  by  him  forms  the  chief  talent  of  a  debater  in 
or  his  Yirffinian  countrymen.  It  un-  Parliament.  This  speech,  too,  has 
questionably  rendered  the  popula-  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  that 
tion  less  fearful  of  a  shock  with  even  has  been  preserved.  Its  effect  on 
the  mighty  power  of  England;  and  the  House  had  induced  several  of  the 
the  first  impulse  which  was  given  to  Members  to  take  notes,  and  from 
the  national  spirit,  by  the  first  ima-  those  the  speech  was  subsequently 
ginary  pressure  of  the  slightest  of  all  given  to  the  public  curiosity.  It 
national  bonds,  found  the  Americans  abounds  in  strong  appeals,  and  dex- 
falliog  back  upon  the  memories  of  terous  instances  of  language.  "  For 
their  successful  skirmishes,  and  not  nine  long  years,"  it  began,  <*  we  have 
unwilling  to  renew  the  stirring  times,  been  lashed  round  and  round  this 
when  the  lance  and  the  rifle  would  circle  of  occasional  arguments  and 
become  names  of  terror  in  the  hands  temporary  expedients.  We  have  had 
of  the  woodsman  once  more.  them  in  every  shape— we  have  look- 
Burke's  rank  in  the  House  natu-  ed  at  them  in  every  point  of  view, 
rally  induced  him  to  take  a  promi*  Invention  is  exhausted, — reason  ia 
nent  part  in  the  debates  on  America,  fatigued, — experience hasgivenjudg- 
But  he  had  an  additional  source  of  ment,  but  obstinacy  is  not  yet  con- 
knowledge  and  feeling,  in  his  person-  quered."  *  *  *  "  It  is  through 
al  connexion  with  the  State  of  New  your  American  trade  that  your  East 
York,for  which  he  had  been  appoint-  India  conquests  are  to  be  prevented 
ed  agent  in  1771.  It  is  not  improba-  from  crushing  you  with  their  bur- 
ble that  to  this  connexion  may  he  den.    They  are  ponderous  indeedj 
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and  iher  must  bave  that  great  coun* 
try  to  lean  on,  or  they  tumble  on 
your  head.  The  same  folly  has  lost 
you  the  benefit  at  once  of  the  West 
and  the  East.  This  folly  has  thrown 
open  the  folding^doors  to  contra- 
band. It  will  be  the  means  of  giving 
the  profits  of  the  trade  of  your  colo- 
nies to  every  nation  but  yourselves. 
Never  did  a  people  suffer  so  much 
from  a  preamble.  It  is  a  tax  of  so* 
phistry— a  tax  of  pedantry— a  tax  of 
disputation — a  tax  of  war  and  rebel- 
lion—a tax  for  any  thinff  but  benefit 
io  the  imposersy  or  satisfaction  to  the 
subject"  #  *  *  « I  pass  by  the 
use  of  the  King's  name  in  a  matter 
of  supply,  that  sacred  and  reserved 
right  of  the  Com  mons.  I  conceal  the 
ridiculous  figure  of  Parliament,  hurl- 
ing its  thunders  at  the  siffantic  re- 
bellion of  America,  and  then,  five 
days  after,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
those  assemolies  which  we  affected 
to  despise;  begging  themi  by  the 
intervention  of  our  Ministerial  sure- 
ties, to  receive  our  submission." 

From  those  keen  and  pointed  sen- 
tences, he  sometimes  spreads  into 
bold  and  rich  amplificauon.  "Let 
us,"  he  exclaims,  '*  embrace  some 
system  or  other,  before  we  put  an 
end  to  this  session.  Do  you  mean 
to  tax  America,  and  to  draw  a  pro- 
ductive revenue  from  her?  If  you  do, 
speak  out, — name,  fix  this  revenue, 
— settle  its  quantity,-^efine  its  ob- 
jects,— ^provide  for  its  collection,  and 
then  fight,  when  you  have  something 
to  fiffht  for.  If  you  murder,  rob ;  if 
you  kill,  take  possession ;  but  do  not 
appear  in  the  character  of  madmen 
as  well  as  assassins,  violent,  vindic- 
tive, bloody  and  tyrannical,  and  dl 
without  an  object." 

Lord  Caermarthen  had  remarked 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
America  was  at  least  as  much  repre- 
sented as  Manchester,  which  had 
made  no  complaint  of  a  want  so 
imaginary,  andf  that  the  Americans 
ought,  as  the  children  of  England,  to 
have  exhibited  somewhat  more  of 
the  spirit  of  filial  obedience.  Burke's 
forcible  and  brilliant  remark  on  this 
charge,  produced  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  the  whole  assembly. 

"  The  noble  lord,"  said  he,  "  calls 

the  Americans  our  children,  andsudi 

they  are.     But  when  our  children 

ask  for  bread,  shall  we  give  them  a 

.stone?    When  they  wish  to  assimi- 
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late  to  their  parent,  and  to  reflect 
with  a  true  filial  resemblance  the 
beauteous  countenance  of  British  li- 
bertv,  are  we  to  turn  to  them  only 
the  deformed  part  of  the  Britbh  Con- 
stitution ?  Are  we  to  give  tiiem  our 
weakness  for  their  strength,  our  op- 
probrium for  their  glory,  and  the 
slough  of  slavery,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for 
their  freedom  ?" 

Even  in  this  speech  he  strikes  s 
blow  at  the  political  metaphysics, 
which  the  later  and  more  glorious 
part  of  his  life  was  so  vigorously 
employed  in  exposing.  "  Those  are," 
said  he,  *'  the  arguments  of  states 
and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  thit 
schools.  But  if  intemperately,  un- 
wisely, fatally,  you  sophisticate  and 
poison  the  very  source  of  government 
oy  urging  subtle  deductions^  and  con- 
sequences odious  to  those  you  go- 
vern, from  the  unlimited  and  illimit- 
able nature  of  supreme  sovereignty, 
you  will  teach  them  by  these  means 
to  call  that  sovereignty  in  question. 
If  you  drive  him  hard,  the  boar  will 
turn  upon  the  hunters." 

This  speech  was  one  of  the  most 
signal  triumphs  of  the  orator.  The 
debate  had  been  long  and  tedious  ; 
the  members  had  gradually  thinned 
away  to  the  coffee-room,  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  house.  When  it 
was  told  that  Burke  was  on  his  legs, 
public  expectation  wasexdted,  but  it 
was  only  when  he  had  thoroughly  ' 
entered  on  his  subject,  that  the  re-  i 
ports  of  his  extraordinary  brilliancy  i 
on  that  night  suddenly  crowded  the 
house.  From  that  moment,  their  ex- 
pressions of  delight  were  incessant 
The  hearers  in  the  galleries  could  be 
scarcely  restrained  from  bursting 
out  into  loud  applause*  At  one  of 
tliese  hidden  and  powerful  turns 
with  which  the  speech  abounded, 
Lord  John  Townshend,  who  had  been 
familiar  with  all  the  leaders  of  debate, 
exclaimed,  *'  Good  heavens,  what  a 
man  is  this !  Where  could  he  have 
found  such  transcendent  powers!" 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  put 
an  end  to  Burke*s  representation  of 
Wendover.  But  he  had  given  proof 
of  qualities  which  made  his  presence 
necessary  to  his  party  in  the  House; 
and,  by  the  Rockingham  interest,  be 
was  returned  for  Malton.  But  he 
was  to  ascend  a  higher  step  in  po- 
pular distinctions.    While  he  had 
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scarcely  more  than  made  his  ac-  I  have  ever  had  a  clear  opinion, 
knowledgments    to    the    northern  and  have  ever  held  a  constant,  cor* 
electors,  a  deputation  from  Bristol  respondent  conduct,  that  this  superi- 
was  announced.    It  had  been  sent  orityisconsistentwithall  the  liberties 
by  a  strong  body  of  the  merchants,  which  a  sober  and  spirited  American 
to  propose  his  nomination  in  their  ought  to  desire.  I  never  mean  to  put 
city,  and  offered  to  bring  him  in  free  any  colonist,  or  any  human  being  in  a 
of  all  canvass  or  expense.    So  strik-  situation  not  becoming  a  freeman." 
ing  an  evidence  of  the  public  value  On  the  popular  claims  which,  at 
for  his  services  could  not  be  decli-  that  time,  were  echoed  and  re-echo- 
ned.    He  immediately  took  leave  of  ed  through  the  kingdom,  he  is  equal- 
Malton,  and  started  for  Bristol,  where  ly  bold — "The  distiDguishing  part 
be  arrived  only  (m  the  sixth  day  of  of  our  constitution  is  its  liberty.  To 
the  election.    There  was  no  time  to  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate,  seems 
be  lost ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  the  particular  duty  and  proper  trust 
wea^ess,  for  he  had  travelled  forty  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
hours  without  rest,  he  drove  to  the  mens.     But  the  liberty,  the   only 
hustings.    The  candidates  had  been  liberty  I  mean,  is  a  liberty  connected 
Lord  ulare  and  Mr  Brickdale,  the  with  order y  that  not  only  exists  along 
late  members,  with  Mr  Cruger,  a  with  order  and  virtue,  but  which 
considerable  merchant.    On  the  se*  cannot  exist  at  all  without  them.    It 
cond  day  of  the  poll,  Lord  Clare  had  inheres  in  good  and  steady  Govem- 
given  up  Uie  contest ;  Brickdale  bad  ment,  as  in  its  vital  principle.*' 
rendered  himself  unacceptable   to  At  the  close  of  the  poll,  which 
the  merchants,  and  they  determined  was  prolonged  with  unusual  perse- 
to  find  a  candidate  at  once  master  verance,  another  demand  was  made 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  on  his  political  fortitude,  by  that 
empire,  and  possessing  weight  in  question  of  pledges  which  has  fet- 
the  House.   The  deputation  had  im-  tered  so  many  of  the  '*  independents" 
mediately  set  out  for  London  in  of  our  own  day.    Cruger  had  made 
seardi  of  Burke ;  from  London  they  some  idle  admission  as  to  their  pow- 
had  followed  him  to  Yorkshire,  and  er  of  binding  the  candidate.     *'  I 
they  soon  had  the  mtification  of  wish,"  said  Burke  in  his  final  ad- 
seeing  him  returned  for  their  city.  dress,  **  that  topic  had  been  passed 
The  speech  which  he  addressed  to  by ;  at  a  time  when  I  have  so  little 
the  electors  on  his  arrival,  a  brief,  leisure  to  discuss  it."    He  then  pro- 
but  eloquent  exposition  of  his  poll-  ceeded  to  state  his  sentiments,  which 
tical  views,  shewed  at  the  instant  have,  till  one  fatal  period  of  change 
how  highly  his  friends  were  justified  in  everjr  thing,  formed  the  law  on 
in  his  selection.    America  was  now  the  subject.    <*  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
the  topic   upon  which   all   others  representative  to  sacrifice  his  re- 
turned, and  he,  of  course,  alluded  pose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions, 
to  it.    But  it  is  gratifying  to  have  to  his  constituents.  But  his  unbiass* 
his  explicit  declaration  that  he  never  ed  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his 
contemplated  the  rash  separation,  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not 
be  never  countenanced  the  unnatu-  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to 
ral  rebellion,  and  be  never  justified  any  set  of  men  living.    They  are  a 
the  insolent  denial  of  British  right,  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse 
which  formed  the  head  and  front  of  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable. 
American  offending.   **  I  have  held,"  Your  representative  owes  you,  not 
said  he  ''and  ever  shall  maintain,  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment; 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  unimpair-  and  he  betrays  instead  of  serving  you, 
ed  and  undiminished,  the  just,  wise,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 
and  necessary  constitutional  superi-  •  *  «  «  •     If  government  were  a 
ority  of  Qreat  Britain.    This  is  ne-  matter  of  will,  upon  any  side ;  yours, 
cessary  for  America,  as  well  as  for  without  question,  ought  to  be  supe- 
tie — I  never  mean  to  depart  from  it.  rior.  But  government  and  legislation 
"Whatever  may  be  lost  by  it,  I  avow  it.  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment. 
The  forfeiture  even  of  your  favour,  not  of  inclination.  And  what  sort  of 
if  by  such  a  declaration  I  could  for-  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  determi- 
feit  it,  never  will  make  me  disguise  nation  precedes  the  discussion ;  in 
my  sentiments  on  the  subject.    But  which  one  set  of  men  deliberatOi 
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and  another  decide ;  and  where 
those  who  form  the  conclusion  are 
perhaps  three  hundred  miles  distant 
from  those  who  hear  the  arguments? 
««*•**  Authoritative  instruc- 
tions, mandates^  which  the  member 
is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to 
obey;  these  are  things  utterly  un- 
known to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and 
which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mis* 
take  of  the  whole  order  and  tenor 
of  our  constitution.  Parliament  is 
not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from 
different  states,  and  with  hostile  in- 
terests, which  interests  each  must 
maintain  as  an  a^ent  against  other 
agents.  But  Parliament  is  a  delibe' 
rative  assembly  of  one  nation  with 
one  interest,  that  of  the  whole.  You 
choose  a  member  indeed ;  but  when 
you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  mem- 
ber for  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member 
of  Parliament." 

And  those  words  were  not  the  bra- 
vado of  a  man  secure  of  his  seat. 
He  acted  up  to  their  spirit,  even 
when  the  loss  of  his  seat  was  invol- 
ved in  the  action.  In  1780,  he  re- 
peated his  declaration — "  I  did  not 
obey  your  instructions.  No ;  I  con- 
formed to  the  instructions  of  truth 
and  nature,  and  maintained  your  in- 
terests against  your  opinions,  with 
a  constancy  that  became  me.    A  re- 

gresentative  worthy  of  you  ought  to 
e  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  to 
look  indeed  to  your  opinions.  But 
to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  must 
look  to,  five  years  hence.  I  was  not 
to  look  at  the  flash  of  the  day.  I 
knew  that  you  chose  me  in  my 

1>1ace,  along  with  others,  to  be  a  pil- 
ar of  the  State,  and  not  a  weather- 
cock on  the  top  of  the  edifice,  ex- 
alted for  my  levity  and  versatility; 
and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the 
shiftings  of  every  popular  gale." 

Election  jests  are  not  always  long 
lived.  But  Cramer's  deficiencies, 
in  comparison  with  Burke*s  public 
ability  as  a  speaker,  gave  rise  to  a 
burlesque  of  the  opulent  man  of 
trade,  which  is  still  memorable  at 
Bristol.  On  the  conclusion  of  Burke's 
fine  address,  Cruger  stood  up ;  but 
his  fount  of  eloquence  would  not 
flow.  At  length  the  genius  of  the 
counting-house  saved  him  from  utter 
silence.  '*  I  say  ditto  to  Mr  Burke,  I 
say  ditto  to  Mr  Burke!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, and  rushed  from  the  hustings,  in 
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a  general  roar  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. 

Burke*8  definition  of  the  duties  of 
a  member  of  Parliament,  with  which 
he  closed  his  speech,  shows  how  lit- 
tle he  shared  in  the  extravagances  of 
his  time  or  our  own.  It  is  aa  appli- 
cable to  this  hour  as  it  was  to  the 
moment  when  it  was  first  bailed  by 
every  lover  of  legitimate  freedom. 
''  To  be  a  good  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, is,  let  me  tell  you,  no  easy 
task;  especially  at  this  time,  when 
there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  run 
into  the  perilous  extremes  of  eervile 
compliance  or  wild  popularity.  To 
unite  circumspection  with  rigour  is 
absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  We  are  now  mem- 
bers for  a  rich  commercial  city,  that 
city  is,  however,  but  a  part  of  a  rich 
commercial  nation,  the  interests  of 
which  are  various,  multiform,  and 
intricate.  We  are  membera  for  that 
great  nation,  which  itself,  however, 
is  but  a  part  of  a  great  empire,  ex- 
tended by  our  virtue  and  our  fortune 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  east.and 
the  west.  All  these  wide-spread  in- 
terests must  be  considered,  must  be 
compared,  must  be  reconciled,  if 
possible.  We  are  members  for  a  free 
country,  and  surely  we  all  know, 
that  the  machine  of  a  free  country  is 
no  simple  thing ;  but,  as  intricate  and 
as  delicate  as  it  is  valuable.  We  are 
members  in  a  great  and  ancient  mo- 
narchy. And  we  munt  preserve  reU^ 
giously  the  true  legal  rights  of  the 
sovereign,  which  form  the  keystone 
that  binds  together  the  noble  and 
well-constructed  arch  of  our  empire 
and  our  Constitution." 

A  history  of  public  questions  might 
be  a  work  worthy  of  some  great  be- 
nefactor to  his  country,  ft  would 
show  the  perpetual  facility  with 
which  the  public  mind  may  be  fruit- 
lessly disturbed.  The  guilty  dexte- 
rity with  which  popular  imposture 
may  inflame  popular  passion;  and 
the  utter  absurdity  with  whidi  na- 
tions may  be  impregnated,  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  giving  them- 
selves credit  for  supreme  wisdom ; 
the  whole  forming  a  great  legacy  of 
political  common  sense  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  future.  An  extract  from 
the  follies  of  the  fathers,  for  an  anti- 
dote to  the  crimes  of  posterity. 

Witiiintiie  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
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teenUi  century,  the  visitations  of  this 
periodip  frenzy  thickened.  Frederic 
and  the  Seven  Years'  War  roused 
every  talker  in  England  into  angry  elo- 
cution, and  the  man  was  pronounced 
an  enemy  to  his  country  who  could 
doubt  the  cause  of  Prussia.  This  ab- 
surdity had  its  day.  The  public 
fever  cooled  away,  and  men  were 
astonished  at  their  4)  wn  extravagance. 
The  Middlesex  elections  next  disco- 
vered the  organ  of  political  frenzy 
in  the  public  brain.  The  nation  was 
instantly  in  a  paroxysm.  Every  man 
was  an  orator,  and  every  orator  ex- 
claimed, that  all  past  hazards  were 
nothing  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the 
hour ;  what  was  life  without  liberty, 
and  what  was  liberty  without  the 
power  of  election.  England  saw  this 
day  pass  too,  and  the  chief  miner  lay 
aside  the  match  which  he  had  been 
BO  long  waving  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  shelter  himself  in  an  opulent 
sinecure,  and  laugh  at  the  dupes 
whose  clamour  had  been  its  pur- 
chase. The  American  question  next 
roused  the  multitude.  The  whole 
host  of  obscure  politicians  were  in- 
stantly awakened  in  their  retreats, 
and  poured  forth,  brandishing  their 
rusty  and  uncouth  weapons  for  the 
colonies.  Every  factious  clamour 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic  was  echoed 
from  our  shores  with  either  a  shout 
of  applause  or  a  groan  of  sympathy. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in- 
flamed themselves  into  the  concep- 
tion that  the  hourly  fate  of  England 
waa  hung  in  the  balance  of  America. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
imbued  themselves  with  American 
politics  until  the  English  complexion 
nad  vanished  from  their  features, 
and  they  actually  saw  nothing  in  sul- 
len ingratitude,  but  generous  resist- 
ance, and  in  a  rash,  unjustifiable,  and 
godless  determination  to  throw  off 
all  the  ties  of  duty,  kindred*  and 
Bwom  allegiance,  but  a  heroic  and 
English  repulsion  of  tyranny.  We 
see,  and  we  should  see  it  with  a  na- 
tural alarm  at  the  power  of  political 
illusion,  the  extent  to  which  this  fan- 
tastic folly  usurped  over  the  higher 
minds  of  England.  We  may  well 
shrink  at  the  strength  of  the  whirl- 
pool when  we  see  it  sweeping  Burke 
and  Chatham  round,  througn  every 
circle  but  the  last,  and  those  most 
mascular  minds  of  the  empire,  barely 
making  their  escape  from  being  ab- 
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sorbed  and  sunk  in  the  common 
gulf  of  national  perversion.  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  the  next  crisis  of 
the  public  folly.  Its  cry  rang  through 
the  empire,  until  the  whole  tribe  of 
loose  politics,  the  general  living  dis- 
contents, the  incurable  bittemessea 
against  all  government,  the  aliena- 
tions from  all  rule,  the  whole  fretful 
accumulation  of  imaginary  wrongs, 
imaginary  rights,  and  imaginary  pa- 
naceas for  all  the  common  difficulties 
of  mankind,  were  marshalled  at  the 
sound  of  that  voice  of  evil.    Other 
and  more  disciplined  forces  soon 
joined  to  swell  that  levy.  The  priest- 
hood sounded  the  trumpet  from  their 
altars.    The  armed  banditti  of  Irish 
faction,  long  trained  by  mid- day  in- 
sults to  all  authority,  and  midnight 
usurpation  of  all  power,  moved  at 
the  nead  of  the  insurrection,  and 
Parliament  was  stormed.   The  great 
body  of  the  English  nation  must  be 
exonerated,  in  this  instance,  from 
the  guilt  of  the  act,  if  they  shall  yet 
be  compelled  to  share  deeply  in  the 
misfortune  of  its  consequences.  But 
the  battle  was  not  now  fought  upon 
the  old  ground.    The  nation  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  contest,  and  reser- 
ved only  to  be  delivered  over  in  fet- 
ters to  the  conqueror.    The  battle 
was  fought  not  in  Parliament,  but' 
in  the    Cabinet.    The  weapons  of 
English  allegiance,  virtue,  and  wis- 
dom,  were   petition    and    remon- 
strance. The  weapons  of  Popish  am- 
bition were  open  and  hourly  mur- 
der, pitiless  conflagration,  notorious 
bands  of  blood,  the  curses  of  a  furious 
superstition,  the  triumphings  of  un- 
punished insurrection,  insolent  ap- 
peals to   foreign  Powers,  and  the 
traitorous  menaces  of  national  sepa- 
ration.   The  walls  of  the  Cabinet, 
impregnable  to  the  weapons  of  Con 
stitutional  entreaty,  broke  diowa  in- 
stantly before  the  assaults  of  un- 
constitutional force.    For  this  emer 
gency  there  was  but  one  resource ; 
and  it  is  in  no  tendency  to  undue 
homage,  that  we  pronounce  that  re- 
source to  be  Religion.  If  t^at  Cabl 
net  had  but  remembered  that  there 
was  a  Providence  above  them,  they 
would  never  have  shrunk  from  the 
fullest  trial  of  the  strengtli  of  Eng- 
land against  the  guilty  fury  of  Popisn 
faction,  with  all  its  allies  of  treason, 
rapine,  and  infidelity.  Manfullv,  can- 
didly, and  wisely,  they  would  have 
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reftisted  the  madness  of  the  hour,  and 
their  resistance  would  have  been 
triumphant;  they  would  have  been 
at  this  moment  in  possession  of 
power,  if  to  the  champions  of  the 
cause  of  God,  the  gratifications  of  hu- 
aan  power  are  wwdi 

caiauiirtoBi  vtfw  givwtw  on  bcrfni] 
moment  to  momoity  and  which  seem 
to  deepen  only  into  the  bloody  vista 
of  civil  war;  and  with  the  whole  vast 
and  high-minded  population  of  the 
British  Empire  rejoicing  in  their  au- 
thority, and  supporting  them  with  its 
irresistible  strength,  they  would  have 
wielded  the  affairs  of  England  and 
the  world  until  they  were  gathered 
in  elory  to  their  graves. 

This  illusion  will  pass  away,  like 
all  that  went  before.  But  it  will  not 
pass  away  with  the  impunity  of  the 
past  follies.  It  has  been  tinged  with 
crime,  a  dash  of  blood  and  treason 
has  been  flung  on  the  national  cha- 
racter, which  will  not  be  bleached 
away  by  the  common  operation  of 
time.  There  is  a  stain  on  the  floor 
of  that  Cabinet  which  will  tell,  to  the 
remotest  age,  the  spot  where  the  dag- 

fer  was  driven  into  the  side  of  the 
/Onstitution.  Evil  days  are  coming, 
evil  days  have  come.  Who  tallcs  now 
of  the  majesty  of  public  deliberation  ? 
Who  thinks  now  of  the  dignity  of 
hails,  which  once  echoed  to  the  no- 
blest aspirations  of  human  wisdom, 
philosophy,  and  courage  ?  Or  who 
thinks  of  their  old  sacredness  with- 
out thinking  of  the  Capitol  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  Goth  and  the  Gaul, 
the  ferocious  sons  of  the  forest  and 
the  swamp,  playing  their  savage  gam- 
bols, plucking  the  Roman  Senator 
by  the  beard,  from  bis  curule  chair, 
rending  the  ivory  sceptre  from  hia 
h«iy[? 

Burke's  speech  on  American  affairs, 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1775,  is  record- 
ed as  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
displays  of  ability.  In  the  general 
resistance  of  the  Ministry  to  all  pro- 
posals of  treating  with  the  Colonies, 
and  the  general  inefliciency  of  Oppo- 
sition to  concoct  even  any  plausible 
measure,  the  task  fell  upon  Burke, 
and  he  employed  himselfin  framing 
the  memorable  "  Thirteen  Articles," 
which  were  to  be  the  purchase  of 
national  tranquillity.  The  project 
belonged  to  party;  it  was  of  course 
extravagant;  and  the  result  wan,  of 
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course,  failure.      Rash  conciliation 


naturally  inflames  the  malady  which 
it  proposes  to  cure ;  America  pro- 
ceeded in  her  rebellion,  onlv  the 
more  fortified  by  the  knowledge 
that  she  had  active  parttaans» and  ia^ 


aa^  bvt  tiw  apeedi  has  still  a  high 
value  as  an  example  of  eloquence, 
and  as  a  depository  of  that  monl 
wisdom,  which  embalms  the  most 
temporary  and  decaying  subjects  of 
the  great  orator.  We  shall  give  a 
few  of  the  detached  and  characteristic 
sentences.  *  ♦  •  ♦  "I  have  no  very 
exalted  opinion  of  paper  aovenmaU, 
nor  of  any  politics  in  which  theplu 
is  to  be  wholly  separated  from  tiie 
execution.  *  •  •  *  Public  caismitj 
is  a  mighty  leveller ;  and  there  are 
occasions  when  any,  even  the  slight- 
est, chance  of  doin^  good  most  he 
laid  hold  on,  even  by  the  most  in- 
considerable person.  *  •  *  •  The 
proposition  is  peace.  Not  pence 
through  the  medium  of  war.  Not 
peace  to  be  hunted  through  thel> 
byrinth  of  intricate  and  endless  ne- 
gotiations. Not  peace  to  arise  out 
of  universal  'discord,  fomented  on 

Srinciple  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
[ot  peace  to  depend  on  the  juridi- 
cal determination  of  perplexingqaei- 
tions;  or  the  precise  marking  tiie 
shadowy  boundaries  of  n  complex  gih 
vemment.  It  is  simple  peace,  sought 
in  its  natural  course,  and  in  its  or- 
dinary haunts.  It  is  peace,  sought 
in  the  spirit  of  peace.  *  *  •  «  R^ 
fined  poiicy  ever  has  been  the  parent 
of  confusion,  and  ever  will  be,  m 
long  as  the  world  endures.  Plain 
good  intention,  which  is  as  eanly  d»- 
covered  at  the  first  view  as  fraud  it 
surely  detected  at  laat,  is  of  do 
mean  force  in  governing  mankind. 
Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a  heal- 
ing and  cementing  principle.  *  *  ** 
Great  and  acknowlcjdged  force  is 
not  impaired  in  either  effect  or 
opinion  by  an  unwillingness  to  exert 
itself.  The  superior  power  may 
,  offer  peace  with  honour  and*^rith 
safety:  Such  an  offer,  from  luch  s 
power,  will  be  attributed  to  magna- 
nimity. But  the  concessions  of  the 
weak  are  the  concessions  of  fear. 
When  such  a  one  is  disarmed,  ha  ia 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  superiori 
and  he  loses  for  ever  that  time  and 
those  chances,  which,  as  they  happ^a 
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to  all  men,  are  the  strefigth  and  re- 
sources of  all  inferior  power.  *  •  • 
I  look  on  force,  not  only  as  an  odi- 
ous, but  a  feeble  instrument,  for  pre- 
serving a  people  so  numerousi  so 
growing,  and  so  spirited  as  this,  in  a 
profitable  and  subordinate  connexion. 
First,  the  use  of  force  alone  is  but 
temporary.  It  may  subdue  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  it  does  not  remove  the  ne- 
cessity of  sttbduinff  again*  A  nation 
io  not  governed,  wnicn  is  perpetually 
to  be  conquered.  My  next  objection 
is  its  tmcertainty.  Terror  is  not  al- 
ways the  effect  of  force,  and  an  ar- 
mament is  not  a  victory.  If  you  do 
not  succeed,  you  are  without  re- 
source. For,  conciliation  failing, 
force  remains ;  but  force  failing,  no 
further  hope  of  conciliation  is  left 
Power  and  autiiority  are  sometimes 
bought  by  kindness)  but  they  can 
never  be  begged  as  alms,  by  an  im- 
poverished and  defeated  violence. 
A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that 
you  impair  t/ie  objict  by  your  very 
endeavours  to  preserve  it.  The 
thing  you  fought  for  is  not  the  thing 
which  you  recover ;  but  depreciated, 
sunk,  wasted,  and  consumed  in  tiie 
contest." 

His  remark  on  the  state  of  society 
in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Ameri- 
ca, unqaestionably  true  as  it  is,  may 
give  some  insight  into  the  grounds 
of  their  present  dispute  with  the 
Northern,  and  of  that  original  and 
native  diffsreace  which  must  end  in 
national  struggle.  "  In  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  they  have  a  vast 
Biultitiide  of  slaves.  Where  this  is 
the  case  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
tiiose  who  are  free,  are  by  far  the 
most  proud  and  jealous  of  their 
freedom.  Freedom  to  them  is  not 
only  an  enjoyment^  but  a  kind  of 
rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there 
that  freedom^  as  in  countries  where 
it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  as  broad 
and  general  as  tiie  air,  may  be  unit- 
ed with  much  abject  toil,  with  great 
misery^  with  all  the  exterior  or  ser- 
vitude. Liberty  looks  among  them, 
like  something  more  noble  andliberal. 
I  do  not  mean  to  commend  the  su- 
perior morality  of  this  septiment, 
which  has  at  least  as  much  pride  as 
virtue  in  it;  but  I  cannot  alter  the 
nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so ;  and 
the  people  of  the  Southern  Colonies 
are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  a 
higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit,  at- 


tached to  Liberty,  than  those  to  the 
Northward.  Such  were  all  the  an- 
cient commonwealths;  such  were 
our  Gothic  ancestors;  such  in  our 
days  were  the  Poles ;  and  such  will 
be  all  roasters  of  slaves,  who  are  not 
slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people, 
the  haughtiness  of  domination  com- 
bines with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  for- 
tifies it,  and  renders  it  invincible." 

His  eloquent  observation  on  the 
general  taste  for  legal  studies  which 
predominated  in  America^  is  true  to 
fact  and  nature.  **  Whed  great  ho- 
nours and  great  emoluments  do  not 
win  over  this  knowledge  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  it  is  a  formidable 
adversary  to  government  Abeuni 
Miudia  in  mores*  This  study  renders 
men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous, 

? prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defence, 
uU  of  resources.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  people,  more  simple  and  of 
a  less  mercurial  cast,  Juage  of  an 
ill  principle  in  government  only  by 
an  actual  grievance ;  here  tihey  anti- 
cipate the  evil  and  judge  of  the  ores* 
sure  of  the  grievance  by  the  baoness 
of  the  principle.  They  augur  mis- 
government  at  a  distance,  and  snuff 
the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every 
tainted  breeze."  ♦  *  ♦  *«  Three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between 
you  and  the  colonies.  No  contri- 
vance can  prevent  the  effect  of  tiiis 
distance  in  weakening  government 
Seas  roll  and  months  pass  between 
the  order  and  the  execution.  And 
the  want  of  a  speedy  explanation  of 
a  single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a 
whole  system.  You  have  indeed 
winged  Ministers  of  vengeance,  who 
carry  your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to 
the  uttermost  verge  of  the  sea.  But 
there  a  power  steps  in,  which  limits 
the  arrogance  of  raging  passions^nd 
furious  elements,  and  says,  '  So  far 
Shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further !'  Who 
are  you  that  should  fret  and  rage, 
and  bite  the  chains  of  nature  ?" 

His  anticipation  of  the  results  that 
must  yet  follow  from  the  extension 
of  the  colonies,  through  the  western 
lands  of  America,  is  probably  not 
far  from  its  fulfilment,  though  the 
sea-shore  States  have  abandoned 
their  allegiance.  **  You  cannot  sta- 
tion garrisons  in  every  part  of  those 
deserts.  If  you  drive  the  people 
from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on 
their  annual  tillage,  and  remove  with 
their  flocks  und  herds  to  another* 
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Many  of  the  people  in  the  back  set-  tropbe  to  old  Lord  Bathunt  on  the 
tlements  are  already  little  attached  progress  of  the  Colonies  to  maturity 
to   particular   situations.     Already  within  his  lifetime,  and  the  nervous 
they  have  topped  the   Apalachian  description  of  the  early  Tigour  of 
mountains.   Thence  they  behold  be-  their  commercial  and  maritime  pur- 
fore  them  an  immense  plain,  one  suits.    These  are  probably  familiar 
vast  rich  level  meadow,  a  square  of  to  the  lovers  of  Eoglish  eloquence, 
iive  hundred  miles.    Over  this  they  But   every  portion  of  the  speech 
would  wander  without  a  possibility  abounds  with  noble  iUustrationB^and 
of  restraint;  they  would  change  their  lavish  command  of  classic  laneuage. 
manners  with  their  habits  of  life ;  In  allusion  to  the  undoubted  fact) 
would  soon  forget  a  government  by  that  the  true  way  to  secure  a  re- 
which  they  were  disowned ;  would  venue  is  to  begin,  not  by  fiscal  regu- 
become  hordes  of  English  Tartars,  lations,  but  by  making  the  people 
and  pouring  down  upon  your  fron-  masters  of  their  own  wealth,  he  aud- 
tiers  a  fierce  and  irresistible  cavalry,  denly  starts  from  the  simplest  form 
become  masters  of  your  governors  of  the  statement,  into  various  and 
and  couilsellors,  your  collectors  and  luminous  figures.    "  What,  safs  the 
comptrollers,  and  of  all  the  slaves  financier,  is  peace  to  us,  without 
that  adhered  to  them.    Such  would,  money.    Your  plan  gives  us  no  re 
and  in  no  long  time  must  be,  the  ef-  venue.    Yes,  but  it  does,  for  it  ae- 
foct  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a  cures  to  the  subject  the  power  of  re- 
crime,  and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  fusal,  the  first  of  all  revenues.   Ei- 
command  and  blessing   of  Provi-  perience  isacheat,  and  factaliAr.if 
dence,  increase  and  multiply."  this  power  in  the  subject  of  propor- 

Towards  the  close  of  this  great  tioning  his  grant,  or  of  not  granting 
performance,  he  lays  down  the  prin-  at  all,  n as  not  been  found  the  richest 
.ciple,  (so  adverse  to  that  of  the  en-  mine  of  revenue  ever  discovered  by 
thusiasts  for  new  constitutions,)  that  the  skill  or  the  fortune  of  man.  It 
in  all  things,  even  in  freedom,  we  does  not  indeed  vote  you  any  paltry, 
must  consider  the  price,  and  settle  or  limited  sum.  But  it  gives  the 
with  ourselves  how  far  we  may  be  strong-box  itself,  the  fund,  the  bank, 
satisfied  with  what  is  attainable,  from  which  only  revenues  can  arise 
"  Although  there  are  some  among  among  a  people  sensible  of  freedom, 
us  who  think  our  constitution  wants  Posita  luditur  area.  Most  may  be 
many  improvements  to  make  it  a  taken  where  most  is  accumulated, 
complete  system  of  liberty,  perhaps  And  what  is  the  soil  or  climate  where 
none  who  are  of  that  opinion  would  experience  has  not  uniformly  proved, 
think  it  right  to  aim  at  such  improve-  that  the  voluntary  flow  of  heaped  up 
ment  by  disturbing  bis  country,  and  plenty,  bursting  from  the  weight  of 
risking  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  its  own  luxuriance,  has  ever  rua 
bim.  In  every  arduous  enterprise  with  a  more  copious  stream  of  refe- 
we  consider  what  we  are  to  lose,  as  nue,  than  could  be  squeezed  from 
well  as  what  we  are  to  gain;  and  the  dry  husks  of  oppressed  indi- 
the  more  and  better  stake  of  liberty  gence  by  the  straining  of  all  the  po- 
every  people  possess,  the  less  they  litical  machinery  in  the  world  ?** 
will  hazard  in  a  vain  attempt  to  During  this  anxious  period,  while 
make  it  more.  These  are  the  cords  all  the  elements  of  public  lif^  were 
of  a  man.  Man  acts  from  adequate  darkening,  and  the  tempest  which 
motives  relative  to  his  interest,  and  began  ivAmerica  threatened  to  make 
not  on  metaphysical  speculations,  its  round  of  the  whole  European 
Aristotle,  the  great  master  of  rea-  horizon,  Burke  found  leisure  and 
soning,  cautions  us,  ahd  with  great  buoyancy  of  spirit  for  the  full  en- 
weight  and  propriety,  against  this  joyment  of  society.  He  was  atill 
species  of  delusive  geometrical  ac-  the  universal  favourite.  Even  John- 
curacy  in  moral  arguments,  as  the  son,  adirerse  as  he  was  to  him  in  po- 
most  fallacious  of  all  sophistry."  litics,  and  accustomed  to  treatall  ad- 

In  these  fragments,  the  object  has  versaries,  on  all  occasions,  with  rough 

been  exclusively  to  extract  the  max-  contempt  or  angry  sarcasm,  smooth- 

ims  of  political  truth.    The  passages  ed  down  his  mane,  and  drew  in  bis 

of  oratorical  beauty  have  been  passed  talons  in  the  presence  of  Burke.  On 

by ;  among  the  rest,  that  bola  apos«  one  occasion,  when  Goldsmith,  in  hli 
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vag^e  style,  talked  of  the  impossibi- 
lity  of  living  in  iDtimacy  with  a  per- 
son having  a  different  opinion  on  any 
Erominent  topic,  Johnson  rebuked 
im  us  usual.  "  Wliy,  no.  Sir.  You 
must  only  shun  the  subject  on  which 
you  disagree.  For  instance,  I  can 
live  very  well  with  Burke.  I  love 
bis  knowledge,  his  genins,  his  diffu- 
sion and  affluence  of  conversation. 
But  I  would  not  talk  to  him  of  the 
Rockingham  party." 

In  his  reserve  upon  this  topic, 
Johnson  probably  meant  to  exhibit 
more  kindness  than  met  the  ear,  for 
the  Rockingham  party  had  become 
the  tender  point  of  Burke's  public 
feelings.  That  party  had  been  ori- 
ginally driven  to  take  refuge  under 
Its  nominal  leader,  by  the  mere  temp- 
tation of  high  Whig  title,  hereditary 
rank,  and  Targe  fortune.  But  the 
Marquis  had  been  found  inefficient 
or  unlucky,  and  his  parliamentary 
weight  diminished  day  by  day.  Burke 
still  fought,  kept  actual  ruin  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  signalized  himself  by  all 
the  vigour,  zeal,  and  enterprise  of  an 
invincible  debater.  But  nothing 
could  resist  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces ;  the  party  must  change  its  leader, 
or  give  up  its  arms.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  Marquis  proposed  a  total 
secession  from  Parliament.  To  this 
proposal  Burke,  with  due  submis- 
sion, ^ve  way,  but  accompanied  his 
acquiescence  with  a  letter,  in  which, 
in  stating  his  reasons  for  retreat,  he 
80  strikingly  stated  the  reasons  for 
the  contrary,  that  the  Marquis  chan- 
ged his  opinion  at  once ;  and  the  field 
was  retained  for  a  new  trial  of 
fortune.  Burke's  impression,  doubt- 
lesBy  was,  that  nothing  is  capable  of 
being  gained,  though  every  thing 
may  be  lost,  by  giving  up  the  con- 
test; that  nothing  is  sooner  forgot* 
ten  than  the  public  man  who  is  no 
longer  before  the  public  eye;  and 
that,  whatever  the  nation  may  disco- 
ver in  vigorous  resistance,  it  will 
never  discover  courage  in  flight,  or 
wisdom  in  despair. 

His  opinion  on  this  point  was 
touched  on  in  a  subsequent  conver- 
sation with  his  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  *'Mr  Burke,  I  do  not 
mean  to  flatter,"  said  Sir  Joshua, 
"  but  when  posterity  reads  one  of 
vour  speeches  in  Parliament,  it  will 
be  dimcult  to  believe  that  you  took 
so  much  pains,  knowing  with^cer- 


tainty  that  it  could  produce  no  ef- 
fect—that not  one  vote  would  be 
gained  by  it." 

**  Waiving  your  compliment  to 
me,"  was  the  re))ly, "  I  shall  say,  in 
general,  that  it  is  very  well  worth 
while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to  speak 
well  in  Parliament  A  man  who  has 
vanity  speaks  to  display  his  talents. 
And  if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  gradu- 
ally establishes  a  certain  reputation 
and  consequence  in  the  general  opi- 
nion, which  sooner  or  later  will  have 
its  political  reward.  Besides,  though 
not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech 
has  its  effect  Though  anact  which  has 
been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law, 
yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it 
is  softenea  in  such  a  manner,  that  we 
see  plainly  the  Minister  has  been 
told,  that  the  members  attached  to 
him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or 
absurdity  from  what  they  have  heard, 
that  it  must  be  altered." 

He  again  observed, — **  There  are 
many  members  who  generally  go 
with  the  Minister,  who  will  not  go 
all  lengths.  There  are  many  honest, 
well-meaning  country  gentlemen, 
who  are  in  Parliament  only  to  keep 
up  the  consequence  of  their  families. 
Upon  most  of  those  a  good  speech 
will  have  influence." 

*<  What,"  asked  Sir  Joshua,  ''would 
be  the  result,  if  a  Minister,  secure  of 
a  majority,  were  to  resolve  that  there 
should  be  no  speaking  on  his  side  ?" 
Burke  answered,  "  he  must  soon  go 
out  The  plan  has  been  tried  al- 
ready, but  it  was  found  it  would  not 
do." 

In  the  midst  of  the  more  import- 
ant matters  of  debate,  his  natural 
good  humour  often  relieved  the  gra- 
vitv  of  the  House.  His  half-vexed, 
half-sportive  remark  on  the  speech 
of  David  Hartley,  the  member  for 
Hull,  an  honest  man,  but  a  dreary 
orator,  was  long  remembered.  Burke 
had  come,  intending  to  speak  to  a 
motion  on  American  affiEiirs  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  member  for 
Hull.  But  that  gentleman's  style 
rapidly  thinned  tne  benches.  At 
length,  when  the  House  was  almost 
a  desert,  he  called  for  the  reading  of 
the  Riot  Act,  to  support  some  of 
his  arguments.  Burke's  impatience 
could  be  restrained  no  longer,  and 
under  the  double  vexation  of  seeing 
the  motion  ruined,  and  his  own 
speech  likely  to  be  thrown  away  for 
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wiuit  of  an  audience,  he  started 
up,  almost  instinciiirely,  exclaimiDg, 
'*  The  Riot  Act,  the  Riot  Act !  for 
what?  does  not  my  honourable  friend 
see  that  he  has  dispersed  the  mob 
already?" 

His  exertions  on  the  American 
question  naturally  brought  him  into 
intercourse  with  the  principal  per- 
sons connected  with  the  subject  He 
corresponded  with  General  Lee,  a 
man  of  some  acquirements,  but  of 
remarkable  eccentricity,  if  not  nearly 
insane.  Lee  afterwards  took  service 
in  the  American  army,  where  ^  he 
soon  quarrelled  with  his  superiors 
as  much  as  at  home ;  and  found  as 
little  to  reconcile  his  weak  and  ffid- 
dy  understanding  and  worthless 
heart,  in  republicanism  as  in  mo- 
narchy. Some  intercourse  with 
Franklin  was  Uie  natural  result  of 
bis  position  in  the  House.  But 
Franklin  at  that  time  was  not  the  re- 
▼olter  that  he  afterwards  became. 
He  called  upon  Burke  the  day  be- 
fore he  took  his  final  leave  of  Lon- 
don, in  1775,  and  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  him.  On  this  occasion 
Franklin  expressed  great  regret  for 
the  calamities  which  he  viewed  as 
the  consequence  of  the  ministerial 
determinations ;  professing,  that  no- 
thing could  give  nim  more  pain  than 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother-country;  that  America 
had  enjoyed  many  iiappy  days  un- 
der her  rule,  and  that  he  never  ex- 
pected to  see  such  again  I  How  much 
of  this  was  sincere,  the  character 
of  the  speaker  justifies  suspicion. 
Cold,  worldly,  and  jealous,  Franklin 
hated  England  for  her  prosperity. 
And  this  feeling  had  broken  out 
on  the  most  accidental  occasions. 
One  day  visiting  the  source  of  the 
Thames,  he  exclaimed,  "  And  is  it 
this  narrow  stream  that  is  to  have 
dominion  over  a  country  that  con« 
tains  the  Hudson  and  the  Ohio  ?"  On 
leaving  the  Privy-Council,  where  he 
had  been  examined  and  taken  to  task 
by  Wedderburne  theAttorn^y-Gene<^ 
rail  he  murmured  in  the  bitterness 
of  personal  revenge,  "  For  Uiis  I 
will  make  your  King  a  little  king." 
This  was  not  the  language  of  a  peace- 
maker. His  language  to  Burke  was 
naturally  the  tale  of  a  client  to  his 
counsel,  anxious  to  leave  a  favour- 
able impression  behind  him,  giving 
the  wrong  the  air  of  right,  and  facing 


rebellion  with  the  best  colour.  The 
Americans  still  panegyrise  this  man. 
His  known  skill  makes  the  standing 
figure  of  those  swelling  and  achooC> 
boy  productions,  the  fourth  of  July 
speeches,  the  annual  elaborate  abor- 
tion of  Biepublican  eloquence.  But 
whatever  they  may  do  with  his  name, 
they  should  abjure  his  spirit.  To 
Franklin  and  to  his  doctrine  of  mo- 
ney-getting, his  substitution  of  the 
mere  business  of  amassing  for  the 

generous  and  natural  uses  of  wealth, 
is  turning  the  American  into  a  mere 
calculator  of  profit  and  loss,  and 
America  into  a  huge  counting-house, 
is  due  a  vast  portion  of  every  evU 
belonging  to  the  character  of  her 
peo]>le,  and  every  convulsion  that  so 
inevitably  threatens  her  government. 
The  sooner  they  lay  his  maxima  and 
his  memory  in  the  ^ave  together, 
the  better  for  the  national  chance  of 
honour.  The  spirit  of  a  pedlar  ought 
not  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  a 
great  people.  The  Americans  may 
erect  nis  statue  in  their  Temple  of 
Mammon,  if  they  will ;  but  they  must 
close  the  temple,  and  embrace  a 
loftier  worship,  before  thej  can  be 
worthy  of  the  renown  of  their  ances- 
tors, or  be  fitting  trustees  of  the  vir- 
tues to  their  posterity. 

We  once  more  look  to  Burke  for 
wisdom.  At  the  moment  when  these 
pages  are  passing  through  the  press, 
the  affiurs  of  Ireland  are  engroesmg 
the  public  attention.  Among  others 
of  those  violent  palliativet,  which 
have  in  them  all  the  nature  of  poi- 
sons, is  an  absentee-tax.  The  propo- 
sition is  not  new,  for  the  spirit  is  not 
new  that  makes  it  It  is  toe  chamc- 
teristlc  of  Ireland,  that  every  sue- 
ceedingage  of  her  history  is  a  counter- 
part oithe  preceding.  Other  nations 
advance,  make  progress,  and,  leaving 
their  follies  and  their  prejudices  be- 
hind them,  push  on  in  the  great  ge- 
neral highway  of  European  know- 
ledge and  prosperity.  But  to  Ire* 
land  this  progress  is  forbidden  by  an 
influence,  that  the  wisest  and  boldeit 
of  her  minds  has  never  been  able  to 
overthrow.  A  fierce  superstition  has 
bound  the  chain  upon  her,  and  she 
now  can  but  range  the  length  of  its 
links.  Every  sanent  step,  every  na- 
tural impulse  of  health  and  vigour, 
but  acts  as  a  new  memento  of  the 
fetter  that  checks  it  instantly,  and 
the  first  consciousness  of  freedom  is 
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made  but  (o  impress  a  keener  comci^i  of  this  country;  in  the  end,  at  the 
ousnesB  of  the  Inmd.  Ireland,  whether  union  of  the  whole  empire,  I  do 
weary  or  fresh  for  labour,  whether  not  mean  to  express  any  thing  invi- 
exhausted  by  her  efforts  for  or  ag^nst  dious  concerning  the  superintenduag[ 
legitimate  government,  still  struggles  authority  of  Great  Britain.  But,  it 
within  the  same  limit,  sUll  finds  her  it  be  true,  that  the  several  bodies 
foot  roundinff  the  same  narrow  traolc  which  make  up  this  complicated 
of  thmms  and  blood.  The  evil  of  the  mass,  are  to  be  preserved  as  one 
land  is  Popery,  which  has  been  Uie  empire,  an  authority  sufficient  to 
evil  of  every  land  where  it  first  in-  preserve  this  unity,  and  by  its  equal 
yaded  law,  freedom,  and  religion,  weight  and  pressure  to  consolidate 
The  Parliament  of  England  can  do  the  various  piarts,  must  reside  some- 
nothing  in  the  distemper.  The  root  where,  and  that  somewhere  can  be 
of  the  public  hazard  is  not  to  be  only  in  England.  *  *  •  •  • 
reached  by  the  feeble  handling  of  A  free  communication  by  ditcrttum^ 
men  accustomed  only  to  tiie  sliffht  af;y  residence  is  necessary  to  all  the 
derangements  of  the  national  health  other  purposes  of  communication 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Ireland  *  •  •  «  *  If  men  may  be  dia* 
must  be  unhappy,  convulsed,  and  abled  from  f ollowing  their  suits  here^ 
criminal,  until,  by  either  the  energy  thev  may  be  thus  taxed  into  a  denial 
of  man,  or  the  mercy  of  God,  Poperv  of  justice.  A  tax  of  two  shillinffs 
Is  extinguished  in  the  land.  Till  may  not  do  it;  but  the  principle 
that  time  comes,  national  peace  is  implies  it  They  who  restrain  may 
utterly  hopeless.  The  labours  of  prohibit  They  who  may  impose 
English  Senates  will  be  thrown  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  may  im« 
away.  Insubordination  will  be  the  pose  ten.  And  those  who  condition 
established  lord  of  Ireland,  until  the  tax  to  six  months' annual  absence, 
England  herself  may  begin  to  feel  may  carry  that  condition  to  six 
the  result,  ijk  the  transmission  of  tu-  weeks,  or  to  six  days,  and  tiiereby 
multa  to  her  own  shores.  The  pesti-  totally  defeat  the  means  whlch^have 
lence  will  come  on  the  tainted  gale,  been  provided  for  extensive*  and 
The  example  of  a  successful  defiance  impartial  justice.  •  •  •  •  ♦ 
of  authority  within  sight  of  her  walls.  What  is  taxing  a  resort  to,  and  resi* 
will  not  be  always  lost  on  her  do-  dence  in,  any  place,  but  declaring 
mestic  traitors.  The  watchwords  of  that  your  connexion  with  that  place 
Popiah  Rebellion  will  find  their  echo  is  a  grievance  ?  Is  not  such'an  Irish  tax 
amonff  that  crowd  of  .bitter  and  livid  a  virtual  declaration  thatEngland  is  a 
sectananism,  which  at  this  hour  foreign  country ;  and  a  renunciation 
hatea  the  crown  as  much  as  it  does  ofthe  principle  of  common  naturali* 
the  mitre ;  and  under  cover  of  the  jra^ion,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
smoke  that*  comes  rolling  from  the  empire?  «•*«•«  lean 
conflagration  df  the  Church  in  Ire-  easily  conceive,  that  a  dtiiEen  of 
land,  a  furious  and  final  assault  may  Dublin,  who  looks  no  further  than 
be  made  upon  the  throne.  his  counter,  may  tiiink  that  Ireland 
Burke*s  conceptions  of  the  utter  will  be  repaid  for  such  a  loss  by  any 
impolicy  of  an  absentee  tax,  which  siKudl  diminution  of  taxes,  or  any  in- 
had  been  proposed  by  Mr  Flood,  then  crease  in  the  circulation  of  money, 
at  tiie  head  of  Opposition  in  Ireland,  that  may  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
and  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Minis-  of  daret  or  groceries|in  his  corpora^ 
try  of  1773,  were  given  in  a  letter  to  tion.  But  f  cannot  think  that  any 
Sur  Charles  Bingham.  From  this  we  educated  man,  any  man  who  looks 
select  a  few  sentences  of  the  argu-  with  an  enlightened  eve  on  the  int<y 
ment:*^*'  I  look  upon  this  projected  rests  of  Ireland,  can  believe  that  it 
tax  in  a  very  evil  light  I  think  it  is  is  not  highly  for  the  advantage  of 
not  advisable;— >I  am  sure  it  is  not  Ireland,  tnat  this  Parliament,  which, 
necessary.  And,  as  it  is  not  a  mere  whether  right  or  wrone,  will  make 
matter  of  finance,  but  involves  a  some  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  should 
political  question  of  much  import-  have  some  persons  in  it,  who,  by 
ance,  I  consider  the  principle  and  connexion,  by  property,  or  by  early 
precedent  as  far  worse  than  the  prepossessions,  are  attached  to  the 
tiling  itself.  «  #  ♦  #  #  in  welfare  of  tiie  country.  *  *  ♦ 
the  first  place;  it  strike  at  th«  power  There  is  anotiier  matter  in  die  tax 
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that  contradicts  a  very  great  prin- 
ciple necessary  for  preserving  the 
union  of  the  various  parts  ot   the 
State;  because  it  does,  in  effect, 
discountenance   intermarriage   and 
mutual  inheritance  ;  —  things   that 
bind  countries  more  closely  togeth- 
er than  any  laws  or  constitutions 
whatsoever.    Is  it  right,  that  a  wo- 
man who  marries  into  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  well  purchases  her  jointure 
or  her  dower  there,  should  not,  after 
her  husband's  death,  have  it  in  her 
choice  to  return  to  her  country  and 
her  friends  without  being  taxed  for 
it?    Or,  if  an  Irish  heiress  should 
marry  into  an  English  family,  and 
that  ffreat  property  in  both  countries 
should  thereby  come  to  be  united  in 
the  common  issue ;    shall  the  de- 
scendant of  that  marriage  abandon 
his  natural  connexions,  his  family 
interests,  his  public  and  private  du- 
ties, and  be  compelled  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Ireland  ?    Is  tiiere 
any  sense  or  iustice  in  it,  unless  you 
-  affirm  that  there  should  be  no  such 
intermarriage,  and  no  such  natural 
inheritance  ?    Is  there  a  shadow  of 
reason,  that,  because  a  Lord  Buck- 
ingham, a  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a 
Sir  George  Saville,  possess  property 
in  Ireland,  which  has  descended  to 
them  without  any  act  of  theirs,  they 
should  abandon  their  duty  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  spend  their  winters  in 
Dublin  ?  or,  having  spent  the  session 
in  Westminster,  must  they  abandon 
their  seats,  and  all  their  family  inte- 
rests, in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, 
and  pass  the  rest  of  the  year  in  Wick- 
low,  Cork,  or  Tyrone  ?      ♦      ♦      ♦ 
But  a  man  may  have  property  in 
more  parts  of  the  Empire.    He  may 
have  property  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as 
in  England  and  Ireland.  I  know  some 
who  have  property  in  all  of  them. 
Suppose  this  poor  distracted  citizen 
of  the  whole  Empire,  providing  (if 
the  nature  of  the  Jaws  will  admit  of 
it,)  a  flying  camp,  and  dividing  his 

{rear,  as  well  as  he  can,  between  Eng- 
and  and  Ireland,  and  at  the  charge 
of  two  town  houses,  and  two  country 
houses  in  both  kingdoms.  In  this 
situation  he  receives  an  account  that 
a  law  is  transmitted  from  Jamaica 
to  tax  absentees  from  that  province, 
which  is  impoverished  by  the  Euro- 
pean residence  of  the  possessors  of 
their  lands.  How  is  he  to  escape 
this  ricochet  of  cross-jSring  of  so  ma- 


ny opposite  batteries  of  notice  and 
regulation?  If  he  comply,  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Irish  Sea,  than  of 
either  of  the  countries." 

He  then  closely  follows  the  argu« 
ment  into  the  case  of  minors  sent  to 
English  schools  or  colleges ;  of  law 
students  sent  to  the  Enriish  Inns  oi 
Court;  of  people  forced  oy  infirmity 
to  change  their  residence ;  of  persons 
of  embarrassed  fortunes,  who  retired 
in  order  to  retrench,  and  aslcs.  Are 
such  fit  objects  of  a  tax  ?  "  You  be- 
gin to  burthen  those  people  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  tneir  circum- 
stances of  health  and  fortune  render 
them  objects  of  relief  and  commise- 
ration." 

To  those  powerful  reasons  might 
be  added  the  obvious  ones.  That  an 
absentee  tax  would  be  a  virtual  pro- 
hibition of  all  English  money  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  Ireland  ;  for, 
who  would  buy  where  he  was  to  pay 
an  additional  tax  for  his  purchase  ? 
Thus  the  value  of  every  acre  in  Ire- 
land would  be  instantiy  sunk.  A  still 
more  striking  reason  against  cm  ab- 
sentee tax  would  be  the  almost  total 
impossibility  of  raising  it,  in  any  in- 
stance where  the  landed  owner  was 
disinclined  to  assist  tiie  collection. 
Was  the  tax  to  be  contingent  on  a 
six  months  absence  from  the  country  f 
Is  there  to  be  a  register  of  the  goings 
in  and  out  of  every  man  ?  Or  is  an 
army  of  spies  to  be  employed  to  trace 
gentlemen  to  their  dwellings  ?  Or  is 
ever^  owner  of  property  (tor  the  law 
must  comprehend  every  man  capa- 
ble of  absenting  himself,  for  whatever 
cause,)  to  be  compelled  to  msJce  a 
return  of  his  presence  every  six 
months  to  Government  ?  Or  is  resi- 
dence to  imply  the  abiding  of  the 
whole  family  in  the  country,  or  of  a 
part,  or  of  the  head  of  the  family 
alone  ?  In  the  former  instances,  \rho 
is  to  ascertain  whether  the  requisite 
number  of  the  family  constantly  re- 
side? Or  if  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  the  house  be  satisfactory, 
how  is  the  country  to  be  a  gainer  by 
the  residence  of  a  solitary  and  doubt- 
less a  highly  discontented  resident, 
who  sends  off  his  rental  to  support 
the  expenditure  or  amusements  of 
his  family  in  Bath  or  London  ?  Or, 
does  not  the  whole  conception  imply 
a  scandalous,  vexatious,  and  expen- 
sive espionage  ?    Or  if  not  the  land- 
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holder  but  his  renta  are  to  be  the  nouiicedinallquarterB,thaf  he  who 
object)  what  is  to  intercept  the  trans-  had  not  been  present  on  that  night, 
mission  of  money  to  any  part  of  the  had  not  witnessed  the  greatest  tri- 
earth?  This  part  of  the  conception  umphof  eloquence  within  memory." 
would  imply  an  impossibility.  A  few  Governor  Johnstone  solemnly  aver- 
mcn  of  large  fortunes^  and  constantly  red»  that  **  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
residing  in  England,  a  Marquis  of  Noble  Lords  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
LansdownOyOra  Duke  of  Devonshire,  North  and  Germain,  that  there  were 
may  be  mulcted  for  the  crimes  of  no  strangers  present,  (the  gallery 
their  ancestors  in  paying  their  money  having  been  cleared,)  as  their  indig* 
for  Irish  estates,  and  not  being  able  nation  would  have  roused  the  peo- 
to  be  in  Ireland  and  England  at  the  pie  in  the  streets  to  tear  them  in 
same  time.  But  the  great  multitude  pieces  on  their  way  home." 
against  whom  the  act  was  especially  But  an  event  altogether  uncon- 
levelled,  would  especially  elude  it  nectedwith  the  labours  of  the  British 
The  crowd,  whom  in  bitterness  much  Parliament,  suddenly  brought  the 
more  than  impolicy  the  levellers  contests  of  party  to  a  close.  America 
would  wish  to  fine  for  enjoying  them-  formed  an  alliance  with  France.  The 
selves  for  a  year  or  two  in  any  other  war  suddenly  became  hazardous  on 
portion  of  the  earth  than  Ireland,  and  the  only  side  which  ever  threatens 
preferring  Brighton  and  Cheltenham  the  British  Empire  with  danger, 
to  a  visit  from  Captain  Rock,  or  an  From  this  period  success  evidenUy 
assassination  at  tneir  own  doors,  became  too  dear  for  the  price  that  it 
wotdd  unquestionably  evade  the  sta-  might  be  politic  in  England  to  pay. 
tute,  and  leave  nothing  for  its  advo-  Opposition  was  probably  not  less 
cates  but  fruitless  declamation  and  startled  by  this  event  than  Ministers. 
expense  thrown  away.  In  1773,  If  party  ever  feels,  it  felt  then,  and 
though  the  measure  had  already  re-  regretted  the  work  of  its  own  hands, 
ceived  the  sanction  of  Ministers,  the  The  declaration  of  Colonial  indepen- 
embarrassments  of  its  practical  ope«  dence  was  received  by  the  antago- 
ration,  and  the  probably  interested  nists  of  Administration  with  unequi- 
and  factious  motives  of  its  proposers,  vocal  surpiise,  perhaps  with  bitter 
were  so  strongly  suggested,  that  the  regret.  **  \Ve  must  take  it,"  was  their 
project  was  suppressed.  language ;  "  but  it  is  not  as  a  matter 
We  now  draw  to  the  close  of  one  of  choice,  but  of  hard  and  over- 
of  the  epochs  of  this  great  man's  powering  necessity."  Burke  declared, 
public  career.  He  was  still  under  that "  it  made  him  sick  at  heart,  that 
the  obligations  of  a  party.  The  Ame-  it  struck  him  to  the  soul,  that  he  felt 
rican  question  was  fastened  on  him  the  claim  to  be  essentially  injurious 
by  the  hands  of  others,  and  he  drag-  to  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  which 
ged  it  on  with  a  vigour  that  redeem-  she  could  never  get  rid.  No,  never, 
ed  his  pledge  of  fidelity.  He  perse-  never,  never  I  It  was  not  to  be 
vered  to  the  last  moment,  while  thought  that  he  wished  for  the  inde- 
there  was  a  hope  of  reconciling  the  pendence  of  America.  Far  from  it. 
countries,  and  supported  his  re-  He  felt  it  a  circumstance  exceeding- 
peated  proposals  wito  an  enthusiasm  ly  detrimental  to  the  fame,  and  ex- 
of  eloquence  which  held  the  House  ceedindy  detrimental  to  the  lute- 
in perpetual  astonishment.  A  speech  rests  of  his  country."  Lord  Chatham 
in  which  he  denounced  the  employ-  was  equally  full  of  eloquent  remorse : 
ment  of  the  Indian  savages,  as  an  a^-  He  exclaimed,  that  **  he  could  never 
gravation  of  the  horrors  of  war,  is  bring  himself  to  admit  the  indepen- 
said  to  have  produced  effects  un-  dence  of  the  Colonies;  that  the  hand 
equalled  bv  any  effort  of  modem  which  bigned  the  concession  might 
times.  Of  this  speech  there  is  no  as  well  rend  the  jewels  from  the 
record,  further  than  its  impres-  British  Crown  at  once;  that  the  sun 
slon  on  the  House.  On  its  close,  of  England  would  ^o  down,  never  to 
Colonel  Barr^  started  up,  and  de-  rise  again."  Such  is  the  sincerity  of 
dared,  that  if  it  were  but  published,  party,  and  such  sometimes  its  pu- 
be  would  have  it  nailed  up  on  every  nisbment  Those  great  men  had 
church-door  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  laboured  for  years  to  pull  down  the 
side  of  the  proclamation  for  the  Ge-  supremacy  which  they  loved,  to  raise 
neral  Fast.    Sir  George  Saville  pro-  up  a  revolt  to  the  rank  of  a  triumph^ 
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and  give  the  loose  and  desultory  ef- 
forts of  popular  ambition  the  torni 
and  consistencj  of  Empire.  Bui 
while  the;  contemplated  nothin|^  be- 
yond the  overthrow  of  the  Minister, 
they  found  that  their  weapons  had 
passed  through  his  shield,  and  struck 
into  the  bosom  of  their  country.  Yet 
the  whole  question  was  destined  to 
expose  the  short -siffhtedness,  not 
less  than  the  passions  of  party. 
The  blows  struclcat  the  grandeur 
of  England  were  quickly  healed. 
The  separation  of  the  Colonies  was 
found  to  be  the  separation  of  a 
branch  from  a  monarch  of  the  forest, 
which  soon  more  than  recovered  the 
loss  in  its  statelier  strength  and 
loftier  luxuriance.  In  a  few  years 
the  growth  of  the  Colonies  would 
have  been  a  fatal  appendage  to  Eng- 
land; the  mere  patronage  of  their 
offices  must  have  made  the  Minister 
superior  to  the  Constitution.  The 
two  countries  might  have  still  clung 
together,  but  it  would  be  no  longer 
an  union  of  strength,  but  a  common 
consent  in  corruption.  But  the  ar- 
rear  of  evil  must  be  paid  at  last,  and 
the  connexion  would  be  severed, 
and  the  crime  punished  by  some 
fatal  violence,  some  fearful  explo- 
sion, which  mi^ht  have  left  of  both 
nothing  but  rums. 

But  those  were  the  errors  of  party, 
not  of  Burke ;  of  his  noviciate,  not 


of  his  head  or  his  heart ;  of  his  alle- 

fiance  to  a  political  superior,  not  of 
is  genius,  acting  on  his  ripened 
knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the 
Empire. 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  be  gra- 
dually extricated  himself  from  the 
bonds  of  party,  he  became  not  mere- 
ly a  freer,  but  a  more  enlightened 
statesman.  While  he  continued  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Rockhagham  part;, 
nothing  but  the  extraordmary  merits 
of  his  public  speaking  could  rescue 
him  from  the  general  doud  which 
withered  on  the  fame  of  Oppositioo. 
Further,  in  the  second  stage  of  his 
political  career,  he  steered  side  by 
side  with  Fox;  his  rank  as  a  patriot 
was  still  partially  obscured,  and  his 
public  services  were  narrowed, 
wasted,  and  humiliated  by  the  con- 
junction. But  his  time  was  to  come. 
For  sincerity  there  is  always  a  tri- 
umph at  last  It  was  when  he  hoist- 
ed his  flag  alone,  when  he  steered 
aloof  from  party,  when  abandoning 
the  creeks  and  shallows  of  persond 
policy,  he  boldly  followed  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  ffreat  mind,  and 
made  the  cause  of  England  his  gui- 
ding star,  that  his  true  character 
became  yisible,  and  he  achieved  the 
whole  splendour  of  that  fame,  which, 
from  his  tomb,  still  lightens  on  hii 
country. 
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ON  tHB  PICTURESQUE  STYLE  OF  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE,  ILLUSTRATED  DY 
SOME  RECENT  FRENCH  WORKS  OF  THAT  DESCRIPTION.* 


Wb  recognisei  in  the  lively  style 
and  rich  display  of  historical  know- 
ledge which  characterise  this  singu- 
lar work,  the  hand  of  the  author  of 
Cinq-Mars,  although  the  late  Re- 
volution appears  to  have  imparted 
somewhat  or  its  disorganizing  influ- 
ence to  his  imaffinatioD.  Instead  of 
marching  steadily  along  in  the  heaten 
track  of  the  historical  novel,  he  in- 
dulges himself  in  sundry  eccentric 
promenades  on  the  neutral  ground 
which  lies  between  philosophy  and 
fiction;  a  region  much  trodden  of 
late,  for  the  benefit  both  of  indolent 
writers  and  fastidious  readers,  who 
are  apt  to  be  appalled  almost  equal- 
ly by  the  aspect  of  a  metaphysical 
essay,  and  of  a  complete  tnree-vo- 
lumed  novel,  with  its  apparatus  of 
hero,  heroine,  plot,  and  dfescriptions. 
It  f  s,  in  fact,  a  half  serious,  half  gro- 
tesque performance,  powerfully  exe- 
cuted in  parts,  but  without  unity  of 
f^lan  or  of  manifest  purpose,  so  as  to 
eave  no  very  distinct  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  A  slight 
chain  of  fanciful  narrative  connects 
the  three  tales,  or  scenes,  of  which 
it  18  composed ;  intended,  as  the  au- 
thor seems  to  intimate,  to  illustrate 
some  determinate  theory  of  society 
and  mankind;  but  for  a  more  full 
developement  of  these  views,  we 
must  probably  wait  for  a  second 
consultation  of  the  Black  Doctor, 
should  that  redoubtable  personage 
favour  us  with  farther  specimens  of 
his  conversation. 

Stello  is  a  young  man  of  wealth 
and  high  connexions,  a  wit  and  a 
poet,  and  classed  among  those  indi- 
viduals whom  the  world  terms  hap- 
py, because  external  circumstances 
seem  to  modify  themselves  to  his 
wish,  as  if  he  were  the  protege  of  a 
fury  princess  or  a  beneficent  star. 
Yet  Stello  is  unhappy.  He  is  con- 
stitutionally subject  to  the  attacks  of 
the  tormentor  of  men  of  genius,  that 
fiend  Legion  whom  we  have  re- 
cently learned  to  designate  by  the 
title  of  Blue  Devils,  and  for  whom, 


strange  to  say,  the  French  have  bor- 
rowed, in  modem  days,  the  appella* 
tion  of  **  Le  Spleen,"  by  which  he 
was  known  to  our  grandmothers  in 
the  days  of  George  we  Second.  His 
nervous  fever  preys  upon  his  mind, 
until  all  its  powers  seem  to  desert 
him,  yet  witnout  impairing  his  nap 
tural  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  sensi- 
bility rendered  yet  more  excitable 
by  the  irritated  condition  of  his  sys* 
tem.  It  is  in  one  of  the  fits  of  thia 
distemper  that  he  communicates  to 
his  friend  and  confident,  the  Black 
Doctor,  a  desperate  resolution  which 
he  has  conceived  of  vanquishing  the 
enemy  by  plunging  into  the  abysa 
of  politics,  and  devoting  his  pen  to 
the  service  of  a  political  cause.  To 
cure  him  of  this  dangerous  mania, 
the  Doctor  relates  three  tales,  intend* 
ed  to  shew  the  sufierings  and  neglect 
which  are  the  portion  of  genius, 
when  it  endeavours  to  lean  on  the 
hollow  support  of  political  power  in 
either  of  its  three  modern  forms— 

Absolutiam,GonstitutionalMonarchy, 
and  Democracy. 

With  the  first  of  these  stories,  the 
'*  Histoire  d'une.Puce  Enrag^e,  a 
Tale  of  the  year  1760,"  we  wlU  not 
detain  our  readers.  Under  this 
-whimsical  title,  we  are  introduced 
to  a  detailed  sketch  of  the  horrible 
end  of  Gilbert,  a  poet  of  talent,  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  our  autiior  de- 
lineates as  having  perished  of  actual 
want  in  a  garret  in  Paris ;— a  some- 
what exaggerated  representation  of 
a  lamentable  real  catastrophe.  It  is 
an  extravagant  attempt  to  blend  to- 
gether the  terrible  ana  the  ludicrous. 
Since  the  days  of  Childe  Harold  and 
Don  Juan,  too  many  writers  appear 
to  imagine,  that  the  true  mode  to  in- 
terest, or  rather  to  astonish,  Uie 
reader,  is  to  aim  at  producing  the 
most  startling  contrasts  of  circum- 
stance, and  confounding  the  most 
opposite  extremes  of  human  feeling, 
in  the  same  cold  and  somewhat  sar- 
castic style  of  narrative;  as  if  each 
component  part  of  our  mixed  huma- 
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Dity  was  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  calm  anatomical  ohserver. 
Nowy  although  the  Black  Doctor  re- 
presents, we  are  told,  **  the  abstract 
idea  of  Analysis,"  and  his  office  is  to 
dissect  the  moral  portion  of  man 
with  as  much  indi£Ference  as  he 
would  operate  on  an  actual  subject 
in  a  hospital,  yet  th»  reader  can 
scarcely  partake  in  his  impassibility. 
He  can  with  difficulty  pass  from  the 
awful  to  the  ridiculous^from  Paris 
to  Versailles— -withoutcarryin^  away 
from  the  one  a  remnant  of  his  late 
impression,  which  neutralizes  the 
effect  of  the  other.  It  requires  some 
discretion  to  play  the  Mephistophe- 
les;  that  favourite  character  of  the 
present  day,  who,  being  supposed  to 
have  run  through  in  his  own  person 
the  circle  of  all  possible  passions 
and  emotions,  has  acquired  a  tho* 
rough  knowledge  and  contempt  of 
all.  Therefore,  although  somewhat 
tempted  by  our  author's  lively  de- 
scription of  the  leisure  hours  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  his  sketch  of  the  good 
old  Archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de  Beau- 
mont, we  will  pass  on  to  the  second 
picture  which  the  physician  places 
before  the  eyes  of  his  patient^  the 
"  History  of  Kitty  Bell,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  death  of  Chatterton.  The 
portrait  of  the  ^  Naive  Anglaise," 
who  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is 
amusingly  drawn.  The  Doctor,  it 
will  be  observed — whether  he  be  an 
abstract  idea,  or  a  Magian,  or  the 
Wandering  Jew^speaks  always  as 
the  eyewitness  of  the  scenes  which 
he  describes. 

"  Kitty  Bell  was  one  of  those  young 
women,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in 
England,  even  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. Her  countenance  was  soft,  pale,  and 
oval,  her  figure  tall  and  slender,  with  large 
feet,  and  a  certain  slight  awkwardness  and 
bashfulness  of  manner  which  I  found  full 
of  charms.  From  her  elegant  and  noble 
features,  her  aquiline  nose,  and  her  large 
blue  eye?,  you  would  have  taken  her  for 
one  of  those  beautiful  mistresses  of  Louis 
XIV.  whose  portraits  on  enamel  you  ad- 
mire so  much,  rather  than  for  what  she 
was,  namely,  a  pastry-cook.  Her  little 
shop  was  hard  by  the  two  Parliament 
Houses  ;  and  sometimes  the  members 
would  alight  at  her  door,  and  enter  to  eat 
a  bun  or  a  cheese-cake,  while  they  con- 
tinued their  discussions  on  the  pending 
*  Bill*'  The  husband  of  Kilty  was  one  of 
the  best  saddlers  in  London ;  and  so  zeal- 
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ous  in  his  trade,  to  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  bridles  and  stirrups,  that 
lie  scarcely  ever  placed  his  foot  in  the 
shop  of  bis  pretty  wife  during  the  day. 
She  was  grave  and  discreet ;  he  knew  it 
— he  relied  on  ,her,  and  I  verily  believed 
that  he  was  safe  in  doing  so.  On  look- 
ing at  Kitty,  you  would  have  taken  her 
for  the  statue  of  Peace.  Order  and  re- 
pose breathed  in  her  every  gesture  and 
action.  She  leaned  on  her  counter,  and 
rested  her  head  in  a  soft  attitude,  looking 
at  her  two  beautiful  children.  She  cross- 
ed  her  arms,  waited  for  customers  with 
the  most  angelic  patience,  rose  respectfully 
to  receive  them,  answered  precisely  in  the 
words  that  were  wanted,  quietly  wrapped 
in  paper  the  change  which  she  handed  to 
customers ;  and  such,  with  small  excep- 
tions, was  the  whole  of  her  daily  occupa- 
tion." 

We  will  add,  in  the  Author's  own 
language,  the  following  portrait  of 
Chatterton's  well-known  patron,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Beckford ;  bearing  no 
real  resemblance,  as  will  be  imme- 
diately seen,  to  that  popular  magis- 
trate, who  ventured  personally  to 
address  his  sovereign  with  the  lan- 
guage of  opposition,  but  a  sort  of 
fancy  sketch,  in  the  manner  of  a 
French  sentimental  tourist,  of  the 
fabulous  John  Bull,  who  parades  in 
.his  gilt  coach,  and  eats  imaginary 
custard  in  civic  robes. 

"  C'dUlt  un  digne  <  Gentleman,'  cxer- 
9ant  sa  Jurisdiction  avec  graTite  et  poll- 
tesse,  ayant  son  palais  et  sea  gnmds  di- 
ners, ou  quelquefois  le  Roi  6tait  invito, 
et  oik  le  Lord-Maire  buvait  prodigteuse- 
ment  sans  perdre  un  instant  son  admi- 
rable sang-froid.  Tous  les  aoirs,  apret 
diner,  SI  se  levait  de  table  le  premier, 
vers  huit  beuret  du  solr,  allait  lui-mSme 
ouvrir  la  grand  porta  de  la  salle  k  maoger 
aux  femmes  qu*il  avait  re9ttca :  ensulte 
se  rasseyait  avec  tous  les  hommcs,  et  de- 
meurait  a  bolre  jusqu'a  minnit.  Tons  les 
Tins  du  globe  circulaient  antour  de  la 
table,  et  paaaaient  de  main  en  main,  em- 
pllssant,  pour  une  secondc,  det  verrea  de 
toutes  les  dimensions,  que  M.  Beckfort 
vidait  le  premier  avec  une  ^gale  iudiffe- 
rence.  II  parlait  des  affaires  pabliqucs 
avec  le  vieux  Lord  Chatbam,  le  Due  de 
Grafton,  le  Comte  de  Mansfield,  anssi  a 
son  aise  apres  la  trentidme  boutellle  qu'a- 
vant  la  premidre,  et  son  esprit  strict, 
droit,  bref,  sec,  et  lourd,  ne  aubiasait  an- 
cune  alteration  dans  la  soSr^....Il  arait 
un  ventre  parresseux,  dedaignenx,  et  gour- 
mand, longuement  emmaillot^  dans  noe 
vests  de  11>rocart  d*or :  des  jousa  orgueil- 
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leuBcs,  salisfaitcs,  opulentea,  poternellcs,  *  cd  wooden  Btnicturei— one  the  statue  of 

peiidantes  largemeot  sur  la  ciavatc ;  des  Liberty,  the  other  the  Guillotine. 

jambes  aolides,  monumentales,  et  gout-        "  The  evening  was  oppressive.  As  the 

teuscs,  qui  le  poruient  noblement  d*un  sun  slowly  sank  behind  the  trees  under  a 

pa9   prudent,  mnU  ferme  et  honorable;  heavy  purple  cloud,  its  rays  fell  more  and 

une  queue  poudree,  qui  couvraitscs  rondea  more  obliquely  on  the  crowd  of  red  caps 

et  largca  epaules,  digncs  de  porter,  comme  (bonnets  rouges)  and  black  hats,  reflect- 

iin  monde,   la  charge  de   Lord-Mayor,  ing  gleams  of  light  which  gave  to  that 

Tout  cet  homme  descendit  de  volture  agitated  multitude  the  aspect  of  a  dark 

lentement  et  peniblement."  sea,  flecked  with  spots  of  blood.    The 

mi      *u«  ;i  ♦-!-  1^^^.  ««*!  «,^,.«  confused  hum  of  their  voices  reached  my 

The  third  tale,  lonwr  and  more  ^.  .  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  1,^^  ^^  ^^i^e  of  its 

complete  than  either  of  the  two  for-  ^J^^^  ^^^  ^^  jj^^^nt  ,^11  of  the  thun- 

mer,  .exemphfiee,  we  are  told,  the  ^^^  augmented  this  dreary  illusion.     All 

fate  of  genius  in  the  midst  of  popu-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  murmur  increased,  and  I  saw 

lar  violence,  by  the  history  of  the  g^^^y  ^^^  ^^  every  arm  directed  to- 

brothers  Chenier  ;     of   whom    the  ^^^^  jbg  Boulevards,  which  were  out  of 

greatest,  the  celebrated  Andr^,  fell  my  gig^t.     Something  proceeding  from 

By  the  guillotine  in  the  days  of  Ter«  that  quarter  excited  their  cries  and  hoot- 

ror.    But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  jngs.  xhe  noise  increased  every  moment, 

fable  required  to  have  the  moral  and  a  louder  sound  gradually  approached 

pointed  out  beforehand,  as  few  jead-  from  the  other  side,  like  the  roar  of  can- 

ers  would  be  apt  to  deduce  this  or  non  in  the  midst  of  musketry.     A  huge 

any  other  general  result  from  the  wave  of  men  armed  with  pikes  burst  into 

series  of  distinct,  disjointed  scenes  the  wide  sea  of  disarmed  people  which 

which  the  dramatic  power  of  the  occupied  the  Place ;  and  I  saw  at  length 

author  has  placed  before  us  in  this  the  cause  of  this  ominous  tumult.  It  was 

performance.    It  contains  a  beauti-  a  waggon  painted  red,  and  laden  with 

fully  imagined  developement  of  fe-  eighty  living  bodiep.     All  stood  upright, 

male  character  in  its  mixed  firmness  closely  packed  together.    All  ages  and 

and  frailty,  in  the  portraitof  Madame  •«««  w**;*  fuddled  together  m  the  same 

Saint  Aignan.  The  dialogue  between  ^^^i  »"  w\^«  **"*'*;''.*^'k'!^»^  !.'® 

Robespilrre,  Saint   Just,  and    the  were  among  them  grey  hairs,  birfd  head^^^ 

*  *^  VilJ  :««  :„  «i„^  «««»«>«f..iiM.  little  flaxen-haired  polls  reaching  to  the 

younger  Ch^°j«^  »,^  waisU  of  their  neighbours,  whiteVn., 

conceived  and  w^^^^^  li^boorers'  frocks.  2nd  the  various  habili- 

resting  if  It  were  not  for  the  constant  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  .^^^,^  ^„^  ^ijj^,„,, 

effort  at  the  sarcastic  and  humor-  ^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^his  was  called 
ous,  with  which  It  IS  intermixed,  and  ^  ..  pourn^e."  The  load  was  so  heavy 
tbe  short,  epigrammatic,  •'  saccade,  ^j,^^  jj^^ee  horses  could  scarcely  drag  iu 
style,  which  may  give  piquancy  to  Besides,  (and  this  occasioned  the  noise,) 
an  imaginary  conversation  on  gene-  ^^  every  step  the  carriage  was  stopped  by 
ral  subjects,  but  which  interferes  t|,e  people,  with  loud  exclamations.  Tde 
very  unseasonably  when  the  mind  is  horses  backed  against  each  other,  tbe 
engrossed  with  the  interest  of  a  nar-  chariot  was  completely  besieged.  Above 
raSve.  We  will,  however,  extract  the  heads  of  the  guards,  the  victims 
no  more  than  the  following  descrlp-  stretched  out  their  arms  towards  their. 
tion  of  the  last  execution  under  the  friends.  It  was  like  an  overloaded  vessel 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  when  about  to  founder,  which  those  on  shore 
the  struggle  had  already  begun  in  are  striving  to  save.  At  every  attempt 
the  Convention,  and  the  destinies  of  the  gendarmes  and  the  sans-cnlottea 
of  France  and  of  her  tyrants  yet  to  move  on,  the  people  uttered  a  loud 
trembled  in  the  scale,  agitated  by  shout,  and  pressed  back  the  percussion 
the  breath  of  each  successive  orator  with  all  the  force  of  their  chests  and  arms, 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  As-  As  each  vast  tide  of  men  rolled  on,  the 
sembly.  ^^  swayed  about  on  its  wheels  like  a 

^'  vessel  at  anchor,  and  was  almost  lifted 

**  Lost  in  reflection,  I  gazed  from  my  into  the  air  with  its  load.  I  was  in  con- 
window  on  those  Tuileries,  ever  royal  tinual  hopes  of  seeing  it  overturned.  My 
and  ever  mournful;  with  their  green  heartbeatvlolently:  I  breathed  no  longer: 
chestnut  trees,  and  the  long  fa9ade  on  My  whole  soul  and  life  were  in  my  eye. 
tbe  long  terrace  of  the  Feuillans :  the  In  the  exaltation  caused  by  this  grand 
trees  of  the  Champs  E^ise^s,  all  white  spectacle,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  Earth 
with  dust;  the  Pface all  dark  with  human  and  Heaven  became  actors  in  it.  From 
heads;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  two  paint-    time  to  time,  a  single  flash  of  li^htnin^ 
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came  like  a  signal  from  the  dond.  The 
black  front  of  the  Tatlerie*  tamed  blood- 
red  :  ite  two  great  square  masses  of  trees 
bent  back  as  if  in  horror :  then  the  mo!, 
titude  shouted,  and  after  its  mighty  voice, 
that  of  the  cloud  recommenced  its  me- 
lancholy roll.  I  uttered  unconscious 
cries :  I  invoked  the  people :  I  cried, 
courage  !  and  then  I  looked  to  see  if  the 
heavens  would  not  take  part  with  them. 
I  exclaimed— Yet  three  days !  yet  three 
days  1  O  Providence !  O  Destiny  i  O  ye 
unknown,  ineffable  powers  I  Thou  God! 
ye,  the  Spiriu !  the  Masters  I  the  Eter- 
nals! if  ye  hear-— atay  them  for  three 
days  more ! 

^  The  car  continued  its  progress,  alow 
and  interrupted,  but;  alas !  stiil  onward. 
The  troops  thickened  around  it.  Between 
the  statue  of  Liberty  and  the  Guillotine 
there  gletmed  a  forest  of  bayonetf. 
There,  as  it  seemed,  was  the  port  which 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  veasel.  The 
people,  tired  of  bloodshed,  and  irri- 
tated as  they  were,  murmured  more,  but 
resisted  less  than  at  first.      My  limbs 

trembled,  my  teeth  chattered 

I  heard  no  more  ahouts.  The  motion  of 
the  multitude  had  all  at  once  become  re- 
trograde. The  quays,  hitherto  10  crowded, 
began  to  grow  thinner  of  people.  Masses 
dissolved  into  groups,  groups  into  fom!- 
lies,  fttmilies  into  single  figures.  At  the 
corners  of  the  Phce  the  crowds  were 
hurrying  away  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
dust:  The  women  covered  the  heads 
of  their  children  with  their  vobes.  It 
rained  I 

**  Whoever  has  seen  Paris  will  under- 
stand this.  '  I  have  seen  it  again,  since, 
on  critical  and  important  occasions.  All 
emotion  was  now  confined  to  those  who 
wished  to  see,  or  wished  to  escape.  No 
one  endeavoured  to  prevent.  The  exe- 
cutioners seized  the  moment*  The  sea 
was  calm,  and  their  dreadful  bark  com- 
pleted its  voyage.  The  guillotine  raised 
its  arm."— Pp.  330—338. 

Our  author  has  depicted  the  de- 
stroying ministers  oi  the  Goddeas 
Terror,  in  colours  opposed  to  the  re- 
ceived notions,  especially  of  histo- 
rians of  the  school  of  Thiers  and 
Mignet,  as  weak  and  irresolute  men, 
excited  to  continual  murders  by  a 
gnawing  envy  of  all  superiority,  mix- 
ed with  a  constant  fear  for  their  own 
security  from  its  influence,  and  not 
acting  on  any  preconceived  plan. 
But  theirs  were  characters  which  it 
is  not  philosophical  to  confound  and 
class  together.  When  society  is  fairly 
disorganized,  the  weak  and  the  wick- 
ed act  in  concert — the  monster,  who 
'  om  a  diseased  organization  delights 


in  destniction-*the  fanatic,  who  sa- 
crifices life  to  a  favourite  chimera, 
and  sheds  the  blood  of  others  as  reck- 
lessly as  he  would  devote  his  own— 
the  bold  profligate,  and  the  envious 
assassin,  unite  to  enact  murder  on 
the  same  stage.  Such  were  Marat, 
Saint  Just,  Dan  ton,  and  Robespierre. 
The  following;  remark  is  worthy  of 
our  observation  : — "  Every  year," 
says  our  author,  **  many  theories 
have  been  made  respecting  these 
men ;  but  this  year,  as  many  bare 
been  made  every  day,  because  at  no 
period  have  a  greater  number  of  men 
nourished  stronfi^er  hopes,  or  enjoy- 
ed greater  probabilities  of  resem- 
bling and  imitating  them."— P.  155. 

But  our  present   bnsiness  with 
these  Tales  Is  not  to  treat  them  with 
respect  to  their  merits  as  works  of 
ficnon,  or  as  narratives  of  real  events. 
We  may  therefore  dismiss  them  wi& 
the  remark,  that  it  seems  to  be  an 
established  maxim  among  writers  of 
the  new  and  picturesque  style  of  his- 
torical romance,  that  literal  truth  in 
matters  of  fact  is  not  only  to  be  laid 
aside  where  it  might  derange  the 
plot,  or  disturb  the  philosophic  unity 
of  the  conception,  but  that  it  should 
be  violated  ad  libitum  by  the  author, 
merelr,  like  the  emperors  of  heroic 
tragedy,  '*  to    shew    his   arbitrary 
power."   It  will  be  thought,  we  sup- 
pose, strangelv  hypercritical  to  ob- 
serve, that  Alderman  Beckford  died 
some  time  before  his  sft^ulsr  pro- 
t6g6,  whose  wittv  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account  on  the  death  of  his  pa- 
.tron  is  the  best  known  anecdote  hi 
his  history ;  that  Louis  XV.  could  not 
by  possibility  have  lived  and  reigned 
in  1780,  and  that  Gilbert  died  apen- 
sioner  of  his  grandson,  Louis  XTI.  It 
is  of  more  importance  to  consider  the 
moral  evidence  which  this  and  simi- 
lar publications  seem  to  afibrd  U8  to 
the  state  of  mind  which  now  prevails 
among  the  literary  world  in  France; 
and  to  consider  what  prognostics  we 
may  draw  from  thence  as  to  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  that  mighty  nation— 
the  heart  of  Europe,  which  sends 
forth  its  streams  of  thought  and  pur- 
po8e,sometimes  toquickenand  some- 
times to  corrupt,  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  disor- 
ganized state  into  which  society  » 
said  to  have  l>een  thrown  by  the  late 
Revolution  of  which  France  hat  been 
the  theatre*  Yet  when  a  system  pos* 
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sdssedofno  internal  principle  of  sta-  reconstitute  society,  when  tbe  ob- 
bility  is  overthrown  by  violence,  noxious  tokens  of  conquest  and  feu« 
0uch  a  convulsion  may  rather  be  said  dality  were  removed  together.  Nor^ 
to  manifest  the  disunion  and  insecu-  on  the  other  hand,  was  tliere  any 
rity  which  prcviouiif  wirtwfr/  than  lack  of  confidence  among  the  writers 
tMBwfcwMriiBjmlt  Hr  Adetow  amd  thinkers  on  the  Royalist  side. 
■anAcMMWVltvs  spirit  may  deve-  They  had  lon^  suffered  from  the  8ua« 
lope  itself  in  a  nation,  either  where  picion  and  discord  which  naturally 
there  has  prevailed  a  long  habit  of  arise  among  the  members  of  a  victo* 
obedience  to  tbe  laws,  or  where  new  rious  party.  Tliere  were  among  them 
principles  have  been  suddenly  and  Ultramontanes  and  Janseniats,  Abso- 
▼ehemently  adopted  among  a  whole  lutists  and  Liberals,  men  of  everr 
people.  But  a  monarchy  introduced  shade  of  religious  and  political  feel- 
as  it  were  by  a  third  party,  institu-  ing.  These  now  possessed  one  com- 
tioDS  founded  on  foreign  interfe-  m<m  bond  of  union,  the  cause  of  mo- 
rence,  were  ill  calculated  to  acquire  narchy ;  and,  from  Delamennais  to 
ardent  defenders.  The  only  auxilia-  CbateauMand,  they  stood  side  by 
ry  which  tlie  Bourbons  possessed  in  side  on  the  defensive,  and  opposed  a 
France,  when  foreign  bayonets  had  single  front  of  resistance  to  the 
been  withdrawn  from  her  soil,  was  miffhty  host  which  assailed  them, 
the  fear  of  revolution  which  prevail-  The  struggle  was  great  and  impo- 
ed  among  all  classes  raised  above  sing.  It  was  ended  hy  the  "ordon- 
actual  want  The  cause  of  quiet  and  nances,"  which  drove  from  the  side  of 
public  order,  in  common  times,  is  Royalty  more  than  half  its  conscien- 
sure  to  have  an  influential  majority  tious  supporters ;  and  by  the  days 
enrolled  in  its  support.  And  it  is  na-  of  the  barricades,  which  terrified  in- 
tural  enough  that  the  ruling  powers,  to  neutrality  half  the  professors  of 
when  thus  supported,  should  over-  Liberalism.  Then  it  became  evi- 
look  the  insecurity  of  the  foundatioi^  dent  to  both  sides,  how  fallacious 
on  which  the  superstructure  of  their  were  those  appearances  of  concord, 
authority  rests,  smd  mistake  negative  under  which  tney  had  so  long  com* 
acquiescence  for  active  adhesion,  bated  together.  Disunion  and  dis- 
Tlius  the  governments  which  sue-  content  commenced  alike  among  the 
ceeded  eaca  other  during  the  vacil-  victorious  and  the  vanquished  party, 
latiog  period  of  the  Restoration,  And  the  disgust  of  tbe  still  united 
made  no  effort  to  establish  any  de-  portion  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  was 
finite  principle  of  political  action,  mcreased  by  the  turn  which  affairs 
Provided  the  world  of  France  ap-  took  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
peared  satisfied  that  the  designs  of  tion.  It  was  seen  that  the  men  who 
the  **  extreme  left"  were  incompati-  profited  by  that  event,  were  not  the 
ble  with  orderly  government,  and  that  men  who  had  actively  concurred  in 
the  Yieions  of  the  "  extreme  right"  it.  Those  who  found  Uieir  way  to 
could  not  be  realized  in  a  country  office,  it  was  bitterly  said,  were  for 
where  popular  doctrines  had  once  the  most  part  taken  from  the  old 
taken  root — ministers  felt  secure  as  tribe  of  place-hunter8,who  find  profit 
to  the  ultimate  prospects  of  France,  in  every  change;  and  their  main  sup- 
and  intent  only  on  ue  minor  strug^  port  was  the  timidity  of  the  great 
glee  of  party  warfare.  body  of  the  people.  This  must  have 
Then  came  those  years  of  more  been  foreseen  by  the  wise ;  nay,  it 
determined  conflict  which  prece-  was  clearly  inevitable.  Ministries 
ded  tiie  late  Revolution,  when  the  could  not  be  formed  from  among 
Tiers  Etat  had  begun  to  resume  its  the  warlike  artisans  of  Paris,  or  the 
strength,  prostrated  by  successive  vehement  patriots  of  the  Polytechnic 
blows  ft'ora  tiie  armed  hands  of  Na-  School.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  satis- 
poleon  and  the  Allies.  In  the  ex-  fy  with  place  or  pension,  all  those 
eitement  produced  by  every  succes-  two  or  three  hundred  politicians 
sive  victory  which  the  opposition  vrho  direct  the  ephemeral  opinions 
obtained,  sanguine  minds  thought  of  Paris,  through  the  medium  of  its 
they  at  length  saw  a  principle.  They  journals.  That  the  excluded  should 
imagined  uiat  political  liberty  and  attack  their  more  successful  bre* 
the  old  feeling  of  national  honour  thren  with  sarcasm  and  abuse,  was 
would  prove  elements  suflicieni  to  natural.    But  it  was  somewhat  more 
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surprising  to  hear  the  general  voice  state  of  dis^stand  acepticiBni.  Hie 
of  the  nation  echoing  their  com*  Theatre  and  Romance  are,  in  modem 
plaints,  and  adopting  the  established  days,  the  two  habitual  resources  of 
**  fallacy  of  the  outs;"  tbat  they  who  those  who  desire  mental  excitement 
profit  by  a  change,  must  hare  been  All  common  stimulants  are  now  in- 
insincere  in  their  support  of  it.  So  sufficient  Under  the  Bourbons,  a 
unfounded  and  unreasonable  a  cla-  covert  allusion  to  Jesuitism  or  Roy- 
mour  proved  that  there  existed  deep-  a1  ty — a  slight  tincture  of  profaneness 
er  causes  for  general  discontent  or  ribaldry,  was  spice  enough  to  sea- 
Exaggerated  benefits  had  been  ex-  son  a  theatrical  piece  for  the  vulgar 
fleeted,  and  instead  of  them  followed  palate.  Now,  the  dose  must  be  quin- 
osses.  Commercial  distress,  do*  tupled  to  produce  the  same  effect 
mestic  agitation,  peril  of  foreign  war,  We  see  by  the  daily  papers,  that  the 
pressed  heavily  on  the  people.  Those  hero  and  heroine,  who  divide  public 
who  had  expected  the  most,  ever  in  interest  on  the  Parisian  stage  at  thn 
extremes,  now  saw  only  despair  in  moment,  are  Faublas  and  Lucrtzia 
the  future.  Every  system  had  been  Borgia,  The  same  rule  holds  good 
tried  in  France ;  all,  they  said,  had  in  the  Romance.  The  roost  mon- 
failed,  because  none  had  realized  the  strous  and  refined  imaginations  of  sen- 
expected  Utopia.  There  was  nothing  suality-^modem  sensuality,  which 
more  to  look  forward  to ;  for  the  pa-  differs  from  that  of  Laclos  and  Lou- 
tient  had  fairly  exhausted  all  the  vet,  as  Byron  differs  from  Casti,  in 
pharmacopoBia  of  the  Constitution-  the  robe  of  mystical  enthusiasm  in 
inongers.  "  Nous  voulons  la  liberty,"  which  it  delights  to  envelope  itself— 
says  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  reason*  characterise  the  most  popular  wri- 
ing  from  his  prison  at  Ham,  on  the  tin^  which  have  issued  from  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  ''mais  nousne  vou*  Parisian  press  since  18S0.  The  ex- 
jons  ni  de  la  liberte  sanglante  de  la  tent  of  the  mischief  is  nowhere  more 
Convention,  ni  de  la  liberty  corrom*  forcibly  depicted  than  in  a  little  work 
pue  du  Directoire,  ni  de  la  liberte  of  Salvandi,  (de  la  Revolution  et  des 
chim^rique  de  1'  Empire,  ni  de  la  R^volutionnaires,)  in  which  that  wri- 
libert^  de  la  Restauration,  qu'on  pr^  ter,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
tend  avoir  ete  insuffisante :  Ainsi  Liberal  class  before  1830,  pronoun- 
depuis  40  ans  nous  nous  egorgeons  ces  a  sort  of  palinode  against  his  for- 
pour,  apr^s  tout,  ne  pas  trouver  ce  mer  coadjutors.'  If  the  public,  in  its 
que  nous  cherchons.  It  seemed  as  appetite  for  excitement,  has  been 
if  the  bold  historical  theory  of  the  St  rightly  compared  to  the  dram-drink- 
Simonians  was  receiving  its  accom*  er,  that  of  modern  Paris  seems  near- 
plishment  The  critical  or  destruc*  ly  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  envi- 
tive  character  of  the  era  was  develo*  able  condition  with  the  Turkish  eater 
ping  itself  more  fully  than  ever.  It  of  corrosive  sublimate,  to  whom  the 
had  overthrown  successively  all  sys-  most  violent  of  poisons  became  an 
tems  and  all  institutions.  Where  ordinary  stimulant 
was  the  new  constructive  principle  Not  that  the  contamination  of  mo- 
to  be  found,  whose  discovery,  ac-  ral  scepticism  has  reached  the  higher 
cording  to  the  above  mentioned  and  more  meritorious  class  of  French 
theory,  was  shortly  to  be  expected  ?  writers.  On  the  contrary,  there  ne- 
Mere  political  liberty,  it  is  now  an  ver  was  a  period  when  mere  mate- 
admitted  maxim,  is  insufficient  to  re-  rialism  was  less  popular  among  them, 
generate  a  nation.  In  the  meantime  Yet  something  of  the  "  malaise"  and 
I>oubt  reigned,  and  still  presides.  A  languor  incident  to  disbelief  appears 
disposition  to  exaggerate  the  disor*  in  almost  all.  The  writer  or  the 
ders  of  society,  and  yet  to  deride  work  from  which  we  have  made 
with  the  fiercest  sarcasm,  all  the  re*  the  above  extracts  is  far  too  right- 
medies  which  have  been  proposed  thinking  not  to  respect  religion  and 
for  its  relief,  is  one  of  the  chief  cha-  the  bases  of  private  morality;  yet  if 
racteristics  of  the  French  writers  of  there  be  any  purpose  in  the  connex* 
the  present  day.  ion  of  the  singular  scenes  which  he 
The  effect  produced  upon  litera*  presents  to  his  readers,  it  is  to  show 
ture,  not  merely  of  the  ar^umenta-  that  no  political  or  social  system 
tive,  but  imaginative  class,  is  one  of  presents  an  aspect  of  permanency  ; 
the  most  lamentable  results  of  this  that  society  is  without  hope  of  re* 
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newal,  unless  It  be  first  subjected  to 
an  entire  decomposition.  Synthesis, 
or  the  habit  of  reasouitig  from  as- 
sumed principles,  is,  we  are  told,  the 
error  of  enthusiasts.  AnalysiH  is  the 
weapon  of  the  wise.  His  duty  is 
eienchtic  :~to  refute  the  errors  of 
others — to  prove  that  all  eenersl 
theories  are  at  variance  with  some 
individual  facts.  Yet,  by  a  natural 
contradiction,  the  disbeliever  in  all 
systems  looks  back  with  a  feeling  of 
regret  to  the  period  when  systems 
prevailed.  The  Rights  of  Man  were 
a  fallacy;  but  they  were  conscien- 
tiously believed.  The  glory  of  "  les 
jours  de  la  grande  ep6e  was  a  fal- 
lacy; but  how  enviable  the  feelings 
of  its  undoubting  aiTd  exalted  follow- 
ers! Take  the  following  animated 
passage: — 

• 

**  Lorsqae  le  drspeaa  blanc  de  la 
Vendue  marchait  au  vent  contre  le  dra- 
peau  tricolore  de  la  Convention,  tous 
deux  ^Cttient  loyalement  rexpression 
d*one  idie :  I'un  voulaie  dire  bien  nette- 
ment,  Monarchie,  H£r6dit^  Carboli* 
cbme ;  Tauire,  R^publique,  Egalit^  Rai- 
■on  Humaine:  leurs  plis  de  sole  da- 
quaient  dans  Tair  au  destus  des  ^p^e«, 
eomme  au  detsus  des  canons  se  faisaient 
entendre  les  chants  enthouiiastes  des 
▼oil  mILIet,  sortie  de  coeuri  bien  convain- 
cas:  H«nri  Quatre* — La  Marscillttise,-^ 
se  beurtaieot  dans  I'air  comme  les  faax 
ct  les  baionettes  sur  la  terre.  C*etaient 
la  des  drapeaox !  O  temps  de  66goiit  et 
de  pileur,  tu  D*en  as  plus  !  N'agu^re  le 
blanc  Toulait  dire  Cbarte :  aujourd^hui  le 
trieolore  vent  dire  Cbarte.  Le  biane 
£tait  devenu  an  peu  rouge  et  bleu,  le 
trioolore  est  devenu  un  pea  blanc.   Leor 

nuance  est  innaisissable Daus 

notre  si^cle,  je  vous  le  dis,  Puniforme 
sera  un  jour  ridicule,  comme  la  guerre 
est  passie.  Le  soldat  sera  d^shabill^ 
comoDe  le  medecin  Ta  M  par  Moli^re,  et 
ce  sere  peut-^cre  un  bien.  Tout  sere 
rangft  nous  un  habit  noir  comme  le  mien. 
Les  r^voltes  n  auront  pas  d*6tendard. 
Demandez  k  Lyon." 

Want  of  faith,  want  of  conviction, 
the  absence  of  every  strong  element 
of  thought  and  action,  which  might 


produce  unity  of  purpose  among 
cltiaens — these  are  the  complaints 
re-echoed  in  almost  every  page 
which  issues  from  the  pens  ot  the 
more  reflective  class  of  French  wri- 
ters. From  Voltaire  downwards,  the 
great  school  of  Paris  has  applied  it- 
self perse  veringly  to  the  task  of  strip- 
ping life  of  all  its  illusions,  (if  such 
they  were,)  and  striking  o£P,  by  de- 
grees, every  secondary  motive  which 
could  actuate  the  mind  of  man — an 
unprofitable  and  ab«urd~ until  that 
primary  motive  —  self-interest  — 
stands  alone  in  unadorned  hideous- 
ness.  They  have  performed  for  so- 
cial morality  what  the  academicians 
of  old  did  for  philosophy,  when  they 
began  by  combating  the  dogmatic 
sects  which  preceded  them,  and  end- 
ed by  denying  the  certainty  of  all 
which  was  not  evident  to  external 
sense.    And  now-— 

"  Come  quel,  cbe  con  lena  affiinata 
Usclto  fuor  del  pelago  alia  riva 
Si  volge  air  aoqua  perigUosa,  e  gaata**<— 

they  look  back  on  the  wreck  of  their 
past  creeds,  shattered  amidst  Uie 
ocean  of  doubt  which  they  have  tra« 
versed,  and  despair  of  finding  mate- 
rials to  construct  a  new  one.  But  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  one 
thing  wanted  in  France,  without 
which  all  such  efforts  would  be  of  no 
avail,  would  be  too  grave  and  import- 
ant a  purpose  for  our  present  pages. 
We  shall,  however,  have  done  some 
service,  if  we  can  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  a  single  reader  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  topic  is  treated  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Rose,  in  a  sermon  lately 
published,  with  an  introduction  con- 
cerning the  Saint  Simonians,  and 
their  views  of  religion  and  economy. 
It  is  the  work  of  one  who  unites  to 
theological  learning  an  accomplish- 
ment much  rarer  among  our  divines 
—considerable  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tual spirit  and  habits  of  thought 
which  prevail  in  other  countries  be- 
side his  own. 
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TRADITIONS  OF  TUB  RABBINS. 


Tii  B  chief  portion  of  the  Rabbinical 
fantasies  are  derived  from  Indian  tar 
bles;  and  among  those  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  seems  to  have  made 
the  roost  powerful  impression.  It  is 
singular,  that  this  doctrine,  utterly 
unsupported  as  it  is  by  any  approach 
to  evidence, should  haveyet  prevailed 
among  a  vast  multitude,  or  rather  the 
great  majority,  of  ancient  mankind ; 
and  the  question  is  still  dubious,  to 
which  of  the  three  most  learned  and 
investigating  nations  of  antiquity  the 
doctrine  is  first  due.  It  belonged  at 
once  to  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 
Yet  its  origin  may  probably  be  traced 
to  India,  and  there  to  some  of  those 
corruptions  of  the  primal  revelation, 
and  of  the  second  birth  of  mankind, 
the  spirit  transmitted  from  the  ante- 
diluvian race  into  the  descendants  of 
Noah,  the  representative  of  the  first 
roan,  and  beginner  of  a  new  patriar- 
chal line.  The  doctrine,  too,  served 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  apparent 
explanation  of  that  mysterious  Pro- 
vidence by  which  the  guilty  some- 
times exhibit  striking  examples  of 
prosperity.  It  further  gave  some 
equally  obscure  hope  of  an  explana- 
tion of  the  uses,  partial  sufferings, 
and  general  degradation,  of  the*lower 
animal  creation.  The  transfer  of  the 
soul  of  a  tyrant  to  the  body  of  a  tiger 
seemed  not  unnatural ;  of  the  glutton's 
to  the  hog,  or  the  robber's  to  the 
wolf,  the  vulture,  or  the  hyeena;  all 
displayed  a  species  of  natural  justice 
which  might  gradually  render  the 
transmigration  probable  to  the  quick 
and  figurative  fancies  of  the  East. 
Their  style  of  expression,  too,  the 
forms  and  emblems  by  which,  in  the 
early  rudeness  of  penmanship,  they 
laboured  to  describe  moral  and  l^ien- 
tal  qualities,  tended  to  reinforce  the 
doctrine.  The  outline  of  a  do^  ex- 
pressed the  persevering  gr  the  taith- 
lul,  the  lion  characteriited  the  bold, 
or  the  eagle  gave  the  natural  con- 
ception of  lofty  aspirings  and  indo- 
mitable ardour.  For  uiis  doctrine 
the  Rabbinical  name  is  Gilyul  Ncsha- 
meth,  (the  revolving  of  souls.) 

Butthe  Rabbins  sometimes  deform 
the  poetical  part  of  this  conception 
by  their  absurd  habits  of  particular^ 
izing.     In  the  Nishmeth  Chnjim  we 


are  thus  told,  that  the  soul  of  the 
man  who  transgresses  by  attempt- 
ing to  provoke  another  to  anger, 
passes  inevitably  into  a  beast.  Tho^e 
who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellioii 
at  the  building  of  Babel,  were  puni^h- 
ed  by  three  judgments.  The  best 
among  them  were  punished,  by  the 
confusion  of  tongues.  The  second 
rank,  or  those  who  attempted  to  set 
up  the  idol,  were  sent  to  inhabit  cats 
and  monkeys.  The  third,  more  am- 
bitious and  more  impious,  who  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  heavens  and 
assault  the  divine  Uirone  with  earthly 
weapons,  were  fiungdowu  from  their 
height,  and  tranttformed  into  evil 
spirits,  whose  torment  is,  to  be  al- 
ways in  restless  and  agonizing  mo- 
tion. A  prevailing  cabalistic  doc- 
trine is  the  transmigration  of  the  hu- 
man spiiit  into  cutilf.  But  this  de- 
Eends  on  the  degree  of  guilt.  'M  f  he 
ath  committeu  one  sin  more  than 
the  number  •of  his  good  works,*'  he 
must  undergo  transmigration.  The 
soul  of  the  man  who  thinks  on  hi^ 

?[ood  works,  is  the  more  fortunate ; 
or  though  he  must  uudergo  tlie  de- 
gradation of  passing  into  the  form  of 
a  beast,  yet  it  is  of  a  clean  or  ru- 
minant one.  But  the  soul  of  the  pro- 
fligate, or  theshedder  of  blood,  passes 
into  ^n  unclean  beast,  the  camel,  tlie 
rabbit,  or  the  hog.  The.  sensualist  U 
generally  condemned  to  the  form  of 
a  reptile. 

Rabbi nism  has  continued  full  of 
trivial  observances ;  and  the  Jew  of 
the  present  day  is  harassed  with  a 
weight  of  ceremonies,  which  exceed 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  ancient 
law.  This  yoke  he  has  laid  upon 
himself.  A  rigour,  worthy  of  the 
Pharisee,  is  exercised  in  miuute  and 
perpetual  triflings  worthy  of  a  child. 
One  of  those  ordinances,  which  pass 
through  every  portion  of  Jewish  so- 
ciety, relates  to  the  smoothness  of 
their  knife-blades.  The  knife  with 
which  the  Jew  puts  bird  or  beast  to 
death,  must  be  without  jags  or  not- 
ches of  any  kind.  The  AvodathHakAo- 
desk  assigns  the  important  reason — 
"Sometimes  the  soul  of  a  rigbttous 
man  is  found  in  a  clean  beast  or 
fowl.  The  Jews  are  therefore  com- 
manded to  have  their  killing-knives 
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without  notches,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  give  ai  little  pain  as  possible  to 
the  souls  contained  therein." 

The    treatise    Ginek   Hammelech 
gives  the  following  instance  of  the 
penal  effect  of  the  transmigration  as 
detailed  by  the  Rabbi  Mosche  Gal- 
lante,    chief  judge    of    Jerusalem. 
**  When,  in  the  first  ages  of  Israel,  the 
Rabbi   Isaac  Luija — blessed  be  his 
memory  ! — was  passing  through  the 
Holy  Land,  he  came  faint  and  weary 
to  a  grove  of  olives,  and  there  laid 
him  down.    He  said  to  the  Rabbi 
Mosche,  '  Here  let  us  rest;'  but  the 
Rabbi    would  not,    for   he    looked 
rounds  and  the  place  whereon  they 
lay  was  a  grave  of  the  wicked.    But 
the  Rabbi^saac,  pointing  to  a  tree 
above,  on  which  sat  a  raven  loudly 
croaking,  said, '  There  is  no  spirit  in 
this  grave.    Dost  thou  not  remem- 
ber Nismath,  the  extortioner  of  the 
city  ?' — *  I  remember  him"  well,'  an- 
swered the  Rabbi  Mosche ;  '  he  was 
the  gcand  collector  of  the  customs, 
and  wast;ursed  everyday  he  lived  for 
his  cruelty.   He  robbed  the  rich  and 
he  trampled  on  the  poor,  the  old  he 
deprived  of  their  property,  and  the 
young  of  their  inheritance.     May  his 
name  be  black  as  night,  and  his  me- 
mory be  buried  deep  as  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.* — *  He  is  sorry  enough 
now  for  his  oppression,'   said   the 
Rabbi    Isaac  Luija.    'The  King  of 
Judgment  hath  sentenced  his  evil  soul 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  body  of  that 
raven,  and  its  complainings  are  its 
sorrows  for  its  state,  and  its  suppli- 
cations to  me  to  pray  for  its  release.' 
— '  And  wilt  thou  pray  for  the  son  of 
evil?'    asked  the  Rabbi  Mosche. — 
'  Sooner  will  I  pray  that  this  staff  be 
the  serpent  of  tne  magician,'  answer- 
ed Rabbi  Isaac;  and  thereupon  risings 
he  flung  it  at  the  raven,  which,  with  a 
yell  of  fury,  waved  its  wings,  and 
shot  up  in  agony  into  the  bosom  of 
the  clouds." 

But,  even  in  its  original  state,  the 
soul,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  is 
under  a  multiform  shape.  They  hold 
that  the  human  soul  has  no  less  than 
five  different  forms  or  stages.  '*  The 
first  IS  the  Nephesh,  the  bodily  soul. 
The  second  is  the  Ruach^  the  spirit. 
The  third  is  the  Netihama,  the  more 
celestial  soul.  The  fourth,  the  Chaja, 
the  life.  The  fifth  is  the  Jechida, 
the  solitary.  And  those  divisions  have 
their  appropriate  occasions  and  uses. 


every  remarkable  period  of  human 
existence  requiring  a  due  reinforce- . 
ment  of  the  soul,  as  a  principle.  **  In 
the  working  and  weekdayp,  between 
the  new  moon  and  the  feast-day, 
thou  must  be  content  with  having  the 
Nephesh.  On  the  Feast-day  comes 
the  Ruach.  On  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment comes  the  Neshama.  On  the 
Sabbath  comes  the  Chaja,  or  super- 
numerary soul,  and  in  the  final  and 
future  life  of  happiness  comes  the 
Jechida."  The  tenet,  that  on  the 
Sabbath  man  receives  an  additional 
soul,  is  established  among  the  Rab- 
bins. But  the  extnavagance  of  those 
conceptions  is  occasionally  qualified 
among  the  later  commentators  by  the 
explanation,  that  those  diversities  of 
the  human  spirit  simply  mean  the 
gradual  advance  of  tlie  soul  from 
excellence  to  excellence  in  the 
course  of  prayer,  and  the  study  of 
divine  things. 

By  a  singular  Improvement  on  the  - 
pagan  doctrine  of  tne  metempsycho- 
sis, there  is  also  a  reverse  change  of 
bodies ;  and  the  spirit  which  had  in- 
habited the  form  of  a  wild  beast,  be- 
comes occasionally  the  inhabitant  of 
the  human  shape.  The  tenet  of  the 
famous  Rabbi  Lurja,  in  the  treatise 
Ginek  Hammelech,  is,  that  the  violen- 
ces and  follies  so  conspicuous  and 
unaccountable  on  human  grounds, 
in  certain  individuals,  are  explained 
by  this  transmission.  The  vulture, 
the  panther,  the  jackal,  the  fox, 
transmit  their  spirits  into  men,  and 
thence  we  obviously  derive  the  glut- 
tonouR,  the  rapacious,  the  base,  the 
crafty,  the  whole  train  of  the  profli- 
gate and  the  mischievous  of  man- 
kind ;  the  race  whom  no  precept  can 
guide,  no  fear  can  restrain,  and  no 
principle  can  regulate;  the  whole 
lineage  of  the  desperate  and  imprac- 
ticable amon^  men. 

Such  are  tlie  doctrines  in  their 
ruder  state.  But  they  sometimes 
take  a  finer  and  more  fanciful  shape, 
and  rise  into  the  boldness  and  ima- 
gery of  Oriental  fiction.  "  What," 
says  the  Shaar  Aikkune,  **  is  the  fall 
of  the  guiltiest  of  the  guilty;  of 
those  u'ho  have  made  themselves 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  earth  and 
heaven;  of  those  who  have  exulted 
in  their  sins;  of  the  man  who  has 
slain  a  son  of  Israel ;  of  the  apostate 
who  has  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
religion  cf  Israel  over  all  other  reli- 
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gioDB  of  the  earth ;  of  the  spy  who  day ;  they  are  frozen  with  the  deirs 
has' betrayed  a  Jenr, or  a  community  of  the  night;  they  lire  in  perpetual 
of  Jews  ?    Shall  they  ascend  to  hea-  toil ;  their  frames  are  lacerated  with 
Ten ;  shall  they  be  worthy  to  plant  the  scburge  ;  their  steps  clank  with 
their  steps  in  the  courts  of  the  pa-  the  chain ;  their  souls  faint  within 
laces  of  the  angels  ?  No ;  the  angels  them  in  hopeless  misery,  till  they 
are  their  punlshers ;  they  utter  the  long  to  die.     At  last  they  die,  and 
sentence  of  ruin  against  them  ;  they  again  commence  life  in  a  higher 
drive  them  downward, and  summon  rank;  they  are  now  free,  but  tbej 
a  band  of  evil  spirits  to  chase  them  cultivate  a  sterile   soil ;    they  are 
I'ound  the  world.  The  dark  torment-  impoverished,  trampled,  tortured  by 
ors  rush  after  them,  with  goads  and  tyrant  rulers ;  they  are  dragged  to 
whips  of  fire ;  their  chase  is  cease-  war  by  fierce  ambition ;   they  sre 
less;  they  hunt  them  from  the  plain  pursued,  starved,  ruined  by  furious 
to  the  mountain,  from  the  mountain  war ;    they  are  thrown  into  dun- 
to  the  river,  from  the  river  to  the  geons;  they  are  banished;  and  above 
ocean,  from  the  ocean   round  the  all,  their  souls  are  degraded  by  the 
circle  of  the  earth.    Thus  the  tor-  darkness  of  superstitions  batht^d  in 
mented  fly  in  terror,  and  the  tor-  blood.    They  are  bowe#  down  to 
mentors  follow  in  vengeance,  until  idols  which  they  dread,  while  they 
the  time  decreed  is  done.   Then  the  despise  ;    they   repeat   prayers  to 
doomed  sink  into  dust  and  ashes,  things  which  they  know  to  be  the 
Another  beginning  of  existence,  the  worK  of  men's  bands,  stocks  and 
commencement  of  a  second   trial,  stones,  which  yet  from  infancy  thejr 
awaits  them.     They  become  clay,  have  taui^ht  themselves  to  adore; 
they  take  the  nature  of  the  stone  and  thus  drag  on  life  in  torture  of 
and  of  the  mineral ;  they  are  water,  mind,    in    shame,    the    twilight  of 
fire,  air;  they  roll  in  the  thunder;  truth,  and  the  bewilderment  of  ig- 
they  float  in  the  cloud ;  they  rush  in  norance ;    they  worship  with  theur 
the  whirlwind.    They  change  a^ain.  lips,   yet  scorn   with    their  hearts. 
They  enter  into  the  shapes  of  the  But  their  scorn  breaks  forth;  they 
vegetable  tribes;  they  live  in  the  are  grasped  by  power ;  they  resist; 
shrub,   the    flower,    and   the  tree,  they  are  dragged  to  the  rack  and  the 
Ages  on  ages  pass  in  their  transfor-  flame ;    they   are   slain.    The  final 
mations ;  they  wither ;  they  are  toss-  change  is  now  come.  They  are  Israel- 
ed  by  the  tempent;  they  are  tram-  ites.  They  have  risen  into  tbefint 
pled  by  man;   they  are  smote  by  class  of  mankind;  they  are  of  the  cho- 
the  axe ;  they  are  consumed  by  fire,  sen  people;  the  sons  of  Abraham,  to 
Another  change  comes;  they  enter  whom  has  been  given  the  promise 
into  the  shape  of  the  beast,  the  bird,  of  universal  dominion.    Joy  to  them 
the  fish,  the  insect;  they  traverse  unspeakable,  if  they  hold  their  rank; 
the  desert,  they  destroy,  and  are  de-  misery  tenfold  if  they  fall,  for  their 
stroyed;  they  soar  into  the  clouds ;  fall  now  will  be  without  redempdun." 
they  shoot  through  the  depths  of  the  Those  are  the  theories,  and  they 
ocean ;  they  burrow  their  invisible  bear  evidence  of  that  mixture  of 
way   through  the  recesses  of  the  Greek  philosophy  and  Asiatic  inven- 
earth ;  they  come  by  devouring  mil-  tion,  which  forms  the  romance  of 
lions  in  the  locust ;  they  sting  m  the  the  early  ages.    But  they  are  some- 
scorpion  ;  they  crumble  away  the  times  embodied  into  narratives  of 
roots  of  vegetation  in  the  hosts  of  singular  imagination.  The  Thousand 
the  ant ;  they  destroy  the  promise  aria  One  Nights  are  rivalled,  and  the 
of  the  year  in  the  caterpillar ;  they  Sultana    Scheherazade    might  find 
drive  the  flocks  and  herds  into  fa-  some  of  her  originality  thrown  into 
mine  and  madness  in  the  hornet  and  the  shade  by  those  tales.    The  wi- 
the fly  zebib.    They  at  last  are  suf-  dow  of  Hebron  is  an  example, 
fered  to  ascend  into  the  rank  of  hu-  "  The  Rabbi  Joseph,  the  *aon  of 
man  beings  once  more.    Yet  their  Jehoshaphat,  had  been  praying  from 
ascent  is  step  by  step.    They  are  noon  until   the  time  of  the  going 
first  slaves ;  they  see  their  first  light  down  of  the  sun,  when  a  messenger 
in  the  land  of  misery.    The  African  from  the  chief  of  the  Synagogue  of 
or  the  Asiatic  sun  seorchea  them  by  Hebron  came  to  him,  and  besought 
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liiiu  to  go  forth  and  pray  for  a  wo- 
man who  was  grievously  tormented. 
The  Rabbi>  ever  awake  to  the  call  of 
human  sorrow,  rose  from  his  knees, 
fi;irt  his  robe  round  him,  and  went 
forth.    The  messenger  led  him  to  a 
building  deep  in  the  forest  that  grew 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  oi^  He- 
bron.   The  building  had  more  the 
look  of  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  Israel  than  of  a  private 
dwelling.    But  if  its  exterior  struck 
the  gaze  of  the  Rabbi,  its  apartments 
excited  his  astonishment  He  passed 
throwrh  a  succession  of  halls  wor- 
thy of  the  days  of  the  first  Herod, 
when  Jerusalem  raised   her    head 
again  after  the  ruin  of  Autiochus, 
when  her  long  civil  wars  were  past, 
and  she  had  become  once  more  the 
most  magnificent  city  of  the  eastern 
world.  Marble  columns,  silken  veils 
suspended  from  the  capitals  of  the 
pillare,  tissues  wrought  with  the  em- 
broidery   of   Sidon,   and   coloured 
with  tiie  incomparable  dyes  uf  Cssa- 
rea,  vases  of  Armenian  crystal,  and 
tables  of  Grecian  mosaic,  filled  cham- 
bers, in  which  were  trains  of  attend- 
ants of  every  climate,  Ethiopian,  In- 
dian, Persian,  and  Greek,  all  habited 
in  the  richest  dresses.    All  that  met 
the  eye  wore  an  air  of  the  most 
sumptuous    and    habitual    magnifi- 
cence.    The  Rabbi,  however,  had 
but  a  abort  time  for  wonder,  before 
he  was  summoned  to  the  chamber 
of  the  sick  person.  But  all  the  cost- 
liness that  he  had  seen  before  was 
eclipsed  by  the  singular  brilliancy  of 
this  apartment;   it  was  small,  and 
evidently  contrived  for  the  secluded 
hours  of  an  iudivid^al ;  but  every 
thing  was  sumptuous,  all  gold  or 
pearl,  amber  or  lapislazuli.     And  in 
the  midst  of  this  pomp,  reclined,  half 
sitting,  half  lying,  on  huge  pillows 
ofShirazsilk,  a  female,  whose  beau- 
ty, in  all  the  languor  of  pain,  riveted 
even  the  ancient  eye  of  the  pious 
Rabbi.    The   sufferer  was  young; 
but  the  flush  that  from  time  to  time 
broke  across  her  countenance,  and 
then  left  it  to  the  paleness  of  the 
grave,  shewed  that  she  was  on  the 
verge   of  the  tomb.     The    Rabbi 
was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
herbs  and  minerals,  and  he  offered 
her   some    of   those    medicaments 
which  he  had  found  useful  in  arrest- 
ing the   progress  of  decay.    The 
djing  beauty  thanked  him,  and  said 


in  a  faint  voice  that  she  had  im- 
plored his  coming,  not  to  be  cured 
of  a  disease  which  she  knew  to  be 
fatal,  but  to  disburden  her  mind  of 
a  secret  which  had  already  hung 
heavy  on  her,  and  which  must  ex- 
tinguish her  existence  before  the 
morn.  The  Rabbi,  on  hearing  thisy 
besought  her  to  make  him  the  depo- 
sitary of  her  sorrow,  If  he  could 
serve  her ;  but  if  he  could  not,  for- 
bade her  to  tell  him  what  might 
hang  darkly  on  the  memory  of  a  man 
of  Israel.  '  I  am  the  daughter,'  said 
she,  *  of  your  friend  the  Rabbi  Ben 
Bechai,  whose  memory  be  blessed, 
but  the  widow  of  a  prince,  the  de- 
scendant of  Ishmael.  You  see  the 
riches  in  this  house ;  but  they  are  not 
the  riches  of  the  sons  of  the  DeserL 
They  were  desperately  gained,  bit- 
terly enjoyed,  and  now  they  are 
repented  of  when  it  is  too  late.' 
As  the  lovely  beiog  spoke,  her 
countenance  changed ;  she  suddenly 
writhed  and  tossed  with  pain,  and 
in  her  agony  cried  out  words  that 
pierced  the  holy  man's  ears  with  ter- 
ror. He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  prayed,  and  was  strengthened. 
But  when  he  looked  up  again,  an 
extraordinary  change  had  come  upon 
the  woman's  countenance.  Its  pale- 
ness was  gone,  her  cheeks  were 
burning,  her  hollow  eyes  were  dart- 
ing strange  light;  her  lips,  which 
had  been  thin  and  faded  as  the  fall- 
ing leaf,  were  full,  crimson,  and  qui- 
vering with  wild  passion  and  magic 
energy.  The  Rabbi  could  not  be- 
lieve that  he  saw  the  dying  woman 
by  whose  side  he  had  so  lately  knelt, 
in  the  fierce  and  bold,  yet  still  beau- 
tiful creature,  that  now  gazed  full 
and  fearless  upon  him.  *  You  see 
me  now,'  said  she,  '  with  surprise  ; 
but  these  are  the  common  changes 
of  my  suffering.  The  deadly  disease 
that  is  sinking  me  to  the  dust,  thus 
varies  its  torment  hour  by  hour; 
but  I  must  submit  and  suffer.'  The 
Rabbi  knew  by  those  words  that 
the  woman  was  tormented  with  an 
evil  spirit.  Upon  this  he  sent  for  a 
famous  unction,  which  had  been 
banded  down  to  him  from  his  an- 
cestor the  Rabbi  Joseph,  who  had 
been  physician  to  King  Herod  the 
Great,  and  had  eiorcised  the  evil 
spirit  out  of  the  dying  king.  On  its 
being  brought,  he  anointed  the  fore- 
heaaof  the  woman,  her  eyes,  and  the 
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tips  of  her  fingers.  He  then  made  a 
fire  of  citron  virood  and  cinnamon, 
and  threw  on  it  incense.  As  the 
smoke  arose,  he  bonred  her  head 
gently  over  it^  that  she  might  imbibe 
the  odour  in  her  nostrils,  which  was 
an  established  way  of  expelling  the 
evil  spirit 

**  The  woman's  countenance  now 
changed  again,  it  was  once  more  pale 
with  pain,  and  she  cried  out  in  her 
torment;  at  length  in  strong  agony 
she  uttered  many  words.    But  the 
Rabbi  perceived,   from  her    fixed 
eyes  and  motionless  lips,  that  it  was 
the  spirit  within  her  that  spoke  the 
words.     It  said,  '  Why  am  I  to  be 
disturbed  with  anointings  and  in- 
cense ?   Why  am  I  to  hear  the  sound 
of  prayer,  and  be  smitten  with  the 
Toice  of  the  holy  ?    Look  round  the 
chamber.    Is  it  not  full  of  us  and 
our  punishers  ?  Are  we  not  pursued 
for  ever  by  the  avenging  angels  ?  Do 
they  not  hold  scourges  of  fire  in  their 
hands,  and  fill  every  wound  they 
make  with  thrice  distilled  poison  of 
the  tree  Asgard,  that  grows  by  the 
\Bike  of  fire?    I  was  an  Egyptian; 
five  hundred  years  ago  I  lived  at  the 
Court  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus.    I 
longed  for  power,  and  I  obtained  it ; 
I  longed  to  possess  the  fairest  daugh- 
ters of  the  land,  and  I  possessed 
them.    I  longed  for  riches,  and  I 
practised  all  evil  to  gain  them.  I  was 
at  length  accused  before  the  King 
of  sorcery.    I  longed  for  revenge  on 
my    accuser,   and    I    enjoyed   my 
revenge.    I  stabbed  him  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  chamber.    The  mur- 
der was  known ;  I  was  forced  to  fly. 
But  I  first  sent  a  present  of  perfumed 
cakes  of  Damascus  to  the  mistress  of 
the  man  who  made  the  discovery; 
they  feasted  on  them  together,  and 
together  they  died.  The  ship  in  which 
I  fled  was  overtaken  by  a  storm. 
I  was  charged  with  having  brought 
the  anger  of  heaven  on  the  vessel. 
I  was  seized,  and  about  to  be  slain ; 
I  drove  my  dagger  through  the  cap- 
tain, sprang  overboard,  and  reached 
the  shore.    From  it,  in  triumphant 
revenge,  I  saw  the  ship  and  all  the 
crew  perish  in  the  waters.    I  was 
now  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Africa ; 
and  was  starving  and  scorched,  until 
I  lay  down  to  die.     But  at  the  last 
moment   an    old  man  came   from 
among  the  tombs,  and  offered  me 
bread  and  water.    I  followed  him  to 


his  dwelling  in  the  tombs.  Hescofied 
at  my  complaints  of  ill  fortune,  and 
swore  to  place  me  once  again  at  the 
height  of  my  wishes,  if  I  would  be 
ready  at  his  call  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years.  I  could  have  then 
drunk  fire  and  blood  in  my  fury 
against  mankind,  and  my  thirst  of 
possession.  I  swore  to  be  his,  and 
prepared  to  begin  my  hundred  years 
of  enjoyment 

'' '  1  returned  to  Egypt  1  had  been 
supposed  to  have  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  waters  with  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel.  My  countenance  was  no 
longer  the  same.  No  man  remem- 
bered me.  I  began  my  career.  I 
was  full  of  wild  ambition,  eager  de- 
sire, and  matchless  sagacity.  I  rapid- 
ly outstripped  all  rivalry.  I  rose  to 
the  first  rank  under  the  Ptolemies. 
I  enjoyed  the  delight  of  ruining  every 
man  who  had  formerly  thwarted  me. 
All  Egypt  rang  with  my  fame.  I  had 
secret  enemies,  and  strange  rumours 
of  the  means  of  my  perpetual  success 
began  to  be  spread.  But  1  had  spies 
everywhere;  a  whisper  was  repaid 
by  death.  A  frown  was  avenyged 
like  an  open  accusation*  My  name 
became  a  universal  terror.  But  I 
had  my  followers  and  flatterers  only 
the  more.  I  trampled  on  mankind.  I 
revelled  in  seeing  the  proud  grovel- 
ling at  my  feet.  I  corrupted  the 
lowly,  I  terrified  the  high,  i  bound 
the  strong  to  my  basest  services.  I 
was  hated  and  cursed,  but  I  was 
feared.  Daggers,  poison,  secret  lage, 
and  public  abhorrence,  all  were  level- 
led against  me ;  I  encountered  them 
all,  defied  them  all,  challenged  and 
triumphed  over  them  alL  I  was  the 
most  successful,  the  most  envied,  and 
the  most  wretched  of  human  beings. 
But  my  passions  at  length  chased 
their  colour;  I  had  lost  all  sense 
of  enjoyment,  habit  had  worn  its 
sense  away ;  the  feast,  rank,  splen- 
dour, the  adulation  of  the  great,  the 
beauty  of  woman,  all  had  erown 
tasteless  and  wearisome.  Life  was 
withering.  But  I  had  a  fierce  enjoy- 
nient  still,  and  one  that  grew  keener 
with  the  aidvance  of  years.  I  rejoiced 
in  the  degradation  of  my  fellow  men. 
I  revelled  in  corrupting  the  merce- 
nary, in  hardening  the  ferocious,  in 
inflaming  the  vindictive,  in  stknula- 
ting  the  violent  I  lived,  too,  in  an  evil 
time  of  the  monarchy.  Desperate 
excesses  in  the  court  were  all  but 
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riiralled  by  furioiig  vice  in  the  people. 
The  old  af^e  of  the  Greek  dyDasty 
was  a  siDking  of  the  aoul  and  body 
of  domiDion  together.    The  deepest 
sensuality,  the  wildest  waste  of  public 
wealthy  Uie  meanest  extortion,  the 
most  reckless  tyranny,  all  that  could 
fester  the  memory  of  a  nation,  were 
the  daily  crimes  of  the  decaying  court 
of  the  Ptolemies.    I  had  come  at  the 
ri^ht  time.     Invested  with  power 
which  made  the  monarch  a  cipher, 
I   exulted    in  the  coming  ruin — I 
blinded  the  eyes  of  this  voluptuous 
tyranny  to  its  inevitable  fate — I  had 
but  little  to  do  in  urging  it  to  new 
crime,  but  I  did  that  little.    I  wove 
round  it  a  web  of  temptation  that  the 
strength  even  of  virtue  could  have 
scarcely  broken,  but  into  which  the 
eager  dissoluteness  of  the  Egyptian 
court  plunged  as  if  it  had  been  the 
most  signal  gift  of  fortune.  I  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  my  accomplished 
task  of  precipitating  a  guilty  palace 
and  people  into  utter  ruin;  but  in 
the  fever  of  my  exultation  I  had  for- 
got that  my  time  was  measured.   At 
a  banquet  in  the  King's  chamber  I 
•aw  a  guest  whose  face  struck  me  as 
having  been  known  to  me  at  some 
remote  period.  He  was  the  chieftain 
of  one  of  the  Bactrian  tribes,  who 
now  came  to  offer  compensation  for 
some  outrages  of  his  wild  horsemen 
on  a  caravan  returning  from  the  Indus 
to  Egypt    He  was  a  man  of  marvel- 
ous age,  the  signs  of  which  he  bore 
in  his  visage,  but  of  the  most  singu- 
lar sagacity.  His  reputation  had  gone 
forth  among  the  people ;  and  all  the 
dealers  in  forbidden  arts,  the  magi, 
the  soothsayers,  and  the  consul ters 
of  the  dead,  acknowledged  their  skill 
outdone  by  this  exhausted  and  decre- 
pit barbarian.  The  first  glance  of  his 
keen  eye  awoke  me  to  strange  and 
fearful  remembrances,  but  his  first 
word  put  an  end  to  all  doubt,  and 
made  me  feel  the  agonies  of  despair. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  I  recogni- 
sed the  old  man  of  the  tombs,  and 
felt  that  the  terrible  time  for  his  pay- 
ment was  come.    It  was  true,  I  was 
to  die^I  was  to  suffer  for  the  long 
banquet  of  life — I  was  to  undergo 
the  torture  of  the  place  of  all  torture 
-^1  was  to  suffer  a  hideous  retribu- 
tion for  the  days  of  my  triumph. 
They  had  been  many,  but  they  now 
seemed  to  me  but  a  moment.  Days, 
months,  years,  were  compressed  into 


a  thought,  and  I  groaned  within 
my  inmost  soul  at  the  frenzy  which 
had  bound  me  to  a  master  so  soon  to 
demand  tlie  penalty  to  the  uttex^ 
most. 

"  '  I  flew  from  the  royal  chamber ; 
my  mind  was  a  whirl  of  terror,  shame, 
loathing,  hatred,  and  remorse.  I 
seized  my  sword,  and  was  about  to 
plunge  it  into  my  heart,  and  end  a 
suspense  more  stinging  than  despair, 
when  I  found  my  hand  arrested,  and, 
on  turning,  saw  the  visage  of  the 
Bactrian.  1  indignantly  attempted  to 
wrest  the  sword  from  him,  and  drive 
it  home  to  a  heart  burning  with  the 
poison  of  the  soul.  But  ne  held  it 
with  a  grasp  to  which  my  utmost 
strength  was  as  a  child's ;  I  might  as 
well  have  forced  a  rock  from  its  base. 
He  smiled,  and  said,  *'  I  am  Sammael ; 
you  should  have  known,  that  to  resist 
me  was  as  absurd  as  to  expect  pity 
from  our  race.  I  am  one  of  the 
princes  of  evil — I  reign  over  the 
south-east — I  fill  the  Bactrian  deserts 
with  rapine,  the  Persian  chambers 
with  profligacy,  and  am  now  come 
to  fling  the  firebrands  of  civil  war 
into  this  court  of  effeminate  Asiatics, 
savage  Africans,  and  treacherous 
Greeks.  The  work  was  nearly  done 
without  me ;  but  Sammael  must  not 
let  the  wickedness  of  man  triumph 
alone.  He  tempts,  ensnares,  betrays, 
and  he  must  have  his  reward  like 
mankind.  This  kingdom  will  soon 
be  a  deluge  of  blood  where  it  is  not 
a  deluge  of  conflagration,  and  a 
deluge  of  conflagration  where  it  is 
not  a  deluge  of  blood."  As  he  spoke 
his  countenance  grew  fiery,  his  voice 
became  awful,  and  I  fell  at  his  feet 
without  the  power  to  struggle  or  to 
speak.  He  was  on  the  point  of  plun- 
ging me  through  the  crust  of  the 
earth  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou* 
sand  fathoms  deep,  below  the  roots 
of  the  ocean,  to  abide  in  the  region 
of  rack  and  flame.  He  had  already 
lifted  his  heel  to  trample  me  down. 
But  he  paused,  and  uttered  a  groan. 
I  saw  a  burst  of  light  that  covered  him 
from  the  head  to  the  foot,  and  in 
which  he  writhed  as  if  it  had  been« 
robe  of  venom.  I  looked  up  and  saw 
a  giant  shape,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Paradise  who  watch  over  the  children 
of  Israel,  standing  before  the  evil 
King.  They  fought  for  me  with 
lances  bright  and  swift  as  flashes  of 
lightning.  But  Sammael  was  over- 
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thrown.  He  spraDg  from  the  ground,  suit  The  well  was  before  me,  I  wai 
and  carsing,  spread  his  wings  and  burning  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  sod  I 
flew  up  into  a  passing  thunder-cloud,  stooped  down  to  drink  or  its  pure 
The  son  of  Paradise  still  stood  over  and  smooth  water.  What  was  m^ 
me  with  a  countenance  of  wrath,  and  astonishment  when  1  saw  a  lion 
said,  **  Child  of  guilt,  why  shall  not  stooping  in  the  mirror  of  the  well ! 
yengeance  be  wrought  upon  the  I  diHtinctly  saw  the  shaggy  msDe 
guilty  ?  Why  shall  not  the  subject  of  the  huge  bloodshot  eyes,  the  rough 
the  evil  one  be  stricken  with  his  and  rapidly  moving  lips,  the  pointed 
punishment,  and  be  chained  on  the  tusks,  and  all  red  with  recent  gore 
Durning  rocks  of  his  dungeon,  that  1  shrank  in  strange  perturbatioD.  I 
are  deep  as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  returned  to  the  well  again,  stooped 
and  wide  as  its  surface  spread  out  to  drink,  and  again  saw  the  same  fii- 
ten  thousand  times?"  I  clasped  his  rious  monster  stoop  to  its  calm,  blue 
knees,  and  bathed  them  with  tears ;  mirror.  A  horrid  thouffbt  croswd 
I  groaned,  and  beat  my  bosom  in  the  my  mind.  I  had  known  Uie  old  doc- 
terrors  of  instant  death.  The  bright  trine  of  the  Egyptians  and  Asiatics, 
vision  still  held  the  blow  suspended,  which  denounced  punishment  in  the 
and  saying  "  that  I  had  been  preser-  shape  of  brutes  to  the  guilty  dead, 
ved  from  ruin  only  by  being  the  Had  i  shared  this  hideous  puoish- 
descendant  of  an  Israelitish  mother,  ment  ?  1  again  gave  a  glance  at  the 
but  that  my  life  had  earned  punish-  water.  The  sight  was  now  codtic- 
ment  which  must  be  undergone ;"  as  tion.  I  no  longer  wondered  at  the 
be  spoke  the  words,  he  laid  his  hand  wild  outcry  of  the  caravan,  at  the 
upon  my  forehead  with  a  weight  hurried  defence,  at  the  strange  flight, 
which  seemed  to  crush  my  brain.  at  the  ferocious  joy  with  which  I 
**  *  I  shrank  and  sprang  away  in  fear,  tore  down  my  enemy,  and  trampled 
I  rushed  wildly  through  the  palace,  and  rent  him  till  he  had  lost  all  s<*ai- 
through  the  streets,  through  the  blance  of  man.  The  punishment  bad 
highways.  I  felt  myself  moviug  with  come  upon  me.  My  fated  spirit  had 
a  vigour  of  limb,  and  savage  swift-  left  its  human  body,  and  had  enter- 
ness,  that  astonished  me.  On  the  ed  into  (he  shape  of  the  savage  iahar 
way  lovertook  a  troop  of  Alexandrian  bitant  of  the  wilderness.  The  thought 
merchants  goiog  towards  the  desert  was  one  of  indescribable  horror.  I 
of  the  Pentapolis.  I  felt  a  strange  bounded  away  with  furious  speed, 
instinct  to  rush  among  them — I  was  I  tore  up  the  sands,  I  darted  my  Isoga 
hungry  and  parched  with  thirst  I  into  my  own  flesbj  and  sought  for 
sprang  among  a  group  who  had  sat  some  respite  from  hideous  thought 
down  beside  one  of  tlie  wells  that  in  the  vioIei|ce  of  bodily  pain.  I  flew 
border  the  sands.  They  all  rose  up  along  the  limitless  plains  of  the  de- 
at  my  sight  with  |i  hideous  outcry,  sort,  from  night  till  morning,  and 
Some,  fled,  some  threw  themselves  from  morning  till  night,  in  hope  to 
down  behind  the  shelter  of  the  thick-  exhaust  bitter  memory  by  fatigue; 
ets,  but  some  seized  their  swords  all  was  in  vain.  I  lay  down  to  die, 
and  lances,  and  stood  to  defend  but  the  vast  strength  of  my  frame 
themselves.  I  glowed  with  unac-  was  proof  against  fatigue, 
countable  rage  I  The  sight  of  their  *'  <  1  rushed  from  hill  to  valley  with 
defiance  doubly  inflamed  me,  the  the  speed  of  the  whirl  wind,  and  stiU 
very  gleam  of  their  steel  seemed  to  I  was  but  the  terror  of  the  wilder- 
me  the  last  insult,  and  1  rushed  for-  ness,  all  whose  tenants  flew  before 
ward  to  make  them  repent  of  their  me.  I  sought  tlie  verge  of  the  little 
temerity.  At  the  same  instant  1  felt  a  villages,  where  the  natives  bide  their 
sudden  thrill  of  pain ;  a  spear,  thrown  heads  from  the  scorching  sun  and  the 
by  a  powerful  hand,  was  quivering  deadly  dews.  1  sought  them,  to 
in  my  side.  I  bounded  resistlessly  perish  by  their  arrows  and  lance^ 
on  my  assailant,  and  in  another  mo«  I  was  often  wounded;  I  often  carried 
ment  saw  him  lying  in  horrid  muti-  away  with  me  their  barbed  iron  io 
lation  at  my  feet.  The  rest  instantly  my  flesh.  I  often  writhed  in  the 
lost  all  courage  at  the  sight,  and,  fline-  agony  of  poisoned  wounds.  Still  1 
ing  down  their  weapons,  scattered  in  lived.  My  life  was  the  solitary  ex- 
all  directions,  crying  for  help.  But  isteuce  of  the  wild  beast  1  hunted 
those  dastards  were  not  worth  pur-  down  the  antelope,  the  boar,  and  tht 
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foat»  and  gorged  upon  their  blood, 
then  slept,  until  hunger,  or  the  cry 
of  the  hunter,  roused  me  once  moce, 
to  commence  the  same   career  of 
flight,  pursuit,  watching,  and  wounds. 
This  life  was  hideous.      With  the 
savage  instincts  of  the  wild  beast,  I 
retained  the  bitter  recollections  of 
my  earliernature,and  every  hour  was 
felt  with  the  keenoess  of  a  punish- 
ment allotted  by  a  Judge  too  power- 
ful to  be  questioned,  and  too  stern 
to  be  propitiated.    How  long  I  en- 
dured this  sute  of  evil,  I  had  no 
meana  of  knowing.     I  had  lost  the 
human  faculty  of  measuring  the  flight 
of  time.    I  howled  in  rage  at  the  light 
of  the  moon  as  I  roamed  through 
the  wilderness;  I  shrank  from  the 
broad  blaze  of  the  sun,  which  at  once 
parched  my  blood  and  warned  my 
prey  of  my  approach ;  I  felt  the  tem- 
pests of  the  furious  season  which 
drove  all  the  feebler  animals  from  the 
face  of  the  land  to  hide  in  caves  and 
woods.      I  felt  the  renewed  firea 
of  the  season** when  the  sun  broke 
through  his  clouds  once  more,  and 
the  earth,  refreshed  with  the  rains, 
began  to  be  withered  like  the  weed 
in  the  furnace.    But,  for  all  other 
purposes,  the  moon  and  the  sun  rose 
alike  to  my  mind,  embodied  as  it 
was  ID  the  brute,  and  sharing  the  nar- 
rowueas  and  obscurity  of  the  animal 
intellect.     Months  and  years  pass- 
ed unnoted.     In  the  remnant   of 
understanding  th&  was  left  to  me 
in  vengeance,  1  laboured  in  vain  to 
recount  the  periods  of  my  savage 
suffering ;  but  the  periods  of  my  hu- 
man guilt  were,  by  some  strange  vi- 
sitation of  wrath,  always  and  in- 
stantly ready  at  my  call.  I  there  saw 
my    whole  career  with  a  distinct- 
ness which  seemed  beyond  all  human 
memory.     I  lived  over  every  hour, 
every  thought,  every  passion,  every 
pang.     Then  the  instincts  of  my  de- 

fsded  state  would  seize  me  again ; 
was  again  the  devourer,  the  in- 
satiate drinker  of  blood,  the  ter* 
ror  of  the  African,  the  ravager  of 
the  aheepfold,  the  monarch  of  tlie 
foreat.  But  my  life  of  horror  seem- 
ed at  length  to  approach  its  limit; 
1  felt  the  gradual  approach  of  decay. 
My  eyes,  once  keen  aa  the  lightning. 
Could  no  longer  discern  the  prey  on 
the  edge  of  the  horizon ;  ray  massive 
strength  grew  weary ;  my  limbs,  the 
perfection  of  muscular  strength  and 


activity,  became  ponderous, and  bore 
me  no  longer  with  the  lightness  that 
had  given  the  swiftest  gazelle  to  my 
grasp.  1  shrank  within  my  cavern, 
and  was  to  be  roused  only  by  the 
hunger  which  I  bore  long  after  it 
had  begun  to  gnaw  me.  One  day 
1  dragged  out  my  tardy  limbs,  urged 
by  famine,  to  seize  upon  the  buffa- 
loes of  a  tribe  passing  across  the  de« 
sert.  I  sprang  upon  the  leader  of 
the  herd,  and  had  already  dragged  it 
to  the  earth,  when  the  chieftain  of 
the  .tribe  ru^hed  forward  with  his 
lance,  and  uttering  a  loud  outcry,  I 
turned  from  the  fallen  buffalo  to  at- 
tack the  hunter.  But  in  that  glance 
I  saw  an  anpect  which  I  remembered 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  of 
misery.  The  countenance  of  the  be- 
ing who  had  crushed  me  out  of  hu- 
man nature  was  before  me.  I  felt 
the  powerful  pressure;  a  pang  new 
to  me,  astiDg  of  human  feeling,  pier- 
ced through  my  frame.  I  darea  not 
rush  upon  this  strange  avenger— I 
cowered  in  the  dust — I  woula  have 
licked  his  feet.  My  fury,  my  appe- 
tite for  carnage,  my  ruthless  delight 
in  rending  and  devouring  the  help- 
less creatures  of  the  wilderness,  had 
passed  away.  I  doubly  loathed  my 
degradation,  and  if  I  could  have  ut- 
tered a  human  voice,  I  should  at  this 
moment  have  implored  the  being  be- 
fore me  to  plunge  his  spear  into  my 
brain,  and  extinguish  All  conscious- 
ness at  once.  As  the  thought  arose. 
Hooked  on  him  once  more;  he  was 
no  longer  the  African ;  he  wore  the 
grandeur  and  fearful  majesty  of  Az- 
rael — I  knew  ihe  Angel  of  Judgment. 
Again  he  laid  his  grasp  upon  my 
front.  Again  I  felt  it  like  the  weight 
of  a  thunderbolt.  I  bounded  in  ago- 
ny from  the  plain,  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  the  t*ky,  the  earth,  and  the  aven- 
ger, disappeared  from  my  eyes. 

*'  <  When  life  returned  to  me  again, 
I  found  that  I  was  rushing  forward 
with  vast  speed,  but  it  was  no  longer 
the  bound  and  spring  of  my  sinewy 
limbs ;  I  felt,  too,  that  I  was  no  longer 
treading  the  sands  that  had  so  long 
burned  under'my  feet.  I  was  tossed 
by  winds;  I  was  drenched  with  heavy 
moisture ;  I  saw  at  intervals  a  strong 
glare  of  light  bursting  on  me,  and 
then  suddenly  obscured.  My  senses 
gradually  cleared,  and  1  became  con- 
scious that  my  being  had  undergone 
a  new  change.     1  glanced  at  my 
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limbs,  and  saw  thera  covered  with  ation  of  my  destiny  in  the  smse  that 

plumage ;  but  the  talons  were  still  the  very  enjoyments,  few  and  lonely 

there.     I  still  felt  the  fierce  eager-  as  they  were,  which  were  added  to 

ness  for  blood,  the  instinctive  desire  my  existence,  were  proof  that  my 

of  destroying  life,  the  eagerness  of  captivity  was  not  to  be  for  ever.  The 

pursuit,  the  savage  spirit  of  loneli-  recollections  of  my  human  career 

ness.    Still  I  was  the  sullen  king  of  still  mingled  with  the  keen  and  brute 

the  forest;  in  every  impulse  of  my  impulses  of  my  present  being;  but 

spirit  1  rushed  on.     As  far  as  my  they  were  no  longer  the  scorpion 

eye  could  ffaze,  and  it  now  possessed  scourges  that  had  once  tortured  rae. 

a  power  of  vision  which  seemed  to  I  remembered  with  what  eager  long- 

five  me  the  command  of  the  earth,  ing  I  had  often  looked  upon  the  clear 
saw  clouds  rolling  in  huge  piles  as  heavens  of  Egypt,  and  envied  every 
white  as  snow,  and  wilder  than,  the  bird  that  I  saw  soaring  in  the  sun- 
surges  of  an  uproused  sea.  I  saw  the  shine.  I  remembered  how  often,  in 
marble  pinnacles  of  mountains  pier-  even  the  most  successful  hours  of 
cing  through  the  vapoury  ocean  like  my  ambition,  I  had  wished  to  ex- 
the  points  of  lances;  I  saw  the  whole  change  existence  with  the  ibis  that 
majesty  of  the  kingdom  of  the  air,  I  had  seen  sporting  over  the  banks 
with  all  its  splendour  of  colouring,  of  the  Nile,  and  then  spreading  his 
its  gathering  tempests,  its  boundless  speckled  wings,  and  floating  onward 
reservoirs  of  the  rain,  its  fiery  forges  to  the  Thebais,  at  a  height  inacces- 
of  the  thunder.  Still  I  rushed  on, sus-  sible  to  the  arrow.  How  often  had 
tained  by  unconscious  power,  and  I  gazed  at  the  eagles  which  I  started 
filled  with  a  fierce  joy  in  my  new  at  the  head  of  my  hunting  train  from 
strength.  As  I  accidentally  passed  the  country  of  tlie  Cataracts,  and 
over  a  broad  expanse  of  vauour,  which  while  I  watched  their  flight  into  the 
lay  calm  and  smooth  under  the  me-  highest  region  of  the  blue  and  lovely 
ridian  beams,  1  looked  downwards,  atmosphere,  saw  their  plumage  turn- 
The  speed  of  my  shadow  as  it  swept  ed  to  gold  and  purple  as  they  rose 
across  the  cloud,  first  caught  my  eye.  through  the  coloured  light  of  the 
But  I  was  in  another  moment  struck  clouds,  or  poised  themselves  in  the 
with  still  keener  astodishment  at  full  radiance  of  the  sunbeams !  This 
the  shape  which  fell  there.  It  bore  delight  was  now  fully  within  my 
the  complete  outline  of  an  eagle ;  I  possession,  and  I  enjoyed  it  to  the 
saw  the  broad  wings,  the  strong  form,  full.  The  mere  faculty  of  motion  is 
the  beak  and  head  framed  for  ra-  an  indulgence;  but  to  possess  it  with- 
pine ;  the  destruction  of  prey  was  in  out  restraint,  to  have  unlimited  space 
every  movement.  The  tru#i  flashed  before  me  for  its  exercise,  andtotra- 
on  me.  My  spirit  had  transmigrated  verse  it  without  an  exertion ;  to  be 
into  the  king  of  the  feathered  race,  able  to  speed  with  a  swiftness  sur- 
My  first  sensations  were  of  the  deep-  passing  all  human  rapidity,  to  speed 
est  melancholy.  I  was  to  be  a  pri-  through  a  world,  and  to  speed  with 
Boner  once  more  in  the  form  of  an  the  simple  wave  of  a  wing,  was  a 
inferior  nature.  I  was  still  to  be  new  sense,  a  source  of  pleasure  that 
exiled  from  the  communion  of  man.  alone  might  almost  have  soothed  my 
I  was,  for  years  or  ages,  to  be  a  calamity.  The  beauty  of  nature, the 
fierce  and  blood-devouring  creature,  grandeur  of  the  elemental  changes, 
the  dweller  among  mountains  and  the  contrasted  majesty  of  the  moun- 
precipices,  pursued  by  man,  a  terror  tains  with  the  living  and  crowded 
to  all  the  beings  of  its  nature,  stem,  luxuriance  of  the  plains  below,  were 
solitary,  hated,  and  miserable.  Yet  i  perpetually  before  my  eye;  and  tar- 
had  glimpses  of  consolation.  Though  dily  as  they  impressed  themselves 
retaining  the  ruthless  impulses  of  on  my  spirit,  and  often  as  they  were 
my  foreHt  state,  I  felt  that  my  lot  was  degraded  and  darkened  by  the  ne- 
now  softened,  that  my  fate  was  cast  cessities  of  my  animal  nature,  they 
in  a  mould  of  higher  capabilities  of  still  made  their  impression.  My 
enjoyment,  that  1  was  safer  from  the  better  miful  was  beginning  to  revive, 
incessant  fears  of  pursuit,  from  the  \t  length,  one  day  as  I  lay  on  my 
faiiiiue,  the  thirst,  the  wounds,  and  poised  pinions,  basking  in  the  sud, 
the  inclemency  of  the  life  of  the  and  wondering  at  the  noo<l  of  radi- 
wilderness.  I  felt  still  a  higher  allevi-  ance  that  from   his  orb  illumined 
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earth  and  heaveD,  \  lamented  with 
almost  the  keenness  of  human  re- 
gret, that  I  was  destitute  of  the  organs 
to  make  known  to  man  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  powers  of  creation,  thus 
seen  nigh,  cloudlet,  and  serene.  In 
this  contemplation  I  had  forgotten 
that  a  tempest  had  heen  gathering  in 
the  horizon.  It  had  rapidly  advanced 
towards  me.  It  enwrapped  me  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  spread  my  pinions 
and  escape  from  its  overwhelming 
ruin.  When  I  made  the  attempt,  it 
was  too  late.  I  saw  nothing  before, 
below,  or  above  me,  but  roiliuff  vo- 
lumes of  vapour,  which  conuised 
mj  vision  and  clogged  my  wings. 
Lightning  began  to  shoot  through 
the  depths  of  the  world  of  cloud.  As 
1  still  struggled  fiercely  to  extricate 
myself,  I  saw  a  shape  standing  in  the 
heart  of  the  storm.  I  knew  the  coun- 
tenance. It  was  Azrael ;  still  awful, 
but  with  its  earlier  indignation  ^one. 
My  strength  sank  and  withered  be- 
fore him.  My  powerful  pinion  flag- 
ged. I  waited  the  blow.  It  was 
mercy.  I  saw  him  stretch  forth  the 
fatal  hand  again.  The  lightning  burst 
round  me.  I  was  enveloped  in  a 
whirlwind  of  fire,  felt  one  wild  pang, 
and  felt  no  more. 

'* '  I  awoke  in  the  midst  of  a  chamber 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  wild-looking 
men  and  women,  who,  on  seeing  me 
open  my  eyes,  could  not  suppress 
their  wonder  and  joy.  They  aanced 
about  the  chamber  with  all  the  ges- 
ticulations of  barbarian  delight.  As 
I  gazed  round  with  some  hope  or 
fear  of  seeing  the  mighty  angel  who 
had  smote  me,  my  gesture  was  mis- 
taken for  a  desire  to  breathe  the 
open  air.  I  was  earned  towards  a 
large  casement,  from  which  a  view 
of  the  country  spread  before  me.  I 
was  instantly,  and  for  the  first  time, 
now  sensible  that  another  change 
had  come  upon  me.  Where  were 
die  vast  volumes  of  clouds,  on  which 
I  had  floated  in  such  supreme  com- 
mand? Where  were  the  glittering 
finnacles  of  the  mountains,  on  which 
had  for  so  many  years  looked  down 
from  a  height  that  made  them  dwindle 
into  spear  heads  and  arrow  points  ? 
Where  was  that  broad  and  golden 
splendour  of  the  sun,  dn  which  I  had 
for  so  many  thousand  days  gazed,  as 
if  I  drank  new  life  from  the  lustre  ? 
I  now  saw  before  me  only  a  deep 
and  gloomy  ravine,  feathered  with 


pines,'and  filled  with  a  torrent  that 
bounded  from  the  marble  summit  of 
the  precipice.  The  tops  of  the  hills 
seemed  to  pierce  the  heavens,  but 
they  were  a  sheet  of  sullen  forest ; 
the  sun  was  shut  out,  and  but  for  a 

f  olden  line  that,  touched  the  ridge, 
should  have  forgotten  that  he  had 
an  existence.  I  had  left  the  region  of 
lights  and  glories ;  I  was  now  a  wing- 
less, powerless,  earth-fixed  thing,  a 
helpless  exile  from  the  azure  pro- 
vinces of  the  sky.  What  I  had  be- 
come, I  toiled  in  vain  to  discover.  I 
was  changed ;  I  knew  no  more ;  my 
faculties  still  retained  the  impres- 
sions made  on  them  by  long  habit ; 
and  I  felt  myself  involuntarily  at- 
tempting to  spring  forward,  and 
launch  again  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
air.  But  1  was  at  length  to  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  truth. 

'*  <  As  the  evening  came  on,  I  heard 
signals  of  horns  and  wild  cries,  the 
sounds  of  many  voices  roused  roe, 
and  soon  after,  the  women  whom  J 
had   seen  before,  rushed   into  the 
chamber,  bringing  a  variety  of  orna- 
ments and  robes,  which  they  put  on 
me.    A  mirror  which  one  of  them 
held  to  my  face,  when  all  was  com- 
pleted, shewed  me  that  I  had  trans- 
migrated into  the  form  of  a  young 
female.    I  was  now  the  daughter  oT 
a  Circassian  chieftain.    The  being 
whose   form  I  now  possessed  had 
been  memorable  for  her  beauty,  was 
accordingly  looked  upon  as  a  trea- 
sure by  her  parents,  and  destined  to 
be  sold  to  the  most  extravagant  pur- 
chaser.   But  envy  exists  even  in  the 
mountains  of  Circassia ;  and  a  dose 
of  opium,   administered  by  a  rival 
beauty,  had  suddenly  extinguished 
a  bargain,  which  had  been  already 
far  advanced,  with  an  envoy  from  the 
royal  haram  of  Persia.    My  parents 
were  inconsolable,  and  they  had  torn 
their  garments,  and  vowed  revenge 
over   me  for  three   days.    On  this 
evening  the  horsemen  of  the  whole 
tribe  were  to  have  assembled  for  an 
incursion  upon  the  tribe  of  my  suc- 
cessful rival,  and  to  have   avenged 
my  death  by  general  extermination. 
While  all  was  in  suspense,  the  light 
had  come  into  the  eyes  of  the  dead 
beauty,  the  colour  had  dawned  on 
her  cheeks, her  lips  had  moved;  and 
her  parents,  in  exultation  at  the  hope 
of  renewing  their  bargain,  had  at 
once  given  a  general  least  to  their 
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kiasinen,  loaded  me  with  their  fa- 
mily ornamentSy  and  inyited  the  Per- 
Bian  to  reneve  his  purchase,  and  carry 
me  without  delay  beyond  the  chance 
of  future  dosea  of  opium. 

" '  The  Persian  caoie  in  full  gallop, 
and  approved  of  me  for  the  poBsee- 
sion  or  his  long- bearded  lord ;  my 
parents  embraced  me,  wept  over  me, 
protested  that  I  was  the  light  of  their 
eyes,  and  sold  me  without  the  slight* 
est  ceremony.  That  night  I  was 
packed  up  like  a  bale  of  Curdistan 
cloth,  was  flune  on  a  horse,  and  car- 
ried far  from  the  mountains  of  Cir* 
cassia. 

***  At  the  Persian  court  I  lived  sump- 
tuously, and  in  perpetual  terror;  I 
ate  off  dishes  of  gold,  and  slept  on 
beds  fringed  with  |iearl,  yet  1  envied 
the  slave  who  swept  the  chamber. 
Every  thing  round  me  was  distrust, 
discontent,  and  treachery.  My  Per- 
sian lord  was  devoted  to  me  for  a 
month ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
I  learned  from  an  old  female  slave, 
that  I  was  to  be  poisoned,  as  my  place 
was  to  be  supplied  by  a  new  fa- 
vourite, and  it  was  contrary  to  the 
dignity  of  the  court  that  I  should  be 
sold  to  a  subject.  My  old  friend  fur- 
ther told  me,  that  the  poison  was  to 
be  administered  in  a  pomegranate 
that  night  at  supper,  and  mentioned 
by  what  mark  I  was  to  know  the  fatal 
fruit.  On  that  night  there  was  a 
banquet  in  the  haram,  the  Monarph 
was  beyond  all  custom  courteous, 
and  he  repeatedly  invited  me  to  drink 

Eerfumed  liquors,  as  the  highest  to- 
en  of  his  regard,  from  his  own  table. 
At  length,  in  a  sportive  tone,  he  or- 
dered a  didh  of  pomegranates  from 
his  favourite  garden  to  be  divided 
among  the  fairest  of  the  fair  of  the 
haram.  My  heart  sank  wiihiu  me, 
as  I  heard  the  sentence  of  death.  But 
I  became  only  the  more  vigilant. 
The  dish  was  brought.  The  fruits 
were  flung  by  the  Monarch  to  his 
delighted  guests;  tiU  at  last  but  two 
remained.  One  of  them,  I  saw,  was 
the  marked  one.  To  have  refused 
it,  would  have  argued  detection  of 
the  treachery,  and  must  have  been 
followed  by  certain  death.  At  the 
moment  when  his  hand  touched  it,  I 
exclaimed  that  a  scorpion  had  stung 
me,  and  fell  on  the  noor  in  agony  1 
This  produced  a  momentary  confu- 
sion. The  Monarch  dropped  the 
fruit  from  his  hand,  and  turned  to 


summon  assistance.  Quick  as  the 
'love  of  life  could  urge  me,  1  darted 
towards  the  table,  and  changed  the 
places  of  the  two  pomegranates.  Tlie 
confusion  soon  subsided,  and  I  re- 
ceived from  the  band  of  the  Sofi  the 
one  which  was  now  next  to  his  rof aj 
touch.  I  bowed  to  the  ground  in 
gratitude,  and  tasted  the  fruit,  which 
I  praised  as  the  most  exquisite  of  tU 
productions  of  the  earth.  The  Mo- 
narch, satisfied  with  his  performance, 
now  put  the  remaining  one  to  hit 
lips.  I  saw  the  royal  epicure  devour 
it  to  the  last  morsel,  and  observed 
the  process  without  the  least  com- 

f  junction ;  he  enjoyed  it  prodigiouslj. 
n  the  consciousness  that  he  would 
not  enjoy  it  long,  1  packed  up  everj 
jewel  and  coin  l  could  gather  in  mj 
chamber  the  moment  1  left  the  ban- 
quet, desiring  the  old  slave  to  bring 
me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
catastrophe.  My  labours  were  scarce- 
ly completed,  when  an  uproar  in  the 
palace  told  me  that  my  pomegranate 
was  effectual.  The  old  slave  came 
flying  in  immediately  after,  sapng 
that  all  the  physicians  of  the  city  had 
been  ordered  to  come  to  the  Soft's 
chamber;  that  he  waa  in  agony,  and 
that  there  were  '^  strong  suapiciou 
of  his  having  been  poisoned  !'*  The 
old  Nubian  laughed  excessively  as 
she  communicated  her  intelligence, 
and  at  the  same  time  recommended 
my  taking  advantage  of  the  tumuli 
to  escape.  I  lost  no  time,  and  we 
fled  together. 

"*  But  as  I  passed  the  windows  of 
the  royal  chamber,  I  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  see  how  his  supper 
succeeded  with  him.  Climbing  on 
my  old  companion's  shoulders,  I 
looked  in.  He  was .  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  physicians  of  all  ranks 
and  races,  Jews  and  infidels,  all  of- 
fering their  nostrums ;  and  all  an- 
swered by  the  most  furious  threats, 
that  unless  they  recovered  him  before 
the  night  was  over,  the  dawn  should 
see  every  one  of  them  without  bis 
head.  He  then  raved  at  his  own 
blunder,  which  he  appeared  to  hare 
found  out  in  all  points,  and  cursed 
the  hour  when  he  ate  pomegranates 
for  supper,  and  was  outwitted  by  a 
woman.  He  then  rolled  in  agony. 
I  left  him  yelling,  and  heard  him, 
long  after  I  had  reached  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  haram  garden.  He  died 
before  he  had  time  to  cut  off  ths 
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physicians'  heads.    Before  dawn  he  brought  by  hands  that  might  have 

was  with  his  forefathers.  controlled  the  elements,  but  I  had 

** '  Through  what  changes  of  life  I  learned  to  resist  all  that  dazzled  the 

now  ran,  I  remember  but  little  more.  eye.    Ambition  was  not  for  my  sex, 

All  is  confused  before  my  eyes.  I  yet  I  might  have  at  this  hour  ranked 

became  the  captive  of  a  Bedoueen,  at  the  head  of  the  race  of  woman ; 

fed  his  camels,  mbved  the  jealousy  a  spell  was  within  my  power,  by  the 

of  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  simple  uttering  of  which,  I  might 

robber,  was  carried  off  by  his  wild  have  sat  on  a  throne,  Uie  noblest 

riders  in  consequence,  and  left  to  throne  at  this  hour  upon  earth.  This, 

perish  in  the  heart  of  the  Hedjaz.  too,  I  resisted.    But  the  more  over- 

From  this  horrible  fate  I  was  res-  whelming  temptation  was  at  hand; 

cued,  after  days  of  wandering  and  the  King  of  Evil  stood  before  me  in 

famine,  by  a  caravan  which  had  lost  a  garb  of  splendour  inexpressible, 

its  way,  and  by  straying  out  of  the  and  offered  to  make  me  the  pos- 

right  road,  came  to  make  prize  of  sessor  of  all  the  secrets  of  magic. 

Die.     The  conductor  of  the  escort  He  raised  upon  the  earth  visions  of 

seized  me  as  his  property,  fed  me  the  most  bewitching  beauty;  he  filled 

until  I  was  in  due  fulness  for  the  these  halls  with  shapes  of  the  most 

slave  market  at  Astrachan,  and  sold  dazzling  brightness ;  he  touched  my 

me  to  a  traTelling  Indian  dealer  in  eyes,  and  I  saw  the  secrets  of  other 

Angora  goats*  hair  and  women.    I  worlds,  the  people  of  the  stars,  the 

was  hurried  to  the  borders  of  the  grandeur  of  the  mighty  regions  that 

Ganges,  and  consigned  to  the  court  spread  above  this  cloudy  dwelling 

of  a  mighty  sovereign,  black  as  ebony,  and  prison  of  man.    The  temptation 

and  with  the  strongest  resemblance  was  beyond  all  resistance,  1  was  on 

to  an  overgrown  baboon.     I  was  the  point  of  yielding,  when  1  saw  the 

next  the  Sultana  of  a  RajahpooL    I  Spirit  of  Evil  suddenly  writhe  as  if 

was  then  the  water-carrier  of  a  Tur-  an  arrow  had  shot  through  him ;  hia 

coman  horse-stealer ;  I  was  the  slave  brightness  instantly  grew  dim,  his 

of  a  Roman  matron  at  Constantino-  strenffth  withered,  and  even  while  I 

pie,  who  famished  and  flogged  me  to  gazed,  he  sank  into  the  earth.  Where 

make  me  a  convert,  and  when  I  at  ne  had  stood,  I  saw  nothing  but  a 

last  owned  the  conversion,  famished  foot-print,  marked  as  if  the  soil  had 

and  flogged  me  to  keep  me  to  my  borne  fire ;  but  another  form  arose, 

duty.  She  died,  and  1  was  free  from  I  knew  Azrael ;  his  countenance  had 

the  scourge,  the  temple,  and   the  now  lost  all  its  terrors.    He  told  me 

dungeon,  i  have  but  one  confession  that  my  trials  were  come  to  their 

more  to  make.    Can  the  ear  of  the  conclusion.     That  guilty  as  I  was, 

boly  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  wisest  my  last  allegiance  to  the  tempter 

of  the  wise,  listen  to  the  compacts  was  broken ;  that  the  decree  had 

of  the  tempter  ?*    The  fair  speaker  gone  forth  for  my  release,  and  that 

paused  ;  the  Rabbi  shrank  at  the  this  night  I  was  to  inhabit  a  form  of 

words.    But  the  dying  penitent  be-  clay  no  more.'     The  Rabbi  listened 

fore  him  was  no  longer  an  object  of  in  holy  fear  to  the  language  of  the 

either  temptation  or  terror.     He  wearied  spirit,  and  for  a  while  was 

pressed  his  hands  upon  his  bosom,  absorbed  m  supplication.    He  then 

bowed  his  head,  and  listened.  repeated  the  prayers  for  the  dying 

^  The  fainting  beauty  smiled,  and  hours  of  the  aau^hters  of  Israel, 

taking  from  her  locks  a  rich  jewel,  " '  It  was  for  this  that  I  summoned 

placed  it  on  the  hand  of  her  hearer,  you,   son  of  Jehoshaphat,*  said  the 

*  My  story  is  at  an  end,'  said  she*  sinking  form.     '  It  was  to  soothe 

<  I  had  but  one  trial  yet  to  undergo,  my  last   hour  on  earth  with    the 

The  King  of  the  Spirits  of  Evil  urged  sounds  of  holy  things,  and  to  fill  my 

roe  to  deliver  myself  over  to  him.  dying  ear  with  the  wisdom  of  our 

He  promised  me  instant  liberty,  the  fathers.  So  shall  my  chain  be  gently 

breaking  of  my  earthly  chain,  the  divided,  and  the  hand  of  the  an^el 

elevation  into  the  highest  rank  of  of  death  lead  me  through  the  valley 

earth,  the  enjoyment  of  riches  be-  of  darkness,  without  treading  on  the 

yond  the  treasures  of  kings.     The  thorns  of  pain.'    The  Rabbi  knelt, 

temptation  was  powerful ;  the  wealth  and  prayed  more  fervently.    But  he 

which  you  now  see  round  me,  was  was  roused  by  the  deep  sigh  of  the  tuf- 
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ferer.  *  NosTppray  for  me  no  longer,'  the  "  changing  of  the  work."    But, 
were  her  words ;  *  pray  for  the  peace  "  how  often,*'  asks  the  treatise,  *may 
of  Jerusalem.*    Tne  Rabbi  prayed  those  changes  take  place  ?    To  one 
for  the  restoration  of  Zion.    As  his  thousand  times,*'  is  the  answer, 
prayer  arose,  he  heard  it  echoed  by  But  this  singular  doctrine  is  urged 
voices  of  sweetness  that  sank  into  still  further,  and  is  made  to  compre- 
his  soul.  He  looked  upon  the  couch ;  hend  even  the  fallen  angels.     The 
the  sufferer  was  dead ;  but  the  strug-  treatise   Tuf  haratz  declares,  that, 
gle  of  death  had  not  disturbed  a  as  it  is  not  the  will  of  Protideoce 
feature.    She  lay  still  lovely,  and  he  that  any  Jew  should  be  lost,  and  the 
knew  that  the  fetter  of  the.  spirit  had  command  of  circumcision  was  gireo 
been  loosed  for  ever,  and  that  the  to  Abraham ;  the  resource  of  trans- 
trial  had  been  ended  in  mercy.    He  migration  was  devised  for  the  as- 
rose  to  call  the  attendants  to  watch  shstance  of  those  who  might  neglect 
by  the  dead,  but  the   halls   were  that  essential  rite ;  as  thus,  ii»teiid  of 
empty.     He    then    turned    to    the  being  utterly  cast  forth,  they  were 
porch,  and  pondering  on  the  ways  to  be  only  temporarily   separated 
of  destiny,  set  his  face  in  awe  and  from  the  chosen  people,  being  sent 
sorrow  towards  his  own  home.    He  to  transmigrate  through  a  series  of 
looked  back  once  more,  but  where  bodies,  until  their  due  purificattoo 
was  the  porch  through  which  he  had  should  be  accomplished.   Upon  the 
BO  lately  passed  ?     Where  was  the  discovery  of  this  proviso,  the  treatise 
stately  mansion  itself  ?  All  before  the  tells  us,  that  the  fallen  angels,  con- 
eye  was  the  dim  and  yellow  expanse  of  ceiving  themselves  not  much  worse 
weeds  that  covers  the  foot  of  Hebron,  than  an  uncircumcised    Jew,  laid 
He  looked  around  him— he  saw  but  their  claim  to  a  similar  privilege* 
the   heathy  sides  of  the  hill,  with  Sammael  and   his  seventy  princes 
the  city  on  its  brow ;  he  looked  be-  pleaded  their  cause,  on  the  ground, 
low  him — he  saw  but  the  endless  that  as  they  were  the  work  uf  crea- 
range  of  fertile  plain  that  is  lost  in  tion  not  less  than  the  sons  of  Abra- 
the  desert;  above  him,  all  was  the  ham,  they,  fallen  as  they  might  be, 
blue  glory  of  midnight.    The  palace  deserved   the    same    consideration. 
was  air.    Had  he  been  in  a  trance  ?  "  For  what  had  Abraham  done,  that 
Had  he  seen  a  vision  ?  Had  a  warn-  he  should  be  preferred  to  beings 
ing  been  given  to  him  in  a  dream?  originally  so  much  his  superiors?" 
Vn^o  knoweth  ?     But  is  it  not  re-  The  answer  was,  that  the  patriarch's 
corded  in  the  book  of  the  house  of  merits  had  entitled  him  to  this  pri- 
Jehoshaphat;  who  shall  tell?    Go,  vilege;  "  that 'he  had  gone  into  the 
thou  who  readest,  and  learn  wis-  fire  of  the  Chaldeans/'  to  prove  h» 
dom.     Are  not  all  things  dust  and  zeal,  which  was  more  than  Sammael 
air  ?V  and  his  seventy  princes  had  erer 
Some  of  the   traditions  allow  a  thought  of  doing.    The  application 
much  more   extensive  transmigra-  was  closed  by  a  summary  command, 
tion.   The  treatise  Zohar  claims  the  that  it  should  not  be  repeated.  *'  Ye 
privilege,  or  admits  the  punishment,  have  not  hallowed  my  words;  there- 
for it  may  be  either,  of  transmigra-  fore  speak  no  more,  good  or  bad." 
ting  no  less  than  a  thousand  times ;  When  we  read  those  perversions 
on  these  grounds  :~When  the  great  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  be  en- 
Judge  causes  the  soul  of  a  man  to  gendered  of  the  most  wilful  igno- 
transmigrate,  it  is  generally  because  ranee,  and  the  blindest  infatuation, 
it  has  not  prospered,  or  done  good,  we  may  well  account  for  the  ear- 
in  its  former  state.    It  is  then  that  neatness  with  which  the  apostolical 
the  soul  is  torn  from  one  existence  writers  warned  the  Christian  vroM 
and  planted  in  the  form  of  another ;  against  the  traditionary  spirit  of  the 
and  this  is  called  the  "  changing  of  Jews,  against  the  '*  old  wives*  fables," 
the  place.'*    On  the  third  change,  it  the  entangled  genealogies,  and  the 
receives  a  new  appellative,  and  this  endless  mysticism.    We  here  hare 
is  called  the  "  changing  of  the  name.'*  specimens  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proud 
A  more  marked  stage  is  the  alter-  and  stubborn  generation  which  re- 
ation  to  a  new  form,  with  a  conse-  jected  the  Messiah,  and,  with  the 
quent  alteration  of  all  the  objects,  oraclesof  divine  truth  in  their  bandd, 
pursuits,  and  faculties ;  this  is  called  actually  loved  the  false,  the  extrara- 
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gant»  and  the  trifling.  We  may  well 
understand  the  force  of  the  caution 
against  "  will  worHhip,"  and  prying 
into  things  of  which  no  knowledge 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  roan,  the  ua^ 
ture  of  angels,  and  the  transactions 
of  Heaven ;  we  see  here  the  fantastic 
humility,  the  uncalled-for  mortifica- 
tion, the  unauthorized  homage  to  the 
living  saints  or  the  dead,  it  is  not 
less  palpable,  that,  the  propensity  to 
load  Scriptural  truth  with  human 
inventions,  has  been  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  corruption  of  Christianity, 
not  less  than  of  Judaism ;  and  that 
Rome  may  vie,  at  this  hour,  in  legen- 
dary extravagance,  the  worshipping 
of  angels,  the  prayers  for  those  spirits 
who  are  beyond  all  human  interven- 
tion, the  homage  to  the.  saints  and 
martyrs,  the  useless  and  frivolous 
miracles,  and  the  misty,  fluctuating, 
and  irreverent  doctrines  suggested 
for  their  support,  with-  the  wildest 
and  most  worthless  fabrications  of 
the  Rabbins. 

Like  all  Oriental  writings  on  theo- 
logy, the  Rabbinical  traditions  dis- 
cuss largely  the  glories,  wonders, 
and  delights  of  the  future  state.  The 
Sacred  Scriptures,  written  for  higher 
purposes  than  curiosity,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  an  extravagant  imaj^ination, 
are  nearly  silent  on  the  subject,  pro- 
bably from  the  double  reason,  that 
suflQcient  grounds  are  laid  down  for 
virtue  without  this  detail  of  its  re- 
wards, and  that  human  faculties  are 
Bttil  but  feebly  fitted  to  comprehend 
the  developement,  were  it  made. 
Yet  even  they  are  not  without  indi- 
cations of  the  peculiar  species  of 
liappiness  reserved  for  the  immortal 
spirit  They  give  us  statements  of 
the  temper  in  which  Paradise  will  be 
enjoyed,  the  combination  of  love, 
gratitude,  adoration,  ardour  of  spirit, 
and  activity  of  powers,  which  will 
constitute  the  purified  nature;  and 
which,  if  it  existed  on  earth,  would 
make  earth  itself,  with  all  its  incle- 
mencies of  nature,  and  anxieties  of 
circumstance,  almost  a  Paradise. 
And,  in  those  declarations,  they  ex- 
hibit the  same  wisdom,  and  the  same 
sublime  simplicity,  which  character* 
ise  the  visible  operations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  for  they  give  us  the  principle 
of  happiness,  without  embarrassing 
us  with  the  details :  they  give  us  an 
incitement  to  the  vigorous  perform- 
ance of  our  human  duty,  by  suggest- 


ing a  magnificent  and  various  future* 
yet  of  which  neither  the  magnifi- 
cence is  suft'ered  to  dazzle,  nor  the 
variety  to  distract,  the  mind. 

But  the  famous  treatise  Nishmath 
Chajim  settles  all  questions  at  once, 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sons 
of  Solomon.  After  announcing  that 
there  are  seven  regions,  or  dwellings, 
in  tlie  place  of  evil,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  it  cheers  the 
true  believer,  by  telling  him  that  Pa- 
radise is  similarly  partitioned,  and 
equally  large.  The  discovery  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  commission,  directed 
by  the  Rabbi  Gamaliel  to  the  Rabbi 
Jehoscha  ben  Levi,  a  renowned  name 
in  the  legendary  world,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  deciding  whether  any  of  the 
Gojim  (Gentiles,  or  Infidels)  are  in 
Paradise,  and  whether  any  of  the 
children  of  Israel  are  in  hell.  The 
angel  of  death  bears  the  commission 
to  the  Rabbi,  and  the  Rabbi  sets  out 
immediately  on  his  inquisition.  The 
result  of  his  investigation  is,  that 
Paradise  contains  seven  houses,  or 
general  receptacles  for  the  blissful. 
Those  bosses  are  unquestionably 
adapted  for  a  large  population ;  for 
each  house  is  twelve  times  ten  thou- 
sand miles  long,  and  twelve  times 
ten  thousand  miles  broad,  or  120,000 
miles  square.  He  then  proceeds  to 
report  on  their  distinctions. 

The  first  house  fronts  the  first  gate 
of  Paradise,  and  is  iAhabited  by  con- 
verts from  the  Infidels,  who  have 
voluntarily  embraced  the  Jewish 
faith.  The  walls  are  of  glass,  and 
the  timbers  cedar.  He  proposed  to 
give  accuracy  to  his  statement,  by 
actually  measuring  the  extent  But 
the  converts,  probably  jealous  of  his 
superior  sanctity,and  conceiving  that 
he  was  about  to  eject  them,  began - 
to  offer  opposition.  Fortunately,  Oba- 
diah  the  prophet,  their  superintend- 
ent sain^  happening  to  be  on  the 
spot,  he  remonstrated  with  them^and 
the  measurement  was  suffered  to 
go  on  in  peace.  The  second  house 
fronts  the  second  gate  of  Paradise. 
Its  walls  are  of  silver,  and  its  beams 
cedar.  It  is  inhabited  by  those  who 
have  repented,  and  they  are  superin- 
tended Dj  a  penitent ;  Manasseh,  the 
son  of  Hezekiah,  is  set  over  them. 
The  third  house  is  opposite  to  the 
third  gate,  is  built  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  is  inhabited  by  Abraham,  Isaac^ 
and  Jacob,  with  all  the  Israelites  who 
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came  out  of  Bgjpt,  and  all  that  were 
in  the  desert.  Id  this  house,  also, 
dwell  David,  Solomon,  and  all  the 
other  suns  of  David,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Absalom.  But  those  do  not 
comprehend  the  whole  habitancy  of 
this  well-stocked  hou«(e.  It  contains, 
in  addition,  the  whole  succession  of 
the  kiugs  of  Judah,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Manasseh,  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  occupied  in  govern- 
ing the  second  houfie.  At  the  head 
of  this  dwelling  are  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  Rabbi  now,  obsf^rving  that  this 
household  possessed  a  great  quantity 
of  handsome  furniture,  gold  and  sil- 
rer  plate,  &c,  and  that  the  chambers 
were  provided  with  beds,  couches, 
and  randlesticks  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, asked  David  the  purport  of 
this  opulence.  **  These,"  said  David, 
**  are  for  the  children  of  the  world 
from  whom  you  came."  The  Rabbi 
then  enquired  whether  any  of  the 
Gentiles,  or  of  the  children  of  Esau, 
were  there  ?  "  None,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  Whatever  good  they  may  do, 
it  rewarded  in  the  world ;  but  their 
natural  destiny  is  hell."  But  every 
one  who  is  wicked  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  is  punished  in  his 
lifetime,  but  obtains  the  life  to  come ; 
as  it  is  written—*'  He  repayeth  those 
that  hate  him." 

The  fourth  house  fronts  the  fourth 
gate  of  Paradise,  and  is  built,  as  the 
first  man  was  framed,  in  perfection. 
It  is  built  with  oil-tree  (olive^  wood. 
But  why  is  it  thus  built?  Because 
the  house  is  built  for  the  habitation 
of  the  perfectly  righteous,  and  their 
earthly  days  were  bitter,  like  the  oil- 
tree.  The  fifth  house  is  built  of 
silver,  fine  gold,  glass,  and  crystal: 
the  river  Gihon  flows  through  the 
midst  of  it.  The  framework  is  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  an  odour  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Lebanon  wood.  The 
couches  are  also  more  costly  than 
those  of  the  others ;  being  formed  of 

fold,  silver,  spice,  and  scarlet  and 
lue  silk,  which  was  woven  by  Eve; 
and  also  crimson  silk,  and  the  finest 
linen,  and  cloth  of  goats'  hair,  which 
was  woven  by  angels.  In  this  house 
dwell  Messiah  ben  David,  and  Eliaa 
of  blessed  memorv ;  and  to  the  cham- 
ber with  pillars  of  silver,  and  carpets 
of  scarlet^  where  Messiah  especially 
dwells,  with  Elias  perpetually  de- 
claring to  him — **  Be  at  ease ;  for  the 
end  is  at  hand,  when  thou  art  to 
redeem  Israel,"  Moses,  Aaron,  Da- 


vid, and  Solomon,  with  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  house  of  David, 
come  on  the  second  and  fifth  day  of 
every  week,  and  also  on  every  Sab- 
bath and  festival,  to  lament  with  him, 
and  comfort  him,  saying — ^'^Be  at 
ease,  rely  on  Heaven,  for  the  eod  is 
at  hand." 

But  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  it 
reserved  for  a  different  assemblage. 
On  this  day,  Korah  and  his  compaof, 
with  Dathanand  Abiram,cometobiiD, 
and  ask — '*  When  will  be  the  eod  of 
whatis  wonderful;  and  when  thai!  we 
be  raised  from  death,  and  suifered  to 
come  out  of  the  abyss  of  theesnhr 
And  duly  they  bear  the  same  BCorDfiil 
answer — *^  Go  to  your  fathers,  and 
ask  them."  This  answer  is  deciwire: 
they  are  overwhelmed  with  shame, 
shrink,  and  disappear.  Two  bouses 
remain ;  but  descTiption  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  they  eeem  to  be  jet 
either  inadequately  finished,  or  inade- 
quately filled.  The  sixth  is  for  those 
who  have  rigidly  walked  in  the  path 
of  the  commandments ;  the  seveoth 
for  those  who  died,  whether  of  sor- 
row for  the  national  sins,  or  iDDocent 
and  undue  victims,  swept  away  in  the 
times  of  national  calamity. 

But  among  the  possessors  of  Pa- 
radise, independently  of  the  great 
historic  characters  of  the  race  of  Is* 
rael,  there  are  ranks,  differing  io 
dignity  according  to  their  merits,  or 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  or 
deaths.    The  first  order  consists  of 
those  who  suffered  death  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  Law  and  nadon,  by 
the  hands  of  Infidel  governments; 
such  as  the  Rabbi  Akkiba  and  his 
disciples,  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  Roman  authorities.    The  second 
order  consists  of  those  who  have 
been  drowned  at  sea.    The  third,  of 
the  famous  Rabbi  Ben  Saccai  and 
his  disciples  ;    the  fourth,  of  those 
on  whom  the  Shekioah,  or  glory,  has 
descended ;   the  fifth,  of  true  peni- 
tents, who  rank  with  the  perfectly 
righteous ;    the  sixth,  of  those  who 
have  never  married,  yet  have  lived  a 
life  of  purity ;  the  seventh,  of  those 
in  humble  life,  who  have  constantly 
exercised  themselves  in  die  Bible, 
and  the  study  of  the  Misbna,  and 
have  had  an  honest  vocation.    For 
each  order  there  is  a  distinct  abode. 
The  highest  order  is  that  of  the  mar- 
tyrs for  the  Law,  the  order  of  Akkiba 
and  his  disciples. 
The  decorations  assigned  to  those 
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fortunate  classes  are  various ;  jet  as    Paradisaic  manbood ;  his  perfection 


even  the  Rabbinical  imagination  can 
invent  nothing  finer  than  gold  and 
jewels,  the  diversity  is  not  marked 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  gratify 
European  taste.  All,  however,  is  in 
the  true  Oriental  profusion.  Rabbi 
Jehoscha,  still  the  great  authority  for 
supramundane  affairs,  relates,  ac- 
cording to  the  ^Jalkut  Schimoni, 
**  That  at  the  two  ruby  gates  of 
Paradise,  stand  sixty  times  ten  thou- 
sand spirits  ministering,  and  that 
the  countenance  of  each  .of  them 
shines  like  the  brightness  of  the  fir- 
mament On  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  righteous  from  Earth,  those  spi- 
rits surround  him,  receive  him  with 
due  honours,  strip  him  of  his  grave- 
clothes,  and  robe  him  in  no  less  than 
eight  garments  of  clouds  of  glory. 
They  next  put  upon  his  head  two 
crowns,  one  of  pearls  and  diamonds, 
and  the  other  of  pure  gold,  and  put 
eight  myrrh  branches  into  his  hands. 
They  then  sin^  a  chorus  of  praise 
round  him,  and  bid  him  go  and  eat 
his  bread  in  joy  I  They  next  lead  him 
to  springs  of  water,  margined  with 
eight  hundred  species  of  roses  and 
iiiyrrh,where  to  each  of  the  righteous 
is  assigned  a  separate  canopy  from 
the  heiat,  or  the  -splendour,  or  both 


is  complete,  and  he  is  thenceforth 
master  of  all  the  faculties  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  region  of  happiness. 

Paradise,  too,  retains  its  old  bu« 
premacy  over  all  gardens,  from  its 
abundance  of  trees,  of  which  the 
Rabbins  give  it  no  less  than  eighty 
times  ten  thousand  species  in  each 
of  the  quarters  of  this  famous  spot 
of  celestial  horticulture.  Angels  in 
abundance  are  also  provided,  either 
to  cultivate  or  to  aomire  them ;  for 
there  are  600,000  in  each  quarter, 
floating  about,  or  guarding  the  fruit. 
The  tree  of  life  stands  Siere,  with 
lis  branches  covering  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Paradise,  and  with  fruits 
suitable  to  all  the  various  tastes  of 
the  righteous,  for  they  have  five 
hundred  thousand  several  flavours. 
Seven  clouds  of  glory  sit  above  it, 
and  at  every  wind  which  shakes  it, 
the  fragrance  passes  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other.  The  dis- 
ciples of  the  Sages  are  peculiarly 
favoured,  for  they  have  their  espe* 
cial.  seats  allotted  tinder  this  tree: 
Their  merit  is,  to  have  profoundly 
studied,  and  eloquently  explained 
the  Law. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Rabbinical 
writings  is  filled  with  those  descrip* 


From  the  springs  flow  four  rivers,  of  tions  of  lavish  and  fanciful  beauty , 
milk,  wine,  balsam,  and  honey.  The  but  deformed  with  extravagancies, 
canopies  are  crowned  and  lighted  by  which  offend  even  against  the  wild- 
pearls,  each  of  which  gives  a  light  ness  of  Eastern  fiction.  The  light 
equal  to  that  of  the  planet  Venus,  which  supplies  the  place  of  sun  to 
Under  every  canopy  is  laid  a  table  *  the  righteous,  occupies  a  large  space 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones.    And  in  the  description.  The  treatise  Aoo* 


over  the  head  of  each  hover  a  group 
of  angels,  who  say  to  him,  "  Go  now 
and  eat  honey  with  joy,  because  thou 
hast  studied  the  Law,  and  exercised 
thyself  therein ;  and  go  and  drink 
the  wine  which  is  preserved  from 
the  six  days  of  the  Creation." 

Among  the  righteous,  the  least 
handsome  are  like  Joseph  and  Rab- 
bi Jochanan  (who  was  celebrated 
for  his  beauty.)  No  night  comes 
there ;  and  there  also  the  process  of 
l>eauty  and  beatification  is  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours.  In  the  time  of  the 
first  watch,  the  righteous  becomes 
an  infant  of  Paradise,  passes  into 
the  place  where  the  spirits  of  infants 
are,  and  feels  all  the  joyousness  be- 
jonging  to  infancy.  In  the  second 
watch,  he  starts  Into  Paradisaic 
youth,  passes  into  the  dwelling  of 
ihe  youthful  spirits,  and  enjoys  Uieir 
•pursuits  and  pastimes.   In  the  third 


dath  Hakkadesh^  after  saying  that 
the  extent  of  the  garden  is  immense, 
states,  that  there  stands!in  the  centre 
a  vast  laver,  filled  with  dew  from  tiie 
highest  celestial  region:  and  in  its 
centre  stands  a  linit  incapable  of 
being  eclipsed  or  obscured,  it  being 
of  the  nature  of  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally given  for  the  use  of  Adam, 
and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  see 
at  a  glance  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other.  But  the  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  prodi- 
gious luminary  conduces  partially  to 
this  result,  as  it  is  an  entire  pave- 
ment of  precious  stones,  each  of 
which  gives  a  light  brilliant  as  that 
of  a  burning  torcn ;  the  whole  form- 
ing an  illumination  of  indescribable 
lustre. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  their  inven- 
tions,  the  Traditionists  had  no  reluc- 
tance to  borrow  from  the  written 


watch,  he  enters  into  the  state  of    letter.  They  seize  just  enough  of  the 
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facts  of  Scnpture  to  form  a  frame- 
work for  the  fiction,  and  over  this 
thej  flourish  their  rambling  and  le- 
gendary conceptions.  But  as  they 
borroHr  largely,  so  they  have  been 
prodigally  borrowed  from.  The  Ro- 
mish doctrines  of  supererogation, 
purgatory,  and  individual  interces- 
sion, are  not  the  work  of  Rome 
•alone;  they  are  as  old  as  the  Rab- 
bins ;  and  the  only  merit  which  the 
Romish  adopters  can  claim  is,  that 
of  having  turned  a  play  of  imagini^ 
tion  into  a  principle  of  practice, 
made  a  rambling  tenet  a  profitable 
dogma»  and  fabricated  dreams  and 
visions  into  a  source  of  the  deepest 
corruption  that  evev  violated  the 
simplicity  of  religion,  revolted  hu- 
man reason,  and  stained  the  feeble 
purity  of  the  human  heart  In  the 
Nismath]  Chajim,  we  are  told,  that 
the  Rabbi  Akkiba,  their  g^eat  doc- 
tor, one  day  as  he  was  goin^  to  be 
present  at  the  burial  of  one  orhis  dis- 
ciples, was  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
a  being  with  the  shape  of  a  man, 
running  with  an  enormous  pile  of 
wood  on  his  shoulders — yet  running 
with  the  speed  of  a  horse.  The  com- 
passionate Rabbi  stopped  his  cele- 
rity, and  perceiving  that  he  was  hu- 
man, asked  him  why  he  was  con- 
demned to  this  singular  labour,  add- 
ing, "  that  he  pitied  him  so  much, 
that  if  he  were  a  slave,  and  his  mas- 
ter would  be  content  to  sell  him,  he 
himself  would  be  the  purchaser,  in 
order  to  free  him  from  this  severity 
of  toil;  or,  if  his  poverty  were  the 
cause,  that  he  would  ^ive  him  some 
opportunity  of  obtaming  wealth." 
The  man  listened,  but  wiui  wild  im- 
patience; he  struggled  to  break 
away,  but,  awed  by  the  power  of  the 
ipreat  Akkiba,  he  could  not  move 
from  the  spot.  At  length  he  burst 
into  a  passionate  cry,  imploring  that 
he  might  be  suffered  to  go  on,  and 
fly  over  the  world,  bearing  his  me- 
luicholy  burden.  The  lUbbi  was 
astonished,  but  he  now  began  to  per- 
ceive that  he  was  conversing  with  a 
being  not  of  this  world,  and  sternly 
demanded, "  Art  thou  man  or  devil  ?* 
The  unfortunate  being  in  agony  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  past  away  from 
earth,  and  now  my  eternal  portion  is 
to  carry  fuel  to  the  Gr^at  Fire"  Tba 
startled  Rabbi  asked  what  act  of  hii 
life  could  have  plunged  him  into  this 
dreadful  calamity  ?  The  criminal  aa- 
Bwered,  tlMt  he  had  been  a  collector 
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of  the  public  taxes,  and  had  abused 
his  office,  by  favouring  the  rich  sod 
oppressing  Uie  poor.  The  next  ques- 
tion was,  whether  he  had  ever  beard 
in  his  place  of  punishment,  thatlbere 
was  any  remedy  for  his  guilt  ?  The 
condemned  now  began  to  be  impa- 
tient, through  fear  of  increaaing  nil 
punishment  by  delayinghis  task, and 
eagerly  implored  Uie  Rabbi  to  let 
him  go.  At  length,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  heard  of  one  redemih 
tion,  namely,  that  if  he  had  a  aon, 
who  could  stand  forth  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  there  say  the  prayer  of  the 
Synagogue,beginning  with  ^  Blessed 
be  the  blessed  Lorc^"  he  might  be 
delivered  from  his  sentonce.  Onhu 
being  asked,  whether  he  had  a  son? 
he  answered  that  he  did  not  know; 
that  he  had  left  his  widow  when  she 
was  about  to  have  a  child,  but  that 
he  now  could  not  know  whether  it 
was  a  son  or  a  daughter;  or,  if  a 
son,  whether  he  was  sufficienUj  in- 
structed in  the  Law.  To  the  further 
enquiry,  where  his  family  were  to 
be  found  ?  he  answered,  that  his 
own  name  was  Akkiba,  bis  wife's 
Susmira,  and  his  ciiy  Alduca.  The 
man  was  now  suffered  to  recom- 
mence his  fearful  race  again.  And 
the  benevolent  Rabbi  b^an  a  pil- 
grimage from  city  to  city,  until  he 
found  the  due  place.  There  he  en- 
quired for  the  dwelliog  of  the  hus- 
band. But  he  seems  to  have  been 
unpopular  among  his  countrymen, 
for  the  general  answer  to  the  Rabbi 
was,  "  May  his  bonea  be  bruised  in 
hell."  The  perplexed  (uiqairer  nov 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
the  widow,  but  she  appeared  to  be 
scarcely  more  fortunate  than  her 
husband ;  for  the  reply  was,  **  Let  her 
name  be  rooted  out  of  the  world." 
His  sole  resource  now  was  the  son; 
and  of  him  the  answer  was  not  much 
more  favourable.  **  He  was  not  cir- 
cumcised, hfts  narents  havii)^  had  no 
regard  to  the  Covenant" 

But  the  Rabbi  was  not  to  be  re- 
pelled \  he  discovered  the  boy  at  M 
took  him  to  his  home,  found  hin  a 
pretematunl  dunce,  into  whom  the 
Law  could  not  by  possibility  make 
way;  and  wasdriventoafastof  fortf 

days,  which  by  divuie  aid  at  length 
accomplished  the  task  of  teaching 
him  the  Alphab^  After  this  \» 
education  advanoed  to  the  exJMt  of 
leading  the  prayer  Bhema*  (D^u^ 
Ti.4.)  The  Rabbi  BOivbroiigbtiM' 


ward  his  pupil,  the  prayer  of  fipiritual  ba  datermiaed  to  put  tbui  CMMualljr 

liberation  wa«  recited^  and  in  that  putofherpower»b7bidingini|Cfi?a» 

hour  the  father  was  freed  from  bia  There  they  mutt  howoFer  have  met 

task.    He  soon  after  appeared  to  the  with  %  fate  aa  evil  as  the  Romsii 

Rabbi  in  a  dream,  saying,  "  May  the  sword,  for  they  were  op  the  point  of 

rest  of  Paradise  be  thy  portion,  be-  famine  ;    wbeii  a  fruit»traa  eod  n 

cause  thou  hast  rescued  me  from  the  spring  were  ereated  for  Aelr  PUP* 

punishment  of  hell,"  Then  the  Rabbi  port.     Here,  whether  for  comfort^ 

burst  out  into  rejoicings,  and  repeat*  concealment^  or  saving  their  clothes, 

ed  a  holy  hymn  in  honour  or  the  they  undressed  themselves,  sat  up 

achievement.  to  the  neck  in  ssnd^  and  spent  the 

The  only  distinction  between  this  day  in  study*  At  the  time  or  prayer* 

pious  performance,  and  the  exploits  however,  they  recollected  the  ds* 

of  later  times,  is  in  the  penance.    If  corums  of  their  law,  dressed  them^ 

Uie  Rabbi  Akkiba  had  aone  his  pur*  selves,  performed  their  service,  imd 

gtttorial  work  at  Rome  instead  oi  at  then  laid  aside  their  clothing  pnca 

Jerusalem,   he  would  have  made  more.    At  the  end  of  twelve  years 

others  fast  instead  of  mortifying  him-  of  this  life  of  nakedness  and  laarnf* 

self,  and  he  would  have  put  a  hand*  ing,  the  prophet  Ellas  stood  at  the 

some  sum  into  his  purse  for  masses  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  cried  aloud, 

and  indulgences,  instead  of  incum-  "  Who  will  tell  the  son  of  Jochai  that 

bering  himself  with  hospitality  to  the  Emperor  is  dead,  and  his  decree 

the  tardy  subject  of  circumcision.  is  come  to  an  end  ?"  Then  went  out 

Some  of  those  stories  are  publicly  the  Rabbi  Shimeon  and  his  son.  But 

founded  on  the  facts  of  the  Jewish  their  studies  had  rendered  tJiem  un«* 

persecutions,  Uiough  the  historian  fit  for  the  easy  morality  of  tiie  world 

who  would  take  them  in  their  pre*  into  which  they  were  re-enterin|^ 

sent  state,  for  authority,  would  tread  They  saw  mankind  as  busy  aa  ever 

upon  slippery  ground.    The  treatise  with  their  worldly  aiFairs,  ploughing 

Sanhedrin  gives  the  following  ac-  and  trading,  pursuing  wealth,  pas« 

count  of  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  sion,  and  plessure.    They  instantlf 

book  Zohar.  exclumed,  ''  Behold  a  race  of  evil  1 

The  Rabbis  Jehuda,  Isaac,  and  behold  a  people  who  neglect  eternal 
Shimeon  were  conversing,  when  things !"  Their  words  were  faarfii], 
Jehuda  ben  Gerim,  a  convert,  came  but  their  effect  was  more  fearful  atUl, 
to  them.  On  Jehuda's  observing  that  for,  whatever  they  denounced,  or 
the  Romans  excelled  in  buildings  whatever  object  fell  beneaA  their 
and  public  works,  that  they  had  indignant  glance,  was  instantly  con* 
erected  markets,  bridges,  and  baths,  sumed  with  fUune.  But  this  dis- 
the  Rabbi  Shimeon  contested  their  cipline  would  have  thinned  mankind 
merit,  by  saying  that  they  had  done  too  rapidly  to  be  suffered  long.  A 
thoee  things  with  selfish  or  corrupt  voice  came  forth  from  the  cunids, 
objects.  The  convert  was  clearly  **  Are  ye  come  out  only  to  destroy 
unworthy  of  hearing  so  much  wis-  the  world  ?  Return  to  your  cave.'* 
dom,  for  he  carried  the  conversation  The  hermits  were  not  disobedient  to 
to  the  Imperial  ear,  and  sentence  the  high  admonition.  They  returned 
soon  followed,  that  the  Rabbi  who  to  their  solitude,  and  there  abode  a 
had  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  whole  year.  At  the  end  of  that  pa- 
reigning  power  should  be  slain,  and  riod,  the  Rabbi  Shimeon  lifted  up  nia 
the  Rabbi  who  had  kept  silence  voice,  and  said,  ^  Even  In  hell  the 
should  be  banished,  while  the  lau-  wicked  are  punished  but  twelve 
datory  Rabbi  should  be  promoted,  months."  This  remonstrance  waa 
On  this  announcement  the  Rabbi  graciously  listened  to.  The  voice 
Shimeon,  the  chief  culprit,  fled  with  was  heard  again,  commanding  thai 
his  son,  and  they  hid  themselves  in  theyshouldcome  forth  from  the  cave* 
the  school,  his  wife  bringing  them  They  how  came  forth,  restraining 
bread  and  water  every  day.  But  the  their  wrath  at  the  incorrigible  worl<& 
pursuit  becoming  close,  and  Shimeon  liness  of  man,  and  shutting  those  fierv 
observing  to  his  son,  with  more  truth  eyes  whose  glances  consumed  all 
than  gallantry,  that  women  were  that  they  fell  upon,  like  flashes  of 
somewhat  light-minded,  and  that  the  lightning.  They  suffered  the  world 
Romans  might  tease,  his  wife  into  to  take  its  own  way,  they  took  theirs  f 
discovering  Uie  place  ot  their  retreaty  and  thenceforth  lived  In  popularity^ 
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ate  their  bread  in  peace,  and  escaped  his  way  through  any  of  the  Be?en 
theturbulentllfeand  thankless  death  days  of  the  week,  without  runniD^ 
ofthose  who  trouble  themseWes  with  foul  of  misfortune  r^ularly  laid 
the  morals  of  their  neighbours.  But  down  in  the  Calendar.  The  Rabbi- 
their  sojourn  in  the  cave  was  not  nical  caution  especially  lies  agaiziBt 
unproductive ;  for  their  wise  heads  venturing  out  alone  in  the  nights  of 
and  industrious  fingers  produced  the  Thursdays  or  the  Sabbaths,  for  on 
famous  treatise,  Zohar,  those  nights  the  Igerith  is  especially 

With  those  conceptions  of  the    abroad,  with  an  army  of  no  less  than 
power  of  man  and  angels,  it  may  be    180,000  evil  spirits,  ready  to  pluck 
presumed  that  the  Rabbins  have  not    the  truest  of  believers  from  the  face 
neglected  the  space  offered  to  the    of  the  earth  at  the  instant  of  bis  put- 
imagination  in  the  kingdom  of  dark-    ting  his  foot  beyond  the  threshold, 
ness.  There  they  arrange,  distribute.        But  the  Lilith^  or  Lilis,  is  the  lady 
and  define  all  kinds  of  faculties,  pur-    of  romance.    When  Adam  was  fint 
suits,  and  punishments,  in  the  most    formed,  Lilis  was  his  wife,  she  was 
exuberant  and  sometimes  in  the  most    made  of  earth,  but  her  earthly  corn- 
striking  style.  Their  legends  exhibit    pound  was  ill  suited  to  the  perfec- 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Oriental    lion  of  the  first  father  of  mankind, 
school,  and  are  alternately  feeble  and    She  contested  his  right  of  being  mas- 
forcible,  absurd  and  interesting,  tri-    ter  of  his  own  house,  and  then  began 
via)  and  sublime.  One  portion  of  the    that  quarrel  which  has  been  so  often 
spirits  of  evil  they  conceive  to  pos-    renewed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
sess  a  kind  of  middle  state  between    world.      Lilis  would   not  recede  ; 
the  worlds  of  nature  and  spirit.  They    Adam  would  not  concede ;  and  there- 
are  declared  to  resemble  angels  in    suit  was,  as  in  later  times,  a  demand 
three  things,  the  power  of  flight,    for  a  separate  maintenance.    Lilis 
foresight,  and  passing  from  one  end    pronounced  the  Shem  Hamphorash  ; 
of  the  earth  to  the  other  with  instant    wings  started   from  her   shoulders 
and  aneelic  speed.     To  the  humbler    at  the  words,  and  she  darted  up- 
race  ot  man  they  are  linked  also  by    ward  from  the  presence  of  her  as- 
three  things,  by  feeling  the  necessity    tonished  lord,  to  range  the  kingdoms 
of  food,  by  being  increased  according    of  the  air.   Adam  appealed  to  autho- 
to  human  generation,  and  by  being    Tity;«QdihTeeBnge\s,Sensi,Sansenoi, 
liable  to  death.     Those  evil  spirits    and  Sammangelof,  were  sent  in  full 
know  no  Salic  law,  for  they  have  no    wing  after  her.  A  decree  was  issued, 
less  than  four  Queens,  named  the    that  if  she  came  back  voluntarily,  all 
Zilis,  the  Naama,  the  Igerith,  and  the    should  be  forgiven ;  but  if  she  refu- 
Machalath  ;  each  of  these  formidable    sed  to  come,  one  hundred  of  her  chil- 
sovereigns  waving  the  sceptre  over    dren  should  die  every  day  I     But 
bands  of  unclean  spirits,  utterly  be-    Lilis  had  already  felt  the  charms  of 
yond  calculation.  They  are  severally    freedom,  and  she  resolved  to  enjoy 
paramount,  each  presiding  over  a    them  to  her  utmost    The  three  an- 
tourth  of  the  year,  but  in  this  period    eels  supplicated  in  vain.    She  waved 
reigning  over  nature  only  from  the    her  plumage  across  the  earth;  they 
hour  ofsunset  till  midnight    Once     pursued.    She  fled  across  the  far- 
in  the  year  they  assemble  with  their    tbest  waters  of  the  ocean.     There, 
dark  legions  on  the  heights  of  Nishpa,    at  length,  she  was  overtaken.    She 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  of  the    still  refused.    The  angels  threatened 
Equator.    But  over  them  all.  Solo-    to  strip  her  of  her  wings,  to  plunge 
mon  had  power.    Those  four  are,    her  in  the  waters  which  rolled  be- 
however,  the  wives  of  one,  the  Prince     neath  them,  and  bind  her  in  chains 
Sammael,  who  reigns  over  Esau  ;  to     at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  ever.  Siill 
whom  the  Rabbins  have  a  peculiar    Lilis  was  inflexible,  and  she  even 
aversion,  which  they  display  on  all    awed  them  with  the  declaration,  that 
occasions.  ^  The  four  Queens  are     she  had  been  created  with  the  eepe- 
among  the  inconveniences  which  be-    cial  power  to  destroy  children,  ibe 
set  the  daily  life  of  the  Jew.    The     males  from  the  day  of  their  birth  U> 
Christian  peasantry  of  Europe  have     the  eighth  day  (the  day  of  circum- 
their  unlucky  day,  Friday ;  and  the     cision),  but  the  females  until  the 
Moslem  are  not  without  their  day  of    tenth  day.    This  menace  rendered  it 
casualty.    But  the  Jew  must  be  a    only  the  more  indispensable,  that  this 
dexterous  steersman,  who  can  make    formidable  truant  should  be  brought 
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back  to  her  alleglaiice.  Thej  now  quid  of  a  dasszling  brightness,  till 
proceeded  to  exert  their  powerful  the  whole  cup  glowed  like  a  star; 
means ;  when  Lilis  offered  a  compro-  and  a  flame  ascending  from  it,  shot 
mise,  that  whenever  she  saw  any  of  forth  a  thousand  distinct  shafts  of 
the  names  or  pictures  of  the  angels  fire  to  all  parts  of  the  horizon.  In 
on  a  Kamea  (a  slip  of  parchment  a  short  time,  sounds  of  Uie  most 
hunff  round  a  child's  neck),  she  fearful  kind  were  heard  in  earth 
would  spare  the  child.  The  subse-  and  air,  and  the  army  of  the  de- 
quent  offspring  of  Lilis  were  evil  mons,  night-spectres,  and  evil  spi« 
spirits,  of  whom  a  hundred  die  daily,  rits,  submissive  to  his  will,  poured 
but  unfortunately  the  produce  is  into  the  palace.  The  numbers  on 
more  rapid  than  the  extinction.  But  this  public  occasion  may  be  ima- 
the  Doctors  of  the  Law  acknowledge  ginea  from  their  habits  of  congre- 
the  value  of  the  agreement,  and  (here-  gatmg  on  the  most  private  ones, 
fore  write  the  names  of  the  angels  The  Rabbins  hold  that  the  whole 
upon  all  children's  neclts,  that  Lilis  system  of  nature  is  so  crowded  with 
may  be  equally  true  to  the  compact,  them,  that  a  true  believer  has 
and  spare  the  rising  generation  of  scarcely  room  to  turn  on  his  heel 
Israel.  without  treading  on  the  hoofs  of 

Solomon,  the  perpetual  theme  of  some  of  them.  The  Rabbi  Benja- 
Oriental  story,  of  course  flourishes  min  says,  that  if  a  man  is  not  cau- 
in  the  annals  of  those  inexhaustible  tious  how  he  opens  his  eye,  there 
dealers  in  prodigies.  One  of  the  are  some  who  will  be  sure  to  get 
Chaldee  paraphrases  tells  us  of  a  between  the  lids.  Others  assert, 
feast  which  Solomon,  the  son  of  that  they  stand  round  us  as  thick 
David,  the  wise  and  holy,  gave  in  as  the  fences  of  a  garden.  Theti^a- 
the  days  of  his  glory,  and  to  which  tise  Raf  Ham  gives  the  actual  num- 
he  invited  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ber  that  molest  a  Rabbi,  an  occupa- 
from  east  to  west.  He  regaled  his  tion  in  which  they  naturally  take 
guests  with  more  than  royal  magni-  a  peculiar  pleasure;  this  number 
ficence;  and  in  the  course  of  the  amounts  to  a  thousand  on  his  left 
banquet,  when  his  heart  was  high  side,  and,  by  some  curious  prefe- 
urith  wine,  shewed  them  the  won-  rence  of  mischief,  ten  thousand  on 
ders  of  his  power.  He  first  order-  his  right  The  treatise  Rabha  pro- 
ed  the  troops  of  minstrels  trained  ceeds  to  solve  some  of  the  more  ob- 
by  his  father,  to  enter  and  exhi-  vious  earthly  inconveniences  which 
bit  their  skill  on  the  harp,  cymbal,  beset  the  Israelite  by  this  perverse 
.trumpet,  and  other  instruments,  presence.  Thus  the  thronging  and 
Notbmg  could  be  more  exquisite,  pressing  in  the  synagogue,  which 
All  were  astonished  and  delighted,  produces  so  much  confusion  and 
But  he  had  a  more  striking  display  surprise,  when  every  one  seems  to 
in  reserve.  At  the  waving  ot  his  perceive  that  there  Is  room  enough 
sceptre,  and  the  utter[og  or  a  com-  for  all,  is  really  occasioned  by  those 
mand  to  all  the  creatur'es  of  the  earth  invisible  intruders,  who  are  so  fond 
to  attend,  the  halls  of  the  immense  of  hearing  the  discourses  of  the 
palace  were  instantly  crowded  with  Jewish  priests,  that  they  fill  the  sy- 
a  concourse  of  all  the  kinds  of  ani-  nagogue  to  suffocation.  The  whole 
mals,  from  the  lion  to  the  serpent,  fatigue  felt  in  the  service  also  pro- 
and  from  the  eagle  to  the  smallest  ceeds  from  their  pressure.  Even 
of  the  birds.  The  terror  of  his  the  tearing  and  wearing  of  the 
kingly  guests  was  at  first  excessive,  clothes  of  the  Israelites,  a  matter 
but  it  was  changed  to  wonder  by  which  they  seem  to  feel  as  a  pecu- 
seeing  the  whole  crowd  of  animals  liar  grievance,  proceeds  from  the 
acknoMrledging  the  power  of  the  restless  movement  and  remorseless 
man  of  wisdom ;  uttering  voices  to  rubbing  of  their  viewless  associates, 
him,  all  which  he  understood  and  But  on  this  feast  day  of  their 
answered,  and  display ine  all  their  mighty  master,  none  dared  to  make 
qualities  and  beauties,  in  nomage  to  experiments  on  his  sufferance.  All 
the  mighty  monarch.  But  a  still  displayed  themselves  in  their  best 
more  astounding  spectacle  was  to  points  of  view,  and  nothing  could  be 
follow.  The  King  ordering  a  small  more  strange,  more  wonderful,  or 
cup  of  a  single  crysolite  to  be  more  daaszling,  than  the  whole  mea- 
brought  to  bbDy  poured  into  it  » li-    siir^l^s  master  9f  the  bQ^^  o^  ^Q 
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fletlitff  ^otld.  Tbet^  fonotred,  Iti 
long  mftrcb,  sbiipefl  of  fife ;  Aotne 
flaftbing  beams.  Keen  as  lighttiing; 
aome  aneddinff  light,  soft  as  the  rain- 
bow; some  of  coiosaal  stature,  some 
of  the  smallest  dwarfishness ;  some 
in  the  naked  and  powerful  propor- 
tions of  the  antediluvian  giant ;  some 
of  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  love- 
liness of  form,  clothed  in  silk  and  gold; 
aome  wearing  armour,  royal  fobes, 
coronets,  studded  with  stars,  small 
as  the  eye  of  a  mole,  yet'sparkling 
widi  intolerable  brilliancy;  some  on 
the  wing ;  some  in  floating  chariots 
of  metals  unknown  on  eartn,  yet  ex-> 
eeedine  the  gossamer  in  lightness, 
and  gold  in  aplendour :  some  riding 
coursers  of  the  most  inconceivable 
atrengUi,  And  stupendous  magni- 
tude, tall  an  the  towers  of  a  cin% 
and  beside  which  the  elephant  would 
have  looked  like  a  fawn ;  some  steers 
Ing  barges,  entirely  formed  of  rich 

Jewels,  through  the  air,  and  sweep- 
ng  round  Uie  pillars  and  sculptures 
oithe  palace  with  infinite  velocity ; 
some  oh  foot,  and  treading  on  tissues 
of  silver  and  scarlet,  which  continu- 
ally spread  wherever  they  trode,  and 
threw  up  living  roses  at  each  step; 
some   with   countenances   marked 
with  the  contottions  of  pain  and  ter- 
ror, but  some  of  an  exquisite  and  in- 
tense beautv,  Which  at  once  fixed 
and    overwhelmed  the   eye.     All 
moved  to  the  sound  of  an  infinite 
number  of  instruments,  warlike,  pas- 
toral, and  choral,  according  to  toeir 
atates  and  powers,  and  all  formed  the 
most  singular  and  wondrous  sight 
imaginable.     Yet,  though   all   the 
guests  confessed  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  equal  of  this  display,  they 
yet  acknowledged  that  it  inspired 
them  with  indescribable  fear.   They 
felt  that  they  were  in  an  evil  pre- 
aence ;  and  not  even  the  charm  of 
those  allurements  and  temptations 
which  still  remain  to  fallen  spirits, 
not  even  their  wisdom,  beauty,  and 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
their  brilnant  intellect,  and  universal 
skill,  could  prevent  the  kings  from 
praying  Solomon  that  he  would  com- 
mand his  terrible  vassals,  the  tribes 
of  the  world  of  darkness,  to  depart 
from  the  palace.   The  King,  in  com- 
passion to  their  human  weakness, 
complied,  and  taking  Up  the  cup  of 
crysolite,  poured  into  it  a  liquor  of 
tiie  colour  of  ebony.    The  cup  sud- 
denly grew  black  as  night,  and  a 


fhousHttd  shafts  of  darkness  ahot  <nit 
from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  harison* 
They  pierced  tnrough  the  ranks  of 
the  evil  spirits  like  a  flight  of  arrofra, 
and  instantly  the  whole  migbtr  tnuU 
titude  broke  up,  and  scattered  in  all 
directions  through  the  air.  Their 
flight  was  long  seen  like  a  fall  of  fiery 
meteors;  and  their  yells, as  they  flew» 
were  heard  as  far  as  Babylon. 

Wolf,  the  missionary,  who  is  now 
rambling  through  Asia,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  perilous  encounter  of  Ra- 
jahs, tigers,  angry  Israelites,  and  dag- 
gerobearing  Moslems,  will  probably 
soon  give  a  new  public  Interest  to 
one  of  the  most  popular  conceptions 
that  ever  fell  into  oblivion, — the 
existence  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Is- 
rael. The  present  object  of  this 
indefatigable  rambler  is  declaredly 
to  bring  to  light  the  retreats  of  the 
famous  revolters  of  Jeroboam.  What 
resources  for  the  discovery  he  may 
find  in  his  own  possession,  we  must 
leave  to  time.  But  if  he  should 
condescend  to  take  his  wisdom  from 
the  pages  of  the  Rabbins,  he  will 
find  them  ready  and  copious  In  sup- 
plying him  with  the  most  unhesi- 
tating information  on  every  point  of 
{)0S8iDle  curiosity.  The  Rabbi  Ben- 
amin,  in  his  work,  Massaoth  Shei 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  long  since  inform- 
ed the  wondering  world,  that  **  from 
the  city  Raabar,  formerly  called 
Pombeditha,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 

})hrates,it  is  exactly  twenty-one  days' 
oumey  through  the  desert  of  Saba, 
in  the  direction  of  Stncar,  to   the 
frontier  of  the  country  cidled  that 
of  the  Mechabites.    Their  capital  is 
the  city  of  Temay  where  the  rrince 
Chanarty  who  is  also  a  Rabbi,  governs 
the  nation.    The  city  is  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  the  territory  is  worthy 
of  the  capital.    It  extends  sixteen 
days'  journey  between  the  northern 
mountains.    The  people  are  nume- 
rous and  warlike,  yet  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Gojim,  a  gentile  power, 
which  forays  to  a  great  distance,  in 
company  with  some  hordes  of  wild 
Arabs,  who  live  on  their  northern 
boundary.    Those  Rechablte  Jews 
plough,  and  keep  cattle,  give  the 
tenth  of  their   possessions  to  the 
scribes  and  sages,  who  live  in  the 
Schools,  and  to  the  poorer  Jews,  and 
especiallv  to  those  who  mourn  over 
Sion,  ana  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink 
wine,   but   who  perpetuallT  wear 
black  garments,  in  sign  of  the  sor* 
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TOWS  of  Jerusalein.  The  number  of 
the  people  living  in  Tema  and  Tili- 
nta,  is  about  100,000.  And  thither 
come,  once  in  the  year.  Prince  ^o- 
lonum,  and  his  brother  Chanan,  of 
the  line  of  David,  with  shatftered 
clothing,  to  fast  forty  days,  and  pray 
for  the  miseries  of  those  Jews  who 
are  in  exile. 

*  In  the  country  of  the  Prince 
who  thus  comes  periodically  to  fast 
with  the  RechabiteSythe  people  seem 
to  be  tolerably  prosperous.    He  has 
fifty  cttieSy  two  hundred  villages,  and 
an  hundred  fortresses.    His  capital 
la  Ij&enai,  remarkably  strong,  and  fif- 
teen miles  square,  contaimng  fields, 
gardens,  ana  orchards.     Tilima  is 
also  a  very  strong  city,  seated  in  the 
mountains.    From  Tilima  it  is  three 
days'  journey  to  Kibar^  where  the 
people  declare   themselves  of  the 
tribes  Reuben,   Gad,   and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  Shalma- 
nezer,  the  Assjrrian,  carried  into  cap- 
tivity.   They  are  a  singularly  belli- 
gerent race;  they  have  large  and 
strong  cities.    They  waffe  constant 
hostilities  with  their  neighbours,  and 
are  almost  secure  of  impunity,  by 
having  in  their  frontier  a  desert  of 
eighteen  days*  journey,  utterly  un- 
inbabitable  by  man.     The  city  of 
Kibar  also  is  large,  with  about  fifty 
thousand  Jews  among  the  inhabi- 
tants.   They  carry  on  frequent  wars 
with  the  people  of  Sincar  and  the 
north.     The  other  Israelites  spread 
to  the  east;  and  the  country  ofAli- 
man  touches  even  the  borders  of  In- 
dia." We  are  in  some  fear  that  these 
names  will  not  be  found  in  the  mo- 
dem maps ;  but  the  detail  is  confi- 
dent, and  if  the  missionary  should 
blunder  in  the  regions  between  the 
Euxine   and  the  Caspian,  he  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  blundering 
upon  high  Rabbinical  authority, 
i    But  it  was  to  be  presumed,  that  a 
tradition  which  haa  so  long  excited 
popular  curiosity,  would  at  some  time 
or  other  be  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  ingenious  imposture.     How  few 
instances  are  there  of  the  mysterious 
death  of  a  prince,  or  the  fall  of  a 
dynasty,  which  have  not  exhibited  a 
ready  succession  of  dexterous  pre- 
tenders ;  from  the  days  of  Sebastian 
of  Portugal  down  to  the  late  Dauphin, 
the  unfortunate  son  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.    The  treatise  Shib' 
boleth  gives  a  sketch  of  one  of  these 


bold  adventurers.  In  the  year  of ^ihe 
world  the  1466th  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  temple,  (aj). 
15S4,)  there  appeared  in  Europe,  a 
man  from  a  aistant  country,  who 
called  himself  Mabbi  David,  a  Reu- 
benite.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  Clement 
VIL,  and  was  favourably  received. 
On  being  questioned  by  the  Pontiff 
as  to  himself,  he  said,  that  he  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
of  the  King  of  Israel.  He  was  of  a 
Moorish  complexion,  short  in  sta- 
ture, and  about  forty-five  years  of 
age.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Por^ 
tugal,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
King;  and  understanding  only  He- 
brew and  Arabic,  spoke  generally  by 
an  interpreter.  He  declared  that  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Is- 
raelite Kings  of  Chalach,  Chabar, 
and  the  nations  on  the  river  Gozan,  to 
demand  assistance,  and  peculiarly 
cannon,  from  the  European  Princes, 
that  they,  the  Israelites,  might  be 
enabled  to  make  head  against  their 
infidel  enemies.  The  Rabbi  remain- 
ed for  a  considerable  time  in  Portu- 
gal, and  converted  to  Judaism  one  of 
the  King's  private  secretaries,  who, 
though  a  Christian,  was  of  Jewish 
parents.  On  this  conversion,  the 
Rabbi  David  left  the  country,  and 
took  with  him  his  convert,  who  now 
bore  the  name  of  Solomon  Malco. 
The  convert  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  eloquence ;  and  though  he  had 

Ereviously  no  knowledge  of  the 
•aw,  and  was  of  the  uncircumcised, 
yet|  when  he  came  among  his  new 
brethren,  he  preached  powerfully, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  his  ex- 
pounding both  the  written  and  tibie 
oral  law,  astonished  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers,  and  perplexed  the 
people,  who  wondered  ^where  he 
could  have  found  his  singular,  wis- 
dom. His  own  account  of  it  was 
satisfactory ;  he  had  been  endowed 
with  it  by  an  angel.  Solomon  Mal- 
co  now  wrote  several  treatises  which 
increased  his  fame ;  he  next  decla- 
red himself  to  be  one  of  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Messiah.  He  was  re- 
markably handsome,  and  his  man- 
ners were  high-bred  and  courteous. 
Rabbi  Davio,  too,  had  his  share  of 
public  wonder,  for  he  fasted  for  six 
days  and  nights,  without  suffering 
any  thing  to  enter  his  lips, — a  fact 
proved  by  accurate  witnesses.    But 
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the  career  of  the  more  aspiring  or 
more  active  missionary  was  to  have 
an  unhappy  close.  Rabbi  Solomon 
ventured  himself  vrithin  the  pre- 
sence of  Charles  V.  at  Mantua.  To 
what  the  actual  conference  amount- 
ed, has  escaped  history,  but  the  re- 
sult was  an  order  that  he  should  be 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm. 
The  unfortunate  zealot  was  brought 
to  the  stake,  gagged^  through  fear, 
as  the  Jews  say,  of  his  using  some 
BtroDs;  spell,  or  form  of  words,  by 
which  he  might  escape  his  tormen- 
tors. His  life  was  offered  to  him, 
but  he  firmly  rejected  the  offer,  and 
died  without  shrinking.  Rabbi  Da- 
vid's career  was  extinguished  at  the 
same  time,  but  by  a  less  cruel  catas- 
trophe. He  was  sent  a  prisoner  into 
Spain,  where  he  died. 

Subsequent  narratives  state,  that 
the  two  missionaries  had  attempted 
to  convert  the  King  of  Portugal,  the 
Pope^  and  the  Emperor — an  attempt 
which  certainly  wanted  nothing  of 
the  boldness  of  proselytism;  and 
that  the  Rabbi*s  refusal  to  be  con- 
verted in  turn  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  sentence.  Solomon  was 
burned  in  Mantua,  a.  d.  1540. 

But  to  those  who  desire  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  expatriated 
and  long-hidden  nations,  let  the 
learned  Rabbi  Eldad  the  Danite 
supply  intelligence.  **  There,"  says 
this  faithful  topographer,  *<  is  the 
tribe  of  Moses,  our  instructor,  the 
just,  and  the  servant  of  heaven. 
Those  Jews  are  surrounded  with  the 
river  Sabbatajon,  the  compass  of 
which  is  as  much  as  one  can  walk 
in  three  months.  They  live  in  state- 
ly houses,  and  have  magnificent 
buildings  and  towers  erected  by 
themselves.  There  is  no  unclean 
thing  among  them ;  no  scorpion,  no 
serpent,  no  wild  beast.  Tlieir  flocks 
and  herds  bring  forth  twice  a-year. 
They  have  gardens  stocked  with  all 
kinds  of  fruits ;  but  they  neither  sow 
nor  reap.  They  are  a  people  of 
faith,  and  well  instructed  m  the 
MUhna,  Gemara,  and  Aggada. 
Their  Talmud  is  written  in  the  He- 
brew tongue.  They  say,  our  fore- 
fathers have  taught  us  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Joshua,  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
Talmudic  doctrines  which  were  in 
being  in  the  time  of  the  second  tem- 


Ele.    They  lengthen  their  days  to  a 
undred  and  twenty  years.  Neither 
sons  nor  daughters  die  in  the  life^ 
time  of  their  parents ;  they  advance 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
A   child  drives  their  cattle  many 
days'  journey,  because  they  have 
neither  wild  beasts,  murderers,  nor 
evil  spirits  to  fear.    Their  Levites 
labour  in  the  Law  and  the  command- 
ments.   They  see  no  man, 'and  .are 
seen  of  none,  except  the  four  tribes 
which  dwell  on  the  further  side  of 
the  river  of  Ethiopia,  Z>anf  Naph* 
thaliy  Gad,  and  Asser.    The  sand  of 
the  river  Sabbatajon  is  holy.    In  an 
hour-glass  it  runs  six  days  of  the 
week ;  but  on  the  seventh  it  is  im- 
movable.   The  people  are  twice  as 
numerous  as  when  they  left  Judea." 
But  those  narratives  are  endless. 
Though   probably  containing  some 
fragments  of  truth,  the  fact  is  so  en- 
cumbered with  the  fiction,  that  tbej 
become  a  mere  matter  of  romance. 
But  the  graver  consideration  remaina. 
Are  such  things  the  wisdom  of  the 
chosen  people  ?  Are  the  reveries  of 
the  Talmudsthe  study  by  which  ihe 
learned  of  the  Jews  at  this  hour  are 
to  be  advanced  in  sacred   know- 
ledge? Are  those  giddy  and  wan- 
dering inventions  to  be  the  substi- 
tute tor  those  "  Oracles,"  which  the 
greatest  writer  of  their  nation,  even 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  pronounced  to  be 
the  pre-eminent  privilege  of  the  sons 
of  Israel?   Unhappily  the  question 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  Talmuds  are  at  this  hour  ^e 
fount  from  which  the  immense  mul- 
titude  of  Judaism  draw  all  their 
knowledge  of  religion.    Some  learn- 
ed men  among  them  may  study  the 
learning  of  the  Scriptures.     Some 
holy  men  among  them — for  there  are 
those  even  in  the  community  of  Is- 
rael, who  have  not  been  utterly  for- 
saken by  the  light    of   truth— the 
seven  thousand  who  have  not  yet 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  may  love 
the  wisdom  of  inspiration.    But  to 
the  majority,  the  Talmuds  are  the 
grand  obstruction  to  light  and  know- 
ledge, the  fatal  source  of  that  stub- 
born resistance  to  sacred  trutli,  and 
to  the  severest  lessons  of  national 
suffering,  which,  even  in  all  the  ad- 
vances of  later  times,  keeps  the  Jew 
in  irremediable  darkness  and  inexo- 
rable chains. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 
INCIPIENT  PLUNDER  AND  SUBVERSION  OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 

Tub  Irish  Church  is  to  be  sacrifi-  take  more  than  two.  The  same  with 
ced  I  Ten  of  its  Bishops  cut  off  at  respect  to  houses.  If  a  house  be 
one  blow  I  Such  is  the  wholesome  worth  forty  pounds  a-year,  and  be 
and  the  moderate  measure  upon  liable  to  a  tax  of  three  pounds  for 
which  the  Ministers  plume  them-  parish  cess,  its  rent  will  be  but  thirty- 
selves  ;  and  which  they  commend  to  seven.  Now,  what  must  be  the  effect 
the  nation  as  a  sample  of  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  parish  cess  ?  Simply, 
and  the  justice  to  be  expected  from  that  the  rent  will  be  raised  by  pre- 
a  Reformed  Parliament !  Does  this  cisely  that  amount.  And  who  will 
not  prove  the  progress  of  the  Move-  be  the  gainers  ?  The  landlords  t  the 
ment  ?  Does  it  not  give  damning  gentry !  the  members  of  that  honour- 
confirmation  to  all  that  has  been  as-  able  House  who  passed  the  Bill ! 
serted  respecting  the  dominion  of  the  Thus  it  is,  that  they  consider  the 
mob ;  and  evince,  to  demonstration,  poor  I  When  Judas  Iscariot  was 
that  Ministers  are  but  the  puppets  of  about  to  betray  the  Saviour,  the  suf- 
a  faction,  by  whom  they  will  be  cast  ferings  of  the  poor  were  on  his  lips, 
aside  as  soon  as  they  have  served  — but  what  was  in  his  heart  ?  Was 
those  ulterior  purposes  upon  which  it  mercy  ?  Was  it  charity  ?  Or,  was 
the  facUon  are  bent,  and  which  Re-  it  covetousness  and  plunder  ?  The 
form  was  only  considered  valuable.  Church  is  now  about  to  be  deprived 
in  as  much  as  it  was  calculated  to  of  a  large  portion  of  its  patrimony, 
answer?  upon  the  plea  of  relieving  the  dis- 

With  the  reader's  leave,  we  will  tresses  of  the  labouring  classes.  And 

give, that  measure  which  either  is,  or  how  are  they  to  be  relieved  ?  Simply 

is  about  to  be,  the  law  of  the  land,  a  by  transferring  what  is  thus  taken  to 

quiet  and  dispassionate  considera-  the  coffers  of  these  who  do  not  want 

tion.    And  we  will,  before  we  pro-  it ! 

ceed  to  othermatters,take  the  liberty        It  is  true,  during  the  currency  of 

of  presenting  it  in  a  point  of  view  in  present  leases,  the  middling  farmers 

which  it  did  not  enter  into  the  con-  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  measure. 

templation  of  the  honourable  House,  But  as  soon  as  ever  the  leases  have 

in  which  it  originated,  to  consider  it  expired,  that  benefit  will  be  transfer- 

It  has  been  called  a  measure  of  relief,  red  to  the  landlord ;  who  will  not  be 

Of  relief  to  whom  ?   Not,  assuredly,  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the  farmer  have 

to  the  suffering  poor.    And  yet  it  is  the  ground  for  the  rent  with  which 

on  their  behalf,  and  for  their  benefit,  he  was  satisfied  while  it  was  liable 

it  is  said  to  have  been  enacted.  to  parish  cess ;    as  it  will  not  be 

We  will  begin  with  that  important  more  unreasonable  to  make  him  pay 

part  of  the  Bill,  which  proposes  to  the  increased  rent,  when  the  cess 

lighten  the  country  of  the  burden  of  has  been  removed,  than  it  would  be 

parish  cess.  the  diminished  rent,  while  the  cess 

Parish  cess  is  a  species  of  taxation  continued  in  existence. 
which  falls  upon  land  and  houses.  Now,  if  this  be  the  true  view  of 
All  prudent  persons,  when  they  are  the  question,  why  was  it  not  put 
aboutto  become  the  renters  of  land,  upon  this  ground  in  Parliament? 
or  the  occupants  of  houses,  make  as  Why  did  not  the  patriots,  who  re- 
accurate  an  estimate  as  they  can  of  ceived  it  with  so  much  joy,  give  it 
the  various  imposts  to  which  they  are  its  true  character?  Why  did  they 
Rubject ;  and,  as  these  are  high  or  not  tell  the  people  that  they  rejoiced 
low,  the  rent  is  low  or  hij^h  accord-  in  it  simply  because  it  put  so  much 
iogly.  Thus,  if  a  farm  often  acres  money  into  their  own  pockets  ? 
be  worth  three  pounds  an  acre,  but  They  may  have  a  reason  for  this,  but 
subject  to  a  tax  for  parish  cess  of  scarcely  an  honest  reason.  The 
one  pound  an  acre,  a  prudent  farmer  people  were  to  be  deceived  into  the 
will  not  offer,  and  we  may  add,  an  belief  that  they  were  to  be  the  gain- 
honest  landlord  will  not  consent  to  ers  ,*  that  the  parish  cess  was  con- 
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ceded  as  a  boon  to  them;  that  they 
were  to  be  so  much  the  richer, 
while  the  Church  became  so  much 
the  poorer.  And  nothing  was  far- 
ther from  their  thoughts  than  that 
the  whole  advantage  of  the  mea- 
sure would  be  intercepted  by  the 
framers ;  and  that  the^f  were  merely 
to  be  admitted  in  their  hunger  to 
the  sight  of  a  delicious  banquet, 
which  was  procured  bycontributions 
raised  for  the  relief  of /^tV  wants,  but 
devoured  even  in  their  presence,  by 
the  very  individuals  who  helped  to 
furnish  It  by  a  pathetic  representa- 
tion of  their  necessities ! 

We  live  in  strange  times.  The 
classes  who  are  thus  abused,  conti- 
nue deluded;  and  are  satisfied  to 
furnish  the  excuse  for,  while  ther 
are  denied  all  the  profits  of  Church 
plunder !  They  are  satisfied  to  have 
their  necessities  pleaded  In  Justifica- 
tion of  an  act  which  strips  the  clergy 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  possessions , 
while,  in  Uie  disposal  of  tne  property 
thus  seized,  their  necessities  are 
never  consulted:  and  instead  of 
being  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  po- 
verty, it  turns  out|  in  [reality,  to  be 
a  measure  for  the  augmentation  of 
wealth  f  And  this  is  one  of  the  bless- 
ings which  the  poor  may  expect  from 
a  Reformed  Parliament  I  Kind,  mer- 
ciful, compassionate  benefactors  I 
In  what  words  can  we  convejr  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  with  which  our 
hearts  are  enlarged, /or  the  care  wou 
have  taken  of  yourselves  I  How  lite- 
rally have  they  chosen  the  proverb. 
**  if  thou  doest  \  good  unto  thyseli; 
men  will  speak  well  of  thee."  It  is 
true,  a  day  of  reckoning  may  come. 
But,  by  that  time,  the  HfU)eas  Corpus 
Act  may  be  suspended ;  and  woe  De- 
tide  those  who  then  dare  to  speak  ill 
of  the  dispensers  of  justice  in  the 
shape  of  robbery,  and  of  charity.  In 
the  guise  of  selfish  delusion,  and  al- 
most fraudulent  appropriation  1 

We  would  eive  a  ffood  fee  for  a 
view  of  Cobbett's  race  while  this 
measure  is  going  forward.  With 
what  malignant  delight  must  the  old 
leveller  behold  his  Msjesty's  Mini- 
sters so  earnestly  intent  upon  doing 
his  business  t  What  a  tumult  of  tr& 
umphant  emotions  must  possess  him 
as  "  he  fi^ins  horrible  a  ghastly 
smile,"  while  those,  who  should  be 
the  conservators  of  all  that  remain  of 
our  national  institutions,  are  laying 
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the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  monarchy 
of  England  I  **  Ha,  ha,  gentlemen  I 
Is  that  the  work  you  are  at  ?"  we 
think  we  hear  the  modem  *<  Bare- 
bones,*'  the  great  aposde  of  uiti- 
christian  legislation,  say,  ^  by  sod 
by  Tour  own  turn  will  come,  and  it 
will  be  in  rain  that  you  refuse  to 
partake  of  the  chalice  which  you 
now  commend  to  the  lips  of  the 
clergy,  and  compel  tiiem  to  drink 
out  the  dregs.  Think  you  that  we 
will  listen  to  yoiir  flimsy  pretexts  of 
vested  rights  and  private  property? 
You  have  shewn  us  the  value  you 
set  upon  them  yourselves ;  and 
it  will  go  hard  with  us  if  we  do 
not  improve  upon  your  example." 
But  there  are  ears  which  are  dull  of 
hearing  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  Ministers  will  never  believe 
an  announcement  like  this,  until  iti« 
uttered  la  a  voice  of  thunder  which 
will  shake  the  isle  from  its  propriety. 
Assuredly  more  strange  things  hare 
already  come  to  pasa  than  that  Cob- 
bett  should  yet  enjoy  a  camiral  of 
liberalism,  and  live  even  to  the  mil- 
lennium of  his  revolutionarv  antici- 
pations I  If  he  do  not,  it  will  not  be 
because  he  has  not  had  high  and 
mighty  pioneers,  who  did  all  that  in 
them  lav  to  prepare  the  way  before 
him.  They  have  set  him  a  pattern, 
Which  he  has  only  to  follow,  witli 
caution  and  steadiness,  to  ensure  all 
the  results  upon  which  his  heart  hai 
been  set  since  his  last  return  from 
America.  Paine*s  bones  were  the 
behest  which  he  then  brouffht  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  out  thej 
would  have  continued  dry  bones,  had 
not  Ministers  breaUied  over  them  a 
hellish  incantation, by  virtue  of  which 
they  have  gathered  sinew  and  flesh, 
and  become  instinct  with  life  and 
energy.  Instead  of  a  little  moulde^ 
ing  dust,  which  in  a  short  time  must 
be  scattered  by  the  winds,  a  fngbtfol 
phantom  rises  before  us !  And  rran- 
Kensteln,  in  all  his  terrors,  rules  the 
destinies  of  his  trembling  creators! 
Ministers,  Ministers,  you  have  done 
this  1  You  have  brought  these  erils 
upon  us  I  And  you  will  yet  be 
amongst  the  first  to  bewaili  with  an 
unavailing  bitterness,  the  dreadfiu 
consequences  of  infidel  policy  and 
Whig  ambition ! 

The  next  feature  of  the  new  wear  j 
sure  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  j 
of  the  reader,  is  that  which  respects 
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ihd  Btftbops'luidr^  Th§M  htvb  hem;  td  ^oflfef  **  a  ii«<6  value"  upon  h,  bjr 
alvirajri  held  by  lay  t^niiiits  undor  this  act  of  sacrilegious  appropria* 
leases  for  otie4ind«tfreiily  yeftrs,  re^  tion !  And,  all  the  while,  he  tells  his 
newable  for  erer*  They  constituted  delighted  and  wonderlnff  hearers,  that 
a  species  of  property  regarded  neaf  there  is  no  new  principle  advanced, 
]y  as  valuable  as  freehold  estates/  nothing    of  innovation    attempted, 
and  which  descended  from  genera-  which  should  excite  a  scruple  in  the 
tion  to  generation,  with  an  equal  most  timid  alarmist ! 
facility,  and  almost  an  equal  certain-^  But,  the  "  new  value !"   Let  us 
ty,  as  that  which  attends  the  trans*  bestow  upon  that  n  little  considefa'i 
mission  of  any  other  inheritance  *,  It  tion.    It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place, 
being   always  the  interest  of  the  that  the  propertv  is  not  to  have  any 
Bishop  to  renew  the  lease  upon  mo*  new  value  for  the  Church.    Its  old 
derate  terms.   But  all  this  is  now  tO  possessors  are  not  to  benefit  by  It. 
be  changed.  The  Government  are  to  Sufficient  for  them  if  they  receive 
assume  the  dominion  of  the  proper«  their  present  amount  of  income  out 
ty,  and  to  arrogate  to  themselves  A  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of 
power  of  devising  it  in  fee  to  its  which  they  will  now  have  been  strip- 
present  or  other  proprietors !  Pause  ped,  in  order  that  they  mar  be  im- 
we  for  one  moment  to  consider  all  proved  by  this  magical  confiscation ! 
that  is  Implied  in  this.    Church  pro*  The  plain  fact  is  simply  this :— Those 
perty  at  once  changes,  its  character  I  who  have  been,  hitherto,  trustees  of 
It  becomes,  in  truth,  no  property  at  Church  property,  assume  the  domu 
all!     Great  proprietors   are   sud*  nion  of  «f, and  treat  It,  in  all  respects, 
denly  divested  of  the  title-deeds  of  as  their  own  ;-^and,  having  rendered 
their  estates  i   and  converted  into  It  more  productive  than  It  was  be- 
stipendiaries  to  be  subsisted  upon  ft  fore,  by  some  process  not  within  the 
pittance  derived  from  their  own  pos*  competency  of  its  former  proprie- 
sessione  I    We  know  no  difference,  tors,  consider  it  no  more  than  equi« 
in  principle^  between  this  case  and  table  that  this  ejccess  of  value  should 
the  compulsory  seisure  of  the  estate  belong  to  them,  and  that  the  State 
<if  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  or  the  and  not  the  Church  should  profit  by 
Duke  of  Ifforfolk,  and  competing  the  increased  proceeds  of  ecclesias- 
these  noblemen  to  subsist  upon  cer-  tlcial  property  thus  augmented !  Was 
tain  rents  which  might  be  allocated  ever  fiscal  jugglery  more  manifesL 
for  their   maintenance  j  thbse   by  or  more  contemptible!  Would  Lord 
whom  their  properties  had  been  for^  Althorp  act  thus  with  respect  to  the 
cibly  taken,  assuming  the  dominion  prot»erty  of  any  child,  of  whom  he 
orer  the  remainder  I    It  is,  in  point  mignt  be  the  guardian  ?   Would  any 
of  fact,  a  more  violent  and  arbitrarr  of  the  Ministers  act  thus  with  respect 
act  of  power  than  Henry  the  Eighth  td  the  property  of  any  other  corpo- 
was  guilty  of,  when  he  got  posses-  rate  body  r  Ko.    Because  common 
fiion  of  the  Abbey  lands.    For,  in  sense  and  common  honesty  would 
every  instance  in  which  he  so  indul-  stare  them  in  the  face,  and  public 
ged  his  rapacious  and  tyrannical  hu-  indignation  would  scare  them  from 
mour,  he  nad  the  excuse  of  saying  an  attempt,  equally  odious  and  re- 
that  the  holders  of  these  lands  were  prehensible.     But  the  Church,  the 
formally  conricted   of  crimes  for  poor,  proscribed,  insulted  Church, 
which  they  deserved  to  lose  them,  may  be  seized  upon,  and  submittea 
But  he  was  not  even  satisfied  with  to  the  financial  dissecting  knife,  even 
that.    He  required,  moreover,  a  so-  with  the  applauses  of  those,  who,  if 
lemn,  and,  apparently,  voluntary  sur-  the  same  Iniquitous  proceedings  were 
render  of  ^em ;  and  could  not  feel  lldopted  towards  themselves,  would 
secure  in  the  possession,  until  the  be  loud  and  vehement  in  their  recri- 
old  proprietors  stood  self-divested  of  mlnations  I 

their  rights !    He  never  dreamt  of  Doubtless,  the  Ministers  will  ex- 

the  simple  and  summary  process  of  perience  every  facility  in  the  appli- 

Lord  Althorp,  who,  not  only  without  cation  of  their  new  principle  to  the 

pretending  a   crime, '  but   without  property  of  the  Church.     It  is  a 

assigning    a    cause,   unhesitfttingly  concern  which  no  one  regards,  and 

assumes  the  masteiV  over  what  be-  the  clergy  are  meek  and  uneomplain< 

longed  to  others,  una  even  contrives  tng.   Indeed,  we  are  very  W6ll  aware 
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that  the  only  complaint  which  the  proper  to  do  so  and  wlnai^  one 
Governmeiit  will  hear,  and  from  instance^  and  thef  will  very  Booa 
which  they  are  likely  to  experience  learn  for  themselvee,  that,  in  timt- 
any  serious  embarrassment,  is,  that  lar  instances^  the  leason  may  be  re- 
they  have  not  gone  far  enough.  And  peated.  It  is  true  their  iastructon 
we  are  ready  to  give  them  credit  for  may  intend  nothing  less  than  that 
the  deeree  in  which  they  have  ab-  their  own  doctrines  should,  ultimate- 
stained  from  exercising  their  power,  ly,  be  turned  against  themselres. 
against  a  body  so  completely  at  their  But  thus  it  is  that  men  are  oftUmes 
mercy.  The  clergy  are  excluded,  taken  '*  in  the  crafty  wiliness  which 
by  positive  enactment,  from  seats  in  they  have  imagined,"  as  it  were  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  special  direction  of  a  retributiFe 
filled  with  their  active  and  malignant  Providence ;  thus  it  is,  that  tbej 
enemies ;  who,  no  doubt,  feel  their  are  compelled  "  to  eat  the  bitter 
power,  and  are  determined  to  use  fruits  of  their  own  devices;**  that 
it.  what  was  unj  ust  in  the  case  of  otben» 
Lord  Althorp  tells  the  honourable  becomes,  in  their  case,  the  stricttft 
House  that  any  one  may  agree  to  justice;  and  that,  when  the  inventors 
the  measure  which  he  has  proposed,  and  promoters  of  crime  and  robbery, 
without  in  the  least  committmg  him-  thus  become  the  victims  of  violence 
self  by  the  assertion  of  any  principle  which  they  have  themselves  pro* 
that  has  not  been  long  since  familiar  voked  and  stimulated,  all  men  wOl 
add  approved.  Indeed!  But  that  be  ready  to  exclaim, '' Nee  ulla lex 
is  not  (juite  so  plain  a  case  as  his  aequior  est,  quam  fraudis  arti£ceni 
Lordship  supposes.  Is  it  an  appro-  arte  perire  sua." 
ved  and  familiar  principle  that  Go-  It  is  now,  it  seems,  an  approTed 
vernment  may  take  into  their  hands  and  familiar  principle,  that  all  which 
the  management  of  private  or  cor*  the  Government  can  make  of  any 
porate  property^  and  trade  upon  it  property  more  than  it  at  present  pro- 
for  their  own  advantage?  Is  that  duces, belongs  to  themselves !  That 
an  approved  and  familiar  principle  ?  is,  that  the  State,  not  the  indiFidual 
For  that  is  precisely  what  they  who  is  the  owner  of  the  propertf, 
have  done.  It  it  be,  the  "  terrarum  mav  claim  it.  Such  is  Uie  priocipie 
domioi"  may  well  tremble  for  their  which  is  nakedly  and  glaringly  set 
possessions  I  For  there  is  not'a  noble-  forth,  and  acted  upon,  to  the  verj 
man  or  gentleman  in  the  land  whose  letter,  with  a  most  reckless  hardi- 
inheritance  may  not  thus  be  seized  hood  and  impudent  daring !  Come, 
upon,  and  converted,  by  a  similar  then,  and  let  us  see  whether  it  does 

Jirocess,  to  the  uses  of  the  State,  as  not  apply  to  other  cases,  besides  that 

ar  as  it  is  possible  that  it  could  be  of  the  property  of  the  clergy.   The 

so  converted.    It  is  idle  to  say,  that  Duke  of  Sutherland  possesses  ao 

it  is  not  very  likely  any  such  thing  estate,  through  which  Govemment 

will  be  done ;  that  no  Ministry  dare  finds  it  expedient  to  run  a  canal,  or 

Tenture  thus  to  outrage  the  feelings  to  establish  a  rail-road.  Will  not  the 

of  the  people ;  that  the  very  instant  value  of  that  estate  be  vastly  increa- 

any  such  demonstration  of  violence  sed  by  such  an  improvement  ?  And 

was  made  by  any  British  Govern-  to  whom  does  '*  the  new  value'*  be* 

ment,  the  whole  country  would  be  long  ?    To  the  Duke  of  Sutherland? 

up  in  arms  against  it ;  and  that  their  No ;  it  is  not  he  that  has  produced 

power  would  not  last  a  single  day,  it.    It  belongs^  according  to  the  new 

when  it  became  manifest  that  it  was  doctrine,  to  the  State  ;  for  it  is  by 

to  be  thus  dangerously  exerted.  We  the  State  the  improvement  has  been 

doubt  the  truth  of  all  this ;  but,  false  effected.  Now,  would  the  nobili^  or 

or  true,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  the  gentry  be  losers  or  gainers  bj  the 

We  only  at  present  contendT  for  the  assertion  of  a  principle  such  as  this? 

applicability  of  a  principle,  not  for  For,  by  it,  they  must  be  content  to 

the  precise  time  when,  or  the  precise  stand  or  fall.    They  cannot  be  per- 

manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  mitted  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the 

Only  let  the  principle  be  admitted,  same  breath.    If  they  apply  it,  for 

and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  their  own  purposes,  to  the  clergy, 

practically  realized.     Let  men  be  they  cannot  refuse  to  have  it  ap* 

taught   that   it  is  reasonable   and  plied|  for  other  men's  purposes,  to 
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themselres.   If  it  be  good,  iDasmuch  ness  of  those  very  Ministere ;  their 

as  it  seryes  to  convert  the  estates  of  neglect  of  the  principle  **  obsta  prin- 

the  Bishops  into  a  fund  for  the  pay-  cipiis ;"  for  had  they,  as  they  were 

ment  of  parish  cess,  it  must  be  good  advised,   taken  prompt   and  earljf 

inasmuch  as  it  may  serve  to  convert  measures  to  subdue  the  resistance  to 

the  estates  of  the  gentry  into  a  fund  tbe  payment  of  tithes,  that  resistance 

for  the  liquidation  of  the  National  would  never  have  become  formida- 

Debt  I    And  when  those  whose  es-  ble,  and  the  property  would  be  as 

tates  may  thus  be  converted  are  the  valuable  as  ever.    If,  therefore,  the 

very  individuals  who  have  employ*  depreciation  may  be  traced  to  their 

ed  their  ingenuity  in  constructing  neglect,  or  even  to  an  error  in  judg* 

this  drag-net  of  Ministerial  plunder,  ment  on  their  part.  Lord  Althorp  s 

Burely  there  are  not  many  who  can  principle  makes  them  accountable 

lament  that,  by  their  own  artifices,  to  that  amount  to  the  holders  of 

they  have  been  circumvented.  Church  property  in  Ireland  I 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  Before,  therefore,  he  proceeds  to 
which  the  new  principle  may  be  recei-  claim  the  benefit  to  which  he  con- 
ved;andwhich,witha]l  due  deference,  aiders  himself  entitled,  for  the  pro* 
we  beg  to  submit  to  the  judgment,  jected  improvement  of  their  estates, 
or  rather,  indeed,  to  the  conscience,  let  him  settle  this  little  difference  in 
of  Lord  Althorp.  If  the  Government  the  previous  account  which  subsists 
are  entitled  to  pocket  all  that  they  between  them.  His  Lordship  has 
may  make  by  improving  other  men's  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man  ;— 
property,  are  they  not  fairly  liable  and  he  will  not,  we  trust,  at  all 
to  all  the  losses  which  may  be  incur-  events,  act  like  a  sharper.  He  deals 
red  by  the  holders  of  such  property,  with  honest  and  honourable  men 
through  their  negligence,  or  mal-ad-  who  have  been  humbled  by  calami- 
ministration  ?  Assuredly  they  are.  ties,  of  which  his  measures  have 
They  cannot  establish  the  right  in  been  the  principal  causes.  Let  him, 
the  one  case,  without  acknowledg-  then,  give  tliem  the  advantages 
ing  the  responsibility  in  the  other,  which  now  from  the  application  of 
If  they  enter  into  any  partnership  at  his  principle,  in  the  one  case,  be- 
all,  they  must  enter  into  it  *'  for  bet-  fore  he  takes  advantage  of  it  in 
ter  for  worse."  If  they  lay  claim  to  the  other.  Let  him  indemnify  them 
the  gains,  they  should  make  good  for  losses  and  injuries  already  sus^ 
the  losses.  They  cannot  say,  *'  head,  tained,  and  they  will,  gladly,  relin- 
I  win ;  harp,  you  lose."  They  can-  quish,  for  the  uses  of  the  State,  all 
not  say,  "  our  contrivances  have  ef-  that  may  be  made  of  the  posses- 
fected  all  this  profit ;  therefore  we  sions  of  the  Church,  above  what  they 
must  partake  of  it,*'  without  also  yield  to  their  present  holders, 
coming  forward  to  indentify  thepar-  Is  not  this  fair; — is  not  this  rea- 
ties  aggrieved  for  any  injuries  that  sonable?  If  it  be  not,  there  is  nei- 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  their  ther  equity  nor  reason  in  the  propo- 
culpable  neglect,  or  gross  misma^  sition  of  his  Lordship.  But  if  the 
nagement  Come,  then,  and  let  us  character  of  that  proposition  is  to  be 
see  whether,  while  Lord  Althorp  maintained, — if  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
brandishes  his  new  principle,  for  ment,  in  their  omnipotence,  resolve 
the  destruction  of  the  Church,  we  that  the  proposition  is  wise  and 
may  not  avail  ourselves  of  a  corollary  righteous,  they  can  scarcely  quarrel 
from  liiat  principle,  for  its  preserva-  with  its  legitimate  offspring,  or  deny 
tion.  that  Uie  other  proposition,  so  clearly 

What  is  it  that  has  occasioned  deducible  from  it,  is  wise  and  righte- 

tlie  rapid  depreciation  of  Church  ous  also. 

property  in  Ireland,  during  the  two  His  Lordship,  therefore,  is  not  a 

last  years?    The  outrageous  oppo-  subverter  of  the  Church!     He  is 

sition  to  the  collection  of  tithes.  And  not,  as  the  Radicals  boast,  or  the 

what  caused  that  to  proceed  to  the  Conservatives  fear,  the  contriver  of 

dreadful  length  that  set  all  ordinary  an  expedient  for  its  overthrow;  but 

legal  remedies  at  defiance,  and  com-  the  originator  of  a  discovery  for  its 

Eelled   his   Majesty's   Ministers  to  security  and  preservation  I     **  He 

ring  in  a  bill,  during  the  operation  came  forth  with  an  intent  to  curse, 

of  which  the  Constitution  must  be  and,  lo,  he  hath  blessed  it  alto* 

suspended?  Manifestlyi  the  supine-  getherl" 
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We  are  nol»  however,  over»8An-  not  be  held,  the  prepoBiUon,  of  the 
game.    Our  hopes  ere  entirely  built  perfect  in^USereucy  of  the  State  re- 
upon  the  presuinptioo,  that  Miniiters  9pectiDg  matters  of  religion,  cannot 
will  abide  bv  the  proposition  which  be  maintained,  and,  therefore,  the 
they  have  aavanced,  and  reason  ho»  practice  o(  taxing  a  particular  bodj 
nestlf  from  their  own  principles*  for  the  support  of  a  system  which,  i£ 
That  they  will  do  so,  as  far  as  it  maintained  at  all,  ought  to  be  main- 
may  be  expedient^  that  is,  pn^  tained  at  the  expense,  as  it  is  main- 
table,  we  can  have  no  doubt    But  tained  for  the  benefit,  of  the  commu* 
we  cannot  calculate  that  they  will  nity  at  large,  is  vicioua  in  principle, 
be  carried  very  far  by  their  abstract  and  cannot  be  defended, 
love  oftruth  and  justice,  where  other  But,  perhaps,  the  tax  is  imposed 
men's  interests  alone  are  concerned;  upon  those  who  are  exempted  from 
and  we  very  much  fear  that  the  other  taxes?    No,    The  clergy  bear 
clergy  must  even  put  up  with  their  their  full  share  of  all  other  public 
losses ;  while  the  advantages  deri-  taxes  i  from  no  one  of  the  burdens 
vable  from  the  new  principle  will  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  exigen- 
solely  confined  to  the  fortunate  in^  cies  of  the  State,  do  they  experience 
ventors.  the  least  exemption  I 

Proceed  we  now  to  another  fea^  Perhaps,  then,  they  are  better  able 
ture  of  the  Bill.  The  property  of  to  bear  it  than  others-— they  may 
the  Irish  clergy  is  to  be  subjected  to  have  been  less  affected  by  the  flue* 
a  graduated  income-tax,  varying  ac-  tuations  of  the  times?  Alas  I  alas ! 
cording  to  the  value  of  the  prefer-  what  bitter,  what  insulting  mockery! 
ment,  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent!  Against  them,  and,  as  yet^  against 
If  any  thing  could  be  regarded  as  them  almost  alone,  have  thoee  out- 
iniquitous  towards  a  body  whom  it  rages  been  directed,  which  have  ren- 
would  seem  to  be  the  object  of  the  dered  property  valuelesa,  and  life 
Government  to  proscribe,  assuredly  insecure,  in  Ireland  I  And  it  is  while 
this  may.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  the  victims  of  a  system  of 
partial  in  its  operation.  It  violates  oppression  in  one  country,  which  has 
that  principle,  which  in  no  other  in*  driven  them  from  their  homes,  and 
stance  has  any  British  Minister  ever  the  objects  of  commiseration  in  an- 
yet  intentumallsf  departed  from,—  other,  in  which  funds  have  been  cha- 
namely,that  taxation  should  be  even*  ritably  raised  for  the  relief  of  their 
ly  distributed,  and  not  press  with  misery ;  it  is  while  the  hand  of  cal*- 
any  peculiar  severity  upon  one  class  mity  is  thus  heavv  upon  them,  and 
more  than  upon  another.  Here^  they  are  compelled  to  appear  as 
where  the  object  is  one  of  general  mendicants  if  they  would  avoid  sUr- 
utility,  the  clergy  are  compelled  to  vation,  that  the  Finance  Minister 
bear  the  whole  of  the  burden  I  comes  forward,  and  avows  his  in- 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  thai  tention  of  compelling  them  to  bear  an 

the  keeping  up  a  system  of  divine  enormous    and   a   disproportioned 

worship  is  not  a  general  ol^'eet  /  that  share  of  the  public  burdens !  The  ini- 

the  clergy  are  the  only  persons  whom  quity  didnot  require  this  aggravation ! 

it  particularly  concerns,  and  that,  as  Kor  is  there,  we  are  persuaded,  a  hn- 

such,  they  should  support  it  at  their  mane  or  reflecting  mind  in  the  eoun- 

own  charges  I    If  this  be  said,  and  If  try  which  will  not  be  revolted  by  it 

this  be  insisted  on,  we  give  up  the  Truly  there  is  now  an  end  to  the  be- 

question.    But  let  it  be  held  in  mind,  nefit  of  clergy ;  unless  it  be  deemed 

the  State  cannot  hold  this  language^  a  benefit  to  belong  to  a  class  against 

without  formally  abandoning  a  form  whom  outrage  the  moat  brutu  may 

of  national  religion,  without,  in  alp  be  perpetrated  with  impunity,  and 

most  express  terms,  saying  to  the  only  be  redded  as  furnishing  an 

community,  '*  You  may  worship  God  excuse  for  mjustice  I 

as  you  please,  or  you  need  not  wor-  During  the  last  session  a  bill  was 

ship  him  at  all,  if  you  do  not  like  it  passed,  by  which  a  tax  of  fifteen  per 

We  will  give  you  neither  instruction  cent  was  imposed  on  all  livings,  for 

nor  advice  upon  the  subject ;  follow  the  benefit  of  the  hmdlords !    The 

the  bent  of  your  own  inclination,  and  gentry  are  thus  enabled  to  put  Into 

be,  as  it  listeth    you,  fanatics  or  theur  own  pockets  so  much  of  the 

atheists.'*  Kow,  if  this  language  may  property  of  the  Church,  as  a  kind  of 
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compensation  for  the  trouble  which 
they  may  have,  by  becoming  respon* 
sible  for  the  payment  of  titbea.  It 
was,  we  believe,  imagined  by  the  Go- 
vernment, that  this  subduction  from 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  would  not 
be  mueh  more  than  that  to  which 
they  were  already  exposed,  from  bad 
debts  and  the  expenses  of  collection. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
penses of  collection  are  likely  to  be 
much  diminished  under  the  new 
system;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen, 
whether  they  will  not  be  quite  as 

Sreat  sufferers  as  ever  from  bad 
ebts.  We  have  frequently  heard  it 
said,  that  the  poor  used  always,  be- 
fore this  accursed  system  of  combinai- 
tion  began  to  take  effect,  to  pay  their 
dues  with  more  regularity  and  dieer- 
fulness  than  the  wealthy  proprietors* 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  their  property 
was  taxed  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
last  year,  fifteen  per  cent ;  and  all 
livings  over  twelve  hundred  apyear, 
will  be  taxed  by  the  present  bill  fif- 
teen per  cent  more !  That  is,  within 
two  years.  Government  wiU  have 
caused,  with  respect  to  one  class  of 
preferments^adepreciation  of  Church 
property,  to  the  amount  of  tbibty 
PER  CENT  I  This,  by  positive  enact* 
mental  In  addition  to  that  depre- 
ciation which  must  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  insecurity  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which'it  would  seem  mark- 
ed out  for  spoliation !  Now,  this  we 
believe  to  be  perfectly  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  history  of  taxation !  And, 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  it 
will  be  felt,  that  it  could  not  have 
come  upon  the  poor  Irish  clergy  at  a 
time  when  they  were  less  prepared 
to  meet  it.  They  never  hao,  at  best, 
any  thing  more  than  a  life  interest  in 
their  Utde  preferments.  Of  these 
they  became  possessed,  in  most  in- 
stancee,  UUe  in  life ;  and,  even  if  their 
incomes  were  well  paid,  they  would 
have  found  it  difficult,  ui  addition  to 
making  a  becoming  appearance  in 
the  worid,  to  lay  up  any  provision 
for  their  families.  Many  of  them^ 
we  believe,  endeavoured  to  effect 
insurwM^s,  which  would,  if  they  had 
been  enabled  to  keep  them  up,  do 
something  towards  securing  against 
want  those  whom  they  might  leave 
behind  tJbemI  But  the  state  of  pe- 
niify  to  which  they  have  been  re* 
diftoed  haa  ireadered  it  imposaible 


for  a  great  miyority  of  them  to  pay 
the  premiums  as  they  became  due  i 
80  UuU  the  advantageg  which  had 
been  purchased^  a»  they  thought^  by 
numy  privaiione  and  eacrifiee$t  vmet 
be  lostp  and  their  wives  and  children 
expoeedt  in  case  qf  their  death^  to  ut^ 
ter  beggary^  utUeee  something  be 
speedily  done  for  them,  more  than 
they  can  do  for  themselves  /  Indeed, 
Lord  Althorp,  they  are  not,  just  at 
present,  the^  individuals  upon  whom 
you  should  impose  additional  taxes. 
It  would  be  more  consistent  with 
British  humanity  to  come  forward 
with  a  proposition  for  their  benefit, 
and  to  rescue  them  and  their  child* 
ran  from  a  calamity  which  was  not 
caused  by  anv  fault  of  theirs,  than  to 
grind  them  down  by  exorbitant  ex* 
actions!  Come,  let  your  better 
nature  prevail.  Let  the  tax  be  cob^ 
muted  for  a  largess.  Let  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  be  called  to 
their  deplorable  condition.  Let  its 
benevolence  be  interested  by  their 
lon^  suffering,  their  helplessness,  and 
their  destitution.  And  even  Uie  en^ 
mies  of  the  Church  will,  for  once, 
join  in  good  offices  towards  the  af«> 
fiicted  clergy;  more  especially,  as 
you  may  assure  them,  that,  whatever 
maj  be  done  for  their  immediate  re- 
lief, ample  care  has  been  taken  in 
other  parts  of  the  Bill,  that  their  race 
shall  soon  be  extinct  in  Ireland  I 

We  have,  hitherto,  considered  the 
operation  of  the  new  measure,  not 
as  it  is  likely  to  aflect  the  spiritual 
qiteresta  of  the  Church,  or  to  impair 
lis  moral  efficiency,  (these  are  topics 
to  which  we  shall  advert  by  and  by,) 
but  as  it  is  calculated  to  work  injury 
to  society  at  large,  by  the  principles 
which  it  involves,  or  the  practices 
which  It  sanctions.  Let  us  advert, 
with  the  same  view,  to  the  contem- 
plated curtailment  of  tlie  Irish  Hier- 
archy, and  see  whether  that  curtatt* 
meut  is  likely  to  be  productive  of 
good  or  evil. 

We  will  consider  the  Bisiiops  as 
so  many  private  gentlemen  subsist- 
uig  upon  their  own  estates ;  (putting, 
for  a  moment,  their  spiritual  charac- 
ter entirely  out  of  the  question;) 
and,  we  ask,  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  their  property  should  be  c<m- 
fiscated,  ratiier  thaii  the  property  of 
eu^  other  private  gentlemen,  to  an- 
awer  purposes  which  equally  con- 
cern the  rest  of  the  community?  W« 
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can  Bee  none.    They  stand  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  all  other  land 

Sroprietors ;  and  their  rights  should 
e  similarly  protected.    This  is  not 
the  case  of  a  tax,  which  has  been 
levied  by  the  Government  for  the 
payment  of  civil  or  military  services ; 
the  receivers  of  which  are  consider- 
ed, strictly,  in  the  light  of  stipendi- 
aries, and  their  remuneration  regu- 
lated by  a  '*  quantum  meruit"  con- 
sideration of  work  done,  or  to  be 
done.      The   clergy  are  the  hold- 
ers of  corporate  property,  which  is 
as  little  to  be  confounded  with  the 
money  that  goes  into  the  Treasury, 
as  any  other  private  property  in  the 
Kingdom  ; — and  the  fact  of  their 
giving  their  services,  in  virtue  of 
their  spiritual  calling  for  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  com- 
munity, no  more  involves  them  in  a 
liability  to  be  classed  with  the  mere 
paid  servants  of  the  State,  than  the 
tact  of  Howard's  choosing  to  devote 
himself   to  a  life  of  philanthropy, 
would  justify  any  one  in  considering 
his  private  inheritance  as  a  salary 
paid  him  by  the  Government  for  his 
labour  of  love  I   Is  it  because  they 
are  useful  in  a  public  capacity,  that 
their  rights  are  not  to  be  protected 
in  a  private  ?  Is  it  because  they  are 
more  than  private  gentlemen  in  one 
respect,  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered less  in  another  ?  This,  truly, 
is  strange  logic,  and  stranger  policy  I 
A  logic,  which  far  transcends  that 
homely  thing  called  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  I  A  policy,  with  which 
neither    Bacon,    nor    Somers,    nor 
Burke,  nor  Pitt^  were  acquainted ! 

But,  perhaps,  the  clergy  have  not 
been  as  useful  as  other  private 
gentlemen,  according  to  their  means; 
they  have  been  more  frequently  ab- 
sentees; less  charitable;  worse  land- 
lords;— will  the  proscription  in  which 
they  are  now  involved  be  justified 
by  any  such  allegations  as  these? 
We  trow  not;  because  none  such 
could  be  supported.  They  are,  no- 
toriously, tetter  landlords,  more 
charitable,  less  frequently  absentees, 
than  proprietors  ot  any  other  class, 
and  deserving  of  praise  rather  than 
blame,  for  the  exactness  and  fidelity 
with  which  they  discharge  all  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  subjects. 

But,  we  earnestly  ask,  what  can 
the  Government  mean?  Is  this  a 
(leason  during  which  they  ought  to 


diminish,  by  a  single  one^  that  portioa 
of  the  aristocracy,  upon  which  alone 
they  can  confidently  calculate  in  the 
struggle  which  is  about  to  ensue? 
The  Irish  clergy,  and  particularly 
the  Bishops,  are,  in  spirit,  in  prin- 
ciples, by  education,  by  habits  from 
duty,  devoted  to  a  connexion  with 
England.  By  it  they  are  determined 
to  stand  ; — with  it  they  know  they 
must  fall.  And  vet,  ihej  are  the 
very  class  selected  as  unworthy,  any 
longer,  the  favour,  or  even  the  pro- 
tection, of  the  British  GoTemment; 
and  who  are  reputed  aa  useless 
branches,  fit  only  to  be  cut  down, 
and  cast  into  the  fire  !  Was  ever  ex- 
hibited such  culpable  blindness  to 
the  signs  of  the  times  I  Waa  ever  po- 
litical stubbornness  or  stupidity, 
more  like  a  kind  of  judiciid  infatua- 
tion ! 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Bishop- 
rics in  another,  and  still  atrictly  se- 
cular point  of  view,  aa  rewards  for 
lettered  men  of  respectable  charac- 
ter, whose  merits  are  their  only  re- 
commendation;  as  so  many  prizes 
in  the  lottery  of  life,  which  are  open 
to  the  aspirations  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  the  community.  And 
we  ask,  what  can  the  community 
at  large  gain  by  doing  them  away  ? 
Will  any  individual  consider  himself 
better  off,  because  his  son  or  his 
son-in-law,  or  his  nephew,  or  some 
near  connexion,  has  ten  chances  leas 
than  be  had  before  of  attaining 
through  merit  to  rank  and  station  ? 
Who  was  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  ?  The  son  of  an  humble 
man.  Who  is  the  present?  A  re- 
spectable Oxford  Professor,  who  is 
indebted  altogether  to  his  talents  and 
character  for  his  preferment  Who 
is  the  present  Archbishop  of  Cashel  ? 
One  who  may  be  describedin  the  same 
words.  Who  is  the  present  Bishop  of 
Cork  ?  One  who  may  be  described  in 
the  same  words,  except  that  the  scene 
of  his  collegiate  distinction  was  Dub- 
lin, and  not  Oxford.  Who  is  the  pre^ 
sent  Bishop  of  Cloyne  ?  The  great 
astronomer,  Brinkley,  who  is  better 
known  throughout  Europe  than  in 
these  countries,  and  who  owes  bis 
preferment  solely  to  his  literary  at- 
tainments. Who  is  the  present 
Bishop  of  Limerick?  The  accom- 
plished and  amiable  Dr  Jebh,  the 
refined  and  elegant  author  of  "  Sa- 
cred Literature,"  and  other  worka 
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which  will  perpetuate  his  name 
long  after  his  Bishoprick  is  extin- 
guished. Who  is  the  present  Bishop 
of  Down  ?  Dr  Mant,  a  man  truly  wor- 
thy the  vocation  to  which  he  has 
been  called,  and  to  which  he  was 
recommended  solely  by  his  profts- 
sional  qualifications.  Who  is  the 
present  Bishop  of  Ferns  ?  Dr  Elring- 
ton; — the  son  of  a  stage-player^ 
who  died  and  left  his  mother  an 
early  and  a  friendless  widow,  when 
he  was  a  helpless  little  child.  She 
struggled  hard  to  give  him  educa- 
tion, of  which  he  failed  not  to  pro- 
fit ;  for  the  boy  was  apt»  and  of  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  character; 
and  when  his  school-days  were  over, 
he  very  soon  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Dublin  University,  of  which, 
we  believe,  he  became  a  fellow  be- 
fore he  was  one-and- twenty  years  of 
age.  From  that  period,  his  life  has 
been  one  of  continued  prosperity, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  indefatigable 
labour;  and  when,  late  in  life,  he 
attained  the  station  which  he  now 
holds,  who  could  not  envy  the  feel- 
ings with  which  such  a  mother  must 
look  upon  such  a  son, — or  such  a  son 
upon  such  a  mother.  The  old  lady 
is,  we  believe,  still  alive ;  and  if  wi- 
dowed cares,  and  early  maternal  so- 
licitude, could  be  adequately  reward- 
ed and  recompensed  upon  earth,  that 
reward  is  hers  in  the  palace  of  Ferns, 
where  she  is  surrounded  by  the  chil- 
dren and  the  grandchildren  of  him 
for  whom,  in  loneliness  and  destitu- 
tion, she  oftentimes  prayed  and  toil- 
ed, at  a  time  when  she  could  have 
little  anticipated  his  present  eleva- 
tion I 

But,  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns,  we 
have  not  yet  done  with  you.  We  are 
about  to  do  you  a  violence,  but  you 
must  bear  it.    The  subject  absolute- 
ly requires  that  the  truth  should  be 
told.    Let  the  reader,  then,  under- 
stand that  this  man,  whose  promo- 
tion we  have  just  described,  has  been 
the  stay  and  the  support  of  his  suf- 
fering clergy.    His  diocese  is  that  in 
which  the  notorious  Dr  Doyle  re- 
sides, by  whose  pastoral  instructions 
the  peasantry  have  been  peculiarly 
incited  to  withhold  their  tithes ;  and 
we  may  very  well  suppose  that  the 
clergy  of  Ferns  have  not  been  the 
least  sufferers  at  the  present  appal- 
ling crisis.    But  they  are  blessed  in 
a  Bishop,  who  seems  to  have  couQi- 
voir,  xxxiii,  ^'o•  ccviu 


dered  himself  but  a  8teward,for  their 
benefit,  of  his  possessions;  and  by 
whom  their  wants  have  been  sup- 
plied with  an  unsparing  liberality, 
which  commands  their  gratitude  and 
admiration ; — a  liberality  equally  de- 
licate and  munificent ;  of  which  the 
most  shrinkingly  sensitive  may  par- 
take, without  any  painful  conscious- 
ness of  humiliation.  Let  one  instance 
suffice  to  exemplify  the  almost  daily 
benefactions  of  this  generous  and 
large-hearted  Prelate.  The  wife  of 
one  of  his  clergy  wa9  lately  confined 
of  her  fourteenth  child.  She  was  at- 
tended by  a  benevolent  physician, 
who  saw  the  penury  to  which  the 
family  were  reduced,  and  did  what 
in  him  lay  to  relieve  it.  A  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper,  inserted  by  his 
contrivance,  announcing  the  birth  of 
the  fourteenth  child,  met  the  eye  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  imme- 
diately despatched  a  special  messen- 
ger with  a  fetter  containing  an  enclo- 
sure of  a  fifty-pound  note,  with  his 
compliments  for  "  the  young  stran- 
ger 1  Is  such  a  man  unworthy  of 
the  rank  which  he  holds,  or  the  pro- 

Serty  he  possesses  ?  And  he  would 
old  no  rank,  if  there  were  not  Bish- 
oprics in  tibe  Church; — and  he  pos- 
sesses no  oUier  than  Church  proper* 
ty.  May  the  blessing  of  God  descend 
upon  him  and  his,  for  ever  and 
ever ! 

But  why  do  we  mention  these 
things  ?  Not  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
seeching Lord  Althorp  not  to  lay 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  property 
thus  doubly  consecrated  ; — conse- 
crated in  its  destination,  and  conse- 
crated in  its  employment.  Well  we 
know  that  any  such  supplication 
must  be  of  none  effect.  No.  But 
ioT  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  laity 
the  advantages,  even  in  a  temporal 
point  of  view,  of  these  Bishoprics,  and 
the  folly  of  supposing  that  they  can 
be  gainers  by  doing  them  away. 
Suppose  any  ten  of  the  great  estates, 
in  the  kingdom,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  are,  entailed  as  family  inheri- 
tances, were  thrown  open  to  adven-* 
turous  competition,  and  might  be- 
come the  property,  for  life,  of  enter- 
prising inaividuals  from  the  humbler 
classes,  who  should  be  thought  best 
deserving  of  them;  would  that  be, 
or  would  it  not  be,  an  advantage  ? 
Precisely  such  an  advantage  they 
now  possess,  and  they  are  about  to 
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throw  it  away  I    The  Bishoprics  are 
80  maoy  estates,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  they  and  theirs  may  attain,  by 
evincing  Uiose  qualifications  whi<m 
may  prove  them  worthy  of  such  a 
distinction.     It   has    been   shewn, 
without  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Irish   Church,  or  of  the  pre- 
sent  time,   in   how  many  instan- 
ces humble  individuals  have  been 
raised  to  the  Episcopal  bench;  and 
how   larffely  the  iionours   in   the 
Church  nave  been  distributed,  for 
the  reward  of  merit  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  learning.    Nor  is  the 
profession  of  a  clergyman  the  only 
one  tiiat  is  benefitea  by  such  a  sys- 
tem. Every  distinguished  individual 
who  is  thus  provided  for  may  be 
considered  as  one  wiMrawn  from 
competition  in  some  of  the  other 
professions,   which   are    thus   less 
crowded  by  able  men,  and  their  ad- 
vantages in  consequence  comparap 
tively  augmented.  What  should  nave 
prevented  Bishop  Jebb  from  being, 
like  his  admirable  brother,  one  of 
the  Judges  in  Ireland?    Or  any  of 
the  other  individuals  whom  we  have 
enumerated,  from   attaining   equal 
eminence  in  any  other  walk  of  life 
to  which  they  might  have  chosen  to 
devote  themselves  ?  Nothing.  They 
possess  the  talentsithe  industry,  and 
the  character,  which  must  idmost 
certainly  have  commanded  success ; 
and  their  advancement  must  have 
been  at  least  as  rapid  had  they  gone 
to  the  bar,  or  practised  medicine,  or 
entered  the  army,  as  it  has  been  since 
they  entered  into  holy  orders.   The 
very  individuals,  therefore^  by  whom 
they  are  at  present  decried  and  per- 
secuted, mav  be  wholly  indebted  to 
the  rank  and  station  which  they  have 
attained  in  the  courses  which  they 
have  severally  pursued,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  antagonists  by  whom  tiiey 
might  have  been  easily  distanced;— 
that  absence  having  been  owing  to 
engagements   which   would   never 
have  been  entered  into  if  there  had 
not  been  such  a  thing  as  a  liberally 
endowed  Established  Churoh.    We 
consider,  therefore,  the  provision 
that  has  been  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy,  not  only  a  be- 
nefit to  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
e^ecially  provided,  but  also  a  ra- 
lief  to  those  who  enter  into  ether 
professions,  where   then:   progress 
Biust  be  so  much  more  free  ana  un- 
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impeded  than  it  would  be  if  so  large 
a  araught  of  talent  and  energy  as 
belonn  confessedly  to  the  class  of 
individuals  to  whom  we  have  allu- 
ded, had  not  been  diverted  into  an- 
other channel,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ed from  contending  with  Uiem. 

We  come  now  to  by  far  the  most 
important  consideration  suggested 
by  the  new  Bill, — namely,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  likely  to  affect  the 
spiritualities  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  the  feeling 
of  general  insecurity  to  which  the 

£  resent  measure  gives  rise,  must 
ave  a  very  pernicious  influence ;  as 
well  in  causing  many  to  decline  the 
services  of  the  ministry,  as  in  em- 
barrassing and  distracting  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  previously  engaged 
in  them;  who  are  thus  prevented 
from  giving  that  entire  and  single- 
minded  attention  to  the  duties  of 
their  sacred  calling,  which  may  be 
pronounced  al>so1utely  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  consider- 
able measure  of  clerical  utility.  They 
feel  like  men  stationed  upon  a  cita- 
del that  has  been  undermined,  and 
who  know  not  how  soon  the  match 
may  be  applied  and  the  train  fired 
that  is  to  oury  them  in  ruins  I 

In  the  next  place,  the  aeisure  of 
Church  (K^opertybytiieGiovemment, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  principle, 
that  it  may  be  converted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  puts  the  clergy  into 
a  position  essentially  different  from 
that  which  they  had  previously  oc- 
cupied, and  m^es  their  subsistence, 
and  therefore  their  existence,  de- 
pendant upon  the  character  or  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  Minister  of  Uie 
day.  That  r^fular  supply  of  able 
and  learned  men,  who,  under  Divine 
Providence,  have  made  the  Church 
of  England  what  it  is,  can  no  longer 
be  expected.  Learning  requires 
leisure ;  and  leisure  requires  a  set- 
tied  competency,  which  can  be  cal- 
culated upon  only  as  long  as  the  pro- 
perty of  tiie  Church  is  *'  dovetailed 
and  interwoven"  vrith  the  mass  of 
other  private  property,  and  thus 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  an  unprin- 
cipled Mmister,  or  a  rapacious  Par- 
liament. We  may,  tiierefore,  set  it 
down  diat  the  axe  has  been  laid  to 
the  root  of  clerical  utility  in  the 
Church  d  England.  Henceforth  she 
will  be  kaown«hy  what  she  was,  not 
by  vriiat  she  is.    Her  worthies  will 
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no  looger  be  reeognised  amongst  the 
reliffious  lights  of  the  Christian 
world,  jn  which,  hitherto,  the  cham- 
pioDB  whom  she  furnished  from  the 
armoury  of  faith,  have  always  been  so 
highly  distinffuished. 

In  the  third  place,  the  dismantlioff 
of  ten  Sees  must  cause  a  friffhtful 
chasm  m  the  Church  of  Ireland.  In 
point  of  fact,  every  Irish  Bishop  had 
previously  too  much  to  do.  In  order 
to  fill  the  measure  of  his  duty,  he 
must  have  been  almost  incessantly 
occupied.  Those  who  are  not  con- 
versant in  such  matters  know  but 
little  what  is  implied  in  "  the  care 
of  all  the  churches."  Those  to  whom 
religion  itself  is  a  sinecure,  may  very 
well  consider  as  sinecures  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  Church  I  The  nrst 
effect  of  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  number  otthe  Irish  Bishops  must 
be,  BO  to  overwhelm  those  who  are 
suffered  to  remain  with  a  perplexing 
multiplicity  of  business,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  any  portion  of 
their  duty  could  be  discharged  well. 
'Where  too  much  is  imposed,  but 
little  can  be  expected. 

The  strangest  feature  in  the  con- 
duet  of  his  Majesty's  M ioi8ters,upon 
this  occasion,  is,  that  their  measure 
Juis  been  adopted  without  enquiry. 
Yea,  they  seem  to  have  eschewed 
enquiry  as  carefully  as  it  would  be 
prosecuted  by  almost  any  other  men, 
previously  to  the  propounding  of  a 
system  which  so  materially  affects 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  Were 
they  not  bound  to  consult  the  Pri^ 
mate  as  to  the  extent  of  his  present 
episcopal  duties,  before  they  propo- 
sed to  saddle  him,  in  addition,  witii 
the  superintendence  of  tiie  diocese 
of  Clougher  ?  Were  they  not  bound 
to  have  examined  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  respecting  the  extent  of  his 
duties,  before  they  resolved  to  super- 
add the  superintendence  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Kildare  to  his  present  la- 
boars?  We  mistake  much  if  they 
would  not  be  informed,  in  both  these 
instances,  that  the  Prelates  alluded 
to  are  already  quite  sufficientiy  oc- 
cupied ;  and  that  the  only  effect  of 
th«c  undertaking  more^  must  be  that 
they  can  perform  less. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  truly  observed, 
that  a  real  Church  Reform  ought  to 
be  something  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  is  at  present  about  to  be 


adopted.  It  ought  to  consist  in  a 
separation  of  dioceses  which  are 
at  present  united,  and  a  subdivision 
of  such  as  are  at  present  too  large, 
rather  than  the  contrary.  And  such 
would  be  the  case,  if  there  was  any 
sincere  disposition  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter, or  to  improve  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Church;  if  the  ques- 
tion which  Ministers  proposed  to 
themselves  was,  how  the  present 
ecclesiastical  property  might  oe  em- 
ployed to  most  aavantage, — not, 
upon  how  small  a  portion  of  their 
revenues  the  clergy  might  con^nue 
to  subsist,  retaining  still  the  name 
of  a  Church  Establishment.  The 
reform  proposed,  therefore,  is  not 
one  by  which  their  interests  are  to 
be  advanced,  or  their  utility  increa- 
sed,— but,  a  reform  by  which,  while 
their  mere  existence  is  scantily  pro- 
vided for,  their  property  may  be 
abstracted  for  the  oenefitof  another 
class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  It 
is,  simply,  an  experiment  to  ascer- 
tain, upon  how  little  they  can  live, 
while  yet  they  may  appear  to  go 
through  the  ordinary  routme  of  their 
ministerial  functions!  Is  it  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  such  a  reform 
should  be  hailed  witii  delight  by 
O'Connell,  and  the  whole  faction, 
who  must  rejoice  in  the  destruction 
of  tiie  Church  I  No.  As  that  de- 
magogue said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  perhaps  a  better  measure 
than  he  would  have  himself  propo- 
sed, because  it  is  more  plausible  i 
because  it  appears  to  aim  at  littie, 
while  yet  it  accomplishes  much; 
and  involves  a  principle  which  must 
complete  the  ruin  that  may  be  for  a 
short  time  deferred,  but  cannot  final- 
ly be  averted  I 

That  the  reader  may  have  an  idea 
of  how  the  measure  must  actually 
work,  in  the  case  of  clergymen  with 
moderate  preferments,  we  subjoin 
an  abstract  of  the  incomings  and  out- 
goings of  a  gentleman  who  holds 
two  Tivhigs,  the  gross  value  of  which 
is  L.648  aryear.  They  are  situated, 
the  one  in  the  diocese  of  Meath ;  the 
other,  in  tiie  diocese  of  Dublin.  The 
account  stands  as  follows ;  and,  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  we 
subjmn  the  name  of  tiie  clergyman. 
He  is  the  Rev.  Mr  Heppenstal;  one 
well  known  for  his  zeal  and  effiden* 
ey  in  the  Churdi  of  Ireland. 
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Living  ia  the  diocese  of  Meath,  -  L.192    0    0 
Do.       in  do.     of  Dublin,       456    0    0 

Gross  amount  of  both,     -  L.648   0  0 

Before  this  income  becomes  STailable,  the  following  sums 
must  be  paid : 

Qui^rent,  to  the  Crown,  -       L.13  16  U 

Diocesan  school-master,  -  -  4  0  0 
Visitation  fees,  -  -  -  -  8  0  0 
Deduction  by  landlords,  -  -  97  0  0 
Church-cessy  -  •  -  45  0  0 
Losses  and  bad  debts,  -  -  -  30  0  0 
Two  curates,  -  -  -  -  180  0  0 
Proportionpaid,a8partofthe  salary  >  1^  ^  ^ 
or  a  perpetual  curacy,         -        ) 

Amounting  in  all  to  -  L.388   4  5 

Leaving  of  clear  income  to  the  Rector,       -       L.259  15  7 

Now,  we  ask,  could  Ministers,  if  strilcing  off  of  ten  of  its  Bishops;  but 

enquiry  had  in  this  instance  pre-  this  last  consideration  claims  a  more 

ceded  legislation,  have  been  guilty  particular  attention, 
of  this  gross  injustice  ?  It  is  impos-        It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  as  are  tbe 

Bible!   They  knew  not  what  they  Bishops,  so  will  "be  the  Churcb." 

were  about !  They  knew  not  how  A  good  Church  may  sometimes  bare 

deeply  they  were  about  to  cut  into  had  Bishops ; — but  a  successloQ  of 

the    incomes  of  the  impoverished  able  and  virtuous  Bishops  can  seldon 

clergy  I  Mr  Heppenstal  has,  in  the  have  an  inefficient  Church !  Wbat 

above  statement,  made  no  mention  Ulysses  says  of  the  office  of  a  Gene- 

of  his  charities,  which  are  known  to  ral,  may  be,  almost  literally,  applied 

be  large.     He  has  simply  stated,  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop, 

what  may  be  described  as  bonded  „  y^^      ^     ^^    ^^     .,  „^j  ^^^  the 
debts;  what  must  be  paid  to  others,  i^*^^  '' 

before  his  income  becomes  available  j^  ^^ich  the  foragers  aball  aU  repair- 

for  himself.    And  from  this,  it  ap-  ^bat  honey  la  expected  ?" 
pears,  that  the  enormous  sum  of 

L.888,  4s.  5d.,  must  be  extracted        We  would  not  be  thought  to  de- 

from  L.640,  before  a  single  farthing  part  from  that  honest   preference 

can  be  appropriated  to  the  subsis-  which  we  may  entertain  for  our  own 

tence  of  nis  family !   It  may  not  yet  form  of  church-government,  while 

be  too  late  to  remedy  this  iniquitous  we  regard,  with  complacency,  tbat 

feature  of  the  Bill.     Let  the  repre-  very  different  form  that  subsists  at 

sentation  which  we  have  laid  before  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.   Both 

the   reader,  be  submitted   to   the  may  be  best  suitable  to  the  countries 

House  of  Commons,  and  the  case  is  in  which  they  are  respectively  esta- 

one  so  beseechingly  supplicatory  of  blished ;— but,  certain  we  are,  that 

justice  and  mercy,  that  we  doubt  if  any  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 

it  could  be  resisted  even  by  a  Re-  the  hierarchy  of  England  or  Ireland, 

formed  Parliament  I  or  any  curtailment  of  their  Icgiti* 

We  have  alluded,  briefly,  to  the  mate    influence,  must  expose  the 

injury  which  the  Irish  Church  must  churches  in  these  countries  to  a 

suffer,  from  the  sense  of  general  in-  want  of  good  government,  without 

security ;  to  the  manner  in  which  its  which  scarcely  any  other  good  thing 

best  interests  must  be  affected  by  can  be  expected.   The  Bishop  is  the 

the  new  principle  which  is  now  so  adviser,  tbe  regulator,  the  controller 

familiarly  adopted,  that  its  property  of  his  clergy.    He  is  the  individual 

is  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  pro-  to  whom  they  refer  in  their  dlflicul- 

I»erty  of  the  State ;  to  the  serious  ties ;  by  whom  their  zeal  may  be  di- 

OSS    of    that   superintendence    to  rected  or  restrained;  by  whom  they 

which  it  must  be  exposed,  by  the  are  guided,  exhorted,  or  admonished 
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Id  the  discharge  of  their  ministerial  mothy  to  ''  lay  hands  suddenij/  on 

duties.  He  possesses  the  power  of  re-  no  man.*'   And  Bishops  have  always 

warding  those  who  are  faithful  to  considered  it  their  duty  to  make  a 

their  trust;  and  the  power  of  pun-  strict  enquiry  into  the  lives  and  qua- 

ishing  those  who  may  prove  negli-  lificationsof  those  who  present  them- 

f^ent  or  unfaithful.  It  has,  we  be-  selves  for  holy  orders.  This,  at  pre- 
ieve,  never  happened  that  a  Bishop  sent,  is  no  very  easy  matter;  the  ex« 
cordially  devoted  himself  to  his  tent  of  every  diocese  being,  already, 
high  and  holy  calling,  without  con-  sufficiently  great,  to  render  it  impos- 
ferring  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  sible  that  it  could  be,  by  any  one 
upon  ue  diocese  over  which  he  pre-  man,  more  than  adequately  superin- 
Bided.  And  what  must  be  the  ne-  tended.  But  what  must  be  the  diffi- 
cessary  effect  of  withdrawing  ten  culties  of  ascertaining  all  that  may 
Bishops  from  the  Church  of  Ireland  ?  be  necessary  to  be  known  respect- 
That  ten  dioceses  must  be  neglect-  ing  those  who  present  themselves 
ed !  That,  in  ten  dioceses,  the  dergy  for  ordination,  when  the  Episcopal 
must  feel  "as  sheep  that  have  no  labour  in  this  respect  is  doubled, 
Bhepherd !"  And  that,  in  the  remain-  and  the  means  of  becoming  perso- 
ing  twelve,  such  a  degree  of  laxity  nally  acquainted  with  their  charac- 
and  negligence  must  be  introduced  ters  and  pretensions  </imtnt«Ae</ in  the 
Into  the  administration  of  Ecclesias-  same  proportion  I  It  follows,  that 
tical  affairs,  (from  the  simple  fact  of  the  Apostolical  injunction  cannot 
fnore  being  required  of  the  Bishops  be  complied  with,  in  the  spirit  in 
than  they  can  possibly  perform)  that  which  it  was  given ; — and  that  indi- 
these,  too,  may  be  considered  as  de-  viduals  may  be  introduced  into  the 
prived,  in  a  great  part»  of  Episcopal  ministry,  from  whom  the  Church 
supermtendence  I  may  suffer  more  injury  than  it  can 

Those  who  believe  the  office  of  reap  advautace ! 
a  Bishop  to  be  of  Apostolical  ori-  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten, by  Church 
gin,  must  feel,  with   still    deeper  of  England  Protestants,  that,  by  an- 
pungency,  the  evils  of  the  present  other  provision  of  the  present  Bill, 
system.      We    have    regarded    it,  a  Lay  Board  of  Commissioners  is  to 
simply,  as  a  serious  injury  done  to  be  erected,  who  are  to  exercise  very 
the  discipline  of  the  Church ;  they  extensive  powers,  not  merely  as  re- 
must  regard  it  as  trenching  upon  spects  the  property,  but,  also,  as  re- 
spiritual  authority  and  privileges,  spects  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church 
with  which  no  lay-government  nas  of  Ireland.    They  are  to  be  invested 
any  business  to  interfere.    One  of  with  an  authority  which  will  enable 
the  offices  which  a  Bishop  has  to  them  to  forbid  the  appointment  of 
perform  is  confirmation.    For  this  any  clergyman  to  a  parish,  in  which 
purpose,  at  stated  periods,  he  finds  divine  service  has  not  been  perform- 
it  necessary  to  visit  every  part  of  ed  for  a  certain  time ;  thus,  making 
his  diocese;  a  work  requiring  much  it  the  interest  of  the  payers  of  tithe 
time  and  considerable  labour ;  inso-  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
much,  that  if  it  were  increased  in  the  such  performance ;  and  pronouncing, 
manner  meditated  by  the  proposed  with  what  appears  to  us  a  degree  of 
arrangement,  he  could,  in  some  in-  awful  impiety,  that,  because  no  re- 
stances,  scarcely  perform  any  other  lieious  improvement   has   hitherto 
duty, — it  must  necessarily  engross  t&en  place,  no  religious  improve- 
almost  the  whole  of  his  attention!  ment    shaU,    for    the  future,    be 
Is  not  this  a  matter  that  should  be  permitted  io    take  place   in    such 
taken  into  account  by  those  who  parish !    That,  because  it  had  been 
profess  an  attachment  to  the  doc-  abandoned  to  wickedness,  it  shall 
trine  ofthe  Church  ofEngland?  And  have  no  opportunity  of  repenting, 
could  such  a  measure  be  proposed  and  turning  to  God !    A  body  of  lay 
hy  any  who  did  not  secretly  aesire  Commissioners,  to  watch  over  the 
to  degrade  the  office,  as  well  as  to  lapses  of  ministerial  duty,  or  the 
diminish  the  number  of  the  Bishops;  declension  of  parochial  godliness, 
•A-a  measure  which,    at  the  same  not  that  these  lapses  mi^ht  be  cor- 
time,   lessens  their  influence,  and  rected,  or  that  lack  of  godliness  sup- 
paralyses  their  functions  I  plied,  but  that  those  who  have  been 
Another  of  the  offices  of  a  Bishop  neglected   may  be   left   Altogether 
is  ordhiation.    St  Paul  enjoins  Ti-  without  religious  aid,  and  that  those 
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who  hare  neglected  themselFes  may 
be  deprived  of  even  a  chance  of 
amenmnent!  A  goodly  expedient, 
truly,  for  supplying  that  lack  of  care 
which  must  be  occaaioned  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bishops  1  Thus  it 
is  that  the  established  religion  is  to 
be  "  Burked"  in  Ireland !  The  Mi- 
nisters  first  deprive  it  of  its  natural 
protectors,  by  whose  wise  and  well 
directed  attention,  even  in  its  ^eat- 
est  weakness,  it  would  be  cherished 
and  supported ; — and  it  is  to  be  hand- 
ed over  to  unnatural  guardians,  who 
can  have  no  professional  sympathy 
which  would  feed  them  to  take  care 
of  its  interests ;  and  who  must,  natu- 
ndly,  be  more  desirous  of  coming  in 
for  the  disposal  of  its  property,  than 
of  preserving  itself!  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  whole  scheme  most  mon- 
strously and  unnatural  Iv  consistent  1 
We  have  called  it  ill  digested ;  but, 
considering  what  may  not  unfairly 
be  presumed  to  be  its  real  obiect,  it 
is  not  At  least,  it  wonderfully  con- 
spires with  the  views  of  those  who 
seem  bent  upon  pulling  down  the 
Church,  and  circumscribing  the  in- 
fluence of  true  religion.  For  this 
purpose,  Ministers  did  not  need 
much  enquiry.  They  knew  that  the 
Bishops  were  regarded  as  the  pillars 
of  the  Church,  which  must  fall  if  not 
thus  supported.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  err  in  their  dealing  with 
them.  And,  what  was  thus  so  hope- 
fully begun,  must  be  completed  by 
the  appointment  of  the  lay  Commis- 
sioners I  Indeed,  this  latter  feature 
of  the  Bill  seems  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation.  When  the  Bishop 
was  removed,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  see  that  certain  clerical  duties 
were  performed,  it  could  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
laymen,  to  see  thai  they  were  not.  All 
that  the  most  decided  enemies  to  re- 
ligion could  desire,  must  necessarily 
follow,  and  that  speedily,  from  the 
defect  of  episcopal  superintendence. 
The  body  of  the  clerffy  would  be 
uncheered,  dispirited,  neglected, 
scattered  abroao,  to  a  degree  that 
must  render  any  unity  or  energy  of 
operation,  on  their  part,  wholly  im- 
possible ;  and  make  them  altogether 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  formi- 
dable and  well  directed  hostility  to 
which  Protestantism  is  exposed  in 
Ireland. 
What  would  the  Church  of  Scot- 
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land,  what  would  the  i>eople  of  Scot- 
land say,  if  the  functions  of  any  of 
their  Presbyteries  were  thus  infer- 
fered  with  and  suspended  ?  History 
has  alreadv  answered  that  questioo. 
They  would  indignantly  resist  each 
an  encroachment  upon  their  rights, 
and  make  the  Minister  feel  that  he 
could  not  at  will  abrogate  their  dear- 
est privUeges.  What  would  the  Me- 
thodists say  if  their  Conference  were 
thus  assailed?  What  would  the  Mora- 
vians,— ^what  would  any  other  church 
or  sect  say  or  do,  if  tiie  same  arbi- 
trary usurpation  upon  their  adcnow- 
ledffed  rignts  were  attempted  ?  We 
believe  the  whole  dissenting  interest 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
would  unite  to  resist  it,  and  a  force 
of  opposition  would  be  arrayed 
against  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  which 
would  compel  them  either  to  aban- 
don their  design,  or  to  quit  their 
places.  They  eouid  not  carry  into 
effect  the  same  measure  against  any 
other  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
subdivisions  of  dissent  in  the  Protes- 
tant community,  which  they  haye  so 
boldly  undertaken  against  the  EstiK 
blished  Church ! 

What  then  remains  for  the  Church 
to  do  ?  Why,  to  evince  that  she  is  a 
Church  ;  and  not  a  mere  enghie  of 
State  policy,  to  be  used  or  abtned 
for  mere  political  purposes,  and  to 
be  employed,  or  not  employed,  as 
may  best  suit  the  Ministers'  conve- 
nience. Her  property  may  be  seized 
upon.  Against  tnat  she  can  merely 
protest  When  might  prevails  against 
right,  her  Christian  duty  is  quite 
clear; — those  who  have  taken  her 
cloak,  may  have  her  coat  also.    But 

IT  WILL  BB  HER  OWN  ACT  AKD 
DEED  IF  HER  FUNCTIONS  ARB  SUS- 
PENDED. She  may  be  reduced  to 
beggary  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
Government;  but,  unless  she  herself 
be  a  consenting  party  to  their  ini- 
quity, SHE   CANNOT   BE  PARALTSED  ! 

Let  her,  therefore,  lose  no  time  in 
filling  up  the  number  of  her  Bishops. 
It  is  not  essential  that  those  who  fill 
that  office  should  always  be  endow- 
ed with  large  possessions.  But  those 
whoreceive  the  creed,  and  who  adopt 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England, 
must  hold  that  the  ofiice  of  the  Bi- 
shop is  essential  to  the  being  of  the 
Church.  Whenever  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs, therefore,  let  that  ofifice  be  sup- 
plied. Able  and  learned  men  cannot 
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be  wttndog,  hj  whom  it  will  be  nn-  and  make  the  wrong  which  they 
dertaken  with  cheerfutneee,  notwith-  hare  suffered  in  one  respect,  an  ex- 
standing  the  privations  that  may  ac«  cuse  for  a  neglect  of  duty  in  another, 
company  it ;  and  executed  with  abi-  In  this  latter  case,  it  would  appear  as 
lity,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  if  they  only  valued  the  Bishopric  for 
by  which  it  may  be  surrounded.  If  the  sake  of  the  property ;  which 
this  be  done,  the  worst  effects  to  be  would  be  to  aJTora  direct  confirroa- 
apprehended  from  the  present  mea-  tion  to  the  vilest  calumny  of  Uieir 
sure,  will  be  obviated.  The  Church  most  inveterate  enemies, 
may  suffer  in  worldly  estimation  from  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  record- 
the  loss  of  its  temporalities;  but  its  ing  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
spiritual  functions  will  not  cease.  conduct,inthis  respect,  of  die  Church 
Its  candlestick  will  not  be  removed*  of  Rome.  When  proscribed  and  per- 
The  fire  will  still  continue  to  bum  secuted,  when  outlawed  and  stigma- 
upon  its  altars :— and  althouffh  the  tized,  when  deprived  of  property 
flame  may,  at  first,  be  feeble  and  and  consideration;  and  not  only 
flickering,  it  will,  gradually,  wax  without  worldly  estimation,  but  co- 
stronger  and  brighter;  and  the  very  vered  with  reproach  and  contume- 
attempt  to  extinguish  an  enlightened  ly,  she  never  suffered  the  functions 
religion  in  that  benighted  land,  may  of  her  Bishops  to  be  suspended  in 
be  only  the  providential  means  of  Ireland  I  Their  places  were  always 
causing  it  to  shine  forth,  until  the  filled,  although  in  many  cases  attend- 
whole  country  is  irradiated  with  its  ed  with  danger.  And,  what  has  been 
brightness,  and  it  Is  recognised,  by  all  the  consequence  ?  That  this  Church, 
classes,  as  a  source  of  blessedness  such  as  it  is,  has  been  preserved—- 
and  illumination.  that  the  blessing  of  the  Rechabites 
If  what  we  have  proposed  be  not  seems  to  have  attended  them,  to 
done,  the  contrary  of  all  this  must  whom,  notwithstanding  the  gross- 
take  place.  The  Established  Church  ness  of  their  errors,  the  Divine  Be- 
will  appear  to  be  a  mere  State  reli-  ing  was  pleased  to  say,  that,  because 
gion — a  niere  thing  created  by  act  they  were  faithful  even  to  Uie  feeble 
of  Parliament!  The  Bishops  will  be  and  imperfect  light  which  they  had, 
consenting  parties  to  the  act  by  and  evinced  a  superstitious  adhe« 
which  not  only  its  property  will  have  rence  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
been  confiscated,  but  its  functions  their  religious  duty,  "  Jonadab,  the 
paralysed.  Nay,  they  will  furnish  son  of  Rechab,  should  never  want  a 
the  best  excuse  for  the  confiscation  man  to  stand  before  him  for  ever  !*' 
of  its  property,  by  tacitly  consenting  Now,  shall  the  professors  of  idola- 
to  the  suspension  of  its  functions  1  try  outdo  the  professors  of  true  reli- 
For,  as  it  was  for  the  efficient  and  gion,  in  their  obedience  to  the  Dl- 
dignified  discharge  of  the  latter,  that  vine  commands  ?  Shall  the  powers 
the  former  was  conferred,  it  does  of  darkness  be  worshipped  with  a 
not  carry  the  appearance  of  great  in-  perseverance  and  devoteoness  which 
justice  to  say,  Uiat  the  property  of  a  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  wor- 
Bishop  may  be  withdrawn,  and  ap-  shippers  of  the  powers  of  light?  If 
plied  to  other  purposes,  when  the  this  be  so,  melancholy  are  die  anti- 
functions  of  a  Bishop  are  no  longer  cipations  which  must  be  entertained 
needed.  By  the  conduct  of  the  pre-  for  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
sent  Episcopal  Bench  in  Ireland,  of  Ireland  I  Her  doom  would  seem 
therefore,  the  proceedings  of  the  to  be  sealed !  She  would  appear  to 
Government  will  be  either  condemn-  be  given  over,  bound  hand  and  fodt, 
ed  or  justified — condemned,  if  they  to  the  apostles  of  error  and  infideli- 
act  as  we  advise,  and  fill  the  office  ty  I  But,  we  have  better  hopes.  The 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  in  all  character  of  their  present  Primate  is 
those  cases  where  it  is  at  present  a  pledge  to  us  that  the  best  interests 
proposed  by  Ministers  to  be  abo-  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  will  not 
fished.  By  so  doing,  they  will  re-  thus  be  abandoned.  There  are  others 
cord  their  solemn  judgment,  that  the  also  to  whom  we  look  with  confi- 
office  ought  not  to  be  suspended,  dence : — The  Bishop  of  Ferns,  reso^ 
and,  consequently,  that  the  property  lute  and  energetic :— the  Bishop  of 
ouffht  not  to  be  taken  away  ;^uBti-  Cork,  honest,  straightforward  and 
fieO|  if  tiiiey  adopt  a  different  coursei  persevering  ;*-*the  pishop  of  I>own 
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and  Connor,  the  not  unworthy  sue-  with  Divine  things  has  seldom  been 
cessor  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  has  unrebuked  by  some  signal  iaslance 
evinced,  on  more  than  one  occa-  of  the  Divine  displeasure.    So  that, 
sion,  an  ardent  piety  and  a  temper-  unless  the  Church  of  Ireland  haa  al- 
ed  zeal,  characteristic  of  the  pu-  ready  become  <pfn/ifa//y  c/^ru/,  it  will 
rest  days  of  primitive  Cliristianity;  yet  triumph  over  the  malice  of  its 
nor  will  we  omit  the  Archbishop  of  enemies.   And  if  it  be,  we  care  not 
Dublin   in  this  enumeration  of  the  what  becomes  of  it.    Let  it  even  be 
worthies    upon    whom,     humanly  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass. 
speaking,  the  salvation  of  the  Church  Certain  we  are,  that  if  it  deserve  to 
of  Ireland  would  seem  to  depend,  live,  it  will  not  be  let  to  die ;  and  if 
He  is  a  man  upon  whom,4n  an  emer-  it  deserve  to  die,  nothing  that  either 
gency  like  the  present,  we  are  per-  we  or  others  may  do,  can  prevent  its 
suaded  the  Church  may  calculate,  extinction,    li  is  ou\  j  where  the  ear- 
for  doing  what  in  him  lies  to  ward  ecus  is,  that  there  the  eaglea  will  be 
off  impending  destruction.    And  if  gathered  together  1 
these    Prelates    sedulously    apply        We  are  also  certain  that  the  most 
themselves  to  the  discovery  of   a  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Conservative 
means  for  still  preserving  the  inte^-  party  should  be  made  in  defence  of 
rityandefficiencyof  their  order, their  the  Irish  Church.    If  they  succeed 
labours,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be  un«  in  maintaining  the  outwork,  the j  can 
attended  with  the  Divine  blessing,  defend  the  citadel;  but  if  the  out- 
or  without  the  happiest  effects.  One  work  be  taken,  the  citadel  must  be 
thing  is  certain.    Come  what  will,  abandoned.    We  are  reminded,  by 
they  should  do  their  duty.  The  result  the  measure  of  his  Majesty's  Mini- 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  sters,  of  the  method  lately  fallen 
If  tliey  but  make  a  proper  use  of  the  upon   in  Canada   of  clearing    the 
meansy  He  will  take  care  of  the  end;  country  of  timber.    The  settlers  no 
which  may  yet  be  more  consolatory  longer  employ  themselves  in  cutting 
and  more  glorious  than   any  that  down,  and  rooting  out  particular 
could  have  attended  a  career  of  more  trees;  they  are  satisfied  with  nick- 
apparently  uninterrupted  prosperity,  ing  them  round  near  the  root,  ao  as 
Once  agaio,  we  say,  only  let  the  Irish  to  separate  the  bark  from  the  source 
Bishops  do  their  duty,  and  all  will  of  nutriment    This,  at  once«  inter- 
ayain  be  well.*  rupts  their  growth,  and  causes  them 
Our  part  has  now  been  done.  We  to  die.    From  flourishing  trees  at- 
have,  at  all  events,  not  to  accuse  tached  to  the  soil  and  rejoicing  in 
ourselves  of  having  neglected  our  the  sun,  they  are    converted   into 
duty.    The  times  are  awfully  full  of  long  poles   merely  stuck  into  the 
change.    Men's  minds  are  strangely  earth,  and  which  the   next  storm 
unsettled.    An  appetite  for  destruc-  will  lay  prostrate.    Thus,  by  a  far 
tion  has  been  excited  in  the  people  less  tedious  and  more  effectual  pro- 
of England,  which  inspires  them  mth  cess  than  the  old  one,  forests  are 
a  headlong  zeal  for  the  overthrow  of  felled  by  wholesale  in  a  few  years, 
all  their  institutions.     To  this  the  which  would  other  wise  have  resisted 
Irish  Church  is  to  be  the  first  sacri-  the  labours  of  the  axe  for  ages.    It 
fice;  and  the  measures  taken  for  en-  is  just  so  that  Ministers  have  pro- 
Buring  its  complete  and  utter  ruin,  ceeded  with  respect  to  the  Church 
argue  a  consummate  and  Machiave-  of  Ireland.    There  the  work  of  de- 
lian  skill,  which,  while  it  excites  our  struction  has    consisted  rather   in 
horror,  provokes  our  admiration!  By  putting   the    Establishment  into  a 
scarcely  any  thing  short  of  a  miracle  condition  which  must  occasion  its 
can  it  be  defeated.    But  miracles  fall,  than  in  doing  any  thing  which 
have  been  wrought  for  purposes  less  may  cause  its  immediate  destruc- 
apparently  important,  and  we  do  not  tion ;  so  that  Ministers  may  secure 
yet  despair.  A  profane  intermeddling  to  themselves  all  the  advantages  of 

•  We  are  aware  that  the  Iribh  Bishops  could  not,  ihemdoes,  consecrate  to  an 
Irish  See,  without  an  appointment  by  the  Crown.  But  if  the  law  in  this  respect  was 
not  changed,  (and  changed  we  believe  it  would  be,  upon  a  proper  representation,) 
their  Bishops  might  be  consecrated  in  Scotland,  or  elsewhere.  If  they  were  obliged 
to  send  into  another  hemisphere,  they  should  not  leave  their  Churcli  unprovided. 
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its  Bubveralon,  without,  apparently, 
iacurring  the  guilt  by  which  it  may 
be  overthrowji.  They  have  done  their 
parts  well.  Let  the  Conservatives 
take  warning  by  them.  Let  their  mea- 
sures be  as  prompt  and  as  energetic 
for  the  preservation,  as  those  of  their 
adversaries  are  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Church ;  and  a  blessine  pro- 
portioned to  the  goodness  of  their 
clause  may  attend  their  patriotic  la- 


bours. The  waves  of  popular  fury 
may  be  stayed  ;  and  those  who  have 
stood  forward,  from  a  solemn  sense 
of  duty,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  to 
resist  the  madness  of  a  deluded  po- 
])ulace,  may  yet  have  the  satisrac- 
tion  of  seeing  the  deceivers  rebuked 
and  confounded,  and  the  people  at 
length  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
true  interest,  '*  sitting,  and  .clothed 
and  in  their  right  mind.'~ 


t> 


THE  FAIRY  WBLLi     BY  S.  FERGUSON,  ESQ. 


I. 
MouRNTULLT,  BiDg  moumfuHy^ 

**  O  listen,  Ellen,  sister  dear, 
Is  there  no  help  at  all  for  me, 

But  only  ceaseless  sigh  and  tear  ? 

Why  did  not  he  who  left  me  here. 
With  stolen  hope  steal  memory  ? 

0  listen,  Ellen,  sitter  dear, 
(Mournfully,  sing  mournfully) — 

111  go  away  to  Sleamish  hill, 
1*11  pluck  the  fairy  hawtborn-tree. 
And  let  the  spirits  work  their  will ; 

1  care  not  if  for  good  or  ill. 
So  they  but  lay  the  memory 

Which  all  my  heart  is  haunting  still ! 
(  Mournfully,  sing  mournfully)— 

The  Fairies  are  a  silent  race. 
And  pale  as  lily  flowers  to  see ; 

I  care  not  for  a  blanched  face. 

Nor  ^vandering  in  a  dreaming  place. 
So  I  but  banish  memory : — 

I  wiih  I  were  with  Anna  Grace!" 
Mournfully,  sing  mournfully ! 

II. 
Hearken  to  my  tale  of  woe— 

'Twas  thus  to  weeping  Ellen  Con, 
Her  aister  said  in  accents  low. 

Her  only  sister,  Una  baun  : 

'Twas  ill  their  bed  before  the  dawn, 
And  Ellen  ans\ver*d  snd  and  slow, — , 

•<  Oh,  Una,  Una,  be  not  drawn 
(  Hearken  to  my  tale  of  woe)— 

To  this  unholy  grief  I  pray. 
Which  makes  me  sick  at  heart  to  know, 

And  I  will  help  you  if  I  may  : 

—The  Fairy  Well  of  Lagnanay — 
Lie  nearer  me,  I  tremble  so, — 

Una,  Tve  heard  wise  women  say 
(  Hearken  to  my  tale  of  woe)— 

That  if  before  the  dews  arise. 
True  maiden  in  its  icy  flow 

With  pure  hand  bathe  her  bosom  thrice^ 

Three  lady-brackens  pluck  likewise. 
And  three  times  round  the  fountain  go. 

She    straight   forgets    her   tears  and 
sighs.'* 
Hearken  to  my  tals  of  woe  ! 


III. 
All  alas  I  and  wellnway ! 

"  Oh,  sister  Ellen,  sister  sweet. 
Come  with  me  to  the  hill  I  pray. 

And  I  will  prove  that  blessed  freet !" 

They  rose  with  soft  and  silent  feet. 
They  left  their  mother  where  she  lay. 

Their  mother  and  her  care  discreet, 
(All,  alas  !  and  wellaway  !) 

And  soon  they  reached  the  Fairy  Well, 
The  mountain's  eye,  clear,  cold,  and  gray, 

Wide  open  in  the  dreary  fell ; 

How  long  they  stood  'twere  vain  to  tell^ 
At  last,  upon  the  point  of  day, 

Baun  Una  bares  her  bosom's  swell, 
(All, alas!  and  wellaway!) 
Thrice  o'er  her  shrinking  breasts  she  lares 
The  gliding  glance  that  will  not  stay 

Of  subtly-streaming  fairy  waves ; — 
And  now  the  charm  three  brackens  craves, 
She  plucks  them  in  their  fring'd  array;— 

Now  round  the  well  her  fate  she  braves. 
All  alas !  and  wellaway  ! 

IV. 

Save  us  all  from  Fairy  thrall ! 

Ellen  sees  her  face  the  rim 
Twice  and  thrice,  and  that  is  all — 

Fount  and  hill  and  muiden  swim 

All  together  melting  dim ! 
"  Una !  Una !"  thou  mayst  call. 

Sister  sad  !  but  lith  or  limb 
(Save  us  all  from  Fairy  thrall !) 

Never  again  of  Una  baun. 
Where  now  she  walks  in  dreamy  hall. 

Shall  eye  of  mortal  look  upon  ! 

Oh !  can  it  be  the  guard  was  gon^ 
That  better  guard  than  shield  or  wall? 

Who  knows  on  earth   save  Jurlagh 
Daune  ? 
(Save  us  all  from  Fairy  thrall  I) 

Behold  the  banks  are  green  and  bare ; 
No  pit  is  here  wherein  to  fall : 

Aye— at  the  fount  you  well  may  stare ; 

But  nought  save  pebbles  smooth  is  there,    * 
And  small  straws  twirling  one  and  all  t 
Hie  thee  home,  aqd  be  thy  pray'r, 
Save  tts  all  from  Fairy  thrall  I 
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True  poetry  never  palls,  anj  more 
than  true  beauty  on  tbe  face  of  na- 
ture or  of  woman.  So  far  from 
breeding  contempt,  familiarity  breeds 
admiration  and  love.  We  like — we 
delight-^we  adore.  In  that  last  stage 
of  emotion,  where  we  ''  set  up  our 
rest,"  in*  true  poetry  we  instinct- 
ively see  a  thousand  charms  that  were 
hidden  under  the  veil  of  sense  at  the 
commencement,  and  durinff  much  of 
the  progress  of  our  blessed  journey 
towards  the  shrine  that  stands  within 
^  the  inner  circle  of  the  inspired 
wood."  The  atmosphere  grows 
rarer — ^the  light  more  eseentiaE— the 
flowers  exhale  a  sweeter  odour — 
and  every  breath  is  music  in  that 
region,  which  is  not  of  "  this  noisy 
world,  but  silent  and  divine." 

We  mean  simply  to  say,  that 
though  there  be  love  at  first  hearing, 
of  a  nne  poem,  just  as  there  is  love 
at  first  sight,  of  a  fine  female,  '*  in- 
crease of  appetite  grows  with  what 
it  feeds  on,^'  and  tor  both  there  is 
not  only  enduring  but  still  increasing 
affection.  Passion,  indeed,  is  sub- 
dued by  perpetual  and  peaceful  pos- 
session and  perusal;  but  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  temperate  vital  glow, 
that  invigorates  the  heart  beating 
equablv  and  boldly  in  attachment 

We  fear  we  have  not  said  our  say 
BO  simply  as  we  wished;  but  we 
mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the  bet- 
ter you  know  true  poetrv,the  better 
you  love  it,  and  then  best  of  all, 
when  you  have  gotten  it  by  heart 
Then  It  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 
yourself— and  shutting  your  eyes  and 
ears  to  all  outward  sights  and  sounds, 
you  see  and  hear  but  the  sunniest 
and  the  sweetest  inward  ones,  glad 
to  feel  that  they  all  belong  to  your 
own  Being.  Thus  may  your  spirit 
be  independent  of  mere  material 
substance,  and  rejoice,  in  spite  of 
chance,  fortune,  and  even  fate,  in  its 
own  visionary,  but  imperturbable 
and  indestructible  world. 

Even  yet,  not  so  simple  have  we 
been,  we  fear,  as  we  have  been  de- 
siring to  be ;  for  really  we  have  had 


no  intention  to  utter  any  more  re- 
condite truth  than  this,  that  people 
need  no  more  get  weary  or  tired 
of  poetry,  than  of  the  blue  heaven 
and  the  green  earth.  Why  should 
they  not  continue — all  threo--«l  ways 
to  luTectus — as  our  Creator  designed 
they  should — with  a  thoughtful  joy  ? 
What  means  Wordsworth  by  saying 
in  his  address  to  Duty, 

"  Thou  doBt  preserve    the  stirs  from 

wrong, 
And  the  Eternul  Heavens  through  Thee 

are  fresh  and  stroDg  ?*' 

His  meanings  may  be  many  and 
mysterious,as  they  often  are  with  him 
in  far  humbler  speech ;  but  one  of 
them  we  believe  is — that  all  the  on- 
goings of  Nature  seem  what  they  are 
— to  ffood  men — right*  To  their 
eyes  the  stars  keep  their  courses  for 
ever — afresh  and  strong  now  are  the 
heavens,  as  on  the  first  mom  in  P^ 
radise. 

Scarcely  even  now  are  we  so 
simple  as  we  should  be ;  yet  we  feel 
that  you  understand  us.  Poetry  can 
never  lose  its  influence,  till  the  sense 
of  beauty,  flreatness,  and  power,  by 
our  own  voluntary  course  of  adverse 
thought,  feeling,  or  action,  be  dulled, 
deadened,  or  destroyed  within  us. 
Then  'tis  "  as  a  picture  to  a  blind 
man's  eyes."  Nay,  then  it  fares  with 
us  far  worse.  For  in  our  mental— 
our  spiritual  darknesa-^we  think  has 
not  only  disappeared  but  died  all 
poetry  with 

**  Its  ipaolout  firmament  on  hlf  b. 
And  all  the  blae  ethereal  sky." 

They  who  complain  of  the  dearth 
of  genius,  ought  then  rather  to 
mourn  over  the  decay  or  extinction 
of  their  own  spiritual  perceptions. 
In  our  land  there  is  no  such  aearth. 
We  live,  and  breathe,  and  have  our 
being  in  the  midst  of  its  creaUons. 
Imagine  one  day  to  be  centuries 
long— from  mom  to  meridian — and 
no  thoughts  in  jrour  mind  of  night 
Imagine  the  genius  of  a  people  mat 
one  day — its  powers  and  faculties 


*  David  RobertsoD,  Glasgow;  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  Longman  and  Co^ 
Londooi  1833. 
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llie  spirits  of  the  elements.  Wliat 
fluctuations  of 

**  Beautiful  uncertain  weather, 
'When  gloom  and  glow  meet  together  !*' 

Dark  and  bright  hours,  thai  is,  years, 
alternating  I  winter,  diat  looks  as  if 
it  never  would  dissolve ;  when,  lo ! 
more  sudden  than  in  Greenland,  from 
snonr  the  birth  of  Sprinff ! 

Genius  never  dies  till  men  are 
slaves.  But  we  are  free.  Look  over 
the  world  of  human  life,  and  say  you 
not  that  we  are  the  **  chartered  liber- 
tines" Uiat  rule  even  the  dr  ?  We 
send  our  souls,  like  our  ships,  over 
the  seas,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  there  are  none  to  say 
U8 — nay.  Or  away  they  waft  them* 
selves  on  wings  unshorn  towards  the 
sun  like  young  eagles  looking  from 
their  eyries  to  assay  their  pinions 
in  the  light,  or  the  old  birds  of  Jove 
fearless  in  their  might,  even  when 
storm-driven  to  distant  isles,  where 
under  the  lee  of  cliffs  they  alight  to 

fftrey !    Liberty  of  speech  is  good— 
iherty  of  action  better — ^but  liberty 
of  thought  best  of  all — for  the  worst 
of  all  shackles  are  those  riveted  into. 
the  soul. 

The  light  of  poetry  is  now  over- 
flowing the  land.  It  gives  '*  its  beau- 
ty to  the  grass,  its  glory  to  the 
flower."  But  if  your  eyes  are  dim,  so 
will  seem  all  they  look  upon — couch 
but  the  cataract,  and  again  dark  are 
you**  with  excessive  bright."  Che- 
rish the  apple  of  your  eye,  as  if  it 
were  the  core  of  your  heart,  and  the 
core  of  your  heart  as  if  it  were  the 
apple  of  your  eye,  and  the  spirit 
that  is  within  you  as  if  it  were  a  dearer 
and  a  holier  thing  than  both,  and 
never  will  you  mourn  over  the  death 
or  dearth  of  poetrv — nor  yet  its  de- 
parture; for  should  you  think  you 
hear  at  night  the  sugh  of  flying-away 
angelic  wings,  fear  not  that  they  are 
but  in  wide  circle  sweeping  the  starry 
sky,  and  ere  the  moon  drop  behind 
the  hill,  returning  will  you  hear  them 
through  purest  ether, winnowing  their 
way  over  the  yellow  umbrage  of  the 
old  woods  I 

Have  we  not  living  poets  of  Inap- 
preciable worth  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
—ere  they  have  become  dust — the 
mighty  dead  ? 

So  much  for  an  introduction  to  our 
article.  Nor  Is  it  inappropriate.  For 
all  poets  belong  to  one  brotherhood. 


Looking  abroad,  we  see  many  of  the 
brethren.  We  know  them  by  **  their 
flashing  eyes;"  or  by  their  eyes 
composed  of  quiet  light,  deep  as 
wells.  We  know  them  by  their  rore- 
heads — ^"the  dome  of  thought,  the 
palace  of  the  soul."  We  know  them 
by  their  lips,  round  which  gathers 
like  bees  a  swarm  of  murmuring  fan- 
cies. Kenspeckle  are  all  the  sons 
of  genius. 

We  called  not  long  ago  oh  Alfred 
Tennyson.  We  singled  him  out  to 
do  him  honour.  And  thousands  on 
thousands  delighted  in  some  of  his 
strains,  who  might,  but  for  us,  never 
have  heard  their  music  Maga  loves 
to  scatter  wide  over  the  world  the 
flowers  of  poetry — the  pearls  and  the 
diamonds.  Happier  is  she  in  that 
vocation,  than  in  neaping  up  for  her 
husband  gold,  yea,  much  nne  gold. 
Thus  enncheth  she  many,  wi&out 
making  one  **  poor  indeed ;" 

<*  Flowers  laugh  before  her  in  their  beds. 
And  fngranee  in  her  footing  tresds  ;*' 

and  thus  her  breath  is  ever  as  the* 
breath  of  violets,  and  hers  a  perpe- 
tual spring.  Strong  sunlight  she  sees 
falling  now  on  another  worshipper 
of  Nature,  and  she  beckons  him  to 
stand  forward, 

**  And,  like  the  murmnr  of  a  dream, 
He  hesn  her  breathe  his  name." 

A  good  name  it  is,  in  itself,  and  en- 
nobled by  the  wearer— it  speaks  of  a 
source  of  clear  thoughts,  and  pure 
feelings,  and  fine  fancies— of  a  pe- 
rennial spring— parent  of  many  lucid 
rills  that  sparkle  their  way  in  **  green 
radiance"  along  the  glaaed  woods. 
Motherwell  is  the  name  —  and  It 
will  continue  to  **  shine  well  where  it 
stands"  at  the  place  assigned  it  by 
nature  on  the  roll  of  the  poets  of 
Scotland. 

Mr  Motherwell  has  for  some  years 
been  winnine  his  way  to  public  fa- 
vour and  to  fame.  He  has  hitherto 
been  satisfied  to  shew  himself  in  mis- 
cellanies ;  and  in  several  of  the  An- 
nuals his  **  fulgent  head  star-bright 
appeared.*'  It  has  been  fortunate  with 
him  that  he  belongs  to  no  coterie. 
He  is  a  provincial,  yet  has  not  been 
spoiled  by  praise.  The  adulation  of 
a  set  has  not  touched  or  turned  his 
brain,  as  would  seem,  from  some  late 
manifestations,  to  be  unhappily  the 
case  with  Alfred  Tennysoni  though 
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he  be  a  metropolitan  poet,  the  new 
star,  no  less,  of  Little  Britain.  Alfred 
says  in  an  epigram,  with  no  more  tail 
than  an  ape^  no  more  sting  than  a 
drone,  that  he  can  pardon  our  blame, 
but  not  our  praise.  'T would  have 
been  more  magnanimous  to  swallow 
both  and  be  thankful ;  for  if  he  ex- 
clude from  the  circle  of  privileged 
admirers,  all  equally  unworthy  with 
ourselves  to  worship  his  rising  ge- 
nius, his  audience,  however  **£»" 
will  be  found  '*  few ;"  and  like  aca^ed 
lark  hung  out  on  a  tree  in  a  city- 
court  or  churchyard,  he  will  be  left 
to  himself  to  "pipe  solitary  anguish." 
Alfred  is  a jo^entleman ;  but  he  fon;ot 
what  was  due  to  himself  in  that  cha- 
racter, when  he  said  untruly  that 
he  could  not  forgive  Maga's  praise, 
on  hearing  from  whom  it  came — for 
he  must  remember  the  inscription  on 
a  certain  presentation  copy.  William 
Motherwell,  a  stronger-minded  man 
by  far  and  away  than  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, and  of  equal  genius,  will  esti- 
mate our  praise  at  its  real  value, 
ffladdened  but  not  unduly  elated  by 
It,  knowing,  as  all  who  know  us  must 
do,  that  we  scorn  all  airs  of  patron- 
age, and  that  our  praise  always  flows 
freely  from  the  gushing  fountain  of 
admiration  and  love. 

We  have  said  that  he  is  a  poet 
All  his  perceptions  are  clear,  for  all 
his  senses  are  sound ;  he  has  fine  and 
strong  sensibilities,  and  a  powerful 
intellect.  He  has  been  led  by  Uie 
natural  bent  of  his  genius  to  the  old 
haunts  of  inspiration,  the  woods  and 
glens  of  his  native  country,  and  his 
ears  delight  to  drink  the  music  of 
her  old  sohffs.  Many  a  beautiful 
ballad  has  blended  its  pensive  and 
plaintive  pathos  with  his  day-dreams ; 
and  while  reading  some  of  his  hap- 
piest eflfusions,  we  feel, 

"  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead. 

Old  timee,  we  say*  are  breathing  there.** 

His  style  is  simple,  but  in  his  ten- 
derest  movements,  masculine;  he 
strikes  a  few  bold  knocks  at  the  door 
of  the  heart,  which  is  instantly  open- 
ed by  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house,  or  by  son  or  daughter,  and 
the  welcome  visitor  at  once  becomes 
one  of  the  family. 

We  shall  shew  what  Motherwell 
can  do  in  three  departments  of  poe- 
try— in  spirit-stirring  war  song;— 
in  the  pathetic  strain  that  breathes 


some  elementary  feeling,  such  as 
simple  human  grief,  pity,  or  love ; — 
in  the  description  or  Nature,  where 
every  image  has  its  emotion,  and  we 
reap 

^*  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  &ts  own  heart.** 

There  are  three  fine  poems  be- 
longing to  the  first  of  these  classes 
—The  Flag  of  Sigurd,  The  Wooing 
Song  of  Jarl  Egill  Skallagrim,  and 
The  Sword  Chant  of  Thorstein 
Raudi, — which  are  intended — says 
our  Scald  (in  his  affectionate  dedi- 
cation to  his  ingenious  friend  Kenne- 
dy, the  author  of  that  elegant  poem, 
«  The  Arrow  and  the  Rose,")  "  to 
be  a  faint  [read  vivid]  shadowing 
forth  of  something  like  the  form 
and  spirit  of  Norse  poetry,  but  all 
that  IS  historical  about  them  is 
contained  in  the  proper  names. 
The  first,  'Sigurd's  Battle  Flag,* 
does  not  follow  the  story  as  given  in 
the  Northern  Sagas,  but  only  adopts 
the  incident  of  the  Magic  Slandu^, 
which  carried  victory  to  the  party 
by  whom  it  was  displayed, butcertain 
death  to  its  bearer.  «  Jarl  EgUl 
Skallagrim's  Wooing;  Song,'  is  en- 
tirely a  creation,  and  nothing  of  it  is 
purely  historical,  save  the  preser- 
ving of  the  name  of  that  warrior 
and  Scald.  From  the  memorials, 
however,  he  has  left  us  of  himself, 
I  think  he  could  not  well  have 
wooed  in  a  different  fashion  from  that 
which  I  have  chosen  to  describe.  As 
for  <  Thorstein  Raudi,'  or  the  Red, 
that  is  a  name  which  occurs  in 
Northern  history ;  but,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  he  never  said  so  much 
in  all  his  life  about  his  sword  or  him- 
self, as  I  have  taken  the  fancy  of 
putting  into  his  mouth.  The  allusions 
maiie  to  Northern  Mythology  are,  or 
should  be,  familiar  to  almost  every 
one." 

We  shall  quote  two  of  those  trum- 
pet-tongued,  drum-breasted  poems. 
They  «  raise  our  corruption"  in  these 
"  piping  times  of  peace."  Our  Scald, 
while  conceiving  them,  must  have 
been  "an  ugly  customer."  They  shew 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  old  Norse- 
men. They  breathe  and  bum  with 
that  lust  of  fight,  which  blended  with 
all  other  fierce  passions  in  the  hearts 
of  those  Sea-Kings,  who  fiercely 
ploughed  the  bloody  plains  as  their 
ships  the  foambg  sefis.  The  imagery  is 
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not  various;  'tie  the  poetry  of  passion 
ratlier  than  of  imagination;  and  pas- 
sion dwells  on  what  it  heaps  up, 
rejoicing  as  it  accumulates,  even  as 
in  battle  the  hero  piles  up  slaughter, 
but  notes  them  not  curiously,  though 
eyeing  grim  all  the  ghastly  wounds. 
On  the  voyage,  we  hear  the  flap- 
ping of  canvass^the  straining  of 
cordage— the  creaking  of  bulkheads 
— the  quivering  of  planks  —  the 
groaning  of  knee-timbers — 

"  The  shouting  and  the  Jolly  cheers, 
The  bustle  of  the  mariners, 
In  stillness  and  in  storm." 

And  high  overhead,  like  a  lurid  me- 
teor that  will  not  forsake  the  trou- 
bled atmosphere  in  which  the  ship 
rejoices,  "  Sigurd's  Battle  Flag,'' 
tinffing  the  black  aspect  of  the  sea 
with  blood. 

THE  BATTLE-FLAG  OF  SIGUBD. 

The  eagle  hearts  of  all  the  North 

Have  left  their  stormy  strand ; 

The  warriors  of  the  world  are  forth 

To  choose  another  land ! 

Again,  their  long  keels  sheer  the 
wave. 

Their  broad  sheets  court  the  breeze; 

Again,  the  reckless  and  the  brave. 

Ride  lords  of  weltering  seas. 

Nor  swifter  from  the  well-bent  bow 

Can  feathered  shaft  be  sped. 

Than  o*er  the  ocean's  flood  of  snow 

Their  snoring  galleys  tread. 

Then  lift  the  can  to  bearded  lip. 

And  smite  each  sounding  shield, 

Wassaile !  to  every  dark-ribbed  ship. 

To  every  battle-field! 
So  proudly  the  Scalds  raise  their  voices 

of  triumph. 
As  the  Northmen  ride  over  the  broad- 
bosom*d  billow. 

Aloft,  Sigurdir*s  battle-flag 
Streams  onward  to  the  land, 
Well  may  the  taint  of  slaughter  lag 
On  yonder  glorious  strand. 
The  waters  of  the  mighty  deep. 
The  wild  birds  of  the  sky. 
Hear  it  like  vengeance  shoreward 

sweep, 
Where  moody  men  must  die. 
The  waves  wax  wroth  beneath  our 

keel— 
The  clouds  above  us  lower. 
They  kno.v  the  battle-sign,  and  feel 
All  its  resistless  power ! 
Who  now  uprears  Sigurdir*8  flag. 
Nor  shuns  an  early  tomb  ? 
Who  shoreward  through  the  swelling 

suf^e, 


en 


Shall  bear  the  scroll  of  doom  ? 
So  shout  the  Scalds,  as  the  long  ships 

are  n earing 
The  low-lying  shores  of  a  beautiful  land. 

Silent  the  Self-devoted  stood 

Beside  the  massive  tree ; 

His  image  mirror'd  in  the  flood 

Was  terrible  to  see  I 

As  leaning  on  his  gleaming  axe, 

And  gazing  on  the  wave. 

His  fearless  soul  was  churning  up 

The  death-rune  of  the  brave.' 

Upheaving  then  his  giant  farm 

Upon  the  brown  bark's  prow. 

And  tossing  back  the  yellow  storm 

Of  hair  from  his  broad  brow ; 

The  lips  of  song  burst  open,  and 

The  words  of  fire  rushed  out. 

And  thundering  through  that  martial 

crew 
Pealed  Harald's  battle  shout ; — 
It  is  Harald  the  Dauntless  that  lifteth  his 

great  voice. 
As  the  Northmen  roll  on  with  the  Doom- 
written  banner. 

*'  I  bear  Sigurdir's  battle-flag 

Through  sunshine,  or  through  gloom  ; 

Through   swelling    surge    on  bloody 
strand 

I  plant  the  scroll  of  doom  I 

On  Scandia's  lonest,  bleakest  waste. 

Beneath  a  starless  sky. 

The  Shadowy  Three  like  meteors 
passed, 

And  bad  young  Harald  die  ;-^ 

They  sang  the  war-deeds  of  his  sires. 

And  pointed  to  their  tomb ; 

They  told  him  that  this  glory-flag 

Was  his  by  right  of  doom. 

Since  then,  where  hath  young  Harald 
been. 

But  where  Jarl's  son  should  be  ? 

'Mid  war  and  waves— the  combat  keen 

That  raged  on  land  or  sea." 
So  sings  the  fierce  Harald,  the  thirster  for 

glory. 
As  his  hand  bears  aloft  the  dark  death- 
laden  banner. 

'*  Mine  own  death's  in  this  clenched 

hand! 
I  know  the  noble  trust ; 
These  limbs  must  rot  on  yonder 

strand— 
These  lips  must  lick  its  dust; 
But  shall  this  dusky  standard  quail 
In  the  red  slaughter  day, 
Or  shall  this  heart  its  purpose  fail— 
This  arm  forget  to  slay  ? 
I  trample  down  such  idle  doubt ; 
Harald's  high  blood  hath  sprung 
From  sires  whose  hands  in  martial  bout 
Have  ne'er  belied  their  tongue ; 
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Nor  keener  from  their  castlc4  rock 
Rash  eagles  on  their  prey. 
Than,  panting  for  the  battle-shock, 
Young  Herald  leads  the  way." 
It  is  thus  that  tall  Harald,  in  terrible 

beauty, 
Fours  forth  his  big  lottl  to  the  joyaunce 
of  heroes. 

"  The   thip-bome    wairiori    of  the 

North, 
The  sons  of  Woden's  race, 
To  battle  as  to  feast  go  forth, 
With  stem,  and  changeless  fiiee ; 
And  I  the  last  of  a  great  line— 
The  Self-de¥Oted,  long 
To  lift  on  high  the  Runic  sign 
Which  gives  ny  name  to  song. 
In  battle-field  young  Harald  fiUls 
Amid  a  slaughtered  foe, 
But  backward  never  bears  this  flag. 
While  streams  to  ocean  flow;— 
On,  on  above  the  crowded  dcAd 
This  Runic  scroll  shall  flare. 
And  round  it  shall  the  lightnings 

spread, 
From  swords  that  never  spare." 
So  rush  the  hero-words  from  the  Death- 
doomed  one^ 
While  Scalds  harp  elond  the  renown  of 
his  fathers. 

"  Flag !  from  your  folds,  and  fiercely 

wake 
War-music  on  the  wind, 
Lest  tenderest  thoughts  should  rise  to 

shake 
Hie  sternness  of  my  mind ; 
Brynhilda,  maiden  meek  and  fsir, 
Pale  watcher  by  the  sea, 
I  hear  thy  wailtngs  on  the  air, 
Thy  heart's  dirge  sung  for  me ; — 
In  vain  thy  milk-white  hands  are  wrung 
Above  the  salt  sea  foam ; 
The  wave  that  bears  me  from  thy  bower. 
Shall  never  tiear  me  home ; 
BtynhiMa!  seek  another  leve. 
But  ne*er  wed  one  like  me,-* 
Who  death-foredoomed  from  above, 
Joys  in  his  destiny." 
Thus  mourned  young  Harald  as  he  thought 

on  Brynhilda, 
While  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  which 

glittered,  but  fell  not. 

"  On  sweeps  Sigurdir's  battle-flag, 

The  scourge  of  far  frera  shore  ; 

It  dashes  through  the  seething  foam, 

But  I  return  no  more ! 

Wedded  unto  a  fatal  bride— 

Boune  for  a  bloody  bed— 

And  battling  for  her,  side  by  side. 

Young  Harald*s  doom  is  sped ! 


In  starkest  fight,  whert  kemp  on  kesnp 

Reel  headlong  to  the  grave. 

There  Herald's  axe  shall  poaderous 

ring. 
There  Sigurd's  flag  shall  wave  ;^ 
Yes,  underneath  this  standard  tall. 
Beside  this  fateful  scroll, 
Down  shall  the  tower-like  prison  Csll 
Of  Herald's  haughty  soul." 
So  sings  the  Death-seeker,  while  nearer 

and  nearer 
The  fleet  of  the  Northmen  bears  down  to 

the  shore. 

«  Green  lie  thoee   thickly  tinbeKd 

shores 
Fair  sloping  to  the  sea ; 
They're  cumbered  With  Che  harvest 

stores 
That  wave  but  for  the  free; 
Our  sickle  is  the  gleaming  swor^» 
Our  garner  the  broad  shields- 
Let  peasants  sow,  but  still  he's  lord 
Who's  master  of  the  field ; 
Let  them  come  on,  the  bastard- bom. 
Each  soil-stain'd  churie!    ahwrk  ! 
What  gain  they  but  a  splitten  skull, 
A  sod  for  their  base  back? 
They  sow  for  us  these  goodly  lands^ 
We  reap  them  in  onr  might, 
Scoming  all  title  but  the  brands 
That  triumph  in  the  fight." 
It  was  thus  the  land-winners  of  okl  gained 

their  glory, 
And  greystones  voiced  their  praise  in  the 

bays  of  bir  isles. 

**  The  rivers  of  yon  island  low. 

Glance  redly  in  the  sun. 

But  ruddier  sttU  they're  doom*d  to 

glow, 
And  deeper  shall  they  run  ; 
The  torrent  of  proud  life  shall  swell 
Each  river  to  the  brim, 
And  in  that  spate  of  blood,  how  well 
The  headless  corpse  will  swim ! 
The  smoke  of  many  a  shepherd's  cot 
Curis  from  each  peopled  glen  ; 
And,  hark !  the  song  of  maidens  mDd, 
The  shout  of  joyous  men ! 
But  one  may  hew  the  oaken  tree. 
The  other  shape  the  shroud : 
As  the  Landeyoa  o'er  the  sea 
Sweeps  like  a  tempest  cloud !" 
So  shouteth  fierce  Harald — so  echo  the 

Northmen, 
As  shoreward  their  ships  like  mad  steeds 

are  careering. 

"  Sigurdir^s  battle-flag  is  spread 
Abroad  to  the  blue  sky, 
And  spectral  visions  of  the  dead 
Are  trooping  grimly  by; 
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The  cpirit  heralds  rush  before 

Harald's  destroying  brand, 

They  hover  o'er  yon  foted  shore 

And  death-devoted  band. 

Marsha],  stout  Jarls,  your  battle  fast ! 

And  fire  each  beacon  height, 

Our  galleys  anchor  in  the  sound. 

Our  banner  heaves  in  sight ! 

And  through  the  surge  and  arrowy 

shower 
That  rains  on  this  broad  shield, 
Harald  uplifts  the  sign  of  power 
Which  rules  the  battle-field  !** 

So  cries  the  Death-doomed  on  the  red 
strand  of  slaughter. 

While  the  helmets  of  heroes  like  anvils 
are  ringing. 

On  rolled  the  Northmen's  war,  above 

The  Raven  Standard  flew, 

Nor  tide  nor  tempest  ever  strove 

With  vengeance  half  so  true. 

Tis  Harald^Vis  the  Sire-bertoved* 

Who  goads  the  dread  career, 

And  high  amid  the  flashing  storm 

The  f^  of  Doom  doth  rear. 

"  On,  on,"  the  tall  Death-seeker  cries, 

"  These  earth-worms  soil  our  heel, 

Their  spear-points  crash  like  crisping 

ioe. 
On  ribs  of  stubborn  steel !" 
Hurra!  hurra!  their  whirlwinds  sweep, 
And  Harald's  fiite  is  sped ; 
Bear  on  the  flag — ^he  goes  to  sleep 
With  the  life-scorning  dead. 
Thus  fell  the  young  Harald,  as  of  old  fell 

his  sires. 
And  the  bright  hall  of  heroes  bade  hail  to 

his  spirit  I 

That — we  say — ^is  first-rate  fight- 
ing. Cutting  and  thrusting — stab- 
bing and  splitting  —  hewing  and 
cleaving — and  all  in  a  spirit  m  bois- 
terous revelry,  love  of  fame  free- 
dom and  females,  pride  of  land  the 
birth-place,  and  of  sea  the  cradle  of 
heroes,  and  to  make  its  passion 
thick  and  *'slab'*  as  it  overboils^  the 
lust  of  blood. 

Now  for  the  **  Sword  Sonj;,"  al- 
ready not  a  little  famous — ror  we 
ha?e  heard  it  chanted  by  one  who 
troables  not  his  head  about  poetry, 
but  who  clove  skull-cap  and  skull  of 
more  than  one  cuirassier  at  Water- 
loo. 

THE  BWOan  CHANT  OT  TBORfflEIN  BAUDI. 

*Ti8  not  the  grey  hawk's  flight 

0*er  mountain  and  mere ; 
'Tis  not  the  fleet  hound's  course 

Tracking  the  deer ; 

'Tis  not  the  light  hoof  print 


•t 


Of  black  steed  or  grey. 
Though  sweltering  it  gallop 

A  long  summer's  day ; 
Which  mete  forth  the  lordships 

I  challenge  as  mine ; 
Ha !  ha  I  'tis  the  good  brand 
I  clutch  in  my  strong  hand. 
That  can  their  broad  marches 

And  numbers  define. 
Land  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 

Dull  builders  of  houses, 

Base  tillers  of  earth. 
Gaping,  ask  me  what  lordships 

I  own'd  at  my  birth ; 
But  the  pale  fools  wax  mute 

When  I  point  with  my  sword 
East,  west,  north,  and  south. 

Shouting,  ^  There  am  I  Lord ! 
Wold  and  waste,  town  and  tower, 

Hill,  valley,  and  stream. 
Trembling,  bow  to  my  sway 
In  the  fierce  battle  fray. 
When  the  star  that  rules  Fate,  is 

This  falchion's  red  gleam. 
Might  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 

I've  heard  great  harps  sounding, 

In  brave  bower  and  hall, 
I've  drank  the  sweet  music 

That  bright  lips  let  fall, 
I've  hunted  in  greenwood. 

And  heard  small  birds  sing ; 
But  away  with  this  idle 

And  cold  jargoning ; 
The  music  I  love,  is 

The  shout  of  the  brave, 
The  yell  of  the  dying. 
The  scream  of  the  flying. 
When  this  arm  wield's  Death's  sickle. 

And  garners  the  grave. 
Joy  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 

Far  isles  of  the  ocean 

Thy  lightning  have  known, 
And  wide  o'er  the  main  land 

Thy  horrors  have  shone. 
Great  sword  of  my  father. 

Stern  joy  of  his  hand. 
Thou  hast  carved  his  name  deep  on 

The  stranger's  red  strand. 
And  won  him  the  glory 

Of  undying  song. 
Keen  cleaver  of  gay  crests. 
Sharp  piercer  of  broad  breasts. 
Grim  slayer  of  heroes, 

And  courage  of  the  strong. 
Famb  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 

In  a  love  more  abiding 
Than  that  the  heart  knows, 

For  maiden  more  lovely 
Than  summer's  first  rose. 

My  heart's  knit  to  thine^ 
And  lives  but  for  thee ; 
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In  dreamlngs  of  gladness, 
Thou'rt  dancing  with  me. 

Brave  measures  of  msdness 
In  some  battle-field, 

Where  armour  is  ringing. 

And  noble  blood  springing, 

And  cloven,  ya«m  helmet. 
Scout  hauberk  and  shield. 

Death  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 

The  smile  of  a  maiden*8  eye 

Soon  may  depart; 
And  light  is  the  faith  of 

Fair  woman's  heart ; 
Changeful  as  light  clouds. 

And  wayward  as  wind. 
Be  the  passions  that  govern 

Weak  woman's  mind. 
But  thy  metal's  as  true 

As  its  polish  is  bright ; 
When  ills  wax  in  number. 
Thy  love  will  not  slumber. 
But,  starlike,  bums  fiercer. 

The  darker  the  night. 
Heabt  Gladeneb  !  I  kiss  thee. 

My  kindred  have  perith'd 

By  war  or  by  wave- 
Now,  childless  and  sireless, 

I  long  for  the  grave. 
When  the  path  of  our  glory 

Is  sbadow'd  in  death. 
With  me  thou  wilt  slumber 

Below  the  brown  heath ; 
Thou  wilt  rest  on  my  bosom 

And  with  it  decay- 
While  harps  shall  be  ringing, 
And  Scalds  shall  be  singing 
The  deeds  we  have  done  in 

Our  old  fearless  day. 
Song  Giver  I  I  kiss  thee. 

The  transition  is  pleasant  from 
storm  to  calm — so  turn  we  now  to 
the  Pathetic— Another  kind  of  poetry 
in  which  Motherwell  excels.  Yea 
—excels.  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
<<  old  songs  that  are  the  music  of  the 
hearty"  and  they  overBow  Scotland. 
Some  are  mirthful — but  more  are 
melancholy — and  many  so  sad- 
airs  and  all — that  a  sobbing  will  at 
times  interrupt  the  voice  of  the 
maiden  at  her  wheel,  singing  to  her- 
self 

*'  Of  sorrows  suffer'd  long  ago." 

Motherwell  has  imbibed  the  very 
soul  of  such  strains  as  these — nor  is 
he  here  inferior — we  say  it  advised- 
ly— to  Bums.  Has  either  the  Shep- 
herd or  Allan  Cuninghame,  in  their 
happiest  veins,  surpassed  Mother- 
well in  his  "  Jeanie  Morrison  ?" 


JEANKIE  MORRISON'. 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west. 

Through  mony  a  weary  way : 
But  never,  never  can  forget- 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  that's  b!awn  on  Beltane  e'eo. 

May  weel  be  black  gin  YuJe  ; 
But  blacker  fa*  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeannie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path. 
And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears  : 

They  blind  my  een  wi*  saat  saut  tears, 
And  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 

As  memory  idly  summons  up 
The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

'Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

*Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time — sad  time  1  twa  bairns  st 
scule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
*Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

Toleir  ilk  ither  lear; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were 
shed, 

Remember*d  evermair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 
When  sitting  on  that  bink. 

Cheek  touchin'   cheek,   loof  lock'd  in 
loof. 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think  ? 
When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  brsid 

page. 
Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Ob,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  head«» 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi*  shame. 
Whene'er  the  scule-weans  laugbin  said. 

We  cleek'd  thegither  hamc  ? 
And  mind  ye  o*  the  Saturdays, 

(Tlie  scule  tlien  skail't  at  noon). 
When  we  ran  aff  to  speel  the  braes— 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June  ? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about. 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  beck 

O*  «cule>time  and  o'  thee. 
Ob,  roornin*  life !  oh,  mornin*  luve ! 

Oh  lichtsoroe  days  and  lang. 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang ! 

Oh  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin*  dinsome  toun, 
To  wander  by  the  green  bumside, 

And  hear  its  water*8  croon  ? 
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The  flowers  burst  round  oar  feet 
And  in  the  gloamin  o'  the  wood, 
Tbe  throasU  whusslit  sweet ; 

The  throsail  whusslit  in  the  wood. 

The  burn  sang  to  the  trees, 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  burn, 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o*  joy,  till  baith 

Wi*  very  gladness  grat 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkJed  doun  your  cheek, 
Xiike  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  ! 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  Were  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gush*d  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled — unsung  I 

I  nftirvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi*  earliest  thochts, 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
Oh  !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh  !  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o*  langsyne  ? 

IVe  wander*d  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

I*ve  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wandVings,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart, 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins, 

The  luve  o*  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  die. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dream'd 

O*  bygane  days  and  me !" 

Nor  are  the  lines  which  follow  less 
touching;  indeed  their  sadness  is 
more  profound— and  it  would  be 
almost  painful,  but  for  the  exqui- 
site simplicity  of  the  language,  in 
which  there  is  a  charm  that  softens 
the  "  pathos  too  severe."  'Tis  an 
old  story ; 

'*  Familiar  matter  of  to-day, 
Which  has  been  and  will  be  again; 


Christiansufferer.  Love  stronger  than 
life,  and  unchanged  while  life  is  dimly 
fading  away,  possesses  the  bosom  of 

thepoorforeivinggirl,alongwithpity 
for  Am  sakealmost  overcoming  sorrow 
for  her  own,  with  keen  self-reproach 
and  humble  penitence  for  the  guilt 
mto  which  they  two  had  been  be- 
trayed—once too  happy  in  their  in- 
nocence.  'Tis  not  the  voice  of  com- 

Elaint  but  of  contrition ;  and  through 
er  trouble  there  are  glimpses  of 
Seace.  In  that  anguish  we  hear  the 
reathings  of  a  pure  spirit— pure 
though  frail— and  delicate  though 
fallen— and  feel  in  such  ruin  how 
fatal  indeed  is  sin.  It  is  utterly 
moumfuL 

MY  HEID  IS  LIKE  TO  ftEND,  WILUE, 

My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is'like  to  break 

I'm  wearin'  afl'  my  feet,  Willie, 

I'm  dyin*  for  your  sake ! 
Oh  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 

Your  hand  on  my  briest-bane— 
Oh  say  ye'll  think  on  me,  Willie* 

When  I  am  deid  and  gane  I 

It's  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Sair  grief  maun  ha'e  its  will — 
But  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest. 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 
Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair. 
And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I  never  sail  see  mair  > 

I'm  sittin'  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life^ 
A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 

A  mither,  yet  nae  wife. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart. 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair— 
Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine, 

Sae  Strang  is  its  despair  I 

Oh  wae's  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 

When  we  thegither  met — 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set  I 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  loanin'  green 

Where  we  were  wont  to  gae— ^ 
And  wae's  me  for  the  destinie, 

That  gart  me  luve  thee  sae  I 

Oh  !  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame- 
But  oh !  it's  hard  to  live,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame ! 
Het  tears  are  hailin'  ower  your  cheeky 

And  hailin*  ower  your  chin ; 


but  never  before  told  more  affecting-        ^„^.  _y„„.  ,„.„ . 

ly,  or  BO  as  to  waken  more  overflow-  Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthle88ness^ 

mgly  from  their  deepest  fount  all  our  For  sorrow  and  for  sin  ? 
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rn  weanr  o'  thii  wirld,  WUlii^ 

And  tiek  wi*  a'  I  Me-- 
I  cuuia  lira  M  I  ha'e  liTcd, 

Or  be  u  I  ihoold  be. 
Bet  fliiild  unto  jour  heart,  Willi% 

Hie  heart  that  sdll  Is  thine* 
And  kiat  anoe  mair  the  white*  white 
cheeky 

Ye  nid  was  red  langeyne. 

A  atoim*  gaes  through  mx  heid,  Willie* 

A  lair  ttoun'  through  mj  heart— 
Oh !  haud  me  up,  and  let  me  kin 

Hiy  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt. 
Anither,  and  anlther  yet  1— 

How  Hut  my  life-etringt  break  I— 
Fiueweel!  ftMweell  throngh  yon  kirk- 
yaixd 

8tep  liohtly  for  my  take ! 

The  laVroek  in  the  lift,  Willie, 

Tliat  lilts  ftf  ower  our  heid. 
Will  sing  the  mom  as  merrilie 

Abone  the  elay-eauld  deid ; 
And  this  green  turf  we're  sittin'  on, 

Wi*  dew-draps  shimmerin*  sheen, 
Will  ha|>  the  heart  that  luvit  thee 

As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 

But  oh !  remember  me,  WilUe^ 

On  land  where'er  ye  b»— 
And  oh !  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart 

That  ne'er  luvit  ane  but  thee  I 
And  oh!  think  on  the  cauld,  cauld  mools, 

That  die  my  yellow  hair- 
That  kiss  the  cheek,  and  kiss  the  chin. 

Ye  never  sail  kiss  mair ! 

The  poems  are  partljr  narratiye 
and  paitly  Ivrical,  and  among  the 
lyricu  are  thirtr  songs.  Some  of 
them  are  of  a  Kindred  spirit  with 
the  lines  we  have  now  been  quoting ; 
others  of  a  gay  and  lively  tone ;  and 
the  rest  of  that  mixed  character  of 
feeling  and  fancy,  when  the  heart 
takes  pleasure  in  what  may  be  called 
moonlight  moods,  when  the  shadow 
seems  itself  a  softened  light,  and 
melancholy  melts  away  into  mirth— 
and  mirth  soon  relapses  Into  melmi- 
choly.  We  quote  one  sad— and  one 
happy  song— from  which  you  may 
guess  the  rest. 

THK  rAETXNO. 

Oh!  is  It  thus  we  part, 
And  thus  we  say  farewell. 
As  if  In  neither  heart 
Aifeetion  e*er  did  dwell? 
And  Is  it  thus  we  sunder 
Without  or  sigh  or  tear. 
As  if  it  were  a  wonder 
We  e'er  hdd  ether  desr  ? 


Wo  part  upon  the  spotb 
With  oold  and  dottdod  farow^ 
Where  first  it  was  cnur  lot 
To  breathe  lovo's  fondest  vow  1 
The  TOW  both  then  did  tender 
Within  this  hsllowod  Bhad»— 
That  vow,  wo  now  oorrendeiv 
Heart-iiankruptB  both  are  made ! 

Thy  hand  Is  oold  as  mlne^ 
As  lustreless  thine  eye ; 
Thy  boeom  gives  no  sign 
That  it  could  ever  sigh ! 
Well,  well !  adieu's  soon  spoken, 
'Tie  but  a  parting  phrase, 
Tet  said,  I  fear,  hesrt-broksa 
Well  live  our  after  days ! 

Thine  eye  no  tear  will  shs^ 
Mine  is  as  proudly  dry  ; 
But  many  an  aohing  bond 
Is  ours  before  we  die  I 
From  pride  we  both  cai 
To  psrt  we  both  may  dai 
But  the  heart-break  of  to-] 
Kor  you  nor  I  oan.beari 

THK  VOICX  or  LOVX. 


When  shadows  o'er  the  landseaps 
And  twinkling  stars  pole  vigili 
When  flower>onpe  all  with  de 

gleam. 
And  moonshine  floweth  like  a 

Then  is  the  hour 
That  hearts  whioh  love  no  longer 

Then  is  the  hour 
That  the  voiee  of  love  is  a  spdl  of 


When  shamefaced  aoosibeaaH  Uaa  the 

lake, 
And  amorous  leaves  sweet  mudc  wake  ; 
When  alumber  steals  o'er  ovesy  ey% 
And  Dion's  self  shines  drowsily; 

Then  ie  the  hour 
That  hearU  whleh  love  with  raptors  ai^-« 

Then  Is  the  hour 
That  the  voice  of  love  is  a  qpsil  of  power ! 

When  surly  mastiib  stint  their  howi. 
And  swathed  in  moonshine  nods  the  owl ; 
When  oottago-hearthsaregUamerUiglow, 
And  warder  eodks  forget  to  crow; 

Then  is  the  hour 
That  hearts  feel  passion^  overflows- 
Then  is  the  hour 
That  the  voice  of  love  is  a  90II  of  power ! 


When  stilly  night  seems  earth's  vast  graven 
Nor  murmur  comes  from  wood  or  wave ; 
When  land  and  sea,  in  wedlock  bound 
By  silence,  sleep  In  bliss  profound ; 

Then  is  the  hour 
That   hearts   liice  liviAg   vrell»qprin|S 
sound- 
Then  is  the  hour 
That  th«  voios  of  lote  Is  a  sp^  o/powcr  J 
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"Ha  no  easy  thing  to  write  a  song,  attached  to  them»  lay  Burna.     It  it 

If  you  doubt  it,  try.   Asongisaom^-  not  so  with  that  beautiful  and  Ueaaed 

thhig  like  a  sonnet    There  must  be  song  of  Ids^ 
one  pervading  JFVe/tJM  in  a  Bong;  and        ,^    .  ,     . 
so  too,  for  the  most  part,  ina son-       "  ^/  the drutha wind cui Uaw, 
net— but  often  in  a  sonnet  it  is  rather       ^  ^  ^*y ;«  ?       ^}  , 

a  peryadingm«^A/,  which  of  course       ^''^^:^i^YIo^t1^ 
has  its  own  feeling,  as  an  accompa-  *^  "*  ^^ 

niment.  The  one  pervading  Feel-  But  we  must  return,  if  possible, 
ing  expands  itself  during  a  song,  to  the  Book ;  and  shall  quote  a  few 
like  a  wild-flower  in  the  breath  and  fine  tilings  from  the  third  class  of 
dew  of  morning,  which  before  was  poetry,  to  which  we  adverted  above^ 
but  a  bud,  and  we  are  touched  with  namely,  description  of  Nature,  im- 
a  sweet  sense  of  beauty,  at  the  full  bued  with  sentiment.  There  are  a 
disclosure.  As  a  song  should  always  thousand  ways  of  dealing  in  descrip- 
be  simple — the  flower  we  liken  it  to  tion  with  Nature,  so  as  to  make  h^ 
is  the  lily  or  the  violet.  The  leaves  poetical ;  but  sentiment  tiiere  always 
of  the  lily  are  white,  but  'tis  not  a  must  be,  else  you  have  but  prose 
monotonous  whiteness — the  leaves  —and  very  poor  prose,  too,  we 
of  the  violet^  sometimes  dim  as  "  the  fear  •—  a  multiplication  of  vain 
lids  of  Cytherea's  eyes" — ^for  Shak-  words.  You  may  infuse  the  sen- 
speare  has  said  so— are,  when  well  timent  by  a  single  touch—- by  a  ray 
and  happy,  blue  as  her  eyes  them-  of  light  no  thidcer,  nor  one  thou- 
selves  while  they  looked  languish-  sandth  part  so  thick,  as  the  finest 
ingly  on  Adonis.  Yet  the  exquisite  needle  ever  silk-threaded  bv  a  ladv'a 
colour  seems  of  different  shades  in  finger;  or  you  may  dance  it  in  with 
its  rarest  richness;  and  even  so  as  lily  a  nutter  oi  sunbeams;  or  you  may 
or  violet,  shiftingly  the  same,  should  splash  it  in  as  with  a  gorgeous  clouo- 
be  a  song,  in  its  simplicity,  variously  stain  stolen  from  sunset;  or  you 
tinged  with  fine  distinctions  of  the  may  bathe  it  In  with  a  shred  of  tiio 
one  colour  of  that  pervading  Feeling,  rainbow.  Perhaps  the  highest  power 
now  brighter  now  dimmer,  as  open  of  all  possessed  by  the  sons  ot  song, 
and  shut  the  valves  of  that  mystery  is,  to  breathe  it  in  with  the  breath,  to 
—the  heart  I  let  it  slip  in  with  the  light,  of  the 

It  will  not  do  to  indite  stanza  common  day  I 
after  stanza,  each  with  a  pretty  Then  some  poets  there  are,  who 
and  perhaps  natural  image  of  its  shew  you  a  scene  all  of  a  sudden,  by 
own,  or  a  fanciful ;  to  drop  a  feeling  means  of  a  few  magical  words-— 
here  and  there;  or  let  in  suddenly  a  just  as  if  you  opened  your  eyes  at 
few  rays  or  a  larger  light ; — and  cal-  theirbidding— and  in  place  of  a  blank, 
ling  that  a  song,  get  it  set  to  music,  lo !  a  world.  Others,  asain,  as  good 
and  placed  before  a  young  lady  at  and  as  great,  create  tiie&  world,  gra* 
her  harpsichord  that  she  may  warble  dually,  before  your  eyes,  for  the  de- 
'  you  into  marriage,  by  a  spell  to  light  of  your  soul  that  loves  to  gaze 
which  you  have  yourself  given  more  on  the  growing  glory ;  but  delight  is 
than  half  the  charm,  as  you  may  lost  in  wonder,  ana  you  know  that 
imagine.  It  is  no  song.  And  if  the  they,  too,  are  warlocks.  Some  heap 
divertisement  be  **  No  Sone  no  Sup-  image  upon  image,  piles  of  imagery 
per,"  you  go  hungry  to  bed.  on  pUes  of  imitffery,  as  If  they  were 

A  song  IS  a  composition.  But  it  ransacking  ana  robbing  and  red- 
is  composed,  unconsciously  as  near  reavering  earth,  sea,  and  sky ;  yet 
as  may  be,  as  far  as  there  is  art;  and  all  things  there  are  consentaneous 
all  that  the  Maker's  heart  has  to  do,  with  one  grand  design,  which,  when 
is  to  keep  true  to  the  inspiration  that  consummated,  is  a  whole  that  seems 
prompted  it  to  breathe  a  sonff,  and  to  typify  the  universe.  Others  give 
true  It  will  keep,  if  strong  be  the  voubutfragments— butsuchasawa- 
delight  Some  songs  are  of  affeo-  ken  imaginations  of  beauty  and  of 
tion — some  of  passion — and  some  of  power  transcendent,  like  that  famous 
both— and  these  last,  when  perfect,  Torso.  And  some  diow  you  Nature 
seem  self-existent— as  if  they  had  glimmering  beneath  a  veil,  which, 
written  themselves— and  had  after-  nunlike,  she  has  religiously  taken ; 
wards  had  the  name  of  some  poet    and,  oh !  call  not  Nature  Ideal  only. 
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in  that  holy  twilight,  for  then  it  is  as  it  is  certain  that  he  never  can  get 

that  she  is  spiritual,  and  we  who  out  till  he  becomes  a  hippogriff. 

helong  to  her  feel  that  we  shall  live  But  we  really  must  return  to  our 

for  ever !  esteemed  friend,  Motherwell.     He 

Thus  —  and  in  other  wondrous,  learned  early  in  life, 

ways— the  great  poets  are  the  great  a  j^  ^^^  ^„  Mature  with  a  poet*,  eye  r 

painters,  and  so  are  they  the  great  _            ,       ,     ,       .          ^    ..^ 

musicians-     But  how  they  are  so,  and  now  when  he  leto  down  Uie  lids 

someothertimemaywe  tell;  suffice  ^«  8«es  her  still,  just  as  well,  per- 

it  now  to  say,  that  as  we  listen  to  haps  better  than  when  they  were 

the  mighty  masters—"  sole  or  re-  ^P  J  '9^  in  that  deep,  earnest,  inward 

sponsive  to  each  other's  voice"—  gaze  the  fluctuating  sea  of  scenery 

'^  subsides  into  a  settled  calm,  where  all 

"  Now  'tia  Uke  all  instruments,  jg  harmony  as  well  as  beauty — order 

Now  like  a  lonely  late ;  ^s  well  as  peace.     What  though  the 

-^"1  °^T.  y*  1'^!  '"  '"^?'"  ~°^ .«  poet  have  been  fated ,  through  youth 

That  bids  the  heavens  be  mute !"  ^^^  manhood,to  dwell  in  city  smoke  ? 

Then,  oh  I  why  will  so  many  my-  ^is  childhood—his  boyhood— were 
riads  of  men  and  women,  denied  by  overhung  with  trees,  and  through  its 
nature  •'  the  vision  and  the  faculty  ^S^^t  went  the  murmur  of  waters. 
divine,"  persist  in  the  delusion  that  Then  it  is,  we  verily  believe,  that  m 
they  are  poetUing,  while  they  are  ^^^  P<je^  «  ^^e^.  ^^^^  >,«*«§««  ^P  ^ 
but  versifying,  "this  bright  and  breap  the  brim.  Imaginations  treasury, 
thing  world  ?"  They  have  not  learn-  Genius  growing,  and  grown  up  to 
ed  even  the  use  of  their  very  eyes,  maturity,  is  still  a  prodigal.  But  he 
They  truly  see  not  so  much  as  the  ^r,?^«  «°  ^}^  Bank  of  Youth.  His 
outward  objects  of  sight  But  of  ^»"»'  whether  at  a  short  or  long  date, 
all  the  rare  affinities  and  relation-  *'«  Pf^®''  dishonoured;  nay,  made 
ships  in  Nature,  visible  or  audible  to  payable  at  sight,  they  are  good  as 
Fine-ear-and-Far-Eye  the  Poet,  not  8^^^.  Nor  cares  that  Bank  for  a 
a  whisper-not  a  glimpse  have  they  r"?»  ™ade  even  ma  panic,  for  be- 
ever  heard  or  seen,  any  more  than  «^«?f,  ^a"  »°^  |>i"«t8,  and  wedges 
had  they  been  bom  deaf-blind !  *°d  ^^u?\^^  gold,  there  are,  unap- 

They  paint  a  landscape,  but  no-  preciable  beyond  the  riches  which, 

thing  •'  prates  of  their  whereabouts,"  ««"^**  »  ^*™«  ^^  trouble, 

while  they  were  sitting  on  a  tripod,  «  The   SulUun  hides  in  hU  ancestral 

with  their  paper  on  their  knees,  draw-  tombs,** 

ing— their  breath.    For,  in  the  front  jewels  and  diamonds  sufficient 

eround,  is  a  castle,  against  which,  „  o^                      .  . .       ^ 

ff  you  offer  to  stir  a  step,  you  infal'  ^%!^T'^  ^'^^  '^*"S'  ^'^°^  ^P^'" 

libly  break  your  head,  unless  provi-  ^*  ^' 

dentially  stopped  by  Uiat  eztraordi-  We  sometimes  think  that  the  power 
nary  vegetable-looking  substance,  of  painting  Nature  to  the  life,  whether 
perhaps  a  tree,  growing  bolt  up-  in  her  realor  ideal  beauty  (both  bare' 
right,  out  of  an  intermediate  stone,  life),  is  seldom  evolved  to  its  utmost, 
that  has  wedged  itself  in  long  after  until  the  mind  possessing  it  is  with- 
there  had  ceased  to  be  even  standing  drawn  in  the  body  from  all  rural  en- 
room  in  that  strange  theatre  of  nap  vironmenL  It  has  not  been  so  with 
ture.  But  down  from  "  the  swelling  Wordsworth,  but  it  was  so  with  Mil- 
instep  of  a  mountain's  foot,"  that  has  ton.  The  descriptive  poetry  in  Comus 
protruded  itself  through  a  wood,  is  indeed  rich  as  rich  may  be,  but 
while  the  body  of  the  mountain  pru-  certainly  not  so  great,  perhaps  not  so 
dently  remains  in  the  extreme  dis-'  beautiful,  as  that  in  Paradise  Lost, 
tance,  descends  on  you,  ere  you  have  It  would  seem  to  be  so  with  all  of 
recovered  from  your  unexpected  en-  us,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and  were 
counter  with  the  old  Roman  cement,  we — Christopher  North — to  compose 
an  unconscionable  cataract.  There  a  poem  on  Loch  Skene,  two  thou- 
stands  a  deer  or  goat,  or,  at  least,  sand  feet  or  so  above  tlie  level  of 
some  beast  with  horns,  **  strictly  the  sea,  and  some  miles  from  a  house, 
anonymous,"  placed  for  effect  con-  we  should  desire  to  do  so  in  a  me- 
trary  to  all  cause,  in  a  place  where  tropolitan  cellar.  Desire  springs 
it  seems  iw  uncertain  how  he  got  in  from  separation.  The  spirit  seeks  to 
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unite  itself  to  the  beauty  it  loves^    Heart  forth !  as  micagea  bird  through 
the  grandeur  it  admires,  the  sublimi- 


ty it  almost  fears ;  and  all  these  being 

o'er  the  hills  and  far  away,  or  on  the 

hille,  but  cloud-hidden,  why  it — ^the 

spirit — ^makes  itself  wings— or  rather 

they  grow  up  of  themselves  in  its 

passion,  and  nature- wards  it  flies  like    __ 

a  dove  or  an  eagle.  People  looking  at    ^•'T*  <»  *^J»  ^^  ^^^  that  o'er-viewt 

us  believe  us  present,  but  they  never    „  -"*  far  retreating  glen, 

- Beneath  the  spreading  beecn-treo  muse, 


air. 

And  mingle  in  the  tide 
Of  blessed  things  that,  lacking  eare^ 

Now  full  of  beauty  glide 
Aroand  thee,  in  their  angel  hoea 

Of  joy  and  sinless  pride. 


On  all  within  thy  ken ; 
For  lovelier  scene  shall  never  break 
On  thy  dimmed  sight  again. 


vrere  so  far  mistaken  in  their  lives,  for 

in  the  Seamew  are  we  sailing  with 

tlie  tide  through  the  moonshine  on 

LochEtive;  or  hanging  o*er  that  gulph 

of  peril  on  the  bosom  of  Skyroura.  gw  stealing  from  the  tangled  brake 

Mptherwellhas,manifestly,commun.  ^hat  skir^  the  distant  hill, 

ed  with  Nature,  not  so  much  among  ^.^^  noiseless  hoof  two  bright  fawns 

mountams,  as  among  gentle  slopes  ^^^i^^ 

and  swells,  hedgerowed    fields    of  For  yonder  lapsing  rill ; 

laughing  labour,  "  green  silent  pas-  Meek  children  of  the  forest  gloom, 

tures,'*  and  the   *'  bosoms,  nooks,  .Drink  on,  and  fear  no  ill  I 

and  bays"  of  such  rivers  as  the  Cart 

and  the  Clyde,  crowned  with  such  And  boried  in  the  yellow  broom 

castles  as  Cruikstone  and  Bothwell,  That  crowns  the  neighboorlng  height, 

and  winding  their  way,  when  wea-  Couches  a  loutish  shepherd  groom, 

ried  of  sunshine,  through  the  woods.  With  all  his  flocks  in  sight ; 

There  he  hears  the  hymns  of  the  Which  dot  the  green  braes  gloriously 

mavis  and  the   throstle — there  he  With  spots  of  living  light. 

sees  the  silent  worship  of  the  prim-  * 

rose  and  the  violet^  and  with  them  It  la  a  sight  that  filleth  me 


holds  Sabbath. 


A  SABBATH  SUMMER  KOOK. 

The  calmness  of  this  noontide  hour. 

The  shadow  of  this  wood, 
The  fragrance  of  each  wilding  flower. 

Are  marvellously  good ; 
Ob,  here  crazed  spirits  breathe  the  balm 

Of  nature's  solitude ! 

It  is  a  most  delicious  calm 

That  resteth  everywhere— 
The  holiness  of  soul-sung  psalm. 

Of  felt  but  voiceless  prayer  ! 
With  hearts  too  full  to  speak  their  bliss^ 

God*s  creatures  silent  are. 

They  silent  are  ;  but  not  the  less, 

In  this  most  tranquil  hour 
Of  deep  unbrolccn  dreaminess, 

They  own  that  Love  and  Power 
Which,  lilce  the  softest  sunshine,  rests 

On  every  leaf  and  flower. 

How  silent  are  the  song-filied  nests 

That  crowd  this  drowsy  tree- 
How  mute  is  every  featliered  breast 

That  swelled  with  melody  ! 
^nd  yet  bright  l>ead.lilce  eyes  declare 
This  boor  is  ecstasy. 


With  medlutive  Joy, 
To  mark  these  dumb  things  curiously, 

Crowd  round  their  guardian  boy ; 
As  if  they  felt  this  Sabbath  hour 

Of  bliss  lacked  all  alloy. 

I  bend  me  towards  the  tiny  flower. 

That  underneath  this  tree 
Opens  its  little  breast  of  sweets 

In  meekest  modesty, 
And  breathes  the  eloquence  of  love 

In  muteness,  Lord !  to  thee. 

There  is  no  breath  of  wind  to  move 
The  flag-like  leaves,  that  spread 

Their  grateful  shadow  far  above 
This  turf-supported  head  ; 

All  sounds  are  gone — all  rourmurings 
With  living  nature  wed. 

The  babbling  of  the  clear  well-springs, 
The  whisperings  of  the  trees, 

And  all  the  cheerful  Jargonings 
Of  feathered  hearts  at  ease. 

That  whilome  filled  the  vocal  wood. 
Have  hushed  their  minstrelsies. 

The  silentness  of  night  doth  brood 
O'er  this  bright  summer  noon ; 

And  nature,  in  her  holiest  mood. 
Doth  all  things  well  attune 

To  joy,  in  the  religious  dreams 
Of  green  and  leafy  June. 
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The  hamlet's  Upering  spire, 
And  glitteriiig  in  meridial  beuu, 

Its  Tsne  is  tonfued  with  fire; 
And  hark  how  sweet  its  silvery  bell— 

And  hark  the  rustic  ehoir  I 

The  holy  sounds  float  np  the  dell 

To  fill  mj  ATished  ear. 
And  now  the  glorious  anthems  swell 

Of  worshippers  sinoero— 
Of  hearts  bowBd  in  the  dust,  that  shed 

Faiih'k  penitsntlal  fear. 

Dear  Lord!  thy  shadow  is  forth  spread 

On  all  mine  eye  can  eee ; 
And  filled  at  the  pore  fountain-head 

Of  deepest  piety» 
My  heart  loyes  all  created  things^ 

And  traTeis  home  to*  thee. 

Around  me  while  the  sunshine  flings 

A  flood  of  mocky  gold, 
Hy  ohastaned  spirit  onoe  more  sings 

As  It  was  wont  of  eld. 
That  lay  of  gratltode  which  burst 

IVom  young  heart  msontrollsd* 

When,  in  the  midst  of  nature  nursed. 

Sweet  influences  fell 
On  childly  hearta  that  were  atfiint. 

Like  soft  dews  in  the  bell 
Of  tender  flowers  that  bowed  their  haad% 

And  breathed  a  fresher  anselL 

So,  CYcn  now  this  hour  hath  sped 
In  rapturous  thought  o*er  me, 

Feeling  myself  with  nature  wedU« 
A  holy  mystery— 

A  part  of  earth,  a  part  of  heaTon, 
A  part,  great  God  I  of  Thee. 

That  is  Tery  soft,  very  iwept^  and 
Tery  Scottish — ^breathixig  a  lowland 
spiiit  of  Sabbatic  repose  and  rest 
Simple,  serene,  and  fervent  is  the 
piety  that  shrouds  the  scene  in  pen- 
sive beauty,  as  by  some  sacred  spell ; 
revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion  is 
there ;  the  love  and  the  awe  confess 
the  Being  who  saved,  as  well  as  Him 
who  made  us;  'tis  the  poem  of  a 
Christian. 

Reluctantly  we  leave  so  sweet  and 
solemn  a  strain ;  but  the  name  of  the 
following  little  poem  is  delightful; 
and  the  poem  itself  full  of  the  dew 
of  **  primy  nature."  Sure  it  is.  that 

^  All  thoughts,  all  pauions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  .stirs  this  mortal  frames 

All  are  but  mlnisters'of  love, 
Ai|d  feed  his  sacred  flames" 


And  on  May-tnoni.  all  tlie  most 
innocent  **  ministers  of  love'*  are 
floating  in  the  air,  inspiring  /ovthfiil 
bosoms  that  begin  to  beat  tiioi,  for 
the  first  time,  with  pulaations  that» 
•re  the  full  June  moon  l€K>ln  down 
on  the  yellow  couch  spread  aioft  by 
the  midsummer  wocmIs,  will  have 
ripened  intopantingpaasionydeelroos 
in  vain  of  the  bliss  for  which.  whe» 
ther  it  be  life-in-death  or  deaA-in- 
llfe.  so  many  millions  of  beantifol 
insects,  men,  women,  and  butterfliea, 
go  careerinjB^  toother  up  into  the 
sunny  air  of  existence,  but  to  drop 
down  into  dusL 

But  thie  joyous  little  poem  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dust,  but  with  the 
**  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  jonth," 
when,  though  **  contagious  blast- 
ments  be  most  imminent,  the  sweet- 
est flowers  do  yet  escape  them 
wholly."  and  live  to  die  with  gradual 
decay  of  beauty,  in  almost  unper- 
ceived-  ■  almost  unfelt  decay. 

KAY  MOBH  BONa. 

Tn  gnas  Is  wet  with  shining  dewu. 

Their  sUver  bells  hang  on  each  tree. 
While  opening  flower  and  bursting  bod 

Breathe  incense  forth  unceasingly  ; 
The  maris  pipes  in  greenwood  sha^r. 

The  throstle  glads  the  spreading  thon^ 
And  cheerily  the  blythsome  lark 
Salutee  the  rosy  ftce  of  mom. 
*Tis  early  prime  ; 

And  hark!  hark!  hark! 
His  merry  chime 
Chirrupe  the  lark : 
Chirrup !  chirrup !  he  heralds  in 
The  jolly  sun  with  matin  hymn. 

Come,  'come,  my  love !  and  May-dews 
shake 
In  pailfuls  from  each  drooping  boogh. 
They'll  give  fresh  lustre  to  the  bloooA 

That  breaks  upon  thy  young  cheek  now. 
0*er  hill  and  dale,  o*er  waste  and  'wood, 

Aurora's  smiles  are  streaming  free  ; 
With  earth  it  seems  brsTS  holyday. 
In  heaven  it  looks  high  jubilee. 
And  it  is  right. 

For  mark,  love,  mark ! 
How  bathed  in  light 
Chirrups  the  lark : 
Chirrup !  ehirrup  !  he  upward  flioa. 
Like  holy  thoughts  to  cloudless 


They  lack  all  heart  who  cannot  feel 
The  voice  of  heaven  withii^  them  thrill. 

In  summer  morn,  when  mounting  Uigliy 
This  merry  minstrel  sings  his  filL 
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M'ow  let  as  Mek  yon  bosky  dell 

Where  brightest  wild-flowen  ek( 
tobei 
And  where  its  clear  stream  marmurs  oii« 
Meet  type  of  our  loTe*s  parity ; 
No  witness  therc^ 

And  o*er  nsi  hjurk  1 
Hlfh  io  the  air 
Ciiirraps  the  lark : 
Cbirrop!  chirrup !  away  soars  he, 
Bearing  to  heaTen  my  vows  to  thee  1 

It  if  ft  many  lonff— 'lone  ages  ago 
siiiee  we  were  in  love— %ut  we  re- 
m«mbeTy  if  not  so  distinctiy,  at  least 
far  more  indistinctly  than  tf  it  had 
been  yesterday,  our  emotionsy  one 
Mar-morning,  while  walidng  through 
a  hlU-side  wood,  and  sometimes 
aildiig^  with  a  maiden  of  the  sweet 
name  of  Mary.  Years  afterwards 
she  took  a  con8umption-*so  we  heard 
-wbok  ata  great  distaaee—and  died-* 


and  where  she  was  buried  we  never 
knew— but  it  was  somewhere,  we 
had  reason  to  belieye,  among  tiie 
upland  parishes  of  the  Lowlands, 
wnere  they  melt  away  into  the  West- 
em  Highlands.  Thoughts  that  had 
evanished  from  our  hearts,  likeyounf 
birds  that  fly  away  from  theLr  nest  ua 
return  never  more,  came  fluttering 
about  it  in  the  hush  that  ensued  on 
the  pleasant  perusal  of  these  Uvelj 
lines,  and  for  a  moment  we  saw  a 
face,  the  face  of  a  Phmtom  smilfaig 
upon  us,  with  eyes  lifelike  as  if  they 
had  never  been  shut  but  in  sleep  I 

'Tis  one  of  the  functions  or  the 
Poet  to  awaken  such  reminiscences  f 
but  with  some  beautiful  verses  of  • 
different  mood,  we  bid  Mr  Mother* 
well  and  his  delightful  volume  tee> 
well. 


XHSY  OOMXl  THX  lOBRY  mJUHSM  MOtlTHS. 

They  eome  I  the  merry  snmmer  months  of  Bssnty,  Song,  and  Flowers ; 

They  some !  the  gladsome  months  that  bring  thick  laafinass  to  howsrat 

Up^  up,  my  heart  I  and  walk  abroad,  fling  eark  and  care  asids^ 

8ed(  silent  hills,  or  rest  thyself  where  peaoefal  waters  glide ; 

Or,  ttodemeath  the  shadow  vast  of  patriarchal  trse, 

Scan  through  its  leaves  the  doodless  sky  in  rapt  tnn^oillityf 

Ihe  grass  is  soft,  its  velvet  tonoh  is  grateful  to  the  hand, 

And,  like  the  kiss  of  maiden  lore,  the  breeze  is  sweet  and  blond ; 

The  daisy  and  the  buttercup  are  nodding  eonrteously. 

It  stirs  their  blood,  with  kindest  loye,  to  bless  and  welcome  thee; 

And  mark  how  with  thine  own  thin  locks— 4hey  now  are  sSlrery  grey-^ 

That  blissful  breeze  Is  wantoning,  and  whispering  "  Be  gay !" 

There  is  no  cloud  that  sails  along  the  ocean  of  yon  sky. 

But  hath  its  own  winged  mariners  to  glTO  it  melody ; 

Thou  see*st  their  glittering  fkns  outspread  all  gleaming  like  red  gold. 

And  hark !  with  sfarlU  pipe  musieal,  their  merry  course  they  hold. 

God  bless  them  all,  thess  Uttle  ones,  who  far  above  this  earth. 

Can  make  a  scoff  of  its  mean  Joys^  and  Tent  a  nobler  mirth* 


Bot  soft !  mine  ear  npeanght  a  aound,  from  yonder  wood  it  eame  i 
The  spirit  of  the  dim  green  glade  did  breathe  his  own  glad  nams  ;— 
Yes,  it  is  he !  the  hermit  bird,  that  apart  from  all  his  kind, 
filow  spdls  hie  iMads  monotonoiw  to  the  soft  western  wind ; 
Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo!  be  sings  agalBi— hie  notes  are  Told  of  art. 
Bat  simplost  strains  do  soonest  sound  the  deep  £9ante  of  the  hesrt  I 

Oood  Lord !  it  Is  a  gysolous  boon  for  thoaghtHorazed  wight  Uks  mc^ 
To  emoll  again  these  summer  flowers  beneath  this  snmmer  tree  I 
To  sudk  once  more  in  erery  brsath  their  little  souls  away, 
And  feed  my  fancy  with  ibnd  dreams  of  yonth's  bright  snmmer  dsy^ 
When,  rushing  iorth  like  untamed  colt,  the  reckless  truant  boy. 
Wandered  through  green  woods  all  day  long,  a  mighty  heart  m  Joy ! 

J*m  sadder  now,  I  have  had  cause ;  but  oh !  I'm  proud  to  think 
That  each  pure  joy-fount  loved  of  yore,  I  yet  delight  to  drink ;— • 
Leaf,  blossom,  Made,  hill,  valley,  stream,  the  calm  unclouded  d(y. 
Still  mingle  music  with  my  dceams,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
When  summer's  loveliness  and  light  fall  round  me  dark  and  cold, 
111  bear  indeed  life's  heavieet  onrse— a  heart  that  hath  waxed  old ! 
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^ 


''Qufrdgioint^isnostri  nonplena  tore?"  Andthenleball  visit  Scotland, 
laboris  ?"  What  region  is  not  witness  its  lakes,  mountains,  neither  as  Pis- 
to  my  toils  ?  Sketching  tourists,  an-  cator  nor  Geologist,  to  whip  the  one, 
tiquarians,  geologists,  and  travellers  or  tomahawk  the  other, but  as  Sketch- 
by  profession,  complacently  smiling  er ;  and  besides,  there  is  another 
over  their  portfolios,  their  coins,  and  point  of  ambition — When  in  the 
their  cotton-bedded  fragments  of  Ich-  Queendom  of  Maga,  I  may  be  admit- 
thiosauri,  or  large-margined  quartos,  ted  at  court,  and  be  one  of  the  elected 
in  their  conceit  of  their  labours  often  at  a  Noctes.  There  is  a  scope  to  aim 
think,  if  they  do  not  utter,  these  words,  at !  *'  The  most  accompli9hed  Chris- 
of  the  cold-hearted  Phrygian,  in  topher"  is  awful,  and  I  am  determi- 
Queen  Dido's  picture  gallery.  I  ned  not  to  open  my  portfolio  before 
have  been  a  Sketching  Tourist ;  but  Tickler,  though  my  performances 
it  would  be  more  becoming  modesty,  have  often  been  thought  very  pretty 
were  I,  as  an  ingenious  friend  thus  by  ladies,  even  when  looked  at  up- 
commenced  the  catalogue  of  his  li-  side  down.  After  this  great  defect 
brary — a  list  of  books  I  have  not  got  in  my  title,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to 
—to  put  down  where  I  have  not  been,  say  what  are  my  pretensions  to  make 
that  the  motto  in  the  end  bring  no  any  remarks  upon  nature  and  art,  as 
shame^r  Imprimis,  I  have  not  even  I  intend  doing.  I  have  visited  the 
seen  Scotland,  and  have  therefore  lakes  of  Cumberland,  more  than  once 
little  reason,  in  the  eyes  of  Maga  and  pedestrianised  Wales,  been  refused 
tiie  world,  to  boast  of  my  search  admittance  to  an  inn  "  tiiat  did  not 
after  the  picturesque.  But  after  a  take  in  trampers,"  been  questioned 
few  years  more  of  improvement,  and  as  a  pedlar  by  mountain  lasses,  eye- 
why  not  furdier  improvement? — for  ing  my  large  portfolio,  if  I  had  laces 
an  old  man  of  my  village  has  told  me  to  sell ;  have  run  through  the  wild 
that  his  constitution  is  just  beginning  Irish  and  escaped,  penetrated  Wick- 
to  get  strong,  .having  been  of  the  low,stoodonM'Gi]]y  Cuddy's  Reeks, 
weakest  in  his  youth,  and  he  is  83 —  and  threaded  the  Lakes  of  Killamey, 
and  Cato  learned  Greek  at  I  know  and  dropped  a  pencil  into  the  Devil's 
not  what  age.  It  is  then  no  pre-  Punchbowl.  These  and  sundry  other 
sumption  to  hope  for  improvement,  places  in  our  Island  might  entitle  me 
Cato  expected  to'  talk  with  Homer,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Stainers'  Com- 
and  Hesiod,  and  Pindar,  in  the  other  pany.  But  the  pilCTim's  staff  has 
world,  and  therefore  learned  their  taken  me  furUier.  My  portfolio  has 
language, and  why  may  we  not  fondly  been  opened  on  the  blue  Leman  ;  can 
hope,  that  every  improvement  we  with  accuracy  that  requires  no  cwth, 
make  will  advance  our  position  else-  illustrate  poem,  or  ornament  Annual, 
where,  that  taste  is  witn  us  and  im-  with  minute  views  of  Vevay,  Castle 
mortal  ?  Has  heaven  no  music,  no  of  Chillon,  and  Rousseau's  romantic 
poetry  ?  Perhaps  we  have  here  given  Meillerie.  I  have  crossed  the  Alps 
us  but  the  smallest  atom  of  the  great  winter  and  summer,  and,  like  Hanni- 
whole,  of  which  our  souls  may  be  bal,  besieged  nature  in  her  strong- 
made  capacious,  and  that  the  great-  holds,  though  *'  opposuit  natura  iU- 
est  gift  of  human  genius  is  but  the  peraque  nivemque,"  descended  into 
minutest  particle  from  the  infinite  Italy  and  mapped  Tivoli,  and  sought 
celestial  storehouse.  While  he  thinks  inspiration  in  Neptune's  Grotto  and 
of  this,  the  enthusiast  is  more  ardent  the  Sybil's  Temple,  conversed  with 
in  his  pursuit  At  least,  it  makes  me  Horace  in  his  own  Villa — have  dared 
thankful  in  my  pleasures— and  this  the  thundering  cataracts  of  Temi — ^ta- 
gratitude  to  the  Giver,  heightened  by  ken  castles  and  villages  with  and  with- 
prospective  views,  sanctities  amuse-  out  fortifications — **^  Urbes  montibas 
ment;  I  can  walk  the  hills  and  the  impositas"— nearly  lost  my  life  by 
vallies  with  a  step  elastic  with  the*  stepping  over  the  top  wall  of  the  Colli- 
dignity  of  duty— why  should  not  I  seum,  and  leaving  the  saints  within 
then  seek  improvement,  till  I  can  say  unworshipped — "  Egressum  magna 
with  Corregio,  "  Anche  io  son  Pit-  me  accepitAricia  Roma,"  and  thence 
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brought  away  ihe  tomb  of  the  Horatii  destruction ;  metHinorphoBes  of  ele- 
and  Curiatii.  In  the  service  of  the  ments,  cloud  into  solid  rock,  and 
srts,  have  run  the  gauntlet  among  earth  into  air,  and  water  into  fire» 
robbers,  between  Rome  and  Naples,  confusion  and  chaos,  powerful  as  the 
extinguished  Uie  smoke  of  Vesuvius  genius  is  that  has  there  been  dealing 
with  my  foot,  and  been  stripped  to  with  them,  satisfy  not  me  but  in  qer- 
the  very  skin  by  banditti  in  Ualabria,  tain  imaginative  moods  that  are  not 
yet  even  afler  that,  replenished  my  permanent,  and  like  vapours  pass 
box  (Smith  and  Warner)  with  lake  away.  Twould  be  of  Hamlet*s  advice 
and  vermilion  for  the  double  roses  of  to  the  players,  **  in  the  very  torrent, 
PoBStum,  trampled  on  by  herds  of  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirl- 
hideous  reforming  buffaloes ;  for  all  wind  of  your  passion,  you  must  ao- 
Hesperides  have  tneir  monsters.  But  quire  and  beget  a  temperance  that 
oh !  the  infinity  of  Nature,  how  wide  may  give  it  smoothness."  I  like  na- 
her  domain,  to  be  looked  at  with  ture  in  her  placid  smiling  or  evenly 
both  ends  of  the  telescope  I  here  dignified  mood,  not  in  convulsions, 
comes  the  humiliation,  though  in  the  hysterics,  and  in  her  parturition  of 
portfolios  there  be  stores  laid  up  for  monsters.  I  had  rather  see  the  earth 
many  years;  yet  to  suppose  that  from  peopled  with  Pan  and  Syl  vanus,  with 
any  of  these  places,  the  numerous,  the  accompaniment  of  wood  nymphs, 
untranslatable  riches  and  beauties  be  they  not  spoiled  of  their  fair  pro* 
have  been  brought  away,would  argue  portions,  than  giants  and  dwarfs. 
the  conceit  of  a  Political  Reformer,  Ovid  himself  keeps  some  measure, 
Economist)  and  Utilitarian,  who  think  and  brings,  artfully  enough ,  his  beau- 
they  have  surveyed  the  whole  fabric  tiful  extravagancies  within  the  scope 
of  a  constitution,  when  they  have  of  human  probabilities, — and  there- 
only  discovered  a  mousehole  in  the  fore  is  delightful.  Apollo  was  a 
edifice,  or  that  they  know  the  whole  better  shepherd  than  Polyphemus, 
will  of  heaven  by  their  superintend-  and  more  became  the  pastoral. 
ance  of  a  parish  register.  Poetry,  poetry,  poetry,  if  it  be  not  in 
Perhaps  my  next  confession  will  the  soul  of  a  pamter,  let  him  adver- 
be  deemed  a  disqualification — a  whole  tise  to  paint  signs ;  but  even  then,  let 
generation  of  artists  will  scorn  my  him  never  attempt  above  a  red  lion, 
presumption — I  have  not  visited  that  or,  in  his  ecstatic  moments,  a  jolly 
great  mart  of  intellect,  and  depot  of  Bacchus  astride  a  tun.  But  a  pio- 
excellence,  London,  these  ten  years ;  ture  of  contortions,  or  of  vulgarities, 
and  consequently  cannot  talk  learn-  landscape  or  figures,  is  like  moral 
edly  of  any  exhibitions,  oil  or  water  vice,  and  would  be  punishable  with 
colours,  nor  of  public  nor  private  death  in  the  justice  hall  of  Queen 
collections.    I  would  have  been  Ig-  Maga. 

noramus,  but  that  the  name  has  been  In  sketching  then  from   nature, 

adopted  by  one  who  knows  more  your    eyes   must  see  what  is  be- 

than  most  of  us.    If  within  these  fore  them,  but  the  mind's  eye  must 

dozen  years  or  so,  any  great  artist  be  in  the  middle  of  your  forehead, 

has  started  into  existence,  he  will  to  command  the  wanderings  of  the 

not  want  my  praise,  and  will  pardon  other  two,  and  to  select  and  reject ; 

my  silence  alter  this  confession.    I  hence  may  taste  be  termed  eturt^** 

know  little  of  modern  actual  per-  «/i«A«a,  the  new  eye — new  sense — new 

f  ormances  of  art,  and  only  judge  of  a  perception.    Poetry  of  nature,  what 

part,  and  such  as  I  can  see  in  Annuals,  is  it?    All  nature  is  poetry,  is  full 

and  engravings  in  the  shop  windows  of  it,  yet  may  you  not  have  the  power 

of  a  country  town;  and  some  of  to  extract  an  atom,  any  more  than 

these  things  are  astonishing  enough,  you  can  extract  sunbeams  from  cu- 

too  astonishing,  much  too  astonish-  cumbers.  Question  yourself  well  on 

ing,  and  beyond  the  taste  of  common  this  point,  and  if  it  be  so,  you  are  not 

intellect,  whose  hobbling  pace  has  of  the  art  divine.    When  you  sketch 

not  marched  up  to  them.    Are  there  from  nature,  if  you  find,  on  examin- 

any  landscape  painters    yet  living  ing  your  portfolio,  you  have  brought 

in  the  world  ?    He  of  Nineveh  and  back  nothing  but  views,  and  that  it 

Babylon  is  great;   but  '*  Flumina  is  a  remembrancer  of  localities,  as 

amem  sylvas  inglorius."     Thunder,  your  almanack  is  of  dates,  there  is  so 

lightning,  hail,  and  rain,  death  and  little  dignity  in  your  employment, 
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it  will  not  be  imiit  if  rou  quit  it  m  would  sbew  it  to  b«  ft  pirt  and 

So,  if  you  painty  and  do  no  more  parcel  of  the  **  debateable  land'*  that 

than  manufacture  TiewSy  you  are  lies  between  Fairy  Land  and  the 

only  fit  to  ornament  musiod  muff-  cold  Utilitarian  world.  Aa  it  is  to  be 

boxM ,  and  beautify  albums.    If  you  a  shelter,  remember  repose,  and  let 

can  see  no  poetry  in  nature  beyond  not  the  glorious  sun  himself  act  the 

what  is  on  the  retina  of  your  eye,  impertinent  intruder,  and  stare  yon 

you  want  the  mind's  eye  to  consti-  ever  in  the  faee  like  a  Polynhemua, 

tute  the  painter  \  you  must  be  the  stationed  in  mid  heaven,  Ida  with  a 

poet,  or  discard  the  whole  concern  |  cerulean  curtain,  all  but  his  eye. 

you  must  have  a  conyertible  power.  There  are  modem  picturea  that 

and  have  ei^oyed  visions  of  Fairy-  would  make  you  long  for  a  parasol. 

Land  $  and  you  must  people  your  and  put  you  in  fear  of  the  yellow 

pastoral,  or  vour  romantic,  or  your  fever,  and  into  a  suspicion  of  the 

poetical,  with  beings  that  are  not  on  Jaundice ;  scenes  pretending  too  to  be 

the  poor's  books;— you  must  remove^  Fairy  Land  that  are  hot  as  capeicura, 

as  it  were,  the  •curse  from  the  earth,  terribly  tropical,  ^  sub  cumi  nimium 

and  from  man,  for  whose  sake  it  was  proplnaui  soils,"— where  an  Undine 

under  it^--separate  the  free  beauties  would  be  dried  and  withered,  and 

from  detestaole  toll  and  labour,  and  you  would  long  more  for  an  Idcie 

from  all  Idea  of  Uie  dire  punishment  than  Lalage,  and  would  cry  out  for 

and  necessity  of  ^  eating  our  bread  the  shades  of  Brebus  to  hide  yoa  in. 

by  the  sweat  of  our  brows."    Give  Horace  says,  ^  place  me  under  tiie 

your  scenes  the  charm  of  the  *  dolce  chariot  of  the  too  near  sun,  in  a  land 

far  niente,'  let  the  verdure  be  fit  for  unblest  of  houses."    Yet  do  artists 

the  ffentle  feet  of  Astrna,  still  bless-  in  defiance  build  their  stnictures 

ing  humanity  with  her  intercourse,  under  the  blase  of  the  sweltering 

Nay,  let  your  almost  aerial  moun-  orb,  and  then  perhaps  give  you  a 

taln-perch'd  towns  and  vUlages,  be  river,  where  even  a  Nlobe  could  not 

fn  a  sweet  repose  as  under  her  divine  squeeze  out  the  moisture  of  a  tear. 

government,  and  your  figures  shall  Tnen  are  you  astonished  at  the  akill 

e  of  them,  and  you  shall  see  that  of  the  artist,  and  detest  his  woric, 

they  have  homes  and  all  sodal  affeo-  and  require  a  men  shade  over  your 

tions,  and  lead  lives  of  delightful  eyes  for  a  week,  and  dread  an  oph- 

lelsure,  unconscious   of  the   fatal  ti^mia.    The  true  worship  of  na- 

curse,  that  some  see  alone  dominant  ture  is  a  greater  mystery;  the  idol 

on  tiie  earth.    Take  not  your  Chan-  demands  not  the  cauldron  and  the 

eery  suit  into  your  silvan  nooks,  fiery  furnace;  would  she  were  the 

mar  them  not  with  bailiff,  beadle,  cul-  Hater  Cybele  to  unyo^^e  the  lion 

prit,  insensible  clown,  or  workers  of  from  her  car,  and  drive  the  mad  r^ 

spinning  jennies,*^!  are  of  the  curse,  cusant  back  into  the  woods.     Ton 

Disturb  not  your  latitat  with  a  power  cannot  open  an  Annual  without  the 

of  attorney.    Yet  I  would  not  limit  flaring  sun  in  the  middle  of  tlie  pi^; 

your  genius;  it  is  impossible  to  say  all  Imitate  tlie  wonder.     We  are 

what  new  paths  genius  may  wander  tired  of  quietness  of  repose,  we  must 

into,  and  what  delightful  wonders  be  revolutionicing  every  thing;  this 

yet  bring  home  from  Its  own  unex-  green  earth  must  be  new  peppered 

plored  Umds.    Yet»  pause  awhile  to  and  deriled,  and  Phoebus  re-dooed 

ask  what  you  are  about;— how  many  with  Ivrimstone  and  cayenne.     We 

landscape  paintera  have  there  been  must  be  astonished,  not  rieased. 

In  the  world  as  yet,  not  counting  Paganini  lias  kicked  sim[rfe  nui  out 

what  this  Annus  Mlnibllls  may  pro-  of  the  woods,  as  if  extravagances, 

dttce  ?     A  painter  of   dodn  and  tfiat  with  Johnson  one  would  wish 

thistles  is  not  one ;  frr  less  of  bams  impossible,  were  the  only  "  didldeee 

and  pigsties;  such  artificers  should  flddUtr  artes  ingenuas."    We  have 

all  be  put  in  the  stocks,  and  have  no  blessed  medium  of  repose,  eoft 

their  kmdred  grunting  swine  rub  light,   and  refreshing  shade.      We 

their  fellowship  against  tliem.    And  must  plunge   in   the  thrice  sooty 

always  remember  that  impose  is  the  Adieron,  or  dance  in  the  fomaoe  ;  and 

beauty  of  landscape.     The  scene  where  is  tiie  divine  Poesy  of  Piiiat- 

ehottld  be  a  poetical  shelter  from  tiie  faig  all  this  while?  She  has  withdrawn, 

world,aadlf  in  any  thing  partaking  mkl  refused  to  be  dragged  on  the 

of  it,  it  should  be  only  so  much  so  excursion  into  Chaos,  and  hides  her- 
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self  in  ibhmrftuce  of  conflagration,  ia  all  the  unreatrained  beantf  of  na- 
The  old  maatera  of  landscape  never  ture.    His  foliar  lies,  or  waves,  aa 
painted  extraordinary  effects ;  they  Anacreon  would  have  his  mistress's 
aimed  more  at  permanent  and  eene-  locks,  *rr  ^ixirri— And  who  ever  better 
nd  nature,  than  accidental  and  ev»-  understood  the  placid  atream,  the 
Descent  beauties.     Rubens  indeed  deep  tarn  or  mountain  river  in  its 
painted  rainbows,  but  he  was  only  life  and  motion,  from  the  first  gush* 
a  colourist  in  Umdscape.    Claude  ing,  through  all  its  course  and  rests  ? 
and  Poussin  never,  that  I  am  aware  So  his  figures  are  aJl  disengaged  and 
dp  attempted  it,  and  their  pictures  free,  are  beings  of  leisure,  &ey  are 
bmr  looking  at  the  longer.    You  are  of  robust  growth,  natural  vigour  of 
not  waiting  and  wondering  that  the  limb  and  understanding,  of  a  race 
aerial  beauty  does  not  depart;  and  aprung  from   the  very  woods  and 
from  being  nailed,  as  it  were,  to  the  rocks,  untamed  and  untameable  to 
eaavaas,the  delusion  is  over;  and  be-  the  treddle  and  spinninff  jenny— of 
aides,  these  effects  by  their  attrao-  no  artificial  elegance,  £e  very  ra- 
tion tend  to  destroy  the  character  of  verse  of  the  smirkine,  piping,  cock- 
the  scenery.    Yoo  no  longer  think  ed  hat,  and  flowered  shepherds  of 
how  delightful  it  must  be  to  wander  French  crockery,   (how  the  artist 
in  the  patha,  <»*  recline  on  banks  and  must  have  detested  diem  I)  but  all 
in  aeelnded  nooks,  but  you  stand  of  the  simple  elegance  of  pastoral 
aaiape,  and  the  picture  is  a  peculia-  freedom  and  leisure,  a  part  with  and 
my,  not  the  sentiment  of  the  whole,  influenced  by  the  whole  scenery— 
Peifoimancea  of  this  kind  you  see  not  as   if  they  commanded  it,  or 
once  wiUi  surprise,  but  you  cannot  could  command  it,  or  would  twist 
be  for  ever  surprised.    Repetition  aside  the  streams,  or  cut  a  twig  in 
wetJcens  the  charm,  till  your  eye  is  al]  their  land.    Even  the  peculiarity 
weary  of  the  attempt^  and  becomes  of  undress  is  entirely  appropriate, 
anspicioua  of  a  cheat  It  makes  them  of  the  pastoral  age, 
It  maybe  aaid  in  reply, that  Claude  and  such  as  never  can  belong  to  any 
did  dare  even  to  represent  the  body  other.     Like  their  fratemu  trees, 
of  the  sun  in  the  mid  sky.    True,  he  they  are  not  ashamed  to  shew  their 
did  ao  sometimes,  but  still  subdued  rind.    They  live  in  no  dressed  para- 
tonea   prevail,   and   successful  at-  disc ;  all  thiat  ia  of  the  formal  cast, 
tempts  are  not  in  his  landscapes,  aa  belonging  to  another  beauty,  the 
bat  in  his  marine  pieces.  And  there  poetical  painter  rejects.  All  his  pic- 
lay  his  peculiar  forte.  Nothingcan  ex-  .tures  are,  therefore,  a  just  whole, 
ceedthebeautieaofhis  marine  pieces.  Though  he  saw  the  beauty,  as  one 
His  buildinn,  his  figures,  sea  and  who  could  be  insensible  to  it,  of  the 
aky,  all  are  m  exquisite  accordance,  solemn  cypress  and  pine,  he  would 
All  is  poetical  history.  The  grandest  not  overawe  the  simple  youth  and 
perhaps  of  this  class  is  the  Embarka-  freedom  of  his  foliage  by  their  for- 
tion  of  St  Ursula;  and  I  have  one  in  bidding  dictatorial  cast    And  it  is 
my  recollection,  I  know  not  to  whom  remarkable  that  all  his  trees  are  in, 
belonging,  the  Burning  of  the  Trojan  or  rather  under  than  past,  their  vl- 
Ships.     These  pictures  are  really  gorous  growth.    They  are  of  youth 
magnificent    Troy  make  vulgarity  and  freshness  like  the  fabled  wood- 
atanddumb.   But  they  do  not,  strict-  Nymph  and  Faun  that  never  grow 
ly  spesJdng,  belong  to  landscape,  old.    Scarce  any  have  attained  the 
In  tliat  department,  though  there  is  girt  of  timber  to  invite  the  axe,  that 
with  him  always  a  certain  cast  of  ele-  ue  most  avaricious  eye  shall  never 
gance,  and  paatoral  elegance,  it  is  of  calculate  their  top  and  lop.    They 
an  1^  far  posterior  to  the  golden,  have  the  life  of  pastoral  poetry  in 
If  not  actual  everyday  nature,  thereis  themselves,  and  are  therefore  eter- 
bat  a  slight  aim  above  it ;  nor  is  there  nal  in  undying  yoilth  and  vigour* 
raudh  knowledge  of  composition,  the  And  to  make  this  his  natural  ideal 
artificial  composition  ot  lines.     In  perfect,  nothing  is  introduced  to  dis- 
tfais  he,  and  all  other  artists  per-  turb  this  serene  life,  unless,  indeed, 
hapa  that  ever  ousted,  must  yield  he  paints  a  storm,  and  then  who 
tlie  palm  to  Caspar  Poussin.    Gas-  ever  tossed  his  foliage  about  like 
par  ia  indeed  the  only  truly  pas-  him,  as  if  he  were  fanailiar  with  the 
toral  painter.    Whatever  his  pencil  winds,  and  knew  all  their  ways,  and 
toochea  haaanair  of  freedom;  there  playedwithandlimitedtheirpower? 
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for  you  still  see,  tbat  tbefe  is  but  an  fail;  it  never  does  amid  rode  aod 
occasional  irruption  of  violence^  that  wood.  If  the  pro]>rie^  of  CSothic 
will  pass  away,  to  uproot  and  tear  in  landscape,  or  in  the  country, 
away  perhaps  some  discordant  ob-  for  it  is  nearly  the  same  thii^,  can 
jects,  and  that  gentle  Peace  had  but  be  questioned,  it  must  be  in  flat 
retired  to  the  shelter  of  the  shop-  scenery,  where  the  building  may  per- 
herd's  homes,  and  would  again  soon  haps  be  the  principal,  and  not  the 
walk  forth  in  uninjured^  beauty,  accessary;  where  tower  and  pinnacle 
JBut  in  the  whole  landscape,  no  too  may  be  allowed,  with  a  solemn  ma- 
rugged  form,  and  no  awful  sublimity,  jes^  to  burst  from  the  level  into  the 
18  mtroduced,  to  mar,  as  it  may  be  sky.  In  such  a  situation,  even  the 
termed,  the  natural  ideal.  Accessi-  wood  with  its  tall  trees  that  sur- 
bility  is  a  striking  character  in  all  round,  make  a  part  rise  with,  and  do 
his  compositions.  There  is  not  a  not  form  a  contrast*  to  the  building, 
heifffat  or  a  depth  unapproachable ;  And  what  is  all  the  tracery  and  in- 
and  this  accessibility  is  marked  tricacy  of  ornament  of  Gothic  archi- 
througfaout,  or  carefully  indicated,  tecture  amid  the  profuse  entangle- 
by  path,  or  road,  or  building,  or  ment  and  garniture  of  nature,  shrub 
figure.  The  whole  terrene  is  for  and  foliage,  where  pride  and  vanity 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  inhabitants  would  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  their 
for  ^e  terrene,  and  all  are  free  '*  to  festoons,  their  lace,  and  furniture?— 
wander  where  they  will."  The  ac-  Gothic  architecture  in  its  pride  is 
cessibility  is  perfect,  and  it  is  of  a  not  for  external  nature.  They  will 
home  character,  for  all  the  lines  tend  not  associate,  and  in  such  situations 
into  the  scene,  none  out.  The  paths  can  only  there  look  well,  where  it 
entice  you  within,  where  you  may  completes  the  sentiment,  by  giving 
eat  of  the  lotus,  and  never  dream  of  the  triumph  to  nature,  and  weavinj^ 
departure.  Then,  again,  his  archi-  the  garland  of  her  victory  around  it 
tecture,  since  termed  Poussinesque,  in  ruins.  This  is,  however,  quite 
is  of  the  same  free  character,  and  another  thin^  in  towns ;  there  it  is 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  great  charm  of  always  beautiful.  It  throws  a  sanc- 
It^lian  architecture ;  (query,  are  the  tity,  a  religious  protection  over  the 
Italians  indebted  to  the  painters  for  lower  buildings ;  it  presents  a  refuge 
it  ?)  all  the  lines,  however  varied,  from  the  known  cares  and  turmoils, 
are  in  admirable  consent,  assisting  disgusting  sin,  and  iniquities  of 
each  other,  apparently  unconfined  cities ;  it  subdues  man'a.Uirbulence 
by  rule.  Part  seems  added  to  part,  to  the  Divine  will — in  some  degree 
not  the  one  to  match  its  opposite,  sanctifies  humanity,  and  shows  tbat 
but  where  utility  may  have  direct-  the  greater  labour  of  man's  hands 
ed ;  and  hence  the  eye  is  presented  has  been  applied  in  gratitude  to  raise 
with  great  variety,  the  horizontal  a  temple  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
and  perpendicular  lines  of  them-  withoutwhose  keep  of  the  city  *' the 
selves  beio^  a  sufiicient  contrast  to  watchmen  waketh  but  in  vain." 
the  looser  lines  of  foliage  and  rock ;  But  to  return  to  Gaspar  Poussia. 
and  from  this  very  variety,  the  more  Even  tlie  admissible  circumstance  of 
falling  into,  and  forming  a  part  of  ruin  would  not  suit  his  free,  fresh, and 
the  ground  on  which  the  buildings  youthful  ideal.  You  see  not,  therefore, 
are  raised ;  and  which  union  the  for-  with  him  even  themagnificent  temples 
mality  of  architecture  would  other-  in  decay  which  Claude  occasionally 
wise  forbid,  and  thus  the  very  build-  delights  in.  Poussin  may  sometimes 
ings,  of  no  domineering  pretensions,  exhibit  the  Sybil's  temple,  but  it  is 
are  appropriate  to  the  land  and  its  subordinate  and  distant.  He  delights 
inhabitants,  that  land  of  recognised  not  in  the  past;  he  would  not  let 
peace,  that  lies  between  Fairy  Land  you  conjecture  the  scene  was  ever 
and  our  common  working  world,  better ;  it  is  of  its  best  days.  Maud- 
Poussinesque  buildings  are  the  very  lin    melancholy  and   retrospection 

Perfection  of  landscape  architecture,  shun  his  placid  scenes.    His  reclin- 

'he  lines  are  simple,  and  do  not,  by  ing  figures  are  in  ease  and  happiness, 

a  thousand  wavings  and  turnings,  they  will  neither  hang  nor  drown, 

vie  with  the  undulations  of  the  ex-  They  are  not  Virgil's  Fortunati,  with 

ternal  scenery  about  it.  And  for  this  an  O  and  an  if,  **  sua  si  bona  norint" 

reason,  painters  who  affect  the  Go-  They  know  well  all  their  blessings, 

^hic  in  their   landscape  miserably  and  the  brawling  of  the  demagogue; 
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and  a  lying  press  have  not  introda*  self  with  a  further  distance,  and  that 
ced  among  them  the  craving  for  re-  again  by  a  rising  roclc,  with  the  more 
form,  that  would  set  all  their  towers,  mstant  range  of  woody  hills,  on  the 
and  villages,  and  woods,  and  every  firstslopeof  whose  summit  is  a  small 
▼erdantUiing  in  conflagration.  When  town.   This  more  distant  range  of 
Thomson   speaks  of  learned  Pous^  hills  running  nearly  across  the  pic- 
sin,  I  very  much  suspect  he  means  ture,  being  only  interrupted  by  the 
his  brother-in-law  Nicholas,  whose  foliage  of  a  tree  rising  from  the  fore- 
name he  took ;  but,  in  fact,  speaking  ground,  was  the  first  object  I  etched ; 
only  with  respect  to  landscape.  Gas-  and  when  I  had  the  outline  of  it  on 
par  was  by  far  the  most  learned  of  the  wax,  with  some  adjacent  parts, 
the  two.  I  could  scarcely  trust  to  the  correct- 
I  doubt  if  ever  there  was  an  art-  ness  of  my  hand,  and  thought  it  ne« 
ist  that  understood  the  art  and  mys-  cessary  to  examine  and  compare  my 
tery  of  composition  in  any  degree  as  work  with  Uie  picture.    That  which 
he  did ;  many  have  indeed  apparent-  in  the  original  appeared  so  elevated, 
ly,  from  some  feeling,  hit  upon  pro-  and  of  so  large  consequence  on  the 
priety  of  lines,  but  Gaspar  stuaied  canvass,    appeared    quite  insignifi- 
it  as  an  art^  worked  upon  it  as  a  prin-  cant ;  nor  could  I  rest  satisfied,  until 
ciple.    I  once  heard  a  person  object  I  had  discovered  by  what  means  he 
to  Gaspar  Poussin,  that  there  was  had  effected  the  charm.    When  I 
too  much  in  his  pictures ;  yet  this  had  put  in  all  my  lines,  and  carefully 
person  had  not  an  eye  for  the  whole,  studied  them,  with  such  as  were 
in  the  forming  of  which  the  artist  is  formed  solely  by  shade,  where  the 
Bo  admirable.     Yet  I  understand  form  could  not  bend  to  his  purpose, 
what    he  meant      Craspar/  by  his  the    secret  was  out — the   mystery 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  composi-  cleared.    On  examining  other  com- 
tion,  was  perfect  master  of  all  parts  positions  of  the  same  master,  I  al« 
of  his  landscape,  could  make  the  most  invariably  saw  the  application 
most  of  them,  and  all  tell  upon  any  of  the  same  principle  or  rule.    But 
given  space,  hence  he  could  intro-  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it  as  it 
duce  a  great  deal,  the  point  objected  was  in  this  picture,  and  regret  only 
to,  as  1  observed.    He  could  raise  that  imperative  Maga  will  not  allow 
or  lower,  as  he  pleased,  by  the  sim-  me  to  exhibit  the  matter  more  clear- 
plest  operation  of  his  hand.    Now  ly,  by  an  outline  of  the  picture,  and 
this  principle  of  his  working  I  think  references  to  its  parts. 
I  have  disco vered^ nay,  I  am  certain  I  found  the  highest  part  of  the 
of  it — and  thus  it  happened.    I  was  mountain  to  be  immediately  above 
etching  one  of  his  pictures.    Per-  its  lowest  depth,  to  which  the  adja- 
haps  the  reader  may  have  seen  it.  (I  cent  lines  subtended — so  the  clouds 
etched  from  a  copy  painted  by  my-  likewise  fall,  so  as  to  let  the  summit 
self  of  the  size  or  the  original.)    It  rise ;  and  this  was  attended  to  in  the 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr  minor  parts,  whatever  was  the  direc- 
Beckford,  and,  I  believe,  came  to  this  tion  of  the  objects  as  forming   a 
country  with  the  Altieri  Claudes,  and  whole ;  and  a  more  precipitous  line 
with  these  two  is  now  in  the  fine  col-  was  formed  by  a  shadow,  than  the 
lection  of  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq.  of  Leigh  bare  outline  of  the  mountain  could 
Court    The  picture  is  an  upright,  have  admitted ;  and  by  this  manage- 
a  truly  beautiful  scene,  mountainous,  ment  the  greater  part  of  the  sky  and 
rocky,  and  well  covered  with  foliage,  more  distant  part  of  the  mountains 
refreshing  water  gushing  out  from  fall  into  each  other,  forming  one 
the  rocks,  and  flowing  in  profusion  mass,  as  the  shady  and  near  part  of 
throughout,  terminating  in  a  clear  the  hills  did  another.    As  the  moun-> 
yet  shallow  stream,  that  runs  into  tain  lowered  in  the  picture,  the  other 
the  foreground,  where  are  two  re-  objects  rose ;  and  where  the  moun- 
clining  figures,  and  to  the  corner  of  tains  were  lowest,  the  rock  and  build- 
the  picture.    On  a  rocky  height  in  ings  of  the  middle  distance  elevated 
the  second  distance  are  some  beau-  themselves,  and  acquired  a  conse- 
tiful  buildings,  behind  which  is  a  quence  which  ^they  could  not  have 
ravine,  whose  depth  is  hid  by  the  ffained  had  they  been  placed  where 
buildings,  and  by  Uie  adjacent  ground,  lines  would  have  risen  above  them, 
which  winds  round,  connecting  it-  In  the  foreground  stands  a  high  tre^ 
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in  Bhade,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  were  it  invariably  in  outline  of  ob> 
of  the  picture,  and  as  much  as  it  u  jecta  would  be  too  conspii»(RU|  it 
short  ot  the  top»  so  is  it  interrupted  concealed ;  for  the  artist  forMa  not 
at  the  bottom  by  the  introduction  of  the  ffolden  rule»  **  Are  est  cdare  arw 
a  stone  and  some  leaves ;  and  this  is  em.^  As  in  the  circle,  while  one  way 
the  highest  object  in  the  piece.  The  the  parts  continually  approach  each 
nextis  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  other,  the  opposites  are  most  ^o* 
the  point  then  under  it  to  wldch  the  tant;  so  it  is  m  the  compoeitioii  of 
eye  is  to  be  directed  is  the  second  the  picture,  leaving  thereby  titegreat- 
depth,  of  course  somewhat  higher  in  est  space  for  whatever  Uie  painter 
the  picture,  as  the  summit  is  lower  may  be  inclined  to  introduce.  And 
than  the  top  of  the  tree ;  but  to  di«i  thus  it  is  that  it  has  been  said,  Gaspar 
rect  the  eye  to  this  point,  so  that  it  has  so  muck  in  his  pictures,  for  lie 
should  measure,  as  it  were,  the  had  the  greatest  power  over  a  given 
height,  was  a  difficulty,  as  the  space  space,  without  knowing  the  prin- 
was  occupied  by  a  running  stream,  ciple  on  which  this  great  painter 
whose  lines  of  course  ran  still  down*  worked;  were  you  to  sketch  your 
wards,  and  in  a  contrary  direction ;  recollection  of  his  pictures,  (this  one 
to  manage  this,  however,  the  painter  I  am  sure  of,)  you  would  raise  yoiir 
bestows  but  little  work  on  that  part  mountains  higher  than  they  are,  and 
of  the  water,  which  is  not  very  dis*  leave  no  room  for  the  douda,  which 
tiDguishable ;  and  by  running  a  light  with  him  find  ample  space  to  sport 
directly  across  the  water,  and  ob-  in,  and  are  so  consonant  to  the  beauty 
liquely,  as  if  at  an  angle,  that  would  of  the  whole.  And  his  foliage  thai 
meet  the  falliog  lines  of  the  moun-  so  hangs  over,  bough  meeting  bough, 
ti^in  at  a  central  horizontal  line,  and  and  receding  hollow  having  its  cor- 
therefore  in  apparent  relation  to  it ;  respondent  receding  hollow,  giving 
and  by  a  sharper  light  just  at  the  the  greater  character,  and  almost  sen- 
point,  you  cannot  but  connect  the  timenttothe,asitwere,instinctivefy 
elevation  above  with  it.  Then,  again,  meeting  branches,  not  only  are  great 
the  fine  clouds  over  the  summits  of  natural  beauties,  but  most  essentiallv 
the  range  of  hiUs,  such  as  benefit  the  painter  in  his  compoai- 

«  Rode  royally  about  the  sky,  tion.    I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this 

A  grand  and  glorious  line,  admirable  painter,  that  I  can  now 

As  it  were  Nature*!  holyday,  make  no  remark  on  any  other ;  I  hope 

And  all  were  proud  and  fine,**  I  havemademyself  intelligible— if  80^ 

run  up  towards  the  foliage  of  the  let  the  painter,  amateur,  or  profea> 

tree,  in  a  direction  opposing  the  line  sional,  examine  his  pictures,  and  if 

of  shadow  above  mentioned ;  and  on  they  see  in  them  the  principle  of 

the  other  side  of  the  summit,  where  composition,  he  will  find  he  has  die- 

the  lines  fall,  the  clouds  proportion-  covered  a  great  assistance  to  his  ge» 

ally  rise,  and  this  is  so  artificially  nius,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid,  and  ha 

managed,  that  where  the  lowering  will  not  despise  information,  though 

line  of  the  hill  is  broken  by  a  town,  it  come  from  one  far  inferior  to  Ign<^ 

a  building  of  which  is  a  little  elevated  ramus,  and  remember  the  homely  re* 

though  in  accordance  with  the  gene*  monstrance  of  the  poor  servant^  to 

ral  fall  of  lines  of  the  hill,  and  those  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Canterbury, 

of  thecloud8rise,yeti8anote^^^  «  pj^        never  hear  yet, 

in  them,  that  the  building  should  have  That  a  fool  might  teadi  a  wise  man  wiL" 
its  corresponding  lowering  object. 

View  the  picture  laterally,  the  same  I  purposed  to  enter  more  largely  fai 

principleprevails;  whatever  recedes,  this  paper  into  the  art  and  mysteiy 

and  whatever  projects,  has  its  op-  of  sketching,  but  my  admirauon  of 

posite  receding  and  projecting  ob-  the  great  Painter  of  landscape  has  led 

jects  and  lines  to  meet  or  retire  from  me  somewhat  from  my  purpose ;  and 

thence.    Yet  this  end  is  not  always,  yet  scarcely  so,  for  what  is  more  to 

though  commonly  attained  by  the  the  purpose  of  sketching,  tihan  to  die- 

forms  and  outlines  of  the  objects  cover  the  principle  on  which  such  a 

themselves,  but  hj  touches  of  light  painter  built  his  undying  fkme  ?  And 

or  of  shadow,  which  may  direct  the  thus  I  conclude  for  the  present-^ 

eye  as  the  principle  may  require--  **  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  aad  pat* 

Ittd  by  thia^  meaas,  the  art,  which  turea  new*" 


I8da.] 
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DsYONSHiRB  is  One  of  the  most 
delightful— eome  would  m j  the  most 
delightful  of  all  the  delightful  coun- 
ties of  the  most  delightful  country 
in  the  whole  world^menr  Eng- 
land. The  Bristol  and  English  Chan- 
nels skirt  it  on  the  north  and  south, 
80  far  inland,  though  jou  may  he»  in 
some  season  of  calm  weather  ascend 
some  natural  watch-tower,  and  you 
see  fleets  or  squadrons  or  single 
shlfM^  or  perliaps 

**  One  ship  on  some  cahn  day. 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away ; 
Someg littering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain  !** 

On  the  west  it  is  hounded,  and 
almost  separated  from  Cornwall,  a 
pleaaantland,  hy  the  beautiful-bank- 
ed river  Tamar,  with  its  rocky  woods* 
On  the  east  it  is  flanked  by  Somei^ 
aetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  themselves 
paragons ;  and  there  you  have  a  cir^ 
cumference^of  some  three  hundred 
miles,  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
half  acres,  nearly  three  hundred  pa- 
rishes, and  forty  market  towns^  with 
half  a  miUion  of  inhabitants,  the 
brightest  and  boldest  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  liberty.  Are  you  a 
Painter  or  a  Poet  ?  There  may  you 
feast  on  the  beautiful,  the  pictu- 
resque, and^the  romantic  Are  yoa 
an  antiquary?  Many  are  the  re- 
mans. A  ffeologist  f  Lol  the  Tors* 
A  Freeman?  Plant  your  foot  on  Ply- 
mouth Breakwater,  andsii^ 

*'  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 
No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o*er  the  moantaln  wave^ 
Her  home  Is  on  the  deep  !** 

Devonshire  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  into  three  ffreat  districts. 
The  central  part  of  the  western,  ex- 
tendhig  from  the  Vale  of  Exeter  to 
the  Banks  of  the  Tamar,  consists 
chiefly  of  that  barren  and  unculti- 
ved  tract  of  land,  called  Dartmoor. 
It  includes  J)artmoor  Forest,  a 
mighty  waste  of  some  three  hundred 
thousand  acres— a  stem  and  savage 
solitude ;  yet  even  there  ^  Beauty 

E itches  her  tents  before  us,"  and 
olds  her  court  in  tfie  streamy  wil* 
deroeaBt  Xh9  aorth*centre  difisipn, 


or  the  Vale  of  Exeter,  contains  an 
area  of  two  hundred  square  miles, 
hnd  is  bounded  by  undulating  hills, 
gentle  eminences,  or  mountainous 
ridges,  itself  reioicing  in  richest  cul- 
tivation beautifying  the  bosom  of 
nature.  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
Dartmoor  and  the  Heights  of  Chud- 
leigh ;  on  the  west  by  Uie  river  Plym 
and  Plymouth  Sound ;  on  the  east  by 
Torbay;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
English  Channel— *  comprising  an 
area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles,  including  the  valleys  of  the 
Dart,  the  Teign,  the  Avon,  and  the 
Earme,and  abounding  in  all  kinds  of 
the  richest  scenery,  and  likewise  in 
the  wildest  of  the  wild,  and  culti- 
vated to  the  utmost  perfection,  there 
lies  South  Hams,  the  glorious  gar« 
den  of  England.  West  Devonshire  is 
that  larare  tract  of  land  comprised  be« 
tween  the  Dartmoor  mountains,  the 
rivers  Tamar  and  Plym,  and  the  Ply- 
mouth Sound;  and  illustrious  for  the 
num1>er,  narrowness,  and  depth  of 
the  laiger  valleys,  whose  banks  gene- 
rally rise  into  a  flat  ascent  from  the 
banks  of  the  dividing  streams,  and 
for  many  downlike  swells,  and  many 
strangely-fractured  hills,  you  may 
know  how  dear  this  district  was  to 
us,  last  Ume  we  wandered  through 
its  delights,  when  we  tell  you  that 
we  often  forgot  where  we  were  wan* 
deriiM;,  and  believed  that  we  were 
holydayinff  it  in  one  of  the  half-low- 
land half-highland  regions,  among 
the  blue  lionnets  of  Auid  Scotland. 

Let  us  drop  down— from  our  ImJ- 
loon— on  Dartmoor;  we  have  no- 
thing like  it  in  Scotland.  Our  moor 
of  Rannoch  is  a  vast  flat  In  its 
bogs  might  sink  millions  of  armies 
— «  burial-place  wide  enough  for 
the  whole  world.  But  Dartmoor  is 
no  flat.  It  is  indeed  an  elevated 
table-land;  but  its  undulations  are 
encUess;  there  are  no  separate  single 
masses,  nor  can  it  be  called  moun- 
tainous; butit  is  as  if  a  huge  mountain 
had  been  squeezed  down,  and  in  the 
process  had  split  asunder,  till  the 
whole  was  one  hilly  wilderness, 
shewing  ev^  and  anon  stranre  haHfx 
buried  shapes  striying  to  uplift  them* 
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selves  towards  the  sky.    These  they  Dartmoor  I     We  are  growiog  into 

call  Tors ;   but  their  character  is  a  Tor. 

various ;  and  it  is  well  described  in  "  Be  mine  to  ta^e 

one  of  the  notes  to  Carrington's  fine  The  freshness  of  the  moorUmd  gale;  'tii 

Poem,  now  in  our  pocket, — **  Some  ri-  life 

singlike pillar8orturrets,otherscom-  To  breathe  it,  though  it  bears  not  on  ici 

Sosed  of  blocks  piled  together,  others  ,      ^^8 

ivided  into  horizontal  or  perpendi-  Hyblaan  sweeU,  nor  cheers  the  gratefoi 

cular  strata,  and  others  so  symme*  _„.  J^{?^'  ,  •  ,        . 

trically  arranged  as  to  resemble  the  With  the  warm,  fiagnuit,  and  htznnous 

ruins  of  ancient  castles.    Innumer-  ^.^i        -,       ,       .    ,.        ,  ,„ 

able  masses  of  stone,  more  or  less  ^^  ^^«  '^^^  "P^^"  ^°  ^«  ^« « 
rounded  and  smoothed,  lie  scattered        Hybljean  sweeto  I  land  of  flowers 

over  the  general  surface.  To  a  person  and  songs!   Oh  I  that  we  were  in 

standing  on  some  lofty  point  of  the  ^e  South  Hams  I    Oh!  for  a  few 


waves  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  fixed  shower"— as  Byron  says  of  the  dying 
into  solidity  by  some  instantaneous  gladiator.  They  are  beads  of  sweat 
and  powerful  impulse."  Not  a  tree,  irom  the  brows  of  a  dying  editor,  as 
nay,  not  a  shrub— «nd  that  can  l>ig  ^  marbles.  But  we  have  more 
hardly  be  a  house ;  no,  'tis  a  stone,  geological  science  than  to  shelter 
For,  though  a  hundred  streams  have  ourselves  from  heat  under  that 
here  their  birth,  not  one  of  them  all  stone.  He  is  a  onmiltve-looking 
opens  its  lips.  In  drought  they  are  old  gentleman,  and  as  hot  himself 
dumb.  Ears  are  superfluous  in  such  •*  that  place  which  is  never  men- 
utter  stillness ;  and  we  wish  that  bee  tioned  before  ears  polite— so  we 
would  murmur.  What  is  the  crea-  smoke  him,  and  cry  "  Old  ffunckg 
ture  doing  here  ?  In  the  brown  and  ^  Romane  caveto  P*  But  some  more 
dark  peat  no  flower  in  its  senses  Carrington—  ' 
would  attempt  to  grow.  Aye,  Dart-  «<  Dartmoor !  thou  wert  to  me  in  child- 
moor- forest-bees  can  hum  after  their  hood's  hour, 
own  fashion ;  but  never  heard  we  A  wild  and  wondrous  region.  Bay  hj 
any  thing  so  feeble;  nor  for  such  day, 

an  honey-bag  as  his  must  be,  would  Arose  upon  my  youthful  eyes  thy  belt 

we  ensure  his  life  home  to  his  hive.  Of  hills  mysterious,. shadowy,  claspingall 

It  is  not  a  bee,  but  a  speck,  and  ima-  The  green  and  cheerful  landscape  sweet- 

fination  made  the  murmur.  No  brown  ly  spread 

urdie  hops  about — frogs  there  are  Around  my  home,  and  vnth  a  stern  de- 
none — and  this  is  no  soil  for  that  ^'S^ht 

sleek  miner  the  mole.    In  all  other  ^  g»*ed  on  Thee !  Hoy  often  on  the 

air  but  this — at  midsummer  mid-day  ^,  ^"P?®?? 

hour— one  sees  insects,  the  glancing  2^  ^u^  half-savage  peasant  have  I  hung, 

dance  of  loving  and  dying  epheme-  To  hear  of  rock-crown  d  heights,  on 

rals.    Butterflils  are  heFe  Jare  as  .,     ^^"^»»  ^\«  *^»«"^/    ., .     ,       ^ 

birds  of  Paradise.    Stamp-but  runs  ^^'^^^ep/"''   ^^  "^^^  stupendous, 

away  no  spider.  .      ^  ^_  By  mightiest  storms ;  of  glen,  and  gorge, 

Let  us  see  what  kmd  of  a  Poem      '    ^^  gjjjy  '      ^     '        &   ©  » 

Carrington  has  contrived  to  compose  TerriBc.  beetling  o'er  the  stone-strewed 
on  this  oppressive  latitude.     Soul  y^i^. 

and  sense  are  sinking  under  the  cir-  ^nd  giant  masses  by  the  midnight  flash 

cumambient,  and   superincumbent,  Struck  from  the  mountain's  hissing  brow, 
stillness ;  and  to  relieve  the  pres-  and  hurled 

sure,  suppose  we  spouU     Here  it  Into  the  foaming  torrent.    And  of  forms 

goes—  Xbat  rose  amid  the  desert,  rudely  abaped 

"Lovely  Devonia!  land  of  flowers  and  ^^  Buperstitions  hands  when  time  was 

songs!"  •      young; 

And  of  the  dead,  the  warrior-dead  who 
O,  dear  I  what  could  induce  us  to  sleep 

let  out  gas   when    floating    over  Beneath  the  hallowed  cairn!" 
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wJ'w'**^^  ""^'^  passable  lines-so  Amazed,  the  masses  of  the  wiJd  moor 

we  let  them  pass.    The  moor  has  move 

many  minstrelsies,  we  perceive  the  Swift  to  the  destined  port.     The  biisv 

foet  tells  us,  for  those  who  trace  its  pier                                          ^ 

hundred  brooks  to  their  mountain-  Groans  'neath  the  giant  spoil ;  the  future 

source.     Away  they  go  to  fructify  pile 

far-off  fields—  Is  there,  the  portal  vast,  the  column  tall, 

«  Whilst  thou  ^^^  ^^^^^'  ''*®  tempie,  and  the  mighty 

The  source  of  half  the  beaut  v.  wearest      ^nu  *.     *    ^  .. 

still  ^   wearesi      xhat  y^t  shall  span  the  torrent" 

Through  centuries,upon  thyblasted  brow,        That  is  almost-if  not  quite-it  is 

The  curse  of  barrenness."  poetry.  Carrin^ton goesonpiophes " 

Tn  this  region,  now  seeming  as  *o?^faaUhewildemess,no  longer rock- 

•*  Arabian  drought,"  there  are   not  strewed,  shall  blossom  like  the  rose 

fewer  than  five  principal  rivers —  — that  a  thousand  cots,  fair-sprinkled 

twenty-four  secondary  rivers,  fifteen  ^^^^  ^^o   sward,  shall  delight  the 

"brooks,  with  names,  and  several  ano-  ®y^>  where  the  old  desert  howled 

nymous  contributors,  two  lakes,  and  high-cultured  fields  smile  all  around 

seven  heads— or,   altogether,  fifty-  — flower-fringed  streams  flow  with 

three  streams  I   The  most  fertiliziog  melodies— merry   woodlands  wake 

of  deserts.  And  almost  within  arm's-  t^^^'*  varied  lays  enchanting — 
length  there  is  a  well— Fice's  well.  ««  whUe  tht»  vni/.- 

^^Vii"T^%^''^'''f^^^''  .^".*"-     Of  man  i,  heard  amid  therneral  burst 
rior  and  sides  of  granite— inscription     Of  soul-inspiring  sounds." 

(which  must  be  a  lie,)  1168,  built 

doubtless  in  gratitude  to  the  Naiad,    This  is  midsummer  madness.     The 

to  guard  her  from  rape  by  Apollo.        railway  was  a  noble  undertaking, 

«  Dartmoor  silent  desert  I"  is  not    JvVSel"  fr^om^'Lin."  T^^^^^^^ 
all  silent  SIti    ii         ?u  *^*°8,T®'^  ^<>  Sutt»n 

rool,  Plymouth,   and  much    lime, 

"  Through  the  rock  coals,  timber,  &c.  were  at  one  time 

Of  ages,  hills  abrupt,  and  caverns  deep,       conveyed  up,  (how  is  it  now  ?)  and 

The  raUway  leads  its  mazy  track.     The    granite,  &c.  brought  down ;  but  Dart- 

r>r  ...•  -J     ..       .         .  ^^^^  ^^  «^'*1  Dartmoor,  and  will  be 

Of  science  guides  its  vast  meanders  on,  till  Doomsday. 
From  Plym's  broad  union  with  the  ocean  * 

wave,  "  Shalt  Thou  alone  ! 

To  Dartmoor's   silent  forest;  and  tlie  Dartmoor!  in  this  fair  land,  where  all 

depths  beside 

Of  solitude  primeval  now  resound  ^"  lif«  and  beauty,  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

With  the  glad  voice  of  man.   The  daunt-  -^^  shame  the  Map  of  England  9* 

leas  grasp*  ^    , 

Of  Industry  assails  yon  mighty  Tors  Perhaps  it  serves,  as  it  is,  the  grar 

Of  the  dread  wilderness,  and  soon  they'  cious  purposQp  of  Providence.    The 

life  Poet  has  already  called  it "  the  source 

Their  awful  heads  no  more.    Ye  rose  of  half  the  beauty"  of  Devon's  aus- 

sublime,  tral  plains ;  and  we  see  his  annota- 
Te  monuments  of  the  past  world,  ye  rose  ^^  w^^y  and  truly,  <<  that  such  a  su- 
Soblimely  on  the  view,  but  fate  has  struck  perabundance  of  water-»up wards  of 
The  inexorable  hour,  and  ye  that  bore,  "^^7  streams— arises  from  the  mo- 
Wild  and  unshatter*d  as  ye  are,  unmoved,  rasses  or  bogs  so  extensive  on  the 
The  brants  of  many  thousand  stormy  years,  moor,  the  spongy  soil  of  which  re- 
And  awed  the  mind  by  your  majestic  tains  the  rains,  or  rather  torrents, 

fotme^  when  they  fall,  until  gradually  dealt 

And  told  strange  tales  of  the  departed  out  in  rivulets,  brooks,  and  rivers,  to 

times,  the  fertilization  and  ornament  of  the 

Must  bend  your  hoary  brows,  and  strew  surrounding   and  distant  country 

the  hillii  Tk s-  T\ A.° J J '. 


xMr.u          *l!l**    .   .  Drain  Dartmoor,  and  you  dry  up  the 

With  veiieiable  rum  1  Dan  and   the    Teign,   and  heaven 

...       ^.    .  knows  how  many  other  fair  flowings, 

Lo  \  along  the  iron  way  ♦!,-♦  n^w 
The  rocks  gigantic  slide !    The  peasant 

▼>®W8  «  Scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land,^ 
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Besides  it  would  never  paj.  Nor  is 
that  an  unpoetical  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, for  poetry  can  have  no  pleasure  in 
beholding  human  labour  vainly  wasted 
even  to  increase  human  happiness. 
All  good  poets  are  good  Political 
Economists — and  they  never  fight 
•gainst  nature — ^though  they  exult  to 
see  her  tamed  from  her  pristine 
wildness,  and  subservient,  in  her  own 
brighter  lustre,  to  the  necessities  and 
the  enjoyments  of  man. 

Why,  here  is  expression  given  to 
the  feeling  of  this  still  lonesomeness 
as  good  as  our  own — perhaps  better 
—-and  the  versification  Lb  very  musi- 
caL 

■<  Dsvonia*8  dreary  Alps !  and  now  I  feel 
The  influence  of  that  impressive  calm 
That  rests  upon  them.   Nothing  that  has 

life 
Is  visible :  no  goHtary  flocks 
At  wide  toiU  ranging  through  the  eilent 

moors. 
Breaks  the  deep-felt  monotony,  and  all 
Is  motionless,  save  where  the  giant  shades 
Flung  by  the  passing  doud,  glide  slowly 

o'er 
The  grey  and  gloomy  wild.     With  pen- 
sive step, 
Belayed  full  oft  to  mark  thy  lovely  mead, 
Northampton,  I  ascend  the  toiling  bill. 
And  now  upon  thy  wind-swept  ridge  I 

stand : 
The  south,  the  west,  with  all  their  mil- 
lion fields. 
In  sweet  confusion  min^^led,  lie  below. 
Above  me  frowns  the  Tor.*' 

That  is  poetry.  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  image  in  italics.  The 
expression  is  perfect  It  brings  to 
our  mind  two  lines  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  which  are  wonderfully  fine. 
Speaking  of  the  Egyptian  Desert,  near 
tiie  Pyramids,  he 


"  And  hoofless  camels,  in  long  single  line. 
Troop  on,  with  foreheads  level  to  the 
sky." 

Nor  is  the  effect  injured,  but  in- 
creased, by  Carrington,  when  look- 
ing at  and  eeeing  in  his  solitary 
awe,  **  Abore  me  hangs  the  Tor,"  he 


But  what  sees  he  now  ?  Another 
Tor,  far  off  ;*-Nortli-Brent  Tor— not 
far  from  the  beautiful  Tavistock. 
Why,  we  remember,  many  long  years 
ago,"  Boeing  it  through  a  telescope 
seven  leagues  out  at  sea  in  our 
schooner,  with  its  church  at  the  top. 
And  it  forms,  we  have  been  told,  a 
useful  guide  to  mariners  for  entering 
Plymouth  Sound.  It  looks  like,  and 
we  believe  is,  an  extinct  volcaaa 
For  its  shape  is  conical,  and  the  rock 
is  porous — used  in  the  walls  of  Lid- 
ford  Castle.  The  church  and  sur- 
rounding yard,  in  which  there  is 
hardly  earth  sufficient  for  burying 
of  the  dead,  nearly  occupy  the  apex^ 
The  tradition  is,  that  a  merchant,  ex- 
posed to  a  violent  storm,  vowed  to 
build  a  church  to  St  Michael,  if  hit 
life  was  spared,  and  this  Tor  having 
been  the  means  of  directing  the 
steersman  into  harbour,  the  vow  was 
duly  performed,  by  the  erection  of 
this  structure.    Thu»— 

**  From  yon  platn 
Brent  Tor  upnishes.  Even  now,  whcs  all 
Is  light,  and  life,  and  joy  on  Tamar's  bank, 
Even  now  that  solitary  mass  is  dark. 
Dark  in  the  glorious  sunshine.  But  when 

night 
With  imven  wiag  broods  o*cr  it,  and  the 

storm 
Of  winter  sweeps  the  moor,  aaeh  soandi 

are  heani 
Around  that  lonely  rock,  as  village  seen 
Almost  unearthly  deem.  In  truth  it  wean 
A  joyless  aspect ;  yet  the  very  btow 
Uplifts  a  chapel ;  and  Devotion  breathes 
Oft,  in  tlie  region  of  the  doud,  her  byva 
Of  touching  melody.     Imprcasive  spot 
For  fair  Religion's  dome!  and  sure,  if 

aught 
Can  prompt  to  holiest  leelim^  and  gin 

wings 
To  disembodied  thought^  it  is  to  bend 
The  knee  where  erst  the  daring  eagle 

perched ; 
And  while,  with  all  its  gcoaaneas,  all  its 


**  Art  not  thon  old 
As  the  aged  sun,  and  did  not  his  flrtt 
bcama 

Oknceon  thy  new-formed' forehead;  or 

art  thon  ' 
But  born  of  the  Deluge,  mighty  eae  ?  Thy 

birth 
Is  Mended  with  the  unfathomable  past." 


Earth  waits,  §u,  §u  below,  to  worship 

tliere. 
There,  on  the  wild  van  of  the  wildeit 

rock 
That  Dartmoor  lifts  on  high.*' 

One  ought  not  to  be  too  has^  hi 
judging  either  of  men's  or  moor's 
characters.  How  often  do  disasally 
dull  men,  as  we  had  disposed  of 
them  at  first  introdttetSon,  after  fs- 
■iiliar  intercourse,  break,  brkhten,  or 
burst  out  into  something  amolutely 
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little  short  of  genius!  One>  who  (for  what  else  can  you  call  Urn)  looks 
was  80  shy  and  silent,  that  you  could  over  your  shoulder  as  you  take  away 
neither  extract  nor  pump  out  of  him  all  likeness  from  a  glen, — which  m»- 
a  dissyllable,  shews  in  the  tail  of  his  king  a  sudden  wheel  with  all  its  old 
eye  a  lurking  sly  humour,  and  by  woods,  crowned  with  a  castle  old  aa 
and  by  begins  to  prate  in  an  inter-  themselves,  and  almost  of  the  same 
mitting  slow  fever  of  fun  that  makes  colour — shews  you  what  is  called  we 
you  restless  till  you  have  positively  believe  a  Vista,  that  is,  a  long  glim* 
ascertained  that  the  man  has  wit  mering  gloomy  glory  of  wood,  rock. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  has  been  long  and  waterfall,  as  the  river  keeps  leap- 
known  as  a  geff.  And  much  amuse-  ing  like  a  madman  from  mountain 
meat  had  he  been  giving  to  his  own  to  sea,  rock-bound  as  in  chains,  but 
choice  set  by  his  ki teats  of  your-  free,  in  spite  of  bondage  which  he 
aelf  spiritedly  drawn,  and  coloured  breaks,  or  hurries  bowling  and  roar- 
to  tlie  life,  with  a  certain  droll  kind  ing  on  to  the  clank  of  his  chains 
of  irresistible  dry  humour.  Another,  echoing  through  chasms  in  the  cliffs^ 
wbomerelynoddedor  shook  his  head  as  if  in  many  a  mad-house  replied 
in  apparent  acquiescence  or  d ubiety ,  the  lunatics, — ^he  looks  smilingly  over 
while  you  were  mouthing  it  away  in  your  shoulder  we  say,  and  on  your 
monologue,  like  a  Lake  Poet  in  a  asking  him,  in  all  the  conscious  pride 
parlour,  before  the  end  of  the  week  of  art,  **  if  he  does  any  thing  t'li  that 
grasps  the  earliest  opportunity  of  way,**  replies,  **  Not  at  all — not  the 
getting  your  head  into  a  cloven  stick,  least  in  the  world" — ^but  waiting  till 
perhaps  on  the  question  of  ipediate  you  are  done,  and  the  vista  done  for, 
or  immediate  emancipation  of  the  he  slowly  extracts  from  the  inside 
blacks,  and  like  a  Borthwick  bela-  pocket  of  his  jacket,  on  the  left 
bouring  a  Thompson,  or  vice  versap  side  of  his  breast,  which  seemed  to 
with  blow  on  blow  contain  but  a  bandana,  a  **  wee  bit 

"lUdoubled  and  redoubled,  a  wild  scene  fc"^!^i!:l'/^^"i  ^1^«'  K"  ^^^1 

Ofmirth  and  jocund  din,"  fff  .^'''!?'    "Pu     «uu  ^♦i*   ^"^"^ 

*  J  after   page    rich    with  the    maffic 

he  does  so  bother  your  brains,  that  you  powers  of  pen  and  pencil,  containing 
beein  to  doubt  your  persona]  identity,  within  those  brass  clasps  seemingly 
ana  to  believe  yourself  some  block-  all  that  is  worth  looking  at  in  Scot- 
head  half-beaten  to  death  in  Black-  land, — and  ere  you  have  recovered 
wood's  Magazine.    A  third,  who  has  from  your  astonishment  and  shame^ 
night  after  nightnot  only  seconded  the  he  outs  carelessly  with  another  duo- 
motion  made  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  decimo  delineating  half  of  the  North 
for  a  song  from  you,  the  mellifluous,  of  Italy  and  all  Switzerland, 
the  melodious,  and  the  harmonious.        We  apply  our  illustration  to  Dart- 
but  likened  you  at  the  fall  of  "  The  moor.    We  abused  it  in  good  set 
Storm*'  to  Incledon,  confessing  to  a  terms  a  little  ago,  for  being  barren ; 
good  ear  and  a  passion  for  music,  taor  could  we  believe  that  **  yon" 
but  denying  all  voice,  like  a  martyr  was  a  bee.    But  Carrington  corrects 
at  the  stake,  some  evening,  when  the  us ;  and  looking  about,  we  see  many 
drawing-room  is  full  of  the  flowers  of  bees,  and  some  birds,  and  birds  too 
the  field  and  the  forest  and  the  square  of  the  right  sort,  and  butterflies  too^ 
and  the  court,  the  moment  after  you  likewise,  and  also,  not  in  mere  ones 
have,  in  your  usual  style,  murdered  or  twos,  or  threes,  but  of  the  smaller 
Auld  Robin   Gray,  volunteers— or  and  smallest  size,  in  numbers  with- 
perhaps  'tis  at  a  beck  from  Beckie —  out  number  numberless — call  them 
an  air  I     And  to  yoiir  discomfiture  mid-day  moths  if  you  choose — and 
and  despair,  to  a  man  of  your  sensi-  of  the  larger,  if  not  the  largest  size, 
bility  a  thousand  degrees  worse  than  as  many  as  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
deaUi,  while  the  audience  are  hush-  pected,  and  more  in  a  moor — and 
ed  in  admiration  and  delight,  he  confound  us  if  that  one  be  not  very 
keeps  warbling  one  of  Scotia s  most  like  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
hetvenly  melodies,  as  if  he  were  a        We  give  our  palinode  in  the  words 
linnet,  a  lark,  a  mavis,  and  a  night-  of  the  poet. 
in^le  all  in  one,  or  almost  a  Thomas  «<  There  Spring  leaves  not 
M*Gil],  who  certainly  Is  the  sweetest  Her  emerald  mantle  on  the  vales,  her 
•ingar  in  Scotland*  A  fourth  impostor             breath 
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[April, 


Upon  the  breeze,  but  all  the  seasotu  pasM 
In  sad  procession  o'er  the  changeless  earth; 
The  hills  arise  monotonous ;  from  one 
Dark  hue,  one  dreary  hue  is  on  them  all ; 
And  through  the  faithless  dark  morass 

below 
The  sluggish  waters  creep.  Yet  even  here 
The  voice  of  joy  resounds.   The  moorland 

lark, 
Sole  bird  that  breaks  the  unnatural  repose, 
Springs   from   the  heathery   wilds   and 

pours  a  song 
Inspiring;   and  though  o'er  his  breeze- 

■wept  nest 
There  bends  no  cheerful  grass,  nor  in  the 

gale 
Of  Summer  strips  the  golden  corny  he 

owns 
The  influence  of  the  vernal  hour,  and 

makes 
Heaven's  concave  echo  with  a  lovelier 

song 
Than  swells  above  the  flowery  mead.   Be- 
hold 
How  swiftly  up  the  aerial  way  be  climbs, 
Nor  intermits  his  strains,  but  sings  and 

mounts, 
Untired,  till  love  recall  him  to  the  breast 
Of  the  dark  moor.     O  dear  to  him  that 

moor 
Beyond  the  most  luxuriant  spot  which 

earth 
Boasts  In  her  ample  round ;  for  there  his 

mate, 
Listening  his  lay,  expectant  sits,  and  there, 
From   morn  to  eve  incessant,  claiming 

food. 
In  mossy  circles  swathed,  his  nurslings 

rest. 

Bird,  bee,  and  butterfly,  the  fairest  three 
That  meet  us  ever  on  the  Summer  path ! 
And  what,  with  all  their  forms  and  hues 

divine. 
Could  Summer  be  without  them?  Though 

the  skies 
Were  blue,  and  blue  the  streams,  and 

fresh  the  fields, 
And  beautiful,  as  now,  the  waving  woods, 
And  exquisite  the  flowers;  and  though 

the  sun 
Roamed  from  his  cloudless  throne  from 

day  to  day, 
And,  with  the  haze  and  shower,  more 

loveliness 
Shed  o'er  this  lovely  world  ;  yet  all  would 

want 
A  charm,  if  those  sweet  denizens  of  earth 
And  air,  made  not  the  great  creation  teem 
With  beauty,  grace,  and  motion  !     Who 

would  bless 
The  landscape,  if  upon  his  morning  walk, 
He  greeted    not   the    feathery  nations, 

perched 
For  love  or  song  amid  the  dancing  leaves ; 


Or  wantoning  in  flight  from  bou^h  to 

bough, 
From  field  to  field ;  ah !  who  would  bless 

thee,  June, 
If  silent,  aongless,  were  the  grores,  on- 
heard 
The  lark  in  heaven  ?    And  he  who  meets 

the  bee 
Rifling  the  bloom,  and  listless  hears  his 

hum. 
Incessant   singing  through  the  glowing 

day; 
Or  loves  not  the  gay  butterfly   which 

swims 
Before  him  in  the  ardent  noon,  amyed 
In  crimson,  azure,  emerald,  and  gold  ; 
With  more  magnificence  upon  his  vring. 
His  little  wing,  than  ever  graced  the  robe 
Gorgeous  of  royalty ;  like  the  kine 
That  wanders  'mid  the  flowers  whidi  gem 

our  meads. 
Unconscious  of  their  beauty. " 

There  is  much  beautjhere;  and 
we  begin  to  wish  we  had  a  cottage 
in  this  .very  Dartmoor  Forest.  Dark 
as  it  is,  it  has  many  a  dell  green 
enough  ''  in  the  season  of  tJie  year ;" 
and  we  dare  say  flowers  are  to  be 
had  for  the  seeking — **  sweet  flowers 
whose  home  is  everywhere," — and 
we  mieht  even  try  a  few  exotics— 
in  rivalry  with  the  natives  of  the 
wild.  At  our  time  of  life,  we  could 
not  hope  to  walk ;  but  we  might  hope 
to  sit,  or,  at  the  least,  to  lie  under 
trees  of  our  own  planting — say  a  few 
pines.  We  know  there  are  here  and 
there  pretty  little  gardens  round 
about,  or  before  or  behind  the  cots 
of  the  moor-men — and  ours  should 
soon  be  the  prettiest  of  them  all, 
with  its  bee-hives  murmuring  in 
the  honey-sun — in  the  honey>moon 
silent — and  sugar-fed  after  the  death 
of  the  heather-bells.  We  shall  bring 
a  large  wicker-cage  to  Tor-cot,  with 
a  blackbird  and  a  mavis,  who  will 
hop  in  and  out  at  their  *'  own  sweet 
will,"  nor  ever  wish  to  venture  away 
into  the  wilds.  The  site  of  our  pigmy 

Ealace  shall  be  among  the  deepest 
eather— 

*'  For  though  the  unsparing  cultivator's 

hand 
Crushes  the  lowly  flowerets  of  the  moor, 
There  many  a  vagrant  wing  light  waves 

around 
Thy  purple  bells.  Erica !  'Tis  from  thee 
The  hermit-birds,  that  love  the  deseft, 

find 
Shelter  and  food." 

Rover  and  Fang  must  be  inmates; 
and  they  may  go  by  themselves  after 
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the  flappers  on  the  plaahy  moorB,  or    By  wftr*!  resistless  bolts.  The  moulderiog 
flash  a  stray  woodcock  in  the  half  areh, 

dead  <'  Wood  of  Wistman." 


The  long-withdrawing  aisle,  the  shat- 

ter'd  shrioe, 
The  altar  gray  with   age,    the   sainted 

nichst 
The  choir,  breeze  swept,  where  once  tlie 

solemD  hymn 
Upswell'd,  the  tottering  column,  pile  on 

pile 


"  How  heavily 
That  old  wood  sleeps  in  the  sunshine ; 

not  a  leaf 
Is  twinkling,  not  a  wing  is  seen  to  move 
Within  it ;  but  below,  a  mououin  stream. 
Conflicting  with  the  rocks,  is  ever  heard. 
Cheering  the  drowsy  noon.  Tby  guardian     Fantastic,  the  imagination  shapes 

oaks.  Around   their  breasts  enormous.     But 

My  country,  are  tby  boast,«i-a  giant  race,  'tis  o'er—- 

And  undegenerate  still ;  but  of  this  grove.     The  dream  is  o*er,  and  reason  dissipates 
The  pigmy  grove,— not  one  has  climb*d     The  fair  illasiona.  Yet  in  truth  ye  wear, 

the  air  Rocks  of  the  desert,  forms  that  on  the 

So  emulously  that  its  loftiest  branch  eye 

May  reach  the  hawthorn's  brow.     The     la  column  and  mysterious  grandeur  rise ! 


twisted  roots 
Have  clasp'd,  in  want  of  nourishment, 

the  rocks. 
And  straggled  wide,  and  pierced  the  stony 

soil 
In  vain ;  denied  maternal  summer,  here 


And  even  now,  though  near  the  mountain 

seems 
Strew*d  with  innumerons  fragments,  as 

when  fate 
Mysterious,  in  some  unexpected  hour, 
Inexorably  east,  at  one  fell  blow. 


A  dwarfish  race  has  risen.     Round  the    Fenced  cities  into  ruinous  heap.      O'er 


boughs 
Hoary  and  feeble,  and  around  the  trunks. 
With  grasp  destructive,  feeding  on  the  life 
That  lingers  yet,  the  ivy  winds,  and  moss 
Of  growth  enormous.    £*en  the  dark  vile 

weed 
JItA  fix'd  itself  upon  the  very  crown 
Of  many  an  ancient  oak ;  and  thus,  re- 
fused 
By  kindly  nature's  aid,  dishonoured,  old, 
Dreary  in  aspect,  silently  decays 
The  lonely  Wood  of  Wistman.*' 

Tor- Cot  must  commaDd  such  a 

V* 


all. 
The   rude  but    many  -  coloured    lichen 

creeps; 
And  on  the  airy  summit  of  yon  hill, 
Clasping  the  Tor's  majestic  brow,  is  seen 
The  dark  funereal  ivy,  cheerless  plant ! 
While    Death    and  Desolation    breathe 

around 
Their  haggard  brows  for  ever." 

And  we  must  take  with  us  to  Tor- 
Cot  a  wife — ^for  here  in  winter  the 
nights  will- he  hitter  cold — and  no 
additional  numher  of  blankets  will 


wiew  as  we  see  here  Dorinir  on  this  ®^^^  ^®  ^^^^^  ^^  themselves  to  pro- 

naffe  •  as  we  see  there  Mzini?  on  the  ^^^^  ^^^  desired  efltect— as  long  as 

original  of  the  noetic  oicture  ^^^  continue  a  chaste  bachelor.  Why, 

°  F         P  >  jj^rg  in  Q^Y  breeches'  pocket  is  au 

«  How  strangely  on  yon  silent  slopes  the  "  Essay  on  Woman,  in  three  parts, 

rocks  hy  Nicholas  Michel],  author  of  the 

Are  piled ;  and  as  I  musing  stray,  they  Siege  of  Constantinople.*'    Perhaps 

take  it  may  assist  us  in  our  choice  of  a 

Successive   forms  deceptive.     Sun  and  couch-companion  for  life.     We  are 

shower,  a  hold  man  on  so  vital  an  affair  to 

And  breeze,  and  storm,  and  haply  an-  consult  Old  Nick. 

cient  thrones  **    Hail,  Woman  !  bane  and   blessing 

Of  this  our  mother  earth  have  moulded  here  below ! 

them  From  thee  what  ills,  what  streams  of  rup« 


To  ihepes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur; 

thus. 
And  fancy,  all  creative,  musters  np 
Apt  semblances.     Upon  the  very  edge 
Of  yonder  cliff,  seem  frowning  o'er  the 

vale, 
Time-hallow'd  battlements  with  rugged 

chasms 
Fearfully  yawning  ;  and  upon  the  brow 
Of  yonder  dreary  hill  are  towers  sublime. 


ture,  flow ! 

Virtue  and  love,  in  lands  where  Man  U 
free, 

Form  the  fair  throne  of  thy  ascendency. 

0*er  strength  prevails  each  finer  roeutol 
charm, 

Thy  smile  can  win,  thy  sorrow  can  dis- 
arm; 

Thy  warm  caress  bids  Man's  cold  reason 
yield, 


Xiifted  as  by  the   lightning   stroke,  or    And  e'en  thy  weakness  guards  thee  like  a 
struck  shield." 


<<  Whftt  Btreftnis  of  rapture  flow  !"        *<  Bat  Bwuty^  latn  1i«w  ^•gam  and 

a  picturesque  image.    **  Thy  warm  undefSii^d! 

caress  bids  Man's  cold  reason  yield,'*  Tiwte  ever  yarjinf ,  CnatMa  ever  blind  x 

"We  are  not  so  sure  of  the  meaning  What  pleaaea  one  offSeods  another  eyc^ 

of  that    To  what  had  he  been  object-  What  thU  thinks  grace  that  deems  de. 

ing  ?    Not  surely  to  give  her  a  kiss  ?  formlty ; 

Man's  coldest  reason  could  never  I»  Grecian  lalee  doth  Beaaly'ta  alandaid 

have  found  fault  with  that— nor  in-  ahine?  •,  _,     , 

deed  allowed  the  lady  to  put  herself  Spain   aniwere— No !    whilst    Eagland 

to  the  trouble  of  a  *•  warm  caress."  _    "^^^  ^Jj  ""*"• '    ^.       .  ,^  .   ., 

But  the  fact  is,  that  reason  is  not  The  swarthy  Negro  and  thowWtoJirfwd 

cold.    Reason  is  of  a  warm — we  had  »,  „  5"!*  *•  ,        ,        o        ^ 

Almost  said— an  amorous  temoera-  Tall  PaUgonlan,  pigmy  gamoyede  5 

almost  sam    an  amorous  lempeiu.  ^^^^  ^        ,,,,  ^^^  ^^  imago  In  his 

ment.    Thus,  as  it  is  universally  ad-  arms,  ^^ 

mitted,  that  there  is  «  reason  in  the  ^^^  4,.|„k,  ^i,^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
roasting  of  eggs,"  so  is  there  reason  j|^  charms." 

in  marrying  rather  than  in  burning ; 

but  reason  in  neither  caaeyields^  but       ^®  ^^^  nothing  strange  in  all  thii 

in  both  "  rules  the  roast."    Yet,  ma-  —nothing  that  requires  Old  Nick 

king  all  due  allowance  for  these,  and  to  solve  it  ^  "  Custom  ever  blind" 

a  few  other  imperfections,  the  pas-  i"  &  mysterious  line.    Does  it  mean 

sage  is  pretty,  and  meets  with  our  that  a  man  gets  so  accustomed  to 

most  unqualified  approbation— with  ugliness  that  he  thinks  it  beauty,  and 

the  farther  exception  of  *  Hail,  wo-  vice  versa  ?    But  we  must  not  be 

man  I  bane  and  blessing,"  which  is  hypercritical;— and  here  is  mpaaaage 

not  gallant.  No  gentleman,  however  that  may  safely  bid  criticism  de- 

philosophically  disposed,  ought  on  fiance.     We  recommend  it  to  the 

any  account  whatever  to  use  such  especial  admiration  of  Tom  Crin^le^ 

language  to  a  lady.  Woman  never  is  Captain  Marryatt,  and  Captain  Cha- 

^  bane  here  below"— and  if  we  had  mier.    It  beats  their  best  hits  hol- 

her  "  here  above,"  we  should   tell  low. 

her  so,  and  prove  it^  in  spite  of  Old  «  Qn  love'e  wild  wave,  no  eompaas  and 
Nick.  no  chart, 

«  Anger,  Self-love,  AmbiUon,  thirst  of  When  long  hath  tost  the  vessel  of  the 
Praise,  heart ; 

Perturb  Man's  soul  and  darken  half  his  By  Hope's  fair  gale  now  swiftly  onward 

days ;  borne. 

Envy  and  Slander,  Jealousy  and  Pride,  Now  lock'd  within  the  ieo  of  Ihneied 
On  Woman  wait,  foul  spectres  by  her  side;  Soom ; 

Yet  these,   Oh   Virtues  1    bid  you  beam  While  oft  blaek  Donbt  hangs  clondsaloQg 

more  bright,  the  sky. 

As   stars   shine  fairest  on   the  darkest  ^^^  fl<^>h  thy  llghtningi,  withering  Jea- 

night."  lousy! 

Whew!  whew!  Whew!  That  is  silly  """"  '7'"''  "^^  "^^  ^'^'  •^  ^^ 

about  the  stars.     The  simile  is  of  the  Toenter  Wedlock's  tranquil  port  at  laat.- 
kind  Canning  exemplified  in  the  fol-        «  ,    „^ ,,    , ,   *_       „      _, ,» 
lowinff  lines—  ^^  wedlock's  tranquil  port,"  we 

lowing  iines  g^^  ^  Hymen's  Bow  J."  iSohabited, 

**^9Sampson  lost  his  strength  by  cutting  gome   say— but    falsely by   the 

off  his  hair,  ^    ^    ^      ^  « serpent  discord."    Nicholas  then 

So  I  regain  my  strength-by  breathing  brings  forward  E  «*  convent  maid," 

Hampstead  air.  ^  p^^^^  by  her  confession  of  the 

On  beauty  Nicholas  writes  well,  woes  of   single   blesaednese,   that 

informing  us,  that  there  is  no  blessing  in  thia  life  like 

"  Beauty  of  love's  fair  fabric  form  the  *  *'""*^"»^ 

base."  "  '  Alas  !'  she  sighs,  '  on  me  mnst  never 

Now  "  love's  fair  fabric"  is  woman.  Affec^oT^mtfe,  or  these  cold  eyes  adore. 

Her  base,  therefore,  is  beauty— and  iVb  cherub  babe  wiU  e'er  my  fondness 
much  IS  the  bustle  made  about  it  in  claim, 

these  days.     Beauty  has  laws,  but  SmUe  in  ^y  arms,  and  Usp  a  mother'g 
no  certahi  code.  name  : 
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Bat  hert  U  hurrtn  $orrow  mast  I  dwell, 
Jtfj^  eouck  eold  iUnu,  my  world  •  dreary 
cell/  " 

What  a  coatratt  to  this  other  pic- 
ture I 

**  Girt  by  h  silent  Hymeneal  band, 


6d7 

all  the  wisdom  and  wit  in  this 
"Essay  on  Woman."  The  subject 
would  scarcely  seem  to  be  exhausted; 
and  we  thiuk  we  shall  try  our  own 
hand  on  it  one  of  these  days — imme- 
diately  after   the   adjournment,  or 


Before  the  alur  Ciare  and  Ivor  stand ;        prorogation,  or  dissolution  of  Par- 
He  looks  to  haa?*n,  and  now,  in  joy  and     liameDt 

pride, 
Surreys  the  dauling  beaattes   of   his 

bride. 
Her  eyes,  like  violets,  droop  in  timid 

grace. 
Her  modest  thoughts  send  crimson  to 

her  face ; 
How  softly-sweet  she  breathes  her  vows 

of  love ! 
Angels   might   stoop   and   listen  from 

above  i 
He  scarce  can  hear  or  feel,  so  lost  in 

bliss ; 
Bat  now  her  hand  of  snow  reclines  in 

his— 
The  rites  conclude  midst  smiles  and  rap- 
turous tears ! 
Prosperous  their  lot,  and  happy  be  their 

years !" 

Old  Nick — we  offer  to  bet  a  pound 
^is  like  Old  Kit-4i  Benedick.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  feelings  of  a 
Bridegroom  on  his  wedding-day. 

**  He  aoarea  can  h§ar  or  fui,  so  lost  in 
bliss." 

We  maintain  that  he  can  hear  the 
•lightest  whisper.  We  maintain  that 
he  hears  every  syllable  of  the  mar- 
riage service — and  at  some  parts  can 
scarcely  hold  down  the  beating  in 
his  breast  The  Bride  hears  too — 
his  and  her  own  heart  knocking — or 
if  that  be  too  strong  an  expression — 
going  pit-a-pat.  We  have  often  been 
^  lost  in  bliss,"  and  as  often  been 
found  again,  without  having  been 


But  here  is  a  sonnet  on  Winder- 
mere,— 

<<  Thy  calm,  romantic  beauty  who  can  see, 
The  woods  of  green  that  slope  to  kiss 

thy  tide, 
Thy  bowery  isles  that  smile  in  verdure's 
pride, 
Nor  grow  enamoured,  lovely  lake,    of 

thee? 
At  dewy  dawn  to  roam  the  moantaini 
oVr, 
That  gird  thee  'round  like  gloomy  sen- 
tinels. 
Whilst  fir  beneath  thy  purple  bosom 
swells : 
At    sultry  noon  to  seek  thy  cavem'd 

shore, 
There  woo  the  freshness  of  the  perfumed 
gale, 
List    the    wild    cascsde    murmuring 

down  thy  rocks, 
The  hum  of  bees  and  bleat  of  sportive 
flocks : 
At  eve  to  skim  thy  wave  with  noiseless 

sail. 
And  watch  Day*s  dying  radiance  fire  thy 

breast : 
Thus,  thus  to  live,  were  surely  to  be 
blest." 

We  think  we  should  know  Win- 
dermere well,  having  lived  on  its 
banks  weeks  together,  on  visits  to 
the  Professor  at  Elleray.  In  spite 
a^ain  of  Old  Nick,  we  deny  that 
Windermere  is  girded  round  with 
mountains;  we  deny,  that  at  dewy 


advertised  in  the  Hue  and  Cry ;  but  dawn,  the  mountains  are  **  gloomy 

never  so  as  **  scarce  to  feeV^    We  sentinels  ;*'  we  deny,  that  there  are 

shrewdly  suspect  that  the  feeling  is  as  many  as  one  cavern  in  her  *'  ca- 

tfae  marrow  of  the  bliss — and  that  vern'd  shore;"  we  deny  that  so  many 

to  be  lost  in  bliss  without  feeling  it,  as  one  cascade  murmurs  down  her 

seems  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  rocks ;  and  we  afiirm,  that  Old  Nick, 

our  constitution.  when  there,  must,  like  the  bride- 

We  perceive  that  one  of  the  prin-  ffroom  he  describes  at  the  halter, 

cipal  pleasures  of  a  married  man  is  nave  been  so  '*  lost  in  bliss,"  as 

to  sit  of  an  evening  in  a  woodbine  *'  scarce  to  hear  or  feel,"  or  see; 

bower  with  his  wife,  and  play  the  though  we  daresay  that,  neverthe* 

flute.    A  simpleton  never  looks  so  less,  after  **  skimming  at  even  the 

silly  and  so  sweet,  as  when  puffing  wave  with  noiseless  sail,"  he  played 

away  on  that  instrument — more  es-  such  a  knife  and  fork  as  had  seldom, 

pecially  when    double-tonguing  in  if  ever,  been,  seen  in  that  village,  to 

the  florid  style.    And  now,  we  be-  the  astonishment  even  of  the  Bow- 

lieve,  we  have  extracted  for  our  own  ness  Bass-kites, 
instruction  and  delight  in  the  Moor,        But  Old  Nick,  like  Old  Kitt,  loves 
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the  desert;  and  here  is  his  picture 
of  one,— 

"  Give  me  the  Desert,  limitless  and  lone. 

Eternity  outfigured  to  the  eye ; 

Where  Grandeur  rears  her  undivided 
throne. 

And  silence  listens  to  the  eagle's  cry  ; 

Where  the  vast  hills  seem  pillars  of  the 
sky. 

Shrine  of  sublimity !  no  bounds  control. 

Meet  for  the  worship  of  the  Deity, 

When  their  loud  hymn  the  solemn  thun- 
ders roll. 

And  lightnings  speak  His  power,  and  lift 

^.   the  awe-struck  soul." 

We  defy  a  desert  to  outfigure 
eternity.  Space  is  not  time — as  the 
poet  knew  when  he  cried, 

"  Ye  gods !  annihilate  but  space  and  time. 
And  make  two  lovers  happy." 

Having  asked  for  a  desert  ^  limit- 
less," you  should  not  add,  "  no 
bounds  control ;"  for  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum  in  the  heads  of  her  tauto- 
logical children.  Why  has  grandeur 
a  ^  throne,"  and  sublimity  only  a 
«  shrine  ?"  It  will  puzzle  Old  Nick 
to  give  ''  the  retfSon  why."  Is  a 
desert,  in  thunder  and  ligbtniog, 
more  ''meet  for  the  worship  of  the 
Deity,"  than  in  calm  ?  No ;  and  what 
soul,  when  "  awe-struck,"  was  ever 
**  lifted"  by  what  laid  it  prostrate  ? 

But  what  is  this  hard  in  our  other 
breeches'-pocket  ?  ^  Lyric  Leaves, 
by  Cornelius  Webbe."  The  little 
volume  opens  of  its  own  accord,  at 
Summer  Moming.  Ho !  ho  I  we  see 
at  a  glance  that  he  is  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  person ;  that  he  has  feeling  and 
fancy -^an  eye  and  a  heart  for  nature. 
It  is  pleasant,  here  in  this  lone  high 
rude  moor,  to  peruse  poetry  breaUi- 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  lonely  cultivated 
lowlands,  as  they  are  sleeping  in  the 
unlabourin^  and  leisureful  hour  of 
noon.  It  smks  "  like  music  on  our 
heart" 

Mr  Webbe  has  studied  Cowper  and 
Wordsworth.  And  he  not  only  un- 
derstands their  spirit,  but  has  learn- 
ed, in  his  worship,  to  make  it  his 
own,  and  on  it  to  look  at  the  same 
nature  that  gave  them  their  inspira- 
tion. He  borrows  no  words  from 
them — yet  h\h  language  is  coloured 
by  the  breath  of  theirs;  he  borrows 
no  images  from  them,  yet  his  descrip- 
tions are  interfused  with  the  same 
feelings  as  theirs;  he  borrows  no 
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subjects  from  them,  butloo^e  with 
his  own  eyes  over  external  beug, 
and  intothe^'moodsof  his  own  mind," 
he  selects  the  same  or  umilar  things 
and  thoughts  as  theirs;  and  thb  it 
is,  rationally  speaking,  to  belong  to 
the  same  school  as  theirs— he  being 
a  docile,  apt,  and  loving  pupil,  the? 
being  learned,  wise,  and  humane 
masters.  Nor  is  Cornelius  the  less 
original,  because  he  is  taught  of  inch 
teachers.  Thej,  too,  had  theirs— 
Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser, 
and  the  other  illustrious  sons  of  im- 
mortal song.  And  these  had  also 
theirs — for  high  and  low  all  belong 
to  one  school — the  school  of  nature 
— a  Sabbath  as  well  as  week-day 
school — and  the  Teadiers  are  the 
gracious  Muses. 

We  shall  be  happy  when  we  haTe 
built  it  to  see  Mr  Webbe  at  Tor  (Cot- 
tage— should  he  visit  Scotland  before* 
then,  at  Buchanan  Lodge.  We  be- 
lieve he  lives  in  ''  city  or  suburban,"  | 
and  we  have  been  rather  unciriliy  / 
told,  that  some  dozen  years  ago  we  jC^ 
called  him  Cockney.  We  hare  no 
recollection  of  that  most  ^evous  of- 
fence ;  but  this  we  know,  tiiough  it 
may  appear  both  )Miradozical  and 
heterodox,  that  among  Cockneys  are 
many  thousands  of  excellent  men, 
women,  and  children.  Almost  all 
people  wax  Cockneyish  as  they  get 
old;  and  we  freely  confess  here, 
where  there  are  none  to  overbear  us 
but  these  Tors,  and  they  will  be 
mum,  that  we  are  conscious  of  a 
creeping  Cockneytication  over  our 
character.  Yes,  Christo^er  North 
— hear  it,  ye  Heavens !  and  give  ear, 
thou  Earth  !  is  a  Cockney !  We  shall 
return  Mr  Webbe's  visit ;  and  hope 
it  will  be  at  the  house-warming  of 
"  Fancy's  Home."  At  present  it  is 
a  very  pretty  poem. 


« 


FANCY  S  BOMS. 

**  My  cot  should  stand  in  somcloiw  dale ; 
ltd  windows,  brightening  with  the  But, 
Should  bear  the  wakeful  Nightingale 
M^Iien  every  song  but  her's  has  ceased. 
And  there  should  be,  to  hear  it  too, 
A  heart  all  tenderness  and  truth, 
And  eyes  that  shine  like  morning-dew, 
And  lips  of  love,  and  looks  of  youth. 


« 


My  cot  should  have  a  garden  boirer, 
With  fruit  and  flowers,  for  bud  and  bee. 
To  balm  and  freshen  eveniog^s  hoar, 
And  fill  the  air  with  frsgrancy  i^r- 
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And  ther«  my  Mary's  barp  shonld  rio^  birds  that  seem  not  to  hate  nor  to 

'Sireat  tones  that  make  the  pulses  thrill,  be  unhappy  in  confinement,  but  hang- 

Tbe  heart  unoMuoloualy  to  sin;,  ing  by  beak  or  claws,  to  be  often 

AndasunconscioiislytostiU.  playing    with  the   glittering  wires 

—•to  be  amusing  themselves,  so  it 

"  A  little  lake,  nor  loud  nor  deep,  geems,  with  drawing  up,  by  small 

^oold  from  my  door  to  dbuoce  spread,  enginery, their  food  iSid  drink,  which 

Where  we  mvht  hear  the  light  ash  leap,  ^^^    sickens,    however,    on    their 

?^T. 'k*",^      LI       ^ 'Ti,  stomachs,  till,  with  ruffled  plumage. 

And  it  should  sleep  between  two  hills,  ^^             ^       ^     ^  .    ^^e  morning 

Shut  from  the  sweeping  storm*s  career,  \'S^  ^^  ♦u^:    v«  i,      — '.iT    ,      "    g 

Calm  a.  the  heart  wheS  laughter  stills  J^^^^  ^^  their  backs.  With  clenchefl 

And  bright  as  joy's  delicious  tear.  fceUnd  neck  bent  as  if  twisted,  o^ 

"        "*  '  scribbled  sand,  stone«dead.    There 

«  And  there  my  little  whlte-sailed  boat,  T?"  «?^  Pa*®  youths,  boys  almost 

Should  lie  in  golden^nded  cove,  lj«^e  ginf » J©  delicate  looked  they  m 

Or  on  the  silver  waters  float,  that  hot  infected  air,  which,  ventilate 

Freighted  by  Beauty  and  glad  Love,  It  as  you  will,  is  never  felt  to  breathe 

And  thus  might  we  laugh,  sing,  and  play,  on  the  face  like  the  fresh  air  of  li- 

And  let  the  months  like  minutes  wing ;  berty,~once  bold  and  bright  mid- 

And  life  be  all  a  ftummer*s  day,  shipmen  in  frigate  or  first-rater,  and 

And  death  a  dark,  but  dreadless  thing  !*'  saved  by  being  picked    up  by  the 

boats  of  the  ship  that  had  sunk  her  by 
What  has  become — ^we  wonder-^  one  double-shotted  broadside,  or  sent 
of  Dartmoor  Prison  ?  During  that  her  in  one  explosion  splintering  into 
long  war  its  huge  and  hideous  bulk  the  sky,  and  splashing  into  the  sea,  in 
was  filled  with  Frenchmen — aye— >  less  than  a  minute  the  thunder  silent, 
'*  Men  of  all  climes— attached  to  none—  and  the  fiery  shower  over  and  gone, 
were  there;*'  — ^there  you  saw, such  lads  as  diese, 
—a  desperate  race— robbers  and  who  used  almost  to  weep  if  they  got 
reavers,  and  mfiians  and.  rapers,  notduly  the  dear-desired  letter  from 
and  pirates  and  murderers  —  min-  sister  or  sweetheart,  and  when  they 
gled  with  the  heroes  who,  fired  by  did  duly  get  it,  opened  it  with  trem- 
f  reedom,  had  fought  for  the  land  bling  fingers,  and  even  then  let  drop 
of  lilies,  with  its  vine-vales  and  some  natural  tears — there,  we  say, 
'*  hills  of  sweet  myrtle*'— doomed  to  you  saw  them  leaping  and  dancing 
die  in  captivity,  immured  in  that  with  gross  gesticulations  and  horrid 
doleful  mansion  on  this  sullen  moor,  oaths  obscene,  with  grim  outcasts 
There  thousands  pined  and  wore  from  nature,  whose  moustachio'd 
away  and  wasted,  wnen  at  last  *'  hope,  mouths  were  rank  with  sin  and  pol- 
that  comes  to  all,"  came  not  to  them  lution — monsters  for  whom  hell  was 
—and  when  not  another  groan  re*  yawning — their  mortal  mire  already 
mained  within  the  bones  of  their  possessed  with  a  demon.  There, 
breasts^theygave up theghost.  Young  wretehed,  woe-begone,  and  wearied 
heroes  prematurely  old  in  baffled  out  with  recklessness  and  desperation, 
passions — ^life's  best  and  strongest  many  wooed  Chance  and  Fortune, 
passions  that  scorned  to  go  te  sleep  who  they  hoped  might  yet  listen  to 
but  in  the  sleep  of  death.  These  their  prayers  — and  kept  rattling  the 
died  in  their  golden  prime.  With  dice— damning  them  that  gave  the 
them  went  down  into  unpitied  and  indulgence — even  in  their  cells  of 
unhonoured  graves— for  pity  and  punishment  for  disobedience  or  mu- 
honour  dwell  not  in  houses  so  haunt-  tiny.  There  you  saw  some,  who,  in 
ed — veterans  in  their  iron  age— some  the  crowded  courts,  "sat  apart  re- 
self-smltten  with  ghastly  wounds  tired,"  — bringing  the  practised  skill 
tbat  let  life  finally  bubble  out  of  si-  that  once  supported,  or  the  native 
ne  wy  neck  or  shaggy  bosom— or  the  genius  that  once  adorned  life,  to  bear 
poison-bowl  convulsed  their  giant  on  beautiful  contrivances  and  fan- 
limbs  into  uoquivering  rest.  Yet  cies  elaborately  executed  with 
there  you  saw  a  wild  strange  tumult  meanest  instruments,  till  they  ri- 
of  troubled  happiness — which,  as  vailed  or  outdid  the  work  of  art  as- 
you  looked  into  its  heart,  was  trans-  sisted  by  all  the  ministries  of  science, 
figured  into  misery.  There  volatile  And  thus  won  they  a  poor  pittance 
spirits  fluttered  in  their  cage,  like  wherewithal  to  purchase  some  little 
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comfort  or  luxury,  or  ornament  to 
their  persons ;  for  vaoitf  had  not  for- 
saken some  in  their  ruitjr  squalor,  and 
they  sought  to  please  her  their  mis- 
tress or  their  bride.  There  you  savr 
accomplished  men  conjuring  before 
their  eyes,  on  the  paper  or  the  can- 
vass, to  feed  the  looi^tngs  of  their 
souls,  the  tights  and  the  shadows  of 
the  dear  days  that  far  airaywrere  beau- 
tiffing  some  sacred  spot  of  **  ia  belle 
J?faitc0"— perhaps  some  festal  scene, 
for  love  in  sorrow  is  still  true  to  re- 
membered joy,  where  once  with 
youths  and  maidens, 

"  Thsy  led  the  dsooa  bsslds  ths  mniw 
muring  Loire." 

There  you  heard — ^and  hushed  then 
was  all  the  hubbub — some  clear  sil- 
ver voice,  sweet  almost  as  woman's, 
yet  full  of  maahood  in  its  depths, 
singing  to  the  gay  guitar,  touch- 
ed, though  the  musician  was  of  the 
beat  and  noblest  blood  of  France, 
with  a  master's  hand,  "  La  belle  Ga- 
brielle!*'  And  there  might  be  seen 
in  the  solitude  of  their  own  abstrac- 
tions, men  with  minds  that  had  sound- 
ed the  profounds  of  science,  and 
seemingly  undisturbed  by  all  that  cla- 
mour, pursuing  the  mysteries  of  lines 
and  numbers — conversing  with  the 
harmonious  and  lofty  stars  of  heaven, 


Too  well  remembered  ?  Exile !  think  no 

more. 
There's  madness  in  the  enp  that  memoiy 

holds 
To  thy  inebriate  lip  ! 

Tet  rise  they  will. 
Dear  visions  of  thy  hom^  I  The  birds  win 

ting. 
The  streams  will  flow,  the  grass  will  wav^ 

the  flowers 
Will  bloom,  and  tbroqgh  the  leafage  of  the 

wood 
The  blue  smoke  carl ;  thy  eot  is  tfaere^ 

thy  cot, 
Poor  Exile !  and  the  secret  mighty  power. 
The   Local  Love,  that    o^er   the    wide- 

spread  earth 
Binds  man  to  one  dear,  cherished,  sacred 

spot, 
His  home,  is  with  thy  spirit^  and  will  oft 
Throw  round  its  dear  enefaantmeDts,  asd 

awake. 
For  distant  scenes  beloved  the  deep-felt 

sigh, 
And  prompt  th'unbidden  tear. 

Oh  t  who  that  6ng9 
A  eaptive's  chain,  would  feel  bis  soul  re- 
freshed. 
Though  scenes  like  those  of  Eden  should 

arise 
Around  his  hated  cage !    But  hen  green 

youth 
Lost  all   its  fireshnesi^  manhood  all  its 

prime. 
And  age  sank  to  the  tomb,  ere  Peace  her 

trump 


deaf  to  all  the  discord  and  despair  of    Exulting  blew;  and  still  upon  the  eve. 


earth.  Orreligious  still  ever  more  than 
they,  for  those  were  mental,  these 
spiritual,  you  beheld  there  men, 
whose  heads  before  their  time  were 
becoming  grey,  meditating  on  their 
own  souls,  and  in  holy  hope  and 
humble  trust  in  their  Redeemer, 
if  not  yet  prepared,  perpetually  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  worla  to 
cornel 

Here  is  a  lament  for  young  Au- 
gustin. 

'*  Farewell,  France  t 
The    captive  sigh*d,  as  for  the  gentle 

breeze 
Of  balmy   Provence,  loudly  round  him 

howl'd 
The  chill,  moist  gale  of  Dartmoor.  Where 

are  now 
The  blushing  bowers,  the  groves  with 

fruitage  hung 
Voluptuous,  the  music  of  the  bough 
From  birds  that  love  bright  climes,  the 

perfume^  morn, 
The  golden  day,  the  visionary  eve,- 
The  walk,  the  interchange  of  souly  too 

well. 


In  dead  monotony,  at  morn,  noon,  eve^ 
Arose  the  Moor,  the  Moor  t 
But  now  terrific  rumours  reach'd  bis  esr 
Of  fierce  commotions,  insurrections,  feuds 
Intestine,  making  home  Aceldama. 

Men  became 
Brutal,  infuriate  ;  from  the  scaffold  thriird 
The  female  shriek,  and  (O  eternal  shame 
To  France  !)  within  the  deep  and  gaify 

wave 
They  sank,  all  wildly  mix'd,  the  son,  the 

sire, 
The  mother,  and  the  gentle  vtrgfn,  all 
In  one  dark  watery  grave  I 

And  she  was  one, 
The  hapless  Genevieve,  on  whom  the 

surge 
Had  thus  untimely  closed  I   Her  k)ver 

beard. 
Silently,  sternly,  beard  the  blasting  tale. 
And   wept  not;    never  more   refreshing 

tears 
Moitten*d  his  eyelids,  and  with  desperate 

seal 
He  nourishM  his  despair,  till  on  faia  heait 
The  vulture  of  consumption  gnaw'd  I 

He  sleeps 
Beneath  yon  hillock  $  not  a  stone  zecords 
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Where  poor  Anguatin  rests ;  yet  there  ii 

one 
Who  knows  the  spot,  and  often  tarns  aside 
Lone  wandering  o^er  the  bleak  and  silent 

Moor, 
To  Tiew  the  stranger's  graye  t*' 

Is  that  Crockeni  Tor  ?  It  is.  Much 
have  maQj  antiquaries  written  about 
it,  though  but  few  have  seen  it,  and 
here  in  a  note  is  some  account  of 
the  grey  antiquity.  We  see  it  more 
distinctly  in  the  vignette — for  'tis 
within  an  inch  of  our  nose— than 
glimoiering  yonder  in  the  blue 
hazy  distance,  an  undistinguishable 
cairn- like  heap.  The  President's,  or 
Judge's  chair,  part  of  the  bench  for 
the  jurors,  and  three  irregular  steps, 
are  still  partially  visible,  but  'tis  in 
a  sad  state  of  delapidation.  'Tis  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  extant  of  old  British  manners 
—-memorial  of  the  Saxon  Witena^ 
gemot,  which,  like  the  Stannary  Par« 
aament^  was  held  in  the  open  air. 

'*  Nor  waying  cropa^  nor  leaf,  nor  flowers 

adorn 
Thy  sides,  deserted  Croekern !    Orer  thee 
The  wiode  have  ever  held  dominion;  thou 
Art  still  their  heritage,  and  fierce  they 

sweep 
Thy  solitary  hill,  what  time  the  storm 
Howls  o'sr  the  shrinking  moor.     The 

scowliog  gales 
This  moment  slumber,  and  a  dreary  calm 
Prerails,  the  calm  of  death ;  the  listless 

eye 
Tarns  from  thy  utter  loneliness*     Tet 

man. 
In  days  long  flown,  upon  the  moant*s 

high  crest 
Has  braved  the  highland  gale,  and  made 

the  rocks 
Be-echo  with  his  voice.  Not  always  thas 
Has  hover'd,  Crockem,  o'er  thy  leafless 

scalp, 
The  silence  and  the  solitude  that  now 
Oppresses  the  crush *d spirit;  for  I  stand, 
AVhere  once  the  Fathers  of  tlie  Forest  held 
(An  iron  race)  the  Parliament  that  gave 
The  forest  law.     Ye  legislators,  nursed 
In  lap  of  modem  luxury,  revere 
The  venerable  spot,  where,  simply  dad. 
And  breathing  mountain  breezes,  sternly 

sat 
The  hardy  mountain  council.    0*er  them 

bent 
No  other  dome  but  that  In  which  the 

cloud 
Sails,  the  blue  dome  ef  heaven.     The  ivy 

hnng 
Its  festoons  round  the  Tor,  and  at  the 

feet 

Of  that  rode  fabrio  piled  hy  natarti 
bloom'd 


The  heath,  flower.     Still  the  naked  hlU 

uprears 
Sublime  Itt  granite  pyramid,  and  while 
The  statusf  and  the  column,  and  the  fane 
Superb,  the  boast  of  man,  in  fisirer  clims% 
Croekern,  tlian  thine,  have  strew'd  the 

groaning  earth 
With  beauteous  ruin,  the  enduring  Tor, 
Baffling  the  elements  and  fate,  remains 
Claiming  our    rsverence,  that   proudly 

lowered 
Of  old,  above  the  Senate  of  the  Moor." 

That  Dartmoor  and  its  borders 
were  once  rather  thickly  inhabited^ 
agrees  with  tradition,  and  is  obvious 
from  the  many  remains  of  rude 
houses,  standing  singly,  but  more 
or  less  near  each  other,  generally  on 
the  sides  of  the  bills,  built  of  unr 
wrought  stones  placed  upon  each 
other,  in  the  simplest  manner,  with- 
out cement,  having  entrances,  but 
now  no  roof,and  varying  in  diameter, 
the  largest  being  about  twelve  feet. 
Fosbrook,  in  his  Architectural  Anti- 
quities, gives  the  representation  of 
a  dwelling  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
which  corresponds  with  the  remains 
on  the  moor.  We  agree  with  the 
annotator  on  this  poem,  (is  it  the 
author  or  his  ingenious  son  ?)  that 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  as  some  have 
supposed,that  these  small  andincon- 
▼enient  houses  were  used  for  pen- 
ning sheep,  and  preserving  them  dur- 
ing the  night  from  wild  beasts.  We 
believe  with  him  that  they  were  the 
residences  of  shepherd  men.  The 
Britons  retiring  before  the  Romans 
who  evidently  iiad  permanent  foot- 
ing both  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
found  a  place  of  shelter  in  Dartmoor. 
And  there  are  manv  erect  stones, 
some  inscribed,  and  some  not,  on 
and  near  the  moor,  which  he  conjeC' 
tures  plausibly  might  have  been 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Athelstane's  victorious  advance 
when  he  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  all  Britain,  after  having  driven 
the  natives  across  the  Tamar,  at  a 
time  when  Cornwall  and  Anglo-Cor- 
nubia,  (under  the  heptarchy,)  com- 
prehended half  of  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter, Totnees,  and  all  westward. 

Many  an  old  remain  would  lose 
ninety. nine  parts  of  its  hundred 
Druid  power  over  us,  did  we  know 
for  certain  that  a  Druid  had  ever 
brained  there  a  human  victim^  on 
the  stone  of  sacrifice.  'Tis  right 
to  write  all  sorU  of  things  about 
all  sorts  of  ruins.  No  fear  of  as- 
certaining the  truth.  They  are  en- 
veloued  m  RlimmerioRSy  if  w\  la 
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glooms;  and  therefore  are  they  haunt-  hymn  of  inarticulate  joy  wide  over 

ed.     All  the  thin  ghosts  of  buried  the  whole  wilderness  i  But  intoisely 

generations  would  go,  if  they  thought  listening,  we  perceive  that  it  has  fine 

we  knew  in  what  age  they  had  drop-  modulations  in  its  melody ;  for  it  is 

ped  the  dust  They  inhabit  oblivion;  the  voice  of  streams,  and  each  is 

and  to  them  it  is  oblivion,  when  Uie  singing,  with  a  somewhat  different 

Past  mocks  the  living  with  the  faint  voice,  Uie  same  serene  tune,  accom- 

Apparition  of  Time  who  is  now  their  panied  with  a  "  stilly  sound"  even 

Monarch,  having  succeeded*  nobody  more  etherial,  which  can  be  lathing 

knows  when,  to  Death.     But  the  else,  surely,  than  one  echo  compo- 

Poet  peoples  those  huts  on  the  moor  sed  of  many  echoes,  some  of  them 

— those  roofless  huts,  with  their  feeble  wild  and  sweet,  from  the  mystery  of 

walls,  solitary,  and  decayed  amid  the  the  Tors.  We  can  dream  down  etxh 

silent  flight  of   ages — he    peoples  desert-bom  from  source  to  sea. 

them  with  the  fierce  Danmoifii— >  Not  one  of  them  all  tripe  it  more 

giving  the  phantoms   both—*'  local  deftly,    "  on  light  fantastic    toe," 

abitation  and  a  name."  while  yet  in  his  childish  elee  among 

*'  With  filial  awe  ^^®  moorlands,  than  the  Teign  ;  not 

I  stand,  where  erst  my  brave  forefathers  o^»«  ?/  t)>em  all  sooner  flows  into  a 

gtood,  statelier  beauty — among  wooded  hills 

Where  now  they  deep.     Ye  tboaghts  of  —or  bare  granite  rocks— till  at  High 

other  dajs !  Bridge,  near  Drewsteignton  antiqui- 

How  swiftly  do  you  crowd  upon  my  soul,  ties,  it  finds  its  way  between  moun- 


Tliote  silent  vales  have  iwarm*d  with 

human  life, 
Those  hills  have  echoed  to  the  hunter's 

voice. 
When  rang  the  chace,  the  battle  burn'd, 

the  notes 
Of  silvan  joy  at  high  festivities 
Awoke  the  soul  to  gladness.     Dear  to 

him 
His  native  hill,  in  simple  garb  attired, 
The  mountaineer  here  roam'd,  and  oft 

attained 
That  hale  and  happy  age,  which  blesses 

still 
His     vigorous    descendants,    scattered 

round 
The  moor's  cold  edge.     Detested  be  the 

hand, 
The  sacrilegious  hand,  that  would  destroy 
These  mouldering  huts,  which  time  has 

kindly  spared 
To  this  late  hour ;  and  long  from  fierce  as- 
saults 
Of  the  loud  wintry  storm,  from  whelming 

rush 
Of  mountain-torrent,  chief  from  human 

grasp 
Rapacious  be  each  sacred  pile  preserved 


tainous  ridges — and  ere  long  we  be- 
hold— 


*<  The  hoary  Cromlech  wildly 
Above  the  nameless  dead." 

Tradition  generally  magnifies  what 
it  mystifies;  but  this  Cromlech  is 
called  the  Spinster's  Rock.  It  was 
believed  that  three  spinsters,  or  un- 
married women,  erected  it  one  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  for  their  amuse- 
ment. Perhaps  they  were  the  Fates — 

"  And  near  the  cdfe 
Of  the  loud  howling  stream  a  Logan 

stands, 
Haply  self-poised,  for  Nature  loves  to 

work 
Such  miracles  as  these  amid  the  depths 
Of  forest  solitudes.     Her  magio  hand 
With  silent  chisel   fashionM  the  rough 

rock, 
And  placed  the  central  weight  so  tenderly, 
That  almost  to   the   passing   breeze  It 

yields 
Submissive  motion.** 

Many  auxiliar  brooks  soon  swell 
thee,  Teign  I  into  no  unnoble  river, 
and  many  a  merry  mansion  laughs 


To  bless  his  wanderings  who  delights  to  towards  thee  on  thy  silvan  course, 

•^*1  from  lawn  bedropt  with  trees,  **  each 

From  yonder  world,  and  in  the  deepening  |n  i^^k  ^  grove."     And  we  see  thee 

w  j"**?" ...       .    ,              . .    ,      ^  passing  that  pleasant  picture  of  a 

Wmd  o'er  the  noiseless  moor  his  thought-  town,   glad,    but  not  impatient  to 

less  way.  ^^^^  dancing  on  thy  back  or  bosom, 

Hush  I   we  do,  indeed,  hear  the  with  twinkling  oar  or  red-dyed  sail, 

voice  of  streams.    Is  it  of  streams  ?  a  flock  of  fishing, — or  are  they  all 


A  faint,  far,  multitudinous  mur- 
mur, very  spirituiU,  as  if  the  air 
between  the  moon  and  the  moun- 
tainous clouds  were  a  living  exist- 
ence, and  awaking  from  hw  mid- 
day sleep,  were  breathing  a  grateful 


pleasure-boats  ?— in  among  the  bil- 
lows of  the  bay  that  in  its  homefelt 
quietude  hardly  seems  belonging  to 
the  sea. 

Is  it  from  the  Urn  of  Cranmere, 
the  urn  that  lies  guarded  from  the 
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^ill-ponies  leaping  like  roes,  6/ 
numj  quaking  bogs,  which  to  yentu- 
roiu  footsteps  send  up  a  long  low 
muttering  groan,   as   if  to   say,— - 

•*  Proculf  procul,  este  pro/ani  /" 

that  thou,  sweet  Dart!  dost  in 
truth  draw  thy  mysterious  birth  ? 
The  Mere  of  Cranes  I  with  its  earth- 
quake-planted pillar,  tall  as  Gog  or 
Magog  I — Well  dost  thou  deserve 
thy  name;  for  while  the  desert  above 
thee  lifts  his  Tors,  thou  art 

"  Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  Tartar** 
bow." 

But  after  a  mad  conflict  of  cataracts 
with  cliffs,  sometimes  in  the  open 
air,  and  sometimes  in  the  gloom  of 
woods,  thou  seem'st  to  take  breatii 
among  the  lovely  enclosures  near 
Holne  Chase,  and  flowing  apparently 
slow,  but  ri^illy  swift,  through  Ash- 
burton's  charming  valley,  softening 
as  if  thou  fain  would'st  linger  there^ 
Totness  rejoices  in  thy  margin  so 
beautifully  fringed  with  woods,  and 
thence,  varying  diy  character  with  a 
gay  inconstancy,  sinuous  and  insinu- 
ating as  a  serpent,  thou  expandest 
thyself  gradually  into  grandeur,  and 
with  a  good  offing  between  Berry- 
Head  and  the  Start  in  squally  wea- 
ther the  ship-boy  sees  thee  from  the 
giddy  mast  ending  thy  career  in  the 
Tee-shore  foam. 

Oh  I  that  we  had  been  bom  many 
centuries  ago,  and  had  been  a  monk 
of  Tavistock.  To  our  ears,  by  that  Ab- 
bey's mouldering  walls,  seems  now 
the  silver  Tavy  to  be  complainingly 
flowing  on ;  but  ere  long 
"  In  bays  indenting  all  the  bowery 
shore," 

he  gathers  gladness  from  mead-min- 
gled woods,  till  he  clasps  the  "  Vir- 
tuous I^idy"  in  his  arms,  and  then,  as 
if  afraid  of  her  frowns,  lays  himself 
down  wimplins;  at  her  haughty  feet 
But  lo  I  the  Walkham, 
"  Swollen  by  fresb  brooklets  from  the 
deep.seam*d  bills," 

in  twilight  gloom  is  mingling  with 
his  clearer  waters,  and  we  pause 

"  In  yonder  dome. 
Above  whose  aged  tower  tbe  leafy  elm 
Lifts  its  tali  head,   tbe  band  of  genius 

graves 
The  deathless  name  of  Elliot.     For  the 

brave 
Demand  our  homage,  and  with  pensive 

step, 
As  slow  we  follow  where  the  devious 

flood 
Allures,  with  reverence  mark  the  spot— « 

spot 
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Where  erst,  all  danger  patt,   in  silvan 

scene. 
Reposed  immortal  DaAKx." 

Buckland  Abbey !  A  square  mas- 
sive tower,  a  turret  in  the  court-yard, 
and  a  few  trifling  vestiges — all  that 
remains  of  the  old  structure !  wildly 
wreathed  with  the  funeral  ivy— the 
richest  we  ever  saw — mosses  and 
lichens  in  which  ages  are  softly  imbed- 
ded—a dream  of  old  undisturbed  and 
undisturbable  among  the  newnesses, 
not  ungraceful,  of  the  modern  day ! 

Son  of  the  Brave !  thyself  as  brave ! 
wilt  thou,  when  sailing  in  thy  ship 
alon^  the  Indian  seas,  (Hyacinth  on 
hyacmth,)  sometimes  remember  the 
day  we  wandered,  each  following  his 
own  fancies,  but  seldom  far  apart, 
among  the  sweet  secrecies  of  those 
many-coloured  woods  I  Here  are 
somQ  lines  that  might  almost  seem  to 
have  been  written  tor  or  by  ourselves ; 
except  that  the  fits  of  melancholy 
amid  our  mirth  were  almost  imper- 
ceptible, as  the  faint  shadows  of  the 
fleecy  clouds  on  the  sunshine  that 
kept  dancing  round  our  feet,  as  thou, 
in  the  pride  of  youthful  manhood, 
and  the  stately  strength  of  thy  prime, 
we  "  somewhat  dechned,  yet  that  not 
much,"  (oh  !  say  it  not,  "into  the  vale 
of  years  T*)  like  a  young  and  an  old 
stag  bounded  together,  along  long 
high  green  Walkham  Common,  nor 
sought  the  shelter  of  that  crowning 
grove,  though  lured  thither  by  temp- 
tation that  hath  drawn  many  men  of 
all  ages  from  the  safe  high- way  of 
love  and  fealty  to  the  image  that  in 
their  souls  they  adored  I 

"  Few  months  have  passed, 
Francisco,  since  1  wander'd  here  with 

thee. 
In  converse  sweet,  through  all  the  sum- 
mer-day ; 
How  brief  that  day !  The  bird  was  on  the 

bough, 
The  butterfly  was  kissing  every  flower. 
The  bee  was  wandering  by  with  lulling 

hum, 
And  eve  almost  unnoticed,  came,  as  still- 
We  traced  the  Tavey's  course.    The  fare- 
well song 
Of  grove  and  sky  arose ;  and,  while  those 

strains 
SwellM  on  the  ear,  the  river  lifted  high 
Her  voice  responsive.     Soon  the  lofty 

bank 
Refreshed  magnificently,  tree  on  tree 
Ascending  emulousiy  to  the  brow, 
One  noble  sheet  of  leaf,  lave  where  the 

rock 
Sbew*d  its  grey  naked  icalp.    But  swift 
on  all 
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Full  evening'iamuoiis  shade;  and  era  vre  against     the    Breakwater^     within 

stood  which   the    little   warea^     like   ao 

Where  Muristo ve  o*er  Tamar  throws  the  many  lambB,  lay  themaelvea  down 

m  »  ?.*"^*^•     ,  •  .u         .        .  **  Upon  the  anchorM  vesscra  side." 

To  hiils  Cornubian,  on  the  western  steep 

Hover'd  the  sinking  orb;  and,  as  the  But  that  Tision  will  rise  a^n,  at 

groves  our  bidding,  in  all  Ita  magnificence 

Of  Warleigh  glittered  with  his  last  fond  — and  now  we  turn  to  take  farewell 

smile,  of  the  Moor.    And  it  shall  be  in  the 

He  dyed  with  tliousand  tints  the  mingling  words  of  Garrington,  whom,  in  gra- 

floods,  titude,  we  pronounce  a  Poet— - 

And  threw  supemalglories  on  the  scene.**  « ^v    ..  ^ 

"^         °  "On  the  very  edge 

rUrtmoor !     Thou  art  the  Father  Of  the  vast  moorland,  startling  eireiyeje, 

of  Plymouth — for  thou  art  the  Father  A  shape  enormous  rises  !  High  it  towen 

of  Plym.    We  hear  thee  rushing  by  Above  the  hill's  bold  brow,  and  seen 
Sheepstore*s    Darlc-browed   rock—  from  far, 

Sheepstore,  where  is  a  cavern,  so  be-  Assumes  the  human  form  ;  a  Graaite 
lieve  the  rural  dwellers,  the  Palace  ^^^'  . 

oflhePiities— the  Devopshire  Fairies.  To  whom,  m  days  long  flows,  the  sup- 

Seats  like  those  of  art,  but  to  our  ,      pliant  knee 

eyes  liker  those  of  nature-and  a  ^"  trembling  homage  bow'd.    The  ham- 

spring  of  purest  water !    The  unagi-  „     '*5*  "*"5      ^  .      .  ^    . 

native  dark-eyed  daughters  of  DevSn  ^*^*  *«[*"^»  ™^«  connected  with  the 

never  visit  it,  with  their  sweethearts  fxsrw??     *  u  ^  •  j  \         i.-_«.  .. 

on  a  holyday,  without  leaving  some  ^^^\^T  ^  '"^''^  '""^'^ ''''  ^^^  ^ 

offering  of  moss  or  eatables  for  the  »rk-  •;«-.•.  «.r  »v-.  ilt^^-     tt         u     j 

«  Silent  People."    Beneath  the  Tor  ^'"^Ta'  *  U""-"*^ 

lies  the  village  of  the  same  name-  g^  „^ju,.  stiangely  form'd,  tantastk, 
with  ita  fine  foamy  cascade.    Then  yas^, 

comes  the  Meavy  from  that  part  of  xhe  silent  desert  throng.     'Tie  said  that 
the  Moor  where  once  stood  Siward*a  here 

Cross,  and  with  iu  tributaries  takea  The  Druid  wander'd.    Haply  have  those 
the  name  of  Plym.     There  stands  bills 

the  Dead-alive  Meavy  Oak]     Now  With  shouts  ferocious,  and  the  mmgled 
he  is  hollow- hearted — for  Time  with  shriek 

his  scythe  has  scooped  a  cavity  that  Resounded,  when  to  Jupiter  upflamed 

once  accommodated  nine  persons  at  The  human  caucomb.    The  frantic  Seer 

a  dinner  party,  but  is  now  used  as  a  There  built  his  sacred  circle ;  for  he  loved 

turf-house.    Wide  enough  to  shelter  To  worship  on  the  mountain's  breast  su- 
a  flock  of  sheep  is  .the  canopy  of  the  blime, 

lower  and  living  branches — but  the  '^^^  ^^^^  his  altar,  and  the  bending 
top  is  singed,  and  blasted,  and  bald,       .    beaven 

and  black,  save  where  the  outer  part  ^"  canopy  msgniBcent.     The  rocks 

of  the  wood  has  mouldered  off"  in  the  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  grove-^jrowned  hill  he 

stormy  rains,  and  left  a  preternatural  _.    ■cooped  to  hold 

whiteness,  which,  when  seen  glim-  ^*  '"""*  waters;  and  to  wonderiiv 
meringagainst  the  back  ground  of  a     .      crowds  .^   ^     ^,    ^ 

serene  evening  sky,  has  a  melancholy  ^^   ^^?^   ^^  '•"^'^    ^""^  *• 

aspect,  like  the  ghost   of  a  giant  rnu- "^^  ij-      t  «_    .    ^        . 

C^snowtheever.howlingcld,to  The  yielding  Logsn.    Practised  to  df 

join  the  Plym  "near  thy  bridge,  ro-  pi^eTdeceiverf,  he  swayed  the  to. 

mantle  Shaugh!"  nor  far  from  DA-  ^     .^^uck  throng  ^ 

werstone,with  Its  hawks  and  ravens  By  craftiest  stratalems;  and  (falsely  deem- 
— a  rock-mountam  spilt  by  thunder-       ^^i  --o       »       v*   »«7««««- 

w^Hfr^*"*  beautiful,  in  his  terrors,  jhe  minister  of  heaven)  with  bloodiest 

with  a  passionate  profusion  of  clasp-  rites 

iDg  ivy,  and  a  loving  flush  of  flowers  He  awed  the  prostrate  isle,  and  held  tb« 

happy  m  the  crevices  of  the  cliffs.  mind 

We  have  a  vision,  the  Lara  Bridge,  Rom  age  to   age  with  snperstitioa'i 

and  hear  the  billowy  surge  broken  spells.'* 
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A  LITTER  TO  THB  KINO  ON  THE  IRISH  CHURCH  BILL. 


SiRi— I  approach  your  Majestj 
with  all  the  deferoace  due  to  the 
poBMMor  of  the  throne,  and  to  the 
rigbtful  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. No  tuhject  of  your  Majesty 
can  feel  a  deeper  veneration  for  your 
rank  at  the  Sovereign,  or  a  more 
lojal  and  unehaken  zeal  for  the  Bup« 

rDrt  of  all  your  royal  privileges.  If 
^  now  presume  to  address  your  Ma* 
jesty  in  person,  as  the  third  estate 
and  final  voice  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Legislature,  it  is  only  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  those  privileges 
retained  in  their  full  exercise,  your 
constitutional  power  still  standing 
forth,  as  of  ola,  the  sure  refuge  to 
your  people^  and  your  throne  guard- 
ed  from  assaults,  which  no  honour- 
able or  religious  mind  can  contem- 
plate witiiout  the  strongest  abhor- 
rence and  indignation. 

A  Bill  has  been  brought  forward 
in  Parliament,  enacting  a  series  of 
changes  in  that  branch  of  the  British 
Protestant  Church  which  yet  exists 
in  Ireland.  The  Bill  has  been  brought 
in  by  your  Majesty's  Ministers.  I 
make  no  charge  against  those  Mini- 
Bters.  They  are  men  of  character, 
some  of  distinguished  name,  ail  of 
much  popularity.  In  those  they 
have  gnsat  materials  of  public  good 
and  e?il.  Their  intentions  are  in 
their  own  breasts.  They  may  be  un- 
conscious of  tiie  extent  of  their  Bill. 
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But  I  shall  tell  your  Majesty,  that  the 
simple  announcement  ot  the  measure 
has  raised  a  tumult  of  congratula- 
tion through  the  lowest  depths  of 
Jacobinism  in  the  land.  That  the 
whole  faction  of  the  hostile  to  Go- 
vernment, the  rapacious  for  plunder, 
and  the  malignant  against  religion, 
have  rejoiced  throughout  all  their 
borders.  That  the  enemies  of  your 
Majesty's  line  have  heard  it  as  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  to  awake  them 
from  their  sleep,  to  put  them  in 
array  for  the  day  of^revolt»  and 
march  to  the  assault  of  every  great 
protecting  institution  of  the  Empire. 
Those  men  are  wise  in  tiieir  gene- 
ration. They  speculate  at  a  distance 
upon  their  effect  They  do  not  strike 
in  the  first  instance  at  those  things 
which  rouse  national  alarm.  They 
leave  the  warehouses  of  the  mer- 
chant yet  untouched.  They  have 
yet  but  half  avowed  their  determina- 
tion against  the  lands  of  the  Nobles. 
They  have  not  gone  much  beyond  a 
sneer  at  the  throne  i  but  they  dig 
into  the  foundations  of  the  Church. 
There  they  lay  their  combustlbleB. 
They  call  the  people  to  look  on  and 
applaud  their  labours  in  preparing 
the  fall,  of  what  they  pronounce  the 
cumberer  of  the  land.  When  all  is 
ready  then  will  come  the  explosion ; 
the  Church  will  sink  into  tiie  gulf, 
and  tiie  whole  loosened  fabric  of 
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society  will  follow  it,  from  the  pin-  Church  :   For  what  part  of  this  pro- 

oacle  to  the  foundation.  vision  can  be  left  to  the  wandering 

By  this  faction  has  the  Bill  been  impulses  of  the  multitude ;  to  the 
received  with  shouts  of  exultation  profligate,  who  deny  all  religion ;  to 
and  revenge,  as  if  over  the  corpse  of  the  penurious,  who  refuse  all  contri- 
an  enemy.  It  has  been  instantly  hailed  button;  to  the  thoughtless,  who 
by  the  whole  body  of  traitors  to  your  shrink  from  all  memory  of  the  graver 
Majesty  and  the  State.  It  forms  the  duties  of  life ;  or  to  the  Jacobin,  who, 
triumphant  theme  of  those  Political  on  system,  rejoices  in  the  general 
Unions  which  are  already  the tjrrants  blackening  ot  all  its  obligations? 
of  the  multitude,  and  of  more  than  Leave  the  support  of  religion  to  the 
the  multitude.  The  Irish  assassin,  caprice  of  the  crowd,  and  it  is  either 
reeking  from  the  murder  of  his  coun-  perverted  by  furious  fanaticism,  or 
trymen,  receives  it  as  a  boon ;  the  lost  by  frigid  neglect ;  it  becomes  the 
Irish  Jacobin,  insulting  the  British  reflection  of  ignorant,  presumptuous. 
Legislature,  receives  it  as  a  boon ;  and  erratic  mmds,  or  it  is  famished 
the  grim  Atheist  in  his  closet,  the  out  of  the  land.  But  place  it  under 
furious  agitator  in  the  streets,  every  the  protection  of  the  State;  eive  it 
avowed  nater  of  order,  joins  in  the  solidity  of  that  public  pledge  to 
a  common  shout  of  victory.  They  its  continuance;  give  the  comma- 
regard  the  measure  as  only  a  prell-  nity  the  assurance,  that  their  sons, 
mmary,  a  promise  of  fiercer  innova-  destined  for  the  service  of  the  altar, 
tion,  sure  and  soon  to  come ;  in  their  will  not  be  cast  loose  on  the  precari- 
own  jargon,  it  is  but  a  "  means  to  an  ous  charity  of  the  people ;  that  the 
end."  Their  **  All  hail,"  but  the  first  doctrines  which  they  honour  as  the 
welcome  to  a  shape  of  blood  and  truth,  will  not  be  suddenly  ezchan- 
ruin,  a  prediction  of  its  consumma-  ged  for  the  ravings  of  fanaticism,  or 
tedcareerin  the  highest  places  of  the  the  sullen  sophisms  of  infidelity, 
land.  and  you  will  nave  a  succession  of 

The  question  of  the  uses  of  an  educated  men,  prepared  by  ^eir 
Established  Church  is  perfectly  knowledge,  by  their  principles^  and 
clear.  When  the  nation  already  has  by  the  example  of  their  predeces- 
a  Church,  and  has  to  choose  a  go-  sors;  for  the  reli^ous  teaching  of  the 
vemment^  it  naturally  chooses  a  Uo-  people.  You  will  have  a  great  Insti- 
▼emment  friendly  to  its  opinions,  tute,  ta  which  the  pious  look  up  with 
HVhere  it  has  a  Government,  and  has  reverence  for  its  sacredness,  and  the 
to  choose  a  Church,  that  duty,  like  poor  with  gratitude  for  its  benefkc- 
all  the  other  leading  duties,  devolves  tlon,  a  noble  rectifier  of  the  wander- 
on  the  Government.  The  State  ings  of  human  opinion,  by  continual- 
chooses  the  Church  fittest  for  the  ly  presenting  to  man  a  standard  of 
support  of  society,  which  is  the  first  the  highest  of  all  truth ;  and  a  noble 
purpose  of  all  Government  And  that  safeguard  of  all  Government,  by  con- 
Church  It  sustains  by  its  bounty,  by  secrating  the  state,  spirit,  and  body 
its  patronage,  and  by  its  power.    If  to  Heaven. 

the  nation  have  not  alreaay  possess-  With  an  Established  Church,  Eng- 
ed  a  religion,  the  most  necessary  act  land  has  risen  from  a  feeble  and  dis- 
of  Government  is  to  give  it  one ;  for  tracted  country  into  the  full  Tigour 
without  a  religion  no  Government  of  empire;  has  passed  from  darkness 
can  be  secure.  Fear  may  produce  a  into  light;  has  made  the  mostmanu- 
temporary  submission.  But  the  only  ficent  accumulations  of  wealth,  £u- 
solia  foundation  of  obedience  to  ropean  influence,  commanding  lite- 
Kings  is  homage  to, the  Deity.  This  rature,  undloyed  liberty,  and  pure 
homi^e  the  State  must  take  upon  it-  religion.  In  polity,  she  has  risen 
self,  tor  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  way-  from  a  field  of  civil  blood  into  the 
wardness  of  the  human  heart  The  solid  security  of  a  legitimate  and  ba- 
forms  of  this  homage  must  be  pre-  lanced  government  In  learning, 
scribed,  the  support  of  these  forms  from  a  rude  borrower  of  the  ele- 
must  be  provided  for,  a  class  of  fit-  ments  of  knowledge  from  foreigners, 
ting  Ministers  must  be  appointed  for  into  the  foremost  possessor  of  all 
the  service  of  the  altar,  and  the  in-  that  bears  the  name  of  intellectusl 
struction  of  the  people.  In  other  distinction;  and,  in  religion,  she  has 
words,  there  must  be  va  Eotfibllshed  torn  the  BuUen  robe  orRome  from 
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her  limbs,  and  stands  forth  the  cham-    to  the  secular  purposes  of  individuals 
pion  of  Christianity  to  the  world.         or  the  State,  without  bringing  down 
America  is  governed  without  an    the  heavy  curse  of  God.  This  I  shall 
Established  Church.    But  are  we  to     prove  as  I  proceed, 
compare  the  ancient  and  massive        The  question  is  disengaged  from 
fabric  of  the  British  government  with    all  difficulty  by  the  open  nature  of  its 
the  fluctuating  and  fugitive  shelter    provisions.    There  might  be  some 
under  which  American  legislation    speciousness    in   the    proposal   of 
thrust  its  head  ?  or  the  prescriptive    changes  of  form  in  the  Church,  of 
majesty  ofour  national  worship  with    more  or  fewer  dignities,  or  of  the 
the  rambling  sectarianism  of  religion    equalization   of   incomes.     On  all 
in  a  country  where  the  pulpit  is  only    these  points  a  wise  legislator,  aware 
the  more  foul  and  furious  conduit    of  the  hazards  of  all  changes  in  an- 
of  every  absurdity  of  the  brain,  or    cient   things,   would    feel    himself 
paroxjTsm  of  the  passions;  the  land    bound  to   pause   before  he  fairly 
of   camp-meetings   and  convulsion-    planted   his  foot   on  .the  perilous 
luiiretf,  of  corruption  under  the  name    ground  of  public  innovation.    But 
of  conversion,  and  of  political  raving    the  fondest  enthusiast  for  the  golden 
under  the  name  of  Scriptural  illumi-    age  of  change  cannot  be  deceived 
nation  ?  We  might  as  well  compare    now.    If  he  tread,  it  is  at  his  peril, 
the  forest  wigwam  with  the  palace.    The  pitfalllies  open  before him.Those 
or  its  tenant  with  the   sages  and    two  clauses  are  sufficient  to  lay  bare 
statesmen  of  Europe.  the  whole  transaction.  They  are  a  de- 

But  what  is  the  actual  object  of  the  clared  seizure  of  property^  which  no 
faction  ?  Is  it  the  purification  of  the  legislature  can  have  a  right  to  touch. 
Church  ?  This  they  scorn  to  assert,  except  under  those  circumstances 
They  have  the  candour  of  the  full  of  public  extremity  which  subvert 
sense  of  power.  They  have  found  all  rights  alike.  In  the  utter  famine 
no  such  word  in  their  Gallic  code  as  of  the  State,  men  may  eat  the  bread 
renovation.  Their  object,  open  and  from  the  altar.  In  the  final  battle  of 
declared,  is  to  destroy  the  Church,  the  State,  they  may  turn  the  ruins  of 
They  have  a  further  object, — parti-  the  Church  into  a  rampart  for  their 
ally  withheld,  but  on  which  their  bodies.  But  those  hours  of  terrible 
determination  is  fully  formed.  The  paroxysm  are  not  more  remote 
outcry  against  the  Church  is  only  the  trom  the  healthful  and  peaceful  ex- 
covering  of  their  warfare  against  the  istence  of  empire,  than  those  fierce 
Constitution.  They  will  use  the  rights  of  despair  from  the  present 
ruins  of  the  Establishment  to  fill  up  plunder  of  the  old  and  legitimate 
the  ditch,  and  having  broken  through  institutions  of  the  empu-e. 
the  ^nd  outwork,  they  will  have  On  this  point  I  demand,  where  ia 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  sit  down  the  public  necessity  ?  Where  is  ru- 
before  the  citadel.  Upon  your  Ma-  inous  defeat  and  the  national  bank- 
jesty's  decision  may  depend  interests  ruptcy,  or  even  the  failing  harvest  ? 
that  will  dispose  of  the  empire.  Where  any  one  of  those  public  cala« 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  mities  that  might  serve  as  a  pretext 
the  Bill.  My  business  is  with  its  spi-  for  public  plunder  ?  I  see  none.  I 
rit.  It  is  a  twofold  seizure  of  Church  look  round  the  horizon,  even  to  the 
property; — the  one  a  perpetual  tax  extremities  of  Europe — all  is  quiet. 
on  the  clergy,  from  ^Ye  to  fifteen  per  I  hear  your  Majesty's  speech  pro- 
cent;  the  other  a  perpetual  diena-  nouncing  that  you  are  on  friendly 
tion  of  the  Bishops*  lands  ;— the  terms  with  all  nations.  I  see  com- 
former,  a  burden  galling  the  neck  of  merce  as  usual  pushing  its  branches 
the  clergy  from  year  to  year  for  ever;  through  all  the  channels  of  enters 
the  oUiera  sweeping  spoil,  a  seizure  prise  In  the  world.  I  see  England 
of  property  given  for  the  exclusive  covered  daily  with  canals,  railways, 
support  of  the  Church,  holding  by  a  and  all  the  fine  inventions  that  imply 
title  as  sacred  as  that  of  your  Majes-  at  once  individual  capital  and  public 
ty's  crown,  and  much  more  ancient;  spirit.  The  bounty  of  Heaven  has 
— boUi  confiscation,  without  the  sha-  given  us  the  most  exuberant  harvest 
do w  of  a  crime;  property  torn  away  within  memory.  And  it  is  at  this 
which  was  consecrated  to  God,  and  time,  when  the  country  is  hourly 
tQtally  incapable  of  being  converted    congratulated  by  men  in  wthoritjr 
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on  her  increaaUig  strength,  that  we  nothing  but  prophecies  that  all  men 

are  called  on  to  consummate  an  act  disregard;  and  that  their  only  dls- 

which  could  be  justified  by  nothing  tinction  is  to  be  more  conspicuously 

but  the  worst  sufferings  of  the  worst  spurned. 

times^  which,  even  in  those  times.  This  faction,  the  representative  of 
could  be  safelr  done,  only  with  a  the  ignorance  of  Ireland,  comes  oTer 
solemn  determination  to  restore  the  with  it  to  confound  the  wisdom  of 
sacred  things  the  moment  that  the  England;  rouses  Ireland  to  madnesi, 
necessity  had  passed  by,  and  render  to  malce  the  madness  a  charge  agunst 
unto  God  the  things  tiiat  are  God's.  England ;  covers  Ireland  with  ctnl 
I  can  see  notfainff  in  the  natural  war,  and  then  bids  England  tiam  her 
impulses  of  your  Miyesty*s  Minis-  ear  to  the  sound ;  points  to  the  con- 
ters,  to  account  for  an  act  which  flagration,  lighted  by  its  own  hands, 
must  revolt  their  feelings  as  gentle-  in  a  country  of  suporstition,  barbi> 
men,  reffretUng  the  privations  of  gen-  rism,  and  revolt;  and  then  bids  us 
ilemen  like  themselves.  I  can  see  see,  in  the  reddenmg  boriaon,  tbe 
nothing  but  the  one  fierce  and  bitter  example  of  our  **  own  funoFal  pyre." 
faction  which  has  grown  into  fatal  Can  it  be  a  question,  whether  we 
power  in  the  State ;  which,  contempt-  are  to  resist  or  to  yield  ?  Are  we  to 
ible  In  Its  individual  members,  has  commit  the  criminal  abaurdity  of 
been  suffered  to  become  formidable  protecting  our  civil  existaaee,  by 
as  a  mass ;  and  which  now  by  a  sys-  Joining^  la  a  conspiracy  agalnal  Jl 
tem  of  perpetual  scorn  of  the  law,  civil  right ;  or  atteasptiaff  to  save 
perpetiud  aefiaace  of  principle,  and  Protestantism  in  England,  by  throw- 
perpetual  appeal  to  all  the  bad  pas-  ing  Irish  Protestantism  to  be  aaBgled 
sioBs,  carries  the  rabble  with  them,  aira  trampled  in  their  advance  lo  aa- 
aad  floods  the  land  with  roTolution.  tional  rum  ? 


This  faction  began  with  Ireland.       Your  Majesty  Is  not  Igiionmt  that 
There  they  found  the  soil  prepared    this  £sction  hM^s  you,— hatea  your 


by  a  giddy  Government,  and  a  profli-  name,— your  principles, — aad  year 

gate  superstition  ;  they  sowed  the  house  ;^is  stung  with  the  meat  fv- 

seeds  or  bloodshed,  and  left  them  to  rious  malice  at  your  SoTereignty  ;— 

the  natural  care  of  those  sure  influ-  hates  you  and  yours  aa  a  Protestant, 

enoes.    The  crop  has  duly  followed ;  as  a  Brunswick,  aa  a  amn,  and  as  a 

and  Ireland,  at  this  hour,  presents  a  King.     That  it  has  swont  oa  its  al- 

Bcene  of  misgovemment  and  misery,  tars  never  to  rest,  until  it  rooted  the 

unequalled  in  tiie  globe.    The  san-  hwt  branch  of  the  House  of  HanoTer 

Siiaary  despotism  of  Turkey  has  no-  out  of  the  Empire ;  and  that,  ibr  this 

ing  like  it;  the  barbarism  of  Rus^  purpose,  it  is  resolved  to  com^aM 

Is  civilized  to  it    The  roving  Arabs  heaven  and  earth.  Thatit  will  awear 

exhibit  a  more  reverent  respect  for  to  all  parties,  or  betray  all ;  Ikk  the 

life  and  property.     The  dweller  in  feet  of  all  Ministers,  or  menace  thesi; 

an  Indian  forest,  or  a  Tartar  wilder*  lean  down  to  the  foUiea  of  all  go- 

ness,  is  safer  in  his  house,  than  the  therings  of  the  rabble,  or  stb  tfaeu' 

Irish  landlord,  living  under  the  safe-  passions  into  frenay ;  if  it  caa  but 

guard  of  the  British  laws ;  and  even  carry  its  point^-and  that  polat  the 

fortified  withia  a  circle  of  British  downfall   of  the  Proteataatiam  of 

bayonets.  That  iisctlon  has  been  Im-  England  ;^and  as  its  preliasiaary, 

ported  among  us.    The  pilota  who  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestaat  liae 

steered  that  vessel  of  ill-omen,  are  from  the  Ewlish  throae.    That  it 

now  loudest  in  their  remorse,  for  a  will  be  totally  mdifierent  whether 

service,  at  once  the  basest,  the  most  this  be  accoDn^lished  by  foiea  or 

disastrous,  aad  the  most  mariied  by  fraud;  and  whether  its  resulta  be  to 

retributive  justice   on    their   own  send  your  dynasty  acrosa  tini  Chaa 

heads,  of  any  net  within  record,  nel,  or  through  the  grave. 

They  now  resist,  and  point  to  the  AtthbmomentitisaxBllii^iathe 

coming  ruin.     But  they  have  strip-  snare  which  it  had  laid  for  eatnp- 

Jed  themselves  of  the  alliance  of  all  ping  your  Msjesty's  Minisleia  late 

onest  men,  and  they  declaim  to  the  act^  which,  if  suffsred  to  succeed, 

winds.    The  Cassandras  who  part  it  boasts  must  strip  authOThy  m- 

with  their  vktue  for  th^r  knowledge,  stantly  of  its  whcrfe  stiwgtb  ia  Ire- 

wHl  find  that  they  have  parehased  land,  startle  erwrxProlsalnEt  ha  fia^- 
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land^  make  loyal  men  examine  the 
ffrounds  of  their  attachment  to  the 
Thronei  make  religious  men  shrink 
from  a  cause  which  seems  volun- 
taril/  to  abandon  the  path  of  all  that 
they  have  hitherto  honoured;  and 
even,  in  the  most  worldly  point  of 
view,  must  unsettle  every  feeling 
that  belongs  to  reliance  on  ancient 
right,acknowledffed  property,  blame- 
less conduct^  ana  legitimate  posses- 
sion. 

The  question  narrows  itself  to  the 
single  point  of  plunder.  The  Church 
may  be  a  fit  subject  of  regulation* 
like  every  thing  else ;  but  regulation 
is  for  improvement)  robbery  is  for 
weakness, confusion^extinction.  This 
18  beyond  the  power  of  law,  for  no 
law  can  authorize  injustice,  as  no 
scheme  of  improvement  can  succeed 
by  ruin.  The  rule  is  the  simplest  of 
all  principles.  Purify  as  we  will, 
cut  off  excrescences,  but  do  this  only 
to  return  the  sap  of  the  tree  to  the 
trunk;— do  not  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  A  wise  legislator,  instead  of 
beginning  his  chaog[e  by  the  rash  ope* 
ration  of  extinguishing  the  Indi 
Bench,  would  have  considered  what 
he  could  do  for  the  increase  of 
Christian  knowledge  among  the 
people;  he  would  have  tried  what 
was  to  be  done  by  some  more 
fitting  distribution.  His  last  expe^ 
dieni  would  be  the  destruction  of 
any  thing.  He  would  have  conri* 
dered,  whether,  in  a  land,  overrun 
by  her  hideous  crimes,  and  impuri- 
ties, and  Popery,  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  Christian  wisdom  to  strengthen 
and  multiply  the  outposts  of  Protest- 
antism; to  fix  as  many  able  men, 
with  means  and  authority  in  their 
bands,  as  he  could  find ;  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  maintaining  the  re- 
ligloB  of  truth  andloyahv,  he  would 
discover,  in  the  depth  of  that  Pagan 
darkness,  a  reason,  not  for  extin- 
guishing his  lamps,  but  for  enlarging 
and  extending  their  illumination. 

The  State  has  the  power  of  re- 
forming the  Church,  but  not  of  de- 
stroying. The  rapacitv  which  alien- 
ates the  property  of  the  Church  to 
the  uses  of  the  State,  will  be  brought 
to  a  bitter  account  for  its  crime. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  history  in 
all  lands  and  all  times.  I  shall 
look  only  to  the  annals  of  England: 
Henry  VUL  seized  the  Church  re- 
Tenoee^  aad  Ayided  targe  portieae 
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of  them  between  the  Crown  and  the 
nobles.  The  Church  which  he  had 
overthrown  was  impure.  He  had 
done  a  great  act  of  national  good  in 
its  overthrow.  But  his  rapine  sullied 
the  whole  merit  of  his  reform.— 
Cranmer,  and  the  leading  clergy  of 
the  Protestants,  supplicated  to  leave 
for  the  works  of  God  what  had  been 
consecrated  to  God.    It  had  been 

given  originally  by  holy  men  fbr 
oly  purposes.  Its  abuse  by  monks 
and  Romish  priests,  could  not  justify 
its  alienation  from  the  works  of 
mercy,  knowledge,  and  virtue.  But 
the  courtiers  were  craving,  ^e  mi- 
nisters were  wwthless,  and  the  Kinff 
was  rapacious.  Passion  and  prodi- 
gality rioted  in  tiie  spoil;  and  the 
noblest  of  all  opportunities  was 
thrown  away, — the  opportunity  of 
spreaduig  religious  Imowledge  to 
every  comer  of  tiie  realm,  llie  of-i 
fence  was  soon  and  terribly  avenged. 
From  1548  to  1547,  Henry  had  con- 
tinued his  system  of  confiscation. 
Yet  it  was  not  total.  He  had  given 
up  a  part  of  his  plunder,  from  time 
to  time^  for  the  uses  of  tiie  purified 
Church ;  he  had  even  established  six 
new  Bishoprics ;  added  Deaneriesand 
Chapters  to  eight  already  existing ; 
endowed  Professorships  in  both  the 
Universities;  and  erected  Clirist'B 
Church  and  Trinity  Colleges  in  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge.  But  he  had 
alienated  a  vast  portion ;  his  nobles 
had  grown  rich  by  tiie  poverty  of 
the  Church.  The  same  system  was 
pursued  under  the  I^otector  So- 
merset, in  the  minoriUr  of  Edward 
VI.  Somerset  himself  seized  on  a 
Deanery,  with  four  Prebendal  stalls. 
In  1553,  the  punishment  began. 

Nations  must  be  punished  in  this 
world,  for  they  have  no  future.  The 
Reformation  was  suddenly  stopped. 
The  whole  career  of  vigour,  personal 
freedom,  and  public  prosperity,  to 
which  every  man  in  England  looked 
forward,  was  covered  with  clouds* 
The  fires  of  persecution,  which  seem-* 
ed  to  have  l>een  extinguished  for 
ever,  were  suddenly  l^hted.  The 
old  religion  returned  m  ferocious 
triumph ;  every  step  that  it  trode,  was 
intheheartVbloodof  England.  Nine 
thousand  of  the  clergy  were  deprired 
of  tiieir*  benefices ;  eleven  bishops 
were  degraded ;  crowds  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  England  were  driven 
inio  exile;  aad,  by  Lord  Clef eadon's 
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account,  nearly  eight  hundred  peo-  at  an  end,  for  pluralities  havegrown 
^le,  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  suf-  out  of  the  want  of  habitation  tor  the 
fered  mBrtyrdoni.  The  Reformation  rlergjr.  The  people  would  not  have 
was  thus  vitiated  by  the  crimes  of  its  had  to  traverse  miles  acrosa  the 
founder,  and  the  participation  of  his  country  to  find  a  place  of  worship, 
people.  Its  career  from  that  hour  or  not  worship  at  all.  They  would 
was  a  struggle  for  fiftj  years.  The  have  had  a  church  at  tbeir  doon. 
poverty  of  the  Church  deprived  il  of  We  should  not  have  seen  an  Esta- 
the  power  of  being  a  public  benefac-  blishment,  in  which  three-fourths  of 
tor.  Education  languished.  The  the  clergy  are  little  above  the  pea- 
people,  left  by  the  scanty  revenues  sants  round  them,  or  four  thousand 
oftheChurch  to  the  chance  liberality  livings  under  a  hundred  pounds  a- 
of  the  country,  lost  the  knowledge  year,  with  deductions  for  taxes  and 
which  the  Church  would  have  re-  fees,  diminishing  even  that  pittance 
joiced  to  give,  had  it  been  enabled  to  by  a  fourth.  We  should  not  see  t 
more  than  exist  Even  the  princely  crowd  of  the  orphans  of  those  gen« 
spirit  of  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  seek  tlemen  daily  driven  to  find  ueir 
in  severity  an  expedient  against  the  common  education  in  public  chari* 
evils  that  followed  the  confiscation  ties,  and  scattered  through  the  most 
of  the  Church  Estates  and  the  Esta-  obscure  and  menial  employments  of 
blishment  Instead  of  being  the  great  the  most  obscure  trades,  instead  of 
support  of  the  poor,  the  rounder  of  emulating  the  attainments  of 'Uie  class 
hospitals,  the  munificent  mother  of  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  giving 
the  whole  system  of  national  charity  the  contribution  of  their  hereditary 
was  stricken  into  pauperism.  learning  and  piety  to  tiie  nation. 

The  punishment  was  not  yet  com-  The  Puritans  appealed  to  the  po- 

plete.    Out  of  the  pauperism  of  the  pular  passions.     The  King,  in  nis 

Church  grew  Puritanism.    The  Es-  extremity,   appealed    to    ue  Esta- 

tablished  clergy,  ground  to  the  dust  blished  clergy.     They  were  loyal, 

by  the  difficulties  of  life,  were  unable  but  they  were  now  powerless.    As 

to  overthrow  this  new  and  violent  Mary  had  been  riusea  to  acounre  the 
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incursion,  alike  on  the  Church  and  Reformation,  Cromwell  was 
the  Government,  and  the  new  repub-  to  crush  the  throne, 
licanism  of  religion  prevailed.  If  In  all  lands,  the  confiscator  has 
the  ancient  revenues  had  been  left,  been  punished.  The  scourge  may 
England,  three  hundred  years  ago,  have  been  laid  on  by  different  hands, 
would  have  been  the  most  learned,  but  the  blood  has  alike  followed  the 
intelligent,  and  powerful  nation  that  blow.  Fifty  years  ago,  Joseph  the  Se- 
the  earth  has  seen.  The  Church  cond of  Austria confiscatedthe lands 
would  have  planted  acollege  in  every  of  some  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
county,  would  have  endowed  found-  Austrian  Netherlands ;  the  revenues 
ations  for  the  support  of  learning  were  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
in  its  earlier  stages,  and  have  made  state.  The  monasteries  may  hare 
provision  for  the  continued  support  been  useless,  indolent^  or  even  im- 
of  those  learned  men,  who  have  been  pure,  but  their  wealth  was  not  cri- 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  minal;  and  its  first  tad  last  designs- 
driven  to  perish  in  obscure  heart-  tion  should  have  been  to  the  service 
breaking  labours  for  their  daily  of  Heaven,  by  giving  knowledge  and 
bread.  Germany  at  this  hour  owes  teaching  virtue.  It  went  to  clerks 
almost  the  entire  of  her  literary  dis-  and  secretaries,  to  squadrons  of 
tinctions  to  those  numerous  little  horse,  and  battalions  of  infantry.  The 
annuities  and  provisions  attached  to  crime  was  instantly  smitten.  Politi- 
her  courts  and  cathedrals  for  learn-  cians,  in  their  shortsightedness,  can 
ed  men ;  provisions  totally  wanting  see  nothing  but  what  lies  on  the 
in  England,  except  in  the  Fellowships  ground  at  their  feet.  To  other  men, 
of  her  Colleges,  scanty  and  few  as  the  Heaven  is  spread  above  their 
they  are.  The  Establishment,  unde-  heads,  and  they  see  in  its  signs  the 
spoiled,,  would  have  built  a  place  of  shapes  of  vengeance  for  the  guilt  of 
worship  in  every  parish,  with  a  resi-  men.  A  furious  insurrecUon  arose 
dence  which  would  ensure  the  pre-  in  the  Netherlands  ,•  not  a  monkish 
sence  of  a  clergyman.  All  that  is  tumult  for  monkish  injuries,  but  a 
evil  in  pluralities  would  have  been  Jacobm  determination  to  abjuie  all 
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authority.  The  Emperor  found  him- 
self suddenly  plunged  into  war,  and 
war  with  his  own  subjects,  whose 
victory  and  defeat  were  equally  and 
hourly  draining  the  national  blood. 
But  a  new  enemy  soon  rushed  into 
the  field.  Republican  France  threw 
her  sword  into  the  scale;  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  appanage  of  Austria 
for  almost  three  centuries,  were  cut 
away  from  her  for  ever. 
Another  memorable  instance  stands 
'  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  to  teach 
her  sovereigns  wisdom.  The  first 
act  of  the  French  Revolution  was  to 
seize  upon  the  property  of  the 
Church.  Are  we  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample, at  the  risk  of  her  punish- 
ment ?  Is  England  prepared  to  un- 
dergo the  long  agonies  of  France  ? 
Are  her  nobles  ready  for  exile,  her 
people  for  her  chains  and  the  con- 
scription ;  her  palaces  for  the  revel- 
ry of  her  Mob,  and  her  Churches  for 
the  pollutions  of  Jacobinism  ?  The 
form  of'  her  vengeance  may  be  dif- 
ferent, but  justice  will  not  sleep, 
and  if  England  lay  but  a  finger  on 
the  consecrated  property,  heavy  will 
be  her  visitation,  and  the  heavier  for 
her  warning,  for  her  experience,  and 
for  her  consciousness  of  the  guilt  of 
the  sacrilege.  If  the  Irish  Church  is 
given  over  to  the  plunder  of  its  ene- 
mies, the  punishment  will  come,  and 
woe  be  to  the  nation  that  abets  the 
guilt  and  shares  the  spoil. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
Ireland  is  full  of  the  same  moral.   It 
shows   us    the  noblest  effort  ever 
made  to  introduce  light  and  religion 
into  the  body  of  a  nation  frustrated 
by  the  spirit  of  spoil.    It  shows  us 
the  punishment  inflicted  in  retribu- 
tion, and  it  assigns  the  cause  why 
Ireland  has  been  for  the  last  three 
centuries  a  source  of  toil,  anxiety, 
waste,  and  weakness  to  England,  if 
she  is  not  finally  destined  to  be  her 
ruin.   The  Reformation  fixed  its  foot 
in  Ireland  about  nine  years  before 
the  death  of  Henry  the  Eiehth.    It 
made*  way  rapidly  through  the  coun- 
try.   The  Romish  superstitions  dis- 
appeared before  it.    The  power  of 
the  Pope  was  trampled  under  its 
step.    It  went  on  like  the  ori||;inal 
revelation,  strong  in  its  simplicity, 
more  highly  adorned  in  its  naked- 
ness than  the  pompous  and  embroi- 
dered superstition  that  it  came  to 
displace  or  to  purify.    It  went  on 
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with  the  nation  followinj}  in  its  train, 
till  it  took  possession  ofthe  temple, 
and  signalized  at  once  its  spirit  and 
its  power,  by  driving  out  the  money- 
changers,  the  old  hereditary  mono- 
poly that  had  used  holiness  only  as 
a  cover  for  usurpation.    The  house 
of  God  was  a  den  of  thieves  no  more. 
A  few  years  would  have  spread  the 
Reformation  from  end  to  end  of  the 
island,  but  its  progress  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  royal  rapacity.   The  king- 
laia  his  hands  on  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.    Henry  had  a  right  to  over- 
throw the  Romish  hierarchy  as  a 
corruption  of  religion;  he  had  no 
right  to  alienate  its  property  from 
the  service  of  all  religion.    The  Ro- 
mish priesthood  had  been  corrupt 
stewards,  and  they  deserved  to  be 
stripped  of  their  stewardship.    But 
the  guilt  of  the  servants  could  not 
criminate  the  estate.    It  was  given 
for  the  purposes  of  God,  it  had  been 
abused  to  the  purposes  of  the  priest ; 
and  now,  instead  of  being  restored  to 
its  original  sacredness,  it  was  abused 
to  the  purposes  of  the  king.    The 
rapacity  which  had  broken  short  the 
strength  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land proceeded  the  greater  lengths 
of  power,  safe  from  public  scrutiny, 
in  an  island  little  regarded  by  the 
English  Parliaments  or  people.  One- 
half  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  con- 
verted Church  was   seized.     The 
crown  confiscated  to  its  own  use,  or 
that  of  its  dependents,  five   hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  rectories,  with 
one.hundred  and  eighteen  addiUonal 
parishes,   in  all,   six  hundred  and 
eighty  parishes  !    The  great  nobles, 
their  relatives,  every  man  who  com- 
manded influence  with  the  Govern- 
ment, rushed  to  this  general  distri- 
bution of  sacrilege.  The  tithes,  alien- 
ated to  laymen,  amounted  to  three 
hundred   thousand  pounds    a-yearl 
But  rapacity  did  not  stop  here.    A 
fresh  seizure  was  made  of  the  glebe 
lands.    They  were  still  able  to  fur- 
nish a  meal  for  those  wholesale  de- 
vourers.   They  seized  \x^oxk  fourteen 
hundred  and  eighty  glebes  I    A  curse 
fell  instantly  upon  the  transaction. 
The  Reformation  suddenly  stopped 
— it  was  all    but  strangled  in  the 
birth.     The  Protestant  clergy,  the 
stronghold  of  English  allegiance,  de- 
cayed out  of  the  land,  or  struggled 
for  a  meagre  and  failing  subsistence. 
The  churches  fell  into  ruin ;  vast  di%< 
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trictfl  were  left  without  education, 
without  protection,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
religion.  English  feelings  died ;  fu- 
rious animosities  rose  up  in  their 
place.  The  English  language  was 
again  superseded  by  the  didect  of 
the  country.  The  Romish  supersti- 
tions again  flooded  the  land,  pervert- 
ing all  Its  admirable  powers  into  the 
materials  of  national  ruin ;  degrading 
its  courage  into  ferocity,  its  feelings 
into  savage  revenge;  its  allegiance 
into  a  wfld  clanship  of  blood  and 
plunder;  its  ability  into  the  subtle- 
ties and  stratagems  of  obscure,  but 
perpetual  and  sanguinary  rebellion. 
The  whole  tempest  fell  upon  the 
unhappy  victims  of  royal  rapacity 
with  a  weight  of  ruin  unexampled  in 
the  records  of  Europe.  The  Refor- 
mation, the  cause  or  truth  and  Eng- 
land, perished  under  the  knife.  Mas- 
sacre was  the  retribution  on  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  nation,  which  had 
rioted  in  the  spoils  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  immediate  sufferers 
were  the  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  but 
the  blow  fell  deepest  upon  England. 
The  pangs  of  the  murdered  were 
soon  done.  But  the  lasting  ven- 
geance was  on  that  Government,  and 
that  country  to  which  Ireland,  from 
that  hour  to  this,  has  been  a  source 
of  restless  anxiety;  a  refuge  for 
every  desperate  principle,  the  fort- 
ress of  a  religion  hostile  to  her  be- 
lief, and  to  her  allegiance ;  a  port  for 
the  sails  of  every  enemy ;  an  open 
province  for  the  career  of  every 
fierce  passion  and  envenomed  con- 
spiracy; disaffection  growing  with 
Its  growth,  until  we  reckon  the  le- 
vies of  rebellion  by  millions,  and 
hear  from  two  thousand  darkened 
altars  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  Eng- 
hmdr 

Or  let  us  look  to  a  single  instance 
in  this  long  history  of  wretchedness, 
the  results  of  a  single  crime ;  a  single 
feature  in  the  physiognomy  where  lUl 
IS  convulsion.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  Irish  Parliament 
committed  a  new  act  of  spoliation  in 
the  Irish  Church.  In  the  lapse  of 
years  the  chief  part  of  thejand  had 
fallen  into  pasture.  The  great  land- 
holders now  determined  to  seize  up- 
on the  tithes^  of  this  pasture,  thus 
depriving  the  impoverished  clergy  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
their  iBcome,  paid  by  the  noblea  and 
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gentrjr  of  the  land*  Their  argument 
for  this  atrocious  robbery  waa  the 
argument  which  we  hear  at  this  hour. 
"  The  clergy  are  few ;  the  country  Is 
naked  of  religious  teach^^ ;  the 
Churches  are  in  ruins ;  and  therefore 
we  must  despoil."  It  waa  in  rain 
urged  upon  the  lejfislature,  that  the 
remedy  for  the  national  evils  waa  not 
to  despoil,  but  to  restore.  To  build 
Churches,  to  enable  the  churchmen 
to  reside;  to  give  back  the  sacred 
property,  without  which,  knowledge, 
loyalty,  and  religion  must  perish. 
These  were  the  arguments  of  tniUi 
and  sound  policy.  The  arguments 
of  power  ana  peculation  were  might- 
ier, and  they  prevailed.  The  unresist- 
ing church  was  plundered.  An  act  of 
Parliament  declared  that  the  "  tithe 
of  agistment"  was  claimable  no  loit- 
er, and,  with  that  last  contemptuous 


that  it  acts  in  scorn  of  law,  Parfia- 
ment  actually  prohibited  all  Barria* 
ters  from  pleading  in  any  action  for 
the  tithe  of  pasture  land.  Thua  the 
Church  was  not  simply  robbed,  but 
commanded  to  abstiun  from  exclaiiD- 
\ng  against  the  robbery;  not  simply 
stripped  of  its  chief  posseaaion,  but 
laid  under  ban  for  seeking  the  com- 
mon defence  of  the  beggar  agunst 
his  injurer. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  sequel.  Hie 
Church  was  unresisting,  and  the  act 
had  its  full  sweep.  The  great  land- 
holders in  Parliament  rejoiced  in 
their  plunder  of  a  feeble  opponent. 
.But  they  soon  had  another  enemy  to 
deal  with.  A  furious  peasant  insur- 
rection arose  in  those  pasture  provin- 
ces. The  lives  and  properties  of  the 
landlords  were  sudoenly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  pike  and  the  firebrand.  White- 
boyism,  the  concentration  of  the  re> 
venge,  the  avarice,  the  riot,  and  tiie 
superstition  of  the  multitude,  tore 
and  ravaged  the  whole  south  of  Ire- 
land. The  clerf^y  suffered  in  the 
common  war  against  all  property. 
But  the  national  devastation  amount- 
ed to  millions  in  money,  and  more 
than  millions  in  the  check  of  com- 
merce and  civilisation,  in  the  renew- 
ed barbarism  of  the  popular  mind,  la 
the  degradation  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  the  utter  disgrace  of  go- 
vernment This  insurrection  lasted 
fifty  years  I  Nominally  a  war  agafinst 
tithes,  it  waa  a  furious  revolt  agatet 
all  lawy  for  the  plunder  of  m  prv* 
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perty.  Durinff  this  fatal  period,  Ire- 
land was  held  in  perpetual  terror. 
All  the  activity  of  a  repentant  legis- 
lature was  useless  against  a  form  of 
hostility  that  perpetually  defied  its 

grasp ;  that  was  visible  only  in  its 
avoc ;  that  made  its  voice  heard  on- 
\j  in  the  arteries  of  the  country 
which  it  convulsed  and  tore.    Law 
followed  it|  marking  every  step  witih 
blood— but  followed  it,  only  to  see 
fresh  ravages  starting  up  hourly  in 
its  track.    Armies  followed  it,  and 
they  might  as  well  have  chased  the 
clouds  on  the  ridges  of  the  hills, 
where   the   peasant  avengers  of  a 
cause,  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
stood  scoffing  at  the  hopelessness  of 
pursuit.  Misery  overspread  the  roost 
fertile  portion  of  Ireland.  The  prison- 
ships  were  freighted  with  the  Insur- 
gents ;  the  jails  were  crowded,  tiie 
scaffold  groaned ;  but  the  Insurgency 
was  not  put  down.    It  even  spread 
under  the  pressure  of  government 
From  the  south,  it  flowed  into  the 
centre  and  the  north    of  Ireland. 
Banditti,  under  various  names,  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  through   the 
estates  of  the  nobles,  until  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  catastrophe.   A  new  ma- 
teriel was  then  thrown  in  to  rouse  the 
popular  combustion  to  a  fiame.  The 
French  Revolution  wasthesummoner 
of  the  new  spirit  of  evil.  Political  folly 
and  atheist  fury  were  flung  blazing  in- 
to the  heap  which  had  beensmoulaer- 
ing  for  fifty  years.   The  peasant  pas- 
sions were  roused  by  French  parti- 
sanship.   The  hatred  of  the  Church 
and  the  landlord  were  swelled  into 
hatred  of  all  that  bore  the  name  of 
authority.    A  republican  Directory 
was     now    arrayed     against     the 
Crown.    A  rebel  army  stood  in  the 
field  against  the  King's  troops ;  bat- . 
ties  were  fought,  towns  were  sack- 
ed, prisoners  burned  aHve,  ^ve  pro^ 
vinces  were  desolated,  a  million  of 
money  was  wasted  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion;  the  banish- 
ment of  multitudes,  the  utter  im- 
poverishment of  multitudes;  and  the 
bones  of  ten  thousand  of  the  unfor- 
tunate peasantry  mingled  with  those 
of  many  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  King's 
troops,  bleaching  on  fields  of  obscure 
hut  bloody  encounters,  were  the  con- 
summation of  an  act  of  Government, 
that,  like  its  predecessor  a  century 
before,  began  in  rapine  and  was 
pmiisbed  in  massacre. 
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But  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
and  of  your  Majesty  have  pronoun* 
ced  that  an  Establishment,  above 
beggary,  is  injurious  to  nations,  and 
hostile  to  Religion.  The  argument  is 
the  logic  of  party  for  the  purposes 
of  gain,— against  nature,  against  his- 
tory,—- the  perversion  of  fact  for 
the  perversion  of  the  understand- 
ing,—  a  vulgar  and  insolent  so- 
phism. It  confounds  the  superfluity 
of  the  individual  with  the  opulence 
of  the  whole;  finds  the  virtues  of 
the  Church  guilty  of  the  vices  of  the 
priest,  and  brands  with  the  same  ac^ 
cusation  the  piety  of  the  altar  and  the 
luxury  of  the  servant  who  defrauds 
the  altar. 

But  by  whom  was  founded  the 
most  magnificent  Establishment  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  By  whom 
was  that  worship  ordained,  to  which 
every  individual  oi  the  nation,  or  of 
the  blood  of  the  nation,  far  or  near, 
gave  his  yearly  tribute;— to  whose 
service  a  twelfth  tribe  of  the  nation 
was  devoted,  with  more  than  f^  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  income  of  the  land? 
The  Jewish  Establishment  was  the 
express  work  of  inspiration,  the  off- 
spring, not  of  the  fears  and  vanities 
of  kings  or  priests,  but  of  the  direct 
command  of  the  Creator.  But  the 
proportion  is  stronger  still.  The 
tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  was  appro- 
priated, by  the  Divine  command,  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  Ju- 
den,— animals  of  pasture,  corn,  oil, 
wine,  and  fruits, — was  not  even  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  population.  In 
the  most  populous  period  of  the 
Jewish  government,  under  its  Kings, 
the  males  of  the  Tribe,  from  thirty 
years  old,  were  calculated  at  no  more 
than  thir^-eight  thousand,  in  a  po- 
pulation of  about  six  millions ;  or, 
allowisg  for  women,  children,  and 
the  aged,  scarcely  a  fortieth  of  the 
male  population  of  Israel.  The 
priests,  a  class  chosen  from  among 
the  Levites,  and  sharing  in  their  in- 
come, received,  in  addition,  offerings 
of  first  fruits,  and  contributions  of 
other  provision  for  their  peculiar  use. 
A^d  of  this  no  part  was  given  for 
the  poois  an  additional  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  being  allotted 
for  their  subsistence.  Thirty-eight 
thousand  men  devoted  to  the  temple 
service  in  a  population  not  the  third 
of  Great  Britain.  And  by  whom  was 
this  appointed  ?    The  same  autho- 
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rity  which  has  givea  Revelation  to 
man. 

The  outcry  now  is  against  Tithes, 
They  are  declaimed  against  by  all 
the  orators  of  the  clubs,  as  a  public 
plunder.  They  are  written  against 
by  all  the  political  economists,  those 
philosophers  of  confusion,  and  pro« 
nounced  to  be,  bythe  very  nature  of 
things,  ruinous  to  the  growth  of  pro- 
perty, and  especially  fatal  to  agri- 
culture. But  by  what  authority  was 
the  tohole  income  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion placed  under  tithe  ?  Was  it  by 
an  authority  ignorant  of  the  working 
of  its  own  principles,  or  desirous  to 
break  down  the  nation  which  it  had 
rescued?  While  we  are  told  that 
tithe  is  the  very  bane  of  all  industry, 
the  utter  enemy  of  all  improvement, 
especially  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground;  what  are  the  facts?  The 
whole  property  of  Judea  was  agri- 
cultural, hhe  had  neither  mines  nor 
manufactures  of  any  momenta  nei- 
ther colony  nor  commerce  of  any 
extent.  Yet  it  was  on  this  agricul- 
tural country 'that  a  universal  ays^ 
tern  of  tithe  was  laid,  and  laid  by 
the  command  of  that  Power  which 
supremely  willed  the  happiness  of 
the  Land ;  which,  knowing  what  was 
worst  and  best  for  the  nation,  enact- 
ed a  system  of  contribution  to  its 
church,  more  extensive,  unremitted, 
and  munificent,  than  ever  was  seen 
on  Earth,  before  or  since,  and  which 
exhibited  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  the  safety  of  the  measure, 
in  the  most  singular  productiveness 
and  splendid  luxuriance  of  a  soil 
owing  so  little  to  nature,  that  it  owed 
nearly  all  to  industry. 

Such  is  the  true  answer  to  the  half- 
witted oratory  of  the  popular  de- 
claimer,  and  to  the  solemn  ignorance 
of  the  dreaming  philosopher.  The 
first  example  of  a  church  was  by 
the  express  will  of  the  Deity,  de- 
clared amid  the  thunderings  and 
lightnings  of  Sinai.  That  church 
was  appointed  Kn  Established  Churchy 
a  ^  great  Religious  Institute,  con- 
joined with  the  Government  of  the 
State,  each  sustaining  and  influen- 
cing the  other ;  the  Church  consecra- 
ting the  State,  the  State  defending 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Church,  that 
Established  Church  was  appointed  to 
derive  its  support  from  tithes,  and 
those  tithes  were  laid  exclusively 
upon  the  produce  of  the  soil,    Caa 


demonstration  20  further  ?  or  can  it 
be  possible  to  doubt  that  the  Great 
Author  of  this  code  was  not  master 
of  resources  innumerable  for  the 
support  of  his  worship,  without  this 
system,  if  it  had  been  injurious  in 
its  nature  ?  Or  is  it  a  contradiction 
to  the  nature  of  things,  that,  under 
the  most  exact  and  universal  system 
of  tithe  ever  seen,  Judea  was,  for 
three  hundred  years,  the  happiest 
country  of  the  earth ;  that  her  hills 
and  valleys  were  a  proverb  for  abun- 
dance ;  and  that  it  was  not  tiU  she 
held  back  her  hand  from  the  sup- 
port of  her  national  church,  and 
shared  its  property  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heathen,  that  she  felt  the 
first  symptom  of  national  downfall. 

The  British  clergy  do  not  daim 
their  property  in  right  of  the  Jewish 
code.  They  claim  it  on  the  same 
right  by  which  the  Kinff  of  England 
sits  on  his  throne — me  law,  and 
by  possession  older  than  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  lay  property  in  England, 
or  in  Europe.  In  point  of  rights  they 
separate  themselves  altogether  from 
any  fancied  inheritance  of  the  priri- 
leges  of  the  Jewish  church.  But  they 
appeal  to  the  history  of  that  churdi, 
as  unanswerable  proof,  that  the 
system  on  which  they  depend  is  nei- 
ther hostile  to  nature,  nor  injurious 
to  man;  they  appeal  to  its  origin,  as 
the  appointment  of  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom,  and  to  its  results,  as  the  evi- 
dence that  It  is  consistent  with  the 
wellbeing  of  industry,  the  comforts 
of  the  people,  and  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions. 

Your  Majesty's  Coronation  Oath 
is  your  answer,  and  the  answer  of 
the  Church,  to  all  who  demand  that 
you  should  sanction  tiie  general  spoil. 
You  have  sworn  to  the  nation  that 
you  will  preserve  all  rights  and  pn- 
viieges  of  the  Church  as  by  law  esta* 
blished.  Your  Majesty's  enemies 
call  on  you  to  rob  the  Church  which 
you  have  sworn  to  defend,  and  tell 
you  that  this  robbery  is  accord- 
ing to  law.  They  have  the  audacity 
to  tell  you,  in  defiance  of  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  English  tongue, 
that  protection  implies  the  power, 
and  the  power  implies  the  right  of 
plunder.  With  the  pistol  of  the  high- 
wayman at  the  breast,  such  language 
might  be  heard,  and  roust  be  com- 
plied with.  But  for  such  theory,  and 
such  practice,  the  lawyer  of  the  high- 
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way  would  be  hanged.  Are  we  to  told,  that  the  extinction  of  the  BrU 
be  toldy  that "  as  eBtablished  by  law,"  tish  throne  was  contemplated  in  the 
leaves  an  opening  for  all  changes  to  phrase,  '*  as  established  by  law  ?"  If 
be  made  by  the  Legislature  ?  And  this  could  be  the  case,  we  ought  to 
must  not  this  miserable  perversion  shape  our  language  to  the  fact.  Let 
of  truth  and  reason  be  answered  by  the  oath  of  allegiance  be  subject  to 
the  question—Does  an  oath  to  pre-  this  construction,  and  it  may  be  the 
serve  mean  a  permission  to  break  pretext  for  rebellion  to-morrow.  Let 
down  ?  Was  this  the  intention  of  the  its  sacred  promise  of  fidelity  to  the 
framers  of  the  oath  ?  King  be  open  to  the  colouring  which 
But  to  come  still  closer  to  the  may  be  thrown  on  it  by  the  vote  of 
point.  Was  it  the  belief  of  any  man,  a  popular  body,  and  the  oath  may  be 
among  the  thousands  who  rejoiced  conspiracy,  or  nothing.  But  what 
in  seeing  a  constitutional  King  take  man  ever  heard  of  a  contingent  oath 
the  great  constitutional  pledge,  and  of  allegiance,  or  allowed  the  obliffa- 
bind  himself,  by  all  his  hopes  here  tion  contracted  to  his  King  in  the 
and  hereafter,  to  fidelity  to  the  peo-  presence  of  God,  to  be  dissolved  at 
pie,  their  rights,  and  institutions  ? —  the  caprice  of  any  assembly,  while 
Or  was  it  the  belief  of  any  of  those  the  King  is  true  to  his  bond  ?  But 
high  funcUonaries  who  administered  no  chicane  of  language  can  make  a 
the  oath,  that  they  were  then  dicta-  pledge  to  preserve  the  Church  in  all 
ting  a  formula  for  the  seizure  of  the  ner  rights,  according  to  law,  imply  a 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  to  the  possibility  of  every  kind  of  wrong, 
amountofnearly  one  half  of  her  total  '*  according  to  law,*'  the  seizure  of 
revenues  ?  that  they  were  then  dis-  half  her  income,  **  according  to  law.'* 
carding  one  half  of  her  Bishops,  and  Push  the  principle  to  its  natural 
finally  and  for  ever  confiscating  the  length,  and  the  oath  to  the  preserva- 
whole  of  the  lands  appointed  for  the  tion  of  the  Church  will  cover  her 
support  of  the  whole  Episcopal  or-  total  destruction ;  for  the  right  is  as 
der  of  Ireland  ? — That  your  Majesty  much  i^iolated  in  the  half  as  in  the 
took  the  Coronation  Oath  in  perfect  whole.  Change  may  be  made,  but 
sincerity,  I  unequivocally  believe,  it  must  be  for  improvement.  The 
That  you  never  even  contemplated  plunder  of  half  the  revenues  of  the 
the  possibility  of  the  sweeping  em-  uhurch  cannot  be  for  improvement; 
bezzlement  now  urged  upon  you  by  and  it  is  therefore  totally  indefen- 
Tour  enemies,  I  as  unequivocally  be-  sible.  Revenues,  under  cover  of  the 
lieve;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  pro-  phrase,  *'  according  to  law,"  might 
posed  to  you  in  that  solemn  hour,  be  distorted  into  the  justification  of 
when  you  pledged  yourself  to  the  the  wildest  caprice  of  rabble  folly, 
utmost  defence  of  every  privilege  of  or  the  blackest  deed  of  rabble  crime. 
the  Constitution,  and,  by  especial  Charles  I.  died  by  a  vote  of  the 
name,  ofthe  privileges  of  the  Church  Legislature— Louis  XVI.  died  by  a 
of  the  Empire,  you  would  have  spurn-  vote  of  the  Legislature.  That  co- 
ed the  proposer  with  the  astonish-  vering  of  all  iniquity,  in  the  mouths 
ment  natural  to  a  man  of  honour  and  of  the  English  Roundhead  and  the 
integrity,  insulted  by  a  proposal  of  French  Jacobin, "  according  to  law," 
the  deepest  injury  to  his  conscience,  wrapped  the  regicide.  But  the  corn- 
Let  tne  phrase,  **  as  by  law  esta-  mon  indignation  of  mankind  refused 
blished,*'  once  be  suffered  to  imply,  to  suffer  this  insult  to  its  reason— 
'^  as  by  the  will"  of  every  predomi-  stripped  the  robe  from  his  forehead, 
nant  party,  and  every  change  of  opt-  and  sent  him  branded  to  his  grave. 
nion  in  the  Legislature,and  the  whole  But  what  is  the  actual  state  of  Uie 
frame  of  society  is  unhinj;ed.  What  Irish  Church  ?  As  if  for  the  express 
contract  can  stand,  if  its  firmness  de-  purpose  of  proving  the  utter  base- 
pends  on  the  vote  of  a  popular  as-  ness  of  the  cry  of  Reform,  where  the 
sembly  ?  What  pledge  between  man  voice  is  the  voice  of  rapine,  the  Irish 
and  man — what  between  King  and  Church  never  was  so  free  from  all 
people  ?  The  throne  is  '^^established  stain  of  inefficiency  as  at  this  hour. 
Dy  law;"  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Never  was  there  a  holier  spirit  of 
Commons  may  declare  the  throne  energy  infused  through  its  entire 
useless,  as  it  has  declared  in  times  system — never  a  more  vigorous  pro- 
covered  with  blood.    Are  we  to  be  secution  of  all  the  objects  that  mitke 
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a  Church  a  blessing  to  a  people.  Ex- 
tensive charities— iUnweariea  efforts 
for  education — ^the  general  erection 
of  churches,  schoolhouses,  and  hos- 
pitals— ^an  extraordinary  diffusion  of 
religious  and  moral  influence  through- 
out the  whole  portion  of  the  country 
where  the  Protestant  cler^  are  not 
▼et  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

Thestate  of  the  Irish  Church  forms 
one  of  the  most  curious  fragments  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  later  times. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  century 
it  laboured  under  the  double  burden 
cf  extreme  poyerty  and  English  po^ 
litics.  The  benefices,  poor  as  they 
were,  almost  totally  passed  into  the 
possession  of  individuals  whosechief 
merits  were  their  connexions.  Par- 
liament and  the  country  were  ffo- 
▼emed  by  patronage ;  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  separate  legisla- 
ture, incapable  of  being  controlled, 
but  willinfi;  to  be  corrupted.  Thus 
the  ChurcD,  first  beggared,  was  next 
disgraced.  The  churchman,  first 
the  creature  of  patronage,  was  next 
consigned  to  poverty,  and  coming 
without  the  zeal  which  alone  could 
have  rendered  even  opulence  effect- 
ive, was  fixed  in  a  penury  which 
must  have  reduced  alf.zeal  to  empty 
wishes.  The  union  of  the  Legisla- 
tures in  the  year  1800  produced  a 
sudden  and  surprising  change.  The 
burden  of  Parliamentarv  patronage 
was  taken  off  the  Church,  and  it  rar 
pidly  acquired  the  port  and  vigour 
of  its  original  freeoom.  Character 
took  the  place  of  connexion,  and  a 
race  of  active,  intelligent,  and  Scrip- 
tural labourers  in  their  sacred  func- 
tion superseded  the  ancient  encum- 
brances of  the  Establishment  That 
those  men  had  ever  hung  heavy  upon 
the  character  of  the  Church  was  the 
fault,  not  of  the  Establishment,  but 
of  the  Parliament  which  demanded 
the  patronage,  and  of  the  Cabinet 
which  stooped  to  the  purchase.  Its 
poverty  continued,  or  was  but  slight- 
ly  and  partially  diminished.  But 
from  what  that  Church  has  done  un- 
der all  its  narrowness  of  income, 
we  may  estimate  what  would  have 
been  the  extent  of  its  services  with 
means  adequate  to  its  zeal.  By  au- 
thentic reports,  furnished  in  the  years 
1800  and  1808,  it  was  proved,  that  of 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  not 
on^third  Ima  hitherto  been  taught 


even  to  read.    The  schoolmasters 
were  peasants,  wandering  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  keeping  school  in  the 
first  bam  they  came  to ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, doing  much  more  evil  t&n 
good  by  their  ithierancy.  They  were 
^e  chief  disseminators  of  rebellion 
among  the  people,  the  scribblers  of 
Uireatening    letters  and    seditiouB 
songs,  and,  in  many  Instances;,  the  se- 
cretaries and  emissaries  of  aaaoda- 
tions  of  direct  treason.  The  Scrip- 
tures  were  almost  totally  unknown, 
even  when  thev  were  not  suppreased 
by  that  fatal  religious  mandate,  which 
has  for  ages  exercised  so  unrelaxing  a 
tyranny  over  the  mind  of  the  lower 
Irish  population.  A  few  years  before 
this  period,  a  Protestant  society,  enti- 
tled "  The  Association  fordiscxNinte- 
nancing  Vice,and  promoting  Religion 
and  Virtue,*'  had  commenced  its  la- 
bours.  Its  first  resolution  was,  **  To 
make  effectual  provision  that  no  ca- 
bin, or  house  in  the  whole  kingdom  in 
which  there  is  a  single  person  who  can 
read,  shall  live  destitute  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.*'     In  the  spirit  of  this 
wise,  philanthropic,  and  hdlowed 
determination,  the  members  imme- 
diately commenced  their  plan.  Their 
objects  were  declared  to  be,  I.  The 
distribution  of  the  [Scriptures  at  re- 
duced prices.    2.  The  establishment 
of  schools  in  the  more  uninstructed 
districts.    8.  The  donation  of  pre- 
miums for  good  conduct  and  activity 
to  the  country  schoolmasters.  4.  Tlie 
establishment   of   a   seminary  for 
schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks.  5. 
The  enforcingthe  stricter  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day.  6.  The  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Irish  lan- 
guage.   7.  A  house  of  reform  for 
the  criminal  poor.    6.  The  institu- 
tion of  Sunday  schools.    9.  The  dis- 
tribution of  tracts  having  no  contro- 
versial tendency.    10.  The  establish- 
ment of  spinning  schools.   1 1.  C^ta- 
chetical  examinations  of  the  child- 
ren throughout  Ireland  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

This  noble  design  was  carried  Into 
rapid  and  vigorous  execution.  It 
comprehended  the  whole  remedial 
extent  of  Christian  charity.  It  was 
the  first  great  invasion  of  the  realm 
of  barbansm,  superstition,  and  igno- 
rance in  Irelanu;  and  the  banners 
that  it  planted  within  the  empire  of 
darkness   have  never  retrograded. 

This  Association  numbered  among 
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its  most  zealous  membeny  and  most 
WLCtive  MmtB,  the  body  of  the  Irish 
clergy.  Before  thirty  years  had  pass* 
ed.  It  had  in  its  superintendence  and 
connexion   schools    containing  up- 
vvmrds  of  thirty  thousand  children! 
Bat  this  was  not  alL    The  Sunday 
schools  had  been  formed  by  the  Pro- 
testant clergy.    Four  years  ago,  the 
number  of  children  attending  tibem 
was  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  I 
The  numbers  in  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Kildare  Place  So- 
ciety were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  I     In  those  great  works  of 
national  renovation  many  pious  lay- 
men took  a  strong  interest;  but  the 
chief  guidance,  the  sustaining  spirit, 
and  the  general  origin,  was  with  the 
6Lmn[  or  the  feeble  and  impoverish- 
ed Church  of  Ireland. 

The  labours  of  the  clergy  in  the 
general  supply  of  the  means  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  of  religious  teach- 
ing, were  on  a  scale  which  deserves 
the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  the 
difficulties  under  which  these  effects 
were  accomplished.  One  direct  re- 
milt  of  the  early  poverty  of  the  Irish 
Establishment  was  the  paucity  of 
the  clergy.  In  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  the  average  number  of  be- 
neficed clergy  in  each  diocese  was 
but  twenty-four.*  In  1726,  there 
were  but  one  hundred  and  forty-one 

flebe-houses.  In  1800,  there  were 
ut  295,  after  nearly  a  century,  with 
a  resident  Parliament,  and  a  consi- 
derable increase  in  ihe  trade  and 
general  wealth  of  the  countnr. 

But  in  1820  the  number  of  glebe- 
houses  were  increased  by  473 1  ma- 
king, in  the  whole,  768.  In  the  ten 
years  to  1829,  250  glebe-houses  in 
addition  had  been  built.  In  the  same 
period  200  churches  had  been  built 
The  number  of  resident  beneficed 
clergy  in  1806,  were  693,  with  560 
curates.  In  1830,  the  number  of 
residents  was  nearly  doubled,  it 
amounting  to  upwards  of  1200,  with 
about  750  curates,  making,  in  the 
whole,  nearly  2000  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  And  this  is  the 
Church,  thus  labouring  to  spread 
good  through  its  countiy,  and  actu- 
ally laying  on  it  every  hour  the 
foundations  of  English  connexion 
and  loyalty,  at  the  same  time  with 
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religious  knowledffe,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  meet  wi£  a  tax  of  L.70,000 
a-year,  on  an  income  (at  the  very 
largest  estimate)  of  L.800,000;  an 
impost  of  upwards  of  a  sixth  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  clergy,  suppo- 
sine  that  income  to  be  paid  regularly 
and  in  full.  It  is  even  declared,  that 
this  tax,  with  the  rates  previously 
laid  on,  would  amount  to  forty-two 

Eer  cent  In  addition  to  this  Id  j  ury,  the 
ishop's  lands  are  to  be  totally  alien- 
ated from  all  the  uses  of  religion, 
charity,  manly  literature,  fitting  hos- 
pitality, and  ihe  general  adornment, 
protection,  and  popular  acceptance 
of  the  Church.  Again,  we  demand, 
what  state  necessity  exists  for  this 

rliation  ?  Is  the  nation  invaded  ?  is 
nation  bankrupt?  has  the  Leffis- 
lature  any  stronger  ground  for  ma 
monstrous  act,  tnan  the  ground  of 
the  National  Convention  of  France, 
that  the  plunder  is  convenient,  and 
that  the  convenience  justifies  the 
seizure? 

But  the  orators  tell  us  of  ^  bloat- 
ed bishops"  and  luxurious  clergy- 
men. If  men,  unsuited  to  their  func- 
tions, are  suffered  to  possess  the  high 
stations  of  the  Church,  the  patron* 
age  of  the  bishops  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown;  let  the  next  choice  be 
more  carefully  looked  to ;  let  mmi  of 
virtue  and  learning  be  appointed, 
and  the  evil  is  at  an  end.  But  are 
we  to  be  told  that  Protestantism 
ought  to  be  reduced  in  Ireland,  on 
account  of  the  Popish  majority. 
This  is  the  ffreat  argument  for  ca- 
shiering the  msh  clergy  I  This,  which 
should  be  the  great  argument  for  in- 
creasing their  numbers,  for  increa- 
sing their  means,  for  protecting  their 
efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel!  The 
country  is  overrun  with  superstition, 
therefore  extinguish  knowledge ; — ^it 
is  weighed  down  with  barbarian  pre- 
judices against  the  government,  con- 
stitution, and  religion  of  England, 
therefore  cease  from  all  attempts  to 
lighten  the  yoke.  The  land  is  dark, 
therefore  extinguish  the  light  in  your 
hand.  Or,  are  we  to  be  told,  that  the 
religion  of  the  majority  should  be 
submitted  to,  whatever  it  may  be  ? 
Then  let  us  pronounce  that  all  at- 
tempts to  convert  the  heathen  are 
criminal,— that  we  should  not  de- 
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Bire  to  plant  Chrietianity  io  Hindos-  our  protesty  and  take  our  share  of 
tan,  while  we  are  outnumhered  by  the  crime.  On  this  reasoning,  ali 
the  millions  of  Mussulmans  and  idu-  the  manliness  of  resisting  oppreseion 
laters, — that  we  should  not  send  the  is  at  an  end.  It  may  be  virtue  ta 
Bible  to  the  African  or  the  South  Sea  resist  it  when  it  is  weak,  but  it  is 
islander.  On  this  principle,  Europe  virtue  no  more  when  it  la  strong, 
should  have  been  left  to  this  hour  In  this  view  fear  is  wisdom,  and  for- 
worshipping  Thor  and  Woden.  On  titude  folly.  The  waya  of  fraud, 
this  absurd  and  criminal  principle,  subtlety,  and  tergiversation,  are  the 
Christianity  should  never  have  step-  ways  in  which  nations  ought  to 
ped  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Pa-  tread,  the  ways  of  principle,  tunung 
iestine.  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
There  is  one  argument  more — ^the  bright  as  the  light,  and  open  as  the 
argument,  not  of  logic,  but  of  intimi-  Heaven,  are  to  be  shunned  as  the 
dation,  indolence,  and  folly.  The  paths  of  enthusiasm.  We  are  to  do 
measure  will  be  carried  whether  we  evil  that  good  may  come ;  to  gather 
like  it  or  not,  therefore  let  us  yield,  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles; 
The  tide  Is  pronounced  to  be  irre-  to  despoil  a  church  to  please  a  he^ 
sisUble,  then  let  us  ^ve  up  oar  and  tion,  and  stoop  a  throne  to  the  dust 
rudder,  and  go  with  the  stream,  in  order  to  conciliate  a  grim  and  fu- 
What  is  tihis  but  the  argument  In  a  rious  spirit  of  hate,  that  would  re- 
circle  ?  They  first  take  the  Irresisti-  joice  to  see,  and  yet  hopes  to  see, 
bility  for  granted,  and  then  ground  that  throne  scattered  to  the  winds  in 
their  result  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  ashes  and  fiame.  If  the  Irish  Church 
solid  as  a  rock.  They  fabricate  their  be  now  flung  under  the  feet  ^  the 
own  premises,  and  then  counsel  us  combined  atheist  and  idolater,  the 
to  abide  by  their  conclusion.  Yet  jacobin  and  the  rebel,  it  will  not  be 
what  is  this  but  an  appeal  to  the  the  last  victim.  The  chariot^wheel, 
baser  portion  of  our  nature,  not  to  dipt  in  the  blood  of  parricide,  will 
our  understanding,  but  to  our  fears,  not  be  checked  by  tiiis  crime.  It 
On  such  a  principle,  what  limit  could  will  be  urged  on  only  with  more  fu- 
be  set  to  the  justification  of  guilt?  rious  velocity,  until  revenge  has 
The  robberv  will  be  done,  whether  no  more  to  trample,  cu|>idity  to  wish 
we  join  in  it  or  not,  therefore  let  us  for,  or  usurpation  to  enjoy,  degrade, 
be  accomplices.  The  knife  will  be  and  ruin, 
plunged  in  the  heart,  let  us  protest  •  *  #  * 
as  we  may,  Uierefore  let  us  abandon 
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THE  SECOND  CRUISE  OF  THE  WAVE. 


(r 


I  longed  to  lee  the  islet  that  gem 
Old  ocean'k  purple  diadem ; 
I  icught  by  turaif  and  saw  them  alL" 

The  Bride  of  Ahydou 


Shortly  after  we  made  the  land 
about  Nassau,  the  breeze  died  away, 
and  it  fell  nearly  calm. 

''I  say,  Thomas,"  quoth  Aaron, 
''  for  this  night  at  least  we  must  still 
be  your  j^uests,  and  lumber  you  on 
board  of  your  seventy-four.  No 
chance,  so  far  as  I  see,  of  getting 
into  port  to-night;  at  least  if  we  do, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  eo  on  shore." 

He  said  truly,  ana  we  therefore 
made  up  our  minds  to  sit  down  once 
more  to  our  rough  and  round  din- 
ner, in  the  small,  hot,  choky  cabin 
of  the  Wave.  As  it  happened,  we 
were  all  in  high  glee.  I  flattered 
myself  that  my  conduct  in  the  late 
affair  would  hoist  me  up  a  step  or 
two  on  the  roaster  for  promotion,  and 
my  excellent  friends  were  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  getting  on  shore. 

After  the  eloth  had  been  drawn, 
Mr  Bang  opened  his  fire.  "  Tom, 
my  boy,  I  respect  your  service,  but 
I  have  no  great  ambition  to  belong 
to  it.  I  am  sure  no  bribe  that  I  am 
aware  of  could  ever  tempt  me  to 
make  '  my  home  upon  the  deep,'»> 
and  I  really  am  not  sure  Uiat  it  is  a 
very  gentlemanly  calling  after  all. — 
Kay, don't  look  glum;^whatl  meant 
was,  the  egregious  weariness  of 
spirit  you  must  all  undergo  from 
consorting  with  the  same  men  day 
after  day,  hearing  the  same  jokes 
repeated  for  the  hundredth  time,  and, 
whichever  way  you  turn,  seeing  the 
same  faces  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  listening  to  the  same  voices. 
Oh !  I  should  die  in  a  year's  time 
were  I  to  become  a  sailor." 

"  But,"  rejoined  I,  "  you  have 
your  land  bores,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  have  our  sea  bores  \  and  we 
have  this  advantage  over  you,  that 
if  the  devil  should  stand  at  the  door, 
tre  can  always  escape  from  them 
sooner  or  later,  and  can  buoy  up  our 
souls  with  the  certainty  that  we  can 
so  escape  from  them  at  the  end  of 
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the  cruise  at  the  farthest;  whereas 
if  you  happen  to  have  taken  root 
amidst  a  colony  of  bores  on  shore, 
why  you  never  can  escape,  unless 
you  sacrifice  all  your  temporalities 
for  that  purpose ;  ergo,  my  dear  sir, 
our  life  has  its  advantages,  and  yowB 
has  its  disadvantages." 

•*  Too  true — too  true,"  rejoined 
Mr  Bang.  "  In  fact,  judging  from  my 
own  small  experience,  Borism  is  fast 
attaining  a  head  it  never  reached  be- 
fore. Speechifying  is  the  crying 
and  prominent  vice  of  the  age.  Why 
will  the  ganders  not  recollect  that 
eloquence  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  Tho- 
mas? A  man  may  improve  it  un- 
<}uestionably,  but  the  Promethean 
lire,  the  electrical  spark,  must  ba 
from  on  hieh.  No  mental  perseve- 
rance or  eaucation  could  ever  have 
made  a  Demosthenes,  or  a  Cicero,  in 
the  ages  long  past;  nor  an  Edmund 
Burke" 

**  Nor  an  Aaron  Bang  in  times  pre- 
sent," said  I. 

"  Hide  my  roseate  blushes,  Tho- 
mas," quoth  Aaron,  as  he  continued— 
"  Would  that  men  would  speak  ac- 
cording to  their  gifts,  stuoy  Shak- 
speare  and  Don  Quixote,  and  learn 
of  me ;  and  that  the  real  blockhead 
would  content  himself  with  speak- 
ing when  he  is  spoken  to,  drinking 
when  he  is  drucken  to,  and  ganging 
to  the  kirk  when  the  bell  rings. 
You  never  can  go  into  a  party 
nowadays,  that  you  don't  meet 
with  some  shallow,  prosing,  pestilent 
ass  of  a  fellow,  who  thinks  that  emp- 
ty sound  is  conversation;  and  not 
unfrequently  there  is  a  spice  of  ma- 
lignity in  the  blockhead's  composi- 
tion ;  but  a  creature  of  this  calibre 
you  CAtk  wither,  for  it  is  not  worth 
crushing,  by  withholding  the  sun- 
shine of  your  countenance  from  it, 
or  by  leaving  it  to  drivel  on,  until 
the  utter  contempt  of  the  whole  com- 
pany claps— to  change  the  figure— 
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a  wet  night-cap  as  an  extinguisher  ley  again  upon  you,  like  a  hearj- 

on  it,  and  its  small  stinkinff  flame  sterned  Dutch  dogger,  right  before 

flickers  and  goes  out  of  itself.  .Then  the  wind-^'  As  I  was  saying — ^this 

there  is  your  sentimental  water-fly,  unexpected  and  most  unlooked  for 

who  blows  in  the  lugs  of  the  women,  honour' — and  there  you  are  pinned 

and  clips  the  King's  English,  and  to  the  stake,  and  compelled  to  stand 

your  high-flying  dominie  body,  who  the  fire  of  all  his  blunt  bird-bolts  for 

whumles  them   outriffht     I    speak  half  an  hour  on  end.    At  length  his 

figuratively.    But  all  these  are  as  mud  has  all  dribbled  from  him,  and 

dust  in  the  balance  to  the  wearisome  you  hug  yourself—'  Ah, — come,  here 

man  of  ponderous  acauirements,  the  m  a  talking  man  opening  his  fire,  so 

solemn  blockhead  who  usurps  the  we  shall  have  some  conrersation  at 

paSt  and  if  he  happens  to  be  rich,  last'  But  alas  and  alack  a  dav- 1  Pro- 

fancies  himself  entitled  to  prose  and  sey  the  second  chimes  in,  ana  works 

palaver  away,  as  if  he  were  Sir  away,  and  hems  and  haws,  and  hawks 

Oracle,  or  as  If  the  pence  in  his  up  some  old  scraps^  of  schoolboy 

purse  could  ever  fructify  the  could  Latin  and  Greek,  which  are  all  He- 

parritch  in  his  pate  into  pregnant  brew  to  you,  honest  man,  until  at 

brain. — There  is  a  plateful  of  I^s  for  length  he  finishes  off  by  some  solemn 

you  at  any  rate,  Tom.    Beautiful  twmldle  about  fossil  turnips  and  vi- 

exemplification  of  the  art  alliterative  trifled  brickbats ;  and  thus  concludes 

— an't  it  ?  Foxy  No.  2.     Oh,  shade  of  £die 

«  Oh  tbat  Heaven  the  gift  would  gle  «,  S''^"^''f '  ^^\^Lt2^^f.A^'l 

To  eee  ourwlve.  «i  oth Jr.  iee  «•  r  the  tount  of  such  unmercifiJ  spend- 

thnfts  of  our  time  on  earth  I     Be- 

M^  dear  boy,  speechifying  has  extin-  side^  the  devil  of  it  is,  that  whatever 

guished  conversation.    Public  meet-  may  be  said  of  the  flippant  piUaver- 

Ings,  God  knows,  are  rife  enough,  ers,  the  heavy  bores  are  generally 

and  why  will  the  numskulls  not  con-  most  excellent  and  amiaue    men, 

fine  their  infernal  dulness  to  them  ?  so  that  one  can't  abuse  the  sstmtphs 

why  not  be  satisfied  with  splittinff  with  any  thing  like  a  quiet  con- 

the  ears  of  the  groundlings  there?  science." 

why  will  they  not  consider  that  con-  '<  Come,"  said  I,  "  my  dear  sir, 

vivial  conversation  should  be  lively  you  are  growing  satirical." 

as  the  sparkle  of  musketry,  brilliant,  «  Quarter  less  three,"  sung  ont 

sharp,  and  sprightly,  and  not  like  the  the  leadsman  in  the  chidns. 

thundering  of  heavy  cannon,  or  hea-  We  were  now  running  in  past 

Tier  bombs, — But  no — you  shall  ask  the  end  of  Hog  Island  to  the  port 

one  of  the  Drawlev's  across  the  table  of  Nassau,  where  the  lights  were 

to  toke  wine.    '  Ah,*  says  he—and  sparkling  brightly.     We  anchorod, 

how  he  makes  out  the  concatena-  but  it  was  too  late  to  go  on  shore 

tion,  God  only  knows — '  this  puts  me  that  evening,  so  after  a  parting  glass 

in  mind,  Mr  Thingumbob,  of  what  of  swizzle,  we  all  turned  inUKr  the 

happened  when  I  was  chairman  of  night 

the  county  club,  on  such  a  day.  To  be  near  the  wharf,  for  the  con- 
Alarming  times  these  were,  and  venience  of  refitting,  I  had  run  the 
deucedly  nervous  I  was  when  I  got  schooner  close  in,  being  aware  of 
up  to  return  thanks.  My  friends,  the  complete  security  of  the  bar^ 
said  I,  this  unexpected  and  most  un-  hour,  so  that  in  the  night  I  could 

looked  for  honour— this' Here  feel  the  little  vessel  gently  take  the 

blowing  all  your  breeding  to  the  ground.    This  awoke  me  and  seve- 

winds,  you  fire  a  question  across  his  ral  of  the  crew,  for  accustomed  as 

bows  into  the  fat  pleasant  fellow,  sailors  are  to  the  smooth  boundfaig 

who  speaks  for  society  beyond  him,  motion  of  a  buoyant  vessel,  rising 

and  expect  to  find  that  the  dull  sailer  and  falling  on  the  heaving  bosom  <k 


,    Ingo  under  Tail-    ing  substance,  _  

tackle's  tuition,  Tom  ?)— but,  alas  I  with  electrical  quickness.    Through 

no  sooner  has  the  sparkle  of  our  fat  the  thin  bulkhead  I  could  hear  tte 

friend's  wit  lit  up  the  whole  worship-  oflUcers  speaking  to  each  other.— 

ful  society,  than  down  comes  Draw-  *<  We  are  touching  the  ground,'*  said 
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one.-— ''And  if  we  be,  there  is  no  water.  So  be  cool  and  quiet  Don't 
seahere — allamooth^landlockeden-  bother  now— don't"— 
tirely,"  quoth  another.  So  all  hands  By  the  time  I  had  finished  mj  ex* 
of  us,  except  the  watch  on  deck,  tempore  speech  I  was  on  deck,  where 
snoozed  awaj  once  more  into  the  I  soon  found  that,  in  I'ery  truth,  there 
land  of  deep  forgetfulness.  We  had  was  no  use  in  sounding  the  well,  or 
all  for  some  days  previously  been  manning  the  pumps  either,  as  some 
over-worked,  and  o?er-fatigued ;  in-  wounded  plank  had  been  crushed 
deed,  ever  since  the  action  had  out  bodily  by  the  pressure  of  the 
caused  the  duty  of  the  little  vessel  vesselwhen  she  took  the  ground;  and 
to  devolve  on  one  half  of  her  origi-  there  she  lay — the  tidy  little  Wav&— 
nal  crew,  those  who  had  escaped  regularly  bilged,  wiUi  tiie  tide  flow- 
had  been  subjected  to  great  priva*  inff  into  her. 
tions,  and  were  nearly  worn  out.  Every  one  of  the  crew  was  now 

It  miffht  have  been  four  bells  in  on  the  alert  Bedding  and  bam  and 
the  miadle  watch,  when  I  was  awa-  some  provisions  were  placed  m  the 
kened  by  the  discontinuance  of  Mr  boats  of  the  schooner ;  and  several 
Swop's  heavy  step  over  head;  but  craft  from  the  shore,  hearing  the 
judging  that  the  poor  fellow  might  alarm,  were  now  alongside;  so  dan- 
have  toppled  over  into  a  slight  tem-  ger  there  was  none,  except  that  of 
porary  snooze,  I  thought  littie  of  it,  catching  cold,  and  I  therefore  be* 
persuaded  as  I  was  that  the  vessel  thoughtmeoflooking  in  on  ray  guests 
was  lying  in  the  most  perfect  safety,  in  the  cabin.  I  descended,  ana  waded 
In  this  belief  I  was  falling  over  once  into  our  late  dormitory  with  a  candle 
more,  when  I  heard  a  short  startled  in  my  hand,  and  the  water  nearly  up  to 
grunt  from  one  of  the  men  in  the  my  waist  1  there  found  my  steward, 
steerage,  which  was  separated  from  also  with  a  lights  splashing  about  m 
us  by  a  very  slight  bulkhead — ^then  the  water,  catching  a  stray  hat  here, 
a  sudden  sharp  exclamation  from  and  fishing  up  a  spare  coat  there,  and 
another — aloudereiaeulaUonof  sur-  anchoring  a  chair,  with  a  piece  of 
prise  from  a  third— and  presently  spun  yam,  to  the  pillar  of  the  smidl 
Mr  Wagtail,  who  was  sleeping  on  a  side  berth  on  the  starboard  side ; 
matrass  spread  on  the  locker  below  while  our  friend  Massa  Aaron  was 
me,  gave  a  spluttering  cough.  A  cooUylyingin  his  cot  on  the  larboard, 
heavy  splash  followed,  and,  simul<-  the  bottom  of  which  was  br  this  time 
taneously,  several  of  the  men  for-  within  an  inch  of  the  surrace  of  the 
ward  shouted  out  **  Ship  full  of  wa-  water,  and*  bestirring  himself  in  an 
ter — ¥vater  up  to  our  hammocks;*'  attempt  to  get  his  trowsers  (m,  which 
while  Waggy,  who  had  rolled  off  his  by  some  lucky  chance  he  had  stowed 
narrow  couch,  sang  out  at  the  top  of  away  under  his  pillow  overnight,  and 
his  pipe,  **  I  am  drowned.  Bang,  there  he  was  sticking  up  first  one  peg 
Tom  Cringle,  my  dear — Gelid,  I  am  and  then  another,  until  by  sidling 
drowned — we  are  all  drowned — ^the  and  shifting  in  his  narrow  lair,  he 
ship  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  contrived  to  rig  himself  in  his  nether 
we  shall  have  eels  enough  here,  if  garments.  **  But,  steward,  my  good 
we  had  none  at  Biggleswade.  Oh  1  man,"  he  was  saying  when  1  enter- 
murder!  murder  r"  ed,  **  where  is  my  coat,  eh?"  The 
'*  Sound  the  well,"  I  could  hear  man  groped  for  a  moment  down  ia 
Tailtackle,  who  had  run  on  deck,  Ihe  water,  which  his  nose  dipped  in- 
sing  out  to,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up 

**  No  use  in  that,"  I  called  out,  as  I  to  his  arm-pits,  and  then  held  up 
splashed  outof  my  warm  cot,  up  to  my  some  dark  object,  that  to  me  at  least 
knees  in  water.  *<  Bring  a  light,  Mr  looked  like  a  piece  of  black  cloth 
Tailtackle;  a  bottom  plank  must  have  hooked  out  of  a  dyer's  vat  Alas! 
started,  or  a  butt  or  a  hidden-end.  this  was  Massa  Aaron's  coat;  and 
The  schooner  is  full  of  water  beyond  while  the  hats  were  bobbing  at  each 
doubt  and  as  the  tide  is  still  making,  other  in  the  other  cmxwx  like  seven- 
stand  by  to  hoist  out  the  boats,  and  ty-fours,  with  a  squadron  of  shoes  in 
set  the  wounded  into  them.  But  their  wakes,  and  Wagtail  was  u^i/^ 
don't  be  alarmed,  men ;  the  schooner  in  the  side-berlh  with  his  wet  n^hS- 
k  en  the  gieond,  and  it  is  near  high  gown  dmwn  about  him»  hii  ■unoH 
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lar  developement  in  high  relief 
through  the  clingiDg  drapery,  and 
bemoaning  his  fate  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic manner  that  can  be  conceived, 
our  ally  Aaron  exclaimed,  "I  say, 
Tom,  how  do  you  lilf  e  the  cut  of  my 
Sunday  coat,  eh  ?"  while  our  friend 
Paul  Gelid,  who  it  seems  had  slept 
through  the  whole  row,  was  at  length 
startled  out  of  his  sleep,  and  sticking 
one  of  his^  long  shanks  over  the  side 
of  his  cot  in  act  to  descend,  immer- 
sed it  in  the  cold  salt  brine. 

**  Lord !  Wagtail,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  my  dear  fellow,  the  cabin  is  full  of 
water — we  are  sinking — ah!  Deuced- 
ly  annoying  to  be  drowned  in  this 
hole,  amidst  dirty  water,  like  a  tub- 
ful  of  ill-washed  potatoes — ah." 

«  Tom— Tom  Cringle,"  shouted 
Mr  Bang  at  this  iuncture,  while  he 
looked  over  the  edge  of  bis  cot  on  the 
stramash  below,  **  saw  ever  any  man 
the  like  of  that  ?  Why,  see  there— 
there,  just  under  your  candle,  Tom 
—a  bird's  nest  floating  about  with  a 
mavis  in  it,  as  I  am  a  gentleman." 

«<  D — n  your  bird's  nest  and  ma- 
vis  too,  whatever  that  may  be,"  roar- 
ed little  Mr  Pepperpot  "By  Jupiter, 
it  is  my  wig,  with  a  live  rat  in  it." 

"  Confound  your  wig ! — ah,"  quoth 
Paul,  as  the  steward  fished  up  what 
I  took  at  first  for  a  pair  of  brimfull 
water-stoups.  **  Zounds  I  look  at  my 
boots." 

"  And  confound  both  the  wig  and 
boots,  say  ("  sung  out  Mr  Bang. 
**  Look  at  my  Sunday  coat.  Why, 
who  set  the  ship  on^rf,  Tom  ?" 

Here  his  eye  caught  mine,  and  a  few 
words  sufficed  to  explain  how  we 
were  situated,  and  then  the  only  both- 
er was  how  to  get  ashore,  and  where 
we  were  to  sojourn,  so  as  to  have 
our  clothes  dried,  as  nothing  could 
now  be  done  until  daylight.  1  there- 
fore got  our  friends  safely  into  a 
Nassau  boat  alongside,  with  their  wet 
trunks  and  portmanteaus  in  charge 
of  their  blacK  servants,  and  left  them 
to  fish  their  way  to  their  lodging- 
house  as  they  best  could.  By  this, 
the  wounded  and  the  sound  part  of 
the  crew  had  been  placed  on  board 
of  two  merchant  brigs,  tliat  lay  close 
to  us ;  and  the  masters  of  them  pro- 
ving accommodating  men,  I  got  them 
alongside,  as  the  tide  flowed  one  on 
the  starboard,  the  other  on  the  lar- 
board side,  right  over  the  Wave ;  and 
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next  forenoon,  when  they  took  the 
ground,  we  rigged  two  spare  top- 
masts from  one  midship  port  to  an- 
other, and  making  the  main  and  fore- 
rigging  of  the  schooner  fast  to  them, 
as  the  tide  once  more  made,  we 
weighed  her,  and  floated  her  along- 
side of  the  sheer-hulk,  against  wfaioi 
we  were  enabled  to  heave  her  out, 
so  as  to  get  at  the  leak,  and  then  by 
^^S^'^?  bilge-pumps,  we  contrived 
to  free  her  and  keep  her  dry.  The 
damaged  plank  was  soon  removed ; 
and,  being  in  a  fair  way  to  snmiount 
all  my  difficulties,  about  half-past 
five  in  the  evening  I  equipped  my- 
self in  dry  clothes,  and  proceeded 
on  shore  to  call  on  our  friends  at 
their  new  domicile.  When  I  enter- 
ed, I  was  shown  into  the  dining-hall 
by  my  ally,  Pegtop. 

**  Massa  wiH  be  here  presently, 
sir." 

''  Oh— tell  him  he  need  not  harry 
himself : — But  how  is  Mr  Bang  and 
his  friends  ?" 

*'  Oh,  dem  all  wery  so  ao,  only 
Massa  Wagtail  hab  tajce  soch  a  ter- 
rible cold,  dat  him  tink  he  is  goiiuj; 
to  dead ;  him  wery  sorry  for  himse^ 
for  true,  massa."  • 

**  But  where  are  the  gentlemen, 
Pcgtop  ?" 

"  All,  every  one  on  dem  is  in  him 
bed.  Wet  clothes  have  been  drring 
all  day." 

**  And  when  do  they  mean  to 
dine?" 

Here  Pegtop  doubled  himself  up, 
and  laughed  like  to  split  himself. 

**  Dem  is  all  dining  in  bed,  Massa. 
Shall  I  shew  you  to  dem  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  obliged;  but  don't  let 
me  intrude.  Give  my  compliments, 
and  say  I  have  looked  in  simply  to 
enquire  after  their  health." 

Here  Mr  Wagtail  shouted  from 
the  inner  apartment. 

"Hillo!  Tom,  my  boy!  Tom 
Cringle ! — here,  my  lad,  here  I" 

I  was  shewn  into  the  room  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  which 
happened  to  be  Massa  Aaron's  bed- 
room :  and  there  were  my  three 
friends  stretched  on  sofas,  in  their 
night-clothes,  with  a  blanket,  sheet, 
and  counterpane  over  each,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square  round  a  loi^ 
table,  on  which  a  most  capital  dinner 
was  smoking,  with  wines  of  several 
kinds,  and  a  perfect  galaxy  of  wax 
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candles,  with  their  sable  valets,  in 
nice  clean  attire,  and  smart  livery 
coats,  waitiug  on  them. 

**  Ah,  Tom,"  quoth  Massa  Paul, 
**  delighted  to  see  you  ;»come,  you 
seem  to  have  dry  clothes  on,  so  take 
the  head  of  the  table." 

I  did  so ;  and  broke  ground  forth- 
with with  great  zeal. 

^  Tom,  a  glass  of  wine,  my  dear," 
aaid  Aaron.  "  Don't  you  admire  us 
— classical,  eh?  Wagtail's  head- 
dress, and  Paul's  night-cap^oh,  the 
comforts  of  a  woollen  one !  Ah,  Tom, 
Tom,  the  Greeks  had  no  Kilmarnock 
— none." 

We  all  carried  on  cheerily,  and 
Bang  began  to  sparkle. 

*'  Well,  now  since  you  have  weigh- 
ed the  schooner  and  found  not  much 
wanting,  I  feel  Cmji  spirits  rising 
again. — A  glass  of  champagne,  Tom, 
— Your  h^th,  boy. — The  dip  the 
old  hooker  has  got  must  have  sur- 
prised the  rats  and  cockroaches. 
Do  you  know,  Tom,  I  really  have  an 
idea  of  writing  a  history  of  the 
cruise ;  only  I  am  deterred  from  the 
melancholy  consciousness  that  every 
blockhead  now-a-days  fancies  he  can 
write." 

**  Why,  my  dear  sir,  are  you  not 
coquetting  for  a  compliment  ?  Don't 
we  all  know,  that  many  of  the  crack 
articles  in  Ebony's  Mag"— — • 

"  Bah,"  clapping  his  hand  on  my 
mouth ;  *'  hold  your  tongue ;  all 
wrong  in  that"— ^ 

"  Well,  if  it  be  not  you  then,  I 
scarcely  know  to  whom  to  attribute 
them. — Until  lately,  I  only  knew  you 
as  the  warm-hearted  West  Indian 
gentleman;  but  now  I  am  certain  I 
am  to" 

*<  Tom,  hold  your  tongue,  my 
beautiful  little  man.  For,  although 
I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  mixed 
a  little  in  literary  society  in  my 
younger  days  — '  Alas !  my  heart, 
those  davs  are  ^one'— 

**  Ah,  Mr  Swop,"  as  the  master  was 
ushered  into  the  room,  continued  Mr 
Bang.  **  Plate  and  glasses  for  Mr 
Swop." 

The  sailor  bowed,  perched  him- 
self on  the  very  edge  of  his  chair, 
scarcely  withlh  long  arm's  length  of 
the  table,  and  sitting  bolt  upright,  as 
if  he  had  swallowed  a  spare  stud- 
dine-aail  boom,  drank  our  healths, 
and  smooU&ed  down  bis  hair  on  his 
brow. 


it 


Captain,  I  come  to  report  the 
schooner  ready  to  "— > 

•*Poo,"  rattled  out  Mr  Bang; 
"  time  for  your  tale  by  and  by ; — 
help  yourself  to  some  of  that  capital 
beef,  Peter,— So  " 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  continued  our 
friend,  resuming  his  t/am,  **  I  once 
coped  even  with  John  Wilson  him- 
self. Yea,  in  the  fulness  of  my  powers, 
I  feared  not  even  the  Professor." 

«  Indeed  I "  said  I. 

**  True  as  I  am  a  gentleman.  Why, 
I  once,  in  a  public  trial  of  skill,  beat 
him,  even  Aim,  by  eighteen  measured 
inches,  from  heel  to  toe." 

I  stared. 

"  I  was  the  slighter  man  of  the 
too,  certainly.  Still,  in  a  flying  leap, 
I  always  had  the  best  of  it,  until  he 
astonished  the  world  with  the  Isle  of 
Palms.  From  that  day  forth,  my 
springyness  and  elasticity  left  me. 
'Fallen  was  my  muscles'  brawny 
vaunt'  I  quailed.  My  genius  stood 
rebuked  before  him.  I^evertheless, 
at  hop'Step-and-Jump  I  was  his  match 
still.  When  out  came  the  City  of 
the  Pl^uel  From  that  hour,  the 
Great  Ostrich  could  not  hold  the 
candle  to  the  flying  philosopher. 
And  now,  heaven  help  me  I  I  can 
scarcely  cover  nineteen  feet,  with 
every  advantage  of  ground  for  the 
run.  It  is  true,  the  Professor  was 
always  in  condition,  and  never  re- 

Suired  training ;  now,  unless  I  had 
me  for  my  hard  food,  I  was  seldom 
in  wind." 

Mr  Peter  Swop,  emboldened  and 
brightened  by  the. wine  he  had  so 
industriously  swilled,  and  willing  to 
contribute  his  quota  of  conversation, 
having  previously  jumbled  in  hia 
noddle  what  Mr  Bang  had  said 
about  an  ostrich,  and  hard  food, 
asked,  across  the  table— 

<<  Do  you  believe  ostriches  eat 
iron,  Mr  Bang  ?" 

Mr  Bang  slowly  put  down  his 
glass,  and  looking  with  the  most 
imperturbable  seriousness  the  in- 
nocent master  right  in  the  face,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Ostriches  eat  iron  I — Do  I  believe 
ostriches  eat  iron,  did  you  say,  Mr 
Swop?  Will  you  have  the  great 
kindness  to  tell  me  if  this  glass 
of  Madeira  be  poison,  Mr  Swop  ? 
Why,  when  Captain  Cringle  there 
was  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  from 
which 
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'  One  eomef  ont 
Where  a  hundred  go  in,' 


on  board  of  the — what-  d*ye-call-her  ? 
I  forget  her  name—they  had  a  tame 
ostrich,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the 
whole  squadron.  At  the  first  go>off  it 
had  plenty  of  food,  but  at  length  they 
had  to  put  it  on  short  allowance  of 
a  Winchester  bushel  of  tenpenny 
nailsandapump-boltapday;  but  their 
supplies  falling,  they  had  even  to  re- 
duce this  quantity,  whereby  the  poor 
bird,  after  unavailing  endeavours  to 
get  at  the  iron  ballast,  was  driven  to 
pick  out  the  iron  bolts  of  the  ship  in 
the  clear  moonlight  nights,  when  no 
one  was  thinking  of  it ;  so  that  the 
craft  would  soon  have  been  a  perfect 
wreck.  And  as  the  commodore 
would  not  hear  of  the  creature  being 
killed,  Tom  there  undertook  to  keep 
it  on  copper  bolts  and  sheathing  un- 
til we  reached  Cape  Coast  But  it 
would  not  do ;  the  copper  soured 
on  its  stomach,  and  it  died.  Believe 
an  ostrich  eats  iron,  quotha  1  But  to 
return  to  the  training  for  the  jump 
—I  used  to  stick  to  beef-steaks  and 
a  thimbleful  of  Burton  ale;  and  again 
I  tried  the  dried  knuckle  parts  of 
legs  of  five-year-old  black-faced 
muttons ;  but,  latterly,  I  trained  best, 
■o  far  as  wind  was  concerned,  on 
birsled  pease  and  whisky"—^ 

<<  On  what  ?"  shouted  I,  in  great 
astonishment    "  On  what  V* 

**  Yes,  my  boys  ,*  parched  pease 
and  whisky.  Charge  properly  with 
birsled  pease,  and  1/  vou  take  a 
caulker  just  as  you  begin  your  run, 
there  is  the  linstock  to  the  gun  for 
you,  and  awav  you  fly  through  the 
air  on  the  self-propelling  principle 
of  the  Congreve  Kocket  Well  might 
that  amiable,and  venerable, and  most 
learned  Theban,  Cockibus  Bungo, 
who  always  held  the  stakes  on  these 
great  occasions,  exclaim,  in  his  asto- 
nishment to  Chtesey^  the  Janitor  of 
many  days, 

'  Like  fire  from  flint  I  glanced  away,* 
disdaining  the  laws  of  gravitation-— 

By  Mercury,  I  swear,— yea,  by  his 
winged  heel,  I  shall  have  at  the  Pro- 
fessor yet,  if  I  live,  and  whisky  and 
birsled  pease  fail  me  not" 

Here  Paul  and  I  laughed,  like  to 
die;  but  Mr  Wagtail  appeared  out 


of  sorts,  somehow ;  and  Swop  look- 
ed first  at  one,  and  then  at  another, 
with  a  look  of  the  most  ludicrons 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  Mr  Bang 
was  quizzing  him,  or  telling  a  verity. 

«  Why,  Wagtail,"  raid  Gelid, 
"  what  ails  you,  my  boy  ?*• 

I  looked  towards  our  little  ami- 
able fat  friend.  His  face  was  mndi 
flushed,  although  I  learned  that  h^ 
had  been  unusually  abstemious,  and 
he  appeared  heated  and  reatlem,  and 
had  evidently  feverbh  symptoms 
about  him. 

«« Who's  there?"  said  Wagtail, 
lookine  towards  the  door  with  a 
rat>e£/look. 

It  was  Tailtackle,  with  two  of  the 
boys  carrying  a  litter,  followed  by 
Peter  Mangrove,  as  if  he  had  been 
chief  mourner  at  a  funeraL  Out  of 
the  litter  a  black  paw,  wiihjishes  or 
splints  whipped  round  it  by  a  bend 
of  spunyam,  protruded,  and  kept 
swaying  about  like  a  pendulum. 

**  What  have  you  got  there,  Mr 
Tailtackle  ?" 

The  gunner  turned  round. 

^  Oh,  it  is  a  vagary  of  Peter  Man- 
grove's, sir.  Not  contented  with 
getting  the  Doctor  to  set  Sneezer's 
starboard  fore-leg,  he  insists  on 
bringing  him  away  from  amongst 
the  people  at  the  capstan-house." 

*'  True,  Massa— Massa  Tailtackle 
say  true ;  de  poor  dumb  doff  never 
shall  cure  him  lee  none  at  all,  'mong 
de  men  dere ;  dey  all  love  him  so 
mosh,  and  make  of  him  so  mosh,  and 
stuff  him  wid  salt  wittal  so  mosh,  till 
him  blood  inflammation  like  ahel),and 
den  him  so  good  temper,  and  so  gra- 
tify wid  dere  attention,  dat  I  believe 
him  will  eat  till  him  kickeriboo  of 
sorefut,  [surfeit,  I  presumed;]  and, 
beside,  I  know  de  aog  healt  will  in- 
stantly mend  if  him  see  yon.  Oh, 
Massa  Aaron,  [our  friend  was  smi- 
ling,] it  not  like  you  to  make  fiin  of 
poor  black  fellow,  when  him  is  take 
de  part  of  soch  old  friend  as  poor 
Sneezer.  De  Captain  dere  cannot 
laugh,  dat  is  if  him  will  only  tink  on 
dat  fearful  cove  at  Puerto  Escon- 
dido,  and  what  Sneezer  did  for  bote 
of  we  dere." 

"  Well,  well,  Mangfove,  mv  man," 
said  Mr  Bang,  ^  I  will  ask  leave  of 
my  friends  here  to  have  the  dog  be- 
stowed in  a  comer  of  the  piazza,  so 
let  the  boys  lay  him  down  there,  and 
here  is  a  glass  of  grog  for  you^to*— 
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Now  go  back  agaiii,*'<-««s  the  poor    thought   righ^   we  all  turned  in. 


fello  V  had  drank  our  healths.  Next  morniug»  before  any  of  us  were 
Here  Sneezer*  who  had  been  Btill  as  up^awhole  plateful  of  cards  were 
a  mouse  all  this  while,  put  his  black  handed  to  us,  and  during  the  fore- 
snout  out  of  the  hammock,  and  began  noon  these  were  followed  by  as  many 
to  cheep  and  whine  in  his  gladness  at  inyitadons  to  dinner.  We  ha;d  dim- 
seeing  his  master,  while  the  large  culty  in  making  our  election,  but  that 
tears  ran  down  his  coal  black  muzale  day  I  remember  we  dined  at  the 
as  he  licked  my  hand,  while  every  beautiful  Mrs  C-  o,  and  in  Uie  even- 
now  and  then  he  gave  a  short  fond-  ing  adjourned  to  a  ball--->a  very  gay 
liiigbark,asifhehadBaid,"Ah,ma8«  a£fair;and  I  do  freely  avow,  that  I 
ter,  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  never  saw  so  many  pretty  women 
me  altiMfether,  ever  since  the  action  in  a  community  of  the  same  size  be- 
^vehere  fgot  my  leg  broke  by  a  grape*  fore. 

shot,  but  I  find  I  am  mistaken.  Oh  I  it  was  a  little  paradise,  and 

**  Kow,  Tailtackle,  what  say  vou?^  not  without  its  Eve.    But  such  an 

"We  may  ease  off  the  tadcles  to-  Eve!  I  scarcely  think  the  old  Sexw 

morrow  afternoon,"  said  the  gunner,  pent  himself  could  have  found  it  in 

"  and  right  the  schooner,  sir;  we  bis  heart  to  have  beguiled  her. 

have  put  in  a  dozen  Cashaw  knees,  *'  I  say  Tom,  my  dear  boy,"  said 

as  tough  as  leather,  and  bolted  the  Mr  Bang,  <<  do  you  see  that  darling  ? 

planks  tight  and  fast.  You  saw  these  Oh,  who  can  picture  to  himself  with- 

heavy  quarters  did  us  no  good,  sir;  I  out  a  tear,  tnat  such  a  creature  of 

hope  you  will  beautify  her  agaitf,  light,  that  such  an  ethereal-looking 

now  since  the  Spaniard's  shot  has  thing,  whose  step  *  would  ne'er  wear 

pretty  well  demolished  them  already,  out  ttie  everlasting  flint,'  that  floating 

I  hope  you  won't  replace  them,  sir.  gossamer  on  the  thin  air,  shall  one  day 

I  hope  Captain  N— -  may  see  her  become  an  anxious-looking,  ^arp- 

as  she  should  be,  as  she  was  when  featured,  pale-faced,  loud-tongued, 

your  honour  had  your  first  pleasure  thin-bosomed,  broad-hipped  wife  1" 

cruise  in  her."    Here— but  I  may  The  next  day,  or  rather  in  the 

have  dreamed  it— I  thought  the  quid  same  nighty  his  Mi^esty's  ship  Rabo 

in  tiie  honest  fellow's  dieek  stuck  arrived,  and  the  first  tidings  we  had 

out  in  higher  relief  than  usual  for  a  of  it  next  morning  were  eommunica- 

ahort  space.  ted  by  Captain  Qeuedechat  himself, 

^  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see,"  said  an  honest,  uproarious  sailor.     He 

L  chose  to  begin,  as  many  a  worthy 

''  I  say,  Don  Timotheus,"  quoth  ends,  by  driving  up  to  the  door  of 

Bang,  **irou  don't  mean  to  be  off  the  lodging  in  a  cart. 

without  drinking  our  healths?"  as  he  "Is  the  Captain  of   the    small 

tipped  him  a  tumbler  of  brandy  grog  schooner  that  was  swamped,  here  ?" 

or  very  dangerous  strength.  he  asked  of  Massa  Pegtop. 

The  warrant  officer  drank  it,  and  "  Yes,  sir,  Captain  Cringle  is  here, 
vanished,  and  presently  Mr  Gelid's  but  him  no  get  up  yet" 
brother,  who  had  just  returned  from  *'  Oh,  never  mind,  tell  him  not  to 
one  of  the  cut  islands,  made  his  ap-  hurry  himself;  but  where  is  the  table 
pearance,  and  after  the  greeting  be-  laid  for  breakfast  ?" 
tween  tiie  brothers  was  over,  the  "  Here,  sir,"  sdd  Pegtop,  as  be 
stranger  advanced,  and  with  much  shewed  him  into  the  piazza, 
grace  invited  us  en  masse  to  his  **  Ah,  that  will  do— so  give  me  the 
house.  But  by  this  time  Mr  Wagtail  newspaper,— tol  de  rol,"  and  he  be- 
was  so  ill,  that  we  could  not  move  gan  reading  and  singing,  in  all  the 
that  night,  our  chief  concern  now  buoyancy  of  mind  consequent  on 
being  to  see  him  properly  bestowed ;  escaping  from  shipboard  after  a  three 
and  very  soon  I  was  convinced  that  months'^  cruise, 
his  disease  was  a  violent  bilious  fe-  I   dressed  and  came  to  him  as 
ver.  soon  as  I  could ;  and  the  gallant  Cu)- 
The  old  brown  landlady,  like  all  tain,  whom  I  had  figured  to  myself  a 
her   caste,  was   a   most  excellent  fine  light  gossamer  lad  of  twenty- 
nurse;  and  after  the  most  approved  two,  stared  me  in  the  face  as  a  fat 
and  skilful  surgeon  of  the  town  had  elderly  cock  of  forty  at  the  fewest ; 
seen  him;  and  prescribed  what  was  and.  as  to  .bulk,  I  would  not  have 
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Suaranteed  that  eiehteen  stone  could 
are  made  him  kick  the  beam.  How* 
ever,  he  was  an  excellent  fellow,  and 
that  day  he  and  his  crew  were  of  moat 
essential  service  in  assisting  me  in 
refitting  the  Wave,  for  which  I  shall 
always  be  grateful.  I  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  forenoon  in  my 
professional  duty,  but  about  two  o'- 
clock I  had  knocked  off,  in  order  to 
make  a  few  calls  on  the  families  to 
whom  I  had  introductions,  and  who 
were  afterwards  so  signally  kind  to 
me.  I  then  returned  to  our  lodgings 
in  order  to  dress  for  dinner,  before 
I  sallied  forth  to   worthy  old  Mr 

N ^*8,  where  we  were  dl  to  dine, 

when  I  met  Aaron. 

*'  No  chance  of  our  removing  to 
Peter  Gelid's  this  evening." 

«  Why  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  poor  Pepperpot  Wagtail  is 
become  alarmingly  ill ;  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  appeared,  and" — —* 
Here  the  colloquy  was  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  Mrs  Peter  Gelid — a 
pretty  woman  enough.  She  had  come 
to  learn  herself  from  our  landlady, 
how  Mr  Wa^il  was,  and  with  the 
kindliness  orthe  country,  she  volun- 
teered to  visit  poor  little  Waggy  in 
his  sick-bed.  I  did  not  go  into  the 
room  with  her;  but  when  she  return- 
ed, she  startled  us  all  a  good  deal,  by 
fltating  her  opinion  that  the  worthy 
man  was  really  very  ill,  in  which  she 
was  corroborated  by  the  Doctor 
who  now  arrived.  So  soon  as  the 
medico  saw  him,  he  bled  him,  and 
after  prescribing  a  lot  of  effervescing 
draughts,  and  various  febrifuge  mix- 
tures, he  left  a  large  blister  with  the 
old  brown  landlady,  to  be  applied 
over  his  stomach  if  the  wavering  and 
flightiness  did  not  leave  him  before 
morning.  As  I  knew  Gelid  was  ex- 
pected at  hisbrother's,  to  meet  a  large 
assemblage  of  kindred,  and  as  the 
night  was  rainy  and  tempestuous,  I 
persuaded  him  to  trust  the  watch  to 
me;  anc^as  our  brown  landlady  had 
been  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  I  sent  for  Tailtackle  to 
spell  me,  while  the  black  valets  acted 
with  great  assiduity  in  tiieir  capacity 
of  surgeon's  mates.  About  two  in  the 
morning  Mr  Wagtail  became  deliri- 
ous, and  it  was  all  that  I  could  do, 
aided  by  my  sable  assistants,  and  an 
old  black  nurse  to  hold  him  down  in 
his  bed.    Now  was  the  time  to  clap 

on  the  blisteri  but  he  repeatedly  tore 


it  off,  so  that  at  length  we  had  to  gire 
it  up  for  an  impracticable  job ;  and 
Tailtackle,  whom  I  had  called  up 
from  his  pallet,  where  he  had  gone  to 
lie  down  for  an  hour,  placed  the 
eausiico,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  at 
the  side  of  the  bed. 

**  No  use  in  trying  this  any  more 
at  present," said  I ;  "we must  wait 
until  he  gets  quieter,  Mr  Tailtackle; 
so  go  to  your  bed,  and  I  aball  lie 
down  on  this  soik  here,  where  Marie 
Paparoche— (this  was  our  old  land- 
lady)— ^has  spread  sheets,  I  see,  and 
made  all  comfortable.  And  send  Mr 
Bang's  servant,  will  you?^[frieod 
Aaron  had  ridden  into  the  coontrj 
that  morning  to  visit  a  friend,  and 
the  storm,  as  I  conjectured,  had  kept 
him  there] — he  is  fresh,  and  will  call 
me  in  case  I  be  wanted,  or  Mr  Wag- 
tail gets  worse." 

I  lay  down,  and  soon  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  I  remembered  Dotbin?, 
until  1  awoke  about  eleven  o'cloclc 
next  morning,  and  heard  Mr  Bang 
speaking  to  Wagtail,  at  whose  bed- 
side he  was  standing. 

**  Pepperpot,  my  dear,  be  thank- 
ful— you  are  quite  cooI--a  fine  mois- 
ture on  your  skin  this  momiDg— be 
thankful,  my  little  man— how  did 
your  blister  rise  ?" 

**  My  good  friend,"  quoth  Wag- 
tail, in  a  thin  weak  voice,  "  I  can't 
tell— I  don't  know;  but  this  I  per- 
ceive, that  I  am  unable  to  rise,  whe- 
ther 1/  has  risen  or  no." 

"  Ah— weak,"  quoth  Gelid,  wbo 
had  now  entered  uie  room. 

"  Nay,"  said  Pepperpot,  « not  so 
weak  as  deucedly  sore,  and  on  a 
very  unromantic  spot,  my  dears." 

"  Why,"  said  Aaron,  •'the  pit  of 
the  stomach  is  not  a  very  genteel  de- 
partment, nor  the  abdomen  neither." 

"  Why,"  said  Wagtail,  « I  have  no 
blister  on  either  of  Uiose  places,  but 
if  it  were  possible  to  dream  of  such 
a  thing,  1  wotdd  say  it  had  been 
clapped  9n  " 

Here  his  innate  propriety  toogue- 
tied  him. 

«  Eh  ?"  said  Aaron ;  "  what-ba8 
the  catistico  that  was  intended  for 
the/ron^ter«  of  Belgium  been  clap- 
ped by  mistake  on  the  broad  Pa^s 
Bos  f" 

And  so  in  very  truth  it  turned 
out;  for  while  we  slept,  the  patient 
had  risen,  and  sat  down  on  the  blis- 
ter that  lay,  as  already  mentlonedj  on 
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a  chair  at  his  bedside,  and  again  top-  thing  approximatinff  to  the  aforesaid 

pling  into  bed  had  fallen  into  a  sound  number  myself,  with  time  and  oppor- 

Bleep,  from  which  he  had  but  a  few  tunity,  from  amon^  such  a  galaxy, of 

moments  before  the  time  I  write  of,  loveliness  as  then  snone  and  sparkled 

awoke.  in  this  dear  little  town.   Speaking  of 

**  Why,  now,"  continued  Aaron,  thepirateBlackbeard,  loughttohave 

to  the  Doctor  of  the  Wave  who  had  related,  that  the  morning  before  this, 

just  entered — «  why  here  is  a  disco-  when  I  was  at  breakfastat  Mrs  C — s, 

very,  my  dear  Doctor.     You  clap  a  the  amiable,  and  beautiful,  and  inno- 

hot  blister  on  a  poor  fellow's  heaa  to  cent  girl-matron — ay,  you  supercili- 

coo/it,  but  Doctor  Cringle  there  has  ous  son  of  a  sea- cook,  you  may  turn 

cooled  Master  Wagtairs  brain,  by  up  your  nose  at  the  expression,  but 

blistering    his     stern — eh  ? — Make  if  you  could  have  seen  the  burthen 

notes,  and  mind  you  report  this  to  of  my  songf  as  I  saw  her,  and  felt  the 

the  College  of  Surgeons."*  elegancies  of  her  manner  and  conver- 

I  cleared  myself  of  these  impu-  sation  as  I  felt  them — but  let  us  stick 
tations.  Wagtail  recovered ;  our  re-  to  Blackbeard,  if  you  please.  We 
fitting  was  completed;  our  wood,  and  were  all  comfortably  seated  at  break- 
water, and  provisions,  replenished ;  fast ;  I  had  finished  my  sixth  egig^  had 
and,  after  spending  one  of  the  hap-  concealed  a  beautiful  dried  snapper, 
piest  fortnights  of  my  life,  in  one  before  whom  even  a  ruzar^  haddock 
continued  round  of  gaiety,  I  prepa-  sank  into  insignificance,  and  was  be- 
red  to  leave — with  tears  in  my  eyes  I  thinking  me  of  finishing  off  with  a 
will  confess — the  clear  waters,  bright «  slice  of  Scotch  mutton-ham,  when  in 
blue  skies,  glorious  climate,  and  slid  Mr  Bang.  He  was  received  with 
\irarm-hearted  community  of  Nassau,  all  possible  cordiality,  and  commen- 
New  Providence.  Well  might  that  ced  operations  very  vigorously, 
old  villain  Blackbeard  have  made  this  He  was  an  amazing  favourite  of 
sweet  spot  his  favourite  rendezvous,  our  hostess,  (as  where  was  he  not  a 
By  the  way,  this  same  John  Teach  or  favourite  ?)  so  that  it  was  some  time 
Blackboard  had  fourteen  wives  in  before  he  even  looked  my  way.  We 
this  lovely  island ;  and  I  am  not  sure  were  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion 
but  I  could  have  picked  out  some-  regarding  the  beauty  of  New  Provl- 


*  In  the  manuscript  Log  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr  Bang,  who  kindly  undertakes 
to  correct  the  proofs  during  his  friend  Cringle^s  absence  in  the  North  Sea,  there  is 
a  leaf  wafered  in  here,  with  the  following  in  Mr  Aaron's  own  handwriting — 

"  Master  Tommy  has  allowed  his  fancy  some  small  poetical  licenses  in  this  his 
IjOg.  First  of  all,  in  Chapter  XVI.  he  lays  me  out  on  the  table,  and  makes  the  scor- 
pion sting  me  in  the  night,  at  Don  Ricardo  Campana's,  whereas  the  villain  himself 
was  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  the  man  on  whom  N'«"  played  off  his  tiicks.  But 
not  content  with  this,  he  makes  a  bad  pun,  when  speaking  of  Francesca  Cangrejo, 
which  he  puts  into  my  mouth,  forsooth,  as  if  I  had  not  sins  enough  of  my  own  to 
answer  for,  and  then  attains  the  climax  of  his  evil-doing  by  killing  me  outright. 
And,  secondly,  in  the  present  Chapter,  he  was  in  very  truth  the  real  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  tlie  integrity  of  whose  low  countries  was  violated,  and  not  poor 
Wagtail- — Squire  Pepperpot,  in  his  delirium,  irritated  by  the  part  that  Cringle  had  good- 
naturedly  taken  in  endeavouring  to  clap  the  blister  on  his  stomach,  had  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  when  ail  bands  had  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep,  he  got  up  and  ap- 
proached the  sofa,  where  the  nautical  was  snoozing.  Tom,  honest  fellow,  dreaming 
no  harm,  was  luxuriating  in  the  genial  climate,  and  sleeping  very  much  as  we  are 
given  to  believe  little  pigs  do,  as  described  in  the  old  song,  so  that  Pepperpot  had  no 
difficalty  in  applying  the  argument  a  posteriori^  and  having  covered  up  the  sleeping 
man-of-war,  with  the  caustico  adhering  to  his  latter  end  like  bird-lime,  he  retiretl 
noiseless  as  a  cat  to  his  own  quarters.  Time  ran  on,  and  when  the  blister  should 
have  risen  next  morning  on  Wagtail's  stomach.  Captain  Cringle  could  not  rise,  and 
the  jest  went  round ;  but  Thomas  nevertheless  went  about  as  usual,  and  was  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  dancing  and  singing;  but  whenever  be  dined  out,  he  always  carried 
Abreckum  with  bim.— This  I  vouch  for.     A.  B. 

t  Bitrthm.'^Tom  was  right  here ;  aha  was  within  a  week  of  her  confinement.-^ 
A.  3, 
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denee»  and  the  West  India  Islands  jotted  it  down— worth  a  hundred 

in  genera);  and  I  was  just  remarking  pounds.     Read,  mj  adorahle  Mrs 

that  nature  had  been  liberal,  that  the  C~— ,  read.'* 

scenerjT  was  unquestionably  magni-  "  But,  my  dear  Mr  Bang,"  said  she, 

ficent  in  the  larger  islands,  and  beau-  "  had  you  not  better  rc«d  it  your- 

tifnl  in  the  smidler ;  but  there  were  self?*' 

none  of  those  heartstirring  reminis-  '*  You,  if  you  pleaae,'*  auoth  As- 
cences,  none  of  those  thrilling  eleo-  ron,  who  forthwith  set  himaelf  to 
trical  associations,  which  vibrate  to  malce  the  best  use  of  his  time, 
the  heart  at  yislting  scenes  in  Europe  ..^ 
famous  in  antiquity — ^famous  as  the  memoir  op  john  teach,  esqcikb, 
spot  in  which  recent  victories  had  yulgarlt  called  blackbearDiBT 
been  achieved— famous  even  for  the  aabon  bang,  esquire,  f  ji^. 
very  freebooters,  who  once  held  un- 
lawful sway  in  the  neighbourhood.    "  He  wm  th«  mUdwt  BMnner  4 

Wiyjthereneverhasflourishedhere-  ^    ""*"* 

abouts,  for  instance,  even  one  tho-  ^•J  ever  ■cutUed  ship,  or  cut  a  thrau 

roughly  melo-dramatic  thief.  Massa  With  such  true  breeding  of  a  f«iU««uui, 

Aaron  let  me  go  on,  until  he  had  I?"  "T  T"^  ^^T ™  *»*«.7?^  ^^Pf  ^ 

nearly  finished*  his  breakfast     At  Pity  be  loved  adventafOQ.hfo.jmmty, 

length  he  fired  a  shot  at  me.  ^*  ^"  "^ ^'^''  ^^^^^^  «««*J- 

•*  I  say,  Tom,  you  are  expatiating,  """"" 
I  see.  Nothing  heartstirring,  say  you?  John  Tea^h,  or  Blackbeard,  was 
In  new  countries  it  would  bother  you  a  very  eminent  man — a  Tery  hand- 
to  have  old  associations  certainly;  some  man,  and  a  rery  devil  amongst 
and  you  have  had  your  Rob  Roy,  I  the  ladies. 

grant  you,  and  the  old  country  has  He  was  a  Welshman,  and  intro- 
had  her  Robin  Hood.  But  has  not  Ja-  duced  the  leek  into  Nassau  about  the 
maica  had  her  Three-fingered  Jack  P  year  1716,  and  was  a  verj  remark- 
Ay,  a  more  gentlemanlike  scoundrel  able  personage,  although,  from  some 
than  either  of  the  former.  When  did  singular  imperfecUon  in  his  moral 
Jack  refuse  a  piece  of  yam,  and  a  cor-  constitution,  he  never  could  distin- 
dial  from  his  horn,  to  the  wayworn  guish  clearly  between  meum  and 
man,  white  or  black  ?   When  did  he  tuum. 

injure  a  woman  ?    When  did  Jack  He  found  his  patrimony  was  not 

refuse  food  and  a  draught  of  cold  sufficient  to  support  him;  and  as  he 

water,  the  greatest  boon,  in  our  ar-  dislilced agricultural  purauitaasmuch 

dent  climate  that  he  could  offer,  to  as  mercantile,  he  got  together  fort? 

a  .wearied  child  ?     Oh,  there  was  or  fifty  fine  young  men  one  day,  and 

much  poetry  In  the  poor  fellow  I  borrowed  a  vessel  from  some  mer^ 

And  here  had  they  not  that  most  chants  that  was  lying  at  the  Nore,  and 

melo-dramatic   (as  you   choose  to  set  sail  for  the  Bahamas.   On  his  way 

word  it)   of  thieves,  i9/acAbeard,  he  fell  in  with  several  West  India- 

before  whom  ^/uebeard  must  for  men,  and,  sending  a  boat  on  board  of 

ever  hide  his  diminished  head  ?  Why,  each,heaskedthemforthe  loan  ofpro> 

Bluebeard  had  only  one  wife  at  a  visions  and  wine,  and  all  their  gold, 

time,  although  he  murdered  five  of  and  silver,  and  clothes,  which  request 

them,  whereas  Blackbeard  had  sel-  was  In  every  instance  but  one  civillj 

dom  fewer  than  a  dozen,  and  he  was  acceded   to,   whereupon,   drinkmg 

never  known  to  murder  above  three,  their  good  healths,  he  returned  to 

But  I  have  fallen  in  with  such  a  his  ship.    In  the  instance  where  he 

treasure  I    Oh,  such  a  discovery  I    I  had  been  uncivilly  treated,  toshew  his 

have  been  communing  with  Noah  forbearance,  he  saluted  them  with 

himself-^with  an  old  negro,  who  re-  twenty-one  guns  on  returning  to  his 

members  this  very  Blackbeard— the  ship ;  but  by  some  accident  &e  shot 

pirate  Blackbeard."  had  not  been  withdrawn,  so  that  un- 

"  The  deuce,"  said  I;  <<  impos-  fortunatelythecontumadous ill-bred 

sible  !'*  craft  sank,  and  as  Blackbeard's  own 

"  But  it  is  true.    Why  it  is  only  vessel. was  very  crowded,  he  was 

ninety-fouryears  ago  since  thescoun-  unable  to  save  any  of  the  crew.   He 

drel  nourished,  and  this  old  cock  is  was  a  great  admirer  of  fine  air,  and 

one  hundred  and  ten.  Why,  I  have  accor£ngly  established  himaolf  on 
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the  island  of  New  Providence,  and 
invited  a  number  of  elegant  young 
men,  who  were  fond  of  pleasure 
cruises,  to  visit  him,  so  that  presentlv 
he  found  it  necessary  to  launch  forth 
in  order  to  borrow  more  provisions. 
At  this  period  he  was  a  great  dan- 
dy ;  and  amongst  other  vagaries,  he 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow  a  foot  lonff 
at  the  shortest,  and  then  plaited  it 
into  three  strands,  indicating  that  he 
was  a  bashaw  of  no  common  dimen- 
aiona.    He  wore  red  breeches,  but 
no  stockings,  and  sandals  of  bullock's 
hide.    He  was  a  perfect  Egyptian  in 
his  curiousness  in  fine  linen,  and  his 
shirt  was  always  white  as  the  driven 
snow  whtn  it  was  clean,  which  was 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  month.  In 
waistcoats  he  was  especially  select ; 
but  the  cut  of  them  very  much  de- 
pended on  the  fashion  in  favour  with 
the  last  gentleman  he  had  borrowed 
any  thing  from.    He  never  wore  any 
thing  but  a  full  dress  purple  velvet 
coat,  under   which  bristled   three 
brace  of  pistols,  and  two  naked  sti- 
lettoes, only  eighteen  inches  lon^, 
and  he  had  generally  a  lighted  match 
fizzing  in  the  bow  of  his  cocked  scra- 
per, whereat  he  lighted  his  pipe,  or 
fired  off  a  cannon,  as  pleased  him. 

One  of  his  favourite  amusements 
when  he  got  half  slewed,  was  to  ad- 
journ to  the  hold  with  his  compota- 
tors,  and  kindling  some  brimstone 
matches,  to  dance  and  roar,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  devil  himself,  until  his 
allies  were  nearly  suffocated.    At 
another  time  he  would  blow  out  the 
candles  in  the  cabin,  and  blaze  away 
with  his  loaded  pistols  at  random, 
right  and  left,  whereby  he  severely 
wounded  the  feelings  of  some  of  his 
intimates  by  the  poignancy  of  his  wit, 
all  of  which  he  considered  a  most 
excellent  joke.    But  he  was  kind  to 
his  fourteen  wives  so  long  as  he  was 
sober,  as  it  is  known  that  he  never 
murdered  above  three  of  them.    His 
borrowing,  however,  gave  offence  to 
our  government,  no  one  can  tell  how; 
and  at  length  two  of  our  frigates,  the 
Lime  and  Pearl,  then  cruising  off  the 
American  coast,  after  drivmff  him 
from  his  stronghold,   hunted  him 
down  in  an  inlet  in  North  Carolina, 
where,  in  an  eight-gun  schooner,  with 
thirty  desperate  fellows,  he  made  a 
defence  worthy  of  his  honourable 
life,  and  fought  so  furiously  that  he 
killed  fmd  wounded  more  men  of 


the  attackinff  party  than  his  own  crew 
consisted  of;  and  following  up  his 
success,  he,  like  a  hero  as  he  was, 
boarded,  sword  in  hand,  the  head- 
most of  the  two  armed  sloops,  which 
ha4  been  detached  by  the  frigates, 
with  ninety  men  on  board,  to  capture 
him ;  and  being  followed  by  twelve 
men  and  his  trusty  lieutenant,  he 
would  have  carried  her  out  and  out, 
maugre  the  disparity  of  force,  had 
he  not  fainted  from  loss  of  blood, 
and,  falling  on  his  back,  died  where 
he  fell,  like  a  hero— 

**  His  face  to  the  sky,  and  his  feet  to  the 
foe"— 

leaving  eleven  forlorn  widows,  be- 
ing the  fourteen  wives,  minus  the 
three  that  he  had  throttled. 

**  No  chivalrous  associations  in- 
deed I  Match  me  such  a  character 
as  this." 

We  all  applauded  to  the  echo. 
But  I  must  end  my  song,  for  I  should 
never  tire  in  dwelling  on  the  happy 
days  we  spent  in  this  most  enchant- 
ing little  island.  The  lovely  blithe 
gids,  and  the  hospitable  kindhearted 
men,  and  the  children  I  I  never  saw 
such  cherubs,  with  all  the  spriehUi- 
ness  of  the  little  pale-faced  Creoles  of 
the  West  Indies,  while  the  healthy 
bloom  of  Old  England  blossomed  on 
their  cheeks. 

**  I  say,  Tom,*'  said  Massa  Aaron, 
on  one  occasion  when  I  was  rather 
tedious  on  the  subject,  ^  all  those 
little  cherubs,  as  you  call  them,  at 
least  the  most  of  them,  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  cotton  bales  captured 
in  the  American  war." 

««  The  what  ?"  said  I. 

**  The  children  of  the  American 
war — and  I  will  prove  it  thus— taking 
the  time  from  no  less  an  authori^ 
than  Hamlet,  when  he  chose  to  fol- 
low the  great  Dictator,  Julius  Caesar 
himself,  through  all  the  corruption 
-of  our  physical  nature,  until  he  found 
him  stopping  a  beer  barrel— (only 
imagine  the  ttoth  of  one  of  our  diS' 
interested  friend  Buxton's  beer  bar- 
rels, savouring  of  quassia,  not  hop, 
fizzing  through  the  clay  of  Julius 
Csesar  the  Roman !)— a«  thus :  If 
there  had  been  no  Yankee  war,  there 
would  have  been  no  prize  cargoes  of 
cotton  sent  into  Nassau ;  if  there  had 
been  no  prize  cargoes  sent  into  Nas- 
sau|  there  woula  hare  been  little 
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money  made ;  if  there  had  been  little 
money  made,  there  would  have  been 
fewer  marriages ;  if  there  had  been 
fewer  marriages,  there  would  have 
been  fewer  cherubs.  There  is  logic 
for  you,  my  darling." 

''  Your  last  is  a  rum  sequiiur,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  I,  laughing.  ^  But,  in 
the  main.  Parson  Mai  thus  is  right, 
out  of  Ireland  that  is,  after  all." 

That  evening  I  got  into  a  small 
scrape,  by  impressing  three  apprenti- 
ces out  of  a  Scotch  orig,  and  if  Mr 
Bang  had  not  stood  my  friend,  I  might 
have  got  into  a  very  serious  scrape. 
Thanks  to  him,  the  affair  was  sol- 
dered. 

When  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  my  ex- 
cellent friends,  Messrs  Bang,  Gelid, 
and  Wagtail,  determined,  in  conse- 
quence of  letters  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Jamaica,  to  return  home 
in  a  beautiful  armed  brig  that  was  to 
sail  in  a  few  days,  laden  with  flour. 
I  cannot  well  describe  how  much 
this  moved  me.  Young  and  enthu- 
siastic as  I  was,  I  had  grappled  my- 
self with  hooks  of  steel  to  Mr  Bang ; 
and  now,  when  he  unexpectedly 
communicated  his  intention  of  lea- 
ving me,  I  felt  more  forlorn  and  de- 
serted than  I  was  willing  to  plead  to. 

**  My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  **  make 
my  peace  with  N— -— .  If  urgent 
business  had  not  pressed  me,  I  would 
not  have  broken  my  promise  to  re- 
join him ;  but  I  am  imperiously 
called  for  in  Jamaica,  where  I  hope 
soon  to  see  you."  He  continued  with 
a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice,  which 
thrilled  to  my  heart,  as  it  vouched 
for  the  strength  of  his  regard.  *'  If 
ever  I  am  where  you  may  come, 
Tom,  and  you  don't  make  my  house 
your  home,  provided  you  have  not  a 
better  of  your  own,  I  will  never  for- 
give you."  He  paused.  ''You  young 
fellows  sometimes  spend  faster  than 
you  should  do,  and  quarterly  bills 
are  long  of  coming  round.  I  have 
drawn  tor  more  money  than  I  want 
I  wish  vou  would  let  me  be  your 
banker  for  a  hundred  pounds,  Tom." 

I  squeezed  his  hand.  **  No,  no*- 
many,  many  thanks,  my  dear  sir — 
but  I  never  outrun  the  constable. 
Good'by,  God  bless  you.  Farewell, 
Mr  Wfi^l— Mr  Gelid,  adieu."  I 
tumbled  into  the  boat  and  pulled  on 
board.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
aend  the  wine  and  sea  stock,  a  most 
evub^rw^  Mii9rtiDi9»t  unquasUoa* 


ab1y,belonging  to  my  Jamucafnenis 
ashore :  but  to  my  aurprhe  the  boat 
was  sent  back,  with  Mr  Bang's  card, 
on  which  was  written  in  pend), 
**  Don't  affront  ub.  Captain  Cringk." 
Thereupon  I  got  Uie  schooner  uoder 
weigh,  and  no  event  worth  aarratiDg 
turned  up  until  we  anchored  close 
to  the  post-office  at  Crooked  Uaod, 
two  da^s  after. 

We  H>und  the  Firebrand  there,  azkd 
the  post-office  mail-boat,  with  her 
red  nag  and  white  horse  in  it»  and  I 
went  on  board  the  corvette  to  deli- 
ver my  official  letter,  detailing  the 
incidents  of  the  cruise,  and  wasmos: 
graciously  received  by  my  C^pUio. 
There  was  a  sail  in  sight  when  we 
anchored,  which  at  first  we  took  for 
the  Jamaica  packet;  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  Tinker,  friend  Bang's 
flour-loaded  brig;  and  by  five  inUie 
evening  our  friends  were  all  three 
once  more  restored  to  us,  but,  alas!  so 
far  as  regarded  two  of  them,  only  for 
a  moment.  Messrs  Gelid  and  W^tail 
had,  on  second  thoughts,  it  seems, 
hauled  their  wind  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  turtle  at  Crooked  Island,  and 
I  went  ashore  with  them,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  selection  from  the  turtle 
crawls  filled  witJb  beautiful  clear 
water,  and  lots  of  fine  lively  fresb- 
caught  fish,  the  postmaster  being  the 
turtle-merchant. 

**  I  say,  Paul,  happier  in  the  fish 
way  here  than  you  were  at  Biggles- 
wade—eh  ?"  said  Aaron. 

After  we  completed  our  purchases, 
our  friends  went  on  board  the  cor- 
vette, and  I  was  invited  to  meet 
them  at  dinner,  where  the  aforesaid 
postmaster,  a  stout  conchy  with  a 
square-cut  coatee  and  red  cape  and 
cuffs,  was  also  a  guest 

He  must  have  had  but  a  dull  tune 
of  it,  as  there  were  no  other  white 
inhabitants,  that  I  saw,  on  the  island 
besides  himself;  his  wife  having 
gone  to  Nassau,  which  he  looked  on 
as  the  prime  city  of  the  world,  to  be 
confined,  as  he  told  us.  Bang  said, 
that  she  must  rather  have  gone  to  be 
delivered  horn  confinement^  and,  in 
truth,  Crooked  Island  was  a  most 
desolate  domicile  for  a  lady;  our 
friend  the  postmaster's  family,  and  a 
few  negroes  employed  in  catching 
turtle,  and  making  salt,  and  dreasiDg 
some  scrubby  cottouotrees,  compo- 
sing the  whole  population.  In  the 
av^^dng  the  paick^^  did  arriT»i  ^^' 
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ever,  and  Captain  N*— —  received  chip  thrown  overboard  struck  fire 

his  orders.  from  the  water,  as  if  it  had  been  a 

**  Captain  N--^— ,  my  boj,"  quoth  piece  of  iron  cast  on  flint;  and  when 

Bang  towards  evening,  **  the  best  of  you  looked  over  the  quarter,  as  I 

friends,  must  part — we  must  move—  delight  to  do,  and  tried  to  penetrate 

good-night — we  shall  be  off  to*night  into  the  dark  clear  profound  beneath, 

— good-by*' —  and  he  held  out  his  you  every  now  and  then  saw  a  burst 

hand.  of  pale  light,  like  a  halo  far  down  in 

''  Devil  a  bit,"  said  N ;  **  Bang,  the  depths  of  the  green  sea,  caused 

you  shall  not  go,  neither  you  nor  by  the  motion  ofsome  fish,  or  of  what 

your  friends.    You  promised,  in  fact  Jack,  no  great  natural  philosopher, 

fihipped  with  me  for  the  cruise,  and  usually  calls  blubbers  ;   and  when 

Liady has  my  word  and  honour  the  dolphin  or  skip-jack  leapt  into 

that  you  shall  be  restored  to  her  the  air,  they  sparkled  out  from  the 
longing  eye,  sound  and  safe — so  you  still  bosom  of  the  deep,  dark  water 
must  ail  remain,  and  send  down  the  like  rockets,  until  they  fell  again 
flour  briff  to  say  you  are  coming."  into  their  element  in  a  flash  of  nre. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  Afassa  This  evening  the  corvette  had  shew- 
Aaron  was  boned,  but  his  friends  ed  no  lights,  and  although  I  conjec- 
Tvere  obdurate,  so  we  all  weighed  tured  she  was  not  far  from  us,  still  I 
that  night;  the  Tinker  bearing  up  could  not  with  any  certainty  indicate 
for  Jamaica,  while  we  kept  by  the  her  whereabouts.    It  might  now  be 
wind,  steering  for  Gonaives  in  St  about  three  o'clock,  and  f  was  stand- 
Domingo,  ing  on  the  aftermost  gun  on  the  star- 
The  third  day  we  were  off  Gipe  board  side,  peering  into  the  imper- 
St  Nicholas,  and  getting  a  slant  of  vious  darkness  over  the  tafferel,  with 
wind  from  the  westward,  we  ran  up  my  dear  old  dog  Sneezer  by  my  side, 
the  Bight  of  Leogane  all  that  niffht,  nuzzling  and  fondling  after  his  affec- 
but  towards  morning  it  fell  calm ;  tionate  fashion,  while  the  pilot,  Peter 
we  were  close  in  under  the  high-  Mangrove,  stood  within  handspike 
]and,abouttwomiles  from  the  shore,  length  of  me.    The  dog  had  been 
and  the  night  was  the  darkest  I  ever  growling,  but  all  in  fun,  and  snapping 
was  out  in  any  where.    There  were  at  me,  when  in  a  moment  he  hauled 
neither  moon  nor  stars  to  be  seen,  off,  planted  his  paws  on  the  rail, 
and  the  dark  clouds  settled  down,  looked  forth  into  the  night,  and  gave 
until  they  appeared  to  rest  upon  our  a  short  anxious  bark,  like  the  solitary 
mast-heads,  compressing,  as  it  were,  pop  of  the  sentry's  musket,  to  alarm 
the  hot  steamy  air  down  upon  us  the  mainguard  in  outpost  work, 
until  it  became  too  dense  for  breath-  Peter  Mangrove  advanced,  and  put 
iD^.    In  the  early  part  of  the  night  hisarm  round  the  dog's  neck.  '*\Vbat 
it  had  rained  in  heavy  showers  now  you  see,  my  shild  ?''  said  the  black 
and  then,  and  there  were  one  or  two  pilot. 

faint  flashes  of  lightning,  and  some  Sneezer  uplifted  his  voice,  and 

heavy  peals  of  thunder,  which  rolled  gave  a  long  continuous  bark. 

amongst  the  distant  hills  in  loud  "  Ah  1"  said  Mangrove  sharply, 

shaking  reverberations,  which  gra-  *'  Massa  Captain,  something  near  we 

dually  became  fainter  and  fainter,  — ^never  doubt  dat— de  dog  yeerie 

until  they  grumbled  away  in  the  dis-  something  we  can't  yeerie,  and  see 

tance  in  hoarse  murmurs,  like  the  someting  we  can't  see." 

low  notes  of  an  organ  in  one  of  our  I  had  lived  long  enough  never  to 

old  Cathedrals ;  but  now  there  was  despise  any  caution  from  what  quar- 

neither  rain  nor  wind — all  nature  ter  soever  it  proceeded.  So  I  listened 

seemed  fearfully  hushed ;  for  where  still  as  a  stone.    Presently  I  thought 

we  lay,  in  the  smooth  Bight,  there  I  heard  the  distant  splash  of  oars.   I 

was  no  swell,  not  even  a  ripple  on  placed  my  hand  behind  my  ear,^and 

the  ghisB-like  sea ;  the  souna  of  the  listened  with  breathless  attention. 

shifnng  of  a  handspike,  or  the  tread  Presently  I  saw  the  sparkling  dip  of 

of  the  men,  as  they  ran  to  haul  on  a  them  in  the  calm  black  water,  as  if  a 

rope,  or  the  creaking  of  the  rudder,  boat,  and  a  laree  one,  was  pulling 

sounded  loud  and  distinct.   The  sea  very  fast  towards  us.    '*  Look  out-* 

in  our  neighbourhood  was  strongly  hail  that   boat,"    said   I.     "  Boat 

phosphorescepti  so  Aat  the  snaltes^  ahoy,"  sung  out  the  man.  No  answer, 
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'*  Coming  here  ?"  reiterated  the  me- 
man.  No  better  success.  The  boat 
or  canoe,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  by  this  time  close  aboard  of  us, 
within  pistol-shot  at  the  farthest— no 
time  to  be  lost,  so  I  hailed  myself, 
and  this  time  the  challenge  did  pro- 
duce an  answer. 

''  Sore  boat—fruU  and  wegitaby 

"  Shore  boat,  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, at  this  time  of  night^i  don't 
like  it,"  said  L  <<  Boatswain's  male, 
call  the  boarders.  Cutlasses,  men- 
quick,  a  piratical  row-boat  is  close 
to."  And  verily  we  had  little  time  to 
lose,  when  a  large  canoe  or  row- 
boa^  pulling  twelve  oars  at  the  few- 
est, and  carrying  twenty  firemen,  or 
thereabouts,sweptupon  our  larboard 
quarter,  hooked  on,  and  the  next 
moment  upwards  of  twenty  unlook* 
ed  for  visitors  scrambled  up  our 
shallow  side,  and  jumped  on  Doard. 

All  this  took  place  so  suddenly 
that  there  were  not  ten  of  my  people 
ready  to  receive  them,  but  those  ten 
were  the  prime  men  of  the  ship. 
"  Surrender,  you  scoundrels— sur- 
render. You  have  boarded  a  man-of- 
war.  Down  with  your  arms,  or  we 
shall  murder  you  to  a  man." 

But  they  either  did  not  understand 
me,  or  did  not  believe  me,  for  the 
anewer  was  a  blow  from  a  cutlass, 
which,  if  I  had  not  parried  with  my 
night  glass,  which  it  broke  in  pieces, 
might  have  effectually  stopped  my 
promotion.  "  Cut  them  down,  board- 
ers, down  with  them— they  are  pi- 
rates," shouted  I ;  **  heave  cold  shot 
into  their  boat  alongside— all  hands, 
boatswain's  mate — call  all  hands." 
We  closed.  The  assailants  had  no 
firearms,  but  they  were  armed  with 
swords  and  long  knives,  and  as  they 
fought  with  desperation,  several  of 
our  people  were  cruelly  haggled; 
and  after  the  first  charge,  the  combat- 
ants on  both  sides  became  so  blend- 
ed, that  it  was  impossible  to  strike 
a  blow,  without  runningthe  risk  of 
cutting  down  a  friend.  By  this  time 
all  hands  were  on  deck;  the  boat 
alongside  had  been  swamped  by  the 
cold  shot  that  had  been  hove  crash- 
ing through  her  bottom,  when  down 
Came  a  shower  from  the  surcharged 
clouds,  or  waterspout— call  it  which 
you  will— that  absolutely  deluged  the 
decks,  the  scuppers  being  utterly  un- 
able to  carry  off  the  water.  So  long 
n  the  pirates  fought  in  a  body,  I  had 


no  fears,  as,  dark  as  it  wa8,ourmeD, 
who  held  together,  knew  where  to 
strike  and  thrust;  but  when  the  tor* 
rent  of  rain  descended  id  bucketi- 
full,  the  former  broke  away,  asd 
were  pursued  singly  into  variotts 
comers  about  the  deck,  sll  nctpe 
being  cut  off  from  the  swamping  of 
their  boat  Still  they  were  not  tib- 
quished,  and  I  ran  aft  to  the  binnacle, 
where  a  blue  light  was  stowed  awajr, 
—one  of  several  that  we  had  got  on 
deck  to  bum  that  night,  in  oraerto 
point  out  our  whereabouts  to  die 
Firebrand.  I  fired  it,  and  rusbiog 
forward  cutlase-in-hand,  we  set  oo 
the  gang  of  black  desperadoes  with 
such  fury,  that  after  killing  two  of 
them  outright,  and  wounding  andta* 
king  prisoners  seven,  we  drove  the 
rest  overboard  into  the  sea,  where 
the  small-armed  men,  who  by  this 
time  had  tadded  to  their  nuakets 
made  short  work  of  them,  guided  ai 
they  were  by  the  sparkluig  of  tbe 
dark  wat^*,  as  they  strack  oat  and 
swam  for  their  lives.  The  blue  ligbt 
was  immediately  answered  hj  an- 
other from  the  corvette,  wh^  hf 
about  a  mile  off;  but  before  her  boati, 
two  of  which  were  immediatelf 
armed  and  manned,  could  reach  lOt 
we  had  defeated  our  antagoaistSiaBd 
the  rain  had  increased  to  each  a  de* 
gree,  that  the  heavy  drops,  aa  thejr 
fell  with  a  strong  rushing  noise  into 
the  sea,  flashed  it  up  into  one  entire 
sheet  of  fire. 

We  secured   our  prisoners,  w 
blacks  and  mulattoes,  the  mostTillt- 
nous-looking  scoundrels  I  had  erer 
seen,  and  presently  it  came  on  to 
thunder  and  lighten,  as  if  hearen  m 
earth  had  been  falling  together.  A 
most  vivid  flash— it  dmost  blinded 
me.  Presently  the  Firebrand  bant 
another  blue  light,  whereby  we  saw 
that  her  maintopmast  was  ^ne  dose 
by  the  cap,  with  tiie  topsail,  and  ap| 
per  spars,  and  yards,  and  gear,  ail 
hanging  down  in  a  lumberin|  mass 
of  confused  wreck ;  she  had  been 
struck  by  the  levin  brand,  wm(» 
had  killed  four  men,  and  atoimed 
several  more.   By  this  time  the  cola 
grey  streaks  of  morning  appeared  m 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  presenwr 
the  day  broke,  and  by  two  o'clock  m 
the   afternoon,  both   corvette  «« 
schooner  were  at  anchor  at  Gonaif* 
The  village,  for  town  it  could  not  w 
eailedy flood  on  a  lowhotpiiiBi**^ 
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the  wftshingB  of  the  mountains  on  the  tipping  off  his  bumper  of  clsret,  and 

eft  hand  side  as  we  stood  in  had  receiving  the  Captain's  report,  he 

been  carried  out  into  the  sea,  and  made  his  bow  and  departed, 

formed  into  a  white  plateau  of  sand ;  I  returned  to  the  Wave,  and  next 

M  wae  hotj  and  stunted,  and  scrub*  morning  I  brealtfasted  on  board  of 

by.     We  brought  up  inside  of  the  the  Commodore,  and  afterwards  we 

corvette,  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  all  proceeded  on  shore  to  Monsieur 

My  superior  officer  had  made  the  B'  ■  's,  to  whom  Massa  Aaron  was 


private  signal  to  come  on  board  and  known.    The  town,  if  I  may  call  it 

dine,  which,  in  the  assured  intimacy  so,  had  certainly  a  very  desolate  ap- 

in  which  we  were  now  linked,  could  pearance.  There  was  nothing  stirring; 

not  on  any  plea  be  declined.  I  dress-  and  although   a   group   of  idlers, 

ed,  and  the  boat  was  lowered  down,  amounting  to  about  twenty  or  thirty, 

and  we  pulled  for  the  corvette,  but  did  collect  about  us  on  the  end  of  the 

our  course  lav  under  the  stern  of  •wharf,which,  by  the  by,  was  terribly 

the  two  EDglish  ships  that  were  lying  out  of  repair,  yet  they  all  appeared 

there  loading  cargoes  of  coffee.  ill  clad,  and  in  no  way  so  well  fur- 

*'  Pray,  sir,"  said  a  decent-looking  nished  as  the  blackies  in  Jamaica; 

man,  who  leant  on  the  tafferel  of  one  and  when  we  marched  up  through 

of  them — ^'^  Pray,  sir,  are  you  going  on  a  hot,  sandy,  unpaved  street  into 

board  of  the  Commodore  ?"  the  town,  the  low,  one-story,  shab- 

'*  I  am,"  I  answered.  by-looking  houses  were  falling  in- 

**  I  am  invited  there  too,  sir ;  will  to  decay,  and  the  streets  more  re« 

yon  have  the  kindness  to  say  I  will  sembled    river-courses    than   tho- 

be  there  presently?'*  roughfares,   while    the  lars^e    car- 

**  Certainly — give  way,  men."  rion  crows  were  picking  garbage  on 

Presently  we  were  alongside  the  the  very  crown  of  the  causeway, 

corvette,  and  the  next  moment  we  without  apparently  entertaining  the 

stood  on  her  deck,  holystoned  white  least  fear  of  us,  or  of  the  negro  chil- 

and  clean,  with  my  stanch  friend  dren  who  were  playing  close  to  them, 

Captain  N— —  and  his  officers,  all  in  so  near,  in  fact,  that  every  now  and 

full  fig,  walking  to  and  fro  under  the  then  one  of  the  urchins  would  aim  a 

awning,  a  most  magnificent  naval  blow  at  one  of  the  obscene  birds, 

lounge,  being  thirty- two  feet  wide  at  when  it  would  give  a  loud  discord- 

the  gangwav,  and  extending  fifty  feet  ant  croak,  and  jump  a  pace  or  two, 

or  more  ah,  until  it  narrowed  to  with  outspread  wings,  out  without 

twenty  at  the  tafferel.  We  were  all,  taking  wing.  Still  many  of  the  women, 

the  two  masters  of  the  merchant-  who  were  sitting  under  the  small 

men,  decent  respectable  men    in  piaezas,  or  projecting  eaves  of  the 

their  way,  included,  graciously  re*  houses,  with  their  little  stalls,  filled 

ceived,  and  sat  down  to  an  excel-  with   pullicate   handkerchiefs,  and 

lent  dinner,  Mr  Bang  taking  the  lead  pieces  of  muslin,  and  ginghams  for 

aa  usual  in  all  the  fun ;  and  we  were  sale,  were  healthy-looking,  and  ap- 

just  on  the  verge  of  cigars  and  cold  peared  comfortable  and  happy.    As 

grog,  when  the  first  lieutenant  came  we  advanced  into  the  town,  almost 

down  and  said  that  the  Captain  of  every  male  we  met  was  a  soldier,  all 

the  port  had  come  off,  and  was  then  rigged  and  well  dressed,  too,  in  the 

onboard,  French  uniform ;  in  fact,  the  remark- 

*<  Shew  him    in,"  said    Captain  able  man.  King  Henry,  or  Christophe, 

^ ......  and  a  tall,   vulgar-looking  took  care  to  have  his  troops  well  fed 

blackamoor,  dressed  apparently  in  and  clothed  in  every  case.  On  our  way 

the  cast-off  coat  of  a  French  grena-  we  had  to  pass  by  the  Commandant 

dier  officer,  entered  the  cabin  with  Baron  B—*s  house,  when  it  occur- 

his  chapeau  in  his  hand,  and  a  Ma-    red  to  Captain  N that  we  ought 

dras  handkerchief  tied  round  his  tostopandpay  our  respects;  but  Mr 
woolly  skulL  He  made  his  bow,  and  Bang  being  bound  by  no  such  eft- 
remained  standing  near  the  door.  auette,  bore  up  for  his  friend  Monsieur 


You  are  the  Captain  of  the  port  ?"  B— — -'s.  As  we  approached  the  house 

Slid  Captain  N—^,  in  French.  The  —a  long,  low,  one-story  building, 

man  nodded.    **  Why,  then,  take  a  with  a  narrow  piazza,  and  a  range  of 

chair,  sir,  if  you  please."  unglazed  windows,  staring  open,  with 

He  begsed  to  be  excused,  and  after  their  wooden  shutters^  like  ports  hi  a 
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sbip's  Bide,  towards  the  Btreet— we 
found  a  sentry  at  the  door,  who, 
when  we  announced  ourselves,  car- 
ried arras  all  in  refi[ular  style.  Pre- 
sently a  very  good- looking  negro,  in 
a  handsome  aide-de-camp^  uniform, 
appeared,  and,  hat  in  hand,  with  all 
the  grace  in  the  world,  ushered  us 
into  the  presence  of  the  Baron,  who 
was  lounging  in  a  Spanish  chair  half 
asleep,  but  on  hearing  us  announced 
he  rose,  and  received  us  with  great 
amenity.  He  was  a  fat  elderly  negro, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  was  dressed  in  very 
wide  jean  trowsers,  over  which  a 
pair  of  well-polished  Hessian  boots 
were  drawn,  which,  by  adhering  close 
to  his  legs,  gave  him,  in  contrast  with 
the  wide  puffing  of  his  garments 
above,  the  appearanee  of  being  under- 
limbed,  which  he  by  no  means  was, 
as  he  was  a  stout  old  Turk. 

After  a  profusion  of  bows  and 
fine  speeches,  and  superabundant 
assurances  of  the  esteem  in  which 
his  master  King  Henry  held  our  mas- 
ter King  George,  we  made  our  bows 

and  repaired  to  Monsieur  B 's, 

where  I  was  engaged  to  dine.  As  for 

Captain  N ,  he  went  on  board 

that  evening  to  superintend  the  re- 
pairs of  the  ship. 

There  was  no  one  to  meet  us  but 

Monsieur  B and  his  daughter,  a 

tall  and  very  elegant  brown  girl,  who 
had  been  educated  in  France,  and  did 
the  honours  incomparably  well.  We 
sat  down,  Massa  Aaron  whispering  in 
my  lug,  that  in  Jamaica  it  was  not 
quite  the  thing  to  introduce  brown  la- 
dies at  dinner ;  but,  as  he  said,  *^  Why 
not  ?  Neither  you  nor  I  are  high  caste 
Creoles — so  en  avant.^'    Dinner  was 

nearly  over,    when  Baron  B 's 

aide-de-camp  slid  into  the  room.  Mon- 
sieur B—  rose.  "  Captain  Latour, 
you  are  welcome — be  seated.  I  hope 
you  have  not  dined  ?" 

"  Why,  no,'*  said  the  negro  officer, 
as-  he  drew  a  chair,  while  he  ex- 
changed glances  with  the  beautiful 
Eugenie,  and  sat  himself  down  close 
to  £/ iS'enor  Bang. 

**  Hillo,  Quashie !  Whereaway,  my 
lad?  a  little  above  the  salt,  an't  you  ?" 
ejaculated  oxxxAmigo;  while  Pegtop, 
who  had  just  come  on  shore,  and  was 
standing  behind  his  master,  stared 
and  gaped  in  the  greatest  wonder- 
ment. But  Mr  Bang's  natural jgood 
breeding,    and   knowledge   of^th^ 


world,  instantly  reddled  him  to  time 
and  circumstances;  and  when  the 
young  officer  looked  at  him,  and  re- 
garded him  with  some  surprise,  he 
bowed,  and  invited  him^  in  the  best 
French  he  could  muster,  to  drink 
wine.  The  aide-de-camp  was»  as  I 
have  said,  jet-black  as  the  ace  of 
spades,  but  he  was,  notwith8tandiD|, 
so  far  as  figure  went,  a  very  hand- 
some man — ^tall  and  well  framed, 
especially  about  the  shoulders,  which 
were  beautifully  formed,  and,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  statuary,  would  pro- 
bably have  balanced  the  cucumber 
curve  of  the  shin ;  his  face,  however, 
was  regular  negro— flat  nose,  heavy 
lips,  fine  eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth, 
and  he  wore  two  immense  g<^d  ear- 
rings. His  woolly  head  was  bound 
round  with  a  pullicate  handkerchief 
which  we  had  not  noticed  until  be 
took  off  his  laced  cocked  hat.  Hk 
coat  was  the  exact  pattern  of  the 
French  staff  uniforjn  at  the  time— 
plain  blue,  without  lace,  except  at 
the  cape  and  cuffs,  which  were  of 
scarlet  cloth,  covered  with  rich  em- 
broidery. He  wore  a  very  handsome 
straight  sword  with  steel  scabbard, 
and  the  white  trowsers,  and  long 
Hessian  boots,  already  described  as 
part  of  the  costume  of  hia  gene- 
ral. 

Mr  Banj^,  as  I  have  said,  had  ral- 
lied by  this  time,  and  with  the  tact 
of  a  gentleman,  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  whether  his  new  aUy  was 
black,  blue,  or  green,  while  the  clare^ 
stimulating  him  into  self-posaession, 
was  evaporating  in  broken  French. 
But  his  man  Pegtop  had  been  pushed 
off  his  balance  altogeUier;  his  equa- 
nimity was  utterly  gone.  When  the 
young  officer  brushed  past  him,at  the 
first  go  off,  while  he  was  rinsing  some 
glasses   in  the  passage,   his  sword 
banged  against  Pegtop's  deriire  as 
he  stooped  down  over  his  work.  He 
started  and  looked  round,  and  mere- 
ly exclaimed—"  Eigh^  Massa  Niger 
wurra  dat !"  But  now,  when,  stand- 
ing behind  his  master's  diair,  he  saw 
the  aide-de-camp    consorting  with 
him  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  man  in  existence,  on  terms 
of  equality,  all  his  faculties  were 
paralysed.    "  Pej^top,"  said  I,  **  hand 
me  Bome  yam,  if  you  please."  He 
looked  at  me  all  anpe,  as  if  he  had 
been  half  strangled.  t 

•*  Pegtop,  you  scoundrel/'  quoth 
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Massa  Aaron,  *'  doD*t  you  hear  what  fragments,  as  if  it  bad  been  the  blast- 

Captain  Cringle  says,  sir  ?"  ing  of  a  stone  quarry. 

"  Oh  yes,  Massa;"  and  thereupon  '^  Zounds,  this  is  too  much," — ez- 

tbe  sable  valet  brought  me  a  bottle  claimed  Bang,  as  he  rose  and'kicked 

of  fish  sauce,  which  he  endeavoured  the  poor  fellow  out  again,  with  such 

to  pour  into  my  wine-glass.   All  this  vehemence, that  his  6ku11, encounter- 

while  Eugenie  and  the  aide-de-camp  ing  the  paunch  of  our  friend  the  Ba« 

were  playing  the  agreeable — and  in  ron,  who  was  entering  from  the  street 

very  good  taste,  too,  let  me  tell  you.  at  that  instant,  capsized  him  outright, 

1  had  just  drank  wine  with  mine  and  away  rolled  his  Excellency  the 

host^  when  I  cast  my  eye  along  the  G^n^ral  de  Division,  Commandant 

passage  that  led  out  of  the  room,  and  de  1' Arrondissement,  &c.  &c., digging 

there  was Pegtop  dancing, ieind  jump-  his  spurs  into  poor  Pegtop's  tran- 

ing,  and  smiting  his  thigh,  in  an  ecs-  som,  and  sacring  furiously,  while  the 

tasy  of  laughter,  as  he  doubled  him-  black  servant  roared  as  if  he  had 

self  up,  with  the  tears  welling  over  been  harpooned  by  the  very  devil, 

liis  cheeks.  The  aides  started  to  their  feet— and 

'*   Oh,  Lord  I  Oh  I — Massa  Bang  one  of  them  looked  at  Mr  Bang,  and 

bow,  and  make  face,  and  drink  wine,  touched  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  grind- 

and  do  every  ting  shivil,  to  one  dam  ing  the  word  "  satisfaction"  between 

black  rascail  niger!  —  Oh,  blackee  his  teeth,  while  the  other  ordered 

more  worser  dan  me,  Gabriel  Peg-  the  sentries  to  run  the  poor  fellow; 

top — Oh,  Lard  ! — ^ha  I  ha  !  ha  I" —  whose  mirth  had  been  so  uproari- 

Thereupon  he  threw  himself  down  ous,  through.     IJowever  he  got  off 

in  the  piazza,  amongst  plates  and  with  one  or  two  progues  in  a  very 

dishes,  and  shouted  and  laughed  in  safeplace;  and  when  Monsieur  B——« 

a  perfect  frenzy,  until  Mr  Bang  got  explained  how  matters  stood,  and 

up,  and  thrust  the  poor  fellow  out  of  that  the  ''  pauvre   diableP   as  the 

doors,  in  a  pelting  shower,  which  black  Baron  coolly  called  him,  was 

soon  so  far  quelled  the  hysterical  a  mere  servant,  and  an  uncultivated 

passion,  that  he  came  in  again,  grave  creature,  and  that   no  insult  was 

as  a  judge,  and  took  his  place  behind  meant,  we  had  all  a  hearty  laugh, 

his  master's  chair  once  more,  and  and  every  thing  rolled  right  agam. 

every  thing  went  on  smoothly.   The  At  length  the  Baron  and  his  black 

aide-de-camp,who  appeared  quite  un-  tail  rose  to  wish  us  a  good  evening, 

conscious  that  he  was  the  cause  of  and  we  were  thinking  of  finishing 

the  poor  fellow's  mirth,  renewed  off  with  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  cold 

his  attentions  to  Eugenie;  and  Mr    grog,  when  Monsieur  B 'sdaugh- 

Bang,  M.  B ^  and  myself,  were  ter  returned  into  the  piazza,  very 

again  engaged  in  conversation,  and  pale,  and  evidently  much  frighten- 
our  friend  regtop  was  in  the  act  of  ed.  '*  Mon  pere^*  said  she — while 
handing  a  slice  ot  melon  to  the  black  her  voice  quavered  from  excessive 
officer,  when  a  file  of  soldiers,  with  agitation—'*  My  father— why  do  the 
fixed  bayonets,  stept  into  the  piazza,  soldiers  remain?'* 
and  ordered  arms,  one  taking  up  his  We  all  peered  into  the  dark  pas- 
station  on  each  side  of  the  door.  Pre-  sage,  and  there,  true  enough,  were 
sently  another  aide-de-camp,  boot-  the  black  sentries  at  their  posts  he- 
ed and  spurred,  dashed  after  them ;  side  the  doorway,  still  and  motion- 
and  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  thresh-  less  as  statues.  Mounsieur  B— , 
hold,  sung  out,  '*  Place^  pour  Mon-  poor  fellow,  fell  back  in  his  chair  at 
sieur  le  Baron,"  the  sight  as  if  he  had  been  shot 

The  electrical  nerve  was  again  through  the  heart. 
touched—"  Oh !— oh !— oh  I    Gara-  *"  My  fate  is  sealed— I  am  lost- 
mighty  !  here  comes  anoder  on  dem,"  oh,  Eugenie!"  were  the  only  words 
roared  Pegtop,  sticking  the  slice  of  he  could  utter. 
melon,   wnich    was    intended   for  "  No  no,"  exclaimed  tlie  weeping 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  into  his  own  girl,  "  God  forbid— the  Baron  is  a 
mouth,  to  quell  the  paroxysm,  if  pos-  kind-hearted  man — King  Henry  can- 
sible,  (while  he  fractured  the  plate  not-*no,  no — ho  knows  you  are  not 
on  the  black  aide's  skull,) and  imme-  disaffected,  he  will  not  injure  you." 
diat^y  blew  it  out  again,  with  an  Here  one  of  the  black  aides-de-camp 
explosion,  and  a  scattering  of  the  suddenly  returned.    It  was  the  poor 
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fellow  who  had  been  making  love  to 
Eugenie  during  the  entertainment 
He  looked  absolutely  blue  with  dis- 
may ;  his  voice  shook,  and  his  knees 
knocked  together  as  he  approached 
our  host 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not 
"  Oh,  Pierre,  Pierre,"  moaned,  or 
rather  gasped  Eugenie — ^  what  have 
you  come  to  communicate?  what 
dreadful  news  are  you  the  bearer 
of  ?*'    He  held  out  an  open  letter  to 

poor  B y  who,  unable  to  read  it 

from  excessive  agitation,  handed  It 
to  me.    It  ran  thus :— > 

"  MoNsiBUR  Li  Baron, 

**  Monsieur has  been  arrest 

ed  here  this  morning ;  he  is  a  white 
Frenchman,  and  there  are  strong 
iuspicions  against  him.  Place  his 
partner  M.  B-^—  under  the  surveil* 
lance  of  the  police  instantly.  You 
are  made  answerable  for  his  safe 
custody. 

"  Witness  his  Majesty's  hand  and 
sea],  at  Sans  Souci,  this  .  .  . 
«  The  Count ." 

**  Then  lam  doomed,"  groaned  poor 

Mr  B .  His  daughter  fainted,  the 

black  officer  wept,  and  havine  laid 
his  senseless  mistress  on  a  sofa,  he 
approached  and  wrun^B— -'s  hand. 
*•  Alas,  my  dear  sir--how  my  heart 
bleeds  I  But  cheer  up— King  Henry 
is  Just — all  may  be  right — all  may 
still  be  right ;  and  so  far  as  my  duty 
to  him  will  allow,  you  may  count  on 
nothing  being  done  here  that  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  holding  our- 
selves blameless  with  the  Govern- 
ment" 

Enough  and  to  spare  of  this.  We 
slept  on  shore  that  night,  and  a  very 
neat  catastrophe  was  likely  to  have 

ensued  thereupon.    Captain  N ^ 

intending  to  go  on  boaru  ship  at  day- 
break, had  got  up  and  dressed  him- 
self, and  opened  the  door  into  the 
street  to  let  himself  out,  when  he 
stumbled  unwittingly  against  the 
black  sentry,  who  must  have  been 
half  asleep,  for  he  immediately  step- 
ped several  paces  back,  and  present- 
ing his  musket,  the  clear  barrel 
fflancing  in  the  moonlight,  snapped 
ft  at  him.  Fortunately  it  missed  fire, 
which  gave  the  skipper  time  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  not  Mr  B at- 
tempting to  escape;  but  that  day 

week  poor  B was  marched  to 

the  prison  of  La  JFbrce,  near  Cape 


Henry,  where  his  partner  hid  beea 
previously  lodged;  and /rom  (kai 
now  to  this,  neither  ofthmwreeur 
heard  of.  Next  evening  I  anin  weo( 
ashore,  but  I  was  denied  admittnus 

to  Mr  B ;  and  as  my  orders  were 

imperative  not  to  interfere  inuj 
way,  I  had  to  return  on  board  widi 
a  heavy  heart 

Next  day  Captain  N—  and  dj- 
self  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  bli^ 
Baron,  in  order  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  obtun  poorB ^*s  relets 

if  we  could.  Mr  Bang  accompapied 
us.  We  found  the  sable  dignitsrr 
lounging  in  a  grass  hammock,  {Am 
from  corner  to  comer  of  a  verj  com- 
fortless room,  for  the  floor  was  tiled, 
the  windows  were  unglazed,  aid 
there  was  no  furniture  whatMWTei 
but  an  old-fashioned  mahogany  Bid^ 
board,  and  three  wicker  ctAirs,)  ap- 
parently half-asleep,  or  nmmtiK 
after  his  breakfiaat  Onourbeiofaih 
nounced  by  a  half-naked  negro  ur< 
vant  who  aroused  him,  he  got  ap  and 
received  us  very  kindly--I  bej  fcis 
lordship's  pardon,  I  uiould  write 
graciously — and  made  us  lake  wine 
and  biscuit,  and  talked  and  rattled; 
but  I  saw  he  carefully  avoided  the 
subject  which  he  evidentlj  Imew 
was  the  object  of  our  visit.  Atleogtb, 
finding  it  would  be  impoesible  for 
him  to  parry  it  much  lolnger  aingie- 
handed,  with  tact  worthy  of  a  onn 
of  fashion,  he  called  out  **  Marie! 
Marie  I"  Our  eyes  followed  his, 
and  we  saw  a  young  and  very  1^ 
some  brown  ladv  rise,  whoai  we  bad 
perceived  seated  at  her  work  when  we 
first  entered,  in  a  small  dark  back 
porch,  and  advance  after  cortayingto 
us  seriatim,  with  great  elegance,  as 
the  old  fat  n^er  introduced  her  to  m 
as  **  Madame  la  Baronne.*' 

«  His  wifef*  whispered  Aaron; 
"  the  old  rank  ffoat  I" 

Her  brown  ladyship  did  Ac  ho- 
nours of  the  wine-ewer  with  ^^V^ 
feet  quietude  and  ease  of  a  well-bred 
woman.  She  was  a  most  love)/ clear- 
skinned  quadroon  girl.  She  could  not 
have  been  twenty;  tall  and  beaoti- 
fully  shaped.  Her  long  coal-black 
tresses  were  dressed  high  on  b«J 
head,  which  was  bound  round  with 
the  everlasting  Madras  handkerdnf^ 
in  which  pale  blue  was  the  preiau- 
ing  colour;  but  it  was  elegantlf  w* 
justed,  and  did  not  come  down  w 
enough  to  shade  the  fine  de?elo|^ 
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meat  of  her  majestic  forehead-—  and  enteriogi  made  their  bow   to 

Pasta'a,  in  Semiramide,  was  not  more    Baron  B .    The  youngesti  the 

coDimanding.    Her  eyebrows  were  Count  Lemonade,  spoke  very  decent 

delicately  arched  and  sharply   de-  Englisby    and    what  between    Mr 

fined,  and  her  eyes  of  jet  were  large  Bang's  and  my  bad,  and  Captain 

and  swimming ;  her  nose  had  not  ut-    N 's  very  good  French,  we  all 

terly  abjured  its  African  origin,  nei-  made  ourselves  agreeable.    I  may 

ther  had  her  lips,  but,  notwithstand-  state  here,  that  Lemonade  and  Mar^ 

iDg,  her  countenance  shone  with  all  malade  are  two  districts  of  the  island 

the  beauty  of  expression  so  conspi-  of  St   Domingo,   which   had  been 

cuous  in  the  Egyptian  sphinx— Abys-  i)itched  on  by  Christophe  to  ffive 

sinian,  but  most  sweet — while  her  titles  to  two  of  his  fire-new  nobuity. 

teeth  were  as  the  finest  ivory,  and  The  grandees  had  come  on  a  survey 

her  chin  and  throat,  and  bosom,  as  of  the  district^  and  although  we  did 

if  her  bust  had  been  an  antique  sta-  not  fail  to  press  the  matter  of  poor 

tue  of  the  rarest  workmanship.  The    B ^s  release,  yet  they  either  had 

only  ornaments  she  wore  were  two  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  mat* 
laree  virgin  gold  earrings,  massive  ter,  or  they  would  not  acknowledge 
yellow  hoops  without  any  carving,  that  they  had,  so  we  reluctantly  took 
but  BO  heavy  that  they  seemed  to  leave  and  went  on  shipboard, 
weigh  down  the  small  thin  transpap-  **  Tom,  you  villain,"  said  Mr  Bang, 
rent  ears  which  they  perforated;  and  as  we  stepped  into  the  boat,  **  if  my 
a  broad  black  velvet  band  round  her  eye  had  caught  yours  when  these 
neck,  to  which  was  appended  a  large  noblemen  made  their  entree^  I  should 
maMive  crucifix  of  the  same  metal*  have  exploded  with  laughter,  and 
She  also  wore  two  broad  bracelets  most  likely  have  had  my  throat  cut 
of  black  velvet  clasped  with  gold,  for  my  pains.  Pray,  did  his  High* 
Her  beautifully  moulded  form  waa  ness  of  Lemonade  carry  a  punch- 
scarcely  veiled  by  a  cambric  chemise,  ladle  in  his  hand  ?  I  am  sure  I  ez- 
with  exceedingly  short  sleeves,  over  pected  he  of  Marmalade  to  have  car- 
vrhich  she  wore  a  rose-coloured  silk  ried  a  jelly-can.    Oh,  Tom,  at  the 

Setticoat>  short  enough  to  display  a  moment  I  heard  them  announced, 
nely  formed  foot  and  ankle,  with  a  my  dear  old  mother  flitted  before  my 
well-selected  pearl-white  silk  stock-  mind's  eye,  with  the  bright,  well* 
in^  and  a  neat  low-cut  French  black  scoured,  large  brass  pans  in  the  back- 
kid  shoe.  As  for  gown  she  had  ground,  as  she  superintended  her 
none.  She  wore  a  large  spark-  handmaidens  in  their  annual  preser^ 
ling  diamond  ring  on  her  marriage  vations.^^  After  the  fruitless  inter* 
finger,  and  we  were  all  bowing  be-  view  we  weighed,  and  sailed  for  Port- 
fore  the  deity,  when  our  attention  au-Prince,  where  we  arrived  the 
was  arrested  by  a  cloud  of  dust  at  following  evening. 
the  top  of  the  street,  and  presently  I  had  heard  much  of  the  magni- 
a  solitary  black  dragoon  sparked  ficence  of  the  scenery  in  the  Bight 
out  from  it,  his  accoutrements  and  of  Leogane,  but  the  reality  far  sur- 
beadpiece  blazing  in  the  sun,  then  passed  what  I  had  pictured  to  my« 
three  more  abreast^  and  immediate-  self. 

ly  a  troop  of  five-and-twenty  cava-  The  breeze,  towards  noon  of  the 

liers,  at  the  fewest,  came  thunder-  followinf^  day,  had  come  up  in  a 

ing  down  the  street.    They  formed  gentle  air  from  the  westward,  and 

opposite  the  Baron's  house,  and  I  we  were  gliding  along  before  it  like 

will  say  I  never  saw  a  better  ap-  a  spread  eagle,  with  all  our  light 

pointed  troop  of  horse  anywhere,  sails  abroad  to  catch  the  sweet  ze- 

Presentlyan  aide-de-camp  scampered  phyr,  which  was  not  even  strong 

up ;  and  having  arrived  opposite  the  enough  to  ruffle  the  silver  surface 

door,  dismounted,  and  entering,  ex-  of  the  landlocked  sea,  that  glowed 

claimed,  "  Lee  Comtee  de  Lemonade  beneath  the  blazing  mid-day  sun, 

et  Marmfdade,^^^*^*  The  who  ?"  said  with  a  dolphin  here  and  there  clea- 

Mr  Bang ;  but  presently  two  very  ving  the  shining  surface  with  an  ar- 

handsome  young  men  of  colour,  in  rowy  ripple,  and  a  brown-skinned 

splendid  uniforms,  rode  up»  followed  shark  glaring  on  us,  far  down  in  the 

by  a  glittering  staff,  of  at  least  twen^-  deep,  clear,  green  profound,  like  a 

ty  mounted  officers*    They  alighted^  water  fiend,  and  a  upw-saillDg  peli- 
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can  overhead,  after  a  long  sweep  on  out  something  for  Ebony-^Iet  me 

poised  wing,  dropping,  into  the  sea  see." 

like  lead«  and  flashing  up  the  water       Here  our  friend  read  the  preced- 

like  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  while  ing  paramphs.  They  did  not  please 

we  sailed  up  into  a  glorious  amphi-  him.    '*  Don*t  like  it,  Tom.*' 

theatre  of  stupendous   mountains,       '<  No  ?  Pray,  whf ,  mj  dear  sir  ?— > 

that  rose  gradually  from  the  hot  I  have  tried  to" 

sandy  plains  that,  skirted  the  shore,        "  Hold  your  tongue,  my  good  boy. 

covered   with    one  eternal  forest ;  .  ^  .   „  , ,    *   .         ., 

while  what  had  once  been  smiling      ^*?»f '  m'^%?"'''*''  ^^'"^^^^^  ^^> 

fields,  and  rich  sugar  plantations,  .^J         .      T'*''rt«u*r' 

*i.-    1^  -    — :  *  °  1       I    j«  *  •  A  At  description  Tom  8  a  tailor, 

m   the  long  m«ty   level  dutricte        ^^^^^  P,  ,,  ^„    ^^^  ,„  ^ 

at  their  bases,  were  now  cover-  ^ooral  looral  loo.' 

ed  with  brushwood,  fast  rismg  up 

into  one  impervious  thicket;  and  as  Attend — brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,-* 
the  Island  of  Gonave  closed  in  the  ahem.  Listen  how  I  shall  crush  all 
view  behind  us  to  seaward,  the  sun  your  lengthy  yam  into  ao  eggabelL 
sank  beyond  it,  amidst  rolling  masses  *  The  Bight  of  Leogane  la  a  horse- 
of  golden  and  blood-red  clouds,  shoe — Cape  St  Nicholas  is  the  eaulk- 
giviog  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-mor-  er  on  the  northern  heel — Cupe  Ti- 
row,  and  gilding  the  outline  of  the  buroon,  the  ditto  on  the  left — Port- 
rocky  islet  (as  itto  a  certain  depth  it  au-Prince  is  the  tip  at  the  toe  to* 
had  been  transparent)  with  a  golden  wards  the  east — Gonaives,  L,eaganiy 
halo,  gradually  deepening  into  impe-  Petit  Trouve^  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  the 
rial  purple.  Beyond  the  shadow  of  nails,  and  the  Island  of  Gonave  is 
the  tree-covered  islet,  on  the  left  the  frog.'  Now  every  human  being 
hand,  rose  the  town  of  Port-au-  who  knows  that  a  horse  has  four  legs 
Prince,  with  its  long  streets  rising  and  a  tail— of  course  this  includes 
like  terraces  on  the  gently  swelt-  all  the  human  race,  excepting  tail- 
ing  shore,  while  the  mountains  be-  ors  and  sailors — ^must  understand 
hind  it,  still  gold- tipped  in  the  decli-  this  at  once ;  it  is  palpable  and  plain, 
ning  sunbeams,  seemed  to  impend  although  no  man  could  have  put  it 
frowningly  over  it,  and  the  shipping  so  perspicuously,  excepting  mymend 
in  the  roadstead  at  anchor  on  the  William  Gobbett  or  myself.  By 
town  were  just  beginning  to  fade  the  way,  speaking  of  horses,  that 
from  our  sight  in  the  gradually  in-  blood  thing  of  the  old  Baron's  nearly 
creasing  darkness,  and  a  solitary  gave  you  your  quietus  t'other  day, 
li^ht  began  to  sparkle  in  a  cabin  Tom.  Why  will  you  always  pass 
window  and  then  disappear,  and  to  the  flank  of  a  horse  in  place  of  going 
twinkle  for  a  moment  m  the  piazzas  a-head  of  him,  to  use  your  own 
of  the^  houses  on  shore  like  a  will-of-  phrase.  Never  ride  near  a  led  horse 
the-wisp,  and  the  chirping  buzz  of  on  passing  when  you  can  help  it; 
myriads  of  insects  and  reptiles  was  give  him  a  wide  berth,  or  clap  the 
coming  off  from  the  island  astern  of  us,  groom's  corpus  between  you  and  his 
borne  on  the  wings  of  the  light  wind,  heels ;  and  never,  never  ^o  near  the 
and  charged  with  rich  odours  from  croup  of  any  quadruped  bigger  than 
the  closing  flowiers,  **  like  the  sweet  a  cat,  for  even  a  cow's  is  inconve- 
south,  sou  breathing  o'er  a  bed  of  nieni  when  you  can  by  any  possi- 
Tiolets,"  when  a  sudden  flash  and  a  bility  help  it." 
jet  of  white  smoke  puffed  out  from  I  laughed—"  Well,  well,  mj  dear 
the  hill-fort  above  the  town,  the  re-  sir — but  you  undervalue  my  eques- 

fiort  thundering  amongst  the  ever-  trian  capability  somewhat  too,  for  I 

asting  hills,  and  gradually  rumbling  do  pretend  to  know  that  a  horse  has 

itself  away  into  the  distant  ravines  and  four  legs  and  a  tail-"   There  was  no 

Talleys,  like  a  lion  growling  itself  to  pleasing  Aaron  this  morning,  I  saw. 

sleep,  and  the  shades  of  night  fell  on  ••  Then  Tummas,  my  man,  you  know 

the  dead  face  ofnature  like  a  pall,  and  a  deuced  deal  more  than  I  do.    As 

all  was  undistinguishable.— When  I  for  the  tail,  concc^/i/w—but  devilish 

had  written  thus  far— it  was  at  Port-  few  horses  have^ur  legs  nowadays, 

au-Prince,  at  Mr  S 's— Mr  Bang  take  my  word  for  it  However,  here 

entered— <<  Ah  I  Tom— at  the  log,  po-  comes  N ;  I  am  off  to  have  a 

lishing^using  the  p/aiM— shaping  lounge  wjth  him,  and  I  will  finish 
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the  veterinary  lecture  at  some  more 
convenient  season.  Tol  lul  de  rol." 
— Exit  singing. 

The  morning  after  this  I  went 
ashore  at  dayliglit,  and,  guided  by 
the  sound  of  military  music,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Place  Itqmblicain,  or 
aquare  before  President  Petiou's  pa- 
lace, where  I  found  eight  regiments 
of  foot  under  arms,  with  their  bands 
playing,  and  in  the  act  of  defiling  be- 
fore General  Boyer,  who  command- 
ed the  arrondissement.  This  was  the 
garrison  of  Port-au-Prince,  but  nei- 
ther the  personal  appearance  of  the 
troops,  nor  their  appointments,  were 
at  all  equal  to  those  of  King  Henry's 
well*dressedand  well-drilled  cohorts 
Ihat  we  saw  at  Gonaives. 

The  President's  guards  were  cer- 
tainly fine  men,  and  a  squadron  of 
dismounted  cavalry,  in  splendid  blue 
uniforms,  with  scarlet^trowsers  rich- 
ly laced,  might  have  vied  with  the 
elite  of  Nap's  own,  barring  the  black 
faces.  But  the  materiel  of  tlie  other 
regiments  was  not  superfine^  as  M. 
Boyer,  before  whom  they  were  de- 
filine,  might  hare  said.  I  went  to 
bresucfast  with  Mr  S.,  one  of  the  En- 
glish merchants  of  the  place,  a  kind 
and  most  hospiti^ble  man ;  and  under 
his  guidance,  the  captain,  Mr  Bang, 
and  myself,  proceeded  afterwards  to 
call  on  Petion  himself.  Christophe, 
or  King  Henry,  had  just  retired  from 
the  siege  of  Port>au-Prince,  and  we 
found  the  town  in  a  very  miserable 
Btate.  Many  of  the  houses  were  in- 
jured from  shot ;  the  President's  pa^ 
lace  for  instance  was  perforated  in 
several  places,  which  had  not  been 
repaired.  In  the  antechamber  you 
could  see  the  blue  heavens  through 
the  shot-holes  in  jthe  roof. — "  Next 
time  I  come  to  court,  Tom,"  said 
Mr  Bang,  *'  I  will  bring  an  umbrella." 
However,  let  me  tell  my  story  in  my 
own  way.  Turning  out  of  the  pa- 
rade, we  passed  through  a  rickety, 
unpainted  open  gate,  in  a  wall  about 
six  feet  high ;  the  space  beyond  was 
an  open  green  or  grass-plot,  parched 
and  burned  up  by  the  sun,  with  a 
common  fowl  here  and  there  flutter- 
ing and  hoicking  in  the  hole  she  had 
scratched  in  the  arid  soil ;  but  there 
was  neither  sentry  nor  servant  to  be 
seen,  nor  any  of  the  usual  pomp  and 
circumstance  about  a  great  man's 
dwelling.  Presently  we  were  in 
froQt  ofa  long,  low>  one-story  build- 
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ing,  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
into  an  entrance- hall,  furnished  with 
several  gaudy  sofas,  and  half  a  dozen 
chairs ~ with  a  plain  wooden  floor, 
on  which  a  slight  approach  to  the 
usual  West  India  polish  had  been  at- 
tempted, but  mightily  behind  the 
elegant  domiciles  of  my  Kingston 
friends  in  this  respect.  In  the  centre 
of  this  room  stood  three  young  offi- 
cers, fair  mulattoes,  with  their  plu- 
med cocked-hats  in  their  hands,  and 
dressed  very  handsomely  in  French 
uniforms;  audit  aUvays  struck  me 
as  curious,  that  men  who  hated  the 
very  name  of  Frenchman,  as  the 
devil  hates  holy  water,  should  copy 
all  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
detested  people  so  closely.  It  struck 
me  also,  and  I  may  mention  it  here 
oncefor  all,  that  Petion's  officers,  who, 
generally  speaking,  were  all  men  of 
colour,  and  not  negroes,  were  as  much 
superior  in  education,  and  I  fear  I 
must  say  in  intellect,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were  in  personal  appearance, 
to  the  black  ofhcers  of  King  Henry, 
as  his  soldiery  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  neighbouring  black  re- 
public. 

*'  Ah,  Monsieur  S.,  comment  vous 
portez  vous  ?  Je  suis  Men  aise  de  vous 
voir,"  said  one  of  the  young  officers; 
"  how  are  you,  how  have  you  been  ?" 

"  Vous  devenez  tout- a-f ait  rare^^ 
quoth  a  second.  **  Le  President  will 
be  delighted  to  see  you.  Why,  he  says 
he  thought  you  must  have  been 
dead,  and  les  Messieurs  la*^ 

"  Who  ?— Introduce  us." 

It  was  done    in   due   form — the 

Honourable  Captain  N ,  Captain 

Cringle  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
schooner  Wave,  and  Aaron  Bang, 
Esquire.  And  presently  we  were 
all  as  thick  as  pickpockets. 

*'  But  come,  the  President  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you."  We  followed 
the  officer  who  spoke,  as  he  marshal- 
led us  along, and  in  an  inner  chamber, 
wherein  there  were  also  several  large 
holes  in  the  ceiling  through  which 
the  sun  shone,  we  found  President 
Petion,  the  black  Washington,  sitting 
on  a  very  old  ragged  sola,  amidst  a 
confusea  mass  or  papers,  dressed  in 
a  blue  military  undress  frock,  white 
trowsers,  and  tlie  everlasting  Madraa 
handkerchief  bound  round  his  brows. 
He  was  much  darker  than  I  expected 
to  have  seen  him,  darker  than  one 
usually  sees  a  mulatto^  or  the  direct 
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eroM  between  the  negpro  and  the  hereandthere,  were  dnnkmg  coffee, 
white,  yet  his  features  were  in  no  and  talcing  refreshments  of  one  kud 
waj  akin  to  those  of  an  African.  His  or  another.  The  ladies  were  dmecd 
nose  was  as  high,  sharp,  and  well  de-  In  the  very  heijght  of  the  newest  Pari- 
fined  as  that  of  any  Hindoo  I  ever  sian  fashion  ofthe  day —hats  and  fe»> 
saw  In  the  Hoogly,  and  his  hair  was  ther8,andjeweUery,realorfictitioB9, 
fine  and  silky.  In  fact,  dark  as  he  short  sleeves,  and  shorter  pstticoits 
was,  he  was  at  least  three  removes  ^fine  silks,  and  broad  blonde  irin- 
from  the  African ;  and  when  I  men*  mings  and  flounces,  and  low-cateor* 
tlon  that  he  had  been  long  in  Eu*  9aget,   Some  of  them  even  veDturing 
rope — he  was  even  for  a  short  space  on  rouge,  which  gave  them  tiie  ip- 
acting  adjutant-general  of  the  army  pearance  of  purple  dahlias;  but  as  to 
of  Italy  with  Napoleon — ^his  general  manner,  all  lady-like  and  proper ; 
manner,  which  was  extremely  good,  while  the  men,  most  of  them  at/i. 
kind  and  aiffable,  was  not  matter  of  totre«,  were  as  gay  as  gold  and  silm 
•0  much  surprise.  lace,  and  gay  uniforms,  and  dreit- 
He  rose  to  receive  us  with  much  swords  could  make  them— and  ill 
grace,  and  entered  Into  conversation  was  blaze,  and  smirkle,  and  jingle; 
with  all  the  ease  and  polish  of  a  gen-  but  the  black  officers,  in  generti, 
tleman — *^  Je  me  parte  assez  bien  covered  their  woolly  pates  with  Ha- 
aujouriThui;  but  I  have  been  very  un-  dras  handkerchiefs,  as  if  sshamed  to 
well,  M.  S— -^  BO  tell  me  the  news."  shew  them,  the  brown  offioenaiooe 
Early  as  it  was,  he  immediately  or-  venturing  to  shew  their  own  hiir. 
dered  In  coffee ;  it  was  brought  by  Presently  a  military  band  stnicic  op 
two  black  servants,  followed  by  a  with  a  sudden  crash  in  the  inner- 
most sylph-like  girl,  about  twelve  room,  and  the  large  folding  doors 
years  of  age,  the  President's  natural  being  thrown  open,  the  buJ-room 
daughter;  she  was  fairer- than  her  lay  before  us,  in  the  centre  of  which 
father,  and  acquitted  herself  very  stood  the  President,  surroonded  hj 
gracefully.    She  was  rigged,  pin  for  his  very  splendid  staff,  with  b» 
pin,  like  a  little  woman,  with  a  per-  daughter  on  his  arm.    He  waa  dren- 
fect  turret  of  artificial  flowers  twmed  ed  In  a  plain  blue  uDiform,  with 
amongst  the  braids  of  her  beautiful  gold  epaulets,  and  acquitted  himself 
hair;  and  although  her  neck  was  with  all  the  ease  of  a  polished  gen- 
rather  overloaded  with  ornaments,  tleman,  conversing  freely  on  Emv- 
and  her  poor  little  ears  were  stretch-  pean  politics,  and  giving  hia  remariu 
ing  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  with  great  shrewdness,  and  STerj 
gold  and  emerald  ear-rings,  while  pecul&ur  natvetS,  As  for  hia  daogh- 
her  bracelets  were  like  manacles,  ter,  however  much  she  might  appear 
vet  I  had  never  seen  a  more  lovely  to  have  been  overdressed  In  the 
little  girl.    She  wore  a  little  frock  of  morning,  she  was  now  simple  in  iier 
green  Chinese  crape,  beneath  which  attire  as  a  little  shepherdess-apluB 
appeared  the  prettiest  little  feet  in  white    muslin   frock,  white  aaah. 
the  world.  white  shoes,  white  gloves,  pearl  ea^ 
We  were  Invited  to  attend  a  ball  rings  and  necklace,  and  a  aimple, 
in  the  evening,  given  In  honour  of  but  most  beautifuL  Camilla  japo- 
the  President's  birthday,  and  after  nica  In  her  hair.  Dancing  now  com* 
a  sumptuous  dinner  at  our  friend  menced,  and  idl  that  I  abaJi  say  !^ 
Mr  S.'s,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  gay  that  before  I  bad  been  an  hour  in  the 
acene.  room,  I  had  forgotten  whether  the 
There  was  a  company  of  grena-  faces  around  me  were  black,  brown, 
dlers  of  the  President's  guard,  with  or  white;  every  thing  was  conducted 
their  band,  on  duty  In  front  of  the  with   such    decorum.    Howeyer,  I 
palace,  as  a  guard  of  honour;  they  could  see  that  the  fine  jet  was  not 
carried  arms  as  we  passed,  all  in  altogether   the   approved  atyle  of 
good  style;  and  at  the  door  we  met  beauty,  and  that  many  a  very  hand- 
two  aide-de-camps  In  full  dress,  one  some  woolly-headed  belU  waa  dea- 
of  whom  ushered  us  Into  an  ante-  tined  to  ornament  the  walla,  until  a 
room,  where  a  crowd  of  brown,  with  few  of  the  yoimg  white  merchanti 
a  sprinkling  of  black  ladies,  and  a  made  a  dash  amongst  them,  more  for 
whole  host  of  brown  and  black  offi-  the  fun  of  the  thing,  as  it  atruck  me, 
cera,  with  a  white  foreign  merchant  than  any  thing  else,  which  piqoe^* 
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some  of  the  brown  officera,  and  for  membered  very  little  more  of  the 
dm  test  of  the  evening  blachee  had  matter,  until  the  morning  breeze 
it  hollow;  And  there  was  friend  whistled  thioueh  my  muslin  cur- 
Aaron  waltzing  with  a  very  splendid  tains,  or  musquito  net,  about  noon  on 
woman,  elegantly  dressed,  but  black  the  followiog  day, 
as  a  coal,  with  long  kid  gloves,  be-  I  arose,  and  found  mine  host  set- 
t  ween  which  and  the  sleeve  of  her  tine  out  to  bathe  at  Madame  LeClerc's 
gown,  a  space  of  two  inches  of  the  bath,  at  Marquesan.  I  rode  with 
black  skio,  like  an  ebony  armlet,  was  him ;  and  after  a  cool  dip  we  break- 
▼isible ;  while  her  white  dress,  and  fasted  with  President  Petion,  at  his 
rich  white  satin  hat,   and  a  lofty  countrv-house  there,  and  met  widi 

}>lume  of  feathers,  with  a  pearl  neck-  ffreat  kindness.  About  the  house 
ace  and  diamond  ear-rings,  set  off  itself  there  was  nothing  particularly 
her  loveliness  most  conspicuously,  to  distin^ish  it  from  many  oUiers 
At  every  wheel  round  Mr  Bang  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  little 
elewed  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  statues,  and  fragments  of  marble 
and  peeped  in  at  one  of  her  bright  steps,  and  detached  portions  of  old- 
eyee,  and  then  tossing  his  cranium  fasiiionedwrought-ironrailing,whlch 
on  t*other  side,  took  a  s<|uint  in  at  had  been  grouped  together,  so  as  to 
Uie  other,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  to-  form  an  ornamental  terrace  below  ik 
wards  the  roof,  and  muttered  with  facing  the  sea,  shewed  that  it  had 
his  lips  as  if  he  had  been  shot  all  of  a  been  a  compilation  from  the  ruins  of 
heap  by  the  blind  boy's  but-shaft ;  the  houses  of  the  rich  French  plant- 
but  every  now  and  then  as  we  pass*  ers  which  were  now  blackening  in 
ed,  the  rogue  would  stick  his  tongue  the  sun  on  the  plain  of  Leogane. 
in  his  cheek,  yet  so  slightly  as  to  be  A  couple  of  Buenos  Ayrean  priva- 
perceptible  to  no  one  but  myself,  teers  were  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
After  this  heat,  Massa  Aaron  and  Bight  just  below  the  windows,  man- 
myself  were  perambulating  the  ball-  ned,  as  I  afterwards  found,  by  Ame* 
room,  quite  satisfied  with  our  own  ricans.  The  President,  in  bis  quiet 
prowess,  and  I  was  churming'  to  my-  way»  after  contemplating  tnem 
self,  ''Voulez  vous  dansez,  Made-  through  his  glass,  said,"  CegpamU 
moiselle"  —  '*  De  tout  mon  coeur,"  Ions  sont  bien  neuf** 
said  a  buxom  brown  dame,  about  The  next  morning,  as  we  were  pull- 
eighteen  stone  by  the  coffee-mill  in  ing  in  my  gig,  no  less  a  man  than 
St  James's  Street  That  devil  Massa  Aaron  steering,  on  board  the 
Aaron  gave  me  a  look  that  I  swore  I  Arethusa,  one  of  the  merchantmen 
would  pay  him  for,  the  villain;  as  lyine at  anchor  offthe  town,  we  were 
the  extensive  Mademoseille,  suiting  nearly  run  down  by  getting  athwart 
the  action  to  the  word,  started  up,  the  bows  of  an  American  schooner 
and  hooked  on,  and  as  a  cotillon  had  standing  in  for  the  port  As  it  was,  her 
been  called,  there  I  was,  figurinff  cut-water  gave  us  so  smart  a  crack 
away  most  emphatically,  to  Bang  ana  that  I  thought  we  were  done  for ;  but 

IS ^'s   great   entertainment     At  our  Palinurus,  finding  he  could  not 

length  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  and  clear  her,  with  his  inherent  self-pos- 

a  waltz  was  once  more  called,  and  session  put  his  helm  to  port,  and 

having  done  my  duty,  I  thought  I  kept  away  on  the  same  course  as  the 

wl^i  slip  out  between  the  acts;  so  schooner,  so  that  we  got  off  with  the 

I  offered  to  hand  my  solid  armful  to  loss  of  our  two  larboard  oars,  which 

her  seat—*'  Certainement  votupouvez  were  snapped  off  like  parsnips,  and  a 

bien  rtstez  encore  un  moment:'    The  good  heavy  bump  that  nearly  drove 

devil  confound  you  and  Aaron  Bang,  us  into  staves. 

thought  I— but  waltz  I  must,  and  **  Never  mind,  my  dear  sir,  never 

away  we  whirled  until  the  room  mind,"  said  I ;  «  but  hereafter  listen 

apun  round  faster  than  we  did,  and  to  the  old  song-— 

when  I  was  at  length  emancipated,  <  Steer  clear  of  the  sUm  of  a  sailing 

mv  dark  fair  and  fat  one  whisper-  ihip.'  ".^-^ 

ed,  in  a  regular  die-away,  ''J'eipere  Massa  Aaron  was  down  on  me  like 

vous  revoxr  btentot"    All  this  while  iljrhtninff— 

there  was  a  heavy  firing  of  cham-  „  v^  .v    *        «    1 1 1 1     u       t     n 

pagne  and  other  cbrks,  and  the  fun  ^'  ***  •**™  ^^  •  "*^*^  *"^  ^^"• 

grew  so  fast  and  furious^  that  I  re-  While  I  continiied^ 
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'*  <  Or  you  a  wet  jacket  may  catch,  and  a  of  base  Birmingham  coin  into  the  Re- 
public ;  which  fact  haruog  been 
proved  on  their  trial,  they  had  been 
convicted  of  treason  against  the 
state,  condemned,  and  were  novr 
under  sentence  of  death ;  and  the 
government  being  purely  military, 
they  were  to  be    shot  to-morrow 


dip. 

He  again  cleverly  clipped  the  word 
out  of  my  moutb, — 
*'  Or   a  kick   ou   the   croup,  which  is 
worse,  Tom." 

«*  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  an 
improvisatore  of  the  first  quality.*' 


We  rowed  ashore,  and  nothinir  morning.    A  boat  was  immediately 

particular  happened  that  day,  until  sent  on  board,  and  the  messenger 

we  sat  down  to  dinner  at  Mr  »S.'s.  returned  with  a  prayer-book  ;  and 

We  had  a  very  agreeable  party,  we  prepared  to  visit  the  miserable 

Captain  N and  IVfr  Bang  were,  as  men. 

UBua],theverylifeoftheparty;andit  Mr  Bang  insisted  on  joining  ns, 

was  verging  towards  eight  o'clock  in  ever  first  where  misery  was  to  be  re- 

the  evening,  when  an  English  sailor,  lieved ;  and  we  proceeded  towards 

apparently  oelonging  to  the  merchant  the  prison.     Following  the  sailor, 

service,  came  into  the  piazza,  and  who  was  the  mate  of  one  of  the  shipt, 

planted  himself  opposite  to  the  win-  presently  we  arrived  before  the  door 

dow  where  I  sat  of  the  place  where  the  unfortunate 

He  made  various  nautical  salaams,  men  were  confined.  We  were  speed- 

until  he  had  attracted  nnr  attention,  ily  admitted ;  but  the  house  where 

*'  Excuse  me,"  I  said  to  Mr  S.,  ''there  they  were  confined  had  none  of  the 

Is  some  one  in  the  piazza  wanting  common  appurtenances  of  a  prison, 

me."    I  rose.  There  were  neither  long  galleries, 

**  Are  you  Captain  N ?"  said  nor  strong  iron-bound  and  clamped 

the  man.  doors,  to  pass  through ;  nor  jailors 

**  No,  I  am  not.   There  is  the  Cap-  with  rusty  keys  jingling ;  nor  fetters 

tain ;  do  you  want  him  ?"  clanking ;  for  we  had  not  made  two 

If  you  please,  sir,"  said^the  man.  steps  past  the  black  grenadiers  who 

guarded  the  door,  when  a  seijeant 
shewed  us  into  a  long  ill-lighted 
room,  about  thirty  feet  by  twelve— 
in  truth,  it  was  more  like  a  gallery 


M 


I  called  my  superior  ofiicer  into 
the  narrow  dark  piazza. 

"  Well,  my  man,"  said  N , 

"  what  want  you  with  me  ? 


*j*9 


**  I  am  sent,  sir,  to  you  from  the    than  a  room — with  the  windows  into 


Captain   of  the  Haytian  ship,  the 
E— — .  to  request  a  visit  from  you, 


and  to  ask  for  a  prayer-book. 

«  A  what  ?"  said  N- . 

**  A  prayer-book,  sir.     I  suppose 
you  know  that  he  and  the  Captain  of    would  not  have  made  any  very  sen 


the  street  open,  and  no  precautions 
taken,  apparently  at  least,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  condemned.  In 
truth,  if  they  had  broken  forth,  I 
imagine  the  kind-hearted  President 


that  other  Haytian  ship,  the  P- 


are  condemned  to  be  shot  to-morrow 
morning." 

^  I  know  nothing  of  all  this,"  said 
N *' Do  you.  Cringle  ?" 

«  No,  sir,"  said  I. 
'  <<  Then  letusadjourn  to  the  dining-    this  table  glimmered  two  brown  wai 
room  again ;  or,  stop,  ask  Mr  S.  and    candles,  in  old-fashioned  brass  can- 


ons enquiry  as  to  the  hou\ 

There  was  a  small  rickety  old  card- 
table,  covered  with  tattered  green 
cloth,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  which  was  composed  of  dirty 
unpolished  pitch  pine  planks,  and  on 


Mr  Bang  to  step  here  for  a  moment." 
They  appeared ;  and  when  N— 
ezplainea  the  affair,  so  far  as  consist- 
ed with  his  knowledge,  Mr  S.  told 
us,  that  the  two  unfortunates  in  ques- 
tion were,  one  of  them,  a  Guernsey 
man,  and  the  other  a  man  of  colour, 
a  native  of  St  Vincent's,  whom  the 
President  had  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  two  Haytian  ships  that  had 
been  employed  in  carrying  coffee  to 
England ;  but  on  their  last  return  voy- 
age, they  had  introduced  a  quantity 


dlesticks.  Between  us  and  the  table, 
forming  a  sort  of  line  across  the  floor, 
stood  rour  black  soldiers,  with  their 
muskets  at  their  shoulders,  while 
beyond  them  sat,  in  old-fashioned 
arm-chairs,  three  figures,  whose  ap- 
pearance I  never  can  forget. 

The  man  fronting  us  rose  on  our 
entrance.  He  was  an  uncommon 
handsome  elderly  personage ;  his 
age  I  should  guess  to  have  been 
about  fifty.  He  was  dressed  in  white 
trowsera  and  shirt,  and  wore  no  coat ; 
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hia  head  was  very  bald,  but  he  had 
large  and  very  dark  whiskers  and 
eyebrows,  above  which  towered  a 
most  splendid  forehead,  white,  mas- 
Bive,  and  spreading.  His  eyes  were 
deep-set  and  sparklin?,  but  he  was 
pale,  very  pale,  and  hts  fine  features 
Trere  sharp  and  pinched.  He  sat 
virlth  his  hands  clasped  together,  and 
resting  on  tlie  table,  his  fingers 
twitching  to  and  fro  convulsively, 
iv^hiie  his  under  jaw  had  dropped  a 
little,  and  from  the  constant  motion 
of  his  head,  and  the  heaving  of  his 
chest,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  breath- 
ing quick  and  painfully. 

The  man  on  his  right  hand  was 
altogether  a   more    vulgar-looking 

Eersonage.  He  was  a  man  of  colour, 
is  caste  being  indicated  by  his  short 
curly  black  hair,  while  his  African 
descent  was  vouched  for  by  his  ob- 
tuse features,  but  he  was  composed 
and  steady  in  his  bearing.    He  was 
dressed  in  white  trowsers  and  waist- 
coat, and  a  blue  surtout ;  and  on  our 
entrance  he  also  rose,  and  remained 
standing.  But  the  fissure  on  the  elder 
prisoner's  left  hand,  riveted  my  at- 
tention more  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  She  was  a  respectable-looking, 
little,  thin  woman,  but  dressed  wiui 
great  neatness,  in  a  plain  black  silk 
gown.  Her  sharp  features  were  high 
and  well  formed ;  her  eyes  and  mouth 
were  not  particularly  noticeable,  but 
her  hair  was  most  beautiful— her 
long  shining  auburn  hair ^  although 
she  must  have  been  forty  at  the 
youngest,  and  her  skin  was  like  the 
driven  snow.  When  we  entered,  she 
was  seated  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
eldest  prisoner,  and  was  lying  back 
on  her  chair,  with  her  arms  crossed 
on  her  bosom,  her  eyes  wide  open,  and 
staring  upwards  towards  the  roof, 
with  the  tears  coursing  each  other 
down  over  her  cheeks,  while  her 
lower  jaw  had  fallen  down,  as  if  she 
had  been  dead — her  breathing  was 
scarcely    perceptible— her     bosom 
remaining  still  as  a  frozen  sea,  for 
the  space  of  a  minute,  when  she 
would  draw  a  long  breath,  with  a  low 
moaning  noise,  and  then  succeeded 
a  convulsive  crowing  gasp,  like  a 
child  in  the  hooping  cough,  and  all 
would  be  still  again. 

At  length  Captain  N— ^  address- 
ed the  elder  prisoner.  ''  You  have 
sent  for  us  Mr    ♦    •    • ;  what  ci^n 
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we  do  for  you— in  accordance  with 
our  duty  as  English  officers  ?*' 

The  poor  man  looked  at  us  with 
a  vacant  stare— but  his  fellow-suf- 
ferer instantly  spoke.  *'  Gentlemen, 
this  is  kind — very  kind.  I  sent  my 
mate  to  borrow  a  prayer-book  from 
you,  for  our  consolation  now  must 
flow  from  above— man  cannot  com- 
fort us."  The  female— who  was  the 
elder  prisoner's  wife,  suddenly  leant 
forward  in  her  chair,  and  peered  in- 
stantly into  Mr  Bang's  face — "  Pray- 
er-book," said  she—"  prayer-book 
—why,  I  have  a  prayer-book — I  will 
go  for  my  prayer-book"— and  she 
rose  quickly  from  her  seat.  **  Bestez^* 
— Kjuoth  the  black  sergeant — the 
word  recalled  her  senses — she  laid 
her  head  on  her  hands,  on  the  table, 
and  sobbed  out^  as  if  her  heart  was 
bursting—"  Oh,  God  I  oh,  God !  is 
it  come  to  this— is  it  coine  to  this  ?" 
the  frail  table  trembling  beneath  her, 
with  her  heart- crushing  emotion. 
His  wife's  misery  now  seemed  to 
recall  the  elder  prisoner  to  himself. 
He  made  a  sti'ong  effort,  and  in  a 
great  degree  recovered  his  com- 
posure. 

"  Captain  N ,"  said  he— « I  be- 
lieve you  know  our  story.  That  we 
have  been  justly  condemned  I  admit, 
but  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  die.  Cap- 
tain, in  a  strange  country,  and  by  the 
hands  of  these  barbarians,  and  to 

leave  my  own  dear ,"   Here  his 

voice  altogether  failed  him — present- 
ly he  resumed.  "  The  Government 
have  sealed  up  my  papers  and  pack- 
ages, and  I  have  neither  Bible  nor 
prayer-book — will  you  spare  us  the 
use  of  one,  or  both,  for  this  night, 
sir?"  The  captain  said,  he  had 
brought  a  prayer-book,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  comfort  the  poor  fellows. 
But  alas,  their  grief  "  knew  not  con- 
solation's name." 

Captain  N read  prayers,  which 

were  listened  to  by  both  of  the  mi- 
serable men  with  the  greatest  devo- 
tion, while  all  the  while,  the  poor 
woman  never  moved  a  muscle,  every 
faculty  appearing  to  be  frozen  up  by 
grief  and  misery.  At  length,  the  elder 

Erisoner  affain  spoke.  "  I  know  I 
ave  no  claim  on  you,  gentlemen ; 
but  I  am  an  Englishman— at  least,  I 
hope,  I  may  call  myself  an  English- 
man, and  my  wife  there  is  an  £)ng- 
lish  woman— when  I  am  ^one 
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ffentlemen,  what  is  to  become  of 
her  ? — If  I  were  but  sure  that  she 
would  be  cared  for,  and  enabled  to 
return  to  her  friends,  the  bitterness 
of  death  would  be  past"    Here  the 

Soor  woman  threw  herself  round  her 
usband's  neck,  and  gave  a  shrill 
sharp  cry,  and  relaxing  her  hold, 
fell  down  across  his  knees,  with  her 
head  hanging  back,  and  her  face 
towards  Uie  roof,  in  a  dead  faint. 
For  a  minute  or  two,  the  poor  man's 
sole  concern  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  his  wife.  *"  I  will  undertake 
that  your  wife  shall  be  sent  safe  to 
England,  my  eood  man" — said  Mr 
Bang.  The  felon  looked  at  him^ 
drew  one  hand  across  his  eyes,  which 
were  misty  with  tears,  held  down  his 
head,  and  again  looked  up — at  length 
he  found  his  tongue.  '*  That  Uod 
who  rewardeth  good  deeds  here,  that 
God  whom  I  ha?e  offended,  before 
whom  I  must  answer  for  my  sins  by 
daybreak  to-morrow,  will  reward 
you — I  can  only  thank  you."  He 
seized  Mr  Bang's  hand,  and  kissed 
it.  With  heavy  hearts  we  left  the 
miserable  group,  and  I  may  mention 
here,  that  Air  Bang  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  paid  the  poor  woman's 
passage  home,  and  so  tar  as  I  know, 
she  is  now  restored  to  her  family. 

We  slept  that  night  at  Mr  S ^'s, 

and  as  the  momingda  wned  we  mount* 
ed  our  horses,  which  our  worthy 
host  had  kindly  desired  to  be  ready, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  take  our  ex- 
ercise in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 
As  we  rode  past  the  Place  (TArmeSf 
or  open  space  in  front  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  palace,  we  heard  sounds  of 
military  music,  and  asked  the  first 
chance  passenger  what  was  going  on. 
'<  Execution  militairef  or  rather," 
said  the  man, "  the  two  sea  captains, 
who  introduced  the  base  money,  are 
to  be  shot  this  moming^-there  against 
the  rampart."  Of  the  fact  we  were 
aware,  but  we  did  not  dream  that 
we  had  ridden  so  near  the  where- 
abouts. '*Ay,  indeed" — said  Mr 
Bang.  He  looked  towards  the  Cap- 
tain. "  My  dear  N— ,  I  have  no 
wish  to  witness  so  horrible  a  sight, 
but  still— what  say  you— shall  we 
pull  up,  ox  ride  on?"  The  truth  was 
that  Captain  N— ->and  myself  were 
both  of  us  desirous  of  seeing  the  ex- 
ecution—from what  impelling  mo- 
tive, let  learned  blockneads,  who 
have  never  gloated  over  a  hanging. 


determine ;  and  quickly  it  was  deter- 
mined that  we  should  wait  and  wit- 
ness it 

First  advanced  a  whole  regiment 
of  the  President's  guards,  Uien  a 
battalion  of  infantry  of  the  line,  close 
to  which  followed  a  whole  bevy  of 
priests  clad  in  white,  which  contrast- 
ed conspicuously  with  their  brown 
and  black  faces.  After  them,  march- 
ed two  firing  parties  of  twelve  men 
each,  drafted  indiscriminately,  as  it 
would  appear,  from  the  whole  gir- 
risen ;  ror  the  grenadier  cap  was 
there  intermingled  with  the  glazed 
shako  of  the  battalion  company,  and 
the  light  morion  of  the  dismounted 
dragoon.  Then  came  the  prisoners. 
The  elder  culprit  respectably  cloth- 
ed in  white  shirt,  waistcoat^  and 
trowsers,  and  blue  coat,  wiUi  an  In* 
dian  silk  yellow  handkerchief  bound 
round  his  head.    His  lips  were  com- 

gressed  together  with  an  unnatural 
rmness,  and  his  features  were 
sharpened  like  those  of  a  corpse. 
His  complexion  was  ashy  blue,  ilia 
eyes  were  half  shut,  but  every  now 
and  then  he  opened  them  wide,  and 
gave  a  startling  rapid  glance  about 
him,  and  occasionally  he  staggered 
a  littie  in   his   gait.     As   he  ap- 

groached  the  place  of  execution, 
is  eyelids  tell,  his  under-jaw 
dropped,  his  arms  hung  dangling  by 
his  side  like  empty  sleeves ;  still  he 
walked  steadilv  on,  mechanically 
keeping  time,  like  an  automaton,  to 
the  measured  tread  of  the  soldiery. 
His  fellow-sufferer  followed  him. 
His  eye  was  bright,  his  complexion 
healthy,  his  step  firm,  and  he  Imme- 
diately.recognised  us  in  the  throng, 
made  a  bow  to  Captain  N— -^  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  Mr  Bang;  who 
was  nearest  to  him,  and  shook  it  cor- 
dially. The  procession  moved  cm. 
The  troops  formed  into  Uuree  sides 
of  a  square,  the  remaining  one  be- 
ing the  earthen  mound,  that  consti- 
tuted the  rampart  of  the  place.  A 
halt  was  called.  The  two  firing 
parties  advanced  to  the  sound  of 
muffled  drums,  and  having  arrived 
at  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  right  over 
the  counterscarp,  they  halted  on 
what,  in  a  more  regular  fortification, 
would  have  been  termed  the  covered 
way.  The  prisoners,  perfectly  un- 
fettered, advanced  between  them, 
stepped  down  with  a  firm  step  into 
the  oitch,  led  each  by  a  grenadier. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  ditch  they  turn-  through  the  heart ;  hut  the  white  man 
ed  and  Icneeled,  neither  of  their  ejes  was  only  wounded,  and  had  fallen, 
being  bound.  A  priest  advanced,  writhing,  and  struggling,  and  shrielc- 
nnd  seemed  to  praj  with  the  brown  ing,  to  Uie  ground.  I  lieard  him  dis- 
man  feryently;  another  offered  spi-  tinctly  call  out,  as  the  reserve  of  six 
ritual  consolation  to  the  English-  men  stepped  into  the  ditch,  '<  JDans 
man,  who  seemed  now  to  have  ral-  la  tete,  dans  la  tite."  One  of  the 
lied  his  torpid  faculties,  hut  he  grenadiers  advanced,  and,  puttinghis 
waved  him  away  impatiently,  and  musketclose  to  his  face,  fired.  The 
taking  a  book  from  his  bosom,  hall  splashed  into  his  skull,  through 
■eemed  to  repeat  a  prayer  from  his  left  eye,  setting  fire  to  his  hair 
it  with  great  fervour.  At  this  very  and  his  clothes,  and  the  handker- 
instant  of  time,  Mr  Bane  caught  chief  bound  round  his  head,  and 
bis  eye.  He  dropped  the  book  making  the  brains  and  blood  flash 
on  the  ground,  placed  one  hand  up  all  over  his  face  and  the  person 
on  his  heart,  while  he  pointed  up-  or  the  soldier  who  had  given  him 
wards  towards  heaven  with  the  the  coup  de  grace, 
other,  calling  out  in  a  loud  clear  A  strong  murmuring  noise,  like 
voice,  "  Remember !"  Aaron  bow-  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  growled 
ed.  A  mounted  ofiScer  now  rode  amongst  the  ranks  and  the  surround- 
quickly  up  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  Ing  spectators,  while  a  short  sharp 
and  called  out  *'  DepeehezJ*  exclamation  of  horror  every  now 
The  priests  left  the  miserable  men,  and  then  gushed  out  shrill  and  clear, 
and  all  was  still  as  death  for  a  mi-  and  fearfully  distinct  above  the  ap- 
nute.  A  low  solitary  tap  of  the  palling  monotony. 
4dram—&e  firing  parties  came  to  the  The  miserable  man  instantly 
recover,  and  presently  taking  the  time  stretched  out  his  legs  and  arms 
from  the  sword  of  the  staff-officer  straight  and  rigidly,  a  strong  shiver 
who  had  spoken,  came  down  to  the  pervaded  his  whole  frame,  his  jaw 
present,  and  fired  a  rattling,  strag-  fell,  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  he  and 
gling  volley.  The  brown  man  sprang  his  brother  in  calamity  became  por- 
up  into  the  air  three  or  four  feet,  tion  of  the  bloody  clay  on  wnich 
and  fell  dead;   he  had  been  shot  they  were  stretched. 
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Wbbn  the  M'Ooul  reached  the  pier 
of  Leith,  it  was  in  the  grey  of  a  misty 
dawn,  or,  as  it  would  have  been  call- 
ed in  England,  a  showery  morning. 
Steam  vessels  had  then  been  of  re- 
cent invention,  and  the  one  in  which 
he,  with  his  tail,  proposed  to  embark, 
who  to  sail  that  day.  The  boiler  was, 
in  consequence,  awake,  and  hissing 
from  the  mast-head ;  but,  as  the  Chief 
aaid,  **  there  was  not  another  mo- 
ther's son  mudffing  in  the  vesshell." 
This  obliged  him,  with  Pbarick  the 
piper,  and  Donald  the  man,  to  walk 
the  decks,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  till  it  pleased 
one  of  the  men^  after  they  were 


drenched  to  the  skin,  to  look  up  from 
a  hatchway  and  enquire  what  they 
wanted. 

*<  Is  this  al  your  shivility  ?'*  cried 
the  angry  chief.  "  Don't  you  feel 
what  we  want,  umph  ?  We  want  a 
dry." 

"  A  dry,"  said  the  sailor,  either 
pawkily,  or  in  simplicity,  "  there  is 
not  such  a  thing  here." 

«<  Good  Got  r  cried  the  Chief,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Donald,  <<  isn't 
that  moving,  umph  T* 

However  the  mariner,  or  engineer, 
or  whatever  he  was,  by  this  time  had 
ascended  on  deck,  and  opened  the 
cabin  companion,  telling  his  preter- 
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natural  visitors  that  tliey  might  go  repose,  did  not  immediately  change 

below,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  his  position.    But»  by  and  by,  he 

rain.  caught  the  infection  of  their  snores, 

**  Ay,  and  we  will  too,"  cried  the  and  began  to  yawn  for  a  place  of 

indigoant  Chief;  and,  followed  by  his  rest ;  but  he  loolced  around  for  a  bed 

attendants,  he  descended  the  compa*  in  vain.    At  last  he  observed  one  of 

nion  stairs  into  the  cabin.  the  tables  very  alluringly  spread,  and 

At  first  he  paused,  evidently  sur-  on  it  a  bundle  that  woula  make  an 

prised  at  the  magnificence  of  the  excellent  pillow.     Accordingly,  he 

room,aDdturuiuground,he  enquired  mounted  upon  it,  and  laid  biuiself 

if  this  was  the    ship  which  King  out  for  sleep,  somewhat  in  the  stjle 

Shorge  came  iu,and  without  waiting  of  St  Andrew  on  the  cross,  but  his 

for  an  answer,  he  stept  forward  and  front  downwards, 

sat  down  on  a  sofa;  and  taking  off  How  long  the  party  had  thus  en- 

his  plaid,  said,  "  We  are  al  a  trip-  joyed  a  temporary  oblivion  from  all 

ping  roast."                                   ^  their  sufferings,  we  do  not  exactly 

"  Aye,  we  are  tripping,"  replied  know;  but  while  thus  asleep,  two 

Donald,  coolly.  students  of  medicine,  who  intended 

Having  disposed  of  his  bonnet  and  to  walk  the  hospitals  in  London  du- 

plaid,  our  hero  laid  aside  his  sword,  ring  the  winter,  came  on  board  to 

and  took  off  his  brogues,  looking  at  select  berths,  and  on  going  into  the 

his  feet,  which  were  not'  yet  rid  of  cabin,  they  saw  the  Celtic  party, 

the  "  mires ;"  but  he  said  nothing,  Donald  was  so  cuddled  up  that  they 

except  "  umph,"  adding,   after   a  did  not  disturb  him ;  and  Pharick, 

pause,  the  piper,  happened  to  be  in  a  Chris- 

'^  A  wee  writer — umph — the  M'Goul  tian  position,for  which  he  was  spared, 

knew  better  than  to  let  such  a  neat  The  M'Goul  opened  his  eyes,  and 

sit  by  him,  umph."                    ^  giving  &  great  snore,  went  to  sleep 

As  none  of  the  party  had  enjoyed  again,  as  they  entered.    This  was 

any  repose  since  they  left  the  inn  at  more  than  the  two  young  doctors 

Luss,  at  break  of  day  the  preceding  could  withstand, 

morning,  they  soon  began  to  feel  "  He  is  dead,"  said  one  to  the 

drowsy.     Pharick  the  ^piper,  not-  other,  **  or  dying.     Let  ua  Burke 

withstanding  his  damp  garments,  sat  him." 

down  in  a  cnair,  stretching  out  his  They  did  not  confine  themselves 

legs  and  arms,  courted  not  in  vain  the  to  jeers,  but  encouraged  by  his  un- 

embraces  of  Morpheus.    Donald  the  protected  position,  they  attempted 

man,  an  old  soldier,  was  a  little  more  some  practical  jokes,  which  instan- 

select.  In  seeking  for  a  couch,  he  saw  taneously  awoke  the  chief,  and  he 

in  a  corner  a  sail  loosely  turned  up,  pursued  them  in  such  a  whirlwind  of 

and  fixed  on  it ;  but  he  had  been  too  passion,  that  they  were  glad  to  escape, 

cursory  in  his  inspection,  for,  not  very  and  thereby  baulked  the  James  Watt 

accurately  observing,  he  threw  him-  that  voyage  of  two  passengers, 

self  down  like  a  fatigued  dog,  and  in  Soon  after,  Uie  other  passengers 

the  very  instant  a  cat  and  five  kit-  came  on  board;  and  our  Celtic  friend 

tens  fixed  their-  teeth  and  claws  in  was  appeased  by  the  bustle  and  hi- 

his  kilted  thigh,  which  made  him  in-  larity  with  which  the  vessel  got  un- 

stantlv  start,  with  the  whole  fami-  der  weigh.     By  the  time  he  had 

]y  and  the  exasperated  mother  dang-  partaken  of  some  repast,  and  as  they 

linff  at  his  philabeg.   Even  the  Chief  were    paddling  merrily  down   the 

deigned  to  smile,  and  said,  with  a  pun  Frith,  Donald  &d  conducted  Pharick 

that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  wit  to  the  servants'  cabin,  taking  care  to 

of  the  Trongate,  **  Hech,  Donald,  hut  let  it  be  well  known  in  the  ship  that 

ye  have  soon  met  with  a  catestroffy !"  their  master  was  no  other  than  the 

Donald,   however,   had    learned,  M'Goul  of  Inverstrone,  in  the  West- 

among  other  tricks  of  the  service,  ern  Highlands, 

many  expedients.    He  shook  off  the  This  news  soon  spread  among  the 

feline  malcontents,  and  usurped  their  inmates  of  the  vessel,  and  young 

dormitory.  and  old,  with  all  d^ees  of  Edin- 

The  M'Goul  himself,  who  felt  it  burgh  lawyers^  and  men  who  had 

below  his  dignity  to  appear  in  n^ed  of  t^eep  shooting  in  the  Highlands,  re- 
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garded  with  awe  and  apprehension 
the  redoubtable  Chief,  as  he  doft  his 
bonnet  on  the  one  side,  and  nourish- 
ed his  cane  majestically  as  he  walked 
the  deck.  But  notwithstanding  all 
hiH  bravery,  the  sad  sea  influences 
^were  at  work  within  him;  and,  in 
the  very  act  of  shouting  for  his  man 
Donald,  instead  of  words,  all  the 
scraps  and  crumbs  of  which  he  had 
so  lately  partaken  were  poured  forth. 
He  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  sore 
seasickness,  insomuch  that  he  rather 
fell  than  sat  on  one  of  the  benches  cry- 
ing—" Good  Cot!  Och  hon !  I'll  die ! 
I'll  fever  and  die  immediately  1*' 

Whether  Donald  and  Pharick  were 
in  the  same  condition  we  have  not 
heard ;  but  the  wind  began  to  blow, 
and  the  Chief  began  to  spout  as  the 
vessel  stood  more  and  more  to  sea* 
At  last,  Donald,  pale  and  woebegone, 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  enquired 
if  he  could  in  any  way  serve  him. 

"  By  Cot  I"  cried  the  Chief, « I  am 
a  dying  man.    Stop  the  vessel — by 


Cot,  stop  her,  or  my  entrails  will  pe 
in  Abraham's  bosom!" 

"  How  can  I  stop  her,"  cried  Do- 
nald, with  something  like  a  sardonic 
^in,  *'  when  a  man  with  a  big  stick 
IS  kittling  her  up  behind  ?" 

To  this  sapient  reply  the  Chieftain 
could  only  utter  an  interjection  of 
despair ;  but  towards  the  evening  he 
l^rew  better,  and  the  wind  freshen- 
ing, the  steamer  ploughed  the  waves 
at  a  noble  rate.  All  those  who  had  felt 
the  spell  of  the  ocean,  and  confessed 
its  power,  began  to  stir  with  new  life; 
and  the  M'Goul,  recovering  from 
his  affliction,  like  the  Spring  in  Thorn* 
son's  Seasons — 

'*  looked  out  and  smiled." 

In  the  evening  of  the  second  dajr 
the  steamer  entered  the  Thames; 
and  exactly  at  forty-nine  hours  and 
seventeen  minutes,  she  came  to  her 
anchorage  at  Blackwall.  But  what 
befell  our  friend  in  London  is  matter 
for  another  chapter. 


ClIAPTBR  VI. 


Among  the  resuscitations  which 
happened  on  board  the  steamer  af- 
ter she  entered  the  smooth  waters 
of  the  Thames,  and  was  cheerily 
paddling  up  the  river,  was  that  of  Mr 
Jubal  M'Allister,  the  writer,  going 
on  the  celebrated  appeal  case  of  the 
firkin  of  butter,  from  the  Court  of 
Session  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  first  thing  he  did,  after  recover- 
ing from  his  internal  controversy  of 
the  voyage,  was  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Roderick,  the  Chief,  of 
whose  greatness  he.  had  heard  some 
account,  from  the  story  which  Do- 
nald, the  man,  had  circulated  on 
board  the  vessel. 

His  address  in  effecting  this  was 
inimitable.  He  saw  the  M'Goul 
looking  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Thames,  as  if  a  pitiless  northwest 
shower  was  exciting  the  muscles  of 
his  face ;  and  going  towards  him,  he 
stood  by  his  side,  and  beean  to  look 
to  it  also.  Then  he  said,  in  an  inter- 
jectional  manner,  but  loud  enough 
to  make  the  Chief  hear  him,  '*  What 
a  beautiful  verdant  country!"  and 
turning  round  in  a  surprisingly  mo- 
dest manner,  he  remarked  to  the 
M'Goul  that  it  was  a  delightful  con- 
trast to  see  the  fields  so  green  after 


their  traverse  on  the  blue  ocean 
waters. 

The  Chief  looked  over  his  left 
shoulder,  and  seeing  from  whom 
the  observation  came,  said,"  Umph !" 

So  intellectual  an  interlocutor  was 
highly  gratifying  to  Mr  M'Allister, 
and  induced  him  still  further  to  ob- 
serve, with  equal  originality  and  pa* 
thos,  that  "  England  was  a  very  nne 
country." 

"  Fine  country  I"  said  our  friend, 
''  1  see  no  hills  at  al." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr  McAllister ;  «  it 
wants  but  these  to  be  a  Paradise." 

The  Chief  again  looked  at  him  over 
his  shoulder,  and  replied,  "  I  would 
not  give  a  snuff  mull  for  a  land  with- 
out hills  and  heather ;  tamn  it  if  I 
would." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"  heather  mountains  are  romantic 
and  beautiful  in  their  proper  place." 

"  You  are  a  very  shivilized  gen* 
tieman,"  said  Roderick,  "  and  that 
testificates  you  have  a  nerve.  What  is 
the  use  of  a  country  if  it  hasn't  hills  ? 
Now,  I  would  not  give  an  old  gill« 
stoup  for  one  al  green,  only  that  it's 
goot  for  hay  and  black  cattle." 

Thus,  from  less  to  more,  the  ice 
being  broke,  Mr  Jubal  McAllister  and 
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the  M'Goul  were  jocoBe  friends  long 
before  the  James  Watt  reached  her 
moorings ;  and  lucky  it  was  for  the 
Chief  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  so 
renowned  a  member  of  the  blue  and 
yellow  fraternity^  for  he  had  come 
from  his  own  castle  of  Inverstrone 
to  the  river  of  London  without  con- 
descending to  think  that  it  was  at  all 
necessary  to  institute  any  enquiry 
relative  to  the  metropolis.  He  had 
heard  of  many  people  going  to  Lon* 
don,  but  never  of  one  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  enquire  remeelSug 
the  usages  of  the  land.  Mr  McAllis- 
ter, however,  set  Um  righ^  and  with 
great  politeness  offered  to  be  of  any 
use  t»  kiai  in  his  power  before  he 
w<nitto  Fenny  Park;  and  being im- 

?ressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
Ihieftain  attended  by  his  henchman 
and  his  piper,  he  thought  he  could 
do  no  less  than  recommend  him  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  the  Clarendon 
Hotel,  Bond  Street 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  M<Gou1,  "it's  a 
goot  house — no  sand  crunching  upon 
the  floor,  nor  the  rafters  plack  with 
peat  reek." 

«  Oh,"  replied  Mr  M' AUister, "  you 
will  find  yourself  as  comfortable  in 
it  as  in  your  own  castle." 

"  Umph,"  said  the  Chief,  and  mut- 
teringly  added,  *'  that  is  no  gratifica- 
tion, out  we'll  mend  the  sklate  py 
and  py." 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  panlon,"  replied 
Mr  McAllister,  "  Inverstrone  Castle 
is  a  very  ancient  pile." 

<<  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Chief,  **  it  was 
a  castle— curse  tak  me  if  I  know 
when." 

Having  landed,  they  proceeded, 
accompanied  by  Donald  the  man, 
Pharick  the  piper,  and  their  other 
luggage,  in  a  coach,  to  the  Clarendon 
Hotel,  where  they  were  ushered  in 
due  order  into  a  suite  of  apartments, 
the  elegance  of  which  so  fascinated 
our  hero,  that  he  walked  iabout  in 
the  sitting  room,  flourishing  his  cane 
and  whisuing  <<the  White  (>>ckade," 
not  believing  it  possible  that  he  was 
then  in  a  public-house.  However, 
the  state  of  his  appetite  reminded 
him  of  the  circumstance,  and  with 
his  wonted  hospitality,  he  requested 
the  Edinburgh  lawyer  to  ask  the 
waiter  to  bring  something  to  eat, 
**  for,"  said  he,  as  an  apology  for  be- 
ing daunted  at  his  smart  appearance. 


"  you  know  the  ffentleman  miy  sot 
understand  my  Kn^lish  language." 
^  Mr  McAllister  did  as  he  wii  de- 
sired, and  took  the  opportanitj  of 
giving  the  orders,  to  let  Uie  waiter 
know  the  rank  and  greatneas  of  the 
gnest ;  accordingly,  while  spreading 
the  table  with  some  refreshment,  the 
lad,  never  having  seen  a  kilted  Chief- 
tain before,  wiui  a  difl&dent  air  en- 
quired at  M'Goul,  what  he  would  be 
pleased  to  order  for  his  attendinta. 

'<  Oh,"  said  the  Chief,  *<  give  then 
a  bit  of  salmon,  with  moonowl,a&d 
any  thing." 

Which  the  waiter,  making  bim 
a  lowly  bow,  immediately  .went  to 
execute,  and  afterwards  returned  in- 
to the  room  followed  by  Donald  aad 
Pharick.  The  former  not  being  mudi 
accustomed  to  waiting  at  tid>le,poii' 
ed  himself  with  bis  sword  dnws 
erect  as  a  sentinel  at  the  door,  while 
the  latter,  during  the  repast,  regaled 
them  with  divers  melodious  pibrocb. 
It  was  evident  from  the  appearance 
of  the  different  waiters  who  came 
into  the  room,  that,  accustomed  as 
they  are  at  the  Clarendon  to  extra- 
ordinary visitors,  they  had  never  seen 
such  a  one  before.  Mr  McAllister 
was  also  a  little  awed  by  the  scene, 
but  he  S04m  recovered  bis  self-poa- 
session,  and  accidentally  lesmiog 
that  the  Chief  had  not  informed  Mr 
Stukelyof  his  intended  avatsr,  under- 
took to  do  so,  in  order  that  the  re- 
ception of  a  Chief  might  be  suitable 
to  his  station,  "  For/'  said  he  to  Ro- 
derick "  it  will  never  do  for  one  of 
your  consequence  to  go  in  upon  him 
without  warning;  it  is  required  by 
your  rank  that  you  should  go  in  a 
proper  manner,  for  the  Engflah  do 
not  Know  what  a  Chief  is." 

"  Ou  ay,"  said  the  M'Goul, "  I  am 
a  consequential  man ;  the  M'GouJ,  py 
Cot,is  the  M'Goul  al  the  world  over." 

Accordingly  a  letter  from  Mr  Ju- 
bal  M'AUister  himself  was  written 
to  Mr  Stukely  of  Fenny  Park,  en- 
closed in  an  envelope,  and  sealed 
with  the  Chieftain's  large  seal  of 
arms,  displaying  of  course  the  sup- 
porters, and  was  sent  to  the  post* 
office.  This  circumstance,  in  itself 
not  particularly  important,  occssioo- 
ed  much  speculation  at  the  mansion 
of  the  quondam  sheriff.  It  was  re- 
ceived as  a  communication  from  an 
archduke  or  an  emperor;  the  mafr 
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ner  ia  which  the  letter  was  made  up, 
shewed  that  it  was  written  by  a  per- 
Bon  well  skilled  in  the  diplomatic 
art,  and  the  seal  betokened  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  chief- 
tainship; moreover,  as  great  men 
are  not  good  at  writing,  it  was  writ- 
tea  from  the  Chieftain  by  what  was 
deemed  one  of  his  suite.  Great  bus- 
tle in  consequence  ensued ;  the  best 
bed-room  was  put  in  order,  and  suit- 
able apartments  for  the  Chieftain's 
attendants.  All  the  neighbouring  gen- 
try who  had  newly  come  into  the 
country  were  invited  to  dine  with 
him,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  from 
the  turnpike  sate  to  Uie  alehouse, 
but  the  ^ranoeur  and  glory  of  the 
approaching  visitor. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  Jubal  McAl- 
lister havinff  safely  left  the  Chief  and 
his  tail  at  Uie  Clarendon,  retired  to 
his  accustomed  haunt  in  Holme's 
Hotel  in  Parliament  Street.  There  he 
made  himself  an  object  of  envy,  by 
rehearsing  to  his  compeers  from  the 
Parliament  House,  with  whom  he 
had  been  associating,  and  where  he 
had  been,  interspersing  his  recital 
with  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  and 
affecting  mightily  to  laugh  at  Uie  un- 


couthness  of  the  Chief,  while  in  the 
core  of  his  heart  he  felt  an  inexpres- 
sible glow  of  reflection,  and  an  aug* 
mentation  of  importance.  But,  as 
our  narration  comparatively  has  lit- 
tle respect  towards  him,  we  shall  not 
enlarge  on  this  topic,  but  return  to 
the  M'Goul,  the  more  immediate  ob- 
ject of  our  worship,  who,  in  due  time, 
with  Donald  and  Pharick,  went  to 
sleep;  and  by  his  felicitations  in  the 
morning,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
never  passed  so  comfortable  a  night 
At  first  it  was  his  intention  to  have 

fone  at  once  from  London  to  Fenny 
^ark,  but  Mr  McAllister  had  taught 
him  to  understand  that  a  proceedmg 
of  this  kind  was  an  unbecoming  fa- 
miliarity that  ought  not  to  be  prao 
tised  towards  such  new-made  gen* 
tlemen  as  he  understood  Mr  Stukely 
was ;  and  in  consequence,  in  announ« 
cing  his  arrival  at  the  Clarendon  Ho- 
tel, intimation  was  given,  that  he 
would,  as  soon  as  possible,  not  fail 
to  pay  his  respects  at  Fenny  Plsrk. 
The  exact  day  was  not  apeeilied,  that 
time  might  b^allowed  to  prepare  for 
his  reception,  aad  also  that  he  might 
see  sometUag  of  the  metropolis  be- 
fore ha  went  thither. 


Caapna  VIL 


Early  after  breakfast,  Jnbal  McAl- 
lister waited  on  the  Chief,  whom  he 
found  sitting  in  great  pomp,  listening 
to  his  piper  Phmck,  strutting  outra- 

S»ously  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
e  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
gladness,  for  the  Chieftain,  notwith- 
standing the  vastnumbers  of  the  Clan- 
jarophrey  in  London,  knew  not  where 
to  find  in  all  that  great  metropolis 
one  of  his  kith  or  kin.  Donald,  his 
man,  had  asked  leave  to  go  to  Chel- 
sea, where  some  of  his  old  chums 
were  settled  in  legless  or  armless 
dignity  for  life.  Pharick  and  himself, 
having  a  little  stronger  die  flavour 
Gel  vatic,  remained  in  the  house.  Per- 
haps as  Pharick  spoke  only  Gaelic, 
there  was  some  prudence  in  this  r^ 
solution ;  but  his  Chief  and  master 
was,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  some- 
thing akin  to  being  afraid ;  fear  of 
man  was  not  in  his  nature,  but  of  a 
town  he  stood  much  in  awe. 

When  the  Edinburgh  lawyer  had 
taken  hia  seat,  the  Chief,  with  an 
emphatic  ware  of  his  hand,  signified 


to  Pharick  that  they  were  content 
with  his  music  for  the  present,  and 
turning  to  the  writer,  ne  began  to 
give  him  an  account  of  his  entertahi- 
ment  and  opinion  of  the  Clarendon 
Hotel. 

*'  It  is,"  said  he,  *'  a  pra  house,  and 
he  would  pe  no  petter  than  a  Fandal 
from  high  Grermanie,  who  would  say 
it  was  a  ccmimon  public ;  and  then 
they  have  wine,  both  portaport  and 
sherries,  that  to  drink  wotud  make 
you  pounce,  al  which  we  made  our 
revels  with,  and  then  went  to  ped." 

The  lawyer  having  heard  him  out, 
then  proposed,  as  he  had  time  that 
day,  to  shew  him  the  curiosities  of 
the  town. 

<<  Ay,"  said  the  Chief,  **  that  is 
what  we  did  portend ;"  and  rising, 
began  to  move  towards  the  beU. 
The  man  of  statutes  and  precedents 
suddenly  checked  himself,  as  he  saw 
him  ring  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible,  though  it  was  only  the  thhrd 
time  he  had  ever  tried  it;  he  pulled 
indeed  a  little  longer  and  lustier  thaa 
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usual,  saying  at  the  same  time,  **  that 
he  had  gatten  an  insight,  for  the  gen- 
tleman had  shew^ed  him  at  brealcfast 
that  if  he  pulled  the  string,  there 
would  be  sure  of  him  or  some  other 
appearing  at  the  door— just,"  said  he, 
**  as  a  salmon  comes  out  of  the  wa* 
ter  when  you  pluck  the  line." 

But  before  Mr  McAllister  had  time 
to  make  any  answer,  the  waiter  ap- 
peared, and  was  informed  the  Chief 
was  going  out,  and  required  his  at- 
tendant to  play  before  him. 

**  Gracious !"  cried  the  astonished 
Edinburgh  lawyer,  **  we  would  only 
raise  a  crowd  in  London."  But  wa- 
rily checking  the  expostulation,  and 
adapting  his  phraseology  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chief,  he  said  that 
the  Londoners  were  not  capable  of 
estimating  the  merits  of  pipers;  and, 
besides,  the  noises  in  the  streets  were 
BO  great,  that  his  melody  wouldn't 
be  properly  heard.  Pharick  was  in 
consequence  ordered  to  bideathome, 
his  master  observing,  after  he  had 

fiven  the  orders,  '*  What  you  say, 
Ir  McAllister,  is  true^  and  surely, 
for  they  have  no  knowledge  of  a  mu- 
sical here;  and  they  made  me  as 
mad  as  a  polling  kettle,  after  you 
went  away  last  night,  py  a  spring 
from  a  pair  of  pagpipes  in  a  box  on 
a  man's  back.  Put  I  could  make  no- 
thing of  it,  only  I  will  say  the  pum  of 
it  was  as  melodious  as  a  craw." 

After  this  colloquy  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  organ,  the  writer  and  the 
Chief  sallied  forth  ;  and  as  they 
reached  the  turn  of  the  street,  where 
it  enters  Piccadilly,  the  Chieftain 
being  in  the  Highland  dress,  paused 
and  looked  round,  on  observing  that 
he  was  himself  **  the  observed  of  all 
observers."  Mr  McAllister  attributed 
his  wonder  to  his  first  encountering 
a  metropolitan  crowd,  especially 
when  he  saw  him  stretch  himself 
erect,  and  look  blandly  around. 

'*  They  al  know  me,"  said  the 
Chieftain ;  "  but  they  are,  I  kess,  of 
the  lower  orders,  'cause  I  know  not 
a  living  soul  of  them — devil  tak*  me 
if  I  do." 

They  then  proceeded  down  St 
James's  Street,  Mr  McAllister  point- 
ing out,  as  they  went  along,  the  dif- 
ferent noted  houses  in  that  thorough- 
fare, with  the  palace  of  St  James  at 
the  bottom.  Club-houses  were,  how- 
ever, beyond  Roderick's  comprehen- 
«ion,  and  he  could  only  utter  his  na- 


tional characteristic  umph  as  tlipy 
were  severally  pointed  out.  But  the 
King's  palace  was  something  better 
adaptea  to  his  understanding,  and  he 
looked  at  it  for  a  considerable  time 
in  silent  cogitation,  and  then  said, 
**  Is  that  the  King's  own  palace  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  replied  his  guide;  ''the 
celebrated  St  James's." 

'c  My  Cot !  umph,"  cried  the  M*- 
Goul;  and  giving  his  ivory-headed 
cane  a  flourish,  turned  eastward 
along  Pall-Mall,  without  uttering  a 
word,  or  lifting  his  downcast  eyes 
on  any  edifice,  public  or  private,  Uiit 
he  passed. 

When  they  had  come  to  Charing 
Cross  he  recovered  speech,  and  said, 
as  they  approached  the  statue,  (the 
improvements  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  not  then  made,)  **  That's  a 
King  William,  too,"  alluding  to  the 
statue  he  had  passed  at  GiMgow. 

cc  No,"  said  the  lawyer,  *'  that  is 
King  Charles,  the  monarch  who  lost 
his  head." 

"  Coot  Cot !  Charles  Stuart,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Prince  Charlie.'* 

And  he  lingered  some  time,  gazing 
with  mineled  regrets  and  patriotism 
at  the  sight,  till  he  happened  to  no- 
tice the  lion  on  Northumberland 
House. 

«  Goot  Cot !"  cried  he,  «  whatna 
dog's  that  ?"  But  presently  he  add- 
ed, with  ineffable  contempt,  '^Pagh, 
it's  but  an  efligy ;  does  the  man  sell 
a  good  liquor  there  ?" 

By  this  time  our  Edinburgh  ac- 
quaintance felt  a  little  nervous,  as  in 
the  course  of  the  journey  he  had  dis- 
covered that  the  Chief  was  wilder 
game  than  he  had  quite  reckoned  on, 
and  felt  somewhat  apprehensive  of 
meeting  in  those  purlieus  with  some 
of  his  professional  associates.  In- 
stead, tnerefore,  of  going  down 
Whitehall,  or  towards  the  city,  he 
turned  round  into  Spring  Gardens, 
and  led  the  native  into  St  James's 
Park,  pointing  out  to  him  several 
objects  which  strangers  deem  curi- 
osities ;  among  others  the  telegraph 
on  the  Admiralty,  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  things  of  that  sort ;  to  all  which, 
however,  Roderick  only  gave  a  signi- 
ficant umph,  remembering,  with  mor- 
tification, the  impression  which  the 
old  tol booth-looking  building  of  St 
James's  Palace  had  inspired.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  parade  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  he  turned  suddenly 
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round,  and  looking  with  Celtic  sa- 
gacity in  the  direction  of  the  Palace, 
enquired,  with  an  emphasis  which 
shewed  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind — 

"  What  is  your  opinion  in  a  coorse 
of  la  concerning  the  Hanoverians, 
umph?" 

Mr  McAllister  heing  a  Whig  of  the 
Store  school,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated,' replied — 

**  No  man  now  has  any  douht  about 
it ;  we  have  derived  some  advantages 
from  them." 

«  Ah,"  said  the  Chief,  « the  tevil 
mean  Uiem  to  give  justice  and  ad- 
vantages ;  they  have  neither  kith  nor 
kin  in  the  country  like  the  auld 
Stuarts,  umph  I — That  house,  umph ! 
— a  Stuart  would  na  put  his  meickle 
tae  into  it,  umph !" 

By  this  speech  the  advocate  was 
reminded  of  the  predilections  of  the 
Highlanders,  especially  of  those  who 
inliabited  'Moiaart  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  began  to  pull  in  his 
horns  af  they  approached  George's 
gate,  on  their  way  to  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  for- 
mer, the  Chief  giving  a  snort,  said — 

**  Ay,  and  is  that  auld  kirk,  and 
the  young  one  at  its  fut,  what  they 
cal  Wastmunster  Abbey ;  and  what's 
to  be  seen  in  Wastmunster  Abbey  ?" 

This  was  a  flight  beyond  the  ima- 
gination of  the  lawyer ;  it  betrayed 
an  ignorance  of  which  he  had  no  con- 
ception a  Chieftain  could  be  guilty, 
and  he  said,  with  ill-concealed  morti- 
fication, that  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  seeing. 


"  It's  very  auld,  I  see,"  said  the 
Chieftain ;  "  nobody  is  alive  now  that 
saw  it  biiilt,  and  of  course  cannot 
tell  its  history ;  so  we'll  only  hear  a 
pack  of  lies  about  it,  just  as  1  heard 
auld  Ferryboat  tell  of  the  woman  that 
beglamoured  him  at  Roslin  Castle, 
when  he  was  called  into  Edinburgh 
to  testify  before  the  Lords  that  my 
father  was  the  son  of  his  own.  No, 
I  wouldna  give  that  spittle  out  of 
my  mouth  to  see  it." 

Considerably  disconcerted  at  this 
declaration,  the  ^kdvocate  hurried 
him  across  the  street  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliahient,  and  knowing  that 
they  were  then  up,  felt  a  little  more 
courageous,  not  having  the  fear  of 
any  of  his  companions  before  his 
eyes ;  but  in  the  different  houses  and 
apartments  Roderick  took  no  inte- 
rest, only  he  remarked  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  looking  at  the  throne— 

"Ay,  ay,  the  King  may  make  a 
Lord,  but  he  canna  make  a  Highland 
Chieftain, — curse  take  me  if  he  can." 

He  then  proposed  to  return  and 
have  a  gill  at  the  Clarendon,  as  it 
was  a  could  day,  and  accordingly 
they  walked  back  the  road  they  had 
come ;  but  on  reaching  Bond  Street, 
the  lawyer  beheld  every  window 
open,  filled  with  ladies,  and  a  vast 
multitude  in  the  street  opposite  the 
hotel,  where  Pharick  was  strutting 
up  and  down  the  pavement  as  proud 
as  a  provost,  cracking  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings  with  a  pibroch  that  his 
grandfather  had  played,  to  the  inex- 
tinguishable horror  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  when  he  lauded  at  MoidarU 


Chapter  VIIL 


The  advocate  was  by  this  time  be- 
coming a  little  alarmed ;  he  saw  that 
the  habits  of  the  Chieftain  were  not 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Lon- 
don; and,  moreover,  he  began  to 
think  that  the  Clarendon  Hotel  was 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  lair  which  so 
wild  a  beast  should  frequent;  and, 
therefore,  although  his  vanity  was 
interested  in  keeping  him  there,  his 
Scottish  prudence  made  him  anxious 
to  get  him  out  of  it,  while  yet  his 
game  flavour,  though  high,  was  odo- 
riferous. Thus  he  began,  after  their 
return,  to  insinuate  to  the  Chief,  that 
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it  was  now  time  to  be  thinking  of 
his  visit  to  Mr  Stukely,  and  said, 
"  M'Goul,  how  long  do  you  propose 
to  stay  at  Fenny  Park;  because  I 
think  it  will  be  better  not  to  visit  the 
curiosities  of  London  until  you  re- 
turn ;  for  while  you  are  there,  you 
may  hear  of  something  worth  seeing, 
that  in  our  haste  we  would  neglect  r' 
To  this  speech  the  Chieftain  an- 
swered, "1  have  been  thinking  so 
too,  for  I  see  nothing  at  al  in  London 
•'ust  now  that  I  would  give  a  chucky- 
stane  for  a  look ;  and  really  this  town 
more  is  not  just  such  a  civilized 

3  D 
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place  as  a  sheotleman  should  be  in ; 
It's  al  shops  and  shopkeepers.  Goot 
Cot !  and  yon's  St  James's  Palace ! 
Tfo  wonder  we  had  in  the  Highlands 
BO  warm  a  side  to  Prince  Charlie, 
umph." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
replied  Mr  M*Allister ;  *'  there  is  in- 
deed a  great  difference  between 
Edinburgh  and  London." 

<<  ril  tell  you  al  about  it.  Edin- 
brough  has  a  caller  air,  which  is  a 
good  health,  but  London  has  none  at 
al ;  but  as  for  my  pheesit,  it  will  just 
be  till  I  have  gotten  the  compliment 
that  ould  Fenny  Pare  has  promised 
in  his  letter." 

Mr  McAllister  had  learned  by  this 
time  something  of  the  story,  and  had 
guessed  a  little  of  the  M'Goul's  er- 
rand ;  not  at  all  apprehending  it  rest- 
ed on  so  slender  a  foundation,  he  said, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  **  How  much 
do  you  expect?" 

<*  That,"  said  the  Chieftain,  **  is  all 
in.  ascurity ;  the  minister,  and  he's  a 
lang  head,  said  it  was  worth  a  goot 
five  thousand  pound;  but,  Mr  McAllis- 
ter, I  am  a  moderate  man,  and  I  have 
been  counting  that  I'll  be  very  well 

F aid  with  a  three  thousand,  the  which 
will  accept  when  he  gives  it.  You 
see,  Mr  M'AUister,  three -thousand 
pounds  would  do  very  well,  as  I  have 
Deen  laying  it  out.  First,  you  see, 
the  castle,  good  Got,  she  is  a  leaky 
material,  and  stands  goot  for  five 
hundred.  FU  have  six  bees'  scaps 
for  a  policy  on  a  farm  before  the 
door ;  they  will  cost  a  power  of  mo- 
ney. Elspa  tells  me,  that  at  Montrose, 
where  she  was,  they  cost  more  than 
three  pound  a-piece.  But,  Mr  McAllis- 
ter, I  will  not  make  a  parade  to  you 
of  what  I  have  laid  out  the  three 
thousand  pounds  for,  and  expenses. 

The  advocate,  pleased  to  be  rid  of 
the  details,  replied,  *'  No  doubt  you 
will  find  a  U8elx)r  the  money.  M'Goul, 
you  will  want  to  be  on  your  guard  in 
bringing  so  large  a  sum  to  town." 

"  Ou  aye,"  said  the  Chief, "  I  have 
been  making  my  calculations  on  that, 
and  if  you,  Mr  M'Allister,  would  con- 
descend to  help  me,  I  would  be  great- 
ly obliged." 

**  Everything  that  I  can  do  to  serve 
the  M'Goulyhe  may  count  upon;  and 
before  Parliament  meets,  as  I  have 
a  few  days'  spare  time,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  make  out  your  visit,  and 
I  will  go  with  you." 


'*  Ah,  that's  a  goot  creature!  and  if 
you'll  pe  such  a  turtle-dove.  Til  go 
the  morn's  morning." 

<c  Agreed,"  said  BfcAlIiater ;  *'  and  as 
you  are  not  up  to  the  way  of  LoDd<  9, 
leave  the  arrangements  all  to  me." 

"  Now,"  said  the  Chieftain,  *<  thaf  & 
what  I  cal  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head;  take  your  own  way." 

Accordingly  the  advocate  ordered 
a  post-chaise  and  four  to  be  at  the 
door  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
directed  the  bill  to  be  made  out  by 
the  hour  of  departure.  All  was  d^me 
as  he  directed,  but  next  day  when  the 
bill  was  presented,  he  was  petrified 
to  see  the  charge  made  for  the  ser- 
vants, who,  in  addition  to  salmon  at 
half  a  guinea  the  pound,  and  game 
in  those  days  at  as  much  a  brace, 
with  roast  beef  and  plum-puddinz 
ordered  by  Donald,  conaiaSed  oT 
every  delicacy  Uie  house  could  af- 
ford. 

"  My  God,"  said  he,  '•  did  you  or- 
der the  servants  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner  ?" 

"  Oh,  ay,  I  just,  poor  lads,  desired 
them  to  get  a  butt  of  salmon  and 
grouser-just  the  things,  ye  know 
well,  they  are  used  to  at  home." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it;  and  as  I  am  more  oufait  to 
the  ways  of  the  English,  I  shall  be 
purse-bearer,  and  settle  for  the  bill 
mthe  meantime." 

*'  You  are  a  very  condescending 
man,  Mr  McAllister.  Ay,  just  puy  the 
paper,*and  we'll  make  a  count  and 
reckoning  py  and  py." 

Mr  McAllister,  who  had  volunteer- 
ed his  services  as  purse-bearer,  set- 
tled the  bill,  and  Uiey  embarked  m 
the  carriage,  the  Chief  and  Mr  Mc- 
Allister mounting  inside;  Pharickand 
Donald  were  already  seated  in  their 
kilts  on  the  bar  outside.  Aa  soon  as 
the  Chieftain  and  the  lawyer  were 
seated,  banff  to  went  the  door,  smack 
went  the  wnips,  off  went  the  chaise, 
and  in  starting,  Pharick  and  Donald, 
by  the  laws  ofgravity,  tumbled  back, 
and  the  wind  turned  the  skirts  of  their 
philabegs,  as  the  chaise  passed  with 
mcreasmg  velocity  up  Bond  Street, 
and  along  Oxford  Street,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  irreverent  popu- 
lace. 

The  Edinburgh  lawyer  was  speech- 
less, and  did  not  know  where  to  hide 
his  face. 

«  LadV'  said  the  Chieftain,  **vt 
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you  a  seven  wonder  of  the  world,  ma^ 
kinK  yourselfa  BenNevisand  Carry?*' 
cJae  of  the  post-boys,  an  old  man, 
hearing  his  voice, looked  behind  and 
exclaimed  to  his  neighbour  coolly, 
*'  Look,  Tom,  I  never  seed  an  all  in 
1117  eye  and  Betty  Martin  afore." 

Matters  were,  however,  soon  put  to 
rights.  Pharick  and  Donald  recovered 
their  position,  the  lawyer's  terrors 
were  appeased,  and  the  Chief  obser- 
ved stately  that  he  had  heard  of 
accidents  in  a  post-chaises  before. 

When  the  party  got  out  on  the 
high-road,    Mr    McAllister    was  so 
mucked  of  his  change  by  the  turn- 
pikes, that  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  to  the  M'Goul  for  a 
few  shillings  but  the  Chief  had  none 
ia  his  pocket.  All  this  confirmed  our 
far-forecasting     friend    in   opinion 
that  a  Chief  who  carried  no  money 
in  his  pocket  must  have  a  long  purse ; 
and  acting  on  this  persuasion  he  con- 
tinued his  liberality  anew,  by  chan- 
ging his  own  last  guinea ;  but  as  they 
were  to  get  three  thousand  pounds, 
it  gave  him  no  anxiety,  especially  as 
at  this  time  they  entered  the  gates 
of  Fenny  Park,  and  Pharick  began  to 
put  his  drone  in  order,  which  when 
done,  they  approached  the  house,  he 
playing  like  desperation  his  Chief 
and  master's  favourite  air,  which  had 
not  certainly  been  composed  by  Dr 
Ame  or  Handel.    The  unmelodious 
notes  drew  all  the  household  and  the 
other  guests  to  the  door ;  and  as  if  by 
instinct,  and  the  coming  sound  of  the 
pipes,  the   quondam  sheriff  came 
forth  and  received  our  hero  at  the 
portal.  Great  demonstrations  of  ho- 
nour and  welcome  were  made>  in  so 


much,  without  entering  into  the  M'- 
Goul's  feeling,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  his  companion,  McAllister,  was 
infinitely  delighted ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  SLmona  the  guests  invited  to  meet 
the  Chief,  was  an  opulent  biscuit- 
baker,  retired  from  Wapping,  who 
was  to  be,  according  to  his  lady,  next 
week  pricked  for  sheriff  of  the 
county;  also  a  most  warm  slop-seller, 
who  had  bought  the  property  of  the 
old  family  of  Oakes,  a  familv  that 
had  been  settled  at  Castle  Grim,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  since  the  Con- 
quest at  least  Besides  them  there 
was  a  sleeky  tallow-chandler,  who 
had  made  a  sudden  fortune  by  a  spe- 
culation in  Russia  tallow.  But  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
the  ^ests  who  came  in  their  own 
carnages  to  meet  the  great  Highland 
Chief,  of  whose  coming  Mr  iTAllis- 
ter  had  the  preceding  night  thought 
it  expedient  to  give  Mr  Std^ely  due 
notice,  and  was  the  cause,  in  conse- 
<][uence,  of  the  distinguished  recep- 
tion vrhxch.  the  M'Goiu  met  with. 

After  the  greetings  and  introduo- 
tions  were  over,  the  chaise  away, 
Pharick  like  a  turkey-cock  stru^ 
ting  in  the  sun  before  the  mansion, 
regaled  the  g[uests  with  a  tune  on 
his  pipes,  which  they  declared  was 
most  oeautiful.    But  they  then  be- 

fan  to  retire  withm  doors,  where 
[rs  Cracklings,  the  tallow-chandler's 
wife,  enquired  at  Mr  McAllister,  as 
she  took  his  arm  in  ascending  to  the 
drawing-room,  what  was  the  name 
of  the  poor  hanimal  that  the  servant 
tickled  and  tortured  in  such  a  comi- 
cal manner. 


Chaptxr  IX. 


Integrity  is  very  inconvenient, 
notwithstanding  the  lawyers  have 
endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  to  establish  a  morality 
in  which  it  should  have  no  place. 
However,  this  is  not  the  proper  time 
for  discussing  that  point;  but  as  we 
wish  to  say  a  few  sound  and  sober 
things  interesting  to  this  great  com- 
mercial country,  we  could  not  hit 
upon  a  more  pregnant  apophthegm, 
especially  as  our  observations  refer 
to  the  company  assembled  at  Fenny 
Parle.    Far  is  it  horn  us  and  ours  to 
give  in  to  the  vulgar  opinion  that 


opulence  alone  is  a  monstrous  poor 
thing ;  nothing  can  be  more  condu- 
cive to  the  glory  of  any  people  than 
the  contrary  sentiment.  They  mdeed 
commit  a  solecism  who  maintain  that 
those  who  have  made  their  own  for* 
tunes  are  not  as  great  among  man* 
kind  as  those  of  whom  Providence 
has  taken  some  pidns  in  the  making; 
or  to  whom  old  hereditary  rank  has 
been  instrumental  in  giving  refine- 
ment in  manners,  and  accomplish- 
ments in  education,  in  addition  to  all 
the  advantages  which  make  the 
others  purse-proud.    Butinacoun- 
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try  like  this,  where  the  thrift  of  trade 
should  be  encouraged  above  all 
things,  it  is  highly  proper  that  suc- 
cesstul  drudging  inuustry  should  be 
duly  honoured,  and  raised  to  a  level, 
at  least,  with  talent  and  long  de- 
scended riches. 

The  party  at  old  Mr  Stukely's»  ci- 
devant  sheriff,  was  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  and  almost  peculiar  to  the  hap- 
py realm  of  England.  The  gentle- 
men had,  by  their  patience  and  per- 
severance, and  some  of  them  by  a 
magnanimous  observance  of  our 
opening  aphorism,  raised  themselves 
from  a  base  condition  to  rank  in  their 
expenditure  with  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  and  to  buy  them  out  in  their 
ancient  patrimonial  inheritances. 
Their  ladies  had  all  the  graces  that 
would  have  been  conspicuous  in  a 
low  estate ;  we  need  not  therefore 
say  that  a  party  so  select  was  agree- 
able to  our  hero. 

Mr  McAllister  was  at  first  highly 
pleased  with  the  whole  party.  He 
ascertained  that  they  had  come  all 
in  their  own  carriages,  which  was  a 
ffreat  thing  in  the  eyes  of  an  Edin- 
burgh lawyer;  and  that  the  least  for- 
tune of  the  gentlemen  might  be  es- 
timated at  a  plum,  while  the  collo- 
quial language  of  the  ladies  had 
something  inlt  very  racy  and  peculiar. 

The  same  things  did  not  increase 
the  admiration  of  the  M'Goul,  but 
he  was  delighted  to  be  surrounded 
by  persons  among  whom  he  under- 
stood the  Duke  would  have  been  but 
an  ordinary  man.  It  was  true,  that 
neither  Mr  Cracker  the  biscuiubaker, 
nor  Mr  Cracklings  the  tallow-chan- 
dler, were  chieftams ;  but  he  thought 
that  this  was  more  to  be  ascribed  to 
Sassenach  polity,  than  to  any  defect 
which  he  could  perceive  in  their 
manners,  their  language,  or  their  ar- 
rogance. 

In  due  time  dinner  was  served  up; 
the  ornamented  table  and  "  the  cost- 
ly piles  of  food,"  greatly  exceeded 
any  vision  that  had  ever  gratified  the 
eyes  of  the  M'Goul;  and  he  remarked 
to  the  lady  whose  arm  he  had  taken 
in  descending  to  the  dining-room, 
that  it  was  "  by  Cot,  a  feast  petter 
than  a  wedding  in  the  Highlands." 

While  knives  and  forks  were  busy, 
the  conversation  was  general.  The 
Chief  maintained  a  becoming  taci- 
turnity^ and  Mr  McAllister  entertain- 


ed Mr  Cracklings,  who  sat  near  him, 
with  a  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count of  the  hospitable  boards  of 
Edinburgh. 

When  the  dinner  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  dessert  placed  on  the  table, 
and  Mr  M' AlHster  had  remarked  ttat 
toast-drinking  had  gone  quite  oat  of 
fashion,  or  made  some  other  equally 
pertinent  and  philosophical  stricture, 
the  conversation  became  more  desul- 
tory ;  in  the  course  of  which,  Mr 
Cracklings  entertained  our  hero  and 
the  general  company  with  a  fanny 
anecdote  concerning  a  d d  ex- 
ciseman that  was  poking  his  nose 
where  an  exciseman's  nose  should 
not  be.  What  he  said  was  exceeding- 
ly diverting, — the  company  laaghra 
loud  and  lon^,  and  Mr  M'AlIister  de- 
clared that  his  sides  were  sore. 

During  the  jecital  the  Chief  sat  si- 
lent and  solemn,  because  he  scarcely 
understood  a  word  of  what  Mr  Crack- 
ling was  telling ;  but  when  that  gen- 
tleman made  an  end,  turning  round 
to  him,  he  said — 

"  I  daresay^  Mr  M'Goul,  you  have 
no  excisemen  in  your  part  of  the 
country  ?" 

.  **  Ou,"  replied  he,  without  moring 
a  muscle  of  his  face,  and  with  an  air 
of  the  utmost  indifference,  **  they  put 
one  o*  thae  things  till  us,  but  we  kOt 
it." 

The  company  were  instantaneooi- 
]y  struck  dumb.  Mr  McAllister  re- 
marked to  Mrs  Cracker,  which  she 
no  doubt  understood,  that  he  never 
saw  the  sublime  of  contempt  be- 
fore. 

Mr  Cracklings  immediately  after 
said  to  the  unconscious  Chief— 

«  Served  him  right," 

*<  Umph  I"  said  the  M^GouI. 

Mr  McAllister  then  took  up  the 
strain,  and  told  a  story  of  an  old  wo- 
man who  sold  nappy  ale  at  a  road- 
side public-house,  who,  when  a  tra- 
veller said  that  it  had  an  odd  taste, 
"'It  may  be  so,"  quoth  she,  **  but  the 
worst  thing  that  goes  into  my  barrel 
is  the  ganger's  rod."  From  this  dis- 
quisition concerning  exciseable  ar- 
ticles Mr  Cracker  remarked  on  the 
state  of  the  weather,  some  pattering 
of  rain  happening  at  that  time  to 
sound  on  the  window,  adding,  that 
he  pitied  the  poor  who  had  such  a 
comfortless  prospect  as  the  ritiDg 
markets  before  them. 
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'*  I  don't  pity  them  at  all/'  said  an-  Kean  or  Mr  Macready,  there  would 
other  gentleman  who  was  present ;  not  be  a  dry  eye  in  the  theatre. 
**  haven't  they  the  parish  and  the  But  Mr  M'AlIister^  instead  of  re- 
workhouse  ?  Don't  disturb  yourself,  ceivlDg  this  compliment  as  any  tri- 
jny  dear  sir,  on  their  account  In  bute  of  respect  to  his  powers  of  sto- 
Tvhat  country  are  the  poor  so  well  ry-telling,  inwardly  thought  the 
off  as  they  are  in  England  P  Mr  whole  party  very  tasteless,  and  said 
M'Goul,"  said  he,  addressing  the  to  himself  that  it  would  be  sometime 
Chief,  **  I've  heard  that  you  have  no  before  he  would  be  found  casting  his 
poor'8  rates  inScotland— is  that  true?"  pearls  before  swine. 

"  Umph  !"    said    the  Chieftain,  The  ladies  then  withdrew,  and  the 

**  poor's  rates  !    Are  they  shell-fish  ?  gentlemen  closing  ranks,   Mr  Mac- 

We  have  no  oysters."  Allister  gave  old  Mr  Stukely  a  hint 

Not  exactly  understanding  what  he  that  he  must  let  the  M'Goul  have  as 

said,  the  gentleman,  as  if  to  make  much  claret  as  he  chose.    The  table 

hioDself  more  intelligible,  added —  was   accordingly  abundantly    sup- 

**  What  becomes  of  the  poor  with  plied,  but  by  and  by  the  other  guests 

you  ?"  separately  went  away,  leaving  only 

^  "  pu,"  says  the  M'Goul,  *'  they  all  the  landlord,  Mr  M'AUister,  aud  the 

die/'  M'Goul,  to  whom  the  wihe  was  as 

The  ladies  thought  this  a  little  too  well  water,  to  ply  the  decanters.  The 

highly  flavoured,  and  were  moving  consequence  was,  that  Mr  Stukely, 

to  go  away,  but  they  were  pressea'  not  accustomed  to  such  potations, 

to  remain,  both  by  Mr  Cracker  and  tumbled  off  his  chair  mortal,  and  was 

Mr  Crackling.  carried   off   by  the  servants.      Mr 

Mr  M'Allister,  as  an  indemnifica-  M'Allisterat  this  endeavoured  to  clap 
tion,  then  told  them  of  the  minister's  his  hands,  but  the  one  went  soun(^^ 
prayer,  which  he  had  been  bursting  less  and  ineffectual  past  the  other, 
to  relate,  reminded  of  it  by  the  re-  which  the  Chief  observing,  gave  a 
mark  of  Mr  Cracker  occasioned  by  shout  of  triumph,  and,  rising  up, 
the  shower  on  the  window ;  and  ac-'  snapped  his  fingers  victoriously,  and 
cordingly  he  began  mimicking  an  taking  hold  of  Mr  McAllister,  dragged 
old  Celtic  minister,  who  was  suppli-  him,  as  it  were,  by  the  cuff  of  the 
eating  for  weather  suitable  to  gather  neck  to  the  drawing- room.  But 
hi  and  bam  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  somehow  the  lawyer,  peering  and 
**  At  this  moment,"  said  the  story-  rosy  as  he  was,  escaped  from  his 
teller,  '*  a  squally  shower  came  blat-  clutches,  and  with  professional  pru- 
teriog  on  the  windows  of  the  church ;  dence  sought  his  bed,  while  the  Mac- 
the  minister  paused,  and  looked  as-  Goul  went  to  the  ladies  exulting,  and 
tonished ;  at  last  he  sat  down  on  the  walked  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
pulpit  seat  in  despair,  and  cried  out,  room  cryine"— 
•  Weel,  weel,  gude  Lord,  rain  awa,  "  Py  Cot !  py  Cot !" 
and  spoil  all  the  poor  folk's  corn,  Then  he  sat  down  by  Mrs  Crack- 
and  see  what  tou'Il  make  by  that' "  lings,  and  said  to  her,  ''  Goot  Cot, 

But  instead  ofthe  laugh  which  had  they  thought  to   fill    me  fou,  but 

gratified  the  advocate  on  former  oc-  Heighland    blood   knows   betters ; 

casions,  there  was  a  sol&mn  pause ;  though  I  had  been  all  claret  wine  to 

and  Mrs  Cracker,  his  neighbour,  said  the  very  pung,  by  Cot,  he  wasn't  the 

it  was  most  pathetical,  and  she  was  M'Goul  that  would  have  been  fou ; 

sure,  if  rehearsed  on  the  stage  by  Mr  curse  take  me  if  he  would." 


Chapter  X. 


Next  morning  the  advocate,  ha- 
ving recovered  from  the  orgies  of 
the  preceding  night,  rose  much  in 
his  usual ;  and  when  one  of  the  ser- 
vants brought  the  shaving- water  into 
the  room,  be  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him  respecting  the  rank 
and  consideration  or  the  ottior  guests. 


Thus  he  acquired  a  lever  by  which 
he  knew  that  he  could  dislodge  the 
Chief  when  he  pleased ;  he  had  only 
to  relate  to  him  their  professions,  to 
make  him  feel  how  much  they  were 
beneath  his  consideration. 

It  accounted  also  to  him,  at  least 
be  thought  so,  for  the  silent  manner 
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in  which  his  story  was  received,  for  am  not  surprised,  M'Goul,  to  bear 

his  self-love  was  excoriated  by  it,  and  you  say  so,  for,  with  ali  the  shew  of 

not  all  Ae  wine  which  he  afterwards  riches,  these  are  rulfar  people." 

drank  could  wash  out  the  remem-  *'  My  Cot,"  said  Uie  Qiief,  "bow 

brance  of  the  tragic  comment;  still,  do  you  know  tat?** 

as  tiie  guests  were  possessed  of  great  M'Allister  then  related  what  be 

opulence,  he  had  a  kind  of  simster  had  learned  with  so  much  tact  aod 

reverence  for  them,   and  regarded  delicacy  in  his  conversation  witb  the 

the  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  footman   in  the  mominff,  and  tbe 

acquaintance   as   a   sunshiny  inci-  alarming  astonishment  o?  tiie  Chief 

dent»  and  something  to  talk  about  increas^ 

when  he  returned  home.  ''  You  don't  shay,'*  cried  he,**tbtt 

On  descending  to  the  breakfast-  the  shentleman  tat  was  the  ladj^i 

room  he  found  the  major  part  of  goodmanpesideyouisnopettertban 

the  ffuests  assembled,  and  the  Mao-  Robin  M*Crust,  the  penny-loaf  baker 

Goiu  talking  to  them  as  good  as  atlnverstrone?" 

oracular  responses.     Old  Mr  Stuke-  "  They  are  two  of  a  trade,"  sud  the 

ly  was  not  present,  the  effects  of  advocate. 

his  claret  still  confined  him  to  bed ;  **  Tat* s  moving,"  cried  the  Cbief ; 

and  while  he  remained  [there,  it  was  **  and  [what  commodity  is  the  man 

not  possible  to  talk  with  him  of  the  Cracklines  ?" 

Chiefs  expectation,    or  any  other  "  He,  the  servant  told  me,  was  tbe 

matter  of  business.    The   M'Goul  tallow-chandler  in  Whitechapel,  one 

himself  did  not  altogether  feel  the  of  the  warmest  men  in  Londoo." 

propriety  of  the  rule,  but  the  advo-  **  Ay,"  cried  the  M'Goul,  *  be  is 

cate  ^  instructed*'  that  the  modes  of  very  warm,  for  I  saw  the  drape  on 

cirilized  life  required  an  observance  his  prow  all  the  time  he  was  eating 

of  the  usage.    After  some  time  had  hisainner,  and  was  very  pitifiil;  but 

elapsed,  and  Mr  M'Allister  had  affain  Mr  M'Allister,  shurely,  sharely  jon 

made    himself    agreeable   to   Mrs  fatty  man  has  something  more  tbin  a 

Cracker,   the   biscuit-biUcer's  wife,  candle.   We  are  poth,  Mr  M'Allister, 

who  invited  him  to  visit  them  at  Pie-  in  a  jeopardy." 

crust-Hall,  he  walked  out  with  the  The  trade  of  Mr  Selvage,  the  slop- 

M'Ooul,  partly  to  wear  the  dav  away,  seller  from  Wapping,  puzzled  eren 

and  to  talk  more  particularly  than  the  Edinburgh  lawyer  to  explain; 

they  had  hitherto  done,  on  the  busi-  and  had  he  not  been  assieted  in 

ness  wldch  had  brought  the  Chief  to  his  conjectures  by  the  Chief,  tbej 

England.    In  the  course  of  this  per-  both  might  have  remained  to  tbii 

ambulation  he  happened  to  remark,  hour  in  uie  dark, 

that  their  visit  would  be  more  ex-  «<  A  slopseller,"  said  Mr  M'ADis- 

pensive  than  they  apprehended ;  for  ter, "  is,  I  apprehend,  a  victualler,  or 

with  two  servants,  and  the  style  in  some  oUier  dealer  in  soaked  articles, 

which  they  had  come,  they  could  for  we  say  a  slop-basin,  a  pail  of 

not  but  give  a  handsome  largess  to  slops,  and  so  on ;  but  the  precise  na- 

Mr  Stukely's  household.  ture  of  the  business  I  donS  know." 

This  intelligence  was  evidently  «  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  M'Goul,  **  it's 

not  of  the  most  pleasing  kind  to  the  a  low  trade,  and  that's  al  we  want  to 

M'Goul,  for  he  gave  an  emphatic  know.*' 

umph  when  he  heard  it,  and  chan-  "  But,  Mr  Tinge,  the  dryaalter,** 

ging  colour,  was  apparently  in  a  pen-  said  Mr  M'Allister;  "  his  trade  is  a 

sive  confusion  long  after.    "  But,"  puzzler." 

said  the  advocate,  "  considering  the  "  Hoo,  no,"  said  the  Chief, "  it's 

sum  you  have  to  receive,  this,  how-  just  making  a  mutton-ham  witbout 

ever,  must  be  overlooked."  pickle.  Put,  my  goot  friend,  we  are 

^  Umph,"  again  said  the  Chief,  m  a  trouble,  like  a  flea  in  a  tar-bar- 

whoby  this  time  began  to  doubt  in  rel  in  sheep-shearing;  how  will  we 

his  own  mind   if  three  thousand  get  away  ?  for  if  I  had  my  monies  I 

pounds  would  be  the  sum  he  would  would  not  com  among  them  for  balf 

receive,  and  not  being  quite  in  his  an  hour  more." 

element,  he  began  to  talk  of  return-  This  was  coming  to  the  point;  and 

ing  to  London  that  evening.  after   a  long   conversation  it  was 

*  Indeed,"  said  the  advocate,  « I  agreed  between  them,  that  the  Cbief 
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should  return  to  London  as  expedi-  *'  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman , 

liuualy  as  possible,  and,  to  preserve  "  it  is  a  debt  I  can  never  pay." 

his  dignity,  that  Mr  McAllister  should  **  But,"  said  Mr  M'Aliister,  *<  you 

remaia  behind  to  receive  payment  of  can  advance  part,  and  give  security 

the  debt  which  Mr  Stukely  owed,  for  the  remainder." 

and  reiam  with  a  coach  that  passed  "  Sir,"    said  the  old  gentleman, 

in  the  evening.     Accordingly,  when  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

they  went  to  the  house  this  arrange*  '*  I  am  not  instructed,"  replied 

meni   was   made   known,   and  idl  M'Allister,  **  to  abate  much  of  the 

affeded  the  ffreatest  grief  at  the  in-  Aree  dibusand  pounds." 

telligence,  while  their  hearts  leaped  Mr  Stukely  looked  amazed,  and  ex- 

'With  joy.  A  carriage  and  four  was  in  claimed  "  Three  thousand  pounds  I" 

consequence   in   due  time   at  the  *'  Yes,"  said  Mr  M'AUister,  *'  M*- 

door,    Pharick   and    Donald  again  Goul  thinks  the  debt  amounts  to 

mounted  the  cross-board,   and  Mr  about  that  sum." 

Stukely,  notwithstanding  his  head-  "  The  debt  I"  cried  Mr  Stukely  $ 

acb,  rose  to  bid  the  Chief  farewell.  <<  what  debt  ?" 

When  this  was  done,  the  Chief  was  *'  That,"  replied  Mr   McAllister, 

helped  into  the  carriage,  which  pre-  "  which  you  owe  him,  and  which  to 

nently  drove  away,  Pharick  playinff  recover  he  has  come  all  the  way 

a  dolorous  pibroch  as  they  wended  from  the  North  of  Scotland.  I  hope, 

their  way  through  the  park.    Far,  sir,  the  Chief  will  not  be  compelled 

hovrever,  they  had  not  gone»  when  to  have  recourse  to  steps  in  law  to 

all  those  who  had  seen  the  Chief  de-  recover  it." 

part»  returned  into  the  house  a  little  "  I  owe  him  much,"  replied  the  old 

Burprised,   but  saying  nothing,  on  man,   "  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  can 

seeing  that  Mr  M'Allister  remained  never  sufficiently  pay." 

hehind.  He,  however,  was  too  good  "  A  debt  of  gratitude !"  cried  the 

a  noan  of  business  to  summer  and  lawyer ;  and  beginning  to  suspect 

winter  over  his  task,  and  according-  the   truths   added,  "  that's   a   bad 

ly  he  soon  requested  apart  some  pn-  debt" 

Tate  conversation  with  Mr  Stukely;  A  mutual  explanation  then  etisu^ 

and  that  gentleman  took  him  into  ed,  and  the  lawyer  returned  by  the 

another   room,   where  the  lawyer  coach  to  London,  highly  exasperated 

opened  the  colloquy,  by  saying,  that  to  tiiink  he  had  been  employed  on 

he  understood  from  the  M'Gpul  that  such  a  gowk's  errand. 

Mr  Stukely  was  deeply  in  his  debt 
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THE  BAST  INDIA  UUESTION. 


The  British  Empire  in  India  forms, 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  which  the  politi- 
cal world  ever  exhibited.  During 
the  plenitude  of  its  power,  the  Ro« 
man  Empire  never  contained  above 
an  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  they  were  congre- 
gated round  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  a  great  internal  sea, 
to  form  their  internal  lino  of  com- 
munication, and  an  army  of  400,000 
men  to  secure  the  submission  of 
its  multifarious  inhabitants.  Magni- 
ficent causeways,  emanating  from 
Rome,  the  centre  of  authority,  reach- 
ed the  farthest  extremity  of  its  do- 
minions ;  and  the  Proconsuls,  whe- 
ther they  journeyed  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  and  the 
extremities  of  Caledonia,  or  the 
shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
frontiers  of  Parthia,  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  the  Mountains  of  At- 
las, or  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
rolled  along  the  ^reat  roads  with 
which  these  indomitable  pioneers  of 
civilisation  had  penetrated  the  wilds 
of  nature.  Their  immense  domi- 
nions were  the  result  of  three  cen- 
turies of  conquest,  and  the  genius 
of  Scipio,  of  Caesar,  and  Severus,  not 
less  than  the  civic  virtues  of  Regulus, 
Cato,  and  Cicero,  were  required  to 
extend  and  cement  the  mighty  fabric. 

But  in  the  Eastern  World,  an  Em- 
pire hardly  less  extensive  or  popu- 
louSy  embracing  as  great  a  variety 
of  people,  and  rich  in  as  many 
millions  and  provinces,  has  been 
conquered  by  the  British  arms  in 
less  than  eighty  years,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  8000  miles  from  the  parent 
state.  That  vast  region,  the  fabled 
Bcene  of  opulence  and  grandeur 
since  the  dawn  of  civilieation,  from 
which  the  arms  of  Alexander  rolled 
back,  which  the  ferocity  of  Timour 
but  imperfectly  vanquished,  and  the 


banners  of  Nadir  Shah  traversed  only 
to  destroy,  has  been  permanentlj 
subdued  and  moulded  into  a  regular 
Province  by  a  Company  of  Britifh 
Merchants,  originally  settled  as  ob- 
scure traffickers  on  the  shores  cf 
Hindostan,  who  have  been  dngged 
to  their  present  perilous  height  of 
power  by  incessant  attempts  at  their 
destruction  by  the  native  Priocee; 
whose  rise  was  contemporaneous 
with  numerous  and  desperate  stru^- 

fles  of  the  British  nation  with  its 
European  rivals,  and  who  never  bad 
a  fourth  part  of  the  national  streogih 
at  their  command.  For  such  a  bwdy, 
in  such  times,  and  with  such  forces, 
to  have  acquired  so  immense  a  do- 
minion, is  one  of  those  prodigies  of 
civilisation  of  which  the  history  of 
the  last  half  century  is  so  full ;  with 
which  we  are  too  familiar  to  be  sble 
to  apprehend  the  wonder,  and  which 
must  be  viewed  by  mankind,  sim- 
plified by  distance,  and  gilded  bj 
the  colours  of  history,  before  its  due 
proportions  can  be  understood. 

The  British  Empire  in  India,  ex- 
tending now,  with  few  interruptioDB, 
and  those  only  of  tributary  or  allied 
States,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  compreheods 
by  far  the  richest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  Asia,  is  double  in  e3(teiit 
of  the  area  of  Europe,*  coDtaics 
about  a  hundred  millions  of  in- 
habitants,  and  yields  a  rercoue  of 
twenty-two  millions  yearly.f  The 
land-forces  consist  of  250,000  natire 
troops,  and  S5fi00  British,  all  in  the 
very  highest  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment ;  and  this  immense  force 
raised  by  voluntary  enrolment,  with- 
out conscription  or  compulsory  ser- 
vice being  ever  heard  of.]:  SopopuiJtr 
is  the  Company's  service,  and  bound- 
less thepublic  confidence  in  thefideii- 
ty  with  which  it  discharges  its  en- 
gagements, that  the  only  difficulty  the 


*  The  Company'a  Territory  consists  of  514,000  square  miles ;  indudinf  the  pro 
tccted  States,  it  embraces  1,128,800  square  miles. 

+  L.22,691,000.     Hist.  Skctih  of  India,  p.  208. 
^1  A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  State  and  Prospects  of  India.     By  an  Eyewiinta 
in  the  Militsry  Service  of  the  Company,  [  Wililam  Sinclair,  Esq.]     8to,    Biachwood, 
Edinburgh ;  and  Cadell,  London.    1833. 
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authorities  Lave,  is  to  select  the  most  a  large  proportion  is  due  to  na- 
worthy  from  among  the  numerous  tive  or  Asiatic  capitalists ;  and  such 
competitors  who  are  desirous  to  be  is  the  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
enrolled  under  i  ts  banners ;  and  if  pub-  good  faith  and  probity  of  tliat  dread* 
lie  danger  is  threatened,  or  the  Kus-  ed  body,  that  bales,  stamped  with 
aian  eagles  approached  the  Indus,  this  their  signet,  circulate,  unopened,  like 
force  might  be  instantly  raised,  by  coined  money,  through  the  vast  Em- 
the  same  means,  to  a  million  of  arm-  pire  of  China.  ||  So  complete  has 
ed  men.*  \Vhen  the  British  power  been  the  protection,  so  ample  the 
was  threatened  with  a  double  attack,  security,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
and  Ihe  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  raised  British  Provinces,  compared  with 
the  standard  of  revolt,  at  the  time  what  obtains  under  the  native  Ra- 
ivhen  the  bulk  of  the  British  forces  jahs,  that  the  people  from  every 
were  entangled  in  the  jungles  of  the  part  of  India  fiocK  to  the  three  Presi- 
Irrawady,  or  dying  under  tiie  fevers  dencies;  and,  as  Bishop  Heber  has 
of  Arracan,  the  firm  and  resolute  observed,  the  extension  of  the  fron- 
Govemment  of  Calcutta  shewed  no  tiers  of  the  Company's  Empire  is 
symptoms  of  vacillation ;  with  the  immediately  followed  by  a  vast  con- 
right  hand,  they  humbled  what  the  course  of  population,  and  increase  of 
Orientals  styled  the  giant  strength  of  industry,  by  the  settlers  from  the 
Ava,  while,  with  the  left,  they  crush-  adjoining  native  dominions. 
ed  the  rising  power  of  the  Northern  To  complete  the  almost  fabulous 
Rajahs;  and  while  a  larger  force  wonders  of  this  Oriental  domi- 
than  combated  in  Portugal  was  pur-  nion,  it.  has  been  achieved  by  a 
suing  the  career  of  conquest  in  the  mercantile  Company,  in  an  island 
Burmese  Empire,  and  advancing  the  of  the  Atlantic,  possessing  no  terri- 
British  standard  almost  to  the  towers  torial  force  at  home;  who  merely 
of  Ummerapoora,  a  greater  host  than  took  into  their  temporary  pay,  while 
the  native  British  who  conquered  at  in  India,  such  parts  of  the  English 
Waterloo,  assembled,  as  it  by  en-  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
cbantment,  round  the  walls  of  Bhurt-  contests  of  European  ambition ;  who 
pore,  and,  at  the  distance  of  2000  never  at  any  period  had  30,000  Eng- 
miles  from  Calcutta,  and  10,000  from  lish  in  their  service ;  while  their  civil 
the  British  Isles,  carried  the  last  and  and  military  servants  do  not  exceed 
hitherto  impregnable  stronghold  of  4000,  the  number  of  persons  who  pro- 
Hindoo  independence.^  ceedyearlytolDdia,ineverycapacity, 
Nor  are  the  civil  triumphs  of  this  is  only  600,  including  women  and  chil- 
extraordinary  Government  less  sur-  dren;f  and  the  total  number  of  whites 
prising  than  its  vast  display  of  mill-  who  exist  amons  the  hundred  mil- 
iary strength,  and  unconquerable  lions  of  the  sable  mhabitants  is  hardly 
political  courage.  While  under  the  40,000.  So  enormous,  indeed,  is 
native  Princes,  the  state  of  capital  the  disproportion  between  the  Bri- 
was  80  insecure,  that  twelve  per  cent  tish  rulers  and  the  native  subjects, 
was  tiie  common,  and  36  per  cent  that  it  is  literally  true  what  the  Hin- 
not  an  unusual  rate  of  interest,  does  say,  that  if  every  one  of  the 
under  the  British  rule,  the  interest  followers  of  Brama  were  to  throw  a 
on  the  public  debt  has,  for  the  first  handful  of  earth  on  the  Europeans, 
time  in  Eastern  history,  been  lower-  they  would  be  buried  alive  m  the 
ed  to  5  per  cent ;  and  at  this  very  re-  midst  of  their  conquests. 
daced  rate,  the  capitalists  of  Arabia  Religious  difference,  and  the  ex- 
and  Armenia  have  transmitted  their  elusive  possession  of  power  by  per- 
surplus  funds  to  tlie  Company's  sons  of  one  political  persuasion,  has 
Stock,  as  to  the  most  secure  invest-  been  found  to  be  an  msuperable  bar 
nient  in  the  Eastj:  Of  the  Com-  to  the  pacification  of  European  states; 
pany's  debt  of  L.49,2 10,000  sterling,^  and  close  to  the  centre  ofher  power, 


•   Sinclair*!  India,  p.  46. 

f  36,000  red  coats,  aod  190  pieces  of  cannon,  were  collected  by  Lord  Comber- 
mere  to  besiege  that  important  city. 

\  S!ncklr*s  India,  p.  12.  $  Parliamentary  Papers,  May,  1832. 

g   Sinclair,  p.  13,  ^  Sinclair,  p.  27, 
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Ireland  has  from  these  causes,  for 
above  a  century,  been  a  continual 
source  of  weakness  to  England.  But 
in  her  Eastern  Empire,  political  ex- 
clusion far  more  rigid,  religious  dis- 
tinctions far  more  irreconcilable, 
hare,  under  the  able  and  judicious 
management  of  the  Company,  proved 
no  obstacle  to  the  consolidation  of  a 
vast  and  peaceable  dominion.  Mr 
Sinclair,  in  his  able  pamphlet,  tells 
usUiaty 

"  In  India,  notwithstiinding  the  long 
period  that  tome  districts  have  been  in 
British  possession,  and  the  universal  peace 
which  reigns  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains to  Comorin,  the  natives  are  still  in- 
eligible to  offices  of  trust." 

The  separation  arising  from  reli- 
gious difference,  is  still  more  marked 
and  insuperable.  The  same  intelli- 
gent autnor  and  acute  observer  re- 
marks, 

"  Not  only  do  we  And  in  the  army  Hin. 
doos  of  every  province,  of  every  tribe,  and 
of  every  dialect,  Hindottanee,  Dukhnee, 
Telinga,  Tamil,  and  Mabratta,  both  the 
worshippers  of  Shiva,  and  the  worshippers 
of  Viihnoo,  but  we  And  also  a  multitude 
of  Mahomedans,  both  of  the  Soonee  and 
Shiah  sects,  together  with  Protestant  and 
Romanist  half-castes,  and  even  Jews  and 
Ghebirs.  Although  all  classes  live  toge- 
ther on  terms  of  mutual  forbearance,  and 
although  this  amazing  diversity  of  reli- 
gious sentiment  in  no  way  interrupts  the 
chain  of  military  subordination,  as  soon 
as  Uie  regimental  parade  is  dismissed, 
they  break  into  sectional  coteries ;  the 
gradation  of  caste  Is  restored ;  the  Sudra 
■eijeant  makes  his  taiaam  to  the  Brahmin 
or  Rajpoot  private ;  the  Mussulman 
avoids  the  Christian ;  the  Shiah  the  Soo- 
nee ;  the  Hindoo  all;  and  thui  an  almost 
impasaable  barrier  of  mutual  mlstruit 
and  jealousy  obstructs  all  amalgamation 
of  opinion,  or  unity  of  action,  even  on 
those  national  subjects  which,  separately 
and  independently,  interest  the  whole 
body." 

It  is  a  government  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  which,  with  such  materials, 
has  constructed  so  wonderful  an 
Empire;  which,  with  a  European 
force  seldom  amounting  to  20,000 
troops,*  has  conquered.an  Empire  of 
greater  wealth  and  magnitude  than 
that  of  Russia;  which,  with  a  few 
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thousand  British  officers  and  judges,t 
has  contrived  to  discipline  tbefor- 
ces,  and  secure  the  affections,  and 
mould  into  an  efficient  form  the 
strength  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
Hindoos;  which  has  amalgamated  the 
prejudices,  and  healed  the  di visions 
of  so  discordant  a  population;  and 
penetrated  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Eastern  world,  not  onlj  with  the 
terror  of  its  power,  but  the  jus- 
tice of  its  sway.  The  complete  and 
practical  solution  of  this  problem,  by 
the  Indian  Government,  must  appear 
still  more  extraordinary,  if  it  is  re- 
collected what  extreme  difficulties 
the  rulers  of  the  Parent  State  hare 
experienced  during  the  same  time, 
in  moderating  the  transports,  and 
restraining  the  passions  of  Ireland; 
and  the  mild  and  pacific  character  of 
our  Eastern  rule,  is  contrasted  with 
the  fierce  indignation  and  discordant 
interests  which  are  about  to  tear 
from  the  British  Empire  tiie  rii^ht 
arm  of  its  strength  in  the  West  In'dia 
Islands. 

The  history  of  the  Enffliah  power 
in  India,  taken  as  a  whoTe^  is  yet  to 
be  written ;  and  few  more  splendid 
or  instructive  subjects  await  the 
pen  of  genius,  during  the  decline  of 
the  British  Empire.  jLike  most  other 
subjects  which  have  been  treated  for 
the  last  thirty  rears  in  English  lite- 
rature, it  has  hitherto  been  the  sub- 
^ct  onlv  of  party  invective.  Mr 
ill*s  History,  amonnt  much  valu- 
able infonnatton,  ano^  many  just  re- 
marks, is  disfigured  by  a  constant 
attempt  to  underrate  the  services, 
and  conceal  the  great  [achievements 
of  the  East  India  Company.  He  re- 
presents its  territorial  poaaeaslons  ai 
a  colossal  empire,  based  on  violence 
and  cemented  by  fraud  Without 
disputing  that  in  the  course  of  its 
struggles  many  unjustifiable  acts 
were  occasionally  committed,  h 
may  safely  be  anticipated,  that  the 
sober  voice  of  impartial  history  will 
declare,  that  few  political  fabrics  of 
such  magnitude  nave  been  reared 
with  so  fittie  application  of  exter* 
nal  injustice;  that  its  progressive 
growth  was  occasioned  bv  the  coali- 
tious  formed  for  its  overthrow ;  that 
its  unparalleled  successes  arose  oat 


•  It  Is  now  raised  to  35,162.'^  United  Service  JoumaL 

t  The  military  servants  of  the  Company  art  about  4000 ;  ths  civil,  1200. 
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of  a  defenslye  sjrstem  of  warfare,  and  the  Imperial  Eagle  is  the  signal 
and  its  immenBe  conquests  were  11-  of  increased  industry,  contentment, 
terally  forced  upon  its  rulers  by  the  and  happiness,  to  the  wandering  in- 
valour  of  its  troops  and  the  sagacity  habitants  of  the  Scythian  plains.    It 
of  its  Government,  in  these  struggles  is  the  same  with  the  Government  of 
for  existence ;    and  that  under  its  the  Company  in  India ;  it  has  ad- 
sway  life  and  property  have  been  vanced  so  steadily,  and  endured  so 
more    effectually   secured,   and   a  long,  because  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
greater  degree  of  stability  and  pros-  based  in  its  administration  upon  jus- 
perity  given  to  the  elements  of  so-  tice  and   wisdom ;    because  great 
ciety,  than  has  been  ever  witnessed  practical  benefits  have  been  found  to 
In  the  Elast  since  the  descendants  of  follow  the  establishment  of  its  em- 
Cham  overspread  its  plains.  pire;  and  because  the  people  every- 
one single  observation  must  be  where  find  enough  in  the  superior 
siifBcient,  with  every  impartial  mind,  tranquillity  and   protection   which 
to  demonstrate  the  groundless  na-  they  enjoy  under  the  British  rule,  to 
ture  of  these  invectives  agauist  our  compensate  the  mortification  to  their 
Eastern     administration.       Power  national  feelings,  which  must  attend 
founded  on  injustice,  conquests  ao-  the  extinction  of  tiieir  political  divi- 
companied  with  desolating  effects,  sions,  and  the  blieht  to  their  indivi- 
never  are  of  long  duration.    All  the  dual  ambition,  which  arises  from  the 
energy  of  Republican  France— all  appropriation  of  idl  situations  of  im- 
the  ffenius  of  Napoleon,  could  not  portance  to  the  European  functiona- 
establish  in  Europe  the  blasting  do-  ries.  It  is  accordingly  a  singular  and 
minion  of  democratic  power.     In  most  instructive  fact,  that,  while  the 
Tsln  hundreds  of  thousands  were  an-  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces 
nually  sent  forth  by  its  able  rulers  to  of  Turkey  and  Persia  which  adjoin 
Ibe  harvest  of  death — the  colossal  the  Russian  empire,  are  all  crowding 
fabric  fell  at  length  before  the  col-  in  multitudes  to  settle  under  the 
lected  indignation  of  mankind.   Why  shelter  of  the  ImperiaJ  Eagle,  those 
was  it  that  the  empire  of  the  Romans  of  the  southern  regions  or  Asia  are 
was  so  durable  ?    Because  they  not  all  emigrating,  as  Heber  observed, 
only  conquered  the  world  by  their  to  the  British  dominions  in  Hindos- 
arms,  but  humanized  it  by  their  in-  tan — ^a  memorable  example  of  the 
stitutions;  because,  under  the  pro*  blessings  conferred  upon  mankind 
tecting  arm  of  the  legions,  internal  by  European  instead  of  Asiatic  rule, 
peace  was  secured  over  its  vast  sur-  and  of  the  vast  purposes  in  the  pro- 
mce;  because,  with  wisdom  ever  gross  of  the  world  which  these  two 
since  unexampled,  they  consulted  gisantic  empires  were  destined  to 
the  interests,  and  delicately  touched  effect  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
on  the  prejudices,  of  the  vanquished  t^e  Eastern  world. 
States ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  Em-       The  practical  blessings  which  have 
pire  was  felt  as  much  in  the  benefits  accrued  to  the  inhabitants  of  India 
which  were  showered  on  the  pro-  from  the  extension  and  establish- 
vinces  from  tiie  Imperial  Govern-  ment  of  the  British  dominion,  are 
ment,  as  in  the  revenues  which  flow-  thus  strongly  and  admirably  illus- 
ed  from  all  quarters  into  the  public  trated  by  Mr  Sinclair  in  his  recent 
treasury,    why  is  it,  in  like  manner.  Pamphlet  on  Indian  affairs. 

that  the  progress  of  the  Russian  Em-       .,  .,., ,.  .«.       4-         «         j 

pire  is  ^permanent,  and  tiiat  tiie  .,  A^?"«^  ^f,  7^»<>»  J^^t"  !f"^'' 
standards  if  that  vast  Power  have  ^!.*^*^"  mseparable from  afore  gndomi- 
~~  wi  »u»  ^~  X.^'^aL  c  nation,  and  though  the  ancient  famil  es 
never  rweded  since  the  days  of  ^^  ^^^  and  fortune  have  irrecoverably 
Peter?  Because  the  inestimable  be-  ^jj^n  f,^^  th^i,  ^rmer  '  palmy  sute? 
nefits  of  a  strong  Government,  among  ^^  h^^g  almost  every  where  been  strip- 
tiie  imruly  mbes  whom  she  has  re-  ped  of  their  wealtii,  power,  and  influence, 
duced  to  subjection,  are  such  as  to  yet  the  mass  of  the  people  have  been  re- 
supersede  all  the  jealousies  of  rival  lieved  from  many  intolerable  grievances; 
States,  and  obliterate  aU  the  heart-  and,  though  still  subject  to  severe  and 
buminffs  at  the  loss  of  national  in-  oppressive  taxation,  appear  to  be  con- 
dependence  ;  because  great  and  sub-  tented  with  our  Government,  and  pros- 
stantial  benefits  flow  to  the  van-  perous  m  their  industry.  Few  countries, 
quished  from  tiie  Muscoyite  nilsi  indeed,  is  Asia  have  ever  increased  in 
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prosperity  and  intelligence  or  hive  risen  must  it  be  in  those  which  hare  been 

from  a  state  of  decay  into  importance,  lately  rescued  from  a  state  of  anarcbf, 

with  a  more  rapid  grogress ;  and  nothing  misery,  and    bloodshed  uopanlkied  i'a 

but  the  blindest  prejudice  will  deny  that  the  modern  history  of  the  world?    No- 

this  amelioration  of  its  Internal  condition  thing,  certainly,  can  be  more  gratifying  to 

is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fostering  an  Englishman,  than  to  travel  Uiroagh 

care  and  judicious  exertions  of  the  Go-  the  Central  and  Western  provtncea,  S3 

vemment.  long  the  theatre  of  mercileaa  and  incess^t 

"  The  first  thing  which  strikes  an  at-  war,  and  to  witness  the  wonderful  change 

tentive  observer,  and  which  no  traveller  which  has  every  where  been  wrought, 

has  omitted  to  mention,  is  the  satisfaction  Every  village  in  that  part  of  the  country 

and  delight  which  the  enjoyment  of  inter-  was  closely  surrounded  by  forttficatioos ; 

nal  peace  has  spread  over  the  whole  and  no  man  ventured  to  go  to  tlie  labours 

country.   Englishmen,  who  have  so  long  of  the  plough  or  the  loom,  without  beio; 

been  blessed  with  domestic  tranquillity,  armed  with  his  sword  and  ahield.    Nov, 

and  to  whom  the  idea  of  an  invuion  pre-  the  forts  are  useles?,   and   are   tlowlj 

lents  only  a  vague  and  indistinct  picture  crumbling  into  ruin ;  substantial  1iou5H 

of  general  confusion,    bloodshed,    and  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  erected  ia 

rapine,  cannot  readily  conceive  the  full-  the  open  plain ;  cultivation  is  extended 

ness  of  delight  which  animates  the  HIn-  over  the  distant  and  undefended  fields; 

doo  peasant,  who  has  had  a  wretched  ex-  the  useless  incumbrance   of    defensire 

perience  of  these  frightful  realities,  or  arms  is  laid  aside,  and  the  peannt  may 

the  gratitude  he  feels  to  those  who  pro-  venture  fearlessly  to  enjoy  the  wealth  and 

tect  him  from  them,  and  enable  him  to  comforts  which  his  industry  and  labour 

reap  his  harvest  in  security ;  who  defend  enable  him  to  acquire.  In  short,  we  may 

bis  home  from  profanation,  and  his  sub-  safely  assert,  that  the  course  of  events, 

stance  from  the  extortion  of  the  power-  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  done 

fuL  more  than  the  whole  preceding  century 

<*  We  may  next  observe  the  general  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  middle 

subsidence  of  that  predatory  spirit,  which  and  lower  classes  throughout  India— to 

is  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  give  them  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and 

general  license  and  insecurity.       The  conveniencesof  life— and  to  relieve  their 

excitement  of  military  enterprise,  the  industry  from  the  paralysis  under  which 

aversion  to  steady  labour,  and  the  love  of  a  long  continuance  of  internal  dissension 

conquest  and  spoliation,  appear  so  con-  had  caused  it  to  sink." 

genial  to  the  undisciplined  and  ill-regu-  t^t    , . 

lated  mind,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  sur-  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactoiy 

prised  at  the  extent  to  which  it  was  than  to  see,  on  the  impartial  tcsti- 

carried ;  more  especially  if  we  consider  mony  of  this  able  eyewitness,  now 

that,  when  the  cottage  of  a  husbandman  retired  from  the  Company's  service, 

was  burnt,  and  his  family  reduced  to  a  and,  therefore,  noways  interested  In 

state  of  misery  and  want,  he  had  hardly  winning  its    favour,  such   decisive 

any  other  resource  than  to  join  some  band  evidence  in  favour  of  the  general 

of  plunderers,  and  in  the  wantonness  of  beneficence  of  their  administration, 

vengeance  and  despair,  plungeothers  into  It  might  have  been  inferred,  apriori, 

the  same  poverty  and  ruin  under  which  from  the  facts  of  its  steady  progress 

he  himself  was  suffering.    The  strong  and  long  continuance ;  but  it  is  doo- 

arm  of  British  power  has  put  an  end  to  biy  satisfactory  to  have  il  established 

this  dreadful  system,  and  has  succeeded  ^y  the  united  autiiority  of  theory 

in  dissolving  these  hordes  of  robbers,  g^^  experience. 

Many  turbulent  spirits,  who  carried  terror  ^he  admirable  effects  of  the  Com- 

and  dismay  over  whole  provinces,  are  now  ™,y..  Government  upon  the  Inter- 

converted  into  peaceful  and  industrious  Sd 'communications  ^d  rural  eco- 

SuSsdTsfrib'itio;^^^^^^^^^^  nomyof^^ 

by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  police,  ciory. 

that,  at  present,  the  Looties  and  Pindar-  «  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  many 

ries  seldom  venture  to  appear,  because  excellent  roi^s  by  which  the  great  towns 

they  feel  a  wholesome  terror  that  they  arenowconnected,  instead  of  the  wretch- 

would  be  overtaken  or  detected,  and  ed  and    scarcely  practicable    footpaths 

signally  punished.     But  if  this  unwonted  which  formerly  were  the   only  means 

feeling  of  security  against  a  hostile  inva-  of  communication ;  nor  the  passes  open- 

sion  is  perceptible,  even  in  the  provinces  cd  through  the  mountains,  giving  the 

which  have  enjoyed  British  protection  inland  provinces  an  easy  access  to  the 

>rthf  iQDgfslpsriod,  how  ma«h  stronger  isa,  and  a  ready  market  for  their  pro- 
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ductions;  nor  the  trees  planted  eveiy-  even  among  zealous  advocates  of  Indian 
where  both  for  ornament  and  use ;  nor  edacation,  that  the  Hindoos  were  disin- 
the  choultries,  or  houses  for  the  accom-  clined  to  European  learning,  and  exclu- 
modation  of  travellers,  everywhere  erect-  sivelj  attached  to  their  own.     No  idea 
ed  along  the  great  roads;  nor,  lastly,  could  be  more  unfounded  or  injurious, 
should  we  omit  the  tanks  and  aqueducts  From  interest,  from  vanity  and  ambition, 
which  have  been  dug  or  repaired  with  all  and,  in  some  cases'  perhaps,  from  taste, 
the  advantages  of  science ;  and  which,  they  willingly  devote  themselves  to  the 
since  almost  all.  cultivation  in  tropical  study  of  our  language  and  literature;  and, 
countries  depends  on   irrigation,    have  at  the  very  time  when  our  sekiioaries 
given  plenty  where  there  was  scarcity,  were  diligently  instructing  them  in  their 
and  have  roused  up  industry  and  intelli-  own  useless  and  exploded  systems,  thein- 
gence,  where  the  eye  of  the  traveller  be-  stitutions  endowed  by  themselves,  and, 
held  only  wretchedness,   poverty,   and  in  particular,  the  celebrated  Vidyalaya, 
depression.    What  can  be  more  interest-  or  Hindoo  college  of  Calcutta,  had  aban« 
ing  and  delightful  than  to  arrive  at  some  doned  these  absurdities  for  European 
sequestered  village,  where  a  reservoir,  erudition.    Our  errors  in  this  respect  are 
or  artificial  water-course,  has  been  newly  now  amended.     In  the  collegiate  esta* 
constructed ;  to  see  the  Ryots  cheerfully  blishments    supported    by  government 
busied  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  to  throughout  the  principal  cities,  the  course 
hear  them  pour  out  benedictions  on  the  and  scope  of  native  study  have  been 
parental  government  to  which  they  owe  greatly  reformed,  and  instruction  of  a 
the  happy  change  from  insecurity  and  sounder  as  well  as  higher  description  has 
desolation,  to  tranquillity,  domestic  com-  been    ingrafted    on   the  original  •  plan ; 
fort,  and  abundance  ?"  while,  in  the  Talook  schools,  and  the 
Nor   have    those    improvements  numerous  places  of  education  establish, 
which  more  immediately  affect  the  ed  by  missionaries  of  all  classes,  elemen- 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  ^^T  information  and  practical  knowledge 
the  species,  and  prepare  it  at  some  •r©  aflForded  to  an  mcreasmg  proportion 
future  period  to  receive  the  spiritual  <>' "«  P«*>P*^- 
faith  ot  Christianity  been  neglected.  From  the  conaection  with  Great 
"  Of  late,  various  plans,  still  more  be-  Britain,  a  taste  for  English  manu- 
neficial,  have  been  introduced,  which  only  factures  is  now  decidedly  spreading 
European   intellect    and    perseverance  through  the  vast  native  population 
could  have  carried  into  successful  opera-  of  India.    This  fact  was  long  ago 
tion.   No  doubt,  it  is  from  India  that  we  observed  by    Bishop    Heber,   and 
ourselves  have  learned  the  invaluable  the  growine  trade  for  English  luxu* 
system  of  education  which  now  prevails  ries  pointed  out  by  that  enlightened 
in  our  national  schools,  and  whicli,  though  prelate,  as  the  source  of  incalculable 
beginning  to  decline,  had  been  in  use  wealUi  to  the  mother  country,    if 
through  some  of  the  Madras  provinces  her  connection  with  the  East  was  not 
from  remote  antiquity.    But  we  are  now  severed  by  rash  measures  of  legisla- 
paying  back,  with  accumulated  interest,  tj^n  j^  the  British  Parliament;  and 
the  debt  we  owe.     Not  only  have  the  ^^  g^me  gratifying  change  is  farther 
ancient  schools  in  the  Carnatic  been  pre-  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  obser- 
Krved  and  renovated,  but,  under  the  wise  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^jr  Sinclair. 
and  liberal  admmistration  of  the  late  go- 
vernors, the  system  has  been,  or  is  about  "  The  calicoes  and  long  cloths  of  Pais- 
to  be,  extended  to  every  subdivision  of  ley  and  Manchester,"  he  observes,  "  have 
the  empire,   with  those  improvements  now  obtained  as  undisputed  possession  of 
which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  best  the  markets  of  the  East,  as  the  hardware 
fitted  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know-  and  woollens  of  Sheffield,  Birminghami 
ledge.     School-books  of  a  better  quality  and  Leeds  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
and  sounder  morality  begin  to  be  dili-  the  abundance  and  cheapness   of  those 
gently  prepared ;  and  the  Moonshees  and  European  manufactures,  which  the  simple 
Pandits  intrusted  with  the  office  of  su-  and  contented  Hindoo  requires,  are  add- 
perintendents  are  carefully  selected,  and  ing  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
undergo,  before  their  appointment,   a  the  majority  of  the  people, 
strict  examination  as  to  their  character  "  But  a  speculation   has  lately  been 
snd  qualifications.  attempted,  which,  if  successful,  appears 
"  la  the  colleges  an  important  change  likely  to  re-establish  the  cotton   mauH- 
bas  lately  taken  place.    For  a  long  time,  facture  in  the  country  of  Its  Mrth.     Ma- 
an  absurd  and  groundless  belief  prevailed,    cblnary  and  steam-engines,  for  weaving 
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and  spinning  both  cotton  and  silk,  have  of  luxury  and  ostentation  for  the  other. 

been  exported,  and  are  worked  by  meaBs  The  manufacture,  indeed,  of  these  UUer 

of  coal,  which  has   been   discovered  in  articles,  as,  for  example,  of  brocades  ia 

several  parts  of  the   Bengal   provinces,  the  Circars,  and  of  muslins  in  Ddcca,  bu 

Should  this  great  experiment  succeed —  been  greatly  ditninished*  in  conseque&ce 

and  we  know  not  why  we  should  ex-  of  the  revolutions,  which  have  ruined,  to 

press  a  doubt — what  a  noble  and  bound-  a  great  degree,  the  ancient  nobles  and 

less  prospect  does  it  open  for  Indian  skill  landed     proprietors^-tbe     nabobs  mi 

and  industry  !"  *  S^emindars ;  but  now,  the  articles  muni- 

The  liberal  and  enlightened  con-  J*^'"'*^'  "  T",  "  ^"K  j;^^'''^''' 

,     "  cJi    ^\r^  ^^"5^**'"«^  ^"^  from  Europe,  which  exceed  the  coDsomp. 

duct  of  the  East  India  Company  in  ^j^„  ^^  g^jfj^^  ^^^^j        ^,^  ^^  ^J^ 

encouraging  the  cultivation  of  cotton  though  slow  snd  tardy,   growth  of  « 

and  indigo,  haa  been  rewarded,  not  intermediate  order,  to  wiiose  taste  lad 

merely  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  necessitiea  these  productioiia  are  idut. 

that  boundless  source  of  wealth,  but  ^d.*' 

by  the  growth  of  a  middling  class  in        ,„   ,         ,  *  ,        , 

society ;  a  body  of  men  hitherto  al-        We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  » 

most  unknown  in  the  East,  but  whose  Jeraal   administration  of  the  Ewt 

appearance  is  the  certain  indication  J»^»*  Company,  becanse  it  is  a  sub- 

of  a  Government  beneficent   and  J^^^t  of  which  the   people  of  tlui 

paternal  in  actual  practice.  country,  who  are  so  soon  to  be  called 

«  Nor  has  this  class  of  persons  been  Z.t^a!^^y.^''Uf^^'''^''^'V. 
debarred  from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  ^®^"*®  ^^  ^^?  ^^^'^r  concenis  of  th« 
for,  after  due  enquiry  and  deliberation,  ^^\  *«'«  a'^??^  wholly  iflionttt, 
the  Government  suffered  planters,  whose  P^  because  it  is,  in  truth,  the  m«t 
good  conduct  is  secured  by  the  dread  of  >«pwtant  topic  which  can  he  pre- 
expulsion,  to  cultivate  farms,  which,  at  «ented  to  the  consideration  of  anj 
first,  they  occupied  under  the  names  of  enlightened  or  benevolent  legisla- 
Hindoos,  but  are  now  permitted  to  hold  ^"^e-  ^0',  in  truth,  the  real  test  of 
in  their  own.  The  effect  of  this  prudent  the  civil  merits  of  a  Govemmeot  is 
liberality  has  been  the  conferring  of  a  to  be  found  in  its  internal  admim- 
boon  on  India,  among  the  greatest  she  stration;  andtheproeperityandeoo- 
ever  received.  Every  reader  must  be  tentment  of  its  subjects,  is  the  fflort 
aware,  that,  in  consequence  of  improve-  unequivocal  demonstration  of  the 
ments  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  its  swajr. 
indigo,  that  important  article  of  com-  And  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
merce  is  now  almost  entirely  raised  in  the  English  people,  at  the  expiry  of 
our  Eastern  dominions,  and  that  the  the  charter,  will  be  abundantly  sti- 
Americans  and  Brazilians  have  ceased,  mulated  to  look  after  theirownisMM^ 
in  a  great  degree,  to  cultivate  the  plant.  diat€  interests  in  the  cstabliahmeDt 
This  great  benefit  to  India  was  the  result  of  a  Government  for  India,  it  is  of 
of  British  enterprise  and  skill;  and  there  the  more  importance  that  all  irho 
IS  reason  to  hope  that  other  similar  ad-  ^ave  the  ultimate  interests  of  their 
vantages  may  follow  from  the  further  re-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^„ 
laxation  by  the  Government  of  the  re-  ^he  faicrease  of  the  sum  bf  human 
ou^pow^   "^^          '"              "^  happiness,  through  aU  Us  ii^meDse 

«  An  important  evidence  that  the  ad-  Jf/^^iKL^^^^^^ 
vantages  above  enumerated  are  real  and  ft^,P^?:f?e^i  X'^^^'^'f:  f ^^"^,?  „m 
subsuntisj,  and  that  the  establishment  ^""yf^^^f «  of  the  vast  interests,  nrt 
of  British  power  has,  on  the  whole,  been  ""^^y  ^  ^^P;  country.  b«it  humam^ 
beneficial  to  Hindostan,  is  the  slow  but  ®*  ^*f?®*  ^^*^^  *^®  '^  »*«*«  *"  "* 
evident  rise  of  a  mirfdfe  c/asf.     Informer  q^fwion.  ,    .     . 
times,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  pre-      ^"  augments    our   admiration  « 
sent  day,  the  population  was  divided  into  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
two  classes— a  few  nabobs  and  rajahs  ^^}^^  Government,  tiiat  these  pro- 
possessed  of  inordinate  wealth,  and  the  digious  benefits  have  been  confened 
mass  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  abject  ^y  them  upon  their  subjects  duriag 
poverty.    With  a  view  of  suiting  the  de-  a  period  chequered  with  the  mo^ 
monds  ofthese  two  classes,  the  industry  desperate  wars,  when  the  existence 
of  Indian  artizans  was  exclusively  direct-  of  the   English  authority  was  fre- 
ed to  fabricate  the  coarsest  necessaries  quently  at    stake,    and   the  whoie 
for  the  one,  and  the  most  costly  articles  energies  of  Government  were  necei* 
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sarlly  directed,  in  the  first  Instance, 
to  the  preservation  of  their  national 
independence.    During  the  growth 
of  this  astonishing  prosperity  in  the 
Indian  Provinces,  the  Peninsula  has 
been  the  seat  of  almost  unceasing 
war.  It  has  witnessed  the  two  terrible 
contests  with  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the 
alternations  of  fortune,  from  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta, 
to  thestorminff  ofSeringapatam;  the 
long  and  blooay  Mahratta  wars ;  the 
Pindarry  conflict;  the  Goorkha  cam- 
paigns ;   the  storming  of  Bhurtpore, 
and  the  murderous  warfare  in  the 
Burmese  Empire.  During  the  seventy 
years  of  its  recent  and  unexampled 
growth,  more  than  twelve  lon^  and 
bloody  wars  have  been  maintamed ; 
the  military  strength  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  men,  headed  and  directed 
by  French  officers,  has  been  broken, 
and  greatness  insensibly  forced  upon 
the  Company,  in  the  continual  strug- 

fle  to  preserve  its  existence.  The 
ndian  Government  has  been  but  for 
a  short  period  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  its  dominions.  Sixteen  years  only 
have  elapsed  since  the  Mahratta 
confederacy  was  finally  broken ;  its 
efforts,  for  a  long  period,  have  been 
directed  rather  to  the  acquisition  or 
defence  of  its  territories,  than  their 
improvement ;  and  yet  during  that 
anxious  and  agitated  period,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sable  multitude  who 
were  embraced  in  its  rule,  has  been 
unexampled  in  wealth,  tranquillity, 
and  public  felicity. 

Nor  is  it  a  less  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  these  civic  and  warlike 
achievements  were  gained  in  the 
midst  of  a  population,  who,  beyond 
any  other, were  divided  and  distracted 
among  each  other,  not  only  by  civil 
dissensions  of  the  oldest  standing,  but 
the  most  inveterate  religious  differen- 
ces. From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
India  has  been  broken  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  sovereignties  or 
Rajahsbips,  subdued  at  intervals  un- 
der the  firm  grasp  of  an  able  and  en- 
lightened sovereign,  but  invariably 
breakiog  out  in  a  few  venerations 
into  their  natural  state  ofdissension 
and  anarchy;  while  among  its  nu- 
merous inhabitants  are  to  be  found 
not  only  all  races  of  men,  from  the 
bold  and  fearless  Affgaun,  to  the  ro- 
ving Mahratta  and  the  tim  id  Bengalee ; 
ana  every  species  of  religious  wor- 
ship, from  that  of  the  cnildren  of 


Abraham  or  the  followers  of  Zoroas- 
ter, to  the  rigid  and  punctilious 
Brahmins,  the  degraded  and  igno- 
rant Hindoos,  and  the  fierce  ana  vo- 
luptuous Mussulman.  Twelve  mil- 
lions of  Mahomedans  are  scattered 
among  eighty  millions  of  Hindoos. 
The  former,  as  the  dominant  and 
conquering  race,  had  seized  in  gene- 
ral all  the  situations  of  power  and 
authority  through  the  Peninsula; 
and  the  innumerable  millions  of  na- 
tives regarded  it  as  an  equal  abomina- 
tion to  eat  with  their  former  Mus- 
sulman, as  their  present  Christian 
masters ;  the  bitterness  of  civil  con- 
quest and  exclusion  was  superadded 
to  the  .rancour  of  religious  hatred ; 
and  yet  over  this  vast  heterogenous 
and  discordant  mass  one  regular  and 
stable  Government  has  been  pla- 
ced; and  out  of  these  jarring  and 
divided  materials  the  most  power- 
ful empire  established  which  has  ruled 
the  Eastern  Peninsula  since  the  days 
of  Aurengzebe. 

It  augments  our  astonishment  at 
the  growth  and  steady  progress  of 
this  extraordinary  power  that  it  has 
risen  and  prospered,  and  won  the 
native  affections,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Colonies  of  England,  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  mother 
country,  were  brought  into  such  a 
state  of  discontent,  as  led  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  a  large  portion  of 
the  empire,  and  threatens  soon  to 
sever  from  the  parent  state  its  colo- 
nial possessions.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  East  India  Company,  with 
their  brave  and  faithful  Sepoys,  were 
successfuUv  combating  the  immense 
and  disciplined  hordes  of  Ryder 
Ally  and  Tippoo  Saib,  the  vast  Ame- 
rican colonies  of  England,  directly 
ruled  by  Parliament,  were  severed 
from  the  empire,  without  any  exter- 
nal violence,  from  the  mere  spirit  of 
internal  discontent;  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Canada  has  more  than  once 
led  to  ominous  and  alarming  con- 
tests between  the  Government  at 
home,  and  the  local  Legislatures; 
and  Uie  exasperation  of  the  West 
Indies,  provoked  by  a  long  series  of 
disasters,  and  now  brought  to  a  crisis 
by  the  monstrous  precipitance  of  a 
democratic  Government,  has  become 
so  excessive,  that  it  is  onl^  restrain- 
ed from  leading  to  the  immediate 
loss  of  all  those  great  colonies,  and 
the  rupture  of  one  of  the  principal 
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arteries  of  ibe  State,  hj  the  impossi- 
bility of  findiDg  any  other  State 
which  will  accept  the  perilous  gifts 
of  their  sovereignity.  Thus,  while 
our  colonial  empire  in  the  West,  un- 
der the  direct  rule  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, though  unassailed  by  external 
force,  has  heen  constantly  the  scene 
of  the  most  violent  discontents,  and 
undergone  a  great  and  calamitous 
reduction, — the  vast  and  peopled  re- 
gions of  the  East,  under  the  steady 
and  sagacious  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company,  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, even  amidst  the  greatest 
perils,  and  are  now  distinguished 
alike  by  their  internal  prosperity, 
military  strength,  and  foreign  respect. 

This  difference  in  the  history  and 
present  state  of  our  Colonial  pos- 
sessions, is  extremely  remarkable, 
and  well  worthy  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  those  to  whom  the  des- 
tinies of  the  East,  on  occasion  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter, 
will  be  intrusted.  It  the  numerous 
body  of  Electors  to  whom  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Empire  has,  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  been  intrusted,  are  at 
all  worthy  of  the  important  trust 
committed  to  them,  they  will  be  un- 
intermitting  in  their  endeavours,  du- 
ring the  intervening  period,  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  concerns  and 
situation  of  that  vast  Peninsula,  so 
widely  different  in  its  habits,  manners, 
and  structure  of  society,  from  any 
thing  known  in  Europe,  and  so  en- 
tirely dependent,  in  their  future  hap- 
piness, on  the  wisdom  of  British 
Legislation.  To  qualify  them  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  judge  correctly 
on  this  important  subject^  years  of 
uninterrupted  study  are  requisite; 
but  we  doubt  if  many  of  them  will 
have  patience  to  peruse  the  succinct 
abstract  of  Indian  affairs  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  in  this  series 
of  papers. 

A  slight  degree  of  philosophical 
rejection  and  historical  observation, 
however,  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate, that  if  the  concerns  of 
India  are  to  be  wisely  managed;  if 
statesmen-like  views  are  to  regulate 
its  administration  and  internalpros- 
perity,  or  external  respect  are  to 
attend  its  administration,  it  must  be 
legislated  for  by  those  who  are  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  its  concerns 
— the  character  of  its  inhabitants^* 
their  political  divisions,  locd  inter- 


ests, and  religious  prejudices;  who 
have  made  India  the  study  of  their 
lifetime,  and  are  directed  bytbepnc< 
tical  knowledge  of  those  who  hare 
passed  the  best  years  of  their  life  1b 
Its  service.  Unless  this  is  the  caie- 
Unless  the  Government  of  lodia  is 
conducted  by  the  same  experienced 
hands,  and  with  the  same  fimmess 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  his 
hitherto  distinguished  its  couocils^ 
it  does  not  require  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  foretell^  that  our  IndisnGiD- 
pire  will  be  irrecoverably  lost  Tbt 

g'eat  and  splendid  appendage  to  the 
mpire  hangs  by  a  thread,  to  the 
little  Parent  State  in  the  Atlantic;  i 
single  rash  innovation — one  undue  j 
democratic  concession^an  errooe* 
ous  policy,  springing  from  the  igDO> 
ranee  of  European  Legisbition-4 
few  acts  of  harsh  or  imprudent  re- 
trenchment, would  dissolre  the 
mighty  fabric,  and  India,  restored  to 
its  native  Rajahs,  and  torn  with  its 
pristine  wars,  would  cease  either  to 
pour  its  wealth  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Empire,  or  to  afford  the  glorioof 
prospect  of  a  united,  prosperous,  ud 
contented  people. 

Nor  is  such  an  event  likely  to  he 
less  calamitous  to  the  Empire  at 
large,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles  in  particular,  than  to  the 
many  millions  who,  under  the  Bri- 
tish sway,  have,  for  the  first  time  a 
Indian  history,  tasted  the  blesnngs 
of  a  firm,  stable,  and  protecting  Go- 
vernment The  Indian  Penmsula  ii 
already  become  most  important  to 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britam  to  Indii 
amount  to  L.3,S62,000  annually,  and 
the  imports  to  L.3,958,oaO.  Be- 
sides this,  a  vast  trade  is  carried  on 
in  British  bottoms,  and  by  Britbh 
capital,  between  Madras,  Bomhar, 
Penan^,  Java,  and  China,  and  all 
through  the  Eastern  archipelago; 
which  is  tiie  source  of  greater  profit 
than  any  which  is  now  enjoyed  hj 
the  British  merchants  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  fortunei 
annually  remitted  to  this  country 
from  the  civil  and  military  officers 
of  tiie  Company,  are  calculated  at 
L.2,50(),000,  an  important  perennial 
stream  of  wealth,  likely  to  be  of  the 
more  moment  from  the  decliniog  as- 
pect of  our  Colonial  affairs  in  every 
other  quarter.    Nor  is  the  employ- 
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ment  of  4000  inilitary,  and  1200  civil  the  eagerness  of  compelition,  'were  plun- 
servaDto  in  India,  most  of  them  with  ged  into  distress, or  ruined,  took'place  not 
ample  incomes,  a  consideration  of  long  after  the  improvements  in  the  steam- 
trifling  moment  in  a  country  already  engine  by  Watt  and  Arkwrigbt,  when 
overpeopled,  and  where  the  higher  (iie  British  manufacturer  was  able  to  sail 
classes,  in  particular,  experience  the  ^'^^  goods  at  so  loiv  a  price  as  to  drive 
utmost  difficulty  in  gaining,  not  to  ®^^»  '^^  frugal  and  abstemious  Hindoo 
say  a  Fortune,  but  even  a  subsist-  ^''°™  ^^^  market.  The  suddenness  with 
ence,among  the  multitudes  by  whom  ^^^^^  this  change  was  suffered  to  take 
they  are  surrounded.*  place,  rendered  the  calamity  more  grie- 
But  great  as  is  the  present  import-  ^^"^'  ^®  previous  measures  were  adopt- 
ance  of  their  Indian  possessions  to  f^  '®  mitigate  the  blow.  Without  any 
the  British  people,  it  is  nothinip  to  ?"J^^^  theirs— without  any  advocate  to 
what  may  be  anticipated  from  a  con-  .^^  ***^**'  interests,  or  any  friend  to 
tinuance  of  the  commercial  inter-  P »"'  ®"^  ^'!^'/  "^""S^*^*  »"**  "»*««  t'^eif 
course  with  the  East,  under  the  aus-  ''"  '!?'  P'^^^'Pi^^^e  and  complete— at  the 
pices  of  a  wise  and  enlightened  Co-  JZVT  ^^  J  u^  were  suffering  from 
lonial  Government  Bilhop  Heber  nrinrr"''^'^' '"'"^''"'^^ 
observed,  that  the  taste  for^  British  En,l  sh  comnSn  'Zll  P»""?^^'  ^7 
luxuries  and  manufactures  was  ra-  f^,"^  competition,  into  irretrievable 

pidiy  spreading  among  the  peasantry        t^ t    *i.«     ..     rr  ^.      .   , 

of  Hindostan  r  and  that  under  the  ,  Now,  in  this  state  of  Indian  indus- 

protection  of  the    British  Govern-  J^'J^*.^"*'  ">eir  manufacturing  indus- 

ment,  they  were  rapidly  acquiring  ;IV^  ^'*®^'  .PF'  destroyed  by  Eng- 

the  same  taste  for  the  elegancies  and  ^J.8»»  .competition,   and  a  taste    for 

comforts  of  life,  which  has  hitherto  ^^S^^^J}  luxuries  and  fabrics  rapidly 

been  considered  as  the  peculiar  cha-  JP/^^^'^S:  among  tl»eJ«"  inhabitants; 

racteristic  of  nations  of  the  Euro-  ^"V  *'"°^'"e<i  million  of  souls,  who 

pean  family.  That  enlightened  obser-  r        °^'  P^^P'®  *  ^^l\^^  '^^  ^^^"- 

ver  remarks,  «  It  is  obvious  even  to  T^,'.  *"^.*  revenue  of  L.22,000,000 

a  casual  observer,  that  in  Bengal  the  r®'""^?'  ^^A/V^  V^  ^«®  ^^»*  « 

natives,  especially  the  more  wealthy,  i°"?^J^*.'  ^^^^  ^^F  ^^e  exertion  of 

are  imitating  the  English  in  many  ,T'-    i  J?^"«*''3'  ".  ^Pened  up  in 

particulars  iS  dress,  building,and  do-  ^^V\    .-      possessions,  if  they  are 

mcstic  economy ;  and  that  a  change,  °ot  ^os*  m  the  madness  of  demo- 

either  for  good  or  evil,  of  a  most  ?e-  '^'^iJLl''^"  f  ^lu"'       u-  i.  ,. 

markable  kind,  is  fermenting  in  the  ,,  ^^5^^'?  '>.  ^^^^'  ^^^9^  ^^2  ^^^ 

native  mind."  f  And  again.  "At  pre-  S®,^*^*  /°^*»  possessions  of  Great 

sent  there  is  an  obvious  disposition  "">**"  T^"®  ®^  »"  >^«  Colonies  so 

to  imitate  the  English  in  every  thing,  «">»°f  ntly  prosperous  ?  which   has 

which  has  already  led  to  most  import  "?7®^  ^V^™  ^^^™  the  political  animo- 

ant  changes,  and  will  probably  be  ?i'^  Z^^^J!i  ?"*^?  the  separation  of 

atill  morS  important.    The  wealthy  l^l  ^f/^*^  American  Colonies,  and 

natives  now  imitate  all  the  English  9^  bitter  strife  which  is  severing 

fashions,  dress,  and  furniture;   and  5?'°,  her  the  important  and  opulent 

the  taste  for  their  manufactures  is  ^^^^  ^^'^  Islands?  and  how  is  a 

rapidly  spreading  throughevery  class  ^f  ^®  of  prosperity  m  those  vast  re- 

of  8ociety."t    f o  such  a  length  has  S'^°^'  ^''^^^  unprecedented  in  the 

this  desire  for  English  manufactures  f  °°*^^*  f  *^®  7T^'  *°1  "^'^^  w*»»cii 

spread,  that  Mr  Sinclair  tells  us,  that  «»'e/ortune8  of  the  mother  state  are 

the  Indian  manufacturers  were  ut-  *^  intimately  wound  up,  to  be  pre- 

terly  ruined  by  the  sudden  inunda-  S^^    u""    "!"''®  *r  '?  P^**  ^^'^^'l 

tion  of  British  goods  upon  the  open-  ^^%  observation  of  the  greatest  of 

inir  of  the  tradS.  modem  historians  aflFords  the  key 

°  to  the  mystery,  and  points  to  the 

**  The  trade  was  thrown  open,  and  only  method  by  which,  not  only  its 

the  headlong   rush  to  the  markets  of  prosperity  can   bo   preserved,   but 

India,  by  which  so  many  merchants,  in  even  its  government  maintained. 


•  Parliamentary  Papers,  Affairs  of  East  India  Company,  Jane,  l6Sl,  p   191. 
^t  Heber,  III.  284.  J  Ibid.  252. 
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It  is  otMOrVtid  by  Mr  Hume,  as  one  provoked  a  rupture  wlildi  led  to 

of  the  ^  maxims  in  politics  most  evi-  their  independeiice.  At  this  moment 

dently  established  by  history,  that,  the  West  Indies  are  held  by  a  dmad; 

although  free  governments  are  the  the  electors  in  moat  of  the  boroughs 

most  happy  for  those  who  partake  in  Great  Britain,  without  knowing 

of  their  freedom,  they  are  the  most  any  thing  whatever  on  the  subject 

ruinous  and  oppressive  to  their  pro-  have  exacted  pledges  from  theirre' 

vinces."     *' When  a  monarch,    he  presentattves  for  the  immediate  emaa* 

observes,  *' extends  his  dominions  by  cipation  of  the  negroes ;  and  the  co- 

conquest  he  soon  learns  to  consider  lonies,  aware  of  the  dreadful  ntture 

his  old  and  his  new  subjects  as  on  of  the  step,  are  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 

the  same  footing ;  because,  in  reality,  asperation,  that  nothinj^  but  the  wint 

all  his  subjects  are  to  him  the  same,  of^any  power  to  receive  them,  his- 

except  the  few  friends  and  favour-  ders  the  instant  declaration  of  their 

ites  with  whom  he  is  personally  ac-  independence, 

^uainted.    But  a  free  state  necessa-  The  true  cause,  therefore,  of  tbe 

rily  makes  a  great  distinction,  and  unexampled  progress,    steady  pro* 

must  always  do  so,  till  men  learn  to  sperity,  prodigious  extent,  snd  » 

love  their  neighbours  as  well  as  them-  cured  affections  of  the  Indian  empire 

selves.     The  conauerors  in  such  a  of  England,  is  to  be  found  in  the  u* 

government  are  all  legislators,  and  cidental,  or  perhaps  providential  dr- 

will  be  sure  to  contrive  matters  so  cumstance,  that  its  governmentoever 

as  to  draw  some  private  as  well  as  devolved  directly  upon  the  repre- 

public  advantage   from  their  con-  sentatives  of  the  people,  but  wu 

quests."  vested  in  an  intermediate  bodf  ,  whoie 

To  every  one  acquainted  with  his-  interests  were  identified  with  thoie 

tory,  it  need  not  be  told  how  com-  of  the  subject  territory,  and  whm 

gletely  this  profound  observation  is  fortunes  were  dependent  upon  the 
ome  out  by  the  annals  of  all  com-  maintenance  of  their  affections.  For 
mercial  states,  ancient  and  modem,  the  last  eighty  years  the  mercantiJe 
Democratic  societies  never  have  been  character  of  the  East  India  Companf, 
able  to  govern  their  colonies  with  in  the  peninsula  of   Hindostan  it 
justice  and  liberality,  for  this  simple  least,  has  been  in  a  great  degree  mer- 
reason,  that  their  interests  interfere  ged  in  that  of  territorial  sovsreigm; 
with  those  of  their  distant  subjects;  ruling  a  mighty  realm,  Whose  reTenoe 
and  that  they  never  will  cease  to  sa-  has  risen  in  the  last  half  century  from 
crifice  them  to  their  interests  or  their  seven  to  twenty  millions ;  and  the 
passions.    It  is  unnecessary  to  recur  masters  of  a  territory,  incr^tfedjfroB 
to  the  history  ofthe  ancient  Republics  twenty  to  a  hundred  million  of  in- 
of  Carthage  and  Athens  for  illustra-  habitants,  they  have  necessarilj  iden» 
tions  of  this  truth ;  evidence  of  it  is  tiiied  their  own  interesU  with  thoee 
to  be  found  in  the  most  convincing  of  their  Eastern  subjects,  and  though 
manner  in  modern  timea    The  colo-  locally  situated  in  London,  their  ad- 
nies  of  Holland  have  always  been  the  ministration  has  been  as  truly  Indian, 
worst  governed  and  most  unhappy  as  if  it  had  been  placed  within  the 
of  any  of  the  European  possessions  walls  of  Calcutta, 
in  the  Indies,  because  they  have  been  It  has  been  another  conseqaence 
sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  and  sordid  of  the  same  circumstance,  that  the 
feelings  of  their  democratic  masters.  Directors  at  home,  having  no  int^ 
The  monopoly  secured  for  the  bene-  rest  to  follow  out  excepting  what  wtf 
fit  of  the  Crown  may  be,  and  often  centred  in  India,  and  iitde  informa- 
is,  burdensome  and  vexatious;  but  it  tion  on  the  subject  of  its  Gorem- 
is  nothing  to  that  which  flows  from  ment,  but  what  they  derived  from 
the  practical  knowledge  and  minute  their   numerous  and  well-infonned 
observation  of  actual  merchants.  The  Indian    officers,   either   abroad  or 
Spanish  colonies,  for  three  hundred  returned  home,  and  seated  in  th^ 
years,  remained  faithful  to  the  Crown  councils,  have  in  general  followed 
of  Castile,  and  nothing  but  discord  the  very  best  advice  tiiat  could  be 
and  misery  have  followed  tbeir  sepsr  given  them  on  the  various  subjeea 
ration;  but  those   of  England  had  which  were  submitted  for  their  coo- 
hardly  reached  to  manhood,  when  sideration;   and,  accordingly»  ^ 
^•he  jealousies  of  the  mother  country  measures  have,  upon  the  waoletb^ 
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diatin^lthed  by  a   most  singular 
combination  of  firmneM,  wisdomi 
and  moderation.  The  matchleBs  pro- 
gresB  and  splendid  state  of  their  Em* 
pire  affords  decisive  evidence  of  this 
circumslancet     There  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  world  a  body  of  meni 
iKrhose  wisdom,  ability,  and  energy 
equals  that  of  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  India.   The  reason  of  th]s» 
as  of  most  other  mental  superiority, 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the 
duties  imposed  on  them  in  their  ear* 
lier  years.    Great  part  of  the  young 
officers  of  India,  instead  of  spending 
their  youth  in  the  listless  indolence 
of  cavalry  barracks,  or  the  dissipated 
frivolities  of  St  James's  street  clubs, 
are  called  early  in  life  to  important 
duties;  they  are  placed  in  remote 
stations,  where  the  mind  is  strength- 
ened by  reflection  and  the  habits  are 
improved    by   occupation;    where 
w^eighty  concerns  arrest  their  atten* 
iion,  and  solitude  debars  them  from 
the  seductive  temptations  of  Euro- 
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cils  of  such  moil  te  tliosd  who  have 
really  governed  India ;  it  is  by  .their 
advice  that  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Calcutta  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  home  are  regulated ;  and  by  their 
extensive  local  knowledge  that  ita 
vast  and  intricate  details  have  been 
managed  with  due  regard  to  the  in« 
terests  of  the  vanquished  states. 

The  Government  of  India,  there* 
fore,  has  united,  to  a  degree  perhapa 
never  before  witnessed  in  any  other 
country,  the  advantages  of  a  popu* 
lar  and  oligarchical  form  of  Govern^ 
ment.  The  selfish  and  sordid  feeU 
ings  of  a  mercantile  society  hava 
long  been  obliterated  by  the  higher 
concerns  of  a  vast  and  prosperous 
dominion,  in  whose  councils  we  ses 
all  the  firmness,  steadiness,  and  libe^o 
ral  views  of  an  aristocracy,  with  the 
energy  and  inexhaustible  vigour  of 
a  democratic  Government.  The  na» 
tives  in  Hindostan  say,  that  the 
''  Company  has  always  been  vic- 
torious, because  It  is  always  youngi* 
and  such  in  truth  is  the  character  of 


pean  society.  Nothing,  accordingly,  its   servants.    From  the  boundlesa 

is  more  remarkable  to  any  one  who  mines  of  energy  and  vigour  contain* 

knows  the  character  of  the  two  ar^  ed  in  the  middling  ranks  of  England, 

mies^  than  the  superior  abilities  of  is  derived  the  undecaylng  youthful 

the  young  officers  in  the  Indian  to  activity  and  resolution  with  which 

the  English  army.     At  an  age  when  its  orders  are  executed ;  from  the 

the  inmates  of  the  British  barracks  sober  and  uncontrolled  decisions  of 

cure  thinking  only  of  hunting,  balls,  the  wisest  men  in  India,  the  councils 

or  dissipation*,  many  of  their  contem-  by  which  they  are  directed.    It  is  la 

poraries  in  the  East  are  intrusted  this  extraordinary   combination  of 

with  vast  administrations;  they  have  patrician  wisdom  of  council  with 

important  negotiations  intrusted  to  plebeianvigourofexecution,asinthe 

their  care,  and  the  welfare  of  pro-  similar  junction  of  firmness  with 

Tinces  dependent  on  their  exertions,  energy  In  the  proceedings  of  the 

It  is  in  this  early  developement  of  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  that  the 

ability  by  the  force  of  necessity,  that  real  cause  of  the  splendour  of  the 

the  true  Secret  of  the  vast  successes  Indian  Empire,   unprecedented  in 


of  the  Indian  as  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary armies  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  the  civil 
and  military  administration,  the  same 
distinguished  ability  is  remarkable. 
It  is  needless  to  cite  examples :  the 
names  of  Mr  Elphinstone,  Sir  John 


modem,  as  the  Roman  was  tmexaoH 
pled  in  ancient  times,  is  to  be  found. 
There  is  no  empire  in  the  world 
to  which  the  prudent  and  sagacious 
management  of  a  body  of  men,  inti* 
mately  acquainted  with  its  concerns, 
who  have  devoted  their  life  to  ita 


Malcolm,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro,    service,   and  whose   interests  are 


and  a  host  of  others,  are  universally 
known,  of  the  latter  of  whom  Mr  Can- 
ning said,  with  truth,  that  **  Europe 
did  not  contain  a  braver  warrior,  nor 
Asia  a  more  enlightened  statesman." 


wound  op  in  its  prosperity,  is  so  in- 
dispensable as  that  of  India,  because 
there  is  none  which  is  of  so  fragile 
or  precarious  a  tenure.  From  the 
uncommon  wisdom  with  which  ft 


The  fruit  of  their  efforts  may  l>e  seen  has  been  managed,  the  slight  bold 

In  the  vast  and  prosperous  Empire  which  we  have  of  India  is  not  gem^ 

which  they  have  reared,  and    the  rally   appreciated;  but   it  is  wi»n 

steady  progress  which  it  has  made  known  to  all  men  practically  ac« 

amidst  all  the  difficulties  by  which  qoainted  with  the  subject,  and  must 

it  was  turroimded.    It  to  the  coim-  bo  obf  totts  on  conslderatiott  erett 
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to  the  most  casual  observer.  In  vain 
we  boast  of  our  hundred  millions  of 
inhabitants,  our  million  of  square 
miles,   of  subjects,   territory,    our 
army  of  250,000  men,  our  revenue 
of  L.22,000,000 ;  this  vast  territory 
may  in  a  breath  become  our  graves ; 
these  millions  our  enemies;  these 
superb  battalions  our  executioners ; 
this  vast  revenue  the  strength  of  our 
enemies.  Let  but  one  serious  reverse 
happen  to  our  arms,  and  the  mighty 
fabric  will   crumble  to  the  dust; 
let  but  one  rash  or  perilous  innova- 
tion be  introduced  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  our  armies,  and  our  defend* 
ers  become  the  instruments  of  our 
destruction.  More  even  than  the  Em- 
pire of  Napoleon,  is  the  English  do- 
minion  in  India  founded  on  opi- 
nion. At  present  we  are  in  the  state 
that  he  was  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  and  the  marriage  with  Marie 
Louise ;  but  it  needs  not  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  Russian  retreat  to  hurl 
us  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  power. 
A  single  failure  to  capture   a  be- 
sieged town  ;  one  great  defeat  in  the 
field;  an  imprudent  or  precipitate 
innovation  on  the  Hindoo  customs 
or  prejudices,  might  lead  to  the  re- 
volt of  all  India,  and  in  a  few  months 
leave  the  English  soldiers  in  posses* 
sion  only  oFthe  forts  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  or  Bombay.    The  mutinies 
at  Vellore  and   Barrackpore;    the 
hazardous  attack  at  Bhurtpore,  on 
all  of  which  occasions  India  hung 
by  a  thread,  were  not  required  to 
shew  the  precarious  tenure  of  our 
authority  over  that  splendid  Empire. 

• 

What  chance  then  is  there  that  the 
Empire  of  India  will  be  preserved 
under  the  changes  which  are  now 
contemplated  in  its  Government? 
That  is  the  momentous  question 
which  so  nearly  concerns,  not  only 
every  one  implicated  in  its  fortunes, 
but  indirectly,  every  member  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Theio  are  certain  principles  which 
may  safely  be  deduced  from  histo- 
rical facts ;  and  certain  grounds  on 
which  the  ultimate  fate  ot  that  splen- 
did dominion  may,  without  any  un- 
due presumption,  be  predicted. 

India  will  not  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  a  component  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  unless  the  Go- 
vernment, whicn  has  raised  it  to  its 
present  pitch  of  grandeur,  is  in  all 
jsubsu^ntial  points  continued ;  unless 


it  is  really,  and  not  in  form  only, 
ruled  by  Indian,  not  English  states- 
men ;  and  managed  by  a  representa- 
tive body,  whose  chief  interest  lici 
in  Hindostan  or  its  coraoieroe,  in- 
stead of  Great  Britain.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  which  eipe- 
rience  warrants  every  prudent  states- 
man in  adopting;  and  unless  due 
attention  is  paid  to  it,  it  may  safely 
be  concluded  that  the  days  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  with  it  of  British 
independence  and  prosperity,  are 
numbered. 
It  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that  we  eta 

fovem  the  immense  Peninsnla  of 
Lindostan  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  West  India  Islands,  that  is,  with 
a  total  disregard  to  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  colonists,  and  a  blind 
obedience  to  the  mandates  of  a  fana- 
tical or  democratic  mob  in  the  heart 
of  the  Empire.  Jamaica  and  the 
Leeward  Islands  may  be  too  weak  to 
brave  the  hostility  of  a  parent  state 
ruled  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Ten- pounders,  pledged  to  measures 
that  must  destroy  them;  and  they 
may  be  compelled  to  wait  aome  pub- 
lic disaster  for  their  separation  from 
the  Government  which  is  about  vo- 
luntarily to  cut  off  the  right  arm  of 
its  strength ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  a 
country  which  has  250,000  men  un- 
der arms.  The  moment  that  the  in- 
sane mandates  of  the  Ten-poundera 
begin  to  affect  Indian  intereats ;  the 
moment  that  their  religious  prejudi- 
ces are  shocked  by  some  glaring  in- 
novation ;  the  moment  that  the  fide- 
lity of  the  English  officers  is  dissolved 
by  a  tract  of  ill  usage  or  pernicious 
economy  on  the  part  of  tiieir  igno- 
rant British  masters,  India  is  lost— 
and  lost  for  ever.  Whe^er  it  will 
be  the  whole  British  Empire  which 
will  at  once  sever  the  connexion 
with  the  Mother  Country,  and  try  the 
doubtful  experiment  of  maintainiag 
itself  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  hostility; 
or  the  Sepoy  forces,  who  will  revolt 
against  the  British  rule,  and  re-esta- 
blish the  divisions,  and  despotism, 
and  anarchy  of  former  times ;  or  the 
native  powers,  who  will  resume  their 
pristine  importance  amidst  the 
dissolution  of  European  authority, 
the  result  to  this  country  will  be  the 
same.  India  will  be  permanently 
severed  from  Great  Britain ;  the  vast 
and  growing  trade  now  carried  on 
with  it  will  be  destroyed;  torn  by 
internal  con^stSj  distracted  by  do- 
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mestie  wars,  il  will  gradually  lose 
both  the  desire  of  possessing  and  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  m^ufac- 
turefi  of  (his  country ;  and  a  vent  for 
its  fabrics,  which  might,  under  a  sage 
rule,  in  time  have  equalled  that  of 
all  the  world  besides,  will  be  for 
ever  lost  to  the  British  Empire. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for   hope,  that  the  magnitude  and 
ruinous  consequences  of  the  losses 
which  will  be  inflicted  on  our  own 
industry  and  prosperity  by  this  ter- 
rible calamity,  will  have  the  smallest 
effect  in  deterring  the  people  from 
forciog  on  the  measures  which  are 
to  produce  it.   Democracy  ever  was, 
and  ever  will  be,  blind ;  it  is  the 
nature  of  such  a  power  to  be  so ;  it 
is  its  blindness  which  ensures,  after 
a  certain  portion  of  disaster,  its  fall. 
Look  at  the  clamour  now  so  gene* 
rally  raised  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
empire  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery.  No  proposition  in  Euclid 
is   more  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion to  any  thinking  mind,  acquaint- 
ed with  historical  facts,  than   that 
such    measures  will  prove  utterly 
destructive  to  those  flourishing  set- 
tlements; Uiat  they  will  consign  the 
plantations  to  the  flames,  and  tlie 
planters  to  the  tomahawk;  the  ne- 
groes to  savage  anarchy,  or  a  *'  rural 
code"  far  worse  than  their  present 
servitude;    that  they   will  cut  off 
L.7,0O0,000  a-year  of  British  exports, 
and  250,000  tons  from  Britibh  ship- 
piog;  that  they  will  deprive  Canaaa 
of  its  chief  commerce,  and  endanger 
the  whole  trade    with  our  North 
American  colonies,  employing  more 
than  a  sixth  of  our  shippiog,  and  the 
chief  nursery  for  our  seamen.     All 
these  facts  are  notorious ;  the  minds 
of  all    rational   and  well-informed 
men,  if  not  fanatics  in  religion  or 
revolutionists  in  politics,  have  lotig 
been  made  up  on  the  subject;  but, 
nevertheless,  a  vast  preponderance 
of  the  electors  are  clear  for  instant 
emancipation ;  and,  right  or  wrong, 
it  will  soon  be  forced  upon  these 
unhappy  colonies.    This   great  ex- 
ample should  always  be  present  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  contemplate 
the  extinction  of  India  as  a  separate 
power,  and  the  subjection  of  its  in- 
habitants to  the  direct  and  unmiti- 
gated dominion  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  legisla- 
ture whichy  even  in  its  best  days, 


could  not  prevent  three  millions  and 
a  half  in  America  from  becoming  so 
discontented  as  to  sever  the  connes> 
ion  with  the  mother  country;  which 
can  hardly  retain  its  rule  over  seven 
millions  of  Irishmen,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  British  shores;  which 
has  brought  the  West  Indies  to  the 
verge  of  destruction,  and    spread 
through  their  impassioned  people  au 
undisguised  desire  to  revolt,  will  be 
able  to  preserve  its  ascendency  over 
an  empire  having  250,000  armed  men 
in  its  bosom,  twenty  millions  a-year 
at  its  disposal,  and  situated  8000 
miles  from  the  parent  state?  The 
thing  is  out  of  the  question.    The 
interests  and  prejudices  of  the  twelve 
hundred    thousand  legislators  who 
now  give  law  to  the  British  Empire, 
will  soon  dissolve  the  splendid  but 
flimsy  fabric.     The   Ten- pounders 
will  make  short  work  with  India,  and 
all  its  millions.    Knowing  nothing 
of  that  vast  Continent  but  what  is 
communicated  by  the  false  and  ex- 
aggerated channels  of  the  Radical 
press ;  hardly  able  to  point  out  its 
position  in  the  map;    totally  igno- 
rant of  its  habits,  history,  arts,  or 
inhabitants ;    they    will,    neverthe- 
less, take  upon  themselves  to  le- 
gislate and  exact  pledges  at  once 
from  their  representatives,  for  that 
vast  Continent,  as  they  would  do 
for  their  own  parish   or   borough 
concerns.    Experience  warrants  the 
assertion,  that  these  pledges  will  for 
the  most  part  be  dictated  by  selfish 
feeling,  the  passion  for  change,  or  the 
fervour  of  fanaticism.    To  secure  a 
free  entrance  into  Hindostan  for  every 
species  of  British  manufacture,  and 
exclude  all  tho^  from  which  a  com- 
petition is  to  be  dreaded  ;  to  extend 
to  them  British  institutions  of  every 
kind,  how  unsuitable  soever  to  their 
habiU),  character,  or  prejudices;  to 
throw  upon  them  as  large  a  share  as 
possible  of  British  burdens,  to  the 
relief  of  the  people  in  the  dominant 
Island ;  to  force  instantly  upon  them 
the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  idolatry 
which   has  so  long  disfigured  the 
land,  will  be  the  objects  of  new  and 
precipitate  legislation.     This  is  just 
what  the  democracy  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, possessing  colonies,  in  former 
ages  of  the  world  have  done ;  it  is  just 
what  the  democracy  in  this  age  and 
this  country  are  now  doing.  We  shall 
lose  the  greatest  and  most  splendid 
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Colonial  Empire  tliat  ever  existed,  approacbing  dellberatioiis.  All  Uie 
from  the  same  cause  by  which  all  weight  of  Government,  and  of  tlie 
previouB  democratic  statea  have  lost  Grant  family,  united,  could  not  pT^ 
theirs.  vail  upon  the  Ten-pounders  of  Peter- 
Even  if  the  precipitance  and  ig-  head  and  the  adjoining  1)orougbi  to 
noranceof  the  democratic  rulers  of  elect  Mr  Holt  Mackenzie;  and  tbe 
the  state,  in  their  ^  Primary  Assem-  far-famed  celebrity  of  Sir  John  Bfal- 
blies,"  as  the  French  termed  them,  colm  and  his  brothers  of  European 
ahould  not  prove  fatal  to  the  Govern-  and  Asiatic  reputation,  proved  insuf- 
ment  of  Hindo8tan,itwould  speedily  ficlent  to  induce  those  of  his  aatlre 
be  precipitated  into  the  abyss,  from  borough  in  Dumfries-shire  to  dioose 
the  class  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  him  as  their  repreaentati  ve.  At  the 
who,  under  ^e  immediate  rule  of  Tery  moment  when  a  ooncentntioii 
Parliament,  would  be  sent  out  to  di-  of  Indian  talent  and  information  was 
rect  its  councils,  administer  its  jus-  to  an  unprecedented  degree  required 
tlce,  or  head  its  battalions.  Patronage  in  the  Legislature,  the  ablest  men  of 
must,  in  a  representative  Govern-  India  have  been  overlooked  or  re- 
ment,  centre  where  political  influence  jected  by  the  British  electors;  nd 
exists ;  ^e  middling  and  manufactu-  at  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  their 
ring  classes  will  speedily  obtain  from  government,  and  the  opening  of  the 
any  administration  having  the  direct  Reformed  Parliament*  the  hundred 
Government  of  India,  a  large  share  millions  of  Hindoo  subjects  of  Great 
of  the  4000  military,  and  1200  civil  Britain  are,  literally  speaking,  uore- 
aituations,  which  are  now  filled  by  presented.  Such  is  the  prospect  of 
the  servants  of  the  Company  in  our  a  fair,  unempassioned,  and  weli-in- 
Indian  dominions.  These  persons^  formed  discussion  of  Indian  aiurs 
how  able  or  estimable  soever  many  which  the  Reformed  Parliament  af- 
of  them  may  be,  will  be  incapable  of  fords.  It  is  as  clear  as  demonstn- 
ruling,  or  even  understandmg  the  tion,  that  unless  a  sovereign  power, 
concerns  of  that  vast  Continent,  so  whose  interests  are  identified  with 
dissimilar  in  every  particular  from  those  of  Hindostan,  Is  interposed  be- 
our  own.  They  will,  and  must  be  tween  the  British  electors  and  the 
embued  with  British  ideas,  preju-  government  of  India,  it  will  speediiy 
dices,  and  interests ;  and  as  such  will  throw  off  the  yoke  from  finding  its  in- 
be  as  unfit  to  govern  the  Hindoos,  terests  neglected  by  the  government 
as  the  Brahmans  would  be  to  rule  at  home,  or  become  the  victim  of 
the  industrious  people  of  Great  rash  and  ignorant  legislation;  and 
Britain,  or  heal  the  aiscord  of  the  that  now  is  the  time  when  tlie  dis- 
empassioned  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  cussions  on  tiie  renewal  oftheChar- 
I^othing  has  enabled  the  English  so  ter  are  approaching,  when  the  quei- 
long  to  do  this,  but  the  separate  tion  will  be  virtually  determined, 
Government  of  India,  under  the  East  whether  the  East  Indies  are  to  re- 
India  Company,  and  the  formation  main  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
of  a  race  of  officers  in  its  service, 

]ike  the  Janissaries  of  Turkey,  whose  The  project  of  Government,  as  de- 
Interests,  feelings,  and  knowledge,  velopea  in  Uie  Notes  by  Mr  Gran^ 
were  wound  up  in  the  country  of  Is  ooviously  at  variance  with  this 
their  adoption.  fundamental  position,  and  threatens 
The  slightest  observation  of  the  to  subject  the  Indian  Peninsula  to 
political  world  around  us  must  be  such  a  system  of  administration  w 
sufficient  to  shew  that  these  appre-  cannot  fail,  in  a  short  time,  to  serer  it 
hensions  are  too  well  founded.  Engt  from  the  British  dominions.  Thema- 
iand  possesses  at  this  time  three  In-  terialproposals  of  Government  are: 
dian  Statesmen  of  matchless  talent,  1.  The  China  monopoly  to  cease. 
information,  and  celebrity ;  their  ser-  2.  The  East  India  Company  to  re- 
vices  were  more  than  ever  required  tain  their  political  functions, 
from  the  approaching  expiry  of  the  3.  The   Company's   assets,  «?»• 
Charter;  but  not  one  ot   them    is  mercial  and  territorial, with  all  their 

in  Parliament.     Mr    Elphinston,  a  possessions  and  rights,  to  be  assign- 
statesman  of  unequalled  ability,  has  ed  to  the  Crown,  on  behalf  of  the 
been  chosen  by  no  borough  to  give  territorial  government  of  India. 
the  weight  of  his  counsel  in  the  4.  An  annuity  of  L.6d0,000  to  be 
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grantAd  to  the  proprietorty  charge-  East  India  Company.  This  is  mat- 
able  on  the  territorial  rerenues  of  In-  ter  of  universal  notoriety;  and,  in 
dia  exclttslTely,  and  payable  in  Eng-  general,  the  interference  of  the  Board 
land*  of  Control  has  been  prejudicial  ra- 

5.  The  new  annuitants  to  retain  ther  than  the  reverse,  and  has  been 
the  character  of  a  Joint  Stoclc  Com-  mainly  instrumental  in  producing 
pany.  that  career  of  conquest  from  which 

6.  Every  British  subject  to  have  our  present  immense  ompire  has 
the  right  of  going  to  the  Presidencies  arisen.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says 
without  license ;  into  the  interior,  Mr  Robert  Grant,  "  that  the  great- 
only  subject  to  the  regulations  im«  ness  of  our  Indian  empire  has  been 
posed  by  the  local  government.  achieved  with  the  express  sanction 

7.  The  Court,  on  the  Board  of  Con*  of  the  Legislature,  who  enjoined  a 
trol's  final  and  conclusive  order,  to  cautious  policy,  and  of  the  Board  of 
send  the  despatoh  by  the  first  ship  Control,  who  were  to  enfotee  it,  and 
that  sails  after  such  order ;  the  Board  in  spite  of  the  reclaiming  voice  of  the 
to  have  a  veto  on  the  recall  of  Go-  Company  on  whom  it  was  enjoined 
▼ernors  and  Commanders  of  forces  j  and  enforced."*  The  Company  have 
the  Home  expedition  and  establish-  had,  for  all  legitimate  purposes,  a 
ment  to  be  under  the  control  of  complete  command  over  the  finances 
the  Board ;  and  the  Board  to  have  of  India,  and  the  power  of  resisting, 
the  same  power  over  salaries  below  should  it  have  become  necessary,  the 
LfeSOO  a-year,  that  they  now  have  arbitrary  interference  of  the  Board 
ahove  that  sum.  of  Control. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  Every  person  who  has  studied  or 

under  the  veil  of  continuing  the  po-  thought  of  the  British  Constitution, 

litical  direction  and  government  of  has  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  if 

the  East  India  Company,  these  regu-  the  government  of  India  is  either 

lations,  if  adopted  by  Parliament,  directly  or  indirectly,  mediately  or 

will  have  the  efl^ect  of  finally  destroy-  immediately,  vested  In  Government, 

log  it ;  that  India  will  substantially  it  must  prove  fatal  to  the  balance  of 

be  subjected  to  the  direct  control  of  the  Constitution.    No  one  is,  or  at 

the  British  democracy,  and  conse-  least  was,  more  aware  of  this  than 

?[uent]y,  that   its   early  separation  Mr  Charles  Grant,  for  he  declared 

rom  the  empire  may  be  anticipated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 

Setting  aside  at  present  the  ex-  debate  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter, 

tinction    of  the  China   monopoly,  in  1818,  "that  the  patronage  of  In- 

which  we  shall  immediately  shew  is  dia  would  be  fataJ  to  the  Constitu- 

indispensable,  in  a  financial  point  of  tion,  if  placed,  mediately  or  immS' 

view,  to  the  existence  of  the  British  diatefy,  in  the  hands  of   Govern- 

Govemment  in  India,  it  Is  evident  ment."t 

that  the  mere  operation  of  these  This  danger  is  increased,  rather 

changes  In  extinguishing  the  sepa-  than  diminished,  by  the  late  changes 

rate  and  independent  Government  in  the  Constitution  which  the  Re- 

of  India,  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  form  Bill  has  occasioned.  It  is  true, 

must  speedily  prove  fatal  to  the  ex-  there  is  no  peril  now  to  be  appre- 

istence  of  the  British  ascendency  in  bended  from  the  Crown  to  public 

that  country.  freedom,  even  if  the  whole  patronage 

Since  Mr  Pitt*s  Bill  in  1784,  which  of  India  were  directly  placed  at  the 

established  the  Board  of  Control,  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury ;  but  can 

government  of  India  has,  to  all  prac-  the  same  be  afliirmed,  if  it  is  placed 

tieal  purposes,  been  vested  in  the  at  the  disposal  of  the  democracy,  as 

Court  of  Directors.      The  Board,  it  will  be,  if  it  is  now  vested  in  the 

indeed,   possessed   a   negative    on  Government?  As  the  support  of  the 

certain  appointments ;  a   right    to  House  of  Commons  is  indispensable 

interfere,  in  a  limited  degree,  in  the  to  the  existence  of  every  Adminis- 

government,  and  a  certain  share  of  tration ;  as  they  have  the  exclusive 

patronage  ;butthe  substantial  powers  control  of  the  supplies;  and  as  344 

of  government  remained' with  the'  setfts  in  En^ana  alone  are  in  the 

*  Robert  Grant,  on  Indian  Government,  {>.  375.  f  Hansfurd,  Pari.  Debt  xxvi.  438. 
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disposal  of  the  electors  of  boroughs, 
it  is  plain  that  their  support  must  be 
purchased  by  the  lavish  disposal  of 
Indian  patronage;  in  other  words, 
the  government  of  India  will,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  be  vested  in  the 
democratic  party,  who  now  return 
nine* tenths,  and  will  always  return 
three- fourths,  of  these  members.  The 
danger,  therefore,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, from  the  addition  of  Indian  pa- 
tronage, either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  Crown,  is  now  incomparably 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 

freat  contest  in  1784,  when  Mr 
ox's  India  Bill  was  thrown  out; 
because  the  body  to  be  rendered 
paramount  by  such  a  measure,  is  not, 
as  then,  a  Whig  aristocracy,  whose 
interests  must,  in  the  end,  have  be- 
come  Conservative;  but  an  urban 
democracy,  already  possessed  of  a 
vast  and  overwhelming  influence  in 
the  Legislature,  and  whose  passions 
generally  lead  them  to  desperate  or 
dangerous  measures.  The  little  which 
yet  remains  of  the  balance  will  infal- 
libly be  subverted  by  such  a  change; 
but  it  will  be  subverted  in  a  far  more 
dangerous  way  than  in  1784,  because, 
what  will  kick  the  beam  will  not  be 
a  firm  and  stable  aristocracy,  but  a 
fickle  and  intemperate  populace. 

But,  with  this  great  and  obvious 
danger  staring  them  in  the  face, 
what  does  the  plan  of  Ministers  pro- 

f)ose  to  do?  It  proposes  nothing 
ess  than  a  total  annihilation  of  the 
Company  as  an  independent  body 
or  Government,  and  its  reconstruc- 
tion, with  crippled  powers,  as  a 
mere  Board  unaer  the  great  demo- 
cratic Legislature.  The  China  mo- 
nopoly is  to  cease ;  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  Company,  commercial 
and  territorial,  is  to  be  assigned  to 
Government;  and  the  diviaend  on 
the  Company's  capital  of  L.6,000,000 
IS  to  be  obtained  by  L.6d0,000  being 
declared  a  burden  on  the  Indian  re- 
venue. In  this  way  the  Company 
will  at  once  be  extinguished,  both 


as  a  trading  body,  and  as  a  teni- 
torial  sovereignty,  and  be  converted 
into  a  mere  body  of  aDnuitants,  like 
the  holders  of  the  three  per  ceaU, 
having  a  certain  claim  on  ibe  terri- 
torial revenues  of  India  for  their 
payment  This  body  is  to  have  110 
4hare  at  all  in  the  Home  establbh- 
ment,  which  is  to  be  exclusively  un- 
der the  Board  of  Control ;  and  their 
proceedings,  in  regard  even  to  fo- 
reign expenditure,  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  control,  in  all  salaries  and 
gratuities,  how  small  soever  their 
amount 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  of  bo 
sort  of  consequence  what  powers  in 
the  administration  of  India  are  nomi- 
nally reserved  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. Their  importance,  their  weight, 
their  consequence,  will  immediately 
cease.  Government  influence  will 
instantly  be  exerted  to  procure  the 
command  of  the  voters  who  return 
the  Directors,  and  the  patronage  of 
India  will  furnish  ample  means  to 
accomplish  the  object     When  so 

great  a  concern  is  at  stake  as  the 
isposal  of  a  revenue  of  L.22,000,000, 
ample  means  will  soon  be  found  to 
sway  the  votes  into  which  the 
L.630,000  a-year  is  to  be  divided. 
Parliament  also  is  to  have  the  option 
of  redeeming  every  L.5,  5s.  of  an- 
nuity with  L.100,  a  faculty  which  at 
once  puts  it  in  the  power  of  any 
ambitious  leader  of  tne  Democracy 
to  reduce  the  stock  to  a  manageable 
amount,  if  its  holders  should  not 
prove  so  tractable  as  is  desirable. 

What  at  present  preserves  the 
East  India  Company  from  prostra- 
tion before  the  power  of  Parliament 
is  the  astonishing  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  their  possessions  and  trans- 
actions which  render  them  a  fourth 
estate  in  the  realm,  possessed  of  per- 
haps greater  wealth  and  consequence 
than  any  of  the  other  three  taken 
singly.  The  almost  incredible 
amount  of  their  transactions,  as  given 
in  the  table  below,*  shews  how  im- 


*  Pecuniary  Concerns  of  the  East  India  Company  since  the  last 

Renewal  of  their  Charter.* 

East  India  Company's  grots  receipts  and  disbursements 
since  1814^ L.478, 1 03,911 !!! 

*  Up  to  the  latest  period  at  which  the  levend  acoouoti  can  be  made  up. 
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Bible  h  was  that  a  body  of  such 
agnitude  could,  under  tbe  former 
a  tern,  be  seriously  swayed  even  by 
trae  British  Government.  But  when 
ir  eDormous  cash  transactions  of 
ur  hundred  andseoentij^eight  millions 
eighteen  years  are  reduced  to  the 
ere  receipt  of  L.630,000  per  annum ; 
.^v  hen,  instead  of  paying  nearly  four 
K»illiou8  of  duties  into  the  Treasury 
jr«:5arly,  at  the  charge  of  L.  10,000  a- 
^^Ar,  they  merely  receive  their  half- 
yearly  dividend  of  L.3 15,000;  when, 
m  stead  of  selling  teas  to  the  amount 
i>f  eighty- three  millions  in  eighteen 
y  «;ars»  they  sell  nothing ;  when,  in- 
^^ead  of  conducting  a  trade  in  opium 
c»£  fifty  millions  in  that  time,  they  do 
not  freight  a  single  ship ;  it  is  evi- 
dent thattheirpoliiical  independence 
is  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  they 
must  become  a  mere  Treasury  Board 
for  the  administratloa  of  the  Indian 
provinces  of  the  Empire. 

But,  in   addition  to  this  instant 
cessation  of  all  its  money  transac- 


tions, which  of  itself  is  amply  suffi- 
cient utterly  to  prostrate  and  anni- 
hilate the  independence  and  utility 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  even  as  a 
Government  Board,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  India,  the  new  and  import- 
ant restraints  under  which  they  are 
to  be  placed  are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  take  from  it  even  the  sha- 
dow of  independence.  The  Court  are 
to  be  compelled  "  to  send  the  des- 

Eatch  which  the  Board  of  Control 
ave  fixed  on  by  the  first  ship  that 
goes  after  such  determination  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  the  Court  refusing  to 
prepare  a  despatch  or  send  a  des- 
patch as  altered  by  the  Board,  the 
Board  are  to  have  the  power  of  send- 
ing it  themselves."  fbe  Home  ex- 
penditure and  establishment  is  to  be 
under  the  Board  of  Control ;  and 
they  are  to  control  all  salaries  and 
gratuities,  even  of  the  smallest 
amount  in  India.  With  such  con- 
tracted powers,  and  such  a  total  ter- 
mination to  all  their  vast  concerns,  it 


r  Civil  EsUbllahments,      . 

X>l*bttr8emeiit8  j  Military,     do.        .         • 

io  loUia*        1  Int«reiit  on  Indian  Debt, 

C  St  Helena,  •        • 


L.117,606|336 

137,253,467 

•      24^,051,666 

1,362,256 

L.280,273,725  sterling. 


Aemitted  to  Eogland  by   (  Through  India  since  1814, 
the  Company.  %  Through  China,  do. 


L.  12.920,937 
11,4.17.113 

L.24,338,050 


Tea  duties  paid  iuto  the  British  Exchequer  by  the  East 

India  Company  sioce  the  last  renewal  of  their  Char- 

tcr, L.63,745.324  !• 

Sale  amount  of  India  investments  from  1814  to  1826,  27,109,120 

Sale  amount  of  Chlua  investments  for  do.,  .         •  56,140,981 

L.83,240, 101  t 

Opium  and  private  trade  between  India  and  China,        •         L.5], 000,000  sterling. 
To  the  foregoing  enormous  sums  may  be  appended 
accumulations  of  fortunes  remitted  to  England 
from  India  and  China,  and  allowances  for  fami- 
lies resident  here,     L.  18,000,000  sterling. 

If  to  these  vast  considerations  be  added  the  fact  of  1,180,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  of  touh,  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
on,  or  subject  to,  the  sway  of  the  East  India  Company,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  ths 
immense  interests  involved  in  the  Company's  Charter. 


*  At  the  tmall  annual  charge  of  ten  thouisnd  poundf  a-vear ! 
t  Thb  turn  is  now  upwards  of  one  hundred  mllUoot  fterling. 
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is  evident  that  the  independence  of  the  East,  but  it  is  efident  that  all  but 
the  Company  will   prove  a  mere    the  shadow  of  their  former  authoritj 
name ;  and  that  the  influence  of  Go-  would  be  ffone :  they  might,  indeed, 
Temment, — in  other  words,  of  the  be  char^ea  with  the  same  d^ee  of 
democratic  electors  in  the  dominant  responsibility  as  is  now  exacted  from 
island, — will  speedily  become  para-  them   in   that    capacity;    but   the 
mount  in  the  Indian  Feninsula.  grounds  upon  whicli  much  of  thii 
This  is  the  view  which  the  Direc*  fesponsibility  rests,  and  whidi  res- 
tors  themselves  entertain  on  this  der  it  just   and  proper  that  ther 
subject  It  is  observed,  in  a  letter  from  should  be  held  responsible^  woul^ 
the  Chairman   and  Deputy  Chair-  no  longer  exist;   and  they  would, 
man  to  Mr  Charles  Grant,  on  27th  probably,  often  have  to  incur  the 
February,  1833,    "  The  Court  look  odium  of  resisting  measures  which 
upon  the  system  of  Indian  govern-  they  might  consider   objeetioDsble, 
ment  established  by  the  act  of  1784,  without  having  the  weight  and  inde- 
as  one  in  which  the  different  autho-  pendcnce  which  would   suffice  to 
rities  emploved  in  carrying  it   on  obtain  for  their  objections  a  proper 
are  eminently  qualified  to  exert  a  consideration.    The  Court  are  also 
check  upon  each  other ;  and  to  this  firmly  of  opinion,  that  a  considerable 
circumstance  the  Court  are  disposed  degree  of  independence  should  at- 
to  attribute  much  of  the  purity  with  tach  to  the  body  in  whom  the  pa- 
which,  since  the  passing  of  that  act,  tronage  of  British  India  is  vested ; 
the  government  has  been  admlnis-  and  that,  without  the  possession  of 
tered.    The  nature  of  the  local  go-  such  a  character,  the  right  of  makhig 
vemmentoflndia,  composed  of  three  appointments  to  office  might  prore 
separate  Presidencies;  the  Governors  rather  a  dangerous  privilege, 
of  each  of  which  act  under  the  ad-      "  Divested  of  their  commerce,  from 
vice,  and  for  some  extent  the  control  which  the  Company  derive  so  large  s 
of  their  respective  Councils,  and  the  •  portion  of  their  influence  and  chsrac- 
subjection  of  all  the  proceedings  of-  ter  in  England  as  a  body  independest 
this  local  government  to  the  Court,  of  the  Govemmentofthe  country,  the 
this  body  again  subject  to- the  con-*  Coart  greatly  fear  lest  tbey  should 
trol  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  become   merely  an  instrument  for 
instituted  for  that  special  purpose,  giving  effect  to  the  views  of  the  In- 
makeup  a  system  of  various  pow-  dlan  Minister,  whose  sway  over  India 
ers,  diverse  in  origin,  and  acting  un-  would,  under  the  plan  of  his  Ma- 
der  mutual  influence,  the  effects  of  jesty's  Government^  be  almost  abso- 
which  the  Court  are  disposed  to  lute,  and  little  exposed  to  the  vlgi- 
think  of  incalculable  value  in  a  Go-  lance  of  Parliament,  in  consequence 
vemment,  the  power  of  which  over  of  the  appearance  of  a  check  in  the 
its  subjects  is  almost  absolute,  and  Company,  which,  if  the  apprehension 
upon  which  public  opinion  can  exert  of  the  Court  be  well  founded,  would 
but  a  feeble  and  uncertain  operation.  l>e  perfectly  illusory.    The  proba- 
If  these  remarks  are  well  founded,  bility  of  such  a  result  is  greatly  en- 
any  measure,  the  tendency  of  which  hanced  by  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
would  be  to  remove  from  its  position  proposes  to  increase  the  powers  of 
any  one  of  the  powers  concerned  in  the  Board,  and  to  restrict  those  of 
the  government  of  India,  or  mate-  the  Company.  You  say,  indeed,  that 
rially  to  weaken  it  in  the  exercise  of  the  scheme  allots  important  powers 
its  functions,  is  greatly  to  be  depre-  to  the  proprietors.  The  only  powers 
cated.    Now,  to  apply  this  argument  which  it  gives  to  them  are  those 
to  the  case  immediately  in  view,  if  which  they  already  possess ;  and 
the    East   India    Company  (acting  whilst  the  Directors  are  to  continue 
through  the  Court  as  their  organ)  subject  to  all  the  present  limitations, 
were  to  lose  any  of  their  present  the  Board  are  to  be  invested  with 
power  and  influence ;    if,  further,  authority  themselves  to  send  des- 
they  were  deprived  of  all  effectual  patches,  without  allowing  of   any 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds  appeal,  although  their  contents  may 
which  are  now  at  their  command ;  be  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  every 
they  might,  indeed,  be  suffered  to  member  of  the  Court/* 
retain  the  nominal  character  of  Go-        In  this  view,  the  recent  rise  which 
vernors  of  the  British  Territories  in  h|»  taken  place  in  East  India  Stock, 
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ipon  the  promiilgadon  of  the  Minis- 
;erial  plan^  affords  the  most  decisive 
svidence  of  the  prejudicial  effect 
tv'hich  It  is  ultimately  Hlcely  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  practical  government 
of  our  Indian  possessions.  The  hold- 
ers of  East  India  Stock,  of  course, 
look  to  little  more  than  securing  the 
regular  receipt  of  their  dividend  of 
ten  and  a  half  per  cent  on  their  ca- 
pital. Of  course,  the  project  of  con- 
verting them  from  tne  chargeable 
and   perilous  condition  of  mercan- 
tile traders  into  fixed  annuitants,  se- 
cured on  a  vast  territorial  revenue 
for  their  payment,  is  eminently  fa- 
vourable at  first  sight  to  their  pecu- 
niary interests;  it  is  like  what  it 
^vould  be  to  take  a  body  of  proprie- 
tors of  Bank  Stock,  at  a  period  of 
high  prosperity,  and  convert  their 
changeable  dividend,  dependent  on 
the  fickle  gales  of  mercantile  fortune, 
into  that  of  fixed  mortgagees,  secured 
for  their  dividends  on  great  landed 
estates*    But  while  this  project  may 
be  admitted  to  be,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  favourable  to  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  the  holders  of 
India  Stock,  and  as  such  conducive 
to  a  rise  of  its  value  in  the  opinion 
of  the  heedless  multitude  who  com- 
pose the  majority  of  its  members; 
what  prospect  does  it  afford  of  ulti- 
mate good  management  to  the  im- 
mense territory  Trom  which  alone 
^eir  payment  is  to  be  derived?  The 
holders  of  India  Stock  are  henceforth 
to  be  no  longer  dependent  for  their 
income  on  the  pruaent  and  success- 
ful management  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors ;  they  are  the  holders  of  a 
fixed  annuity  payable  out  of  the  In- 
dian territory,  which  cannot  be  in- 
jured unless  our  Indian  Sovereignty 
itself  is  lost    This,  indeed,  though  a 
remote.  Is  a  most  serious  and  appal- 
ling danger  under  the  new  svstem  of 
management;  but  dangers,  however 
great,  are   never   obvious    to  the 
masses  of  mankind  if  they  are  onl^ 
remote^tL  proof  of  which  was  afford- 
ed in  France,  where  the  public  funds 
rose  90  per  cent  In  one  day  on  the 
restoration  of  Neckar  to  power  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  in  1788, 
though  the  fundholders,  five  years 
afterHrards,  came  to  die  of  famine  in 
the  streets ;  and  another  in  England, 
when,  during  the  whole  struggle  on 
Reform,  the  public  Funds  uniK»rmly 
rose  QpoQ   every  triumph  of  the 
Movement  party,  though  their  mea- 


sures, everr  man  of  sense  now  sees, 
are  rapidly  leading  to  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy. But  as  the  immediate  inte- 
rests of  the  holders  of  India  Stock  are 
now  to  be  secured  by  their  conversion 
into  territorial  annuitants,  they  cease 
to  have  any  direct  or  personal  inte- 
rest in  the  government  of  India,  just 
as  the  holders  of  a  mortgage  cease  to 
have  any  direct  or  immediate  inte- 
rest in  the  management  of  the  estate 
over  which  their  security  extends, 
because  they  always  think,  that  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  mismanaged,  it 
will  at  least  yield  enough  to  pay 
them.  In  this  way  the  choice  of  the 
Directors  falls  to  a  body  no  longer 
actuated  by  any  direct  or  immediate 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  India ;  tiie 
management  of  the  estate  is  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  proprietors, 
and  vested  in  the  holders  of  a  mort- 
gage of  little  more  than  b fortieth  part 
of  its  annual  revenue.  The  rise  of 
India  Stock,  therefore,  is  the  clearest 
indication  that  the  Ministerial  plan 
has  an  immediate  tendency  to  take 
the  government  of  India  out  of  the 
hands  where  it  should  be  placed ;  be- 
cause it  vests  it  in  a  body  possessing 
a  fixed  and  unchangeable  interest  in 
a  territorial  mortgage,  instead  of  one 
whose  income  was  immediately  af- 
fected by  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  its 
government 

It  is  as  plain,  therefore,  as  any  pro- 
position can  be  in  so  uncertain  and 
Intricate  a  science  as  politics,  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  government  of  India 
will  be  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  by 
whom  it  has  been  so  admirably  ma- 
naged, and  vest  it  in  those  from  whom 
experience  tells  us  no  stable  or  sys- 
tematic rule  can  be  expected.  The 
government  of  India  will  be  divided 
etween  the  Directors  chosen  by  the 
holders  of  an  annuity  of  L.630,00D 
a-year,  but  with  no  immediate  inte- 
rest in  its  prosperity,  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  which  of  these  bodies  is  likely  to 
acquire  the  preponderating  influence. 
India,  therefore,  will  inevitably  faH 
under  the  direct  control  of  a  demo- 
cratic Legislature;  the  Ten*pounders 
in  the  British  isles  will  be  the  ruling 

fiower;  and  what  they  will  do  for 
ndia,  Mr  Hume  has  told  us  from  the 
lessons  of  history,  and  the  West  In- 
dies tell  us  from  the  experience  of 
our  own  times. 
But  this  is  not  all«    The  Mmiste- 
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rial  plan  also  involves  the  immediate 
opening  of  the  China  trade;  and 
this  of  itself,  independent  of  every 
thing  else,  is  amply  sufficient  ul- 
timately to  overthrow  our  Indian 
domiuion. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this 
vast  subject  at  the  close  of  a  long 
Article.  If  the  chequer  is  not  closed 
before  our  June  number  appears,  we 
shall  return  to  the  subject,  and  ex- 
pose the  numberless  frauds  which 
nave  been  imposed  on  the  public  on 
this  subject ;  but  in  a  few  pages  we 
think  enough  may  be  given  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  China  mo- 
nopoly is  indispensable  to  enable 
the  Government  of  India  to  defray 
its  engagements,  or  preserve  its  sol- 
vency in  the  Peninsula  of  HIndostan. 

From  the  papers  laid  before  Par- 
liament, it  appears  that  no  less  than 
L.  17,000,000  has  been  required  from 
the  profits  of  the  China  trade  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  expen- 
diture  in  India  over  its  territorial 
revenue.    Mr  Grants  in  his  commu- 
nication to  the  Directors  on  the  pro- 
posed changes,  admits  the  existence 
of  this  great  deficit.    He  observes, 
"  The  seventeen  millions,   for  ex- 
ample, admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  amount  to  be  justly 
stated,   by  the    supply  of   which, 
through  the  China  monopoly,  the 
public  debt  of  India  has  been  kept 
down,  has  been  appropriated  out  of 
the  resources  of  this  country,  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  they  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  a  vote  of  Parliament  in  aid 
of  the  Indian  finances.    There  cer- 
tainly has  been  such  a  deficiency  in 
the  funds  of  India  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  Government,  and 
it  has  been  supplied  by  the  means 
above  stated,  whether  to  the  amount 
of  seventeen  millions  or  twelve  mil- 
lions, (the  latter  is  the  amount  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1830,) 
or  any  other  sum,  is  no  proof  that 
there  will  always  be  a  deficit  in 
future."* 

It  being  thus  admitted  that  a  large 
sum,  amounting  to  at  least  twelve 


millions,  has  been  defrayed  of  the 
charges  of  the  Indian  territory  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  China  trade,  the 
point  for  consideration  is,  what 
ground  is  there  for  supposing  that 
the  territorial  revenue  of  India  caa 
be  brought  to  be  so  productive  la 
future  as  to  bear,  not  only  the  with- 
drawal of  this  assistance  from  com- 
merce, but  the  additional  burden  of 
L.6dO,000,  which  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
territorial  revenue  to  meet  the  divi- 
dends to  the  proprietors,  which  are 
now  paid  from  the  profits  of  trade? 
If  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  this  h 
practicable,  it  is  evident  that  tbe 
Government  of  India  is  insolvent, 
and  by  the  constant  contraction  of 
debt  every  year,  will  to  a  certainty, 
in  a  given  time,  be  overwhelmed. 

Now,  on  this  subject,  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  that, though  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  been  frequently 
at   war  for  the  last  twenty  year?, 
they  have  been  uniformly  successful; 
that  they  have  conquered   in  that 
time  almost  the  whole  of  tbe  Indian 
peninsula;  that  the  territorial  reve- 
nue has  been,  by  successive  additious 
of  territory,  and  improvements  in  ihe 
internal   condition   of   the    people, 
more  than  quadrupled ;  that  till  the 
year  1813  they  had  the  monopoly 
both  of  the  Indian  and  China  trade, 
and  to  this  hour  the  latter  of  these 
advantages ;  and  yet  they  have  been 
so  far  irom  realizing  any  surplus 
during  that  time  from  the  combined 
resources  of  territory  and  commerce, 
that  their  debt  is  now  L.47,700,000, 
and  its  annual  charge  L.2, 11 6,971.1 
Farther,  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  their  prospective 
estimate  of  the  finances  of  India,  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  Majesty's 
present  Ministers,  in  May  1831,  have 
given  us  the  following  probable  pro- 
spective state  of   Indian    finances, 
even  after  taking  into  account  all  pos- 
sible reduction  of  expenditure: — 

Probablft   deficiency  of  Indian  revenues 
in  1834,  to  meet  charges  in  India, 

L.827,300 
Bond  debt  In  England,     .     .     1  I3,3(.K) 


Annual  deficit,  L.940,6C0| 


•  Mr  Grant's  letter  to  the  Chairman,  Feb.  12,  1833. 

t  Report,  June  30,  1831,  p.  172.  ^  .^ 

\  Prospective  Estimate  of  India  AccountsT  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1831,  p.  173. 
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'Nove,  this  beiqg  the  territorial  de- 
icity  oo  ao  accurate  and  minute  esti* 
date,  of  the  revenue  of  India  in  1834, 
ounded  on  the  documents  laid  be« 
ore  Parliament,  it  is  obvious  tliat, 
vith  the  additional  burden  of 
u.63O,OO0  iaid  on^  and  the  resources 
>f  the  China  trade  taken  away,  the 
iaances  of  India  must  be  speedily 
landed  in  a  state  of  desperate  and 
irretrievable  insolvency. 

The  expectations  held  out  by  Go- 
vern meat,  that  by  prudent  manage- 
ment the  revenue  of  India  may  be 
l^eatly  increased,  and  rendered  ade- 
quate to  discharge  all  its  engage- 
ments, is  altogether  chimerical.  This 
fallacious  hope  has  been  annually 
held  out  to  the  British  public  for  the 
last  seventy  years,  and  the  glittering 
prospect  has  as  uniformly  been  over- 
cast.    So  far  from  having  realized 
any  surplus  whatever  during  that 
time,  the  India  Government  has  been 
compelled   to  contract  a  debt  of 
Li.47,000,000.    The  annual  deficit  is 
greater  now 'than  it  was  at  any  for- 
mer period.    And  if  this  is  the  case, 
even  after  the  most  extraordinary 
and  uninterrupted  flow  of  prosperity 
recorded  in  history ;  after  conquests 
unparalleled  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  and  an  augmentation  of  the 
revenue  more  than  fourfold,  by  the 
revenue  of  the  ceded  provinces,  what 
reasonable  prospect  is  there  that  a 
more  favourable  result  will  be  ob- 
tained in  future  times,  when  our 
Indian  empire  has  undergone  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune   incident  to 
every  sublunary  thing,  and  which 
our  past  and  unparalleled  success 
only  renders  more  likely  to  occur 
with  accumulated  force  ?    There  is 
no  example  in  history  of  an  empire 
of  such  magnitude  as  our  Indian  one 
not  undergoing  most  serious  reverses 
after  it  has  attained  its  zenith.    The 
fall  of  the  Roman,  in  ancient,  and  of 
the  French  empire  in  our  own  times, 
were  but  instances  and  exemplifica- 
tions of  this  moral  law  of  nature. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  make  any  re- 
ductions in  the  expenditure  of  our 
Indian  empire  without  the  most  im- 
minent hazard    of   destroying   the. 
whole  fabric.    Like  the  empire  of 


Napoleon  in  Europe,  the  empire  of 
England  in  India  is  founded  on  opi- 
nion, on  the  prestige  arising  from 
the  command  of  an  immense  expen- 
diture, and  an  i/pparently  irresistible 
force.  Let  either  of  these  be  under- 
mined, and  the  charm  is  broken,  and 
with  it  our  Indian  empire  dissolved. 
With  truth  it  may  be  said  there,  that 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is 
but  a  step.  The  affections  of  the 
natives  can  only  be  maintained  by 
a  lavish  expenditure;  their  respect 
only  preserved  by  a  gigantic  force. 
Contract  the  one,  or  diminish  the 
other,  and  in  three  months  the  splen- 
did fabric  may  be  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Farther,  it  is  not  generally  known 
in  Europe,  but  yet  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  this  question,  how  ex- 
tremely burdensome  the  taxation  of 
India  is,  and  how  large  a  proportion 
of  it  is  derived  from  the  monopoly 
of  opium,  which  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  salt,  which  is  an  impost  of  so 
vexatious  a  kind  as  to  render  its 
maintenance  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable for  any  considerable  time. 
Of  the  total  revenue  of  L.22,600,000, 
above  L.6,000,000  *  a-year  is  derived 
from  the  monopoly  of  saltand  opium; 
and  if  the  Chinese  Government  were 
to  choose  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trade 
in  opium,  the  greater  part  of  this 
immense  sum  would  be  lost  The 
territorial  revenue  is  raised  by  a 
land-tax,  amounting  in  general  to 
from  30  to  45  per  cent  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soii.f  Now,  surely  this 
taxation  is  most  exorbitant;  espe- 
cially if  it  be  recollected  what  an 
intolerable  burden  10  per  cent  was 
felt  to  be  in  this  country  during  the 
war.  It  may  safely  be  afiSrmed, 
therefore,  that  the  territorial  revenue 
of  India  should,  if  we  have  any  re- 
gard to  the  stability  of  our  empire  in 
the  East,  be  diminished  rather  than 
the  reverse;  and  it  is  obvious,  that 
that  portion  of  it  which  depends  on 
the  monopoly  of  opium  and  salt,  can- 
.  not  be  calculated  on  as  of  very  last- 
ing endurance. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  India,  in 
every  point  of  view,  holds  out  no 


•  Pbrllamentary  Papers,  May  1832.    India  Revenue  Account 
t  SincUir,  36. 
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prospect  of  yleldlD|;  a  revenue  tde-  ation  of  India  defraj  the  ticpenaea  of 

quate  to  the  expenditure ;  and  there*  its  establishment.     Thm  taxes  ars 

fore  the  extraordinarj  resource  of  raised  from  a  people  awumg  igkam 

the  China  monopoly  is  indispensable,  monejf  U  more  thoM  ten  iimee  a§  voib* 

if  we  would  save  that  empire  from  €tble  as  U  i$  with  thoee  to  whom 

sinking  into  the  gulf  of  insolvency,  they  are  paid.    It  is  fruitleea  to  eo* 

The  reason  of  this  anomalous  state  quire  whether  this  is  a  deairable  or 

of  things  is  twofold.    1.   That  our  wholesome  state  of  things.    Suffice 

Indian  empire  being  of  such  sudden  it  to  say,  it  is  the  slate  which  exirii^ 

growth  and  unparalleled  extent,  re-  and  must  be  grappled  with  by  th 


quires  to  be  supported  by  such  a  whose  duty  it  is  to  legislate  on  In* 

force  and  expenditure  as  is  calcula*  dian  affairs. 

ted  to  overawe  and  dazzle  the  na*        If  these   obsenrationa  are  well 

tives.    Higher  salaries  to  the  army  founded,  they  bring  the  quesdoa  of 

and  all  the  civil  servants  of  Qorern*  the  Chinese  monopoly  to  a  very  nar* 

ment,  even  of  native  origin,  must  be  row  iuue.    It  is,  in  truth,  the  price, 

given,  than  are  paid  by  the  native  and  the  only  price,  which  the  people 

powers,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  of  England  pay,  or  ever  have  paid, 

sable  multitude  to  foreign  standards,  for  their  enormous  and  unexampled 

and  counteract  the  natural  desire  Indian  dominion.    Unless  it  it  ae- 

which  they  must  feel  to  restore  their  cured  to  the  Company  that  nsl^ty 

national  independence,  and  obtain  empire  is  lost;  because  it  is  equally 

for  tiiemselves  the  situations  of  ho-  clear  that  our  Indian  possestlons  can* 

nour  and  profit  which  are  now  ex«  not  long  be  maintained  with  a  grow* 

clusively  enjoyed  by  Europeans.  And,  ing  deficit  and  a  declining  revenue^ 

2.  That  as  all  the  persons  in  autho-  and  that  the  finances  of  this  country 

rity,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  will  not   admit   of   Great   Briaain 

must  be  Europeans,  they  must  re-  charging  itself  with  the  heavy  defi* 

ceive  salaries  as  an  inducement  to  ciency  ariftiog  from  the  Indian  Go- 

them  to  go  to  India,  which,  although  vernment.    With  a  revenue  which, 

not  exorbitant  with  reference  to  £u-  since  the  fatal  era  of  November  1 8S0i, 

ropean  customs  and  prices,  are  most  has    been   constantly  and  ateadily 

enormous,  if  considered  with  refe-  declining,  which   last    year  •   was 

rence  to  the  value  of  money  and  L.  1,^0,000  below  tiie  expenditure, 

mode  of  living  among  the  natives  of  and  is  continuing  to  fall  from  quartCT 

India.    The  wages  of  labour,  it  is  to  to  quarter,  it  is  perfectly  extravi^ant 

be  recollected,  are  there  about  a  to  expect  that  the  additional  burden 

/70nny  a-day ;  and  of  course  the  price  of  L.  1,000,000  a-y ear  of  territorial 


of  every  thing,    except  European  deficit,  and  L.6d0,U00  a-year  of 

luxuries,  is  In  the  same  proportion,  nuitles  to  the  holders  of  Indian  stock. 

In-  such  a  country,  to  raise  revenues  can  be  borne.    The  people  of  Eng- 

which  shsU  pay  all  the  5000  civil  and  land, the  Reformed  Parliament,never 

military  servants  of  Government  s»-  would   bear  such   a   direction    of 

lanes  at  the  rate  of  from  L.dOO  to  British  resources  to  our  remote  In- 

L.1000  a-year  each,  is  a  most  prodi-  dian  possessions, 

gious  drag  upon  the  finances,  and  Even,  therefore,  if  the  C%iiia  mo> 

which  is  the  true  cause  of  the  ex-  nopoly  had  been  as  burdensome  to 

perienced  Impossibility  of  making  the  people  of  this  country  as  is  re^ 

even  the  heavy  and  oppressive  tax-  presented  by  its  enemies — suppos- 


^  From  April  3,  1 831,  to  April  &,  1833,  the  revenue  for  the  last  four  yean  has 
■tood  thui  :^- 

Year  ending  5ch  April  1830,  ..  «  «.  46.6(^000 

Do.  1831,  ....  46,113.000 

Do.  1832,  .  .  *  43,052,000 

Do.  1833,  .  •  «  43,286,000 

The  la«t  year  is  L.230,000  more  than  the  lamentable  falling  off  in  the  preccdinf    i 
one;  but  the  last  quarter  is  L.93,000  below  the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  jeer,    J 
and  Lord  Altborp*a  surpltts  ^f  two  millions,  prvdlf ted  for  tUe  yeari  ba«  vanblicd  hite 
thin  air, 
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ing  Mr  M'Culloch'fl  calculalion  were 
as  correct  as  we  shall  immediately 
see  it  is  erroneous,  that  the  tea  mo- 
nopoly costs  the  nation  annually 
L.i,800,000  a^year— still  this  would 
have  been  a  small  price  for  so  great 
and  lucrative  an  empire.  In  what 
other  age  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that, 
for  little  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  a-year,  a  dominion  was  obtained 
over  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world,  tenanted  by  a  hundred 
millions  of  souls,  and  yielding  a  reve- 
nue of  two-and-twenty  miflions  Bf 
year  ?  Compared  with  this,  the  con- 
quests of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon 
were  costly  enterprises;  and  the 
acquisitions  of  all  other  European 
atates  but  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

But,  in  truth,  the  China  monopoly 
has  cost  the  country  nothing  ;  and  the 
statements  on  this  subject,  by  which 
the  public  has  so  long  and  generally 
been  deluded,  furnish  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  misconcep- 
tion produced  by  the  press,  of  which 
modem  history  makes  mention. 

The  foundation  of  this  mass  of  mis- 
representation is  to  be  found  in  the 
well-known  article,  said  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Crawf  urd  qr  Mr  M'Cul- 
locb,  in  the  104th  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  In  that  paper 
the  author  states,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  prices  which  tea  fetched  in 
1828-9  at  Hamburgh,  where  the  trade 
is  open,  over  those  at  which  the  teas 
were  sold  by  the  Company  in  Lon« 
don,  that  the  ''  Company  sold  their 
teas  in  1828-9  for  the  immense  sum 
of  L.  1,709,837  more  than  they  would 
have  fetched  had  the  trade  been 
free.*'*  This  statement  was  instant- 
ly seized  hold  of  by  the  liberal  press ; 
the  country  resounded  with  the  im« 
mense  sums  annually  levied  on  their 
industry  by  the  cupidity  of  the  East 
India  Company.  It  was  by  this 
means  that  the  impression  was  pro- 
duced on  the  public,  which  is  now 
looked  to  as  likely  to  overturn  in  the 


Reformed  Parliament  the  East  India 
Government 

Now,  the  way  in  which  this  result 
was  obtained  was  this: — Returns 
were  obtained  in  1829  from  the 
consuls  at  all  the  chief  harbours  in 
the  world,  of  the  prices  at  which 
teas  were  sold.  It  so  happened  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  ghit^  from 
an  accidental  cause,  at  Hamburgh  in 
that  year,  and  that  in  consequence 
tea  of  every  sort  was  selling  at  Ham- 
burgh behw  the  prime  cost  at  Canton. 
And  this  unparalleled  low  price,  in 
consequence    of  an    extraordinary 

?[lut,  the  Reviewer  deliberately  put 
brth  as  the  price  at  which  tea 
could  fairly  be  sold  under  a  free  trade 
in  Great  Britain  I  All  this  we  shall 
demonstrate  as  clearly  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four. 

The  prices  on  which  the  Reviewer 
founds  at  Hamburgh,  in  1829,  were 
these :f 

Bohea,       •       0    8^  per  lb* 

Congou,     -        ^    ^i 

Twankay,  1    2} 

Now,  what  were  the  prices  at  Can- 
ton? These  have  been  proved  in 
the  Lords'  Report,^  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  cost  prices  In  China 
are^- 

Bohea,       •       0    9|per]b. 

Congou,     -        ^    ^i 

Twankay,  1    9J| 

Thus  it  appears  that  Congou,  in 
that  year,  was  selling  at  'exactly  the 
same  price  in  Canton  and  Hamburgh, 
and  that  Bohea  and  Twankay  were, 
the  first  a  penny,  the  second  three- 
halfpence  cheaper  at  Hamburgh  than 
in  the  warehouses  of  Canton!  No* 
thing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
prices  at  Hamburgh  in  that  year  were 
the  result  of  an  overstocked  market, 
and  that  tea  was  sold  there  at  a 
ruinous  loss. 

To  illustrate  this' still  farther,  we 
have  given  below  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  prices  of  teas  at 
Hamburgh  and  Rotterdam,  as  shewn 
in  the  official  returns  applied  to  the 


'W    m 


•  East  India  Company*!  China  Queitlon,  p.  279,  No.  104^  £din«  ReTieWt 

f  P.  284  of  Review. 

I  F.  468,  Lords'  Report  July  8,  18a0» 
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quantities  of  the  several  sorts  sold 
by  the  Companf  in  l82d-9.< 

From  this  table,  it  appears  that 
the  prices  at  Hamburgh,  which  the 
Revienrer  held  forth  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  prices  of  tea,  under  a  Iree 
trade,  were  no  less  than  £  I, '399,79 1 
lower  than  those  sold  at  Rotterdam 
In  the  same  year,  and  consular  re- 
turns. And  even  these  teas  at  Rot- 
terdam were  sold  at  a  ffiiovous  loss 
to  the  importers ;  for  it  is  stated  in 
the  Report  from  the  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
"  the  returns  of  teas  of  the  Nether- 
lands Association  have  caused  a  loss 
of  twenty'five  per  cent,  and  that  the 
Dutch  private  traders  have,  since 
1825,  abandoned  this  trade  in  conse- 
quence of  heavy  losse8."f 


But  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr 
M'Culloch  and  the  Edinburgh  Ri>. 
view  do  not  rest  here.  That  gentle- 
man observes,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
sular returns — **  The  extraordioaiy 
excess  of  the  Company's  prices  orer 
those  of  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam^  d 
cetera.  Is  obvious  at  a  glance;  ba; 
taking  the  prices  at  Hamdmrgh  as  s 
standard,  the  discrepancy  may  be 
set  in  a  still  clearer  point  of  viev.'*l 
Now,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  tfa« 
prices  **  at  R4>tterdam,  et  cetera^* 
which  are  here  represented,  wiihom 
quotation,  as  supporting  tiie  Hsib- 
burgh  results,  and  shewing  that  tbej 
are  a  fair  average  r—^ 


Average  Prices,  1829. 
Ilamburgb.     Rotterdam.     Frankfort.       New  York. 


Souchong,       Is.  Id.         2s.  lid. 
Campoi,  12  2    0 

Yet  it  is  these  returns  that  are  re- 
ferred to  as  supporting  the  Ham- 
burgh prices,  and  warrantin?  the 
monstrous  conclusion  of  M  r  M'Cul- 
loch,  "  that  supposing  the  excess  of 
price  over  the  Hamburgh  prices 
charged  by  the  Company  to  nave  been 
throughout  the  same  as  in  1830,  the 
total  surplus  price  received  by  the 
Company  since  1814  will  have  been 
L  28,815,000 1*'||  By  such  means,  in 
these  days  of  liberality  and  informa- 
tion, are  the  public  instructed. 


Is.  lid. 


Boston. 
Is.  6|d. 


28.    8d. 
2      11 

To  illustrate  this  matter  still  far- 
ther, we  shall  transcribe,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  our  readers,  the  important 
tabular  view  given  by  Mr  Montgo- 
mery Martin,  in  his  late  elaborate  and 
able  work  on  the  Tea  Trade  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  prices  obtained,  from  tb« 
consular  returns,  for  tea  in  the  prin- 
cipal harbours  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  consular  returns  of 
1829,  and  the  latest  prices  current  of 
1832,  the  cost  reduced  to  sterling 
money,  by  Dr  Kelly's  **  Cambist." 


*  Comparative  Statement  of  Prices  of  Teas  at  Hamburgh  and  at  Rotterdam,  a« 
shewn  in  the  Official  llctnrns,  applied  to  the  Qaantities  of  the  several  sorts  sold  bjr 
the  Company  in  1828-29. 


SprclfS  of  Tea. 


Bohea, 
Congou, 
Campoi,     • 
Souchong, 
Pekoe, 
Twankay,  . 
Hyson  Skin, 
Hyson, 
Gunpowder, 


Qaantity  sold  by 
tbe  Company  lu 
I8V8.29 


lbs. 

3,778»012 

20,142,073 

284,187 

601,739 

131,281 

4,101,845 

213,933 

1,014,923 

645 


excess  of  Priee  per 
lb,  at  Roiterdam 
ovrr  Hamburgh, 


¥,       d« 

0     2 
0     8 

0  10 

1  9 


2 
2 
0 
0 


2 

5 
8 
6 


1     6 


Total  Excess  of  Price  at  Rotterdam  over  R-e  > 
Tiewer's  Price  at  Hamburgh,         .  .         ) 


Bxonai  of  Prices 

upon  QoantlUes 

bold. 


U 

31,483 

671,402 

11,841 

52,652 

14,222 

495,639 

7,131 

25,373 

48 


-    L.1,309,791 


f  P.  19,  Report  of  Commons.    |  Commercial  Dictionary,  by  M'CuIlocfa,  p.  l(W* 
§  See  Martin,  p.  146,  147.        ||  Commercial  Dictionary,  1830,  p.  1031. 
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The  Eaat  India  QuuUan. 


lM*r, 


From  this  ioiportaot  document  it 
is  maaifest  that  the  prices  at  which 
teiis  are  sold  by  the  Kast  India  Com- 
pany, are  fullt/  lower  tlian  those  at 
which  they  are  furnished  by  the  free 
traders  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
world.  And  if  so,  what  becomes  of 
the  boasted  statement  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  that  the  China  mo- 
nopoly costs  the  nation  nearly  two 
millions  a-year  I  It  is  evident  that 
that  statement  was  made  on  the  most 
insufficient  grounds;  that  the  truth, 
as  obtained  from  the  general  result 
was  cautiously  suppressed,  and  a  de- 
preciation of  price  below  prime  cost 
palmed  off  upon  an  uninformed  pub- 
lic as  a  fair  average  statement,  and 
a  clamour  raised  against  the  East 


India  Company,  upon  grounds  not 
only  unfounded,  bufe-  directly  ^e 
reverse  of  the  truth. 

The  reason  why  the  prices  at  which 
tea  is  sold  by  the  Company  are  folly 
as  low  as  those  at  which  they  can  be 
sold  by  private  traders,  is,  that  the 
East  India  Company  is  notpoaeesaed 
of  a  monopoly,  in  the  pro|ier  sense 
of  the  word,  but  not  onlj  invariably 
keeps  the  supply  of  the  market 
greater  than  the  aemand,  but  exposes 
the  teas  to  sale  under  such  statutory 
regulations  as  secures  an  abundant 
supply  of  that  article  at  fair  prices 
to  the  consumers. 

The  average  quantity  expoaed  for 
sale  has  greatly  increased  of  lale 
years. 


The  Quantity  sold,  on  an  average  of  three  yean, 
from  1814  to  1817,  was,   25,028,000  lbs. 
But  from  1827  to  1929,    28^017,000  lbs. 


And  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  by  the 
House  of  Commons, "  The  priDciple 
to^  which  the  Company  look  in  deter- 
mining what  quantity  to  offer  for 
sale,  is  the  amount  of  deliveries,  and 
the  quantity  sold  at  the  previous 
sale.  The  supply  is  said  to  have  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  tea  offered 
having  been  withdrawn  in  conse- 
quence of  no  advance  having  been 
offered  on  the  upset  price ;  when  the 
Company  augmented  their  supply, 
on  a  complaint  of  the  Scotch  deal- 


ers some  years  ago,  the  same  dealers 
complained  of  the  increase,  owing  to 
their  interest  being  affected  by  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  their  stock 
in  hand." 

While  the  trade  with  China  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  lias  been  con- 
stantly increasing  of  late  years,  that 
of  the  Americans,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  Free  Traders,  has  been 
as  steadily  diminishing.  The  Ame- 
rican exports  and  imports  to  China 
will  demonstrate  this. 


Imports. 
1818-19— dollars,  10,017,000 
1826-27—  8,843,000 


Exports. 
9,041,000 
4,363,000 


Falling  off,  .  6,163,000  5,677,000 


Thus,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
American  trade  to  Canton  between 
1818  and  1826,  of  neariy  Twelve 
Millions  of  Spanish  dollars.* 
i^But  not  only  has  the  quantity  im- 
ported by  the  Americans  been  fall- 
ing off  of  late  years,  but  the  price  of 


tea  in  their  hands  has  been  rising ; 
while  the  East  India  CompEuiy  has 
been  at  once  lowering  theu*  prices 
and  increasing  their  supply.  The 
following  Table  places  this  in  a  clear 
point  of  view. 


Quantity  and  Price  of  East  India  Teas  sold  ui  London. 


1810—23,548,000  lbs. 
1813— 24,424,000  lbs. 
1819— 25,492,000  lbs. 
1824—26,523,000  lbs. 
1826—27,700,010  lbs. 
1828—28,230,000  lbs. 


L.d,896,000 
3,896,871 
3,489,000 
3,741,000 
3,485,000 
3,286,000 


British  Relations  with  China,  p.  05. 
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Thus,  in  1828,  the  public  received 
five  millions  mare  pounds  of  tea,  and 
paid  for  the  whole  L.50O,000  lees 
than  in  1810. 

Contrast  this  with  the  American 


prices  during  the  last  ten  years  un- 
der the  Free  Trade,  talcen  from  Mr 
Crawford's  booki  one  of  the  most 
vehement  opponents  of  the  Com« 
pany. 


Teas. 

1820. 

1821. 

1824. 

1826. 

1828. 

1829. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.   d. 

8.  d. 

Hyson,    . 

2    6 

2    6 

2  10 

2     7 

2     8 

2    7 

Young  Hyson, 

1  11 

1  10 

2    8 

2    3 

2    3 

2    8 

Hyson  Sldn, 

I     2 

1     2 

2    2 

1     7 

1     fy 

1     4 

Souchong,. 

1     1 

1    8 

1     7 

1     6 

1     6 

1     7 

Thus  the  price  of  tea  has  been 
constantly  rising  in  America  at  the 
time  when  it  has  been  constantly 
falling  in  this  country. 

The  solution  of  this  seeming  para- 
dox, so  contrary  to  the  dogmas  of 
free  trade  now  bo  fashionable,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  combined  wisdom 
and  liberality  with  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Company  have  been 
conducted,  and  the  ereat  experience 
they  have  acquirea  in  the  conduct 
of  that  department  of  business,  from 
the  skill  of  the  officers  intrusted 
with  its  management,  and  the  un- 
bounded credit  of  the  body  carrying 
it  on. 

The  sales  of  tea  by  the  East  India 
Company  are  minutely  regulated  by 
scTeral  acts  of  Parliament  The  24 
Geo.  III.  c.  38,  obliges  the  Company 
to  have  always  on  hand,  in  London,  a 
quantity  of  tea  equal  to  one  year's 
consumption,  and  to  charge  as  an 
addition  to  the  prime  cost  only 
freight  according  to  a  regelated 
charge;  interest  on  the  one  year's 
Btock  in  hand,  insurance  and  ware* 
house  charges,  &c.  Experience  has 
now  proved,  that  under  these  regu- 
lations, tea  has  been  furnished  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  country  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  to  other  countries 
by  the  efforts  of  private  traders. 

It  results  from  these  considera- 
tions, that  the  China  monopoly  costs 
the  nation  literally  nothing.  This 
calumniated  branch  of  commerce 
yields  only  14  per  cent  profit  on  th« 


capital  employed  on  it,  and  the  total 
profit  received  is  just  L. 6 70,000  a- 
year.*  This  is  not  more  than  must 
be  received  by  private  traders  who 
engage  in  the  trade;  and  what  Great 
Britam  has  received,  without  any 
loss,  for  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  is  the  magni- 
ficent and  unexampled  Empire  of 
India. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  considera- 
tions, which  it  is  important  that  the 
public  should  have  in  view  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  renewal  of  the  Char- 
ter which  are  about  to  tdce  place. 
Never,  save  only  when  the  Reform 
Bill  was  under  discussion,  were  such 
important  interests  at  issue,  and 
never  have  such  efforts  been  made  to 
mislead  the  public  mind.  The  pre- 
sent system  has  worked  admirably 
well  for  this  country,  for  the  East, 
for  the  human  race.  All  is  now  at 
stake;  one  false  step  now  taken  is 
irretrievable.  We  cannot  conclude 
better  than  in  the  admonitory  words 
which  Mr  C.  Grant  addressed  to  the 
British  Parliament  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, when  the  same  interests  were 
at  Btake.f  *'  Let  us  remember,  that 
if  we  once  embark  on  a  system  of 
speculation,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
retrace  our  steps :  If  the  experiment 
be  once  made  it  is  made  for  all.  If 
we  once  break  down  those  ram- 
parts, within  which  we  have  in- 
trenched the  security  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  Indian  people,  we 
can  never  rebuild  the  ruins." 


Minutes  of  Evidence,  1831,  p.  197.  f  Hansard,  nvi.  439. 
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FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  CONTINUED. 

BY  URS  HEMANS. 

VII. 

i 

THE  ANNUNCIATION.  ! 

I 

Lowliest  of  womeo^  and  most  glorified ! 

In  tiiy  still  beauty  sitting  calm  and  lone, 
A  brightness  round  thee  grew — and  by  thy  side. 

Kindling  the  air,  a  Form  ethereal  shone, 

Solemn,  yet  breathing  gladness. — From  her  Throne 
A  Queen  had  risen  with  more  imperial  eye, 
A  stately  Prophetess  of  Victory 

From  her  proud  Lyre  hc^d  struck  a  Tempest's  tone. 
For  such  hign  tidings  as  to  Thee  were  brought. 

Chosen  of  Heaven !  that  hour : — but  Thou,  oh  I  Thou, 
Ev'n  as  a  flower  with  gracious  rains  o'erfraught. 

Thy  Virgin  head  beneath  its  crown  didst  bow. 
And  take  to  thy  meek  breast  th*  all  holy  word. 
And  own  Thyself  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord 


YIII. 
THE  SONG  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

Yes,  as  a  sun-burst  flushing  mountain-snow. 

Fell  the  celestial  touch  of  fire  ere  long 
On  the  pale  stillness  of  thy  thoughtful  brow. 

And  tny  calm  spirit  lightened  Into  song. 

Unconsciously  perchance,  yet  free  and  strong 
Flowed  the  majestic  joy  of  tuneful  words. 

Which  living  harps  the  quires  of  Heaven  among 
Might  well  have  linked  with  their  divinest  chords. 
Full  many  a  strain,  borne  far  on  glory's  blast, 
Shall  leave,  where  once  its  haughty  music  pass'd, 

No  more  to  memory  than  a  reed's  faint  sigh ; 
While  thine,  O  childlike  Virgin  I  through  alf  time 
Shall  send  its  fervent  breath  o'er  every  clime, 

Being  of  God,  and  therefore  not  to  die. 


IX. 
THE  PENITENT  ANOINTING  CHRIST's  FEET. 

There  was  a  moumfulness  in  Angel  eyes. 

That  saw  thee,  Woman  I  bright  in  this  world's  train. 
Moving  to  Pleasure's  airy  melodies. 

Thyself  the  Idol  of  the  enchanted  strain. 

But  from  thy  Beauty's  garland,  brief  and  vain. 
When  one  by  one  the  rose-leaves  had  been  torn. 

When  thy  heart's-core  had  quivered  to  the  pain 
Through  every  life-nerve  sent  by  arrowy  scorn ; 
When  thou  didst  kneel  to  pour  sweet  odours  forth 

On  the  Redeemer's  feet,  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  showering  tear-drop,  of  yet  richer  worth- 

Than  all  those  costly  balms  of  Araby ; 
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Then  was  there  joy,  a  song  of  joy  in  Heaven, 

For  thee»  the  child  won  back,  the  penitent  forgiven  I 


X. 

MARY  AT  THB  FEET  OF  CHRIST.* 

Oh  !  bleBt  beyond  all  Daughters  of  the  Earth  I 

What  were  the  Orient*8  thrones  to  that  low  seat, 
Where  thy  hushed  spirit  drew  celestial  mirth  ? 

Maij  I  meek  Listener  at  the  Saviour*s*  feet ! 

No  ^verish  cares  to  that  divine  retreat 
Thy  woman's  heart  of  silent  worship  brought, 

But  a  fresh  childhood,  heavenly  Truth  to  meet. 
With  Love,  and  Wonder,  and  submissive  Thought. 
Oh  I  for  the  holy  quiet  of  thy  breast, 

Midst  the  world  s  eager  tones  and  footsteps  flying ! 

Thou,  whose  calm  soul  was  like  a  well-spring,  lying 
So  deep  and  still  in  its  transparent  rest. 
That  ev'n  when  Noontide  burns  upon  the  hills. 
Some  one  bright  solemn  Star  all  its  lone  mirror  fills. 


XI. 
THB  SISTERS  OF  BETHANY  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  LAZARUS. 

Onb  grief,  one  faith,  O  sisters  of  the  Dead  I 

Was  in  your  bosomsr-thou,  whose  steps,  made  fleet 
By  keen  hope  fluttering  in  the  hearts  which  bled. 

Bore  thee,  as  wings,  the  Lord  of  Life  to  greet ; 

Ajid  thou,  that  duteous  in  thy  still  retreat 
Didst  wait  his  summons — then  with  reverent  love 

Fall  weeping  at  the  blest  Deliverer's  feet. 
Whom  ev'n  to  heavenly  tears  thy  woe  could  move. 
And  which  to  Him,  the  All-seeing  and  All-just, 
Was  loveliest,  that  quick  zeal,  or  lowly  trust  ? 

Oh !  question  not,  and  let  no  law  be  given 
To  those  unveilings  of  its  deepest  shrine. 
By  the  wrung  spirit  made  in  outward  sifi'n : 
Free  service  from  the  heart  is  all  in  all  to  Heaven. 


XII. 
THB  AIBMORIAL  OF  MARY. 

Thou  hast  thy  record  in  the  Monarch's  hall ; 

And  on  the  waters  of  the  far  mid  sea ; 
And  where  the  miffhty  mountain-shadows  fall. 

The  Alpine  hamlet  keeps  a  thought  of  thee : 

Where'er,  beneath  some  Oriental  tree, 
The  Christian  traveller  rests, — where'er  the  child 

Looks  upward  from  the  English  mother's  knee. 
With  earnest  eyes  in  wondering  reverence  mild. 
There  art  thou  known ; — where'er  the.  Book  of  Light 
Bears  hope  and  healing,  there,  beyond  all  blight. 

Is  borne  thy  memory,  and  all  praise  above: 
Oh !  say  what  deed  so  lifted  thy  sweet  name, 
Mary !  to  that  pure  silent  place  of  Fame  ? 

One  lowly  offering  of  exceeding  Love. 
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ZIII. 
THE  WOMEN  OF  JERUSALEM  AT  THE  CROSB. 

Like  those  pale  stars  of  tempest-hours,  whose  gleam 

Waves  calm  and  constant  on  the  rocking  mast. 
Such  by  the  Gross  doth  your  bright  lingering  seem. 

Daughters  of  Zion  !  faithful  to  the  last ! 

Ye,  throuffh  the  darkness  o'er  the  wide  earth  cast 
By  the  death-cloud  within  the  Saviour's  eye, 

Ev'n  till  away  the  Heavenly  Spirit  pass'd. 
Stood  in  the  shadow  of  his  agony. 
O  blessed  Faith  I  a  guiding  lamp,  that  hour. 
Was  lit  for  Woman's  heart;  to  her,  whose  dower 

Is  all  of  love  and  suffering  from  her  birth  : 
Still  hath  your  act  a  voice — through  fear,  through  strife. 
Bidding  her  bind  each  tendril  of  her  life. 
To  that  which  her  deep  soul  hath  owned  of  holiest  woriL, 

m 

XIV. 
MART  MAGDALENE  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

Weeper  I  to  thee  how  bright  a  Mom  was  gfyen. 

After  thy  long,  long  vigil  of  Despair, 
When  that  high  voice  which  burial-rocks  had  riven, 

Hirilled  with  immortal  tones  the  silent  air  I 

Never  did  clarion's  royal  blast  declare 
Such  tale  of  victory  to  a  breathless  crowd, 

As  the  deep  sweetness  of  one  word  could  bear 
Into  thy  heart  of  hearts,  O  woman !  bowed 
By  strong  affection's  anguish ! — one  low  word — 

'*  Mary  /"—and  all  the  triumph  wrune  from  Death 
Was  thus  revealed  I  and  Thou,  that  so  hadst  err'd. 

So  wept,  and  been  forgiven,  in  trembling  faith 
Didst  cast  thee  down  before  th'  all  conquering  Son, 
Awed  by  the  mighty  gift  thy  tears  and  love  had  won ! 

XV. 
MART  MAGDALENE  BEARING  TIDINGS  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

Then  was  a  task  of  glory  all  thine  own, 

Nobler  than  e'er  tbe  still  small  voice  assigned 
To  lips,  in  awful  music  making  known 

The  stormy  splendours  of  some  Prophet's  mind. 

"  Christ  is  arisen  I" — By  thee,  to  wake  mankind. 
First  from  the  Sepulchre  those  words  were  brought ! 

Thou  wert  to  send  tbe  mighty  rushing  wind 
First  on  its  way,  with  those  nigh  tiding^s  fraught— 
"  Christ  is  arisen  /" — Thou,  thov,  the  sm-entbralJed, 
Earth's  outcast,  Heaven's  own  ransomed  one,  wert  called 

In  human  hearts  to  give  that  rapture  birth  :— 

Oh  I  raised  from  shame  to  brightness  l-^^there  doth  lie 

The  tenderest  meaning  of  His  ministry. 
Whose  undespairing  Love  still  owned  the  Spirit's  worth. 
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ANTWXRP. 

It  sinkB  at  lasti  that  banner,  which  to  raise 

The  dauntless  seaman  dombe  aloft  in  vain,  * 
And  heedless  of  the  bomb's  descending  blaae, 

Or  thickest  ▼oUe/d  grapeshot's  iron  rain, 
Nail'd  to  the  staff  his  countrT's  flag  again : 

Careless  of  limb  or  life's  adventured  loss 
As  he  who,  from  the  high  mast-head  of  Spain, 

Bore  off  the  ensiffn  she  had  dared  to  toss 
On  free-bom  Zealan^s  gale,  the  red  Burgundian  cross. 

Who  that  surTejs  the  scene  may  rightly  spell 

What  various  feelings  every  bosom  sway. 
When  forth  from  Antwerp's  shattered  citadel 

Its  stem  defenders  sadly  take  their  way  ? 
Sadly  but  proud^.    While  in  mute  array  ^ 

The  bands  of  France  receive  them ;  not  with  hail         ^ 
Of  shout  or  scoff,  but  as  the  brave  who  pay 

That  reverence  which  the  brave  can  never  fail 
To  yield  where  valour  sinks,  by  fortune  forced  to  quail*. 

Yesi  ye  do  well,  who  view  that  scenes  to  bare 

The  head,  like  those  who  round  an  unfilled  grave 
In  reverence  crowd.    And  that  France  does  not  spare 

The  victor's  honours  to  the  vanquish'd  brave : 
More  honours  France,  than  all  that  numbers  gave 

Of  triumph  to  her  else  successless  bands- 
Insult  and  scom  befit  the  Belgian  slave 

Who  sheathed  his  sword  oflath,  while  foreign  brands 
Won  from  the  free  the  soil  where  now  that  slave  commands. 

Disarmed,  but  not  dishonoured,  to  the  shore 

Forth  from  their  ruined  ramparts  as  they  file. 
The  spirits  of  their  fathers  who  upbore 

Their  country's  sinkinff  weight,  when  force  and  guile 
Were  leagued  as  now  agunst  her,  watch  Uie  while, 

Tracing  their  progress;  o'er  the  ruin  made 
In  Alva's  towers,  the  chiefs  of  Nassau  smile,t 

While  on  the  Tuscan  s^sf  s  esplanade. 
Sire  of  his  country,  stalks  the  silent  nero's  shade.:}: 


*  Vid«  Osttsfsl  Chsst^'s  dispatch.  Tlie  fest  sllodsd  to  in  the  eoncladmg  lines  of 
tht  itttisi,  was  twice  performed  bf  a  Dutch  tesmsn  in  the  war  of  independence. 
Onee  in  the  action  in  the  Zuydersee,  in  which  Boitik,  admiral  of  the  Spanish  and 
Belgian  fleet,  was  defeated  and  taken,  and  afterwards  in  an  action  of  equal  import* 
tnce  in  the  Scheldt.  The  ensign  of  the  Spanish  fleets,  at  this  periodi  was  the  red 
cross  of  Burgundy. 

t  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  originally  con- 
itracted  by  Alva.  The  engineer  Paciotto  or  Pacheeo,  who  planned  its  defences,  had 
followed  Alva  from  Savoy,  having  been  lent  by  the  reigning  Duke  of  that  state,  in 
whose  service  Alva  found  him,  for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  to  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  nearly  related  to  Alva.  His  fate  is  alluded  to  in  a  subsequent 
«taniB  and  note. 

^  William  of  Nassau,  the  great  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  was  notorious  for 
the  steadftst  taciturnity  with  which  he  matured  in  his  own  bosom  his  schemes  for 
tbe  saWation  of  his  country.  The  difllculties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and 
his  repeated  failures  in  his  attempts  to  cope  with  the  soperier  power  of  Spain  by  land, 
ue  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  conflrm  the  allusions  of  the  text  by  ds- 
'^ued  mersnos  tohistofy. 
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He,  too,  was  oft  outnumbered,  mastered,  foiled; 

His  simple  arm,  against  the  mightiest  state 
The  world  coQtaineo,  sunk  powerless.    Yet  he  toiled 

Unshaken  onwards.    Nor  could  adverse  fate,  * 
Zuniga*s*  craft,  nor  Alva's  arms  abate 

That  strength  which,  like  Antseus  to  the  strife, 
Rose  from  the  earth  it  touched,  till  Parma's  hate. 

Backed  by  absolving  Rome,  had  edged  the  knife. 
And  treason  closed  in  blood  brave  William's  patriot  life. 

Young  Adolphf  next,  who,  with  his  worthiest  foe. 

Shared  in  a  common  tomb  the  soldier's  rest, 
When  old  Winschoten's  marsh- fed  stream  ran  slow. 

With  corpses  clogged,  and  many  a  Spaniard's  crest 
Sank  in  the  sullen  deeps.    For  Victory  blest 

With  her  young  martjrr's  blood  that  earliest  fight. 
Although  her  orb  delusive  in  the  west 
^^   Set  £r  a  season.    While  the  Spaniards'  might, 
^th  recreant  Belgium  joined,  was  all  too  strong  for  right 

Adventurous  Louis:^  follows,  who  sustained 

Holland's  young  freedom,  while  from  HunauU'a  hold 
All  Alva's  arms  he  occupied,  and  drained 

The  torrent  o'er  her  fields  which  else  had  rolled. — 
Less  than  his  silent  kinsman  skilled  to  mould 

Each  scheme  with  caution,  craft  with  force  to  blend ;  - 
His  brow  less  thoughtful,  and  his  smile  less  cold. 

In  him  the  meanest  soldier  mourned  a  friend. 
When  on  Nimeguen's  heath  he  found  his  unrecorded  end. 

The  Boyzots  twain,^  a  death-united  pair*^ 
Once  known  for  rescued  Leyden's  high  renown, 


*  Louts  Requesf  ns  de  Zunigs,  Alva's  Buccessor  in  the  vice-govemmoit  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

f  Adolphus,  younger  brother  of  the  House  of  Nassau.  He  fell  in  the  battle  d 
Wiii«choteri  in  Frizeland,  the  first  action  of  consequence  which  took  place  in  the  war 
of  independence.  His  brother  Louis  commanded  the  insurgents,  and  Coont  D*Arf  m- 
Ixrrg  the  forces  of  Spain.  The  latter  was  killed,  and  was  interred  with  bis  young 
antagonist,  Adolpb,  in  the  neighbouring  convent  of  Heiltger  See.  D'Arembcrg  wti 
a  nobleman  of  mucb  merit,  and  his  loss  was  regretted  by  friends  and  foes.  The  affair 
of  Winschoten  was  an  echavffowrSe  of  little  consequence,  further  than  as  an  auspirioui 
commencement  of  the  contest.  The  Spaniards  obtained  soon  afterwards  sanguina^ 
revenge  in  tlie  Imttle  of  Jemmingen,  where  Louis  was  totally  defeated  by  Alva. 

I  Louis,  second  only  to  his  brother  in  hid  aahieveroents  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
By  the  surprise  of  Mona,  in  1572,  he  diverted  Alva  from  marching  upon  Holland, 
which  country,  encouraged  by  the  casual  successes  of  the  Water  Gueuses,  had  just 
thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  must  hare  fallen  an  easy  victim.  He  endured  a  long  siegf, 
and  obtained  a  brilliant  capitulation,  and  before  Mons  had  surrendered,  Holland  wti 
in  a  state  of  organized  resistance  not  to  be  suppressed  by  force  of  arms.  No  single 
exploit  contributed  so  palpably  to  the  great  final  result  of  the  war  as  this  apparently 
rush  but  well-planned  enterprise  of  Louis.  He  fell  in  1574^  at  the  battle  of  Mock, 
near  Nimeguen,  together  with  his  brother  Henry,  and  Duke  Christopher  of  the 
Palatinate.  The  manner  of  their  deaths  was  never  ascertained,  and  their  bodies 
were  nevrr  recognised. 

§  The  Boyzots,  Charles  and  Louis.  The  latter  was  illustrtous  for  the  principal 
of  the  naval  victories,  by  which,  early  in  the  contest,  the  supremacy  of  the  northero 
seas  was  wrested  from  Spain.  He  also  conducted  the  memorable  enterprise  for 
raising  the  fiiege  of  Leyden,  which  was  effected  by  inundating  the  snrroiinding 
country.  His  brother  was.less  distinguished  in  the  field,  but  waa  much  employed 
in  diplomatic  affairs  of  moment  by  Orange.    Tliey  both  h\l  in  battle^  nearly  at  the 
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Gained  when  upon  the  leaguerSog  Spaniards'  lair 
Heaven  loosed  its  storms,  and  poured  its  waters  down. 

And  the  pale  inmates  of  that  hungered  town. 
Girt  with  the  rural  wreath  his  victor  brow, 

Who  bade  the  barrier-bursting  waters  drown 
The  Spaniards'  lines,  and  urged  his  saviour  prow 
Where  cattle  late  had  grazed,  and  peasants  drove  the  plough. 

There  eager  Treslong*  stands,  the  first  who  launched 

Hia  country's  cradled  freedom  on  the  tide. 
And  with  the  pleasant  balm  of  vengance  staunched 

Her  gaping  wounds,  when  Alva's  kinsman  cried  f 
In  vain  for  mercy.    While  the  tyrant's  pride. 

Humbled  by  those  he  scoffSed  at  in  his  hour 
Of  brief  success,  saw  the  Sea-Beggar  ride 

The  enfranchised  Meuse,  and  the  black  standard  lour. 
The  patriot  pirate's  flag,  from  conquered  Flushing's  tower. 

These  were  the  men,  unshaken  to  the  last, 

No  danger  daunted,  no  defeat  could  quell ; 
They  spent  no  fruitless  sorrow  for  the  past, 

Though  Leyden  trembled,  and  though  Haarlem  fell. 
They  bade  the  lisping  voice  of  freedom  swell. 

Till  with  recover'd  strength  she  leam'd  to  fling 
Back  on  its  savage  source  Uie  murderer's  yell 

O'er  Egmont  raised,  until  their  bigot  King 
Shook  in  Segovia's  shades  to  hear  its  echoes  nng. 

Then,  ye,' despair  not,  whom  the  artillery's  wrath 

Has  spared  for  fields  perchance  to  come.    Your  sires 
With  their  approving  smile  pursue  your  path. 

Leave  then,  without  a  sigh,  the  slave  who  hires 
The  sword  he  could  not  wield,  to  quench  the  fires 

He  dared  not  light,  with  trembling  step  to  thread 
The  maze  of  ruin,  'mid  the  funeral  pyres 

Of  your  brave  comrades.    Reckless  let  him  tread,*^ 
Such  conqueror's  step  as  his  cannot  molest  the  dead. 


same  time,  in  1575,  and  in  the  eame  scene  of  action,  the  province  of  Zealand.  Ciiarlea 
was  killed  in  opposing  the  Spanish  invasion  of  the  isle  of  Schonweii.  Louis  was 
drowned  in  an  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  Zierickzee,  besieged  by  the  Spaniards. 

*  John  of  B!oif,  named  Treslong,  author  and  prime  agent  in  the  capture  of  the 
Brill,  in  1572,  by  the  Water  Gueuses.  This  exploit  originated  rnthir  in  the  accident 
of  weather,  which  had  driven  the  Gueuses,  baniahed  from  the  ports  of  England  by 
Elizabeth,  into  the  mouth  of  the  IV|euze,  than  in  any  previous  de.*>ign  of  the  free- 
booters. It  was  the  signal  for  insurrection  in  Holland,  which,  »ince  the  repeated 
fiiilurea  of  Orange  in  the  field,  had  remained  in  complete  subjection  to  Spain. 

f  Paciotto  mentioned  above.  He  was  employed  at  FluShing^in  the  construction 
of  a  citadel  similar  to  that  erected  at  Antwerp,  and,  arriving  at  the  moment  when 
the  eity,  following  the  example  of  the  Brill,  bad  just  surrendered  to  the  insurgents, 
under  Treslong,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  led  to  instant  execution.  He  prayed 
bard  for  mercy,  or,  at  least,  for  a  less  ignominious  death  than  that  of  the  gallows,  but 
a  brother  of  his  captor  bad  fallen  on  the  scaffold  by  Alva's  order,  and  it  was  known 
that  Paciotto  was  the  favourite,  if  not  the  near  relation,  of  the  tyrattt.  He  was 
hanged. 


8IQ  Song  of  the  Water  Qumee*  \fUf% 

SONG  OF  THB  WATBR  OUXDSB.* 

Thb  beggars'  band  that  walks  the  land 

May  roam  the  dale  and  lea. 
But  freer  ttill  from  man's  command 

Are  those  that  walk  the  sea. 
The  landsman  sues ;  but  to  refuse 

He  leaves  the  rich  man  free. 
But  none  deny  the  Water  Gueuse^ 

The  Beggar  of  the  Sea ! 

Nor  corny  nor  grain,  has  he  the  pain 

To  purchase  or  to  til]» 
And  Spanish  churls  their  wines  must  drain 

The  Beggar's  flask  to  fill. 
His  robes  are  roli'd  with  many  a  fold 

Of  canvass  white  and  fine ; 
His  wallet  is  the  good  ship's  hold. 

His  staff  the  mast  of  pine. 

By  land  the  brave,  foul  fortune's  slave. 

May  meet,  by  her  decree. 
The  headsman's  stroke^  the  traitor's  grave 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree  i 
But  ne'er  to  kneel  before  that  steel 

Shall  be  the  Gueuse's  lot, 
Or  writhing  in  mid  air  to  feel 

The  sufibcating  knot. 

If  foes  prevail,  not  ours  to  quail 

Or  sue  for  grace  to  Spain ; 
Our  ensign  to  the  mast  we  nail 

And  fire  the  powderwtraln, 
Nor  ours  to  rest  in  earth  unblest 

Or  rot  beneath  the  turf. 
Old  Ocean  takes  us  to  his  breast, 

And  wraps  us  in  his  surf. 

And  now  to  trowl  one  lusty  bowl 

Before  we  mount  the  wave. 
Here's  rest  to  gallant  Egmont's  f  aoul. 

Health  to  the  living  brave  I 
While  conauest's  fame  gilds  Nassau's  name,-* 

That  leader  of  the  free,— 
No  chain  can  bind,  no  threat  can  tame, 

The  Beggar  of  the  sea  I 


*  When  the  Dutch  flnt  revolted  against  the  yoke  of  Spain,  the  conrtiera  at  Bros, 
iele  called  them,  in  contempt,  "  Dee  Guenx  " — beggars.  These  inenrgeDte,  like  tli« 
Eoundheadi  in  England,  and  SantcuhUes  in  France,  accepted  the  nickname  as  a  titl« 
of  honour ;  the  maritime  insurgents  called  themselves  Leg  Gueux  de  jftfrr,  Sea-brggers ! 

t  On  a  temporary  success  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Count  of 
Egmont,  the  patriot  leaders,  debated  what  they  personally  should  do.  The  Priofr, 
vrho  had  no  faith  in  Spanish  mercy,  resolved  to  emigrate ;,  Egmont  resolved  to  star. 
On  parting,  the  Count  said,  "  AdieUj  Prince  sans  terre,**  Nassau  rejoined,  **  Adiev, 
Comtt  sans  tile,''      The  Prince  judged  rightly.     Egmont  was  brought  to  the  block ! 
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Tbs  highest  civilisation   of  the 
world  is  produced  by  labour  in- 
structed by  Icnowledge.     We  take 
the  word  from  the  great  appHcadons 
of  human  strength  and  slcill  to  fa- 
shion or  brinff  into  service  the  gross 
substances  of  material  nature.    But 
we  must  extend  its  acceptation  to 
comprehend    all    exertion   of  the 
powers  of  action  with  which  we  are 
endowed.  If  it  is  labour  to  till,  and  to 
build,  the  worlc  of  the  artist  who 
produces  on  the  canvass,  or  from  the 
marble,  the  delicate  forms  of  beauty, 
is  labour  also.    And  AOt  this  only, 
of  which  the  products  are  material- 
ly embodied  and  visible,  but  the  pa- 
tientandsilentmeditation  of  thephuo- 
Bopher,and  the  legislator,  the  thought 
which  discovers  Uie  laws  that  govern 
the  operations  of  nature,  or  imagines 
those  necessaiT  to  rule  the  actions 
of  men,  must  bear  the  same  deno- 
mination.   These  are  all  exertions 
of  the  personal  powers  of  the  humui 
being,  directed  to  an  end :  an  end 
suggested  by  his  wimts  and  desires, 
whether  tiiose  wants  be  of  his  bodily 
frame,  connected  with  its  preservSF 
tion,  of  tiie  frame  of  the  social  body, 
connected  witii  the  same  object— 
those  desires  of  the  senses  satisfied 
witii  material  products,  or  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  craving  for  **  an- 
gels' food." 

Whether  then  we  look  to  the  high- 
est or  lowest  condition  of  human  Iffe, 
we  know  of  no  other  fund  from  which 
its  necessaries  and  conveniences  are 
derived  but  labour.    In  the  one  case 
the  labour  itself  is  painfully  visible, 
and  obtruded  upon  our  eyes,  in  the 
same  unvarying  severity ;  while  the 
products,  at  once  scanty  and  perish- 
able, are  scarcely  apparent  to  the 
visitors  who  chance  to  touch  on  those 
remote  coasts,  and  who  leave  tiiem 
almost  in  ignorance  of  the  means  by 
which  the  nation  prolongs  its  mise- 
rable e^tistence.  In  the  other,  the  la- 
bour is  often  invisible,  or  when  not 
so,  appears  under  such  modifications 
and  transformations  of  an  endless 
and  multifarious  machinery,  that  we 
think  not  of  the  toil  of  the  human 
labourers,  but  of  the  wonderful  com- 
mand which  they  have  «dned  for 

their  ova  purpones  oyer  &e  procea^ 


ses  of  nature,  while  on  all  sides  arise 
stupendous  and  enduring  works  with 
whidi  we  have  been  always  so  fa- 
miliar, that  they  seem  to  us  almost 
self-created  in  their  magnificence. 
The  spirit  of  labour,  keen  and  sleep- 
less, is  at  work  day  and  night,  and 
human  beings  here,  too,  are  toiling 
perhaps  but  for  scanty  bread.  Here, 
too,  amid  all  this  splendid  outward 
shew,  there  is  care,  fear,  anxiety,  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  disease,  hastening  on 
to  death  under  the  heat  of  forge  or 
furnace,  more  fatal  than  the  sun- 
stroke or  the  blast  of  the  desert,  for  . 
it  is  still  from  that  same  great  fund, 
Labour,  that  congregated  myriads  are 
seeking  to  derive  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,— necessaries 
and  conveniences  the  same  in  kind 
still  as  to  the  dwellers  on  those  in- 
hospitable shores,  for  it  is  still  the 
same  great  animal  appetites  which 
desire  them,  but  along  with  those 
appetites  are  now  rioting  or  raging  a 
whole  host  of  passions  to  that  other 
condition  whollv  unknown,  that  have 
pressed  into  their  service  all  the 
powers  of  intellect,  and  that  bound- 
less by  their  very  being,  shall  never 
be  at  rest  while  imagination   can 
dream  of  new  luxuries,  or  genius 
devise  new  schemes  by  which  those 
luxuries  may  be  prodigally  poured 
into  the  insatiate  bosom  of  beings, 
who,  in  the  pride  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  by  which  they  have  sub- 
jected the  Idngdoms  of  nature  to  their 
dominion,  would  fain  believe  them- 
selves to  be  littie  less  than  gods  upon 
this  eartii ! 

In  this  complicated  and  various 
scene  of  things,  we  are  led  to  enquire 
into  the  principle  of  that  extraordi- 
nary power  wnich  we  find  to  have 
been  developed.  We  find  in  society 
thus  completed  in  its  constitution, 
an  intricacy  of  structure  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  us  to  follow  out 
—a  mighty  whole,  harmoniously  ad- 
justed, of  innumerable  dissimilar 
parts.  What  is  the  principle  that 
Dinds  together  in  useful  and  perfect 
union  tiiese  dissimilar  parts  ?  It  is 
the  same  which  has  imparted  to  labour, 
once  rude  and  feeble,  its  marvellous 
matured  powers ;  the  separation  of 

tii9  iiffWM  works  of  sodetj  from 
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one  another,  the  resolution  of  every 
work  into  the  manifold  disUnct  pro- 
ceases  of  which  it  is  the  aggregate, 
and  the  distribution  to  the  different 
members  of  the  society  of  these  se- 
veral works,  or  of  these  dissevered 
portions  of  its  complex  works,  thus 
to  each  allotting  his  peculiar  office ; 
but  under  such  a  law  of  universal 
mutusd  interchange,  that  the  part  ta- 
ken by  each  is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
and  the  separate  but  not  independent 
task  which  he  discharges,  becomes 
his  concurrent  contribution  to  the 
common  undertaking  for  the  com- 
mon good* 

It  is  into  the  heart  of  this  system 
that  we  must  look,  before  we  can  be 
qualified  to  understand  what  legisla- 
tive wisdom  and  humanity  mav  be 
able  to  do  for  the  well-beinff  of  the 
vast  multitudes  of  our  bretnren  by 
wh<^e  labour  it  is  kept  in  life.  Its 
pulsations  must  be  frequently  felt 
and  counted--but  that  is  not  enough; 
medical,  which  in  this  case  is  moral, 
science,  must  study  the  causes  of 
hedth  and  disease ;  and  the  anti- 
dotes and  remedies  which  are  thus 
discovered,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  apply.  True  that  there  is  danger 
of  adopting  the  advice  of  quacks 
pretenaing  to  be  physicians ;  but  so 
is  there  at  every  bedside  in  hall  or 
hovel. 

In  contemplating  such  a  vast  and 
complicated  system  as  that  by  which 
the  wealth  of  this  country  has  been 
created  and  is  upheld,  intellect  and 
imagination  are  alike  impressed  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  and 
elated  by  the  idea  of  a  self-workins; 
mighty  machine.  It  is  beautiful — it 
is  noble — wheel  within  whe^l  are  dl 
instinct  with  spirit — and  by  attempt- 
ing to  interfere  in  any  way  with  its 
operations,  it  is  said  you  will  but 
disorder  or  impede  their  natural  and 
inevitable  play,  which  depends  on 
principles  beyond  your  control,  and 
rejoices  in  perfect  freedom.  Let  it 
alone.  Should  evils  sometimes  shew 
themselves  so  as  to  afflict  your  eyes, 
they  will  soon  cure  themselves;  and 
after  a  period  of  suffering,  which  bv 
striving  to  shorten,  legislation  will 
be  sure  to  prolong,  all  will  be  well 
again,  ahd  transient  miseries  for- 
gotten by  the  wakins;  worky- day- 
world,  like  a  success&n  of  idle  and 
ugly  dreams. 

All  this  IS  yery  fina  talking^but 


we  do  not  find  that  it  has  msde  mufb 
permanent  impression  on  the  public 
mind  in  any  Christian  land.  An  en- 
lightened humanity  regards  such 
doctrine  at  best  with  suspicion^-siid 
places  more  faith  in  the  simple  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  sense  and  religion, 
than  in  the  elaborate  deductioiis  cf 
a  science  of  which  Uie  very  element! 
are  yet  unascertained,  and  are  seen 
floating  about  in  a  chaos  of  incon- 
sistences, contradictions;  and  repul- 
sions, to  the  doubt  and  dismay  even 
of  its  most  erudite  doctors,  who  are 
now,  to  the  sore  discredit  of  phiJo- 
sophv,  buffeting  each  other,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  quarrel  amoi^  the 
inmates  of  a  blind  asylum. 

Of  this  science  one  of  the  most  into- 
lerant and  intolerable  dogmas  is — or 
was — that  there  must,  on  no  account, 
be  any  Legal  Provision  for  the  Poor. 
To  doubt  or  deny  that  dogma,  was 
by  the  self-dubbed  doctors  held  suf- 
ficient proof  that  you  were  a  fool. 
They  gid  not  mince  the  matter — 
fool  was  the  word — and  they  hinted 
bedlam.    Poor's  laws  inevitably  led 
—they  said — ^to  all  kinds  of  imprc- 
vidence  and  profligacy — to  the  de- 
struction of  capital,  and  of  produc- 
tive labour— and  to  a  frightful  in- 
crease of  pauper  population,  that 
would  in  no  long  time,  like  aplague  of 
locusts,  devour  up  the  land.  A  Com- 
mittee  of  the   National  Assembly, 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state 
of  the  poor  of  France,  described  tiie 
poor's  Jaws  as  La  Plate  polUique  la 
plus  devorante  de  VAngleterre:  and 
Englishmen  in  thousands  re-echoed 
the  calumny  of  that  odious  oracle, 
while  England  by  the  might  of  her 
war-sinews  was  heroically  and  suc- 
cessfully fighting  against  France  in 
the  cause  of  Freedom.    That  loath- 
some lie  was  told  in  italics  in  almost 
every  treatise  on  Political  Economy 
—and  sworn  to  be  the  truth.    The 
eye  was  forced  to  look  at  it  in  Mal- 
thus — Ricardo  made  it  bis  own  by 
adoption — ^and  M'Culloch,  of  course, 
transferred  it  to  his  pages,  and  sa- 
vagely thrust  it  down  your  throat. 
The  pack  followed  their  leadars  in 
full  cry — far  from  tuneable;   and 
cross-bred  cur  and  mangy  mongrel 
were  all  rabidly  running  down  the 
Poor. 

But  here  at  least  there  has  been  a 
reaction.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
seasops  the  aubscrfptipn-padc  hai 
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been    dwindling  away— the   head  knows,  by  Dr  Burns,  in  his  History 

huntsman  is  dead— he  who  was  next  of  the  poor's  laws— from  that  his- 

in   rank  seems  to  have  retired  from  tory— from  Young's    Farmer   Let- 

the  field  in  chagrin  or  rheumatism—  ters— from  his  Political  Arithmelic 

and  one  of  the  noisiest  whippers-in  —from  Mr  Grave's  speech  in  the 

has  turned  his  spavined  hack  out  to  House    of  Commons,    I8th    ApriJ, 

grass,   and  got  mounted  on  a  new  1773— and  from  Brown's  AgHcultu- 

hobby  for  a  different  pursuit  by  the  ral  Survey  of  the  West  Ridini?  of 

Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Yorkshire,  1 799.    All  these  authori- 

In    his   examination  before    the  ties  were  patent  to  all  men ;  yet,  had 

Select   Committee  of  1830,  on  the  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  Mr  M*-  in  the  University  of  London   re- 

Culloch  said  that  **  he  was  inclined  mained  in  ignorance  of  them  all  up 

to  modify  the  opinion  he  had  given  to  the  year  1825 1    Nor  had  he  the 

before  the  Irish  Committee  in  1825 ;  candour  to  tell  the  Committee,  that 

thathehadthenexpressedhimselfas  between  the  1825  and   1830  (and 

hostile  to  the  introduction  of  poor's  long  before  it)  one  and  all  of  those 

laws  into  Ireland,  supposing  that  it  authorltiog  had  been  brousrht  for- 

would  be  impossible  so  to  manage  ward,  and  insisted  on  with  irreat  abi- 

them  but  that  they  would  be  pemi-  lity,  by  many  writers  in  our  best  pe- 

cious ;   but  that   farther  reflection  riodical  works,  reviews,  magazines, 

upon  their  operation  in  England,  as  newspapers,  and  innumerable  pam- 

far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  phlets. 

it  from  studying  their  history,  had  For  many  years  past,  we,  ourselves, 
convinced  him  that  that  opinion  was  in  concert  with  other  abler  writers, 
notwellfounded,andthatpoor'slaws  have,  on  those  authorities,  and  by 
may  be  administered  so  as  to  be  reasonings  that  needed  not  their  sup- 
made  productive  of  good  rather  than  port,  defended  the  principles  of  the 
of  evil."  Mr  Rice  seems  not  to  have  English  poor's  laws ;  and  Mr  M'Cul- 
relished  this  change  of  opinion  in  loch,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Po- 
Peter,  and  tries  somewhat  spitefully  litical  Economy,  (1830,)  makes  use 
to  puzzle  him  on  his  paradox  about  of  all  the  arguments  (see  especially 
abseateeism ;  but  he  is  no  match  in  our  December  Number  for  1828)  we 
his  Limerick  gloves,  for  the  stal-  have  repeatedly  employed,  with  an 
wart  Gallowegian.  In  the  first  part  air  of  the  most  ludicrous  pomposity, 
of  Mr  M'Culloch's  very  sensible  as  if  he  were  promulgating  some 
evidence,  he  freely  makes  an  admis-  novel  truths  that  had  escaped  all 
Bion  of  the  most  extraordinary  igno-  other  optics  but  his  own,  and  were 
ranee  up  to  the  1825,  that  ever  be-  flashed,  for  the  first  time,  by  his 
clouded  the  understanding  of  a  man  genius  for  discovery,  upon  a  startled 
of  common  information,  on  the  most  world. 

important  subject  within  the  range  The  views  we  have  so  long  and  so 

of  his  own  science.    Yet,  in  that  earnestly  advocated,  were  plain  to  all 

uiler  darkness  of  that  long  night,  capacities,  not  blinded  or  distorted 

had  he  been  preaching  to  the  people  by  that  obstinate  and  darkling  wil- 

of  England  against  the  poor's  law,  as  fulness  which  is  generated  by  addle- 

if  its  operation  had  lain  before  him  tion  to  some  narrow  and  exclusive 

in  a  blaze  of  light     He  had  not,  all  creed.  Who,  unless  he  shuts  his  eyes 

that  while,  studied  those  •*  contem-  and  his  ears,  can  hinder  himself  from 

porary  writers  of  authority,  who  had  seeing  that,  in  a  country  like  England, 

the  best  means  of  forming  an  accu-  great  numbers  of  labourers  must  be 

rate  estimate  as  to  the  operation  of  often  out  of  employment  ?     Who 

the  poor's  laws  in  England,  in  which  knows  not  that  our  manufacturing  la« 

they  state  that   those   laws   have  hour  depends  in  a  great  degree  for 

tended  to  decrease  the  number  ofcot*  employment  on  foreign  markets,  in 

%«,  to  lessen  the  amount  ofpopula-  which  the  demand  is  for  ever  fluctu- 

^  and  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages:'  ating  ?  Who  knows  not  that,  in  every 

He  then  refers  the  Committee  to  ex-  manufacture,  there  is  a  tendency  to 

tracts  from  the  Britannia  Languens,  outrun  consumption  ?  There  cannot, 

published  in  1 680,  from  Alcock's  Ob-  according  to   Say,   be  a  universal 

•crvations  on  thejioor's  laws,  1752,  glut    Be  it  soj  but  particular  gluts 

»  pamphlet,  quoted,  as  all  the  world  do  the  business ;  apd  thousands  an4 
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tens  of  thousanda  are  ever  and  aD<Hi  aj^oing,  time  spent  in  colleetliig  them, 
thrown  out  of  bread.  And  who  does  time  spent  in  settlinfi"  how  tliej  are 
not  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  to  bo  distribuled,  and  .time  spent  in 
foresee  such  changes  and  reversals,  giving  the  relief.  During  all  toe  time 
which  often  happen  HX  of  a  sud-  made  up  of  these  timee,  multitodn 
den,  as  if  in  very  spite  of  the  most  are  sufferingthe  pangs  of  hanger,  and 
confident  and  contrary  predictions  ?  all  the  moral  evils — worse  than  phy- 
Who  does  not  know,  that  to  say  that  sical  —  incident  to  such  iadlgeace 
workmen  thus  flung  out  of  one  em-  angrily  agape  for  the  stinted^ana  un« 
ployment  may  find  it  in  another,  is  certain,  ana  tardy  alms.  And  in  what 
contrary  to  the  universally  admitted  spirit  are  they  given  ?  Too  ofieo 
principles  of  the  division  of  labour,  sullenly— grud^^ingly —  compUunine- 
and  of  the  distribution  of  capital  ?  ly;  and  sometimes  the  supplies,  if 
Could  the  manv  thousands  or  silk-  not  exhausted,  are  stopt  at  toe  very 
weavers  and  throwsters,  who,  in  point  perhaps  of  salvation;  and  cha- 
1 825*6,  were  reduced  to  destitution,  rity  itself  cheated  out  of  its  bleeaiif 
find  support  to  life  by  change  of  and  its  reward, 
place  or  of  employment  ?  Or  the  Is  this  the  j>est  and  wiaeat  uray  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ma-  preserve  the  national  character  from 
nufacturing  Ubourers  in  1826,  who  degradation  under  the  pfreaanre  of 
lookedltice  ghostsfrom  thegrave  ?  Mr  deep  distress  ?  What  is  thia  but  beg- 
M'Culloch  might — must  have  known  gary  ?  But  relief  given  to  au^  sm- 
all this — long  before  the  1830 ;  yet  ferers  by  the  law  of  die  land  la  not 
then  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  he  alms.  We  shall  not  say  a  ajUable 
said, "  In  the  first  place  it  may  l>e  ob-  here  about  riffht  It  is  the  law — aad 
served  that,  owing  to  changes  of  fa*  that  is  enouan,  under  such  circum* 
shion,  to  the  miscalculation  of  produ-  stances  surely,  to  jusUfy  the  giving 
cers  and  merchants,  those  engf^ed  in  and  the  taking — and^to  render,  too, 
manufacturing  employments  are  ne«>  both  effectual  for  the  end  wblch  is 
cessarily  exposed  to  many  vicissi*  righteous  as  the  means,  and  acknow- 
tudes;  and  when  their  number  is  so  lodged  to  be  so  by  all  trae  English 
very  great,  as  in  this  country,  it  is  hearts. 

quiU  essential  that  a  resource  should  Mr  Barton  is  a  man  of  that  cha> 

be  provided  for  their  support  in  pe-  racter — and  in  his  Enquiry  into  the 

riods  of  adversity."  Causes  of  the  Depreciation  of  Afpricul- 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  effects  tural  Labour,  expresses  eendmenu 

of  poor*s  laws,  good  or  bad,  here  are  which  never  can  be  obsolete  in  a 

multitudes  of  (lonestand  hard- work*  Christian  land, 

ing  men,  with  their  wives  and  child*  *  It  is  to  be  remembered,*'  says 

ren,  during  seasons  of  frequent  re-  Mr  Barton,  '*  that  even  those  who 

currence,  inevitably  deprived  of  the  most  strongly  assert  the  impolicy 

means  of  life  by  the  operation  of  and  injurious  tendency  of  our  poor's 

causes  inherent  in  the  system  of  in*  laws,  admit  that  causes  wholly  ua- 

ternational  trade.    The  poor's  laws  connected  with  these  lawa  do,  st 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  produc-  times,  depress  the  condition  of  the 

tion  of  such  misery ;  but  they  have  labourer.    Poor  families  are  often 

every  thing   to  do  with  its  relief,  thrown  into  a  state  of  severe  neees- 

How  else  can  such  poor  be  saved  sity  by  long- continued  illness  or  ua- 

from  starvation  ?    You  dare  not  say  avoidable  misfortunes,  from  which 

that  they  should  support  themselves  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 

on  their  savings — and  at  the  same  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  deeeat 

time  call  yourself  a  Christian.    Will  competence,  if  not  supported  by  ex- 
you  then — and  others  like  you-— and'  traneous  means.    It  is  well  known, 

we  grant  that  you  are  an  average  too,  that  a  general  rise  in  the  price 

human  being  of  the  economical  class  of  commodities  is  seldom  inunedi- 

--come  forward  instantly  to  provide  ately  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  wages 

them  with  susteutation  ?    No.    It  is  of  country  labour.   In  the  meantime, 

pleasanter  to  employ  your  pen  than  great  suffering  must  be  endured  by 

your  purse.    Yet  you,  and  others  the  whole  class  of  peasantnr,  if  no 

such  as  you,  will  8ubscribe--and  your  legislative  provision  existed  for  their 

subscriptions  will  be  of  use— of  much  relief;  and  when  sucha  rise  of  prices 

nse*-atter  time  spent  in  setting  them  goea  on  gradually  iacreaaing  for  a 
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series  of  years,  as  Bometimes  hap- 
pens, the  suffering  resulting  from  it 
uu8t  be  proportionally  prolonged. 
The  question  at  issue  is  simply  tois : 
v^hether  that  suffering  be  circulated 
;o  cherish  habits  of  sober  and  self- 
leoyiae  prudence,  or  to  eenerate  a 
ipirit  of  careless  desperat&n  ? 

*' During  these  periods  of  extra- 
ordinary privation,  the  labourer,  if 
lot  effectually  relieved,  would  im- 
)erceptibly  lose  that  taste  for  order, 
lecency,  and  cleanliness,  which  had 
>een  gradually  formed  and  accumu* 
ated,  in  better  times,  by  the  insen- 
iible  operation  of  habit  and  example. 
\.nd  no  strength  of  argument,  no 
brce  of  authority,  could  again  instil 
nto  the  minds  of  a  new  generation, 
growing  up  under  more  prosperous 
nrcumstances,  the  sentiments  and 
astes  thus  blighted  and  destroyed  by 
be  cold  breath  of  penury.  Every  re- 
;um  of  temporary  distress  would,' 
herefore,  vitiate  tho  feelings  and 
o  wer  the  sensibilities  of  the  labour- 
Dg  classes.  Tho  little  progress  of 
mprovement  made  in  happier  times 
vould  be  lost  and  forgotten.  If  we 
iv^ard  off  a  few  of  the  bitterest  blasts 
>f  calamity,  the  sacred  flame  may  be 
cept  alive  till  the  tempest  be  past; 
)ut  if  once  ^xtinguishea,  how  hard  is 
be  task  of  rekindling  it  in  minds 
ong  inured  to  degradation  and 
wretchedness  P' 

We  said,  a  little  way  back,  that  no 
nan  calling  himself  a  Christian  could 
lare  to  amrm,  that  all  persons  be- 
onging  to  the  labouring  classes  in 
Bogland,  were  in  duty  bound  to  lay 
>y,  out  of  their  wages,  in  good  or 
noderate  times,  enough  to  support 
beir  families  in  all  vicissitudes, 
.vitbout  assistance  from  the  State. 
VIr  Sadler  illustrates,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  the  gross  injustice  of  such 
L  demand  on  the  working  classes, 
ind  its  gross  folly  too— seeing  the 
ronsequences  that  would  inevitably 
^DBue  from  such  doctrine  being  car- 
led  into  practice.  The  wages  of  la- 
>our  have  a  constant  tendency  to  ac- 
rommodate  themselves  to  the  actual 
iverage  expenses  of  those  rendering 
t.  Therefore,the  proposal  to  the  work- 
ng  claases  that  they  shpuld  dimi- 
lisb  their  daily  expenditure  in  order 
;o  save  money,  would  only  have  the 
effect,  if  attended  to  universally,  of  di- 
ninidiing  tiie  remuneration  of  their 
abour  precisely  In  the  same  pro- 


portion as  they  had  dimuiished  their 
comforts — the  fact  being,  that  no« 
thing  but  the  spur  of  necessity  oc- 
casions the  bulk  of  mankind  to 
labour  at  all,  and  they  onlv  labour 
up  to  their  necessity.  Nothing, 
therefore,  he  truly  says,  can  be  less 
philosophical  than  the  idea  of  mi^ 
king  the  whole  of  the  labouring 
classes  hoarders  of  money ;  merito- 
rious instances  of  it  do  occur,  it 
is  true ;  but  they  exist  only  as  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  to  render  them  gene- 
ral, were  it  possible,  would  obvious- 
ly defeat  the  intended  purpose,  and 
derange  the  whole  social  system. 
Take  the  numbers  of  the  class  in 
question  a<i  low  as  you  can,  and  make 
the  diminution  in  their  daily  expen- 
diture as  little  as  is  contistent  with 
the  plan  proposed,  and  it  will  be  in- 
stantly seen,  that  if  this  disinterested 
recommendation  could  be  carried  in- 
to effect,  a  single  year  would  throw 
millions  out  of  employment,  and 
consequently  out  of  bread,  and  irre- 
trievably ruin  the  finances  of  the 
country. 

Mr  Sadler  deals  well  with  the  au- 
dacious doctrine  of  the  hard-heart- 
ed, that  the  poor  should  be  compel- 
led so  to  lay  up  against  a  time  of 
sickness  or  distress,  or  loss  of  em- 
ployment, or,  lastly,  old  age,  as  not 
to  burden  the  public;  or  that  they 
should  otherwise  be  left  to  their 
fate.  It  is  Indeed  shocking  to  tmuK 
how  people,  sitting  in  easy-chairs  at 
blazing  firesides,  and  tables  cove^*^'' 
with  wine  and  walnuts,  will  belch 
out  opinions  on  the  duties  of  the 
poor.  Sinecurists  —  pensioners  — 
sleeping  partners  in  wealthy  con- 
cerns—  fat  and  nearly  fatuous  elder 
sons  who  have  been  providentially 
born  to  breeches  which  they  nerer 
could  have  bought — are  all— so  they 
dream — uncompromising  opponents 
of  poor's  laws.  Buthow  stands  it  with 
the  upper  classes  —  ay,  with  the 
rich  ?  Are  there  no  poor's  laws  for  the 
opulent?  '*Do  any  of  the  political 
economists,"  asks  Mr  Sadler,  **  who 
make  it  to  the  poor,  address  it  to  the 
other  and  higher  orders  of  society, 
where  its  adoption  would  be  far  more 
reasonable,  practicable,  and  just? 
Have  any  of  the  political  economists^ 
who  have  uttered  such  vehement 
things  against  poverty  in  this  particu- 
lar, held  forth  that  the  Ministers,  the 
Chancellors,  the  Judges,  and  all  oilier 
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Rervantsof  the  Crown;— that  all  pub- 
lic officers,  civil,  military,  or  naval;— > 
that  all  Bishops  and  ministers  of  the 
Church,  of  all  orders  and  degrees; 
1  say,  have  they  proposed,  when  the 
health  of  these  fails,  or  they  have 
advanced  far  in  years,  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  fully  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  their  several  callings, 
that  they  should  at  once  resign  them, 
and  give  up  their  emoluments  with- 
out any  equivalent,  half-pay,  pension, 
superannuated  allowance,  or  con- 
sioeration  whatsoever?  Yet  most 
of  these  have  private  fortunes, 
many  of  them  ample  ones ;  while  the 
bounty  of  the  country,  in  the  mean- 
time, enables  them  to  put  the  eaviag 
plan  into  executioo,  without^  in 
many  instancei<,  sacri Being  an  iota 
of  their  personal  comforts.  But,  no : 
it  is  held  quite  proper  that  many  of 
these  should  be  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  entire  incomes  till 
.  death,  and  that,  under  one  denomi- 
nation or  another,  nearly  all  tlie  rest 
should  have  retiring  allowances, 
amounting,  on  the  whole,  few  as 
their  numbers  comparatively  are,  to 
millions.  Da  pr atari;  da  deinde 
tribuno,  as  of  old;  but  that  the 
wretched  should  receive  any  thing,— 
that  the  poor  worn-out  hind,  who 
has  bad  the  misfortune  to  survive 
his  strength,  should  have  a  morsel  of 
the  produce  of  those  fields  which 
h?  has  tilled  for  half  a  century, — or 
that  the  cripple  who  has  been  maim- 
ed ia  some  of  the  boasted  manufac- 
tories of  the  country,  should  be  al- 
lowed a  few  daily  pence  at  the  pub- 
lic cost; — this  is  the  grievance,  ac- 
cording to  our  politicafeconomists  T' 
We  nave  been  speaking  hitherto 
chiefly  of  a  legal  provision  fur  the 
poor — not  impotent  —  but  thrown 
out  of  employoient — and  we  have 
but  touched,  as  it  were,  on  argu- 
ments that  of  themselves  leap  up  ir- 
resistibly to  establish  the  sacredand 
saving  power  of  jsuch  institution,  at 
once  merciful  and  just.  We  have 
said  little,  except  by  necessary  im- 
plication, of  the  impotent  poor;  and, 
in  truth,  when  the  whole  subject  is 
rightly  viewed,  there  is  no  such 
distinction.  For  it  has  been  well 
said  by  Mr  James  Butler  Bryan,  we 
believe,  and  after  him  by  Mr  Poulett 
Scrope,  that  forty-eight  hours  of 
want  may  reduce  the  strongest  la- 
bourer in  the  prime  of  lif«  to  the 


condition  of  a  bed-ridden  pauper. 
Many  thousand  able-bodiea  men, 
willing  to  work,  may  thus,  in  a  abort 
time,  oecome  feeble  wretches,  un- 
able to  withdraw  the  point  of  a  pick- 
axe from  the  tenacious  claj,  or  to 
drive  it  into  the  hard  gravel.  But 
adopting  the  ordinary  distinctioii, 
what  say  you  to  depriving  or  with- 
holding from  the  sick,  lame,  blind, 
palsied,  aged  pauper,  all  aaaistasce 
but  what  voluntary  charity  shall  af- 
ford ?  Certainly  these  are  the  very 
persons  whom  voluntary  contribu- 
tions will  most  relieve ;  and  therf- 
fore,  for  them  a  compulsory  pruvi- 
sion  (as  it  is  called)  must,  to  all  who 
are  for  abolishing  it,  be  worst  of  aJl, 
because  most  opposed  to  the  natu- 
ral operation  of  the  best  Bentiments 
of  the  human  heart.  But  here  vre 
meet,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
with  the  strangest  inconsistenciei 
and  contradictions  in  the  creed  of 
charity.  Many  who  will  not  that  the 
law  should  afford  any  relief  to  people 
dying  of  hunger  from  being  throii-n 
out  of  employment,  are  afraid  to  ex- 
clude from  its  protecting  care  the 
cripple  and  the  blind  ;  and  they  ap- 
prove of  that  Christian  clause  in  the 
43  of  Elizabeth,  which  says,  they  and 
others  in  circumstances  equally  ca- 
lamitous shall  not  be  suffiered  to 
perish.  Others  are  for  exciudiof 
even  such  helpless  beings  from  the 
protection  of  a  poor's  law,  but  thef 
are  well-disposed  towards  charitable 
institutions,  such  as  infirmaries,  dis- 
pensaries, and  asylums.  There  is  an 
essential  distinction,  they  say,  be- 
tween want  and  disease,  and  the  m- 
stitutions  to  relieve  them ;  but  ihpy 
have  wofully  failed  in  establishing  It 
Legal  and  compulsory  provisions 
for  the  relief  of^  want,  they  argue, 
multiply  their  objects — those  for  the 
relief  of  disease  diminish  theirs; 
taking  foreranted  the  very  point  in 
dispute !  But  grant  even  that  it  were 
BO,  would  that  be  a  good  Christian 
reason  against  relieving  want?  Here 
are  fifty  men,  women,  and  cbildreo, 
dying  of  want.  They  are  saved  from 
starvation,  and  ten  more  are  thereby 
broughton  the  poor's  list,  who  other- 
wise might  or  might  not  have  been 
able  to  support  themselves?  Must 
we,  because  tliat  may  happen,  or 
does  happen,  suffer  the  fifty  to  shift 
for  themselves,  to  suffer  aJl  the 
miseriet  of  indigence-^becavse,  if 
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Tve  do  relieve  ihem,  the  fiftj  may  because  of  the  contradictions  and  in* 

become  sixty,  and  we  shall  have  to  consistencies  that  are  heard  clashing 

assist  them  all?  Weak  and  worth*  in  the  creed  of  the  political  econo- 

less  persons  there  always  will  be  to  mists.  Undoubtedly  Mr  Malthus  did 

apply  for  relief  from  all  charities,  once  hold  such  opinions — whatever 

public  and   private,   voluntary    or  he  may  do  now — as  are  here  subjec- 

compulsory ;  such  is  human  nature ;  ted  to  these  indignant  strictures ;  and 

but  the  evil  must  be  put  up  with,  and  so  did  Mr  M'Culloch — very  nearly  so 

guarded  aeainst  to  the  best  of  our  — though  he  has  had  the  ^ood  sense 

Eower  ana  prudence ;  we  must  not  and    feeling  to  abjure   them;   and 
e  deterred  from  doing  our  duty  to  sorry  are  we  to  be  forced  to  believe 
the  honest  indigent  from  fear — even  that  they  are  the  opinions  of  Miss 
if  well-grounded — of  too  often  being  Martineau — ^a  lady  whom,  in  spite  of 
thereby  brought  under  the  necessity  such  aberrations,    we    regard  with 
of  comprehending  along  with  them  admiration  and  respect.    Alms-hou- 
DOt  a  few  of  the  vile  and   base,  ses,  lying-in4]08pitals,  dispensaries. 
People  will  not  break  their  legs,  or  and  private  charity,  are  tiot  equal  ob- 
put  out  their  eyes  to  get  into  an  in-  jects  of  dislike  to  all  the  sect ;  but 
lirmary,  therefore  build  infirmaries ;  they  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  impossible 
but  people  will  sometimes  be  lazy  to  defend  them  on  any  principles  not 
and  proEieate,  trusting  to  a  poor's  impugned  equally  by  all  the  sect  in 
law,  therefore  let  there  be  no  poor's  their  discussion  of  the  question  of 
laws  I  And  that  passes  for  sound  logic  Poor's  Laws, 
with  men   of  science!  for   sound  It  has  been  said  by  the  present 
charity  with  the  humane !  Bishop  of  Landaff,  then  the  Princi« 
Mr  Scrope  expresses  himself  very  pal  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  his 
strongly,  on  this  point,  against  the  celebrated  letter  to  Mr  Feel,  *'  that 
PolitK^al  Economists.  **  They  would  the  fundamental  error  of  the  poor's 
refuse,"    he  says,   *'  aught  -  to  the  laws  is  the  confusion  of  moral  duty 
poor  which  can  for  an  instant  of  time  with  the  task  of  legislation.  That  what 
stand  between  them  and  that  utter  all  individuals  ought  to  do,  it  is  the 
destitution  which    is   expected  to  business  of  the  laws  to  make  them 
teach  tiiem  to  keep  their  numbers  do,  is  a  very  plausible  position,  and 
within  the  demand  for  their  labour,  has  actually  been  adopted  by  some 
and  which,  at  all  events,  would  kill  of  our  ablest  and  most  virtuous  men. 
them  off  down  to  the  desirable  limit.  But  nothing  in  reality  is  more  falla- 
Alms-houses,  lying-in-hospitals,  dis-  cious,nothing  less  congruous  with  the 
pensaries,  private  charity,  are  all  to  nature  of  man,  and  with  that  state  of 
this  sect  equal  objects  of  dislike."  discipline  and  trial  which  his  pre- 
**  But  their  abhorrence  is  reserved  sent  existence  is  clearly  designed  to 
for  a  poor's  law,  for  any  law  which  be.    In  the  first  place,  it  destroys 
should  secure  a  home,  employment,  the  very  essence,  not  only  of  benevo- 
and  security  from  absolute  starvation  lence,  but  of  all  virtue,  to  make  it 
to  the  well-disposed  natives  of  this  compulsory ;  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
wealthy  land.    Even  in  England  it  is  perly,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
to  them  intolerable.     'Abolish  it,'  An  action,  to  be  virtuous,  must  be  vo- 
they  say,  *  and  all  will  be  well.    Let  luntary.   It  requires  a  living  agent  to 
there  be  no  resource  for  the  sick,  give  it  birth.    If  we  attempt  to  trans- 
the  maimed,  the  aged,  the  orphan,  plant  it  from  our  own  bosoms  to  the 
and  the  destitute, but  mendicancy.  Do  laws,  it  withers  and  dies.  The  error  is 
not,  however,  think  of  relieving  men-  fostered  by  the  promiscuous  appli- 
dicants  I  For  by  giving  to  one  beggar  cation  of  words  to  individuals  ana  to 
you  make  two.  Let  the  poor  muin-  tiie  laws,  which,  in  their  proper  ap- 
tain  the  poor  as  long  as  they  can  ;  plication,  belong  to  the  former  only, 
and  when  their  last  crust  has  been  We  talk  of  mild,  of  merciful,  of  be- 
shared  amongst  them,  let  all  starve  nevolent,  of  humane  laws.  The  pro- 
together.    This  will  teach  them  not  fessed  object  of  such  laws  is  to  do 
to  marry,  until  the  rich  want  more  ser-  what  mild,  and  merciful,  and  bene- 
vantsJ  "  volent  men  are  disposed  to  do.    But 
This,  at  first  sight,  seems  rather  an  even  to  suppose  them  capable  of  ef- 
overstatement.    But,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  fecting  this— yet  the  humanity  is  lost, 
VOI4,  xx^iii.  NO.  ccvin.  8  o 
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as  soon  fta  the  act  proceeds  from  a  meats,  and  the  office  of  one  Imman 

dead  letter,  not  from  the  spontaneous  faculty   has    been  awkwardly  and 

impulse  of  the  individual.    And,  in  mischieyously  transferred    to    an- 

fact,  this  endeavour  to  invest  the  other." 

laws  with  the  office  of  humanity,  With  all  respect  due  to  such  end- 
inconsistent  and  impracticable  as  it  nent  and  excellent  men,  we  demur  to 
is,  when  attempted  from  the  purest  such  reasonings  as  these,  and  venture 
motives,  does  m  reality  often  origi-  to  deny  that  there  is  in  our  moral 
nate  from  an  imperfect*  sense  of  nature  such  a  distinction  aa  thia  be- 
moral  obligation,  and  a  low  degree  tween  the  virtues  of  Justice  and  Be- 
of  benevolence  in  men  themselves,  nevolence — such  distinction  as  this 
Absurd  as  the  thought  is,  when  ex-  between  their  respective  provincet 
pressed  in  words,  man  would  be  in  the  world  of  active  duties.  Grant 
virtuous,  be  humane,  be  charitable,  that  compassion — sympathy  with  ba- 
by proxy.  This,  however,  not  only  man  sufl^rinffs  and  sorrows — ^is  the 
the  divine  purpose  and  the  declared  principle  which  provides  the  minis- 
end  of  our  being,  but  common  sense  trations  of  relief.  Even  an  instinctivt 
itself,  forbids.  To  throw  off  the  and  unreasoning  sympathy  in  some 
care  of  want,  and  disease,  and  mi-  measure  does  so ; 
sery,  upon  the  magistrate,  is  to  con-  „  tt-  •*  •  u  •*  •.  t* 
Tert  humanity  into  police,  and  reli-  «*'  P^^^  P^^«  «  «'  ^^^'^  «»*8^ 
gion  into  a  statute-book."  is  a  line  that  speaks  the  experience  of 

The  sentiments   in  this  passage  every  bosom.  But  a  wisely  instruct- 

seem,  in  the  following  one,  borrow-  ed  sympathy  becomes  an  almost  un- 

ed  and  translated  by  Dr  Chalmers.  impassioned   emotion,   if  we   may 

'*  The  error  of  aPoor's  Law  consists  venture  to  use  the  word  in  that  sense ; 

in  its  assigning  the  same  treatment  to  and  is  in  truth  common  Feeling,  or 

an  indeterminate,  which  is  proper  Sense,  or  Reason,  or  Conscience; 

only  to  a  determinate  virtue.    The  We  l^ow  and  feel  by  it  that  it  is 

virtue  of  humanity  ought  never  to  right  to  lighten  a  brother's  burden, 

have  been  legalized,  but  left  to  the  Charity  is  not  a  mere  humane  impulse, 

spontaneous  workings  of  man's  own  but  is  thoughtful,  and  has  regard 

willing  and  compassionate  nature,  to  many  contingencies  for  which  it 

Justice,  with  its  precise  boundary  would  provide.     This  "  fine,  aensi- 

and  well-defined  rights,  is  the  fit  bility  or  the  heart,"  strengthened  by 

subject  for  tiie  enactments  of  the  strong  reflection  of  the  mind,  meets 

statute-book,   but  nothing  can   be  with  its  ^  appropriate  objects,"  not 

more  hurtful  and  heterogeneous  than  in  "  one  province  of  human  affoirs,** 

thus  to  bring  the  terms  or  the  mini-  but  in  them  all — ^for  its  spirit  is  ''wide 

Btrations  of  oenevolence  under  the  and  general  as  the  casing  air."    The 

bidding  of  authority    *    •    «    *  more  we  Imow  of  human  afiairs,  the 

could  tiie  ministrations  of  relief  have  more  sadly  are  we  persuaded  that 

been  provided  by  law  and  justice,  **  its  appropriate  objects"  are  vciy 

tiien  compassion  may  have  been  dis-  numerous,  too  numerous  tO'  be  at  all 

pensed  with  as  a  superfluous  part  of  times  within  reach  of  our  individual 

the   human   constitution,    whereas  hands,  even  though  they  should  tie 

the  very  insertion  of  such  a  feeling  '*  open  as  day  to  melting  charity.** 

or  tendency  within  us,  is  proof  in  it-  But  with  most  of  us,  engrossed  as 

self,  of  a  something  separate  and  ad-  we  are  with  our  ovm  cares,  hands 

ditional  for  it  to  do ;  of  a  distinct  are  not  thus  benignantiy  open— we 

province   in  human  affairs,  within  too  often  shut  them<^and,  to  use  a 

which  this  fine  sensibility  of  tiie  heart  vulgar,  perhaps,  but  strong  expres- 

met  with  its  appropriate  objects,  and  sion,  become  close-fisted.  <>onsc]ous 

by  its  right  acquittal  of  them,  ful-  that  **  our  fine  sensibility"  is  exceed- 

filled  tiie  design  which  nature  had  ingly  liable  to   lose  its    edge  and 

in  so  endowing  us.    But  by  this  un-  temper,  we  do  what  we  can  to  pre- 

fortunate  transmutation, — this  meta-  serve  it  unimpaired,  either  by  too 

morphosis  of  a  thing  of  love  into  a  frequent  use,  or  by  desuetude,  and 

thing  of  law, — this  invasion  of  vir-  to  c^l  in  to  its  aid  general* rules  aad 

tue  beyond  its  own  proper  domain  maxims.   To  succour  the  distressed 

in  the   field  of  humanity,  nature  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be 

Jiasbeen  traversed  in  her  arrange-  under  the  influence  ofanyyexj  lively 
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compftMioD ;  for  we  are  acquainted    we  can  imagine  no  illuBtration  more 
wiUi  the  melancholf  constitution  of    serious  and  more  to  the  point.    If 
the  lower  world.    We  devise  plans    mutual  affection  between  a  young 
for  tiie  alleviation  of  sufferings  over    man  and  a  young  woman,  **  in  that 
whidh  it  is  unwise  to  weep,  because    distinct  province  of  human  affiurs^ 
it  is  idle ;  and  with  composure  and    where  the  fine  sensibility  of  the  heart 
complacency  we  leave  them  benefi-    has  met  with  its  appropriate  object^" 
cently  to  effect  our  benignant  pur-    be  cemented  by  marriage,  then  love 
poses  by  means  that  partflJ&e  of  our    and  law  are  congenial,  and  so  may 
own  prudence.    We  ao  so  on  many    they  be  when  leagued  to  lighten  the 
occasions — and  having  infused  the    distresses  of  others,  by  **  ministra- 
spirit  of  charity  into  our  scheme,  we    tion  of  relief."    What,  asks  Mr  Sadi 
allow  it  to  work.    Why  may  not  a    ler,  do  the  poor's  laws  form  **  but  a 
poor's  law,  providing  for  the  helpless    great  National  Club,  or,  as  our  Saxon 
whose  faces  we  never  saw,  be  of  this    ancestors  would  have  denominated 
gracious  kind  ?    Our  contributions    it,  a  Guild,  to  which  all  that  are  qua* 
to  a  public  fund  do  not  cease  sure-    lified  contribute  in  beludf  of  the  dis- 
ly  to  be  charitable,  because  our  mo-    tressed  members  ?" 
nies  are  not  given  out  of  our  own        We  do  then   most   cordially  go 
hand  to  the  same  poor  persons  whom    alonff  with  Mr  Davison  in  Uie  follow* 
otherwise  we  should  nave  directly    ing  beautiful  passage,  of  which  the 
relieved ;  nor  is  our  warm  benevo-    sentiments  run  dfi'ectly  counter  to 
lence   necessarily  transmuted   into    those  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  and 
cold  justice  by  being  united  on  prin-    Dr  Chalmers ;  and  perhaps  they  will 
ciple  with  that  ofourorethren,  and  the    find  favour  in  the  eyes  oi  many  who 
sum  distributed  upon  system  to  the    may  be  less  disposed  to  be  per« 
poor.  It  seems  to  us  a  strange  thing    suaded  by  any  thing  we  can  say. 
to  say  that  under  such  a  humane  law       "  The  humanity  which  it  was  de* 
as  this,    "compassion  may  be  dis-    signed  by  the  oridnal  text  of  the 
pensed  with  as  a  superfluous  part  of    main  statute  upon  tnis  subject,  to  in- 
the  human  constitution."  For  out  of    fuse  into  the  law  of  the  land,  is  a  me- 
that  very  compassion  has  arisen  the    morial  of  English  feeling,  which  has 
law,  and  to  that  very  compassion    a  right  to  be  Kept  inviolate ;  and  its 
that  law  makes  a  perpetual  but  not   just  praise  will  be  better  understood, 
importunate  appeu.  m  that  fund  the    when  it  comes  to  be  purified  from 
charities  of  the  nation  are  consolida-    the  mistake,  which  eitner  a  careless 
ted— and  the  hearts  of  the  humane    abusive  usage,  or  an  unpractised  and 
are  at  rest    The  law  was  notim-    Inexperienced  policy  in  the  extent  of 
posed  upon  the  people — ^they,  through    its  first  enactment,  may  have  com- 
the  wisdom  of  thetr  wisest,  sought  it    bined  with  it.  It  is  the  paffe  of  many 
for   themselves — ^nor,  when  left  to    in  a  book,  which  has  to  deal  much, 
their  own   feelings  and  their  own    of  necessity,  in  severer  things ;  and 
ludgmentB, have  the  people  ever  been    there  is  a  spirit  of  kindness  in  it^ 
impatient  of  the  burden.    Charities    particularly  fitted  to  recommend  the 
here  will  always  be  left  entirely  free    whole  authority  of  law,  as  a  system 
»  all  men — but  they  will  not  be    framed  for  the  well-being  of  its  sub- 
leglected  because  they  are  comparfr-   jects.    I  would  therefore  as  soon  see 
ively  few.    Should  they  sometimes    the  best  cladse  of  Magna  Chartaerased 
>e  neglected,  there  is  a  great  comfort    from  the  volume  or  our  liberties,  as 
n  the  knowledge  that  provision  has    this  primary  authentic  text  of  human 
)een  made  for  millions ;  and  with  the    legislation   from    our  statute-book, 
aw  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  wretch    And  if,  in  the  course  of  a  remote 
links  down  in  inanition  and  dies.'  'A    time,  the  establishments  of  liberty 
hiDg  of  law"  may  also  be  "  a  thine    and  of  humanity  which  we  now  pos« 
>f  love."  For  example — nmrriage.  U    sess  are  to  leave  us,  and  the  spirit  of 
9  surely  not  true  that  them  to  be  carried  to  other  lands,  I 

,T        -  ,         .  .^     -^  ,       trust  this  one  record  of  them  will 

I      ?  ^^^''^^  •lghtofhumantle%    survive,  and  that  charity,  by  law,  will 
(jir^d.  hi.  hght  wiogm  mod  in  a  moment    ^^  ^  fragment  of  English  history,  to 
^^^  be  preserved  wherever  the  succes- 

The  illustration  may  seem  scarcely    sion  of  our  constitution  or  religion 
erioua  enough  for  the  occasion.  But    shall  go.*' 
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Yes— cbarity  by  law.  Call  it  not 
on  that  account— in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term — compulsory.  Let 
us  remember  Wordsworth's  noble 
lines  to  Duty. 

**  Thoa  who  art  Libbett  and  Law  !" 

The  feeling  is  still  free.  It  is  suc- 
cincti  not  shackled— and  fitter  for 
service.  Without  fear  of  omission 
or  negligence,  charity  surveys  her 
domain.  She  has  a  seat,  and  a  scep- 
tre, and  subjects — and  her  power  is 
stiJ)le.  Christianity  itself  is  part  of 
the  law — ^yet  is  its  spirit  free  as  the 
breath  of  heaven. 

Benevolence  and  Justice  thus  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  humane  do  not 
feel  that  their  contributions  are  less 
Toluntary,  because  given  according 
to  enlightened  regulation;  the  cal- 
lous have  not  the  face  openly  to  com- 
plain, and  become  reconcUed  to  gi- 
Ting,  which,  if  not  under  such  volun- 
tary control,  they  would  evade;  and 
the  miser's  self,  with  heart  even  more 
withered  than  his  hand,  he  indeed  is 
forced  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the 
relief  of  those  necessities,  which 
others,  being  yet  human,  painfully 
endure,  but  which  in  him  are  a 
source  of  unnatural  and  diseased  en- 
joyment. 

Mr  Maltbus,  an  elegant  and  elo- 
quent writer,  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  "  forced  charity"  of  poor's  laws, 
which,  according  to  his  views,  leaves 
no  satisfactory  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  any 
very  beneficial  effect  on  the  heart 
and  affections,  that  **  voluntary  cha- 
rity, which  makes  itself  acquainted 
with  the  objects  which  it  relieves, 
which  seems  to  feel,  and  to  be  proud 
of  Uie  bond  that  unites  the  rich  with 
the  poor,  which  enters  into  their 
houses,  informs  itself  of  their  habits 
and  dispositions,  checks  the  hopes  of 
clamorous  and  obtrusive  poverty, 
with  no  other  recommendations  but 
rags,  and  encourages  with  adequate 
relief  the  silent  and  retiring  sufferer, 
labouring  under  unmerited  difficul- 
ties." We  say,  "Peace  be  to  such,  and 
to  their  slumbers  peace."  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  such  truly 
Christian  spirits  are  there  this  day  in 
England.  The  picture  is  beautiful,  and 
it  is  true.  Nor  do  they  who  act  thus 
grudge  the  poor's  rates.  Would  too 
that  all  who  do  pretend  to  follow  Mr 
Malthus,  were  convinced  like  him  of 


the  humanity  of  their  opinions.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them, 
if  not  compelled  to  do  it,  would  give 
nothing  to  the  poor.    They  are  not 
the  persons  who  would  plaj  the  part 
painted  in  that  captivating  picture. 
He  is  a  kind-hearted  man ;   but  ha 
disciples  are  in  general  scrubs.  Yon 
see  that  in  the  scurvy  shabbiness  of 
their  sneaking  sentences  irhich  it 
sickens  one's  stomach  to  read  aloud, 
and  sends  over  an  audience  one  uni- 
versal scunner,    Mr  Malthas  quotes 
with  high  admiration  a  passage  from 
Townsend,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  unjust.  **  Nothing 
in  nature  can  be  more  disgusting 
than  a  parish  pay-table,  attendant 
upon  which,  in  the  same  objects  of 
misery,  are  too  often  found  combined 
Mufff  gin,  rags,    vermin,  imsolencf, 
and  abusive  language  ;  nor  in  nature 
can  any  thing  be  more  beamiifwU  than, 
the  miid  complacencif  of  benevoiatecj 
hastening  to  the  humble  cottage  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  industry  and 
virtue,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe 
the  naked,  and  to  soothe  Uie  sorrows 
of  the  widow  with  her  tender  or- 
phans; nothing  can  be  more  plea- 
sing, unless  it  ^  their  sparkling  eyes, 
their  bursting  tears,  and  their  uplift- 
ed hands,  the  artless  expressions  of 
unfeigned  gratitude  for  unexpected 
favours." 

This  is  somewhat  too  sentimental 
— and  in  any  other  writer  but  a  Po- 
litical  Economist,  such  a  style  would 
meet  with  little  admiration.  Snuff 
is  not  disgusting  to  Mr  Coleridge  or 
Christopher  North ;  and  so  insignifi- 
cant a  pleasure  might  be  tolerated 
even  to  a  pauper.  Rage  are  often  more 
a  misfortune  than  a  sin — and  so  are 
vermin.  Gin,  and  insolence,  and 
abusive  language,  admit  of  no  de- 
fence ;  and  too  common  they  are  tt 
such  a  table.  Yet  with  proper  ma- 
nagement they  need  not  be  tliere; 
and  of  such  a  table,  under  proper 
management,  ought  here  to  hare 
been  the  picture.  For  how  pret* 
ty  the  interior  of  that  contrasted 
cottage,  and  how  attractive  its  in- 
mates I  No  snuff — ^no  rags — no  ver- 
min. Yet  in  many  thousand  cot- 
tages, had  poor's  laws  never  been  in 
England,  would  all  such  nauseous 
nuisances  have  been  plentifully  found. 
As  for  Scotland — let  the  good  Chri»' 
tians — male  and  female — ^who  pay 
charitable  visits  to  the  poor  in  the 
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auld  town  of  Edinburgh^  say  what  gate  it;  though  such  circumstances 

they  see  and  smell  in  many  of  those  may,  properly  enough,  be  taken  into 

abodes  of  wretchedness   and  sin.  due  consideration  in  its  ministration. 

Sauff,  tobacco,  rags,  vermin,  gin,  in-  It  is  placed  upon  a  very  different 

solence,  and  language  worse  than  basis — upon  human  suffering,  and 

abusive— enough  and  to  spare.  the  pleasure  of  God  that  it  should  be 

Heaven  forbid  we  should  even  relieved.  If  there  be  one  point  more 

seem  to  say  a  single  syllable  in  dis-  preeminently  clear  in  our  religion 

f^aragement  of  private  charities  I  But  than  another,  it  is  that  we  are  totally 
et    us  not  set  the    **  disgusting"  inhibited  from  making  merit  the  sole 
against  the  '*  beautiful."   'Twould  be  passport  to  our  mercy ;  the  founda- 
easy  to  do  so  with  far  more  power-  tion  of  the  modern  code.    Every 
ful  effect  than  Mr  Townsend.    'Tis  precept  touching  this  divine  virtue 
a  false  and  foolish  way  altogether  of  mstructs  us  to  the  contrary,  and  I 
trcsating  so  sad  a  subject  as  misery,  defy  those  who  hold  the  opposite 
Mrhether  merited  or  unmerited ;  and  notion  to  produce  one  in  their  fa- 
no  one  has  told  the  world  so  with  vour.    A  feeling  that  has  to  be  exci- 
inore  convincing  eloquence  than  Dr  ted   by  some  delicate  sentimental 
Chalmers.  touches,  some  Shandean  scene,  and 
Neither  is  it  difficult  to  paint  af-  is  to  be  under  the  guardianship  of 
fectiDg  pictures  of  virtuous  poverty,  worldly  policy,  may  be  the  virtue  of 
religiously  bearing  its  lot  m  unre-  political  economy;  but  this  fancy- 
lie  ved  and  uncomplaining  privacy,  charity  has  nothing  in  common  with 
and  in  humility,  not  pride,  unac-  that  disinterested,  devoted,  unbound- 
quainted  with  ^ms.    "  Verily,  they  ed  benevolence,  which,  as  TertuUian 
ahall^have  their  reward."  But  let  us,  says,  is  the  mark  and  brand  of  Chris- 
— *'  because  that  we  have  all  one  tianity.    Nor  must  I  omit  to  add 
human  heart" — beware  how  we  load  that,  agreeably  to  this  religion,  the 
-with  our  laudation  any  "  custom  of  feelings  of  the  poor  are  no  more  to 
the  country,"  that  would  cruelly  im-  be  insulted  in  relieving  them  than 
pose  such  endurance  on  the  virtu-  are  their  wants  to  be  neglected.  Mr 
ou8  poor.    A  sad  sight  it  is  to  the  Malthus  may,  indeed,  say,  that  '  de- 
eyeaofa  Christian,  some  aged  woman,  pendent  poverty  ought  to  be  held 
who  may  have  seen  perhaps  far  other  disgraceful;'   but  to  save  it  from 
days,  wasting  away  over  a  cup  of  that  dis^ace,  God  has  taken  poverty 
thin  tea  and  a  mouldy  crust    She  is  under  his  peculiar  protection,  and  it 
no  pauper — not  she  indeed — and  you  remains  so  connected,  in  every  form 
must  not  insult  her  with  your  alms,  of  religion,  throughout  the   earth. 
Yet,  had  the  '*  custom  of  the  coun-  <  Jesus  Christ*  (I  quote  from  Tillot- 
try,"  been  to  give  her — and  all  like  son)  *  chose  to  be  a  beggar,  that  we, 
her — a   claim — a   right  to  relief —  for  his  sake  might  not  despise  the 
would  it  not  have  been  far  better,  poor :'  or,  to  use  the  language  of  an- 
and  not  less  beautiful,  to  see  her  eat-  other   distinguished    prelate,   *  he 
!ng  her  loaf  of  Love  and  Law  ?  She  seems  studiously  to  have  bent  his 
had  not  needed  then  to  feel  the  whole  endeavours  to.  vindicate  the 
blush  of  shame  on  her  clayey  cheek ;  honour  of  depressed  humanity,  to 
for  what  she  ate  would  have  been  support  its  weakness,  to  countenance 
her  own  as  rightfully  as  any  veni-  its  wants,  to  ennoble  its  misery,  and 
eon-pasty  ever  was  theirs,  while  be-  to  dignify  its  disgrace.' " 
ing  devoured  by  the  members  of  the  But  have  not  the  poor's  laws  de- 
Political  Economy  Club  at  a  Gau-  graded— destroyed  the  English  cha- 
deamus.  racter  ?  Have  they  not  extirpated  aU 
And  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  manliness  and  independence  among 
again  quote  a  noble  passage  from  the  lower  classes,  and  produced  a 
Hr  Sadier.  pauper  population  of  unprincipled 
*'  In  closing  these  observations  up-  reprobates  and  coward  slaves  ?  Have 
on  the  sacred  right  of  the  poor  to  they  not  deadened  aU  charity  among 
relief,  as  further  confirmed  by  di-  the  higher  classes,  in  whose  barren 
vine  revelation,  I  must  remark  that  bosoms  now  lie  benumbed  and  palsy- 
this  title  does  not  rest  upon  the  foun-  stricken  in  hopeless  torpor,  all  those 
dation  of  individual  wortiihiess,  nor,  noble  and  generous  feelmgs  that  be- 
indeedy  does  personal  demerit  abro-  longed  of  old,  as  if  by  divine  rights 
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to  the  genflemen  of  England  ?  Have 
they  not  banded  by  antipathy,  in 
'^frowning  phalanxes,"  the  tillers  and 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  who,  in  mu« 
tual  abhorrence,  are  regarded  now 
as  implacable,  because  natural  ene- 
mies r  Has  not  la  plate  politique^  la 
phu  devoranie  de  VAngleterres  ate  like 
a  cancer  into  the  vitals  of  her  strength  ? 
And  is  not  poor,  wasted,  worn-out^ 
debilitated,  staggering,  and  faintinff 
England,  just  about  to  lie  down  ana 
die,  like  a  sheep  in  the  rot  behind  a 
atone  wall,  among  the  horrid  hop- 
ping and  croaking  of  ravens,  *'  saga- 
eious  of  their  quarry  from  afar  ?" 

So  she  may  seem  to  be  condition- 
ed, in  the  drunken  dreams  of  French 
▼anitv  and  impudence ;  and  we  re- 
member in  what  horror  those  pra- 
ting Parisian  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  came  over  to  see  our  Cholera, 
held  up  their  monkey  paws  at  the 
hideous  filth  and  poverty,  and  profli- 
ffacy  of  our  Town  Poor — ^bad  enough 
m  all  conscience,  we  allow,  in  too 
many  a  Sunderland.  But  the  Cho- 
lera, though  capricious,  took  a  dif« 
ferent  view  of  the  subject,  and  "  made 
lanes  through  largest  families"  in  the 
gay  city  of  the  Seine,  in  a  style  that 
established  its  preeminence  in  dirt 
and  disease  beyond  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  Strange  that,  with  a 
pauper  population,  England  could 
subsidise  the  whole  Continent— with 
armies  of  her  own  native  cowards 
drive  the  Flower  of  the  French,  with 
the  Bravest  of  the  Brave  at  their 
head,  helter-skelter  through  all  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Peninsula,  and  right 
over  the  Pyrenees.  How  came  the 
soil  of  England  to  be  cultivated  as 
we  now  behold  it,  by  the  lazy  and 
reluctant  hands  of  slaves?  To  be 
**  intersected  in  almost  every  spot  by 
a  close  network  of  communication, 
by  roads,  canals,  and  railroads?" 
To  be  more  glorious  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  her  enormous  mass  of  capital 
than  ever  was  Babylon  of  old,  with 
her  hanging  gardens  aslope  in  the 
sunshine,  and  towered  circumference 
of  lofty  walls,  on  which  many  cha^ 
riots  could  be  driven  abreast,  and 
then  abreast  gallop  through  her  hun- 
dred gates  ?  ••  Who  can  look  to  the 
immense  amount  of  the  public  and 
private  charities  of  England,  reach- 
ing certainly  to  upwards  of  a  million 
^year,  and  reassert  that  a  poor's  law 
'adens  spontaneous  charity  ?"  And 


how  dare  the  Seoteh  so  much  as  to 
utter  the  word  **  generoeity/'  wiUi 
the  example  of  the  EnglisSi  before 
their  eyes  ?  What  subscription  was 
ever  set  agoing  for  private  or  public 
purpose  in  Scotland,  tiiat  did  not, 
like  a  wounded  lizard,  drag  Its  abort 
length  along,  and  then,  suddenly 
stopping,  turn  over  on  its  back,  and 
die  in  the  dust? — ^We  are  a  worthy, 
and  a  rational,  and  no  very  immoral 
or  irreligious  race,  but  we  have  a 
better  right  to  pride  ourselves  on  our 
prudence  than  our  benevolence,  and 
the  whole  nation  doth  too  often  look 
like  a  School  of  Utilitarians.  **  Look 
at  Scotland"  is  still  our  cry — and 
England  does  look  at  her  often  with 
at  least  as  much  admiration  as  she 
deserves,  and  sometimes — ^it  must  be 
so — ^in  derision  of  her  huge  cheek- 
and-jaw-bones,  her  vulgar  drawl,  and 
her  insufferable  habits  of  raUodna- 
tion,  which  to  that  noble  race  b^  na- 
ture gifted  with  intuitions  of  the 
loftiest  truths  must,  in  their  mirth- 
ful moments,  afford  food  for  inextin- 
guishable laughter. 

But  we  dearly  love  Scotland — 
^  our  auld  respeckit  mither** — and 
dearly  doth  she   love   us; — so   let 
us  with  Mr  Sadler  take  a  look  at 
France.    He  finely  says, — **  When 
she  had  trampled  upon  the  rights  of 
property,  public  and  private,  and 
revelled  in  the  spoliation — had  put 
down  her  sacrea  institutions,  and 
filled  the  land  with  dismay  and  suf- 
fering, she  seized  upon  the  sacred 
funds  which  the  piety  of  preceding 
ages  had  accumulated  in  behalf  of 
suffering  humanity,  and  swept  away 
the  Itigint  of  the  Poor**  After  having 
seized  their  funds,  the  Comitide  Mat- 
dicite  recommended  no  other  mode 
of  provision;  and  how  is  Paris  at 
this  day  ?  Mr  Sadler  tells  us  how  she 
is.    **  The  « sore'  of  England,  if  her 
charity  must  be  so  denominated,  we 
know*.    Has,  then,  the  political  chi- 
rurgery  of  France  removed  from  that 
country  the  deformity  of  poverty  by 
their  rescissory  operation  r  Much  is 
said  about  the  pauperism  in  London ; 
let  us  compare  it  with  that  of  Paris, 
the  focus  of  the  fashionables,  and 
consequently    of    the    superfluous 
wealth  of  Europe;  and  then  let  us 
see  to  which  belongs  the  appellation 
of  this '  plde  la  plus  d6vorante.'  And 
to  end  all  disputes  on  the  point,  I 
will  t^ke  one  of  the  most  expensive 
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and  burdensome  years  England  has  the  conclusion  of  this  important  re- 
yet  experienced;  since  when,  not-  port  must  not  be  omitted ;  and  I  call 
mrlthatanding  the  *  absorbent'  system  the  particular  attention  of  those  to  it 
of  our  modem  quacics,  the  expenses  who  are  so  loud  in  their  admiration 
of  the  poor  have  very  considerably  of  the  proper  and  judicious  conduct 
diminianed;  and  if  large  sums  did  oftiie  French  committee  ef«iii0fiiiicif^, 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  rates,  in  rejecting  the  English  plaie  la  plus 
^rhich  are  in  reality  the  waffes  of  la-  devorante.    It  runs  thus : 
Ibour,  the  declension  would  appear  **  *  It  is  painful  to  terminate  this 
still  greater.  We  have  particulars  of  enumeration  of  the  relief  given  to 
the  year  1813  publishea.  In  the  year  the  indigent  of  the  capital,  by  the 
1811,  Uie  metropolis  contained  a  po-  observation,   that  her  streets,   her 
pulation  of  1,009,546  souls;  thatnum-  quays,  and  all  her  public  places,  are 
Der  was  doubtless  increased  in  1818,  Jilled  with  mendicants  P 
"when  there  were  35,593  persons  per-  **  These  are  distressing  statements, 
xnanently  relieved  in  and  out  of  the  and  there  is,  alas  I  no  room  to  hope 
several  workhouses,  and  75,31 0  occa-  they  are  exaggerations ;  they  receive 
slonally,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  melancholy  confirmation  by  the  sta- 
1 10,903,  and  involvmg  an  expense  of  tistics  of  mortality.  One-third  of  the 
L..5 1 7,1 8 1.    Turn  we  now  to  Paris,  dead  of  Paris  are  burie4  at  the  public 
In  the  twelve  arrondissements,  con-'  expense !" 

taining  in  1^3  a  population  of  7 1 3,966  The  statement  needs  no  confirm 

souls,  the  report  of  the  Bureaux  de  mation—  but  see  Dupin's  Secours 

Charity  sums  up  as  follows :  Publiquest  and  Degerando's  Visiteur 

domicaeott  antrement.         185,500  ^^^      ^  '*«  «'«;»'^'  *°  ^i  ^««? 

«  Papulation  deshfipluuxet  ho*.  ■«»^J.  ^«*  ^^^  "«»«nr  abound, 

Dioet.                                  61,500  ^'^^  there  are  no  means  of  rehefr* 

^                                          '  The  wisdom     ot'  the  gentlemen, 

187,000'  then,  whom  Mr  Malthus  eulogizes 
so  highly,  is  therefore  manifested. 
To  this  appalling  number  must  still  says  Mr  Sadler,  **  in  the  vast  ex- 
be  made  many  very  heavy  additions,  pense  which  is  now  entidled  upon 
such  as  enfans'trouves^  &c.  &c.    The  the  Government,  leaving  the  coun- 
expense  of  maintaining  these  I  hold  try  still  very  inadequately  relieved, 
to  be  far  the  least  important  part  of  and  swarming  from  one  end  to  the 
the  examination.     The  twelve  Bu-  other  with  mendicants." 
reaux  of  Charity,  it  appears,  distri-  Mr  Sadler  then  quotes  a  great 
buted  1,200,000  francs  in  money;  number  of  authorities  in  proof  that 
747,000  loaves  of  four  pounds  weight  mendicancy  is  the  alternative  of  ha- 
each ;  270,000  pounds  of  meat;  19,000  ving  no  poor's  laws — ^tiot  in  France 
ells  of  cloth;  7000  pairs  of  sabots,  alone— but  all  over  the  South  of 
1500  coverlets,  &c.    But  in  the  re-  Europe.       No  expense,   however 
port  from  which  I  am  quoting,  it  is  great,   no  establishment,  however 
added,  that  these  bureaux  form  a  part  magnificent,    seem  to  compensate 
only  of  the  public  benevolent  insti-  the  want  of  a  regularly  organized 
tutfons  of  Paris ;  then  follows  an  ac-  system  of  public  relief  for  the  poor, 
count  of  the  various  establishments.  He  then  turns  to  the  Netherlands ; 
the  numbers  received  into  which,  in-  and  finds  that  in  a  population  of 
dependentiy  of  schools,  amounts  to  5,721,724,  (Official  Report  made  to 
75,200 ;  most  of  these,  I  presume,  are  the    States-  General,    1 823,)    there 
included  in  the  61,500,  as  reported  to  were  but  about  two  thousand  men- 
be  in  the  hdpitaux  and  hospices.  The  dicants,   but  that  the  number  of 
report  of  the  Consul  general  des  Hd-  those  who  were  at  the  "  charge  pub- 
pitaux  (annee  1823)  states,  that  the  liq^ue,"  and  whom  we  should  dis- 
relief  afforded  to  the  indigent  popu-  damfully  call  paupers,   exclusive- 
lation  of  the  capital,  by  his  aomini-  ly,  both  of  the  "  atteliers  de  cha- 
stration,  amounted  to  3,300,000  francs,  rit^,"   whom  we  should  certainly 
of  whicJi  the  foundling  hospitals  ab-  class   with   them,    and    of    those 
sorbed  a  third.  As  to  the  private  cha-  who  receive  education  at  the  pub- 
ises distributed,  the  article  says,  lio    expense,    was     682,185,    or 
'onnepeutsavQ^Iemontant'  But  near  an  eighth-part  of  the  entim 
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population.  The  expenditure  was 
10,212,976  florins,  in  this  report 
the  Provinces  are  divided  into 
Southern  and  Northern,  the  latter 
includine  Old  Holland.  The  popu- 
lation or  the  nine  Northern  Pro- 
vinces was  2,148,839,  their  poor 
196^058 ;  and  on  them  was  expend- 
ed 5,955,080  florins— about  80  florins 
each  —  something  more  perhaps 
than  three  quarters  of  wheat,  at  the 
average  Amsterdam  prices  of  that 
year;  whereas  in  1818,  (he  had  not 
the  returns  for  the  same  year,)  the 
number  of  paupers  in  England  and 
Wales  was  971,918,  on  whom  was 
expended  L.6,679,657 ;  or  about  ten 
bushels  each,  not  half  of 'the  former 
quantity;  and  though  the  fall  of 
grain  has  since  increased  that  al- 
lowance, it  s'till  falls  far  short  of  that 
made  to  their  poor  by  the  Dutch. 
**  Here  then«"  says  Mr  Sadler  fine- 
ly, "  is  the  real  secret  of  the  ma^ 
oagement  of  the  poor  of  Holland ;  it 
is  not  that  she  has  an  extensive  fo- 
reign trade,  or  sends  forth  numerous 
colonial  emigrations,  or  that  she 
possesses  an  extremely  Unhealthy 
country  (these  are  the  reasons  of 
such  as  conceive  that  the  only  way 
to  cure  poverty  is  to  expel  or  desert 
it) :  no  .'those  who  live  at  the  pub- 
lic cost  are,  proportionably,  at  least 
as  numerous  as  are  such  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  generous  and  unwearied 
attention  to  wretchedness  and  dis- 
tress is  her  plan.  Perpetually  ac- 
cused of  selfishness,  where  is  gene- 
rosity like  this  to  be  found  i^ — of 
coldness,  where  does  the  flame  of 
Christian  charity  bum  with  sobrigbt 
and  so  steady  a  flame,  as  in  Hol- 
land ?  Possessed  of  a  narrow  un- 
tractable  territory,  and  an  un propi- 
tious climate,  loaded  with  taxes  and 
with  a  declining  trade ;  still  she  sets 
an  example  to  every  nation  upon 
earth;  which  speaks  as  loudly  as 
human  conduct  can,  Go  and  do  thou 
likewise  1 

"  I  will  close  these  remarks  on 
the  poor's  laws  of  Holland,  by  an 
anecdote  which,  to  me,  is  very  im- 
pressive, as  evincing  that  there  is 
something  in  the  very  nature  of  cha- 
rity that  strikes  those  hearts  that  are 
dead  to  every  other  duty,  and  which 
inspires  their  deepest  reverence 
even  where  it  fails  to  excite  their 
imitation.  '  When  the  Duke  of  Lo- 
therdal,  jeering  aboi^t  the  fate  of 


Holland,  then  threatened  by  Louis, 
and  basely  deserted  by  Charles  the 
Second,  said  that  oranges  would  be 
scarce  when  the  French  should  have 

Elundered  Amsterdam,  Charles,  who 
new  Holland  well,  as  a  resident 
there,  interrupted  his  mirth,  and,  for 
once  serious,  replied,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  God  will  preserve  Anuter- 
dam  from  being  destroyed,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  great  charity  they  have 
for  their  poor.' " 

For  twenty  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr  Malthus's  celebrated 
woik  in  1808,  the  country  had  been 
taught  to  regard  the  naUooal  chanty 
not  merely  as  a  vast  national  burden, 
but  as  a  growing  one,  threatening  to 
"  absorb'^  the  entire  property  of  the 
kingdom.  Mr  Malthus  asserted-^ 
most  absurdly — that  in  1808,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  population  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  pau- 
pers. Another  authority  told  us 
that  one-eighth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion supported  the  other  seven ;  and 
Mr  Malthus,  that  his  supposition  had 
been  nearly  realised  *'  of  eighteen 
shillings  in  the  pound !"  In  compa- 
rison with  such  a  system  of  evil  it 
was,  said  he,  justly  stated,  **  that  the 
national  debt,  with  all  its  nuignitude 
of  terror,  is  of  little  moment .'"  Mr 
Sadler  shews,  that  in  1803,  the  poor 
relieved  by  law  were  but  ane-thir' 
teenth  of  the  population ;  and  that  the 
actual  rate  (expended  on  the  poor) 
on  the  rack-rental  of  Englana  and 
Wales  was,  on  the  pound,  28.  Ijd! 
What  was  it  on  the  produce  of  the 
land?  Eighteen  farthings  ?  Eighteen 
half-pence  ?    Which  you  will. 

Mr  Sadler  next  enters  into  a  learn- 
ed and  luminous  enquiry,  to  ascer- 
tain whetlier,  since  that  period,  the 
poor's  rate  has  manifested  that  con- 
stant tendency  to  increase,  so  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  being  so  de* 
vorante — threatening  to  absorb  the 
whole  rental  and  property  of  the 
country.  We  cannot  accompany  him 
through  all  his  deUdls,  collected  with 
such  unerring  sagacity ;  but  we  can 
give  the  resiats  of  his  elaborate  in- 
vestigation. In  a  table,  constructed 
from  all  the  best  authorities,  which 
are  all  referred  to  in  a  note,  he  states, 
at  intervals,  from  1601  to  1827,  ^when 
that  was  possible,)  the  proportion  of 
the  poor  s  rate  to  the  revenue — to 
the  exports — and  to  the  national 
debt ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  paupers  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. William  Smith  O'Brien,,  Esq. 
M.P.,  we  observe,  prints  the  Table 
at  the  end  of  his  very  able  pamphlet 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
calling  it "  an  extremely  curious,  in- 
terestmg  table ;"  but  adding,  '*  al- 
though I  have  not  had  leisure  to  ex- 
amine the  accuracy  of  its  statements, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  its  conclusions."  Why, 
Mr  O'Brien  Would  need  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  leisure  "  to  examine  the 
accuracy  of  its  statements,"  for  they 
are  compiled  from  a  range  of  reading 
that  would  occupy  him  several  years. 
If  Mr  O'Brien  never  "  acquiesces  in 
the  accuracy  of  any  statement"  that 
he  has  not  with  his  own  ^ood  pair 
of  eyes  examined,  he  must  believe  in 
a  ain^ularjy  narrow  creed.  We  shall 
acquiesce  in  their  accuracy  till  their 
inaccuracy  has  been  shewn,  and  they 
have  now  been  before  the  public  for 
about  five  years.  The  poor's  rate  in 
isoi  was  to  the  revenue  as  10  to  30 
—in  1783  as  10  to  43— in  1825  as  10 
to  98 ;  at  those  periods  respectively, 
they  were  to  the  exports,  (1601  not 
given,)  as  10  to  43,  and  10  to  100 ;  to 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt  as 
10  to  38,  and  10  to  50 ;  while,  in 
1780,  the  paupers  were  to  the  popu- 
lation as  10  to  45,  and  in  1815  as  10 
to  120.  Mr  Sadler  has  thus  confirmed 
the  memorable  words  of  Sir  Frede- 
riclc  Morton  Eden,  written  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century—"  Great 
and  burdensome  as  the  poor's  rates 
may  appear,  from  the  returns  which 
were  made  to  Parliament  in  the  year 
1786,  and  from  the  more  recent  com- 
munications which  are  detailed  in 
my  second  volume,  the  rise  of  the 
poor's  rates  has  not  kept  pace  with 
other  branches  of  national  expendi- 
ture, or  even  with  our  increased 
ability  to  pay  them." 

Tlie  same  cheering  view  of  the 
subject  is  taken  by  an  able  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  (No.  Ixv.  p. 
454,)  who  says,  **  the  whole  of  the 
funds  now  actually  expended  on  the 
poor,  (even  if  we  include  in  this 
large  amount  the  very  large  propor- 
tion which  IS  now  paid  to  able-bo- 
died labourers,  and  which  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  constitutes  apart 
of  the  wages  of  labour,)  bears  a  much 
smaller  proportion  to  the  present  re- 
sources of  the  country,  than  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  contributions  rai- 


sed for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor^ 
bore  to  the  whole  of  its  wealth  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth."  And  the 
same  admission  is  made  by  Mr  Ikl'- 
Culloch.  Who  then  can  hesitate  to 
agree  with  the  author  of  "  Collec- 
tions relative  to  Systematic  Relief," 
**  that  it  will  be  found  a  certain 
truth,  that  the  charities  of  other 
countries  have  never,  at  any  period, 
been  so  conducted,  as  to  relieve  the 
poor,  of  an  equal  population,  so  ade- 
quately as  the  poor's  law,  with  less 
encouragement  of  idleness,  or  with 
better  stimulus  to  industry  ?" 

The  newspapers  are  all  filled,  at 
present,  with  extracts  from  the  **  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Information  received 
by  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  as 
to  the  administration  a^d  operation 
of  the  poor's  laws."  And  painful  in 
the  extreme  is  the  picture  therein 
given  of  the  pernicious  abuses— and, 
above  all,  of  one  abuse— that  have 
for  nearly  half  a  century  been  per- 
mitted to  vitiate  the  system.  Some 
editors  of  newspapers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  are 
therefore,  though  pained,  not  sur- 
prised by  these  narrations.  They 
are  merely  farther  evidence  of  the 
intensity  and  extent  of  evils  whose 
deep  and  wide  existence  has  been 
long  known  and  deplored,  and  against 
which  we  do  trust  some  decisive 
legislative  measures  will  speedily  be 
directed.  These  evils  have  under- 
gone scrutiny  in  no  fewer  than  seven 
Select  Parliamentary  Committees— 
those  on  the  poor's  laws  of  1817, 
1819, 1838,  and  1831 ;  on  Labourers' 
Wages  in  1824;  on  Emigration  in 
1826,  and  on  Criminal  Commitments 
in  1827 ;  they  have  been  exposed  in 
many  excellent  articles  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  during  these  dozen 
years;  many  pamphlets  have  been 
written  to  point  out  their  magnitude 
and  inveteracy,  of  which  perhaps  the 
ablest  and  most  instructive  is  Mr 
Brereton's ;  the  editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  has  charged  them  in 
a  hundred  columns ;  Mr  Sadler  ad- 
verted to  them  with  indignation  in 
his  Book  on  Ireland ;  Mr  M'Culloch 
has  lately  seen  that  almost  all  that 
has  ever  been  truly  urged  against 
the  poor's  laws,  has  been  urged 
against  this  sad  and  sore  abuse,  and 
has  ably  animadverted  on  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  in  his  Poli- 
tical Economy ;  Dr  Chalmers  has  a 
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long  and  eloquent  chapter  on  It  in 
his  Civil  Economy;  nor  bare  we 
been  wanting  in  zeal  in  our  efforts 
to  turn  attention  to  the  flagrant  and 
enormous  sin  that  has  stolen  into  a 
system  so  benignant  in  principle,  and 
BO  beneficent  in  rightpractice.  It  is 
time  now  that  the  Government  be 
up  and  doing,  that  it  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  twisting  the  neck 
or  the  monster,  fling  it  down  never 
to  recover  its  feet. 

The  evils  of  the  **  Allowance  Sys- 
tem," have  lonff  been  notorious  to 
the  whole  worla.  **  In  many  exten- 
sive districts,  [Quarteriy  Review, 
No.  66,]  a  plan  has  been  regularly 
organized  of  paving  labourers  a 
weekly  sum,  considerably  under  the 
fair  wages  of  labour,  and  giving 
those  who  are  married  an  allowance 
out  of  the  poor's  rates  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  their  families.  A  single 
man  thus  receives  less  for  his  work 
than  a  married  labourer ;  he  is  paid 
no  more  than  six  or  seven  shillines 
per  week,  while  his  married  neign- 
Dour  receires  fourteen  or  sixteen 
shillings ;  and  to  such  an  extent  does 
this  practice  prevail,  that  we  find  the 
magistrates  in  various  districts,  not 
only  conniving  at  the  system,  but  ac- 
tually establishing  a  regular  scale  of 
allowances  to  able-bodied  labourers, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  parish  funds." 
There  is  no  need  farther  to  explain 
the  nature  of  this  abuse ;  it  speaks 
for  itself;  and  no  doubt  is,  as  the 
admirable  writer  now  quoted  shows, 
an  iniquitous  scheme  devised  by  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  with 
the  view  of  shifting  from  their  own 
shoulders  a  considerable  part  of  the 
waffes  of  agricultural  labourers,  to 
beborne  by  others  who  do  not  em- 
ploy them ;  a  system,  not  only  grossly 
unjust  towards  the  manufacturers, 
tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  who  are 
assessed  to  the  poor's  rates,  but  most 
oppressive  to  tnat  race  of  small  far- 
mers, who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
members  of  their  own  families,  per- 
form all  the  regular  work  of  their 
farms,  obtaining  perhaps  some  trifling 
assistance  occasionally  in  the  time 
of  harvest.  All  these  small  occu- 
piers are  forced  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  payment  of  wages  earned 
by  labourers  employed  by  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours  I 

These  evils  are  shortly  and  ener« 
getically  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 


Select  Committee  on  Laboarers' 
Wages,  1 824 — that  the  employer  does 
not  obtain  eflScient  labour  frcmi  the 
labourers  whom  he  hires;  that  far- 
mers who  have  no  need  of  farm- 
labour,  are  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  work  done  for  others; 
and  that  a  surplus  population  ia  en« 
coursged,  so  that  the  supply  of  la« 
bour  is  by  no  means  regulated  bj  the 
demand,  and  parishes  are  burdened 
with  30, 40,  or  50  labourers,  for  whom 
they  can  find  no  employment,  and 
who  serve  to  depress  the  aituataon 
of  all  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
same  parish. 

**  We  will  marry,  and  70a  must 
Uin  ua." 

But  these  evils,  great  as  they  are, 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  havoc  made  by  this  iniquitous 
scheme  on  the  moral  liabita  of  the 
labourers  themselves— the  sobriety, 
steadiness,  and  honesty  of  the  men, 
the  chastiQr  (in  too  many  places  a  vir- 
tue nearly  extinguished)  of  the  wo« 
men. 

In  all  fair  and  honest  arrament  on 
the  poor's  laws  of  England  this  fotal 
abuse  must  be  exscinded  from  the 
question ;  for  it  Is  not  only  an  inirmc- 
tlon  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  letter  of 
the  law  of  Elizabeth,  and  before  1795 
it  had  hardly  an  existence ;  but  ha- 
ving so  long  prevailed,  diflicult,  alas ! 
will  it  be  to  correct  it  But  being 
brought  now  to  the  question  of  a 
poor^  law  for  Ireland,  can  we  allow 
for  a  moment  that  it  must  not  be  in- 
troduced, because  England,  however 
greatly  she  mav  have  been  benefited 
by  her  poor's  law  while  pracdce  re- 
mained true  to  principle,nas  suffered 
much  evil  since  that  ceased  to  be  the 
case?  "This  would  be  miserable 
lo^c.  Ireland  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  England  both 
in  good  and  in  evil.  The  system  to 
be  adopted  there  must  be  assimilated 
to  that  which  will  be  the  law  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
has  dealt  with  a  bold  hand  with  all 
this  miserable  abuse.  What  are  the 
immediate  objects  a  poor's  law  in 
Ireland  is  intended  to  secure  ?  They 
are  stated  in  a  few  words  by  Mr 
Scrope.  First,  The  productive  em* 
ployment  of  all  able-bodied  Irishmen 
who  cannot  find  work  for  them- 
selves ;  secondly.  The  relief  of  the 
sickf  maimedi  and  impotent^  who 
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have  neither  means  of  their  own,  nor 
relatiTes  capable  of  maiotalnine 
them;  thirdly.  The  suppression  or 
mendicancy  and  yagrancf .  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  attainment  of  such  most 
desirable  objects,  Mr  Scrope  strong- 
ly says,  that  a  broad  and  impassable 
line  be  drawn  between  relief  to  the 
im  potent  and  work  to  the  abl  e-  bodied. 
It  IS  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  two  main  objects  of  a  poor's  law, 
the  setting  to  work  the  unemployed, 
and  the  givine  food,  medicine,  or  mo- 
ney 'to  the  infirm,  should  be  kept 
as  distinct  as  possible.  The  confu- 
sion of  those  two  modes  of  relief,  and 
classes  of  paupers,  he  truly  says, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  abuses 
which  haTe  arisen  in  England,  and 
has  occasioned  both  a  wasteful 
extravagance  of  the  public  funds, 
and  the  demoralization  and  depres- 
sion of  the  able-bodied  labourer.  Mr 
Barrington,  even  Dr  Doyle,  and 
others,  suppose  that  the  poor's  law 
of  Elizabeth  goes  to  support  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  idleness,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public ;  whereas  its 
main  object  was  to  preyent  their 
being  supported  In  idleness  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  and  to  set 
them  to  work  to  earn  their  subsist- 
ence by  their  labour.  And  so  strong- 
ly impressed  is  Mr  Scrope  with  the 
necessaiT  connexion  in  nature  and 
society  between  the  repression  of 
mendicancy  and  vagrancy,  a  provision 
for  relieving  the  destitute,  and  for 
setting  to  work  the  unemployed  at 
the  public  expense  and  for  public 
objects,  that  he  cannot  tolerate  for 
an  instant  the  notion  of  confining  the 
law  of  relief  to  the  sick,  maimed,  and 
impotent,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
able-bodied,  who  cannot  find  work. 
And  on  this  he  shews  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  tffe  whole  question. 
As  for  O'Connell's  opinions,  to  which 
he  alludes,  tiie  unprincipled  agitator 
has  no  opinions  at  all  on  the  subject 
for  which  he  cares  a  straw.  Some 
years  ago,  when  Mr  M'CuUoch  paid 
a  short  visit  to  Ireland,  O'Connell 

Eublicly  used  such  language  about 
im  on  account  of  his  defence  of 
absenteeism,  and  his  abuse  of  poor's 
laws,  which  was  then  violent  in  the 
extreme,  that  we  remember  the  Edi- 
tor of  Uie  Scotsman  charging  the 
Irishman  with  an  intention  of  Insti- 
gatinff  Pftt  to  slay  Sawney,  and  bury 
bim  m  a  boj^.    We  all  know  the 


2uarrel  between  Dr  Doyle  and  O'- 
/onnell  about  a  poor's  law  for  Ire* 
land,  the  demagogue  having  incensed 
the  Doctor  by  his  fierce  opposition 
to  any  such  measure.  Not  long  ago, 
O'Connell,  as  Mr  Scrope  says,  de- 
clared himself  in  the  House  in  fa- 
vour of  a  poor's  law  for  the  sick  and 
impotent ;  and  he  has  since,  on  read-i 
ing  the  extracts  from  the  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Commission,  de- 
clared that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  poor's  law  at  all,  and  that  he 
will  not  suffer  the  Whigs  to  add  that 
to  all  the  other  curses  tney  have  in- 
flicted on  Ireland.  Before  the  7th  of 
May,  when  Mr  Richards,  we  believe, 
is  to  bring  the  subject  before  Par« 
liament,  he  will  probably  have  chan« 

ged  his  mind  for  the  fifth  time — and 
is  opinions  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  Mr  Stanley. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world,  with  eight 
millions  of  people  with  fine  natural 
endowments,  (nobody  denies  that,) 
which  yejt  we  cannot  think  of  with- 
out amazement  and  sorrow — such  is . 
the  distraction  and  destitution  that 
everywhere  meets  our  eyes.  That 
the  people  should  be  turbulent,  we 
can  understand,  for  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  believe,  with  our  good 
friends  the  Phrenologists,  that  the 
organs  of  Combativeness  and  De- 
structiveness  are  of  miraculous  mag- 
nitude in  the  Green  Isle.  But  that 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, should  be  perpetually  in  want 
.  of  sufiicient  food,  and  frequently  in 
a  state  of  absolute  starvation,  would 
transcend  belief,  if  we  did  not  some- 
times hear  them,  literally,  howling 
for  very  hunger.  And  this  state  of 
things  has  lasted  long ;  while  tlie  rich 
soil  that  is  traversed  by  innumerable 
ambulatory  human  scarecrows,  sends 
forth  corn  and  cattle,  to  the  value  of 
ever  so  manv  millions  of  money,  to 
be  devoured  by  the  inhabitants  of 
another  part  of  the  kingdom,  called 
Great  Britain,  whose  Government 
(one  and  the  same  with  its  own) 
looks  coolly  across  the  Channel,  and 
smiles  on  the  strange  scene  of  dis- 
ease, despair,  and  death. 

Here,  then,  is  a  pauper  population 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  nor  propaga- 
ted under  the  pernicious  excitement 
of  poor's  laws.  What  is  "  the  fine 
sensibility  of  the  heart"  doing  for 
their  behoof?  Which  is  in  the  more 
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flourishlDg  conditioo,  the  province  of 
Justice  or  of  Benevolence  ?  In  the 
province  of  Justice,  at  dead  of  night, 
amidst  the  mingled  howliogs  of  mur- 
derers and  shnekings  of  the  murder- 
ed, horrid  incremations  of  wood  and 
bone, thatch  and  flesh,  with  sudden  il- 
lumination shoot  roaring  up  the  black- 
ness of  heaven.  Or  at  day's  meridian, 
the  horseman  traveller,  or  gentleman 
in  his  gig,  or  clergyman  walking  on 
his  own  gravel-path  that  leads  trom 
house  to  garden,  sees  but  for  an  in- 
stant the  scowl  of  savage  faces,  ere 
bullet  has  pierced  or  stuce  or  stone 
battered  his  scull  in  upon  the  brain, 
and  spluttered  the  brain  all  over 
the  bloody  tramplings.  This  is  the 
province  of  what  fiacon  calls  wild 
Justice— of  Revenge.  In  the  Pro- 
vince of  tame  Justice,  in  every  coun- 
ty town,  and  in  many  a  town  be- 
side, you  see  men  with  haggard  fa- 
ces, but  unrepentant  hearts,  stand- 
ing side  by  side— -cousins  perhaps 
—or  brothers— or  a  father  and  his 
sons— on  platforms — ^with  nightcaps 
on  their  neads — ^and  halters  round 
their  necks — and  a  creature  like  a 
bear  reared  on  end— he  is  the  hang- 
man— and  you  hear  them  with  a  low 
suppressed  voice  muttering,  or  with 
a  loud  stormy  voice  showering,  cur- 
ses on  their  oppressors,  tl^rough  lips 
that,  ha  I  are  now  bitten  through 
in  the  death-agony,  for  the  drop  of 
the  scaffold  has  fallen  to  a  sudden 
storm  of  shrieks,  and  the  Whitefeet 
areswinffinj^  like  so  many  pendulums, 
— yet  a  little  while,  and  though  per- 
pendicular, motionless,  as  if  m  their 
coffins.  And  there  are  the  coffins. 
The  hangman  huddles  tbem  in — 
each  into  his  unrocking  cradle *-and 
carts  them  off,  within  a  bristle  of 
bayonets,  for  dissection.  For  eibbet- 
ing  is  out  of  fashion  now — the  law 
abolishing  it  was  retrospective — and 
on  the  church-tower  of  Naas  you 
miss  the  grinning  but  chap-fallen 
face  of  that  bold  rebel,  the  School- 
master. 

But  let  us  turn  from  such  spec- 
tacles to  the  pleasant  province  ot  be- 
nevolence. The  landowners  in  Ire- 
land we  have  seen  stated  at  eight 
thousand,  the  rental  at  nine  and  at 
twelve  millions;  that  paid  to  ab- 
sentees being  calculated  by  Mr  Bryan 
as  high  as  three  millions.  Some  ab- 
sentees cannothelp  themselves;  some 
may  be  pardoned  for  preferring  for 
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various  reasons  to  live  in  England ; 
and  not  a  few  behave  as  well  to  their 
country,  through  their  agents,  as  the 
case  will  permit.  But  absenteeism 
is  at  best  an  evil — ^at  the  vrorst,  a 
curse.  <<  What,"  asks  Mr  Sadler,**  most 
be  the  certain  consequence,  when 
those  whom  civil  institutions  hare 
placed  in  the  highest  rank,  and  in- 
vested with  the  most  extensive  influ- 
ence, totally  abandon  their  proper 
sphere,  and  desert  their  numerous 
and  degraded  dependents?  As  to 
wealth  being  accumulated  or  diffu- 
sed under  such  circuoistances,  the 
very  idea  is  preposterous.  There 
are  none  to  give  employment  to  those 
who,  in  an  advancing  state  of  society, 
are  liberated  from  the  lowest  drud- 
geries of  life ;  none  to  excite  ffenius, 
or  reward  merit,  none  to  confer  dig- 
nity and  elegance  on  society;  to  lead 
in  the  march  of  civilisation ;  to  dif- 
fuse knowledge  or  dispense  charity. 
That  state  of  society  which  has  \ 
tendency  to  separate  itself  into  two 
classes  only,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
has,  from  the  time  of  Bacon  down- 
wards, been  reprobated  by  ail  whose 
opinions  are  deserving  of  regard; 
but  that  in  which  poverty  constitutes 
the  sole  class,  is  stilt  more  pernicious 
and  unnatural.  And  thus  it  is  wher- 
ever absenteeism  universally  pre- 
vails ;  there  wealth  shuns  the  labour 
by  which  it  is  fed,  and  the  industry 
by  which  it  is  distinguished :  rigo- 
rously exacting  all  its  dues,  fancied 
or  real,  and  returning  none  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  as  truly,  though 
not  as  legallv,  owing;  carrying  off  the 
products  of  the  vintage  of  nature, 
even  to  the  very  gleanings,  to  a  ^ 
country,  and  leaving  the  refuse  to 
those  who  culUvate  the  soil  and  ex- 
press the  juice ;  muzzling  the  mouth 
of  the  ox  that  trea^eth  out  the  com, 
which  is  fed  with  the  husks,  and 
goaded  to  desperation. 

**  But  this  abandonment,  simply, 
is  not  all  with  which  absenteeism 
stands  charged.  It  substitutes,  for 
neglected  duties,  positive  wrongs  of 
the  deadliest  character.  Absent  in 
the  body,  it  is  indeed  ever  present  is 
the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Its  very  existence  implies  a  train  of 
evils,  which  have  been  for  centuries 
past  the  most  cruel  scourges  of  ihe 
country:  I  mean  the  underletting 
system.  Amongst  these  middlemen, 
as  they  are  called,  there  may  be>  and 
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no  doubt  are,  men  of  high  honour 
and  humanity ;  but  such  exceptious 
render  the  cruelty  and  extortion  of 
the  entire  class  the  more  conspicuous. 
The  sacred  bond  which  ought  to 
unite  the  superior  and  the  inferior, 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  is  broken : 
mere  mercenary  connexions  are  all 
that  remain,  a  thousand  of  which  may 
be  dissolved  at  once  without  costing 
a  Btnele  thought  This  is  a  system  of 
which  the  middlemen,  nay,  very  often 
many  subordinate  ranks  of  these  car- 
nivorse,  are  the  ministers,  whose  sole 
possible  motive  is  present  gain,  and 
whose  conduct  corresponds  with  it. 
The   experimental  labours  of  this 
class  are   highly  beneficial  to  the 
Trhole  body  of  landed  proprietors ; 
they  can  calculate  to  a  nicety  how 
much  and  how  long  a  little  culti- 
vator can  endure;   and  know  the 
precise  period  when  it  is  best  to 
*  drive  him.'      They  thus  not  only 
act  for  the  absentee,  but  are  a  sort 
of  pioneers  for  the  rest  of  the  land- 
lords^ and  by  constantly  exercising 
their    instruments    of    devastation, 
have  certainly  cleared  the  way  for 
those  enormously  high  rents,  which, 
to  the  great  discredit  of  too  many  of 
the  proprietors,  are  extorted  from 
the  suffering  peasantry  of  Ireland." 

When,  on  a  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  fever  creeps  like  a  mist  over 
the  land,  and  thousands  of  wasted 
wretches  are  seen  eating  grass  and 
seapweeds — do  the  absentees  hear 
of  the  famine  ?  We  fear  they  do.  In 
the  calamitous  summer  of  1822, a  sub- 
scription was  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  a  certain  district  by  the 
resident  country  landowners  and 
clergy — and  an  application  being 
made  to  the  absentee  proprietors, 
who  annually  subtracted  ^83,000, 
their  subscriptions  altogether  mount- 
ed to  eighty- three  pounds  J  So  much 
for  one  district  in  the  province  of  Be- 
nevolence. 

Among  the  resident  landowners 
of  Ireland  are  yery  many  excellent 
admirable  men ;  and  in  Ireland  there 
are  a  great  number  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions. But  let  us  take  a  glance 
at  its  multitudinous  beggary.  It  in- 
deed beggars  description.  Mr  Towns- 
end  was  disgusted,  not  without  rea- 
son, with  the  snuff,  rags,  and  vermin  of 
the  paupers  at  an  English  pay-table ; 
bat  we  venture  to  say,  they  were  all 
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shabby-fifenteel,  in  comparison  with 
the  rabble-rout  of  the  Gem  of  the  sea. 
Thousands  ou  thousands  are  as  nearly 
naked  as  indecency  and  indigence 
will  permit — and  the  covering  of  most 
of  them — whatever  it  be— is  certainly 
not  clothes.  A  beggar's  stock  of  trade 
is  of  course  a  vast  number  of  naked 
and  crying  children,  many  rendered 
miserable  and  deformed  to  excite 
compassion,  "  with  sores  and  ulcers, 
cultivated,  and  carefully  kept  from 
healing" — and  we  need  not  say,  that 
every  where  among  them  are  great 
numbers  of  able-bodied  persons  of 
the  most  vicious  character;  and  the 
more  vicious  they  are,  says  Dr  Doyle, 
the  more  effrontery  they  have,  and 
the  more  they  extort  from  the  chari- 
table and  humane.  Mr  Ensor,  who 
lives  at  Armagh,  and  is  wa.  enemy  to 
poor's  laws  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  for  we  cannot  detect  any 
in  hid  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, says  that  the  relief  given  by 
charity  in  ordinary  times  is  adequate 
to  the  existing  distress,  *'  and  far  more 
than  any  compulsory  relief  could 
effect."  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  a  good  sort.  On  going  into  the 
market-towns  and  fairs  in  that  part 
of  Ireland,  the  most  wretched  objects 
are  placed  on  the  road  side,  who 
seem  utterly  destitute  of  all  means 
of  support;  but  those  apparently 
miseraole  cripples  are  sometimes 
worth  more  than  half-a-guinea  a- 
day,  live  sumptuously,  and  get 
notoriously  drunk.  "  Were  poor's 
houses  to  be  built  for  the  reception 
of  such  inmates,"  he  says,  "  it  would 
be  necessary  to  chain  them,  if  in-  * 
differently  fed,  because  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly'well  fed  now."  "  They  af- 
ford," he  quaintly  adds,  **  the  great- 
est proof  of  the  profligacy  of  the 
charity  of  the  people," — in  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the 
Province  of  Benevolence. 

We  shall  desist  from  any  attempt 
to  describe  the  beggars  and  vagrants 
of  Ireland,  and  merely  ask  by  whom 
these  wretched  beings  are  kept  in 
life  ?  By  the  poor.  They  live  upon 
the  small  occupiers  of  land — on  the 
mere  cotteirs— on  all  who  have  a 
handful  of  meal  or  a  potato  to  spare. 
Thousands  of  them  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  robbers.  Thousands  on 
thousands  most  vicious— as  many 
more,  debased  by  such  contentment 
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as  belongs  to  the  inferior  creatures 
— «nd  innumerable,  no  doubt,  are 
the  real  objects  of  pit^^for  who 
shall  say,  that  though  not  so  silent 
and  retiring  as  Mr  Townsend*s  cot- 
tagers, they  have  not  been  visited 
by  "  unmerited"  distress  ? 

The  character  which  Dr  Doyle 
gives  of  the  farmers  who  chiefly 
support  their  paupers,  does  one's 
heart  good  to  read ;  their  feelings, 
—he  says  truly — are  of  the  best  de- 
scription. Though  paying  high  rents, 
they  plant  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
two,  sometimes  three  acres  of  pota- 
toes, which,  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, they  destine  for  the  support  of 
the  poor ;  and  he  has  seen  farmers 
holding  from  200  to  300  acres  of 
land,  distributing,  of  a  morning,  with 
their  own  hands,  assisted  by  a  ser- 
vant maid,  stirabout  to  upwards  of 
forty  or  fifty  paupers,  and  doing  so, 
not  for  one  day,  or  two,  but  regu- 
larly during  a  whole  season  of  dis- 
tress. He  knew  a  farmer  in  Kil- 
dare,  who  not  only  continued  that 
practice,  and  distributed  the  milk  of 
twenty  or  thirty  cows,  almost  every 
day,  to  relieve  mendicants ;  but  at 
Christmas  had  a  bullock  killed,  and 
given  to  the  people.  **  I  could  not, 
were  I  to  speak  till  the  sun  went 
down,  convey  a  just  picture  of  the 
benevolence  prevailing  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  middling  class  in 
Ireland;  but  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  this,  that  the  poor  are  now  sup- 
ported almost  entirely  by  them,  al- 
though they  form  a  class  not  over 
numerous,  and  a  class  subject  to 
*  great  pressure ;  for,  of  the  million 
and  a  hidf,  or  two  millions,  now  in- 
tended to  support  the  Irish  poor, 
nearly  the  entire  falls  upon  the 
farmers,  and  other  industrious  clas- 
ses." Dr  Doyle  then  speaks  with  much 
feeling  of  the  charity  of  the  poor  to 
the  poor.  "  You  cannot,"  he  says, 
**  be  among  them  for  a  day,  without 
witnessing  the  exercise  of  it  in  the 
most  touching  manner.  In  visiting 
a  poor  creature  in  a  hovel,  when 
sickness  and  misery  prevail,  you 
find  the  poor  creature  surrounded 
by  poor  neighbours, — one  of  whom 
brinn  him  a  little  bread  or  mealj 
anotner  a  little  meat,  or  a  little  broth 
or  soup,  and  they  all  comfort  him 
with  their  conversation  and  society. 
If  the  dergyman  be  invitedi  they 


put  the  little  place  in  order,  and  seek 
to  make  it  clean ;  and  their  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  for  the  poor  crea- 
ture in  disease,  are  such  as  consols 
one's  heart  in  the  midst  of  that  dis- 
tress." No  question  is  put  to  the 
Doctor  about  the  benevolent  and  cha- 
ritable feelings  of  the  higher  classes; 
—these,  we  presume,  were  known  to 
the  Committee — ^but  he  telia  what  be 
knows  unasked.  **  When  you  asceod 
to  a  higher  class,  you  find  many 
individuals  of  great  goodness,  and 
singular  beneficence  and  charity;  but 
you  find  a  much  greater  number  who 
seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  upon  the  induatrioas 
people,  and  who  seem  indifferent  to 
all  the  wants  of  the  poor." 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here» 
all  bears  the  impress  of  the  simple 
truth.  That  those  who  behaTe  thus 
to  the  poor,  who  are  to  them  neither 
kith  nor  kin,  should  be  affectionate 
dutiful  parents  and  children  is 
no  more  than  we  should  expect— 
and  they  are  so — ^to  a  degree  even  of 
passionate  devotedness  at  once  the 
glory  and  disgrace  of  Ireland. 
^  Now,  what  think  ye  was  the  secret 
aim  of  all  this  questioning  by  the 
Committee  ?  Here  it  cornea  out 
'*  How  do  you  conceive  that  these 
kindly  feelings,  and  the  good  works 
consequent  on  tiiem,  would  be  acted 
on  by  a  system  of  parochial  relief?" 
"  Do  you  think  there  would  be  the 
same  necessity  for  their  exercise  V 
**  Do  you  think  the  same  impulse 
would  act  under  a  lesser  necessity 
for  its  exercise  ?"  **  Supposing  aid 
were  provided  by  parochial  assess- 
ment, would  there  be  the  same  ne- 
cessity for  its  exercise  ?" 

To  one  and  all  of  those  foolish,  and 
more  than  foolish  questions,  Dr 
Doyle  gives  the  calmest,  most  dec]<- 
sive,  and  most  satisfactory  answers — 
"  By  the  system  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  Commit- 
tee, [  do  not  think  those  feelings 
would  be  in  any  sensible  degree 
diminished."  "  I  do  not  thnik  the 
same  necessity  would  exist;  but  I 
think  the  poor  are  prompted  by  a 
kindly  feeling,  which  is  not  so  much 
the  fruit  of  reflection  as  the  impulse 
of  nature.  When  the  Irish,  who  are  a 
warm-hearted  people,  find  distress 
near  them,  they  approach  to  it»  and 
seek  to  relieve  iV'    **  There  might 
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be  some  drawback  from  it ;  but  tbeh  we  demand  of  tbem  a  yehemence  of 

the  proposed  relief  would  only  afford  parental  or  filiid  affection,  and  a  cor^ 

assistance  to  the  people."  responding  severity  of  suffering  in 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  one's  tern*  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  which  we 
per  on  seeing  the  drift  of  the  ez-  never  dreamt  of  exacting  from  our 
aminer.  We  have  much  respect  for  own  easy  hearts  and  idle  hands,  and 
the  talents  of  Mr  Spring  Rice ;  but  yet  have  not  been  slow,  perhaps,  to 
his  understanding  must  have  got  a  pride  ourselves  on  our  piety  ?  But 
sad  twist  before  he  could  have  put  folly  brought  out  wisdom— and  we 
such  a  string  of  silly  or  rather  sense-  are  grateful  to  the  questioner  for  Dr 
less  questions  to  such  a  man  as  Dr  Doyle's  reply.  "  I  thmlc  the  feelings  of 
Doyle.  That  charity  may  be  kept  men  bear  a  very  intimate  relation  to 
alive,  a  statesman  would  choose  to  the  state  of  society  which  they  at  any 
keep  up  beggary  I  Because  men  of  particular  period  compose ;  and  it 
moderate  or  small  means  are  willing  may  happen  that  in  a  population, 
to  relieve  misery,  nothing  must  be  rude  and  undisciplined  as  the  poor 
done  to  do  away  with  the  misery  population  of  Ireland  at  present  is, 
itself!  This  is  purchasing  the  cul-  there  may  be  exhibitions  of  feelings 
tivation  of  the  province  of  Benevo-  at  the  present  time,  which  would 
lence  at  too  high  a  price,  and  ne«  not  appear  if  society  were  better 
electing  idtogether  the  province  of  formed,  if  men  generally  had  more 
Justice.  It  is  no  deduction  from  the  comforts,  and  with  it  a  greater  de> 
goodness  of  the  farmer,  who  for  gree  of  selfishness,  which  in  every 
months  together  gave  abundance  community  grows  up  in  a  ratio  with 
daily  to  forty  or  fifty  paupers,  aird  domestic  comfort  In  reply  to  the 
the  milk  of  twenty  or  thirty  cows,  question,  I  should  think  that  if  you 
and  a  bullock  at  Christmas,  to  say  had  a  well-organized  system  of  re« 
that  in  spite  of  the  gratification  his  lief  for  the  poor,  you  might  tiot  wit* 
Idnd  and  warm  heart  must  have  de-  ness  exhibitions  of  charitv  and  kind- 
rived  from  the  sight  of  assuaged  dia-  ness,  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
tress,  he  must  have  felt  such  de-  are  seen  now,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
struction  of  his  property  a  severe  that  there  would  be  at  all  times  in 
hardship;  and  with  all  sincere  re-  Ireland  a  display  of  neighbourly 
spect  for  Mr  Rice,  we  beg  to  say  affection  and  parental  kindness  as 
that  the  man  (not  he)  who  could  great  as  woula  be  desirable  in  any 
seriously  wish  the  continuance  of  welUordered  community." 
such  a  state  of  things,  must  be  a  What  more  could  the  Chairman 
heartless  and  a  brainless  blockhead,  desire  Dr  Doyle  to  say  ?    Yet  he  is 

llie  examination  of  Dr  Doyle  was  not  satisfied — and  requires  farther 
next  day  resumed — on  the  moral  information.  We  should  like  to  havQ 
nature  of  man  and  his  natural  affec-  heard  the  Doctor  examining  him  on 
tions.  He  is  requested  to  solve  this  filial  and  parental  affection — for  a 
problem — **  Do  you  think  the  paren-  sad  mess  of  the  matter  would  he  have 
tal  and  filial  affections  could  exist  in  made,  and  spoken  like  a  whimsical 
their  present  strength,  or  be  proved  and  barren  bachelor,  who  had  been 
by  the  same  acts  and  sacrifices,  were  born,  what,  in  Ireland,  is  called  a 
a  provision  to  be  made  by  law,  either  posthumous  child.  '*  Do  you  not 
for  the  young  or  for  the  old,  in  a  think  that  those  feelings  are  called 
state  of  destitution?*'  How  could  forth  in  proportion  as  a  necessity  for 
any  full-grown  man,  not  drunk,  ask  their  active  exercise  arises ;  that,  for 
such  a  question  ?  Why,  the  same  instance,  the  feeling  of  a  child  for  a 
acts  and  sacrifices  in  the  changed  parent  is  more  called  forth  accord- 
condition  supposed,  would  not  be  mg  as  the  age  of  that  parent  ad- 
required— they  would  not  be  right—  vances,  as  the  difficulty  of  provi- 
for  the  misery  would  be  relieved—  ding  for  that  parent  increases,  and  as 
and  parents  and  children  would  not  the  period  of  life  makes  him  more 
have  to  hug  one  another  in  a  passion  unprotected,  and  more  exposed  to 
of  love,grief,  anguish,  and  tribulation,  vicissitude  and  suffering  r'  How 
Why  so  anxiously  seek  sacrifices  did  it  happen,  we  wonder,  to  escape 
from  poor  people  ?  Are  they  thus  occurring  to  the  thought  of  the  wor'- 
cocA«re(/ by  a  conservative  system  of  thy  and  most  inauisitive  chairman, 
misery  among  (wr«e/vetfP  How  dare  that  that  state  of  tidngs  cannot  be  thp 
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most  favourable  for  a  man's  provi*  produced  that  excess,  and  I  do  not 
ding  for  the  wants  of  the  increasing  suppose  that  anj  plan  which  could 
age  of  his  parent,  as  it  is  more  and  give  more  comfort  to  the  people 
more  exposed  to  vicissitude  and  suf-  would  have  the  effect  of  deadening 
fering,  (how  glibly,  softly,  sweet*  those  good  feelings;  it  would  ooly 
]y,  and  primly,  the  words  **  age,"  moderate  them,  and  subject  them  to 
**  vicissitude,"  and  *'  suffering,"  the  rule  of  reason." 
leave  his  lips  I)  which  prevents  him  The  Committee  might  be  aupposed 
from  providing,  by  any  possibility,  by  this  time  in  pretty  full  possessioo 
even  for  himself?  That,  or  some-  of  Dr  Doy]e*s  sentiments;  but  the 
thing  like  it,  should  have  been  our  Chairman  is  not  yet  aadsfied,  and 
answer— but  the  Doctor  is  more  asks  him  if  he  thinks  that  the  inter- 
mild, — "  I  think  the  feelings  of  af-  position  of  the  State,  by  a  compul- 
fection,  wherever  displayed,  bear  al-  sory  system  of  relief,  could  be  relied 
ways  a  very  intimate  proportion  to  upon  as  producing  the  moral  effects 
the  degree  of  the  distress  or  misery  which  he  had  described,  rather  than 
which  excites  those  feelings ;  and  as  applying  moral  causes  by  means  of 
at  present  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  education,  and  religious  causes  and 
are  intense,  it  is,  therefore,  but  rea-  religious  instruction,  to  produce  such 
Bonable,  that  the  exhibition  of  feel-  result  ?  And  now  comes  the  clcncher 
ings  on  the  part  of  parents,  or  chil-  — **  I  think  that  the  interposition  of 
dren,  or  neignbours,  witnessing  those  the  legislature  is  required  in  Ireland, 
sufferings,  should  be  also  very  great;  in  order  to  produce  those  good  feel- 
but  instead  of  thinking  that  to  be  a  inffs  in  that  reasonable  degree  to 
desirable  state  for  men  to  live  in,  I  which  the  question  and  late  answer 
think  the  state  of  society  would  be  may  be  referred ;  nor  do  I  Uiink  that 
much  better,  if  exceeding  sympathy  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland 
or  exceeding  feeling  were  not  so  fre-  there  is  any  moral  agency,  eiUier  in 
quently  called  into  action  as  it  now  operation,  or  likely  to  come  into 
is  in  Ireland,  for  when  the  hearts  of  operation,  if  unassisted  by  legislative 
men  are  moved  greatly,  even  to  good,  interposition,  which  will  produce 
they  are  liable  to  be  easily  moved  that  state  of  society  which  all  equal- 
also  to  evil;  so  that  I  think  the  ex*  ly  desire  to  see  established  in  this 
treme  feeling  which  is  now  mani-  country." 

fested  in  Ireland,  in  affording  relief  That  able  and  excellent  man,  Mr 

to  the  distressed,  are  amongst  the  Bicheno,  thinks  tliat  a  compulsory 

causes  why  our  people  have  less  of  a  assessment  would  diminish  the  cha- 

aettled  character  than  the  people  of  ri table  dispositions,  both  of  the  rich 

other  countries,  in  which  society  is  and  of  the  poor  themselves — ^'^  that  the 

established  on  a  better  dome."  rich  would  immediately  send  the  poor 

It  is  not  often  that  such  philoso-  to  be  relieved  at  the  parish-table,  and 

phy  as  this  is  heard  in  a  Select  Com-  that  the  poor  themselves  would  en- 

mittee,  and  it  is  all  Greek  or  Hebrew  sure  themselves  from  charity,  because 

to  the  Chairman.    Mr  Irving  or  Miss  there  would  be  an  established  provi- 

Cardale  might  as  well  have  tipp'd  slon,  and  thus  would  be  broken  up 

him  a  blast  of  the  unknown  tongue,  what  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  good 

He  imagines  that  he  has  driven  the  state  of  society — the  virtuoua  exer- 

Doctor  mto  a  corner  of  the  ring,  and  cise  of  the  social  feelings." 

has  him  balancing  across  the  ropes,  Well— suppose  that  Sie  rich  were 

whereas  he  is  sporting  a  toe  at  the  immediately  to  send  the  poor  to  the 

scratch,  and  without  troubling  him-  parish-table.  What  the  worse  would 

self  about  a  guard  with  the  left,  holds  the  poor  be  of  that  ?  They  would  get 

out  his  right  ready  to  knock  Spring  a  good  coarse  bellyfull— and  woiild 

down  again  with  a  flush  hit  on  the  look  less  lank  on  coming  out  into  the 

osfrontis,    **  Then  would  any  alte-  open  air.   The  fewer  poor  that  go  to 

ration  of  system  which  tended  to  the  parish-table  the  better;  and  too 

deaden  or  lessen  those  senBibilities,  many  in  many  parts  of  England  do 

or  restrict  their  exercise,  be  a  matter  go  there  who  might  dine  at  theh- 

morally  beneficial  to  the  character  of  own  cost  at  home.    But  we  are  In 

the  people  ?"— «  I  would  think  it  of  Ireland.    And  the  question  i«,  is  it 

great  advantage  to  remove  tlie  excess  better  that  the  poor,  rather  than  *'  be 

ofthose  feelings,  and  the  causes  viiiich  sent  by  the  rich  immediately  to  the 
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parish-table,"  should  either  have  no«    that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  commit- 
thing  to  eat  at  all,  or  prey  upon  the    ting  towards  each  other  multiplied 
scanty  means  of  persons  almost  as     atrocities  of  the  most  unexampled 
poor  as  themselves  ?     Are  the  rich     character.  The  inconsistency  is  only 
doing  all   they  ought  now  for   the     in  appearance.    It  is  the  very  force 
poor  ?    Is  their  charity  so  pure  and     of  their  sympathy  which  urges  them 
powerful  that  we  must  beware  of    to  acts  of  dreadful  revenge  upon 
polluting  or  impairing  it  by  any  sys-    those  whom  they  consider  agents  in 
tematic  plan  of  ours  for  helping  them     the  oppression  of  their  friends  and 
to  feed  the  famished  ?  And  the  poor,    connexions.  Is  a  family  ejected  from 
they,  in  case  of  an  established  provi-    the  small  farm  which  forms  their 
sion,  "would  excuse  themselves  from    sole  chance  of  subsistence  —  their 
charity!"  And  why  not?  The  excuse     sympathizing  neighbours  join  them 
would  be  held  a  good  one  in  any  court    in  forcibly  intimidating  the  succeed- 
of  conscience  in  Christendom.    It  is    ing  tenant,  and,  if  he  refuses  to  give 
wicked — ay,  very  wicked-— to  lay  a    way  to  intimidation,  in  executing 
heavy  burden  of  charity  on  the  backs    their  sanguinary  threats  upon  him. 
of  the  poor.  It  is  abhorrent  from  right    And  is  it  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
reason.    Mr  Bicheno  speaks  of  **  a    this  excited  feeling  at  its  full  pitch 
good  state  of  society."  But  the  ques«    of  intensity,  that  we  are  called  on  to 
tion  regards  the  worst  state  of  society    refrain  from  interfering  with  the  ex- 
in  Europe.  "  The  virtuous  exercise  of    elusive  right  of  the  poor  to  relieve 
tlie  social  feelings,"  forsooth  !  a  min-    each  other  ?" 
gled  mass  of  mendicancy  and  chari-        And  now  we  come  to  look  at  the 
table^  indigence  all  in  motion  with    subject   in  its  most  dismal  'light, 
misery—laughing,  weeping,  groan-    Grant  at  once  that  the  consolidation 
lag,  blissing,  despairing,  dying,  rob-    ofmauy  small  farms— and  portions  of 
bing,  cursing,  and  murdering — and    land  that  have  no  title  to  the  name 
by  no  means  to  be  '*  broken  up,"    even    of  *'  pelting"  farms — bits  of 
because  of  "  vital  importance"  to  a    potato-ground,  each  with  its  hovel 
"  good  state  of  society  1"   Well  says-  — is  for  the  good  of  Ireland.    The 
Mr  Scrope,    **  that  the  sentimen-    system  may  be  carried  too  far— 
talists,  who  are  so  fearful  of  deaden-    to  the  extinction  of  much   that  is 
log  the  condition  of  the  poor,  forget    valuable  in  the  mind,  morals,  and 
that  extreme    sympathy  with    the    manners  of  a  people — and  conse- 
miserable,  is  liable  to  take  the  di-    quently    to   the  detriment  of  the 
rection  of  revenue  upon  their  oppres-    State.   But  such  infinite  subdivision 
sors,  real  or   supposed ;  that   the    as  had  taken  place  in  Ireland  was  on 
transition  is  not  very  unnatural  from    many  accounts  to  be  lamented,  and 
pitying  the  famished  agonies  of  the    the  source  of  many  evils.    We  shall 
expelled  tenant,  to  burning  his  sue-    not  enter  upon  any  enquiry  into  the 
cessor  in  his  bed ;  that  the  passions    causes  that  led  to  it.     They  were 
are  never  so  easily  turned  to  vio-  >  various ;  but  it  is  allowed  on  all 
lence  as  when  strongly  excited  with    hands,  that  the  larger  landowners 
the  glow  of  pity.    This  should  be    encouraged  it  from  cupidity,  just  as 
recollected,  at  the  present  moment    the  smaller  did  from  necessity,  and 
especially,    when  outrages  on  life    that  there  was  a  vast  increase  of 
and  property  have  become  so  terri-    population.    We  say  from  cupidity; 
iically  frequent,  as  to  be  considered    for  there  was  no  other  motive  but  a 
by  the    Government  and   Legisla-    mercenary  one  with  most  of  the  ab- 
turc  to  require  the  suspension  of    sentees  in  accumulating  tenantry; 
the  law  and  the  constitution,  and  the    and  to  them   chiefly   belongs  the 
establishment   of  arbitrary   power    merit  of  having  created  the  class  of 
throughout  Ireland.    It  is  acknow-    middlemen.     The  same  system  was 
ledged  by  the  opposcrs  of  poor's    pursued  by  the  resident  gentry ;  and 
laws;  nay,    as  has  been  seen,  it  is    by  them, too,  carried  much  too  far; 
even  advanced  by  them,  as  one  of    though  their  humanity,  we  doubt  not, 
their  most  forcible  arguments,  that    was  often  ready  to  alleviate  the  wret* 
the  lower  Irish  are  characterised  by    chedness  which  was  daily  submitted 
feelings  of  compassion  and  kindness    to  their  eyes  all  over  their  heredi- 
towards  each  other  of  the  strongest    tary  estates.    We  shall  never  bring 
nature.  And  yet  we  see,  too  plainly^    ourselves   to    heap   indiscriminate 
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abuse  on  the  Irish  gentry;  for  unemployed ;  that  ignoimnee  irfaidi 
among  them  are  many  of  the  prime  is  uninstructed ;  together  with  all  the 
men  of  the  earth.  But  such  was  crime  and  suffering  ftrom  which  snd 
the  system  pursued;  and  it  long  a  state  of  things  is  inseparable  ;wlat 
flourished  to  their  great  emolument  is,  lastly,  its  conduct  in  regard  to  its 
-—and  the  prodigious  advance  of  victims  in  the  extremity  of  nature, 
their  rental.  when  disease  is  added  to  poverty. 

But  a  new  light--and  we  believe    multiplying  its  sorrowa  in  a  ratio  of 
a  better — ^broke  over  the  land ;  and    which  wealth  can  have  no  adequate 
the  land-owners  being,  to  a  certain    conception  ?  when  die  desertion,  as 
extent,  men  of  science,  saw  that  the    it  respects  such  sufferers,  is  irrepa- 
time  for  accumulating  was  gone  by,    rable  and  final  ?  when  those  last  da- 
and  that  the  timehad  come  for  dear-    ties,  which  the  humane  heart  will  not 
ing  tenantry  ;   and  they  set  about    allow  itself  to  perform  by  proxy,  are 
that  new  business,  which  should  have    not  performed  at  all  ?    In  that  awful 
been  dealt  with  *'  gently,  and  with  a    season,  from  every  quarter  of  Ire- 
hand  of  healing,"  with  a  cruel  ala-    land,  there  came  from  the  death-bed 
crity — if  not  blind,  worse ^mpro-    — bed  did  I  say!— from  the  acanty 
vident  of  the  certain  suffering  about    straw  which  spread  the  cold  ground 
to  be  spread  far  and  wide ; — ^a  cruel    in  many  a  temporary  shed ;  in  au^ 
alacrity,  which  in  a  few  years  redu-    as  which,  were  the  pampered  beast 
ced  millions — ay^  millions—for  the    of  many  a  proud  absentee  pat  for  a 
plague  of  poverty  runs  fast  as  wild-    single  night,  he  would  probably  make 
Are  —  to  irremediable  misery.    By    the  air  nng  with  his  reprooft;  but 
the  wretches  thus  driven  to  wander    which  were  crowded  with   patient 
whithersoever  they  willed,  had  they    and  mteful  sufferers,  with  the  in- 
who  expelled   them  from  the  soil    fected,  the  dying,  and  the  dead:  from 
been  supported  all  their  lives,  in    scenes  like  these,  I  say,  there  came  a 
comfort  or  in  splendour,— at  home    voice  as  audible  as  if  it  bad  been 
or  abroad.     Here  then  was  atroci-    pealed  forth  in  thunder: 'I — I,  whose 
ous  wickedness — if  ever  there  was    labour  has  supplied  all  your  wants, 
wickedness   on  this  earth  —  cold-    and  supportea  your  grandeur;  con- 
blooded,  scientific,  and  systematiz-    tenting  myself  with  therefuae,in  or- 
ed  ingratitude  of  the  blackest  grain    der  to  satisfy  your  exactions,till  even 
^-most  devilish,  that  failed  me,  and  I  sank — I  was  sick 

Mr  Sadler  has  been  accused  of  — and  ye — DESEarED  he  !' " 
writing  intemperately  of  the  men  Is  there  no  restraint  on  socii  con- 
guilty  of  such  atrocities ;  we  say,  his  duct  ?  No.  Statute  after  statute  has 
eloquence  is  lighted  up  with  the  been  enacted  within  a  few  yean  ex- 
flashes  of  indignant  virtue.  ''Clear-  pressly  to  increase  the  power  of 
ingsl*'  ''Drivings!"  What  shock-  Irish  landlords  over  their  tenants; 
ing  words  to  apply  to  human  beings  the  Civil  Bill  Ejectment  Act ;  the 
in  a  Christian  land !  Be  consistent,  Joint  Tenancy  Act;  tiie  Absconding 
and  call  them  at  once  "  cattle."  Tenant  Act ;    and  the    Subletting 

"  The  inf(;ction  of  cruel  selfish-  Act.  Such  has  been  the  conspiracy 
nesB,"  he  truly  says,  "  is  to  be  traced  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  of  the 
to  absenteeism;  and  once  inti'O-  powerful  against  the  weak ;  tbese  are 
duced,  such,  alas!  is  our  nature,  the  "  things  of  law,"  where  are  the 
whenever  interest  is  concerned,  we  "  things  of  love  ?"  Nothing  la  there 
are  predisposed  to  take  the  conta-  to  prevent — ^all  facilities  are  there  to 
gion,  (vhich  has  spread  like  a  leprosy  enable  any  individual— let  ua  use 
through  a  whole  country,  and  fills  it  the  words  of  Mr  Scrope — **  any  in- 
with  suffering,  and  sorrow,  and  des-  dividual  residing,  perhaps,  at  a  dls- 
titution."  Who  can  read  the  follow-  tance,  out  of  sight  and  bearing  of 
ing  passage  without  feeling  its  jus-  the  agonies  he  may  inflict,  from  pass- 
tice  y      ^  ing  a  sentence  of  death  upon  hundreds 

•'  Leaving,  then,  wholly  out  of  our  who  have  been  encotiraged  to  breed 
consideration  the  more  apparent  and  and  multiply  on  his  estate,  up  to  the 
constantly  operating  evils  of  thispest  moment  when  he  became  aware, 
of  Ireland  f  that  mass  of  poverty  from  the  lessons  of  Political  Econo- 
which  is  created,  that  distress  which  mists,  the  change  of  general  opinicm, 
is  unrelieved;  that  idleness  which  is    or  caprice,  that  it  was  against  Ui 
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Individufti  interest  any  longer  to  al-  tails  off  the  cattle  of  the  proprietor 

low^  them  to  live  there^noihing  to  of  the  estate,  and  committed  Tarkms 

hinder  him  turning  them  out  of  their  outrages.     In  the  other  case,  the 

houses  on  tiie  wide  world,  to  starve,  people  who  were  turned  out  muster* 

or  die  of  fever,  engendered  hy  want,  ed  a  strong  armed  force,  and  at  night 

after  infecting  and  severely  burden-  attacked  we  persons  who  had  heea 

ing  the  chanty  of  the  neighbouring  put  into  possession,  whereby  some 

towns — ^nothing  but  the  chance  ofhi$  lives  were  lost     I  should  here  ob* 

having  a  human  or  an  inhuman  heart  serve,  that,  previous  to  these  occur* 

in  his  bosomy  rences,  the  county  in  which  it  hap* 

Look  then  affain  at  the  Mendicancy  pened  had  been  peaceable."  ^ 
of  Ireland,  it  assumes  before  *  the  **  Dr  Dotle,  Q.  4364.-— It  would 
eyes  of  our  soul"  an  awful  character,  be  impossible  for  language  to  convey 
\Ve  see  not  now  one  mighty  mass—  an  idea  of  the  state  of  distress  to 
or  many  hordes — of  profligate  im-  which  the  ejected  tenantry  have  been 
po8ture^H>f  indolent  indigence — of  reduced,orofUie  disease  and  misery, 
ivicked  want — of  disgraceful  disease  and  even  vice,  which  they  have  pro* 
— of  crime — of  sin  suffering  but  its  pagated  in  the  towns  wherein  they 
own  punishment  under  the  decrees  have  settled ;  so  that  not  only  they 
of  eternal  justice  unconvicted,  who  have  been  ejected  have  been 
All  these  are  there — but  they  have  rendered  miserable,  but  they  have 
slunk  away  into  shadow.  We  see  carried  with  them  and  propagated 
now  sorrow  as  sincere— anguish  as  that  misery.  They  have  increased 
acute — and  as  unmerited — as  ever  the  stock  of  labour;  they  have  ren* 
wept  or  groaned ;  honest  industry  dered  the  habitations  of  those  who 
driven  from  its  homestead,  not  to  received  them  more  crowded ;  they 
work,  but  to  wander  on  the  high-  have  given  occasion  to  the  dissemi* 
ways ;  and  rather  than  steal,  prepa-  nation  of  disease ;  they  have  been 
Ted  to  perish ;  penury  on  which  there  obliged  to  resort  to  theft,  and  to  all 
is  shame,  but  no  disgrace — for  that  manner  of  vice  and  iniquity,  to  pro- 
rests  with  the  oppression ;  fever,  and  cure  subsistence ;  but  what  is,  per^ 
consumption,  and  atrophy,  and  le-  haps,  the  most  painful  of  all,  a  vast 
prosv,  all  borne  patiently  by  people  nunUfer  of  them  have  perished  from 
who  lately  were  all  healthy  in  their  want, 

huts  or  hovels  now  mixed  with  the  ''Q.  What  is  the  change  which  takes 

.  road  mire ;  and  we  see  there,too,  many  place  with  the  ejected  tenants  ? — In 

virtues  indigenous  to  the  soU-r-for  some  cases,  they  wander  about  with* 

are  not  the  parental  affections  and  out  a  fixed  residence.    The  young 

filial  piety,  virtues? — ^and  bravery  in  people,  in  some  instances,  endeavour 

men — and  chastity  in  women — and  to  emigrate  to  America.  If  the  family 

where  are  they  to  be  seen  in  ^strong-  have  a  little  furniture,  or  a  cow,  or 

er  strength"  than  among  those  who  a  horse,  they  sell  it,  and  come  into 

were  once  the  small  tenantry  of  the  the  small  towns,  where  very  often 

Green  Isle,  and  in  cabins  in  the  wild  they  get  a  license  to  sell  beer  and 

wood,  **  once  sang  the  bold  anthem  whisky.     After  a  short  time,  their 

of  Erin>go-bragh  *r  Read  this.  little  capital  is  expended,  and  they 

"  Rev.  M.  O* Sullivan,  Q.  6257. —  become  dependent  upon  the  charities 

Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  the  of  the  town.  They  next  give  up  their 

tenantry  at  present   ejected   from  house,  and  take  a  room;   but,  at 

estates  in  Ireland  ? — I  fear  very  many  present,  many  of  them  are  obliged 

of  them  perish.**  to  take,  not  a  room,  but  what  they 

**  R.  Smith,  Esq.  Q.  2930. — ^Wbat  call  a  comer  in  some  house.    It  may 

becomes  of  the  dispossessed  tenants?  be  necessary  to  state  to  the  Com- 

— I  cannot  inform  the  Committee  mittee  that  in  all  the  suburbs  of 

what  becomes  of  them ;  but  in  one  our  towns,  there  are  cabins,  having 

of  the  cases,  to  which  I  now  allude,  no   loft,   of   suppose    twenty  feet 

I   was    informed  that  upwards  of  long  by  twelve  teet  wide,  with  a 

twenty  families  were  turned  out,  partition  in  the  centre.  I  have  not, 

and   in  the  other  case  more  than  myself,  seen  so  many  as  seven  fa- 

thirty;  the  consequencewas,  that  the  miiies  in  one  of  these  cabins;  but 

persons  so  dispossessed  did  not  sub-  I  have  been  assured  by  the  officiating 

mtt  quietly,  and,  in  revenge,  cut  the  clergyman  of  the  town,  that  there  are 
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many  iastances  of  it  Then  their  expressed,  that  the  surplus  and  re- 
beds  are  merely  a  little  straw,  strew-  dundant  population  of  Ireland  may 
ed  at  night  upon  the  floor,  and  by  be  absorbed,  as  that  of  Scotland  lias 
day  wrapped  up  in,  or  covered  by,  a  been  during  the  last  century,  with- 
quilt  or  blanket.  They  are  obliged  out  poor's  laws,  by  the  mere  opera- 
to  do  it  up  in  that  manner  by  day,  in  tion  of  a  steady  government,  and 
order  to  have  some  vacant  space.  In  growing  demand  for  labour.  A  very 
these  abodes  of  misery,  disease  is  slight  consideration  of  the  difference 
often  produced  by  extreme  want,  between  the  two  countries  must  bt 
Disease  wastes  the  people ;  for  they  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  expecta- 
have  little  food,  and  no  comforts  to  tion  is  utterly  chimerical, 
restore  them.  Thei/  die  in  a  lilUe  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  rea- 
time,  I  have  known  a  lane,  with  a  son  to  believe  that  the  surplus  popu- 
small  district  adjoining,  in  the  town  lation  of  Scotland,  at  the  dose  of  the 
in  which  I  live,  to  have  been  peo-  17th  century,  was  by  any  means  so 
pled  by  thirty  or  forty  families  who  considerable  as  that  of  Ireland  is  at 
came  from  the  country;  and  I  think  this  time.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  in- 
thaty  in  the  course  of  twelve  Tnonths,  deed,  estimates  the  Scotch  sturdj 
there  were  not  ten  families  of  the  thirty  beggars  at  200,000;  but  there  is 
surviving — the  bulk  of  them  had  died,*^  every  reason  to  bel  ieve  that  his  nam- 
— Q.  4383, 4384.  hers   are  grossly  overrated.    It  is 

''  The  children  begotten  in  this  difficult  to  see  how,  in   a  country 

state  of  society  become  of  an  inferior  situated  as  Scotland  then  was,  im- 

caste;  the  whole  character  of  the  perfectly   cultivated,   and   without 

people  becomes  gradually  worse  and  manufactures,  so  great  a  body  of 

worse ;  they  dimmish  in  stature,  they  unproductive  labourers  could  hare 

are  enervated  in  mind ;  the  popula-  been  maintained.    Certain  it  is,  that 

tion  is  gradually  deteriorated,  till,  at  on  no  occasion  did  Scotland,  even 

length,  you  have  the  inhabitants  of  when  hardest  pressed,  ever  assemble 

one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  50,000  men  in  the  field ;  a  fact  which 

world  reduced  to  a  state  of  effomi-  seems  inconsistent  with  so  great  an 

nacy  which  makes  them  little  better  accumulation  of  unemployed  poor 

than  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  or  the  as  is  here  supposed. 

Hindoos  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  mistake 

"  We  have,  in  short,  a  disorganized  to  suppose  that  during  the  last  can- 
population  becoming  by  their  poverty  tury  Scotland  has  had  no  poor's  rates. 
more  and  more  immoral,  and  less  On  the  contrary,  for  two  hundred 
and  less  capable  of  providing  for  and  fifty  years  the  legal  rights  of 
themselves:  and  we  have,  besides  the  Scottish  poor  to  maintenance 
that,  the  frightful,  and  awful,  and  ter-  have  been  nearly  as  extensive  as  in 
rific  exhibition  of  human  life  wasted  England ;  and  at  tJhis  moment,  there 
with  a  rapidity,  and  to  a  degree,  such  is  hardly  a  town  of  any  magnitude  in 
as  is  not  witnessed  in  any  civilized  North  Britain,  where  poor's  rates  have 
country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  not  long  been  established.  By  the 
— Q.  4528,  4529.  acts  1579  and  1661,  and  the  Royal 

Did  laws  for  the  poor  ever  work  Proclamation  in  1693,  the  rights  of 
such  evils  as  those  which  have  all  all  the  destitute  poor  to  be  relieved 
been  created  by  laws  for  the  rich  ?  has  been  distinctly  recognised.  The 
Yet  who  among  the  Economists  has  poor's  rates  of  Scotland,  indeed,  are 
lifted  up  his  voice  against  this  fight  in  comparison  of  those  of  Eng- 
'' sweaty  sway"  of  oppression  ?  Not  land;  but  that  is  merely  because 
one.  They  all  approve  of  it  to  a  their  administration  being  intrusted 
man.  And  as  if  those  tides  of  hu-  to  the  heritors,  who  pay  the  assess- 
man  beings  were  all  but  so  much  ment,  has  been  more  vigilantly  look- 
ditch-water,  they  talk  coolly  of  their  ed  after  than  in  England,  where  it  wu 
being  all  in  good  time  "gradually  imposed  by  the  church-wardens,  and 
absorbed  I"  Ay — they  are  absorbed  because  Scotland  is  only  now  be- 
— and  faster  far  than  many  imagine  ginning  to  arrive  at  that  complicatdi 
— ^by  the  suction  of  the  soil— mto  state  of  society  where  the  aid  of 
thousands  on  thousands  of  small  pits,  legal  assessment  to  relieve  the  poor 
vulgariy  called  graves.  is  indispensable.    Wherever  msDU. 

An  opinion  has  been  frequently  facturesorgreat  towns  prevail,  poor's 
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rates  in  this  country  have  been  long  If  Scotland  were  to  be  cursed  for 

eetablished.  ten  years  with  an  insurgent  peasant- 

In  the  third  place,  Scotland  never  ry,  a  Catholic  priesthooa,  an  absentee 
iwras  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  in«  body  of  proprietors,  and  a  grinding 
digenceatall  approaching  to  the  men-  race  of  middlemen,  all  the  boasted 
dicity  which  now  exists  in  Ireland;  frugality  and  caution  of  the  Scotch 
for  this  plaia  reason,  that  she  had  not  character  would  disappear,  and  in 
till  recent  times  the  means  of  bound-  its  stead,  we*  should  soon  have  the 
less  subsistence  of  the  humblest  kind  recklessness, redundant  increase,  and 
to  the  labouring  classes.  For  the  last  misery  of  Ireland. 
half  century,  the  contemporary  wri-  In  a  word,  Ireland  has  arrived  at 
ters  have  been  full  of  the  grievous  that  stage  in  political  disease  where 
evils  arising  from  Irish  immigration;  all  ordinary  remedies  fail,  and  the 
but  the  writers  a  hundred  and  thirty  powers  of  evil    are   infinitely  too 
years  a^o  contain  no  similar  com-  strong  for  the  gradual  and  insulated 
plaint  ot  the  redundance  or  over-  efforts  of  individuals.    Nothing  but 
flowing  habits  of  the  Scotch  poor, —  the  strong  hand  of  Government,  both 
a  clear  proof  that  no  great  accumu-  to  repress  evil,   and  do  good,  can 
lation  of  indigence  was  experienced;  now  avail  the  state;  and  the  disor- 
for  wherever  it  has,  the  Scotch  have  ganizationand  insecurity  of  the coun<- 
never  been  found  backward  in  emi-  tryis  such,  that  without  public  works, 
grating  to  the  other  more  favoured  paid,  and  relief  generally  adminis- 
regions  of  the    globe.    From   the  teredbyGovemment,  all  other  reme- 
earliest  times,  indeed,  the  annals  of  dies  will  be  found  to  be  utterly  in- 
other  states  have  been  filled  with  ob-  effectual. 

servations  on  the  Scotch  settlers ;  but  But  the  parallel  runs  straighter  be- 

the  complaint  always  was,  that  they  tween  the  state  of  Ireland  now,  and 

were  too  thriving,  not  that  they  were  that  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 

a  nuisance  from  their  beggarly  habits;  zabeth.  This  has  been  clearly  shown 

a  certain  indication  that  it  was  the  by  Nimmo,  and  Sadler,  and  Scrope, 

better  and  educated  classes,  not  the  and  Doyle,  and  many  others,  from 

more  indigent  poor,  who  migrated  the  best  authorities  and  the  most  cer- 

to  foreign  countries.  tain  documents ;  and  as  the  misery 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  great  and  is  the  same— so  must  be  the  remedy 
crying  evils  which  have  long  existed  — Provision  for  the  Poor  by  law. 
in  Ireland,  and  operated  as  a  perpe-  The  misery  was  the  same^as  may 
tual  stimulus  upon  the  production  be  seen  in  Strype.  He  speaks  of 
of  an  indigent  and  wretched  popula-  the  number  of  poor  that  died  on  the 
tion,  never  were  known  in  Scotland,  streets  of  London  of  cold,  and  lay 
The  enormous  p^rievances  of  absentee  sick  at  the  doors,  perishing  of  hun- 
proprietors,  middlemen,  a  rebellious  ger.  And  whence  came  they  there  ? 
Catnolic  priesthood,  and  political  in-  The  destruction  of  tillage,  and  demo- 
stitutions  for  which  the  people  were  lition  of  cottages,  sent  them  thither 
totally  unfitted,  never  existed  in  this  from  the  country  where  they  had 
country.  Property  has  been  here  at  neither  "  work  nor  harbour." — **  It  is 
all  times  comparatively  protected,  a  common  custom  with  covetous 
industry  safe,  artificial  wants  and  landlords,  to  let  their  housing  to  de- 
habits  of  frugality  universal.  Never  cay,  that  the  farmer  shall  be  rain,  for 
was  it  found  necessary  from  predial  a  small  regard,  or  none  at  all,  to  give 
and  political  disturbances  like  those  up  his  lease ;  that  they,  taking  the 
of  Ireland  to  suspend  the  constitution,  grounds  into  their  own  hands,  may 
and  establish  martial  law,as  has  there  turn  all  to  pasture.  So  now,  old  fa- 
become  indispensable.  It  is  need-  thers,  poor  widows,  and  young  child- 
less here  to  enquire  to  what  causes  this  ren',  lie  begging  in  the  miry  streets." 
difference  in  the  history  and  present  And  hear  Bernard  Gilpin  preaching 
habits  of  the  two  countries  has  arisen;  before  the  King  of  the  "great  op- 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  exists,  and  pression  of  landlords  towards  their 
that  its  existence  must  render  alto-  tenants,  by  turning  them  out  of  all, 
gether  chimerical  the  expectation  to  their  utter  undoing." 
that  the  Irish  poor  can  be  absorbed  **  Now  the  robberies,  extortions, 
by  the  same  means,  and  in  the  same  and  open  oppressions  of  covetous 
manner,  as  the  Scotch  have  been,  cormorants  have  no  end  oi  limits^  on 
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banks  to  keep  in  their  vilenem.    As  antism — is  under  a  cloud  of  diipka- 

for  turning  poor  men  out  of  their  sure  with  our  rulers ;  and  it  would 

holds,  they  take  it  for  no  offence,  but  seem    as    if   they  had    the    foUj, 

say  the  land  is  their  own  ;  and  so  they  and  the  madness  to  betieve,  or  the 

titm  them   out  of  their  shede    like  weakness  and  wickedness  to  act  as 

imce.  TlM>asands  in  England,  through  if  they  belioTed,  while  they  knew 

such,  beff  now  from  door  to  door,  better,  that  the  involution  of  crime 

who    had  kept   honest   homes." —  with  misery,  at  which,  in  that  dis- 

''These,"  he  added, "  had  such  quick  tracted  country,  we  now  gaxe  i^hast, 

smelling  hounds,  that  they  could  live  was  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  a 

at  London  and  turn  men  out  0/ their  vestry-cess    of   some    L«.aO,000    a- 

farme   and    tenements^   a   hundred^  year !  while  the  founts  from  which 

some  two  hundred  miles  offP  inmost  all  the  national    calamiues 

Was  this  wretchedness  let  alone  to  have  in  bloody  torrents  been  derived, 

be  **  mdually  absorbed  ?"  No.  Du«  stands  open,  and  might,  if  not  dried, 

ringbalf  a  century  acts  were  passed  be  sealcMl  up  by  the  law,  and  the 

by  the  legislature  for  its  relief  and  whole   land,   if  not   tranquillized, 

cure — ^but  all  were  ineffectual — ^till,  lightened  by  one  enactment.  **  That 

by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  all  parishes  this,"  says  Mr  Scrope,  **  is  the  tnis 

were  compelled  to  relieve  their  impo-  source  of  the  horrible  outrages  which 

tent  inhabitant,  and  send  to  work  the  are  now  in  almost  daily  perpetration 

unemployed.  Then  began  the  natural  in  Ireland,  is  proved  beyond  a  pos- 

**  absorption ;"  then  came  the  '*  goU  sibility  of  doubt  by  an  examioaiion 

den  days  of  good  Queen  Bess ;"  for  oi  the   nature   of  these    offences, 

from  her,  and  the   luminaries  that  Against  whom  are  these  sanguinary 

shone  round  her  throne,  there  was  attacks  and  threats  of  attack  for  the 

an  efflux  of  that  noble  spirit  which  most  part  levelled  ?    The  titbe-own- 

has  never  since  altogether  left  the  ers,  or  their  proctors  ?    The  magis- 

character  and  the  councils  of  the  trates  and  gentrv  ?    Excisemen,  or 

rulers  of  England.  travellers  ?    No  I    But  against  the 

But  the  misery  is  not  only  of  the  '  land-taken*  as  they  are  called, — 

same  kind  now  in  Ireland  that  then  the  incoming  tenants  of  farms,  whose 

was  in  England,  but  it  is  far  greater;  former  occupiers  have  been  turned 

and  unless  it  be  speedily  remedied,  out  to  make  room  for  them !  Against 

^at  noble  island  is  lost  not  only  to  those  who,  in  the  desperate  compe- 

us,  but  to  itself;  and  whether  there  tition  for  the  occupation  of  land,  as 

be  a  *'  Repeal"  or  no  Repeal,  if  left  the  only  means  of  existence,  outbid 

much  longer,  Ireland,  without  a  pro-  the  herd  of  houseless  wretches,  and 

vision  for  her  starving  millions  of  excite  in  them  the  same  rabid  jea* 

some  sort,  (and  what  other  sort  is  in  lousy  as  rouses  a  pack  of  gaunt  and 

the  sightof  any se6r  butapoor'slaw ?)  starving  wolves  against  Uie  one  who 

must  be  drenched  in  all  the  horrors  may  get  possession  of  the  morsel  for 

of  rebellion  and  civil  war.  which  all  are  contending." 

**  Agitation !"    There  has  indeed        Here  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of 

been  enough  of  it.    Recommended  the  Whiteboy- system— with  itsPeep- 

to  all  ranks  in  Ireland  by  the  Mar-  of-day-bovs,  Thrashers,  Whiteboys, 

quis  of  Anglesea,  it  has  been  preach-  Raters,  Carders,  Shanavests,  Cars- 

ed  by  O'Conneli  even  beyond  the  ighats  Rockites,  Blackhens,  RiBcaval- 

desire  of  the  Lord-lieutenant— and  las.  Ribbon-men,  Lady-clares,  and 

we  see  the  fruits.    Mr  Stanley,  too,  Terry-alts.    What  care  they  for  be- 

talked  of  **  extinguishing  tithes;"  and  ing  hanged  ?    Revenge  is  sweet— if 

in  Parliament  we  almost  every  day  death  be  bitter.    So  felt  Redmond 

hear  denunciations  of  wrath  against  the  murderer  on  the  scaffold.    **  I 

all  Church  Establishments,  ana  pro-  was  resolved  on  vengeance,  and  now 

posals  for  making  religion  a  free  that  I  have  Uken  it,  1  am  content  to 

trade.    Down  with  the  Protestant  die."    And  there  have  been,  and 

Church   in    Ireland,   is  no  longer  will    be,  many   Redmonds.    What 

an  Irish— it  is  also  an  English  howl  though  he  Died  ?  For  his  old  father 

i— and  who  remembers  now  the—  .  had  not  been  ill-used  by  his  landlord 

Reformation?    All  that  is  best  and  —and  was  himself  an  unreasonable 

boliest  in  Ireland  and  that  has  been  ruffian.    The  son  was  a  murderer, 

TOt  only  her  aafeffuard  and  her  auo-  it  mav  be  said,  almost  by  prcrfeaaion 

■•ur,  but  her  salvation— Protest-  »»*ana  on  principle;  and  hiul  assisted 
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al  five  aliQcldi^  •l^ughterit    Bu^  proTliion  for  the  poor?  Itlhe]imd<> 
UkemanyoUier  reformen^behadde-  lord  at  once  greedy  and  generous. 
luded  himself,  in  his  ferocity,  into  a  callous  and  pitiful  r  Does  be  with 
belief  that  be  was  in  life  a  patriot^  the  one  hand  "  abstract  the  greatest 
and  in  death  a  martyr.    Bulls  driven  quantity  of  rent,"  and  with  the  other' 
mad  even  by  the  echoes  of  their  own  perform  "  the  virtuous  exercise  of 
bellowing    upaong   the   mountains,  -the  social  feelings?*'  His  mind  be- 
gallop    about  with  awarthy   eyes,  tween  the  two  must  be  in  a  queer 
seeking  aomethinff  human  to  toss  puzzlement;  and  in  his  quandary  he 
and  trample ;  and  Redmond  was  just  will  be  apt  to  violate  the  Christian 
such  another,  a  mad  bull — as  bloody  injunction,  not  to  let  the  "  right  hand 
and  aa  beatial ;  for  though  no  goad  know  what  the  left  is  doing." 
had  happened  to  enter  deep  into  Provision  by  law  must  therefore 
his  own  fleah,  he  had  learned  to  beU  be  made  for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  Can 
low;  yet  were  Uieresoundi  to  mad-  the  absentee  Irish  landlords  utter  a 
den  him  besides  the  echoes  of  those  syllable  against  such  a  provision,  on 
he  himaelf  had  made,  for  the  air  of  the  score  of  injustice  ?  If  they  do, 
all  his  native  region  was  alive  with  they  must  be   hissed  and  hooted 
curses.  dumb.    Will  the  resident?   Many, 
Murdera  perpetrated  by  your  Red-  we  solemnly  believe,  will  not ;  not, 
monda,  and  oUier  vulgar  villains,  if  the  cause  of  the  Irish  poor  be 
thoufi(h  sometimes,  aa  in  the  case  of  taken  up,  heart  and  hand,  by  Eng- 
the  Sheas,  (and  is  not  Wild-goose-  land.    England  mav  have  done  Ire- 
lodge  now  a  dismal  sound  ?)  verv  land  wrong ;  now  she  seeks  to  right 
comprehensive,  belong  to  the  retail-  her ;  not  by  Coercive  Bills  alone—* 
dealers  in  such  commodities;  but,  not  by  Church  Spoliation  Bills — but 
when  **  alandlord,  writing  from  Lon-  by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  sent  by 
don  or  Paris,  directs  lus  agent  to  Justice  on  a  mission  of  Mercy.   She 
eject  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  Indus-  would  fain  see  done  for  her,  what  in 
trioua    families,   from   their   little  similar  circumstances  was  done  for 
farms,  on  which  they  and  their  fore-  herself  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  her 
fathera  were  reared,"  he,  beyond  all  own  monarchs,  and  by  the  wisest  of 
question  is,  and  therefore  we  call  her  own  statesmen* 
him  so — your  wholesale  dealer  in  In  the  net  annual  produce  of  the 
murder,  soil  there  is  a  fund  from  which  the 
We  wiah  Mr  Bicheno  were  with  legislature  ought  to  authorize  the 
us  on  the  poor's  laws ;  he  is  with  us  Government  to  levy  a  tax  in  the 
on  moat  we  have  said  about  the  shape  ofapoor'srate;  the  application 
"bad  relation  between  landlord  and  of  which   to   labour  would   soon 
tenant"  **  The  landlords  in  Ireland  change  the  aspect  of  things,  and  in 
do  not,"  he  says,  *'  understand  their  progress  of  time,  by  the  prodigious 
business,  which  is  to  cultivate  a  good  impulse  that  would  be  given  to  the 
understanding    with    their   tensn-  whole  energies  of  the  people,  would 
try."     English  landlords  do  this;  **scatter  plenty  over  a  smiling  land." 
and  tlieir  "  dignity  and  conseauence  We  have  seen  of  what  materials 
sre  upheld  by  a  respectable  and  the  pauper  population  is  composed ; 
numerous  tenantry,  to  whom,  when  and  how — that  is,  on  what  and  by 
in    distress,    his    generosity    re-  whom — at  present  it  is  fed.    It  does 
mits  a  portion  of  rent,  and  treats  not  subsist  wholly— -though  In  great 
with  such  kmdness,  that  he  comes  part^on  air ;  but  it  devours  pota- 
even  to  command  their  opinions."  toes  and  water.    Frequently  when 
True  and  good ;  but  in  Ireland,  he  obliged  to  "  rough  it,'^  it  eats  land 
ssys,  there  are  no  such  feelings,-^  and  sea  refuse — and  it  is  wonderful 
"  all  the  landlord  looks  to  there  is  for  how  long  it  can  get  on  upon— 
iheimprovement  of  his  income,  and  nothing.    At  bridals,  often  is  there 
the   quantity  of  rent  he  can  ab-  no  richer  fare  than  *'  potatoes  and 
Btract."   True  and  bad.   In  what  se-  point ;"  and  at  funerals  the  salt  lies 
cret  and  undisturbed  corner  of  their  untasted  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse, 
bressts  then,  we  ask,  reside  '*  the  Yet,  would  you  believe  it,  such  main- 
chsritable  dispositions  of  Uie  rich,"  tenance  even  as  this  is  too  expensive 
which  Mr  Bicheno  fears  might  be  for  the  country's  means  ?    Different 
deadened  or  destroyed  by  a  legal  calculations  give  different  amounts  $ 
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butthe  coat  cannot  be  far  short  of  two 
millions.  Call  it  one — and  you  have 
a  grievous  and  an  iniquitous  tax. 
The  more  it  is,  the  more  crying  the 
necessity  that  it  should  be  removed ; 
the  less  it  is,  the  easier  will  it  be 
found  to  supply  its  place  by  such 
means  and  modes  as  may  seem  to 
give  some  indications  that  we  are 
not  living  in  an  utterly  barbarous 
age,  and  without  any  government 

It  is  proposed,  then,  by  means  soe- 
cified,  to  set  all  this  countless  multi- 
tude of  bodies,  legs,  and  arms,  now 
idle,  or  worse  than  idle,  to  work; 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  thereby  may  be 
fed,  more  cheaply  and  more  copious- 
ly, all  that  countless  multitude  of 
mouths.  Suppose  that  the  tax— -the 
poor's  rate — raised  double  the  amount 
of  what  is  now  thus  expended  on 
this  miserable  multitude— say  three 
millions  of  money — ^and  that  the  value 
of  the  work  done  was  but  one-half 
of  that — then  are  the  people  em- 
ployed no  worse  off,  but  better,  be- 
cause employed,  than  before — and 
there  is  nowhere  any  lose.  But  sup- 
pose the  labour  set  a-going  by  the 
three  million  as  productive  in  Ire- 
land, as  it  would  be  in  Scotland  or  in 
England ;  and  what  then  ? 

Now  the  truth  is— and  in  the  face 
of  such  evidence  as  has  been  given, 
nobody  has  been  found  so  audacious 
as  directly  to  deny  it — that  millions 
on  millions  might  be  employed  in 
Ireland,  on  labour  that  would  be  in- 
finitely more  productive  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  should  like  to  have  a  look  at 
the  man  who,  with  the  Parliamentary 
Reports  in  his  hands,  directly  denied 
this;  but  there  are  still  wiseacres 
among  us  who  insist  that  capital — as 
it  is  called — always  finds  employ- 
ment for  itself— and  the  very  best 
employment  too — and  that  nothing 
can  be  done  by  legislature  or  govern- 
ment, but — 'tis  the  old  story — to  let 
capital  alone — and  it  will  work  at 
will  its  own  wonders.  This  is  just 
saying,  that  whatever  any  and  every 
man  voluntarily  does  with  his  own 
is  the  best  possible — not  only  for 
himself — but  for  his  country — and 
for  the  human  race.  The  pleasant 
Optimists ! 

It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say — in  the  case  of  Ireland — that 
the  rule  of  action  has  been  just  the 
reverse  of  all  this;  and  thatgovera- 
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ment  alone  can  or  will  turn  capital 
there—by  a  compulsory  provisioD— 
and  other  means — into  productive 
employment — whereby  capital  shall 
create  capital — not  beyond  the  un- 
certain dreams  of  vain  and  ignoraot 
imagination — ^but  up  to  the  settled 
and  splendid  visions  of  calmest  and 
wisest  reason. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  will,  we 
daresay,  be  often  said  again,  that 
whatever  is  given  by  the  pcssessors 
of  property  to  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  poor  is  just  so  much  deducted 
from  a  capital  that  would  be  other- 
wise employed  in  productive  labour, 
and  thus  is  there  just  so  much  lo» 
of  the  country's  wealth.  The  truth 
of  this  depends  upon  many  lies — 
and  especially  on  these  two  supposi- 
tions— that  the  poor  thus  maintained 
do  nothing — and  secondly,  that  they 
are  in  themselves  of  less  worth  than 
beasts.  If  they  cannot  work,  It  would 
be  somewhat  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire that  they  should ;  and  as  they 
are  not  positively  put  to  death,  nor 
yet  generally  permitted  to  perish, 
they  are  somehow  or  other  maintsun- 
ed  I  if  they  can,  it  would  be  equally 
unreasonable  not  to  make  them 
tackle  to;  and  unless  we  greatly 
mistake,  such  is  the  object  at  pre&ent 
in  view.  But  should  that  objectnot 
be  fully  attained — or  rather  should 
such  labour  not  furnish  an  equiv^^ 
lent  for  its  support,  have  they  no  such 
claim  on  the  capital  of  Christians  as 
that  loudly  urged,  and  cheerfully 
granted,  by  studs  of  horses  and  packs 
of  hounds?  The  labour  of  those  ani- 
mals is  productive  of  much  pleasure, 
but  of  no  provender — for  the  fox, 
though  he  is  fond  of  poultry,  and  like- 
wise of  lambs,  is  supported  at  less  per 
sonal  expense  than  the  hound  that 
kills  him,  or  the  hunter  that  is  in  at 
the  death.  All  the  foxes,  however,  are 
supported  by  the  landed  interest — 
besides  other  items-^at  the  expense 
of  all  the  horses  and  all  the  hounds ; 
and  it  is  not  for  us,  who  are  no  very 
skilful  arithmeticians,  to  say  bow 
many  Irishmen  might  live  luxuri- 
ously on  the  best  of  potatoes,  mealy 
or  waxy,  at  the  cost  of  one  old  dog- 
fox. 

But  supposing  we  have  not  put 
this  according  to  the  principles  of 

{jolitical  economy — Dr  Doyle  surely 
las — **  if  the  rich  encourage  arts  and 
agriculture  by  useless  and  luxurious 
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onBuniption ;  if  the  capital  thus  ex-  "  absorbed,"  and  generously  made  a 
tended  by  them  be  not  withdrawn  present  in  perpetuity  of  themselves 
rom  productive  labour,  how  can  it  in  land  worth  SOs.  per  acre  rent  to 
le  said  that  the  food  and  raiment  their  benefactors  thus  enriched  by 
urnished  to  the  pauper  is  a  draw-  their  judicious  kindness  to  the. poor, 
ack  from  the  resources  of  the  coun-  There  is  gratitude.  Rivers  ?  Nature 
ry  ?    We  may  import  spices  from  has  made  them  magnificent — let  art 
be  East,  and  extract  gems  from  the  make  them   useful,  and  then  poet 
lepths  of  the  ocean ;  we  may  collect,  and  political  economist  and  patriot 
or  our  amusement,  the  beasts  of  the  may  all  equally  rejoice  in  the  beau* 
;artb,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  tiful  country  from  source  to  sea. 
ishes  of  the  sea ;  we  may  gratify  all  Sea  ?    Of  what  other  island  have 
mr  appetites,  whether   regular  or  the  coasts,  iron-bound  or  emerald- 
inruly ;  we  may  expend  upon  the  cased,  been  indented  by  the  sleepless 
die,  the  fractious,  and  the  profane,  the  and  scientific  surges,  into  such  caJm 
fruit  of  labour,  and  the  products  of  and  capacious  bays  and  harbours, 
ioduBtry,' with  out  trenching  upon  the  where  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
capital  to  be  employed  in  productive  might  ride  ?    And  shall  such  rivers, 
tabour ;  but  if,  from  our  .excesses  and  but "  for  want  of  a  shallow  here  and 
Bctitious  wants,  we  deduct  a  mite  there  being  deepened,    or   a   pier 
for  the  widow,  or  a  crust  for  the  built,"  still  flow  through  *'  districts 
orphan,  industry  will  perish  and  the  poor  and  barbarous,"  **  cut  off  from 
state  decay  1"  all  means  of  communication  with 
The  Doctor  is  here  speaking  of  the  markets  and  civilisation,"  while  a 
poor  who  do  not,  because  they  can*  million  of  men  are  crying — ^*  give  us 
Dot,  work ;  and  his  argument  is  con-  work  or  we  die  ?"    Shall  such  seas 
elusive ;  but  we  speak  of  the  poor  in  vain  thunder  or  whisper  in  our 
wbo  can  and  will  work,  and  for  them  ears  to  turn  to  blessing  *'  the  respi- 
tbere  is  no  need  of  any  argument  at  ration  of  the  tides,"  in  vain  stretch 
all.  '*  The  poor's  rate,  it  is  true,"  he  out  their  arms  to  bear  all  our  float- 
says,  "will  not  be  sown  in  the  ground,  ing  industry  out   upon  the  broad 
and  the  food  and  raiment  given  to  bosom  of  the  bountiml  deep  ? 
the  pauper  will  not  increase  and  All  this  of  which  we  have  been 
multiply  ;*'  but  the  shillela  is  laid  speaking  is  now — waste.  Could  ca- 
aside  for  fairs  and  patterns— fire-  pital,  then,  be  got — and  to  get  it,  it 
arms  fall  into  rusty  desuetude — and  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  say 
pickaxes,  and  spades,  and  shovels,  what  it  is — there  is  labour  enough 
and  gavelocks,   and   scythes,    and  and  to  spare,  ready  to  execute,  and 
sickles  are  flourishing  in  all  direc-  work  to  do  which,  when  done,  would 
lions,  far  more  beautifully  than  in  be  wealth.    "  I  consider,"  says  Mr 
Any  row  that  ever  did  honour  to  Wiggins,  **  that  in  no  part  of  these 
wake  or  funeral.  islands  can  capital  be  so  profitably 
Employment  for  capital  and  la-  employed  as  m  Ireland,  under  its 
l)ourl    What — ^must  we  at  this  time  presentcircumstances — certainly  not 
of  day  paint  a  Picture  of  Ireland  ?  in  England  or  Wales."    "  I  scarcely 
*Ve  humbly  decline  doing  so;  but  know  any  place  in  Ireland,"  says  Mr 
may  mention  the  millions  of  fertile  Hardy,   *'  where  the  investment  of 
Acres  lying  yet  uncleared — through  capital,  judiciously  laid  out,  would 
which,  were  solid  and  liquid  roads  not  prodfuce  a  profit  far  beyond  the 
to  go  straight  as  arrows  or  sinuous  interest  of  the  money  expended." 
as  serpents,  we  should  soon  see  a  *'  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,"  says 
^lew  world  of  wealth.  Bogs,  in  which  Dr  Doyle,  **  that  a  quantity  of  capi- 
whole  armies  might  sink;  why  are  tal,  such  as  I  would  hesitate  to  name, 
utcy  not  firm  plains  of  green  pas-  might  be  profitably  expended,  both 
Murage  or  yellow  corn  ?  They  would  in  the  improvement  of  the  lands  now 
py*    They   have    promised — they  enclosed,  and  in  the  reclaiming  lands 
have  sworn  to  do  so— and  hitherto  now  waste."    "  There  is,"  says  Mr 
have  always  kept  their  oaths.    In  a  Ensor,  "  scarcely  any  field  that  is 
^^[7  few  years  all  those  that  under  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be."    <*  In 
cultivation  pledged  their  faith  to  re-  consequence,"  says  Mr    Williams, 
pay  Its  cost,  have  redeemed  it;  they  *  of  the  sum  of  L.l(i7,000,  being  ex- 
J^^tly  returned  the  capital  tbey  had  pended  by  Mr  Nimmo,  in  Connaught 
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iloae,  in  aeyen  years*  the  Increaie  of    in  Ihe  besi  waj  peaaible,  it  would  be 

the  taumal  rwmm  to  Go7er«nient    absurd  to  tuc  them  as  proposed ; 

has  aince  been  equal  to  the  whole  of   but  you  cannot  belioTe  that,  without 

that  expenditure.    In  the  Cork  dia«    diabeUeving  all  you  have  oyer  seen, 

tric^  Mr  GriffiUia,  the  GoTomnient    heardi  or  read  of  Ireland,  and  deda- 

engineer,  expended  L.60»000  in  seven    ring  youraelf  a  univerral  scepdc. 

yeara ;  and  the  increase  of  Govern*    You  must,  in  other  words,  be  a  goose, 

ment  revenue  in  customs  and  excise    and  in  rainy  weather  ought  aJ  wars 

has  been  L.dO,000  a-y  ear/*  and  all  this    to  stand  on  one  le^. 

chiefly  from  increasing  facilities  for  a       We  have  heard  it  seriously  recom* 

profitable  interchange  of  produce—    mended,  as  the  only  way  to  improve 

ooal,  turf,  manure  of  all  sorts,  slatea,    the  condition  of  the  Iriah  people,  to 

brlcka,    lime,   building-stone,   tim-    cultivate  and  encourage  in  them  a 

her,  potatoes,  and  other  provisions,    taste  for  better  living — that  is,bosrd 

The  whole  of  this  produce,  observes    and  lodging,  and  dress.    It  seems  to 

Mr  Scrope,  which  must  be  presumed    us  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  do 

to  bear  the  proportion  or  at  least    so — ^nay,  inhumane.    Thej  would  be 

ten  to  one  in  annual  value  to  the    very  unhappy,  were  they  to  lose  their 

revenue  collected  upon  it,  must  be    taste  for  potatoes,  and  acquire  one 

considered  in  the  light  of  a  new    for  animal  food,  without  being  aUe 

ereatwn^  called  into  existence  on    to  gratify  it  but  by  killing  their  onlf 

these  spots  in  a  few  years  by  the  ju-    pig,  perhaps  eneemte  ;  tioeir  hovels 

dicious  outlay  of  a  comparatively    liaveDeenlong  little  better  than  styes, 

insignificant  capital,  but  many  thouaanda  of  them  have 

We  have  aeen  that  the  preaent  an*    been  awept  away,  and  the  p4M>r  crea- 

nual  provision  for  the  poor  in  Ireland    tures  think  that  they  were  little  p» 

is  estimated  bv  Dr  Doyle  at  a  mil-    laces,  now  that  they  know  not  where 

lion  and  a  half— by  Mr  Wilmot  Hor*    to  lay  their  heads ;  in  their  «*  looped 

ton  at  three  millions.    Were  by  far    and  window'd  rag^ednesa*'  they  ars 

the  greater  part  of  that  vast  sum  em-    not  ripe  for  the  pnde  of  ^parei.  It 

ployed  under  a  poor's  law—on  able*    seems  to  us  far  nrom  paradoxical  to 

bodied  men,  each  tearing  away  like    say,  that  if  there  haa  been  for  the 

tigers  at  such  productive  work  as  we    last  half-century  few  absentees— and 

have  been  apeaking  of,  inatead  of    if  the  landowners— the  nobilitj  and 

being  given  to  them  merely  to  keep    gentry— had  acted  on  something  liks 

them  alive  in  idle  indigence,  would    uie  aame  principlea  aa  thoee  of  Eng* 

it  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  ?    land— it  would  nave  been,  in  the  ns- 

Could  you  count  the  capital  that    ture  of  thinga,  impoaaible  that  cattle 

would  be  thereby  created  in  fifty    and  com  could  have  been  annually 

yeara  ?  exported  to  the  value  of  not  a  fe v 

Suppoee  that  no  relief  at  all  were    milliona  of  money— •while  not  a  few 

given  to  the  landholdera— to  thoae    milliona  of  human  moutha  remained 

who  at  preaent  Buifer-but  that  they    unacquafaited  with  fleah-meat  and 

continued  to  pay,  aa  they  now  do,  the    meal,  and  converaant  but  with  one 

whole  I  under  reflation  they  would    aubterraneoua  root.     The  nobility 

at  leaat  get  aomethlog  for  their  mo-    and  gentry  would  not  have  allowed 

ney ;  but  it  ia  propoaed  that  the  half   it;  and  there  would  in  all  auch  mst- 

ahould  be  paid  by  the  landownera.    tera  have  been  a  very  respectable 

No  man  in  his  senses  holds  Mr  M'Cul-    standard  of  taste.  Nay,  whether  they 

loch's  doctrine  about  absenteeism,    would  have  been  willing  to  allow  it 

Now,  these  gentry  spend  all  their    or  not,  it  could  not  hare  been ;  for 

income,  and  some  of  them  contrive    when  society  is  In  a  natural  state^ 

to  spend  a  good  deal  more,  out  of    there  cannot  be  one  law  for  the  rich 

Ireland— -to  the  amount— it  is  be-    and  another  law  for  the  pocn*.    An 

lieved"--of  some  three  milliona.    A    enlightened  and  resident  nobility  and 

poor's  rate  sends  back,  or  keeps  part    gentry,  and  a  dark  and  destitute 

of  it,  to  be  employed  as  capital"—    tenantry,  were  never,  we  venture  to 

and  were  they  taxed  double,  it  could    say,  seen  even  in  Dream-land.    The 

hardly  be  called  unjust.    But  per-    population  of  Ireland  would,  in  our 

haps  that  could  not  be  effected.    If    opinion,  have  been  far  greater  than 

you  believe  that  the  resident  land-    it  now  is;  it  would  have  been  pros- 

oimera  now  spend  all  their  incomei    perous ;  and  yet  the  resotucoa  ii  the 
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ountrx  seen  inexhaustibly  openioff    ers,  whose  wages  at  home,  when 
at  for  an  iscreaaa  of  hq>pler  and    Ihey  hare  aay»  are^  on  the  avera^o 


sppier  numbers.  of  a  year,  not  more  than  fourpence 

But  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire*  a-day,  can  be  for  good.    But  wiser 

ind  have  not  done  their  duty.  They  persons  than  we  pretend  to  be,  think 

mst  be  compelled  to  do  it ;  they  it  may  be  so^so  let  that  pass.    All 

lust  be  taxed,  that  the  character  and  agree,  however,  that  the  permanent 

ondition  of  the  people  they  have  settlementin  England,  of  an  immense 

nnaturally  neglected  may  beTaised  number  of  Irish  immigrants,  is  a  sore 

rom  pitiable  and  shameful  degrada-  national  calamity ;  and  most  now 

ion— or  rather,  that  the  people  may  believe  that  the  evil  can  be  stopt 

*e  enabled  by  their  own  labour  to  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  poor's 

aise  their  character  and  condition  law  in  Ireland.    Some,  indeed,  think 

or  themselves.  —and  there  will  always  be  a  few 

There  would  soon  be  plenty  of  ca-  fools  to  think  any  thing— that  the 

)ital;  it  would  then  be  borrowed  in  better  off  the  Irish  are  in  their  own 

lU  the  stock-markets  of  Europe,  on  country,  the  readier  will  they  be  to 

«curity  of  the  cultivated  soil  of  one  leave  it.     Certain   it  is,  that  the 

)f  the  richest  islands  in  the  world»  amount  of  the  poor's  rates  in  England 

then  enjoying  the  strange  visitation  is  raised  by  this  one  cause— operating 

of  peace.     Ay— all  blessing  and  all  directly  and  indirectly — nearly  two 

[M)wer  are  In  that  one  word— peace,  millions ;  so  that  England  and  Ire- 

A  few  millions  are   all  tnat  is  land  together  now  pay  four  millions 

(vanted  to  begin  with — and  they  are  at  least  on  account  of  Irish  poor — a 

to  be  had  for  a  word.    There  are  far  greater  sum  than  what  any  body 

the  men — there  are  the  wastes — if  has  ever  dreamt  would  be  required, 

wastes  they  may  be  called — which  we  (except  those  who  talk  about  the  ab- 

kaow  can  in  a  few  years  defray  the  sorption  of  the  whole  rental,)  were 

cost  of  cultivation — and  endless  other  there  a  poor's  law  for  Ireland  to  set 

employment  for  productive  labour  to  work  at  home,   and  in  the  be- 

beside.    So  far  from  being  Utopian,  neficial  way  described,  all  her  un- 

the  plan  proposed  is  one  of  pounds,  employed  population. 

Bliiliings,  and  pence,  proved  by  ex*       Long  aa  this  article  is,  we  have  but 

perience  to  be  practicable,  and  to  be  opened  the  question.  We  know  that 

carried  into  execution  by  the  self-  it  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  that 

same  machinery  that  has  every  where  it  will  need  all  the  wisdom  of  the  le- 

else  in  the  civilized  world  been  em«  gislature  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 

ployed  to  improve  the  condition  of  settlement.  We  shall  hear  something, 

man.  we  suppose,  of  the  opinions  of  Mi- 

We  have  been  told  by  some  that  nisters,  when  Mr  Richards  brings  it 

this  ia  purely  an  Irish  question.  But  before  the  House.  They  have  told  us 

that  b  not  true.    It  is  a  Question  af-  indeed  that  they  do  not  intend  to 

fecting  all  the  British  dominions — it  is  propose  any  measures  respecting  it 

a  question  of  humanity.    But,  view*  this  session ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be 

ed  in  the  simplest  light,  how  does  unreasonable  to  expect  they  should  ; 

it  directly  a^ect  England  ?  A  popu-  but  surely  they  must  be  preparing— 

lation  of  eight  millions,  afflicted  by  maturing— some    in  their    mighty 

direst  poverty,  sends  annually  across  minds ;  and  after  they  have  disposed 

maav  bridges  numerous    starving  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland, 

hands  to  assist  in  her  agriculture,  and  in  England,  they  will  be  more 

In  her  present  condition,  we  cannot  at  leisure  to  legislate  for  the  poor  of 

believe  that  such  an  influx  of  labour-  both  countries. 
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I. 


THE  STUDIES  OF  THE  LADIES  (A  LA  t'BAKOOIfi.) 


Mamma— this  Fen  lion's  a  qaiz : 

I  bate  his  sAnctimonious  aim 

Why,  what  a  tedious  fool  he  is— 

His  masses,  needles,  pios,  and  prayers ! 

A  concert,  new  ballet,  or  ball, 

Would   better  teach  what   we  should 

know. 
Ho,  ho,  ho  I  the  ladies  all. 
Ho,  ho,  bo !  they  study  so. 

Your  Missy  to  her  sampler  set ; 
My  music-master  waitf.  Mamma, 
We've  got  to-day  the  new  duet 
(A  charming  piece)  of  Armtda; 
I  seem  in  singing  to  recall 
The  Tcry  flames  which  made  her  glow. 
Ho,  ho,  ho!  the  ladies  all. 
Ho,  ho,  ho !  they  study  so. 

Let  little  Miss  her  pantry  tend. 
For  me,  Mamma,  an  hour  or  two 
With  Monsieur  Chassez  I  must  spend, 
To  learn  my  "  pas  yoluptueux  ;*' 


My  frock's  so  long,  I'll  sorely  fall. 
Let's  tuck  it  up  before  I  go. 
Ho,  ho,  ho !  the  ladies  all. 
Ho,  bo,  ho !  they  study  so. 

Good-bye,  Mamma,  I  must  be  gone ; 

'Tis  only  to  the  gallery,  where 

To  admiration  I  have  drawn 

An  outline  of  the  Belvidere. 

Heavens,  what  a  form !  how  strong;  bow 

tall! 
Wliat  graces  all  his  members  show ! 
Ho,  ho,  ho !  the  ladies  all. 
Ho,  ho,  ho !  they  study  so. 

I  must  get  married,  too— O  la ! 
These  customs  are  so  strict  with  us ! 
To  tell  the  truth,  my  dear  Mamma, 
The  case  is  most  necessitous ; 
For  if  the  world  should  hear  at  all — 
But  then  they  laugh  at  that,  you  know. 
Ho,  ho,  ho!  the  ladies  all. 
Ho,  hO|hot  they  study  so. 


IL 


THE  LITTLE  BEOWN  MAN. 


A  LITTLE  MAN  we*ve  here, 
All  in  a  suit  of  brown, 

Upon  town  : 
He's  as  brisk  as  bottled  beer. 
And,  without  a  shilling  rent, 
Lives  content ; 
For  d'ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan— 
D'ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan — 
My  plan,  d'ye  see,  's  to — ^kiugh  at  that ! 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily,  the  little  brown 
man! 

When  every  mad  grisette 
He  has  toasted,  till  his  score 

Holds  no  more ; 
Then,  head  and  years  in  debt. 
When  the  duns  ancl  bums  abound 
All  around. 
D'ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan-.- 
D*ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan — 
My  plan,  d'ye  see,  's  to— laugh  at  that ! 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily,  the  little  brown 
man! 

When  the  rain  comes  through  his  attic. 
And  he  lies  all  day  a-bed 

Without  bread ; 
When  the  winter  winds  rheumatic 
Make  him  blow  his  nails  for  dire 

Waatofflrei 


D'ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan — 
D'ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan — 

My  plan,  d'ye  see,  's  to— -laugh  at  thst ! 

Sing  merrily,  smg  merrily,  the  little  brovn 
man ! 

His  wife,  a  dashing  figure. 
Makes  shift  to  pay  her  clothes 

By  her  beaux : 
The  gallanter  they  rig  her. 
The  more  the  people  sneer 
At  her  dear ; 
Then  d'ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan — 
D'ye  see,  says  he,  my  plan— 
My  plan,  d'ye  see,  's  to — ^laugh  at  that ! 
Suig  merrily,  sing  merrily,  the  little  broirn 
man!* 

When  at  Ust  laid  fiuriy  level. 
And  the  priest  (he  getting  worse) 

*Gan  discourse 
Of  death  and  of  the  devil; 
Our  little  sinner  sighed, 
And  replied, 
Please  your  reverence,  my  plan— 
Please  your  reverence,  my  plan— 
My  plan,  dy'e  see,  's  to— ^laugh  at  that ! 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily,  the  little  brown 
man 
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in. 

MY  USETT£,  SHE  IS  SO  MORE  ! 


SVh  AT !  Lisette,  can  this  be  yoa  ? 

You  in  silk  and  sarcenet! 
Yoii  in  rings  and  brooches  too  ! 
You  in  plumes  of  waving  jet ! 
Oh  no,  no,  no. 
Surely  you  are  not  Lisette  ! 

Oh  no,  no,  no, 
My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more ! 

How  your  feet  the  ground  despise. 

All  in  shoes  of  satin  set ; 
And  your  rouge  with  roses  vies— - 
Prithee  where  didst  purchase  it  ? 
Ob,  no,  no,  no, 
Surely  you  are  not  Lisette ! 

Oh  no,  no,  no. 
My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more ! 

Round  your  boudoir  wealth  has  spread 

Gilded  couch  and  cabinet^ 
Silken  curtains  to  your  bed. 
All  that  heart  can  wish  to  get. 
But  oh  no,  no,  no. 
Surely  you  are  not  Lisette ! 

Ob  nO|  no,  no, 
My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more ! 

Simpering,  you  twist  your  lip 

To  a  smile  of  etiquette : 
Not  a  sign  of  mirth  must  slip 

Past  the  bounds  your  teachers  set ; 
And  oh  no,  no,  no. 
Surely  you  are  not  Lisette  ! 

Oh  no,  no,  no. 
My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more  I 


Far  away  the  day?,  alas ! 

When  in  cftbin  cold  and  weff 
Love's  imperial  mistress  was 
Nothing  but  a  gay  grisette. 
But  oh  no,  no,  no, 
Surely  you  are  not  Lisette ! 

Oh  no,  no,  no. 
That  Lisette,  you  are  no  more  ! 

You,  ah  me !  when  you  had  caught 

My  poor  heart  in  silken  net, 
Never  then  denied  me  aught, 
Never  played  this  proud  coquette. 
Oh  no,  no,  no, 
Surely  you  are  not  Lisette ! 

Oh  no,  no,  no. 
My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more  ! 

Wedded  to  a  wealthy  fool. 

Faying  dear  Tor  leave  to  fret ; 
Though  bis  love  be  somewhat  cool, 
Be  content  with  what  you  get. 
Oh  no,  no,  no. 
Surely  you  are  not  Lisette ! 

Oh  no,  no,  no. 
My  Lisette,  you  are  no  more ! 

If  that  love's  divine  be  true, 

'Tis  when  fair  and  free  are  met  i 
As  for  you,  Madame,  adieu—. 
Let  the  haughty  Duchess  fret ! 
For  oh  no,  no,  no^ 
Surely  she  is  not  Lisette  ! 

Oh  no,  no,  no, 
My  Lisette,  she  is  no  more ! 


IV. 


THB  DOCTOR  AKD  THE  PATIENT. 


TvE  lived  of  late  by  Doctor's  rule; 

And  thus  (his  cane  beneath  his  nose) 
Quoth  he,  "  Your  fever  we  shall  cool 

By  abstinence,  and  by  repose." 
But  in  my  heart  Love's  voice  began^ 

"  A  galopade  or  so  were  welL" 
I  rose  and  waltzed  an  hour  with  Ann. 

But  do  not  tell,  oh,  do  not  tell 

A  word  of  that  to  Doctor  Fell ! 

"  Beware  of  Bacchus,"  says  our  Sige, 
Our  Esculaptus,  who  but  he  ? 

The  purest  preacher  of  the  age 
Ne'er  so  enjoined  sobriety. 

But  in  my  heart  Love's  voice  began, 
*'  To  drink  her  health,  methinks  'twere 
well." 

So  down  I  sat  and  toasted  Ann. 
But  do  not  tell,  oh,  do  not  tell 
A  word  of  that  to  Doctor  Fell ! 


"  We  must  not  sing,  it  hurts  the  chest,*' 
Why  here's  a  pretty  how-d'ye-do  ! 

The  man  must  surely  be  possess'd ; 
Pray  God  it  a*n*t  the  wandering  Jew  1 

But  in  my  heart  Love's  voice  began, 
*'  One  stave,  and  all  will  soon  be  well." 

You  choruss'd  me  while  singing  Ann  : 
But  do  not  tell,  oh,  do  not  tell 
A  word  of  that  to  Doctor  Fell ! 


**  Affect  not  womankind,"  quoth  he, 
'*  All  passion  we  must  pretermits" 

Now  on  my  soul  the  knave  must  be 
A  Trappist  or  a  Jesuit ! 

But  in  my  heart  Love's  voice  began, 
*'  A  kiss  would  surely  make  you  well. 

I'm  going  now  for  one  from  Ann— 
But  do  not  tell,  ob,  do  not  tell 
A  word  of  that  to  Doctor  Fell  I 
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TWADDLE  ON  TWfiBDSXDB. 


Farewell,  O  Winter !  gentle^ 
manly  Old  Man ;  and  hail,  O  Spring ! 
most  ladylike  of  Young  Women! 
Frequent  flirtation  had  there  been 
for  a  month  or  two  between  Grey- 
beard and  Green  Mantle,  and  at  one 
time  we  thought  it  would  have  been 
a  match.  But  mine  attcl«nt*B  heart 
failed  on  tiie  very  evening  of  the 
Sabbath,  after  publication  of  banns ; 
he  disappeared  like  *'  anaw  nfF  a 
dyke,"  and  *tifl  rumoured  that  he  has 
gone  with  Captain  Back  to  the  frozen 
regions,  perhaps  of  the  Pole.  Lovely 
Spring,  noways  cast  down,  seemed 
to  feel  that  she  had  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  hirpling  Eld;  and,  if 
we  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  mat- 
ter, she  will,  ere  long,  be  leaning  her 
ear  **  in  many  a  secret  place,"  to  the 
soft  solicitations  of  Summer,  and 
yielding  herself  up  with  the  usual 
sort  of  struggles  to  his  blameless  em- 
braces. The  marriage,  we  predict, 
will  be  celebrated  on  the  first  of 
June,  for  in  Scotland  'tis  reckoned 
unlucky  to  wed  in  May;  and  we,  ai 
Poet-Laureate  of  Cupid  and  Hymen, 
shall  with  our  Flamingo  write  their 
Epithalamium. 

Let  us,  for  love  of  heaven  and 
earth,  get  out  of  Edinburgh.  Here, 
ever  since  November,  have  we  been 
harbouring  among  houses,  till  we 
have  almost  hardened  into  stone  and 
lime, — into  the  part  of  Wall.  Our 
system  has  ffot  smokified;  and  a 
queer  fish  at  all  times,  you  might  take 
us  now  for  a  dried  haddock.  Our 
circulation,  unlike  that  of  Maga,  is 
low  and  slow ;  was  there  ever  such 
a  pulse  ?  one  in  the  minute.  Our 
eyes  that  have  been  likened  to  eagles* 
are  more  like  oysters' ;  the  roses  on 
our  lips  are  lilies;  and  our  cheeks 
outochre  a  sick  dandelion.  We  shall 
not  say — whatever  we  may  think — 
that  our  shanks  are  shrivelled;  but 
we  confess  we  do  not  relish  these 
wrinkles  in  our  hose ;  and  it  is  not 
unal arming  to  observe  that  these 
shorts,  always  easy,  are  now  wide, 
and  assuming  the  appearance  of  pet- 
ticoats. "  This  will  never  do."  Let 
us,  for  love  of  heaven  and  earth,  get 
out  of  Edinburgh. 

Ha!  we  hear  the  phaeton.  No 
dawn  yet-*but  Peter  is  regular  at 


clock-work— and  at  four — ^'tit  atrt- 
king  in  the  lobby — ^the  Set-ont  is  at 
the  door.  Let  ua  take  a  caulker. 
Curse  your  coiFee— at  the  beat  'tis 
but  birstled  beans.  But  bruised 
barleycorn  ia  GleniiTek.  A  few 
nuradbfula  of  bap^nyid  ham  ncTer 
mhid  the  aiepa-— the  cmtdi  is  oar 
leaping  pole— all's  rights  Peter-^cano y 
on  the  caoaeway-^ut  at  the  Maca- 
dam let  go  the  tita — ^we  give  you 
four  hours  to  do  the  di8tnnce-*tfahtT 
miles  and  e  trifle — you  nsaj  pull  up 
for  a  minute  to  wet  their  mouth  at 
Torsonce— and  now  for — Cloven- 
ford. 

The  mornings  are  chill  jet — aad 
there  is  nothing  like  a  close  carriaga. 
There  is  something  exceedinjgl  j  soug 
in  this  clever  contrivance  ofa  headi 
No  phaeton  had  ever  a  more  nu^Di- 
ficent  developement  He  i«  fit  to  be 
president  of  toe  phrenologista.  These 
windows  of  his  are  eyea — and  we  are 
the  spirit  that  looks  through  thean-* 
Christopher  the  Far-keeker. 

There  is  surely  anow.  Soaoothly 
as  in  a  sleigh  are  we  gliding  nlimg 
one  way,  and  the  treea  another,  u 
they  keep  on  at  that  rate,  they  will 
be  at  the  Tron  Charch  before  we 
are  at  Fushie  Bridge.  Dim  is  Dal- 
keith in  the  dawn;  but  the  houses 
are  beginning  to  bestir  ibemaelves, 
and  by  and  by  the  old  church  tower 
will  be  audibly  counting  his  beads 
to  the  number  of  five,  and  looking 
out  for  the  light  from  the  sea.  There 
is  Arniston  gate,  with  its  elephants. 
One  might  imagine  himself  in  India, 
about  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  aome 
native  Nabob. 

We  suspected  as  much.    Ay,  we 
have  been  taking  a  snooze — ^and  'tis 
broad  morning.    What  is  there  to 
"  prate  of  our  whereabouts  ?'  We 
have  given   the  go-by  to  our  ex- 
cellent friend  Mitchelson's  beauti- 
ful woods  of  Middleton;  and  tiie 
mists    are    leaving    Lammermoor. 
That  hare  ought  erenow  to  have 
been  at  home  on  tiie  hill — ^but  you 
may  bark  and  brastle  as  you  ^oose, 
my  worthy  colley;  pussey  is  but 
playing  with  you,  and,  careleasly  al- 
tering ner  lazy  limp  into  a  easy  gal* 
lop,  without  putting  heraelf  to  the 
trouble  of  laying  back  her  luga^  cocks 
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ler  fud,  and  wkile  70U  are  yel  plou'   are  no  leaves  yet  on  the  oaks  or 
'^ring  among  the  rashes,  the  fleet    elms— and  as  for  the  ashes, 'twill  be 
*ur  is  far  away  up  the  sheep-nibbled    July  at  the  soonest  ere  they  aie  in 
2^eensw«rd;  nay,  by  this  time  couch-    full  and  fine  feather ;  but  the  larches, 
ed  in  her  form  among  the  fern  above    and  the  birks,  and  the  alders,  are 
'he   line   of    the    dwarf    birk-tree    greening   every  sunny   hour,  and 
^oves.     Partridges !  we  declare— a    shewing   sweet  symptoms   of  tiie 
breeding  pair— bobbing  their  heads    sappy  spirit  tiiat  is  stirring  in  all 
ilon^  the  barley-braird  on  a  patch  of   the  old  forest^trees,  and  will  toon 
cultivation   on  the   marshy  moor^    be  crowning  tibem  with  umbrage. 
That  black  breast— almost  of  moun*    What  buds  on  that  horBe^hestnutl 
tain — gloomioff  among   the   green    each  as  big  as  our  fist,  and  just 
hills,  is  no  doubt   populous  with    about  bursting  from  its  balmy  cere- 
moor-fowl,— «nd  we  could  think  we    ment.    And  are  not  these  sycamores 
hear  the  gor-cock  crowing — ^but  'tis    promising  striplings— every  year's 
a  raven.    The  litlJe  lambs  must  be-    shoot  a  vard  long— and  thus  thirty 
ware  of  racing  too  far  in  the  sun-    feet  high  — the  lowest  of  them— 
shine  from  their  woolly  mothers-^    though  we  remember  seeing  them 
yet  he  is  fondest  of  carrion — and    planted— as  if  yesterday !    No  neek 
probably  there  is  a  dead  horse  in  the    more   comfortable  than   a  crow's, 
cleuch.    God  bless  thee,  small  sweet    We  just  see  her  neb.    Many  a  one 
silent  source  of  the  silver  Gala  I    have  we  harried ;  for  in  our  school- 
But  of  all  these  welling   springs,    boy    days   we   were    monkeys   at 
each  with  its  emerald  margin,  which    speeling,  and  have  invaded  even  the 
is  the  source  acknowledged  by  the    heron's  domicile,  as  it  swung  to  and 
^  braw  braw  lads  on  Gralapwater."    fro    on   the    elm-tree  top,  **  when 
The  charm  of  a  pastoral  country  is    winds  were  piping  loud,    and  nr^ 
itscalm.  In  all  the  streamy  straths    chins  onthe  mossy  greensward  below 
you    see    houses, — store-farms    or    were  picking  up  the  broken  brancfe- 
others— >attd  seed-time  being  some-    es,  in  intervals  of  upward  *gazinff 
what  late  in  our  South  this  season,    admiration  —  for  as  that  dare-devil 
(in  the  West  'twas   early,)  these    in  Shakspeare — ^we  never  remember 
silent-goin^  plough-teams  are  cheery;    precise  words— says,  we  and  danger 
but  how  still  all  the  hills^  and  bare  of    were  two  lion  whelps,  littered  in  one 
human  life!   Yet  there  is  nothing    day — but  ''we  the  elder  md  more 
dark  or  dismal— a  sweet  serenity  is    terrible"— hem— hem— hem  I 
over  all— and  the  prevailing  and  per-       We  begin  to  feel  an  appetite  for 
manent  impression  is  that  of  peace,    something;  and  scenery  never -looks 
Surely  that  white  sea-bird  will  never    so  pleasant  as  under  an  appetite, 
have  the  heart  to  leave  that  quiet    Seen  on  a  full  stomach,  nature,  in 
.meadow  for  the  stormy  mahi.    It    some  strange  sympathy,  seems  la- 
ought  not  to  waver  about  by  itself    bouring  upder  a  surfeit — too  blow- 
so,  but  to  mix  with  those  other  snowy    zy  to  be  beautiful— with  a  flushed 
wheelers,  and  be  for  life  a  dove.  after-dinner  face  expressive  of  no- 

Peter  looks  over  his  shoulder,  and  thing  better  than  an  inclination  to 
wonders  to  see  us  sitting  Kit-cat  in  repose.  Hence  it  is  that  poets  so 
full  view ;  for,  some  miles  back,  we  love  the  momiDg.  In  herself  no 
had  adroitly  let  down  the  head  of  doubt  she  is  lovely,  with  or  without 
the  phaeton, — and  in  our  rich  fur  her  diamonds;  but  in  your  eyes  she 
gown— a  gift  from  the  Emperor  of  is  a  very  angel,  for  no  particle  of 
all  the  Russias— we  have  the  ap-  divine  air  has  left  your  spirit,  and 
pcarance  of  an  opossum.  Torsonce  yon  see  her  in  the  pure  light  of 
IB  an  admirable  inn ;  but  the  Tits  imaginative  love.  So  Milton  fe^ 
are  swinging  along  at  eight  knots ;  when  he  breathed  that  immortal 
and   silvan   Stow,  with    its  knoll-    line — 

climbing  cottages,  brown  kirk,  and    ,.  j^  .      ^.  i-i      r  ^v 

pear  -  tree  -  bl^sToming    man^,  in         ^"^'jj  ;^^•.  ^^P*"*"*  *y"***^"  ?^  ^ 
which,  after   morning   prayer,  the  ^^^' 

worthy  pastor  is  issuing  for  a  stroll    In  Nature  he  saw,  as  it  were,  a  se- 
in  his  garden,  is  no  sooner  come  than    raph  waking  from  sleep  I 
gone ;  and  we  cannot  help  forgetting       Vegetation  cannot  have  progress- 
it  in  this  long  line -of  woods.    These    ed  much  ^nee  tiie  last  milestone^ 
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nor  earlier  here  than  there  can  sure-  parlour  walla  their  cheerful  cbanc- 

ly  be  the  spring ;  yet  all  the  earth  ter,  the  same  pretty  creature  conm 

isgreener^anoblueristhesky;  less  trippingly  in  with  her  snooded  hair 

sober  is  our  cheer  of  heart — and  we  comb-surmounted,  and  haFiag  placed 

are  happier  because  hungrier — ^that  you  a  chair,  begins  to  wipe  tbe  table, 

is  the  secret    Our  system  is  juve-  already  dustless  as  the  mirror  ia 

nilized  by  all  matin  rural  influences;  which  she  takes  a  glsDce  at  her 

this  is  our  wedding-day,  and  Nature  shadow,  as  you  take  a  gaze  on  her 

is  our  bride.    We  could  get  out  of  substance ;  and  having  heard  your 

the  phaeton,  and  on  that  half-sunny  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  express- 

half-shady  spot  lie  down  with  her  in  ed  with  all  the  respectful  tender- 

our  arms,  and  hug  her  to  our  heart,  ness  of  a  subject,  retires  with  a 

O  Nature !  how  balmy  is  thy  breath !  curtsy, — and    leaves  you  stroking 

How  fresh  thy  sof^ swelling  bosom !  your  chin,  in  a  mood  of  undefinabie 

How  couldst  thou  —  thou  blessed  satisfaction  with  her,  with  yourself, 

creature  —  throw  thyself  away  on  and  with  all  the  world 
Us,  when  all  the  world  were  dying        Clovenford  is  not  exactly  such  a 

for  love  of  Thee,  and  crowding  to  wayside  inn;   but  the  accommoda- 

kiss  thy  feet  I  tion  of  all  kinds  is  excellent— bed, 

Steady  down  hill,  Peter — tighter  board,  and  washing— and  he  who 

on  Priam,  Peter — softly  with  Rufus  cannot  make  himself   comfortable 

—Peter  ;-^there  we  spin—'*  and  the  here,  as  we  now  are  doing,  caoco: 

keen  axle  kindles  as  we  go."    Let  have  a  calm  conscience.    There  u 

us  see.     In  three  hours  and  five  mi«  nothing  particular  to  look  at  out- 

nutes  from  Moray  Place  to  Cloven-  doors ;  some  stabling— a  cottage  that 

ford.    Nothing  like  a  long  stride-—  seems  a  shop,  where  you  may  buy 

only  thorough-breds,  Peter,  can  do  snuifandsweeties;  fields  with  hedges 

the  business  in  style  after  all ; —  and  gates,  over  one  of  which  a  ion^- 

blood,  bone  and  bottom  —  nothing  nosed  mare,  with  a  foal  at  her  fool 

like  the  descendants  of  the  Godol-  (an  early  production)  is  now  whinny- 

phin  Arab.  ing  after  Priam  or  Rufus;  a  good  bit 

The  wayside  inns  of  staid  Scot-  off,  trees  among  which  the  high-road 

land  will  not  bear  comparison  with  disappears ;  and,  at  about  a  mile*s 

those  of  merry  England.    There  you  distance  hills,  some  of  them  wooded, 

see  them  smiling,  with  their  trellised  under  the  line  of  which,  you  would 

gables,  low  windows,  and  overhang*  know,  without  being  told  it,  from  a 

ing  eaves  all  a-twitter  with  swallows,  dim-blue  sort  of  mysterious  serial 

a  little  way  off  the  road,  behind  a  fine  haze,  roust  be  flowing  a  river-— and 

tree,  palisaded  in  the  front  circle, —  what  river  can  it  be  but  the — Tweed? 

"In  winter,  shelter,  and   in  sammer,        "«^«?  *  do  you  know  that  you  are 

g),jj^g  »  a  very  bonny  lass  ?  a  commoaplace, 

perhaps  inappropriate,  but  popular 
The  porch  is  bloomy ;  and  the  expression  and  one  that  rarelj  if 
privet  hedge  running  along  the  low  ever  gives,  offence ;  though  aome- 
wall,  does  not  shut  out  a  culinary  times  they  may  strive  to  look  sulky,  i 
garden,  deficient  neither  in  flowers  and  answer  you  by  silence.  But, 
nor  in  fruits,  with  a  bower  at  the  Helen  is  comely,  and  a  most  obli- 
end  of  the  main  gravel- walk,  where,  ging  creature.  Tuere  is  a  mild  mo- 
at tea  or  toddy,  in  love  or  friend-  desty  about  Helen,  that  makes  il 
ship,  you  may  sit,  "  the  world  for-  pleasant  to  be  waited  on  by  her;  acdl. 
getting,  by  the  world  forgot ;"  or  though  she  is  never  in  a  hurry,  it  ii^ 
take  an  occasional  peep  at  the  vari-  surprising  what  she  puts  through  her 
ous  arrivals.  Right  opposite,  on  en-  hands.  We  have  known  her  atteod- 
tering,  you  see  the  bar,— and  that  ing,  by  her  single  self,  on  threa 
pretty  bar-maid,  she  is  the  landlord's  tables,  each,  of  course,  in  a  differeat 
daughter.  "  The  parlour  on  the  parlour,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  ii: 
left,  sir,  if  you  please,"  says  a  silver  the  middle  of  the  trans^  and  yetsh« 
voice,  with  a  sweet  southern— that  never  seemed  missing  from  jour- 
is,  English  accent— so  captivating  to  elbow.  Helen  keeps  her  eyes  (ha«l)i 
every  Scotchman's  ear — and  before  perpetually  on  the  watch ;  and  yott 
you  have  had  time  to  read  the  pastoral  never  need  toaak  for  an  article.  ?ff 
poem  on  the  paper  that  gives  the  per,   mustard,  or  ketchup— breidt 
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lutter,  or  some  more  gravy — what  Icssly  guilty  of  all  enormities^  and 
ou  will— hut  wish  for  it-^and  she  plump  in  lumps  of  sugar  that  none 
fresents  it  to  you  with  a  smile —  but  an  outlaw  could  venture  on 
lot  right  and  rough  over  your  shoul*  in  presence  of  any  other  mortal. 
ler— as  is  the  use  and  wont  of  some  Tea  should  be  like  toddy — hot, 
lyinpbs  in  Arcadia — but  standing  strong^,  and  sweet;  and  the  fourth 
ear,  not  close,  in  an  attitude  at  once  and  nnal  bowl  should  be  toddy,  with 
Sectionate  and  respectful— and  a  gay  gurgle  of  Glenlivet  An  egg 
lore  of  the  former— at  least  so  it  to  the  penny-loaf  is  the  natural  pro- 
as sometimes  seemed  to  us— the  portion — and  after  these  eight,  you 
lore  elderly  you  are — if  not  absolu-  sit  more  composedly,  **  playing  at 
?ly  old— and  then  she  treats  you  will  your  virgin  fancies,"  with  the 
^ith  reverence.  Not  a  word  had  wet  and  dry  toast  which,  towards 
^0  breathed  about  breakfast — yet  the  conclusion,  you  "  lay  it  on  thick" 
ere  comes  the  daughter  of  Leda  with  jam  or  jelly — but  mind,  never— 
irith  the  tray.  as  you  hope  to  be  shaved — spread 

We  read  in  her  eyes  a  vivid  re-  the  fruit  with  a  knife — steel  or  silver 
lembrance  of  this  very  same  morn-  — but  drop  it  on  in  blobs  or  splashes, 
9g,  of  the  very  same  month,  last  from  a  table-spoon  (not  a  tea-spoon), 
pring.  All  the  intermediate  year  is  or  in  the  case  of  thin  jelly — and 
y  us  too  forgotten;  and  it  would  re-  especially  if  it  be  white-currant — 
lUire  much  metaphysical  subtlety  perhaps  the  most  delicious  of  all— 
0  analyse  our  feelings  compounded  and  especially  if  it  has  been  what  is 
i  the  Past  and  Present,  so  as  to  called  spoilt  in  the  boiling — you  will 
orm  a  new  Tense.  The  Then  and  act  wisely  by  letting  it  run  off  from 
he  Now  are  coexistent;  and  slight-  the  slowly  inclined  can — without  any 
r  tioged  too  with  a  colouring  ot  the  intermediate  aid — directly  down  up- 
Vhen.  We  are  conscious  of  a  on  the  expectant  and  well-buttered 
ras-ls-and-to-be-ish  emotion  on  bun,  which  will  then  be  food  equal 
ookiDg  at  those  four  eggs,  evident-  to  any  ever  presented  in  Paradise  by 
J  new-laid,  those  four  penny  loaves  Eve  to  Adam. 
Q  close  cohesion  with  their  auburn  Whoo !  Now  let  us  take  a  look  at 
rusts-that  plateful  of  wet,  and  our  tackle — Mrs  Phin's.  Seldom 
hat  rack  of  dry  toast — and  above  all,  have  we  seen  finer  gut.  The  Gut  of 
bat  pound  of  butter.  Nor  is  jam  nor  Gibraltar  is  a  joke  to  it;  gossamer 
elly  not  causative,  each  in  its  own  coarse  in  comparison.  This  bunch  of 
legree,  of  our  composite  spiritual  lark- winged  hair-lugs  has  a  killing 
tate;nor  that  ham.  The  stroup  of  look — and  so  have  these  water- 
be  tea-pot  alone  seems  changed — it  mouse-bodies  with  wings  of  grey 
laving  met  with  an  accident  that  mallard.  But  here  are  the  heckles 
erres  to  dissolve  the  doubtful  iden-  that  will  harry  the  river — Professors 
ity  of  the  Two- times-in-one,  and  to  — red  and  black — with  brown  mal- 
"cstore  memory  to  her  seat  of  office,  lard  wings — dressed  fine  on  number 
vhich  bad  thus  been  usurped  by  four  kirby-bend— sharp  as  clegs— 
hat  strange  faculty.  Imagination.  yet  almost  minute  as  midges.    The 

We  do  not  dislike,  it  is  pretty  well  trout  that  licks  in  one  of  these  "  wee 

mown,  dining  in  company  with  a  wicked  deevils"  with  his   tongue, 

ew  friends ;  but,  it  is  known  but  to  will  rue  the  day  be  was  spawned  on 

mrselves,  that  we  abhor  any  such  the  banks  of  gravel.    No  loops  on 

)ub]ic  breakfast.    'Tis  with  us  al-  any  casting  line  of  ours — all  knots; 

rays  a  solitary  meal.    We  should  the  drop-flies — for  we  always  use 

Durder  the  man  whom,  in  the  morn-  three— depending    four    and    five 

^^  we  heard  munch  munchiug,  inches;  and  the  casting  line  itself  the 

ind  snorting  with  his  nose  in  a  tea-  length  of  the  rod  to  a  tittle.     No 

-Up,  like  a  post-horse  at  the  end  of  multiplying  reel  for  us— in  all  things 

'  (itage  witb  his  head  in  a  pail  of  we  love  simplicity — and  should  we 

«^ater.    There  is  something   mon-  even  hook  a  fish,  with  this  small 

^trous  in  the  manner  most  men  eat  machine  we  shall  prove  his  master. 

'K^s^putting  the  open  mouth  of  the  Shoot,  spring,  summersault,  or  wal- 

incll  to  their  own,  and  sucking  in  lop  as  he  will,  he  is  a  dead  salmon, 

^hite  and  yolk  at  once  with  a  shock-  But  the  landlord*s  pony's  at  the 

°g  slobber.  Alone,one  can  be  blame-  door,  with  a  boy  to  bring  him  back, 
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who  is  stroking  the  long  forelock 

down  smooth  on  his  Romi jMWfc 

yickiag.  Mt^  lito>  flUUM  tSl  It  loafcs 
Mils  tiify.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
determine  his  colour-*buty  whatever 
it  is,  he  is  no  chameleon,  and  keeps 
to  it ;  his  ears  are  none  of  the  short- 
est, yet  surely  he  cannot  well  be  a 
mule  either ;  and  though  his  tail,  on 
the  contrary,be  oneof  the  shortest,  yet 
he  seems  anxious  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  has  acquired  a  custom  of 
switching  it  in  a  style,  that  if  it  were 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  stump, 
might  prove  awkward  to  his  rider  in 
miry  weather.  But  let  us  not  any 
longer  criticise  the  worthy  animalyfor, 
after  all  he  is  a  choice  article. 

No — no — not  in  the  least — not  hurt 
in  the  least — yet,  devil  take  it— land- 
lord— you  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  about  your  stirrup-lea- 
thers. 'Tis  fortunate  we  fell  off  be- 
fore we  had  -got  on ;  for  we  had  in- 
tended to  start  at  full  gallop— and  as 
on  making  play  we  uniformly  stand 
in  the  stirrups,  had  that  strap  broken 
as  we  were  crossina;  the  bridge,  we 
should  have  spoiled  the  pool  below 
for  this  day's  angling.  Peter — you 
are  an  ingenious  and  dexterous  old 
fellow — but  how  will  you  contrive 
to  manage  your  breeches  till  his  re- 
turn, without  braces  ? 

'Tis  about  a  long  Scotch  mile  from 
Clovenford  to  the  hill-top  from 
which  you  get  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  Tweed — at  Ashiestiel.  Asbie- 
stiel !  There  it  stands,  half-embow- 
ered, above  the  bowers  that  here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  to  our 
eyes  do  indeed  beautify  the  Tweed. 
It  holds  in  kind  command  all  the 
banks  and  braes  about — with  their 
single  trees  dropt  here  and  tliere  "  in 
nature's  careless  haste,"  and  rich 
with  many  a  stately  grove  over- 
hanging the  river's  gleam,  or  within 
hearing  of  its  murmurs.  But  the 
green  hills  behind  the  house  are  now 
sloping  away  up  to  the  far  mists  that 
seem  to  be  hiding  mountains ;  and 
the  scene,  though  sweet,  is  not  with- 
out grandeur  —  at  this  dim  hour, 
a  melancholy  grandeur.  A  few 
hundred  yards  farther  on  —  and 
closed  at  either  end  with  wooded 
hills— and  cheerful  along  its  wide 
flat  with  ploughed  fields  and  ancient 
pastures — rich  holm  lands — with  a 
few  cottages — each  standing  single 
•—and  of  different  characters^-Crom 


the  mas%  lfllFfv4M'linil-1ioase- 
wmtrwrn'^f  ^e  water's  edge  wcai 
to  be  the  miller^a— •  lon^  retch  of 
vale,  in  its  own  serenity,  is  itself  ail 
one  home-— and  of  yore  it  was  the 
home  of-— The  Magician.  Here  we 
first  saw — Walter  Scott.  Tvrasia 
the  summer  he  was  writing  Ms- 
mi  on.  He  rode  with  a  party  of  m 
over  the  hills  to  NewarK-Tower  ot 
the  Yarrow  —  and  we  had  sotoe 
roughish  galloping  after  the  grej- 
hounds.  The  Minstrel,  we  remem- 
ber, was  in  at  the  death  of  the  sole 
hare  killed,  and  held  her  up,  on  \k 
hill  side,  to  us  below,  with  an  air  of 
triumph.  A  young  Oxonian  tried 
in  vain,  on  the  way  home,  to  win  bis 
to  speak  about  poetry;  but  had  to 
put  up  with  a  snatch  of  some  old 
song  or  border  ballad,  chanted  witii 
a  kindling  eye  and  impasgioned 
voice,  but  having  no  connexion  either 
with  the  scene  around  us,  or  vi^ 
any  thing  that  had  been  passtD;  in 
conversation.  It  seemed  to  u8-4hat 
though  far  from  being  absenty  in  tbe 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word— lis 
mind  went  and  came  to  and  fro  the 
visionary  world  of  the  olden  timej 
familiar  with  it  as  with  this  real  sor- 
rounding  life.  In  the  evening,  be 
chanted  from  the  quarto  sheets  tbe 
two  first  cantos  of  Marmlon— tod 
with  look,  voice,  and  action,  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  spirit-stirring  poetJj 
of  war,  as  Wordsworth's  to  tnesooi- 
composing  poetry  of  peace. 

Well,  we  shall  jog  up  to  the  hesd 
of  our  favourite  stream— not  half  a 
mile  above  Ashiestiel — and  keep  ill 
day  to  a  few  faithful  pools  thatnerer 
yet  have  deceived  us — ^for  what's 
the  use  of  whipping  much  water,  if 
you  know  the  best,  and  are  scientiS^ 
cally  master  of  the  *'  silent  trade  f" 
There,  my  lad — your  master  isgoii^ 
to  Galashiels — so  away  with  foor 
curly  head — but  do  not  bunt  tbe 
pony.  And  be  sure  you  let  Peter 
again  have  his  braces — for  witboot 
them  he  is  really  not  fit  to  appear  m 
the  kitchen  among  ladies. 

Angling,  in  boyhood,  yotttb,  vA 
manhood  8  prime,  was  with  us  s 
passion.  Now  it  is  an  affection.  Tbe 
first  glimpse  of  the  water,  cau^^t 
at  a  distance,  used  to  set  our  hctftf 
a-beating,  and — 

"  Witboat  stop  or  stay  d«WD  tbcfM^ 
way**— 
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re  rusbed  to  the  pastime.    If  we 
aw  a  villain   with  a  creel  on  bis 
)ack^  wadinff  waist-deep,  and  from 
he  middle  oTthe  stream  command- 
Dg  ever^  cranny  in  amoog  the  tree 
oots  on  both  sides — in  spite  of  copse 
)r  timber — we  cursed  and  could  al- 
nost  have  killed  him ;  and  how  we 
guffawed  when  such  a  reprobate,  at 
I  chance  time,  losing  his  footing 
unong  the  cogglyandsliddery  stones, 
vith  many  staggers  fell  sprawling 
jrst  back  and  then  forwards,  and 
inally  half-choked  and  grievously 
ncommoded  by  the  belt  of  his  erop- 
:ied  basket  coiling  round  his  thrapple, 
(vhile  the  dead  trouts  were  seen 
Soatiog  about  with  their  yellow  bel- 
lies, went  hatless  down  the  current, 
and  came  sneaking  out  at  the  ford 
like  a  half-drowned  rat — pity  that 
the  va^bond  had  not  gone  over  the 
waterfall — a  better  death  than  his  fa- 
ther's, who,  it  was  well  known,  was 
hanged  for  sheep-stealing  at  Carlisle. 
Now  we  can  look  carelessly  at  a 
whole  regiment  of  leathern-aprons, 
all  at  once  in  single  file  poaching  the 
Tweed  the  whole  way  from  Peebles 
to  Innerleithen.    Nothing  that  may 
happen  in  this  world  now  would 
make  us  lose  our  temper.    With  the 
utmost  equanimity  we  can  now  look 
up  to  our  tail-fly — ^both  bobbers — 
and  several  yards  of  line,  inextrica- 
hly  hanked,  high  up  a  tree;  or  on 
the  whole  concern  by  a  sudden  jerk 
converted  into  an  extraordinary  bair« 
ball,  such  as  one  reads  of  having  been 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  cows.  The 
8udden  breaking  of  our  top  just  at 
the  joint,  which  is  left  full  of  rotten 
wood— no  icnife  in  our  pocket  and 
no  spare  top  in  our  but — a  cala- 
mity which  has  caused  frequent  sui- 
cides—from  us  elicits  but  a  philo- 
sophical smile  at  the  Vanity  ot  Hu- 
man Wishes. 

There's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  work- 
manship as  poor  Phin  ever  put  out 
of  hand — light  as  cork,  and  true  as 
steel^and  such  a  run !  Now,  let  us 
choose  an  irresistible  leash  of  insects 
—and  we  lay  a  sovereign  to  a  six- 
pence that  we  are  fast  in  silver- 
scales  before  half-a-dozen  throws. — 
Where  the  deuce  is  our  book  ?  Not 
^^  this  pocket — nor  this — nor  this 
■^nor  this.  Confound  it— that  is 
very  odd— it  can't  surely  be  in  our 
hreeches  —  no  —  no — not  there- 
curse  it— that  is  very  queer— nor  in 
wie  crown  of  our  bat— no— dang 


it — that  is  enough  to  try  the  pa- 
tience  of  a  saint  I  Where  the  devil 
can  it  be  ?  Not  in  our  basket — no 
— ^and  Tommy!  can  we,  like  an 
infernal  idiot,  have  left  our  book 
on  the  breakfast-table  at  Cloven- 
ford  ? 

O  the  bom  idiots  of  the  Inn !  not 
to  see  our  book  lying  on  the  break- 
fast-table. The  blind  blockheads  must 
have  taken  it  for  the  family  Bible. 
And  Helen,  too !  not  to  see  and  send 
it  after  us  by  Peter  on  Priam !  Never 
again,  were  we  to  draff  on  a  miser- 
able existence  like  Methusaleh's, 
will  we  have  the  wretched  folly  to 
come  out  to  Clovenford !  From  this 
blasted  hour  we  swear  to  give  up 
angling  for  ever— and  we  have  a 
mind  to  break  into  twenty  thousand 
pieces  this  great,  bie;,  thick,  coarse, 
clumsy,  useless  and  lumbering  rod  I 

We  beseech  us  to  look  at  that-^ 
the  take — the  take  is  on — by  all  that 
is  prolific,  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  crawling  with  noses  and  back-fins 
— scores  of  pounders  are  plumping 
about  in  all  directions — and  oh,  Ge- 
mini! the  ripple  over  by  yonder, 
in  the  shallow  water  of  that  little 
greensward  bottomed  bay,  betrays  a 
monster.  Such  a  day,  and  such  an 
hour,  and  such  a  minute  for  certain 
slaugbter-^for  bloody  sport — never 
saw  we  with  our  eyes — though  we 
have  for  fifty  years  and  more  been 
an  angler.  People  in  pulpits  preach 
patience— blockheads  in  black  and 
with  bands — smooth  and  smug  smi- 
ling sinners  who  never  knew  disap- 
pointment nor  despair — nor  have  the 
souls  of  the  poor  prigs  capacity  to 
conceive  such  a  trial  as  this.  There 
they  go — ^heads  and  tails— leap— leap 
leaping — but  no  splash — for  the 
largest  dip  noiselessly  as  the  least— > 
and  we  hear  only  a  murmur. — Oh 
lord ! 

Why  are  not  people  planting  po- 
tatoes somewhere  in  sight?  No- 
body dibbling  in  this  garden.  Door 
of  the  house  locked — but  we  might 
walk  into  the  byre.  The  fools  have 
gone  to  the  fair.  We  are  deafened 
by  eternal  talk  about  education  in 
Scotland— why  then  is  there  not  here 
a  school — that  we  might  get  a  boy 
to  run  to  Clovenford  for  our  book  ? 
It  seems  especially  absurd  for  the 
county  to  have  put  itself  to  great 
expense  in  making  a  turnpike  road 
through  such  an  uninhabited  district 
ai  tills.    Not  a  soul  to  be  seen  far 
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as  the  eye  can  reach — nolbiDg  in  the 
live  way  but  sheep  and  rooks— and 
they  do  bleat  and  caw,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  an  odious  degree,  and 
in  a  most  disgusting  manner.  As  to 
going  back  all  the  way,  two  Scotch — 
but  many  English  miles — to  Cloven- 
ford  for  our  book — and  then  coming 
back  to  begin  fishing  about  the 
middle  of  the  day — when  it  is  well 
known  that  it  often  unaccountably 
happens  you  may  then  as  well  angle 
in  the  Tweed  for  oysters — that  would 
be  madness ;  yet  staying  here  with- 
out tackle  is  folly;  and  in  such  a 
dilemma,  what  the  devil — we  say 
again — ^is  to  be  done  ?— TAaf  was  a 
horrid  suggestion  of  the  enemy  ! 

Heaven  bless  thy  bright  face,  thou 
golden-headed  girl !  whence  comest 
thou  into  this  nook  of  earth — yea — 
from  Fairy-Land.  What  ?  Herding 
cows  ?  Well— well— child  !  don't 
be  frightened — ^you  have  overheard 
us  talking  to  ourselves — and  perhaps 
think  us  "  the  strange  Gentleman;" 
but  it  was  a  mere  soliloquy — so  see — 
here's  half-a-crown — run  you  to 
Clovenford  and  ask  Helen  for  our 
book — our  tackle-book — and  you 
shall  have  another  on  your  return — 

Provided  you  are  back  within  the 
our.  Never  mind  about  the  cows.  We 
will  look  after  them — Christopher 

NORTU  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  COW- 
HERD— what  a  subject  for  our  dear 
WuUie  Allan  !  Yet  did  not  Apollo 
for  nine  years  guard  the  flocks  of 
Admetus  ? 

Why  'tis  but  nine  now.  Time 
enough  from  ten  to  six  to  crowd  our 
creel,  till  the  lid  fly  open.  Many  a 
man  would  have  been  much  discom- 
posed on  such  an  occasion  as  this ; 
put  thanks  to  a  fine  natural  temper, 
and  to  aphilosophic  and  religious  edu- 
cation, we  have  Kept  ourselves  cool  as 
a  cucumber.  This  forgetfulness  of 
ours  is  likely  to  prove  a  lucky  acci- 
dent after  all,  for  hitherto  there  has 
been  hardly  a  breath  stirring,  and 
we  did  not  much  like  that  glimmer 
on  the  water.  True,  a  few  fins  were 
Tisible — but  they  were  merely  play- 
ing, and  we  question  if  a  single  snout 
-would  have  taken  the  fly.  But  now 
the  air  is  beginning  to  circulate,  and 
to  go  rustling  up  among  the  thick- 


budded,  and  here  and  there  almost 
leafy  trees,  in  little  delightful  wbirl* 
winds.  The  sun  is  sobered  in  the  mild 
sky  by  the  gentle  obscuration  of  small 
soft  rainy  or  rather  dews-lookio^ 
clouds;  one  feels  the  inexpressible 
difference  between  heat  and  warmdi, 
in  this  genial  temperature;  and 
what  could  have  been  the  matter 
with  our  eyes  that  they  were  blind, 
or  with  our  soul  that  it  was  iosen- 
sible,  to  that  prodigal  profuaiooof 
primroses  embedding  the  banks  and 
braes  with  beauty,  in  good  time  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  yet  brighter 
broom  I 

"  Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  miidaess, 
come, 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping 
cload, 

While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  ioi 
shower 

Of  shadowing  roses,  on  oar  plalos  de- 
scend!*' 

There  is  no  possibility,  surely,  of 
her  not  bringing  the  Book?  No- 
no.  She  will  bring  it ;  for  the  crea- 
ture, as  she  stood  a-tiptoe,  ere  avar 
she  flew,  was  an  impersonation  of 
that  divine  line  In  Collins, 

"  And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  ts- 
ved  her  golden  hair  !** 

We  begin  not  to  care  whether  »be 
bring  the  Book  or  not.  Reooocile- 
ment  sweet  is  breathed  over  our  I 
vacant  leisure  by  Uie  balm  of  ^^ 
budding  woods  —  these  *'  baogio^ 
shaws" — is  warbled  over  it  by  the  I 
mingling  melodies — how  various,  f  et 
all  accordant— we  surely  may  caliii 
harmony-^of  an  unseen  wonderfol 
multitude  of  amorous  birds,  ^j 
shut  our  eyes  for  a  moment,  m  , 
scarcely  can  support  the  mosic— 'tis 
so  thick  with  joy. 

"  For  loTc  Is  heaven,  and  heaven  » 
love." 

We  hope,  from  the  bottom  of  our 
fiouls,that  she  will  notbring  ibe  Book. 
We  trust  we  have  lost  it—that  it  h(^ 
bed  out  of  our  pocket  over  that  pretty 

dear  little  bridge.  Should  abe  un- 
fortunately find  it,  it  may  /are  ^ 
away  from  our  vernal  meditations, 
and  much  profound  poetry  be  lost  to 
the  world.    The  Ad  vent  oi  Spring . 


Oh  I  gracious  Power !  for  thy  beloved  approach 
The  expecting  Earth  lay  wrapt  in  kindling  smiles 
btrugghng  with  tears,  and  often  overcome. 
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A  blessing  sent  before  thee  from  the  heavens, 
A  balmy  spirit  breathing  tenderness. 
Prepared  thy  way,  and  all  created  things 
Felt  that  die  Angel  of  Delight  was  near. 
Thou  can/st  at  last,  and  such  a  heavenly  smile 
Shone  round  thee,  as  beseem*d  the  eldest-born 
Of  Nature's  guardian  spirits.    The  great  Sun, 
Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile. 
Came  forth  to  do  thee  homage ;  a  sweet  hymn 
Was  by  the  low  winds  chanted  in  the  sky; 
And  when  thy  feet  descended  on  the  Earth, 
Scarce  could  they  move  amid  the  clustering  flowers 
By  Nature  strewn  o*er  valley,  hill,  and  field. 
To  hail  her  blest  deliverer !    Ye  fair  trees. 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  I  gaze  I 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  on  you  from  a  rainbow !  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  bright'ning  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.    Ye  sweet  birds. 
Were  you  asleep  through  all  the  wintry  hours. 
Beneath  the  waters,  or  In  mossy  caves  ? 
There  are,  'tis  said,  birds  that  pursue  the  Spring 
Where'er  she  flies,  or  else  in  death-like  sleep 
Abide  her  annual  reign,  when  forth  they  come 
With  freshen'd  plumage  and  enraptured  song. 
As  ye  do  now,  unwearied  choristers. 
Till  the  land  ring  with  joy.    Yet  are  ye  not. 
Sporting  in  tree  and  air,  more  beautiful 
Tban  the  young  lambs,  that  from  the  valley-side 
Send  a  soft  bleating  like  an  infant's  voice. 
Half  happy,  half  afraid !    O  blessed  things  I 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence. 
The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  as  mild  as  woman's  dreams.        , 
The  strife  of  working  intellect^  the  stir 
Of  hopes  ambitious ;  the  disturbing  sound 
Of  fame,  and  all  that  worshipp'd  pageantry. 
That  ardent  spirits  bum  for  in  their  pride, 
Fly  like  disparting  clouds,  and  leave  the  soul 
Pure  and  serene  as  the  blue  depths  of  heaven. 
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Mortal  man  In  this  world  must  either 
make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  so 
succumb  to  his  lot,  however  severe 
the  suiFering  or  bitter  the  disappoint- 
ment— or  he  must  reconcile  himself 
to  it,  as  we  have  done  now,  by  call- 
log^  to  his  aid  the  power  of  Poetry, 
Philosophy,  and  Religion.  Shall  we 
take  a  swim  ?  The  cow-herdess  might 
surprise  us  in  the  pool,  and  swarf 
with  fear  at  sight  of  the  water-kelpy. 

'*  A  dream  of  old,  bora  of  tliiit  sudden 

smile 
Of  -watery  snnshiae,  comes  across  oar 

brain." 

Twenty  years  ago— at  two  o'clock  of 
a  summer  morning,  we  left  the  school- 
house  at  Dalmally,  where  we  were 
lodging,  and  walked  up  Glenorchy — 
fourteen  miles  long— to  Inveruren. 


On  the  banks  of  that  fishy  loch  we 
stood,ey  eing  the  sunshine  beautifully 
warming  the  breezy  dark  moss- wa- 
ter. \^  unscrewed  the  brass  head 
of  our  walking-cane,  to  convert  it  into 
a  rod ;  when,  lo  I  the  hollow  was  full 
of  emptiness!  We  had  disembowelled 
it  the  evening  before,  and  left  all  the 
pieces  on  the  chest  of  drawers  in  our 
bedroom !  This  was  as  bad  as  being 
without  our  Book.  The  dizziness  in 
our  head  was  as  if  the  earthhad  dwin- 
dled down  to  the  size  of  the  mere 
spot  on  which  we  stood,  but  still 
kept  moving  as  before  at  the  same 
rate,  on  its  own  axis,  and  round  the 
sun.  On  recovering  our  stationary 
equilibrium,  we  put  our  pocket-pistol 
to  our  head,  and  blew  out  its  brains 
into  our  mouth— in  the  liquid  charac- 
ter of  Glenllvet.     Then  down  the 
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fflen  we  bounded  like  a  deer  belling 
in  his  season,  and  by  half-past  seven 
were  in  the  school-house.  We  said 
nothing — not  that  we  were  either 
sullen  or  sulky ;  but  stern  resolution 
compressed  our  lips,  which  opened 
but  to  swallow  a  few  small  loaves 
and  fishes — and  having  performed 
twenty-eight  miles,  we  started  again 
for  the  Loch.  At  eleven — for  we 
took  our  swing  easily  and  steadily— 
our  five  files  were  on  the  water.  By 
sunset  we  had  killed  twenty  dozen 
^-none  above  a  pound — ^and  by  far 
the  greater  number  about  a  quarter 
—but  the  tout' ensemble  was  impo* 
sing — and  the  weight  could  not  have 
been  short  of  five  stone.  We  filled 
both  creels,  (one  used  for  salmon,) 
bag,  and  pillow-slip,  and  all  the  poc- 
kets about  our  person— and  at  first 
peep  of  the  evening  star  went  our 
ways  again  down  the  glen  towards 
DalmalJy.  We  reached  the  school- 
house  "  ae  wee  short  hour  ayont  the 
twal,"  having  been  on  our  legs  al- 
most all  the  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  for  eight  up  to  the  waist  in  wa- 
ter— distance  walked,  fifty-six  milee 
—trouts, killed,  twenty  dozen  and 
odd — and  weight  carried 


tM«T. 


''  At  the  close  of  the  dty,  wha  ihe  bankt 

was  still. 
And  mortals  the  tweets  of  ibigetfgloai 

proved,** 

certainly  seventy  pounds  for  four- 
teen miles ;  and  if  the  tale  be  not 
true,  may  May-day  miss  Maga. 

And,  now,  alasl  we  could  not 
hobble  for  our  book  from  the  holms 
of  Ashiestiel  to  Ciovenford ! 

*^  Tempera  mutantur,   nos  ct  mutamnr  io 
illis.'* 

Not  that  we  look  much  amiss^in 
our  own  eyes— yet ;  and  here  is  a 
mirror.  'Tis  a  loum  place  this,- 
nearly  encircled  with  trees,— and  ^e 
river  winds  about  so,  and  parts  in- 
to such  sweet  perplexing  stream- 
lets, that  we  might  aJmost  suppose 
we  were  on  a  little  island.  Aje, 
here  is  a  glass,  magical  as  that  in 
which  the  Italian  wizard  shewed 
Lord  Surrey  his  futhfui  GenJdiDe. 
No, — 'tis  no  female  form — 'lis  not 
the  ladye  of  his  love — but  Christo- 
pher himself  in  all  his  glory— rod  in 
one  hand,  and  crutch  in  the  oUier— 
crutch  being  fitted  up  as  a  landing- 
net.  What  a  pleasing  reflection! 
Wordsworth,  like  a  true  seer,  by  an- 
ticipation painted  the  picture  :— 


"  In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  choice  we  saw 
A  two-fola  image :  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  Snow-white  Ra.m  ;  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same !    Most  beai|tiful, 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreaUied  horns  superb. 
The  breathing  creature  stood ;  as  beautirul 
Beneath  him  shewed  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountain,  each  his  say. 
And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair  world : 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other ; 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
Blendea  in  perfect  stillness  to  our  sight. 
Ah  I  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse, 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle, 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it  I" 


The  similitude  is  perfect,  all  but  the 
horns. 

'Twas  long  believed  by  the  whole 
old  women  of  the  noisy  world  that 
Wordsworth  was  no  poet — and  by 
a  part  of  them  that  the  moon  was 
made  of  green  cheese.  But  the 
dwellers  in  the  world  that  is  "  silent 
and  divine,"  all  knew  that  the  Bard 
was  from  heaven  on  a  mission ;  and 
to  the  eyes  of  all  whose  '<  visual 


nerve  has  been  purged  with  me  and 
euphrasy,"  he  has  for  ever  beautified 
the  **  light  of  common  day,"  render- 
ed the  "  beauty  still  more  beau- 
teous," and  given  glimpses  '<  of  some- 
thing far  more  deeply  interfused" 
which  we  may  see  in  all  its  natiTe 
glory  in  a  higher  state  of  Being. 

But  here  comes  Iris,  with  our 
Book  in  her  bosom.  She  espies  us, 
and  holding  it  up  above  ^  her  beau- 


iftil  and  Bhiniog  golden  head/*  it 
eems  to  our  ears  as  if  the  kind  crei^ 
ure  were  singing  a  song. 

IN'owy  Mary— we  knew  your  name 
vtLB  Mary,  the  moment  we  saw  you 
—Mary  Riddle— we  ken  you  sing— 
lae  ^e's  a  sang,  my  bonnie  bit  wee 
vinsome  lassie — while  we  are  rum- 
nagiDg  our  Book — But  what's  the 
natter ?  What* a  the  matter ?  "O 
tir,  you've  no  been  leukin'  after  the 
iye — for,  mercy  me !  there's  three  o' 
;he  twa-year-fluld  Hielan'  nowt  got- 
ten into  the  garden*  O  Sir  I  you're 
a  bad  herd  !'^ 

Mary  Riddle  has  soon  cleared  the 
garden  of  kye  and  nowt»  and  beg- 
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ging  pardon  for  '<  haen'  sae  far  for- 
gotten hersel',  as  to  speak  sae  rudely 
to  sae  kind  an  auld  gentleman/' 
offers  *'  to  do  her  best  at  a  sang." 
"  She  sings" — she  says — *'  to  auld 
tuneSy  or  natural  tunes  o'  her  ain 
like,  the  maist  feck  o'  GilfUlan's 
sangs— him  that  leeves  in  Leith,  and 
thars  reckoned  a  bonny  writer  a' 
owre  this  [>art  o'  the  kintra."  We 
are  glad  to  hear  from  Mary  Riddle, 
that  our  ingenious  friend  Gilfillan's 
songs  are  so  popular  among  the  pas- 
toriu  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  the  Ettrick,and  the  Yarrow, 
and  ask  for  *'  Mary's  Bower." 


mart's  bowbr. 

Set  to  an  origimd  nuJotfybj^  PeUr  MacLeod^  and  nmg  by  Mary  Riddky  on 
the  Hohmof  AMhieiHel^  to  Chbistophbr  North,  April  28,  i8dd« 

The  mavia  sinffs  on  Mary's  bower. 

The  lay'rocK  in  the  sky; 
An'  a'  is  fair  round  Mary's  bower. 

An'  a'  aboon  is  joy  I 
But  sad's  the  gloom  in  Mary's  bower. 

Though  a'  without  be  gav ; 
Nae  music  comes  to  greet  the  mom> 

Nae  smile  to  glad  tne  day. 

Her  lo?er  left  young  Mary's  bower, 

Hia  ship  has  crossed  Uie  main ; 
There's  waefu'  news  in  Mary's  bower. 

He  ne'er  retuma  again. 
A  breaking  hearf  a  in  Mary's  bower, 

A  wasting  form  is  there  i 
The  glance  naa  left  that  e'e  sae  blue» 

The  rose  that  cheek  sae  fair. 

The  mayia  fleea  frae  Mary's  bower^ 

The  lay'rock  quita  the  sky ; 
An'  simmer  signs  o'er  Jdary's  bower^ 

For  coming  winter's  nieh. 
The  snaw  fa's  white  on  Mary's  bower, 

The  tempests  loudly  rave; 
The  flowers  that  bloomed  round  Mary's  bower 

Now  wither  on  her  grave  I 


Sung  like  a  lintie  I  And  you  tell 
UB,  Mary,  you  are  eleven  years  old 
come  Midsummer — that  your  pa- 
rents are  both  dead—and  that  you 
do  not  remember  having  seen  their 
faces — and  that  you  have  neither 
brother  nor  sisters — nor  any  blood 
relations,    except    some   *'  distant 


coosins  that  dinna  leeve  in  this 
pairt" — and  that  you  are  "  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  lang" — for  that  "  the 
puirest  creature  is  aye  safe  in  the 
naun  o'  God."  "  Now  you  maun  gie 
us  another  bit  sangie — but  let  it  be 
a  cheerfu'  lilt"  "What  say  ye,  sir, 
to  <  Janet  and  Me  ?' " 
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JANET  an'  me. 


Tune—"  Pd  rather  hae  a  piece  than  a  km  o'  wy  Joe.^* 
Sung  by  ditto^^to  ditto — at  ditto^^on  ditto. 

O,  wha  are  sae  happy  as  me  an'  my  Janet? 

O,  wha  are  eae  happy  as  Janet  an'  me  ? 
We're  baith  turning  auld,  an'  our  walth  is  soon  tauld, 

But  contentment  ye'll  find  in  our  cottage  sae  wee. 
She  spins  the  lang  day  when  I'm  out  wi'  the  owsen. 

She  croons  i'  the  house  while  I  sing  at  the  plough ; 
And  aye  her  blythe  smile  walcomes  me  frae  my  toil. 

As  up  Uie  lang  glen  I  come  wearied,  I  trow  I 

When  I'm  at  the  Beuk  she  is  mending  the  cleadin', ' 

She's  darnin'  the  stockings  when  I  sole  the  shoon ; 
Our  cracks  keeps  us  cheery — we  work  till  we're  weary. 

An'  syne  we  sup  sowans  when  ance  we  are  done. 
She's  bakin'  a  scon  while  I'm  smokin'  my  cutty, 

When  I'm  i'  the  stable  she's  milkin'  the  kye ; 
I  envy  not  kings,  when  the  gloamin'  time  brings 

The  canty  fireside  to  my  Janet  an'  1 1 

Aboon  our  auld  heads  we've  a  decent  clay  biggin*. 

That  keeps  out  the  cauld  when  the  simmer  s  awa; 
We've  twa  wabs  o'  linen  o'  Janets  ain  spinnin'. 

As  thick  as  dog-lugs,  an'  as  white  as  ttie  snaw ! 
We've  a  kebbuck  or  twa,  an'  some  meal  i'  the  giniel. 

Yon  sow  is  our  ain  that  plays  grumph  at  the  door; 
An'  something,  I've  guess'd,  's  in  yon  aij^d  painted  kist, 

That  Janet)  fell  bodie,  's  laid  up  to  the  fore ! 

Nae  doubt,  we  have  haen  our  ain  sorrows  and  troubles, 

Aften  times  pouches  toom,  an'  hearts  fu'  o'  care; 
But  still,  wi'  our  crosses,  our  sorrows  an'  losses. 

Contentment,  be  tbankit,  has  aye  been  our  share ! 
I've  an  auld  roosty  sword,  that  was  left  by  my  father, 

Whilk  ne'er  shall  be  drawn  till  our  king  has  a  fae ; 
We  hae  friends  ane  or  twa,  that  aft  gie  us  a  ca', 

To  laugh  when  we're  happy,  or  grieve  when  we're  wae. 

The  laird  may  hae  gowd  mair  than  schoolmen  can  reckon, 

An'  flunkies  to  watch  ilka  glance  o'  his  e*e ; 
His  lady,  aye  braw,  may  sit  in  her  ha'. 

But  are  they  mair  happy  than  Jai\et  an'  me  ? 
A'  ye,  wha  ne'er  ken't  the  straught  road  to  be  happy, 

Wha  are  na  content  wi'  the  lot  that  ye  dree. 
Come  down  to  the  dwallin'  of  whilk  I've  been  tellin', 

Ye'se  leam't,  by  lookin'  at  Janet  an'  me  1 

Allan  Ramsay — Robert  Fergusson  time,  to  how  many  gifted  sons  of ge- 

-x-Robert  Bums — James*  Hogg — Al-  nius 
Ian    Cunninghame — Robert  Tanna-        .,  t^..  vt  .        .     i. 
hill-Robert  Gilfillan-when  did  the         "  ^^  Nature  g.vc  her  music  p.f«, 

air  of  merry  England  ring  with  the  ^^"^  ^''  "^^'^  *^""P'"«  '*™^"'- 

warblings  of  such  sky-larks  as  these?  Charles  Lamb  ought  really  not  to 

Born  were  they  all  *'  in  huts  where  abuse  ScoUand  in  the  pleasant  war 

poor  men  lie" — and  then  in  the  oldep  he   so  often   docs   in    the  sylvaD 
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shades  of  Enfield;  for  Scotland  loves  he  learna  lesBons  of  humanity,  even 

Charles  Lamb ;  but  he  is  wayward  from  the  mild  malice  of  Ella,  and 

and  wilful  in  his  wisdom,  and  con-  breathes  a  blessing  on  him  and  his 

ceits  that  many  a  Cockney  is  a  better  household  in  their  Bower  of  Rest 
man  even  than  Christopher  North.        Why — Mary — we    do   sometimes 

But  what  will  not  Christopher  forgive  attempt  such  a  thing*— and  we  cannot 

to  genius  and  goodness  ?  Even  Lamb  refuse  thee— so  hero  goes  Gilfillan*s 

bleating libelsonhisnative land.  Nay,  "  Jean  Pringle." 

PITY  THE  LADS  THAT  ARB  FREE. 

Tune.—"  Ihae  a  tcifeo*  myain** 
Sunff  an  Tweedside  by  Christopher  North  to  Mary  Riddle^  April  23,  1833. 

Pity  the  lads  that  are  free, 

Pity  the  chiels  that  are  single ; 
For  gude  sake  I  tak  pity  on  me, 

Fm  teased  night  an'  day  wi'  Jean  Pringle. 
For  lasses  I  carena  a  preen, 

My  heart's  my  ain  an'  I'm  cheery, 
An',  were't  nae  for  that  cutty  Jean, 

I'd  sleep  as  soun'  as  a  peerie  I 

What's  beauty !— it  a'  lies  in  taste ! 

For  nane  o  t  wad  I  gie  a  bodle  I 
But  hers,  hauntin'  me  like  a  ghaist, 

Is  whiles  like  to  turn  my  noddle  I 
She's  wooers — but  what's  that  to  me  ? 

They're  walcome  to  dance  a'  about  her ; 
Yet  I  like  nA  her  smilin'  sae  slee 

To  lang  Sandy  Lingles  the  souter ! 

Yestreen  I  cam  in  frae  the  plow. 

The  lasses  were  a'  busy  spinnin' ; 
I  stoitered  as  if  I'd  been  fou. 

For  Jeanie  a  sang  was  beginnin'. 
I  hae  heard  fifty  maids  sing, 

Whiles  ane,  an'  whiles  a^thegither; 
But  nane  did  the  starting  tears  bring 

Till  she  sung  the  «  Braes  of  Balquhither." 

Last  Sunday,  when  eaun  to  the  kirk, 

I  met  wi'  my  aula  aunty  Beenie; 
I  looked  as  stupid's  a  stirk 

When  simply  she  said— "  How  is  Jeanie?" 
An'  at  e'en,  when  I,  wi'  the  rest. 

Was  carritched  baith  Larger  an'  Single, 
When  speered— Wham  we  suld  like  best  ? 

I  stammered  out—"  Young  Jeanie  Pringle  !" 

Last  ouk  I  gaed  in  to  the  fair. 

To  wair  out  my  Hallowmas  gidnca ; 
When  wha  suld  I  fa'  in  wi'  there, 

A'  dinkit  out  finely— but  Jeanie ; 
I  couldna  gang  by  her  for  shame, 

I  couldna  but  speak,  else  be  saucy, 
Sae  I  had  to  oxter  her  hame. 

An'  buy  a  silk  snood  to  the  lassie. 
It's  no  but  she's  baith  gude  an'  fair, 

It's  no  but  she's  winsome  an'  bonnie ; 
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Her  een,  glancfng  'neath  gowden  hair, 
Are  brighter,  IdtamBj,  than  oof  • 

But  pawkie  een's  naething  to  me, 
Or  gowd  locks  I  want  nae  the  atraikia' ; 

Folk  Bpeak  about  love — but  they'll  soe^ 
For  ance,  bjr  my  faith  I  they're  mistaken. 

I  promised  the  lasses  a  spree, 

I  promised  the  lads  a  paradin', 
I  canna  weel  hae'^^let  me  see-* 

Unless  I  get  up  a  bit  waddin'. 
I  think  I'se  send  ower  for  the  clark^ 

He  might  cry  us  out  the  neist  Sunday; 
It's  winter— we're  nae  thrang  at  wark, 

Sae  I  think  I'll  just  marry  ^gin  Monday ! 


Mary  Riddle— you  shall  have  sent  to 
you  from  Edinburgh — bound  in  red 
^with  a  green  silk  ribbon  in  it— to 
mark  the  chapter  where  you  left  o£f 
—a  Bible.  We  know  you  have  one 
of  your  own — ^but  'tis  much  worn— 
the  brown  binding  is  tatter'd  and 
worm-eaten — the  pages  very  yellow 
*-«nd  some  words  at  many  places  so 
indistinct  that  even  your  eyes  cannot 
easily  make  them  out  in  thegltmrning, 
or  bv  the  flickering  peat-light  We 
need  not  bid  you  read  the  Bible 
often  now— but  continue  to  do  so 
when  you  grow  up — and  should  days 
pass  by  without  your  looking  into  it, 
remember  the  old  man  whose  name 
you  will  see  written  along  with  your 
own  on  one  of  the  blank  pages,  and 
who  will  then  be  in  his  grave.  Think 
you  hear  his  voice  saying,  ''Mary 


Riddle,  have  you  forgotten  our  ad- 
vice below  the  trees  on  Tweed- 
side  ?"  Nay— Mary — ^we  wished  not 
to  set  you  aweeping ;  and,  along  with- 
the  Bible,  will  come  aome  yuds  of 
dimity  for  a  sown  for  the  braes,  and 
some  of  a  oetter  sort,  plain,  but 
pretty,  for  your  dress  on  the  Sabbatb. 
And  perhaps  a  trifle  or  two  beside 
—such  aa  some  pink  ribbons,  and  a 
silk  handkerchief  or  two— which, 
with  care,  may  last  till  you  are  a 
maiden  with  a  sweetheart.  Bat  part 
we  must  not^  till  you  even  gire  us 
another  song.  So  wipe  your  eyes- 
aye,  the  sleeve  of  your  gown  ^1  do 
— ^and  as  there  is  nothing  like  being 
happy— hear  the  birds — ^lef  s  hare 
agam  something  gay  of  GilfiUan's— 
say  ^  Young  WiUiei  the  Ploughman." 


TOUN*  WILLIS,  TBB  PLOUOHMAM. 

Tone^"  B<mnie  Dundee" 
Sung  by  Mary  Riddle,  on  Tweedeide,  to  Chriatopher  Nor^  April  23, 1833. 

Young  Willie,  the  plouffhman,  has  sae  land  nor  siller 

An^yet  the  blythe  callant's  as  crouse  as  a  king; 
He  courts  his  ain  lasa,  an'  he  sings  a  sang  till  her, 

Tak  tent  an'  ye'se  hear  what  the  laddie  does  sing : — 
**  O I  Jenny,  to  tell  that  I  loe  you  'fore  ony, 

Wad  need  finer  words  than  Fve  gatten  to  tell  I 
Nor  need  I  say  to  ye,  Ye're  winsome  and  bonnie,— - 

I'm  thinkin'  ye  ken  that  fu'  brawly  yoursd'  I 

"  I've  courted  ye  lanff*^do  ye  hear  what  I'm  telling  ? — 

I've  courted  you,  thinkin'  ye  yet  wad  be  mine ; 
And  if  we  suld  marry  wi'  only  ae  shilling. 

At  the  warst,  only  ae  shilling,  Jenny,  we'se  tine. 
But  love  doesna  ave  lie  in  gowpens  o'  guineas, 

Nor  happiness  dwall  whar  the  coffers  are  fu' ; 
As  muckle  we'll  surely  aye  gather  atween  us. 

That  want  ne'er  sal  meet  us>  nor  mis'ry  pursue. 
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^  The  ddelB  that  are  christened  to  riches  aa'  grandeur. 

Ken  nonffht  o'  the  pleasure  that  hard  labour  brings ; 
What  in  idleness  comes,  they  in  idleness  squander. 

While  the  lab'ring  man  toils  a'  the  lang  day  and  sings  I 
Tlien  why  suld  we  envy  the  great  an'  the  noble  ? 

The  ihoeht  is  a  kingdom— it's  ours  what  we  hae  1 
A  boast  that  repays  us  for  sair  wark  an'  trouble ; 

'  I've  earned  it  V  is  mair  than  a  monarch  can  say. 

"  The  green  buds  now  peep  through  the  auld  runkled  timmer. 

The  sun,  at  a  breath,  drinks  the  hale  morning  dew. 
An'  nature  is  glad  at  the  comin'  o'  simmer, 

As  glad  as  rm  aye  at  the  smiling  o'  you  I 
The  flowers  are  a'  springing,  the  birds  are  a'  singing. 

And  beauty  and  pleasure  are  wooin'  ^e  plain  i 
Then  let  us  employ  it,  while  we  may  enjoy  it, 

The  simmer  o'  lue,  Jenny,  comes  na  again!" 

••  Good  Mary  Riddle-«good  be  wl*  the  water,  and  you  look  like  a  hulk 

you  ;••— away  she  trips— and  we  feel  that  has  dropt  anchor.  Why  don't  you 

the    pathos  of  these  two  lines  of  keep  moving  ?     Aye— we  thought 

WoTwworth,  'twou'd  be  so— floundering  down  the 

«  B.«  .h.  W  w.p,  ...  .h.  had  «.««.    '^  yji«<i.!S«  \?f  J^rt.! 

There  we  have  him--at  the  TW-Fly.  almost  pity   him^we  have  about 

My  eye !  but  he's  a  bouncer.    Why,  as  much  pity  for  him  as  would  "  fill 

he  springs  like  a  whitling.  Hooked  bv  a  wren's  eye*'— -so  this  way  again,  if 

the  dorsal  fin.    Then  'tis  a  ten  mi-  you  p]ease-«-ave,  that's  the  way— 

Butes' Job — and  where  shall  we  land  swimming  against  the  stream's  not 

him— for  the  bank  is  lined  with  trees  so  diflicult  as  you  thought— near  the 

—celebrated  by  the  name  of  **  The  edge  in  smooUi  water— come  away. 

Grenadiers,"— and  he  knows  better  my  jewel-^the  transparent  fluid's 

than  to  stem  the  current  ?   Shall  we  not  much  more  than  your  own  depth 

m  ^    A  fifteen  feet  rod  is  nothing  to  now-*why,  wriggling  so,  you  seem 

our    right  arm  -—  (buMps  fourteen  more  like  a  serpent  than  a  trout^ 

Inches),  and  under  our  left  oxtef  the  but  now  you  have  lain  down  to  take 

crutch.    The  landingwnet  won't  be  a  nap— and  we  shall  lift  you  up  so 

much  the  worse  for  a  rub  on  the  genuy  in  our  landing-net,  which  in 

graTcl.    So  here't  goes.  Pretty  chill  another  capacity  has  settled  the  hash 

—for  there  is  yet  m  the  river  some  of  many  a  larger  lubber,  that  you 

**  sna'-broo.*'   Na  I  na  I  You  think  of  will  slip  away  tnrough  your  slumbers 

stealing  a  march  on  us  by  a  double*^  into  the  unsubstandal  flowing  of  Uie 

do   you  ?    But  Christopher's  wide  piscatory  paradise  provided  for  all 

awake— and  has  wound  up  a  dosen  nshes  that  have  led  a  tolerably  ho- 

vards  in  a  jifley,  so  he  has  you  hard  nest  life  in  the  troubled  waters  of 

in  hand— and  if  irou  do  not  **  tak  this  sublunary  world. 

tent"  of  what  you^re  about,  he  will        You  seldom  kill  such  a  trout 

run  Tou  right  ashore,  high  and  drr,  as  that  in  the  Tweed  with  the  fly. 

on  the  silver  sand,  where  you  will  The  truth  is,  he  had  no  intention  of 

wallop  about  till  you  seem  basted  for  taking  it.    But  'tis  perilous  at  times 

the  fi7ing-pan.    Avast  I  or  you  will  rashly  to  rub  shoulders  with  a  profes- 

upset  us  by  running  between  our  sor.  The  minnow  is  your  bait  for  mon- 

lega— fair  play's  a  jewel,  ^at  a  right  sters.  But  we  are  not  a  great  master 

angle  like  a  shot  What!  You  have  of  minnow— and  we  abhor  worm. 

made  up  your  mind  to  dash  in  among  There  is  cruelty  in  worm,  and  also 

the  intertwistment  of  those  muddy  in  minnow— and  we  are  not  cruel. 

old  roots  ?  But  you  should  have  tried  As  for  this  two- pounder,  (he  is  not 

that  earlier  in  your  career ;  for  there  nearly  three,)  what  has  he  suffered  ? 

—there,  my  darling— we  give  you  the  A  struggle—^'  a  sleep— and  a  f orget- 

M^  till  fow  hog^fif^k  l9  seen  fdlK>Te  ting*  wto  end«»but  of  thai  b9  9ould 
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have  no  prefigured  idea — in  a  fry. 
We  have  endured  more  an^ish — 
mental  and  bodily — ^in  one  mmute — 
than  all  he  ever  did  during  his  whole 
life — the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  in- 
cluded; and  we  have  our  doubta 
whether  even  then  his  state  was  not 
that  of  enviable  enjoyment  It  was 
at  least  far  from  being  one  of  ennui : 
all  his  energies  were  called  into  ac- 
tive play;  the  alternations  of  fear  and 
hope,  in  all  cases  where,  as  in  this, 
hope  is  the  prevailing  passion,  yield 
more  pleasure  than  pun ;  and  many 
millions  of  men,  struggling  against 
the  stream  as  desperately  as  he  did, 
and  yielding  to  it  more  reluctantly, 
whether  with  happier  or  as  disas- 
trous issue,  would  laugh  in  your  face 
were  you  to  call  them  miserable,  and 
set  you  down  in  their  turmoil  for  a 
prodigious  ninnr. 

Out  of  this  long  pool  we  have 
many  a  day  creeled  two  dozen— 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  law 
prohibiting  any  trout  from  gaining  a 
settlement  in  the  parish  under  ten 
inches.  There  are  no  paupers— ex- 
cept, indeed,  upon  the  principle  that 
all  paupers  are  well  fed — ^but  we 
believe  few  of  the  population  are 
out  of  employment  Here  is  an 
Alderman.  And  here  the  Dean  of 
Guild.  By  and  by  we  shall  have 
basketed  the  whole  Corporation.  Yet 
you  cannot  call  them  fat  Red  about 
the  gills  thev  are;  but  that  in  a  fish 
is  a  proof  of  temperance — that  they 
drink  nothing  but  water.  Small 
heads  —  round  shoulders  —  tiiick 
waists— tapering  tails — to  elegant— 
that,  but  for  brown  back  and  yellow 
belly,  you  might  think  them  smidl 
salmon. 

<<  A  brace  of  trouts !"  You  might 
as  well  speak  of  a  brace  of  herrings. 
Yet  there  are  noble  trout  in  your 
English  rivers.  We  do  jiot  mean  in 
the  North  of  England— for  that,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  is  Scotland 
—but  all  over  England.  But  in  still- 
water  preserves,  what  with  gross 
feeding,  and  what  with  gross  indo- 
lence, they  lose  all  vigour,  and  make 
about  as  much  play  as  logs  of  wood 
of  the  same  dimensions.  We  re- 
member once  borrowing  a  pin  and  a 
bit  of  pack-thread  from  an  old  wo- 
man wno  was  sweeping  the  gravel 
walks  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Hagley;  and  havinff  stolen  a  worm, 
we  pitched  it  on  the  crooked  \xu% 


before  the  nose  of  a  fine-looking  fel- 
low, who  was  slowly  Bailing  about 
near  the  edge  of  a  sort  of  ahalloir 
artificial  lakelet  He  took  it  as  kind- 
ly as  Don  Key  would  have  taken  a 
mouthful  of  odipash;  and  began  to 
shift  his  quarters  towards  some 
weeds,  which  we  presume  were 
meant  for  an  island.  With  the  feeblest 
inclination  of  our  wrist  possible, 
we  deflected  him  from  his  first  in- 
tention; but  found  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter either  to  persuade  or  convince 
him  that  he  was  pin'd ;  and  when  be 
did  begin  to  suspect  that  something 
was  amiss  with  his  mouth,  even  then 
he  waddled  away  more  like  a  bro- 
ken-winged duck  than  a  troat  in  Uie 
**  policy*^  of  a  Britbh  noblenian.  In 
the  Tweed— even  when  low — ^fae 
would  have  been  beaten  to  mummj 
agdnst  the  stones  in  five  minutes^ 
but  only  think  of  him  in  a — spate ! 
Yet  his  colour  was  pretty  good — ^nor 
were  his  proportions  to  be  sneezed 
at;  he  was  manifestly  of  a  good  strain 
of  spawn— but  that  lazy  life  bed 
melted  the  very  soul  within  him, 
and  he  was  as  tedious  as  a  toad. 
The  pack-thread  could  hardly  have 
spun  a  cock-chafer ;  and  yet  it 
brought  him  to  shore  wiUiout  stretch- 
ing; there  he  lay,  gasping  in  Lis 
fatness,  Haifa  brace;  and  looking  at 
him,  not  without  pity,  we  thought, 
not  without  contempt,  of  the  Cock- 
neys. 

But  of  your  true  London  anglers, 
we  have  always  held  and  said  that 
they  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  They 
have  trained  themselves  up  to  the 
utmost  fineness  and  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution, and  in  shyest  water,  where 
no  brother  of  the  angle  in  all  Scot- 
land could  move  a  fin,  they  will  kill 
fish.  Their  tackle,  of  course,  is  of  die 
most  exquisite  and  scientific  kind 
— their  entire  se^out  at  the  river's 
edge  perfect  We  should  not  pre- 
sume to  throw  a  fly  with  the  least 
celebrated  proficient  of  the  Walton 
Club.  That  we  have  been  elected 
an  Honorary  Member  of  that  Society, 
true  it  is  that  we  are  most  proud; 
but  ashamed  are  we  to  thinlr,  that, 
from  an  inevitable  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  at  the  time  we 
received  the  Secretary's  letter,  com- 
municating to  us  the  pleasant  intel- 
ligence, it  remains,  as  too  many  others 
do  from  the  most  respected  quarters, 
without  fi€te9Wled^nieAt;  «nd  per- 
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haps  our. name  is  no  longer  on  the 
list.  Should  It  be  so,  we  shall  la- 
ment it  as  a  misfortune  all  our  life ; 
but  hope  it  may  not  be  too  late  yet 
to  make  amends  for  our  seeming  in- 
gratitude, and  remain  or  become 
uue  of  that  band  of  brothers. 

Were  any  body  to  ask  us  which  is 
the  best  trouting  river  in  Scotland, 
we  should  say  the  Tweed.    Many 
anglers — as  good  and  better  than  us 
—would  say  the  Clyde.  We  so  dear- 
ly love  the  Tweed,  that  we  may  pro- 
nounce judgment  under  a  bias.  Both 
rivers    are  full  of  fins.     We  have 
known  two    hundred   dozen    net- 
drawn  in  about  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  Clyde  in  one  night— nor  was  the 
EDgling  on  the  very  samejground  one 
whit  the  worse  a  week  afSer — which 
was  strange — for  the  trout-popula- 
tion are  not  of  wandering  habits,  and 
they  sleep  whe^  they  feed.  There- 
fore either  those  prodigious  draughts 
had  not  thinned  their  numbers,  or  if 
they  had,  that  one  long  pool  had  been 
speedily   repeopled    by  emigration 
from  many  other  parts  of  the  river. 
V/e  have  burned  the  Tweed;  and 
when  looking  for  salmon  with  the 
lister,  we  have  often  seen  such  im- 
mense multitudes  of  trouts,  that  were 
we  to  describe  them,  we  should  be 
suspected  of  romancing ;  yet  we  are 
confident  we  speak  within  bounds, 
when  we  say  that  we  have  seen  ««- 
veral  thousand  all  gathered  together 
in  deep  water — for  what  purpose  it 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture — as  it  were 
in  one  knot  —  as  numerous  as  any 
shoal  of  minnows— we  had  almost 
said  as  powheads  in  a  ditch.    There 
they  were  floating — hanging  almost 
motionless— with  theirheads  towards 
a  common  centre — in  a  circular  mass 
several  feet  deep,  and  at  least  two 
yards  in  diameter  of  surface.  Could 
they  all  belong  to  that  one  pool?  Or 
were  they  deputations  of  the  silent 
people  from  all  the  pools,  celebrating 
some  great  national  commemoration? 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  all  inhabitants,  perhaps  natives  * 
of  that  one  longstretch  of  rarest  breed- 
ing and  richest  feeding  ground,  the 
most  prolific  and  opulent  perhaps  of 
all  the  Elie-bank  woods,  r^'or,  after 
a^l>  does  this  prodigious  populousness 
^f  the  modem  trout  nations  in  the 
Tweed,  exceed  what  mighthave  been 
expectedby  any  man  who  has  stood  in 
•^most  any  one  of  its  streams,  during 


a  shower  of  March  Browns.  A  iew 
minutes  before,  you  had  no  reason 
from  what  you  saw  to  conclude  that 
there  were  any  more  trouts  in  the 
Tweed  than  on  the  highroad  along 
the  banks.  All  at  once  the  whole  river 
is  alive — and  they  are  leaping  be* 
tween  your  legs.  We  are  losing  the 
best  of  the  day  in  thus  sitting  on  a 
kno  we  and  soliloquizing ;  but  we  see 
two  anglers  flogging  the  floods  be- 
low, so  shall  remain  a  while  longer 
on  our  hurdles  like  a  colley. 

In  the  appendix  to  Edward  Jesse's 
delightful  "  Gleanings  in  Natural 
History,'*  which  we  had  the  sense  to 

Sut  in  our  pocket  this  morning,  we 
nd  here  a  facetious  and  clever 
paper,  entitled  ^  Maxims  and  Hints 
for  an  Angler,  by  a  Bungler."  We 
suspect  he  is  In  his  way  a  Dab— a 
Deacon  in  the  Art  Many  of  his 
maxims  shew  what  a  very  different 
kind  of  affair  angling  is  in  England 
and  in  Scotland.  The  first  question 
to  be  settled,  he  says,  is,  <'  are  there 
any  fish  in  the  river  to  which  you  are 
going?"  Now  a  river  in  Scotland 
without  any  fish  would  indeed  be  a 
phenomenon  which  could  be  account- 
ed for  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
without  any  water.  Yet  there  are 
many  lochs  in  Scotland  without  fish 
— witness  the  Moor  of  Leckan,  in 
Argyleshlre.  That  wide  moor  is  full 
of  lochs— some  of  them  with  trout, 
and  fine  trout  too^some  finless; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  puzzling 
than  to  know  how  lon^  a  prudent 
but  ignorant  man  should  continue  at 
work  on  one  of  those  lochs,  without 
havioe  got  a  rise.  Perhaps  had  he 
waited  one  minute  longer,  he  might 
have  filled  his  basket  with  spangled 


spankers;  perhaps  caught  notninff 
beyond  a  froff,  had  he  persisted  till 
doomsday.    We  spent  a  whole  day 


in  going  from  loch  to  loch  with  a 
drunken  and  doited  mole-catcher, 
who  had  the  character  of  being  in 
the  art  a  perfect  Cotton ;  but  on  ta- 
king a  look  at  each  particular  loch, 
(tarns,)  he  was  still  at  an  equal 
loss  to  say  whether  it  had  fish^  or 
simply  frogs. 

The  ingenious  "  Bungler,"  in  hia 
second  maxim,  advises  his  friends  to 
*'  get  some  person  who  knows  the 
water,  to  shew  you  whereabouts  the 
fish  usually  lie;  and  when  he  shews 
them  to  you,  do  not  shew  yourself 
to  them."    In  many  angling  placet 
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round  about  London,  and  elsewhere  of  mutual  espionaffe^  wbich  ooglit 
in  the  South,  such  a  person  is  useful  not  to  be  toleratea  in  a  free  coun* 
totheuninitiated;  but  what  should  we  try.     How  any   fish,  liable  at   all 
think  of  tlie  wight  who  employed  times  of  the  day,  in  any  thing  like 
worthy  Watty  Ritchie  of  Peebles,  for  fine  weather,  to  such  unpro?oked 
example,  to  shew  him  where  the  fish  persecution,  can  get  fat^  aurnassea 
usually  lie  in  the  Tweed  ?    Nar,  to  our  comprehension,  and  would  seem 
shew  him  the  very  fish  themselves,  to  argue  much  obtusenesa  offseling; 
as  plain  as  if  they  were  on  a  plate  or  but   we  find  that  his    perceptive, 
in  a  pan.    Pools  there  are  of  pecu-  emotive,  and  locomotive  powers,  are 
liar  opulence,  but  the  population  is  all  of  the  highest  order ;  and  that 
pretty  equally  distributed  here ;  and  his  perspicacity  in  seeing  danger, 
any  man  with  half  an  eye  in  his  head  and  his  alacrity  in  escaping  it,  are 
can  see  for  himself  which  are  the  such  as,  on  the  principlea   of   the 
most  promising,  and  in  what  parti-  inductive  philosopny,  could  only  have 
cular  part  the  fish  are  likely  to  lie.  As  been  acquired  by  a  perpetual  course 
for  seeinff  the  animals  themselves,  of  such  active  exercise  as  must,  in 
if  there  be  a  **  blue  breeze,"  you  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  have 
might  with  ma^ifiers**  pore  on  the  kept  him  in  a  state  of  lankness, 
brook  that  bubbles  by,"  from  "  mom  equal  to  that  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine, 
till  dewy  eve,"  without  seeing  any  or  Mr  Elwes*8  greyhounds, 
thing  more  animated  than  stones  and  **  If,"  says  our  excellent    '  Bung- 
gravel.  As  for  the  fish  seeing  you,  ler,'   *'  during  your,  walka  by    the 
there  is  no  sense  to  be  sure  in  stamp-  river-side,  you  have  remarked  any 
ing  along  the  banks  within  an  inch  of  good  fish,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  brink;  but  at  a  moderate  distance,  other  persons   have  marked  them 
and  in  a  right  position  with  respect  also;  suppose  the  case  of  i$po  fretf- 
to  the  sun,  there  is  no  risk  of  your  known  Jish^  one  of  Uiem  (which  I 
bein^  seen;  nor,  were  you  seen,  will  call  A),  lying  above  a  certain 
would  a  Tweed  trout  care  a   pin  bridge,  the  other  (which  I  will  call 
about  you, unless  you  had  a  very  un-  B)  lying   below  the  bridge;  sup- 
common   appearance  indeed,   and  pose  farther,  that  you  have   just 
were  something  truly  terrific  caught  B,  and  that  some  cunous 
From  another  maxim,  it  would  ap-  and  cunning  friend  should  say  to 
pear  that  the  fish  in  some  rivers  you,  in  a  careless  way,   '  Where 
about  London  lead  a  life  of  perpe-  did  J^ou  take  that  fine  fish  ?'     A 
tual  unhappiness  and  anxiety.   "Do  finished fi$herman  would  advise  you 
not  imagine  that  because  a  nsh  does  to  tell  your  enquiring  friend  that  you 
not  instantly  dart  off  on  first  seeing  had  ttJcen  your  fish  just  <jtbov€  the 
you,  ho  is  the  less  aware  of  your  bridge,  describing,  as  the  acene  of 
presence ;  he  almost  always  on  such  action,  the  spot  ^ich,  in  truth,  you 
occasions  ceases  to  feed,  and  pays  knew  to  be  still  occupied  by  the 
you  the  compliment  of  devoting  his  other  fish  A.    Your  friend  would 
whole  attention  to  you,  whilst  he  is  then  fish  no  more  for  A,  supposing 
preparing  for  a  start  whenever  the  that  to  be  the  fish  which  you  have 
apprehended  danger  becomes  suffi-  caught;    and  whilst  he  innocently 
ciently  imminent^'  This  lively  max-  resumes  his  operations  below  the 
im  gives  us  melancholy  insight  into  bridge,  where  he  falsely  imagines  B 
most  English  angling.  We  see  clear,  still  to  be,  A  is  left  quietly  for  you, 
still  water,  and  at  the  bottom  a  trout,  if  you  can  catch  him." 
He  is  ''alone  in  his  glory,"  and  the  Here  the  whole  meanness,  wretch* 
glutton  is  at  dinner — on  what— it  is  edness,    misery,  wickedness,    vice, 
not   said;  but  probably  on  sluefs.  guilt,  and  sin  of  the  system  are  brought 
All  the  while  he  is  nuzzling  in  &e  out  in  one  maxim.     Hiring  a  spy  to 
mud,  his  mind  is  abstracted  by  being,  shew  you  a  fish  at  his  dinner,  that  you 
in  self-defence,  under  the  necessity  of  may  steal  upon  him  in  shadow  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  "  gentleman  in  murder  him  at  his  maggot,  by  luring 
black;"  and  both  parties — he  who  is  al-  him  to  prey  on  poisoned  food,  is 
ways  over  head  and  ears  in  water,  and  conduct  that  admits  only  of  this  ex- 
he  who  is  but  occasionally  so— are  tenuation,  that  the  fish  is  himself 
attempting  to  take  every  advantage  such  a  suspicious  and   dangerous 
of  each  other,  by  means  of  a  system  character,  that  ten  to  ona  ha  cod- 
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trives  not  merely  to  elude  your  pis-  mals  than  is  generally  thought— for 
cicidal  arts,  but  to  outwit  you  at  there  are  others  almost  as  much  so  as 
your  own  game,  by  homicidally  the  monkey  and  thepenguin,)  do  taka 
causing  you  by  a  false  step  to  get  notice — we  beseech  us — how,themo- 
yourself  drowned  in  the  river ; — but  ment  one  begins  to  attempt  to  wind 
to  murder  one  out  of  two  well-  up,  the  other  is  working  at  his  reel 
known  fish  (videlicet  B,  him  who  too,  like  a  Jew  at  a  barrel-orffan.  No 
used  to  lie  below  the  bridge)  and  line  could  stand  that,  were  the  ma- 
then,  that  nobody  but  yourself  shall  chinery  brought  into  actual  play ; 
murder  the  remaining  half-brace  of  but  great  impediments  have  been  en- 
the  two  well-known  fish  (videlicet  countered— nor  does  it  seem  proba- 
A,  him  who  is  still  lying  above  the  ble— judging  from  the  posture  of  af- 
bridge),  to  play  to  your  friend  the  fairs— that  for  some  time  they  will  be 
party  not  only  of  a  finished  fisher-  overcome  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
man,  but  of  a  finished  liar — exhibits  opposition.  They  are  shouting 
—we  must  say — ^to  our  uncorrupted  across  one  of  the  widest  pools  keen 
mind,  such  a  picture  of  complicated  complaints  of  some  fishing- tackle- 
villany,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  for  monger  in  London — for  our  choicest 
a  moment  indignantly  to  declare,  Edinburgh  cockneys  get  every  thing 
that  the  fiend  in  human  shape,  who  "from  town."  "Of  course,"  they 
could  not  only  perpetrate  such  have  been  diddled ;  and  the  machi* 
enormities,  but  instigate  and  instruct  nery  is  at  a  stand-still.  Perhaps  'tis 
the  angling  youth  of  England  to  imi-  better  so,  than  that  both  lines  should 
tate,  and  perhaps  surpass  them  (no —  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel, 
thatis  impossible  in  nature),  deserves  Meanwhile  all  the  forty  flies  are  fiy- 
— if  not  no  longer  to  be  permitted  ing  in  the  air— and  even  at  this  dis- 
to  exist  on  the  surface  of  our  globe—  tance,  we  see  they  are  a  strange  set. 
certainly  to  be  cut  off,  by  ban  of  Not  a  few  are  larger  than  humming- 
excommunication,  from  Fire  and  birds— many  are  manifestly  sea-trout* 
Water.  flies,  gay  but  not  gaudy — and  (oh  I 

Yet  is  the  ineffable  enormity  of  grant  gracious  heaven  that  we  do  not 

the  sin  sunk  in  the  inconceivable  split!)  what  possible  contrivances 

silliness  of  the  system.    Two  well-  can  those  others  be  that  are  dangling 

known  fish!    One  above  and  the  among  the  insects?  Artificial  min* 

other  below   the   bridge,   and   all  nows !  by  Daedalus ! 

the  angling  vicinage  occupied  during  That  is  merciful.   But  those — yes, 

a  whole  season  in  attempting  to  en-  they  are— those  are  real  worms,  and 

trap  the  two  first  capital  letters  of  very  large  worms  too — so  much  so^ 

the  alphabet,  A  and  B I  that  we   thought   they  were  eels. 

But  what  comes  here?  We  call  Cross-fishing  with  the  double-rod  by 
that  poaching,  cross-fishing  with  the  a  couple  ot  Edinburgh  Cockneys, 
double  rod.  Our  good  triend  the  evidently  belonging  to  no  particular 
''Bungler,"  in  maxim  xviii,  says  the  profession — the  line  laden  with  sal- 
learned  are  much  divided  in  opinion  mon  flies,  artificial  minnows,  and  na- 
as  to  the  propriety  of  *'  whipping  tural  worms !  We  experience  consl- 
with  two  flies."  Now,  here  come  a  derable  curiosity  to  observe  the  effiect 
couple  of  unconscionable  Edinburgh  of  a  sudden  descent  of  all  that  fumi- 
cockneys  whipping  with  forty.  Hu-  ture  into  the  liquid  element  There ! 
man  nature  cannot  stand  that — inci-  now  we  call  that  making  a  splash* 
pient  convulsions  are  in  our  midriff.  Fish  are  easily  alarmed ;  but  they 
The  conceited  coofs  had  heard  of  soon  recover  from  an  ordinary  fright, 
the  double  rod  from  Maule  or  Gol-  and  do  not  remain  all  day  beneath  a 
die,  or  some  *other  top-sawyers,  and  bank,  because  they  had  the  misfor^ 
they  too  must  try  it !  From  opposite  tune  of  catching  a  gruesome  gli#ipse 
stances  they  regard  each  other  with  of  your  countenance  pretty  early  in 
mutual  and  equal  anxiety,  as  to  the  the  morning.  Out  ot  sight  out  of 
movements  and  measures  most  likely  mind — you  seldom  for  more  than  a 
to  be  next  carried  into  immediate  few  minutes  disturb  their  tranquilli- 
effect  by  the  perplexed  brethren  of  ty  by  merely  looking  at  them ;  but 
the  braes.  The  imitative  bein?  a  the  effect  of  a  splash  of  this  sort  is 
strong  instinctive  principle  in  nu-  more  lasting ;  for  on  venturing  from 
man  nature,  (alao  in  more  mere  ani*  their  various  phuses  of  retreat  to  in- 
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spect  warily  the  cause  of  their  unea- 
bineBB,  they  are  **  perplexed  in  the 
extreme,"  and  of  "  their  wondering 
find  no  end," — above  all  at  the  artifi* 
cial  minnows.  What  they  can  be,  the 
wisest  trout  cannot  hazard  a  conjec- 
ture, but  doubts  not  that  they  must 
be  very  dangerous ;  salmon  flies,  it 
IS  true,  they  have  all  frequently  seen 
before,  but  not  behaving  as  they  now 
do,  and  they  too  are  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  being  novelties  that  bode 
mischief  to  the  people ;  while  as  for 
the  worms — foul  enormous  lobs-^ 
they  would  be  permitted  to  putrify 
in  a  general  famine.  But  what's  the 
matter  now?  The  pea-green  cock- 
ney has  broken  his  top,  lind  he  in 
the  fiery  tartan  has  got  entangled  in 
a  tree.  Angry  words  are  beginning 
to  be  bandied — exaggerated  accusa* 
tions  of  aggravated  crimes — the  mu- 
tual rage  has  been  exacerbated  by 
its  first  gesticulations  having  been 
misinterpreted  from  such  an  incon- 
venient aistance— and  now— oh,  fie  I 
the  gentlemen  are  brandishing;  at 
one  another  the  butt-ends  of  tneir 
rods— all  the  cross- tackle  having 
disappeared — and— (loud  cries  of 
shame  I  shame !  oh !  oh  I)  they  are 
throwing  stones  at  one  another  across 
the  Tweed— a  regular  bicker  I 

We  have  for  many  years  acted 
on  the  principle  of  non-interference. 
Let  private  individuals  or  public  na- 
tions fight  as  they  choose,  either  at 
close  quarters,  or  across  channels— 
so  long  as  they  don  t  meddle  with 
us,  we  don't  meddle  with  them — we 
care  nothing  for  the  balance  of  power. 
But  that  big  blockhead  in  the  tartan 
shies  a  strong  stone;  and  'tis  as 
perilous  to  bo  here  in  this  unpro- 
tected position,  as  in  the  trenches  be- 
fore Antwerp.  Shall  we  fly  or  shew 
fight  ?  We  used  to  excell  equally  in 
hipping^  hochinff,  and  flingitif^  (we 
speak  not  now  of  wrestling;)  and 
Burely  if  his  flints  reach  us,  ours  will 
reach  him — and  as  poor  Pea-green 
appeared  to  us  to  be  shamefully  used 
by  Tartan,  we  shall  assist  him  against 
the  Celt  born  of  Irish  parents  m  the 
Canongate.  There— we  call  Fthat 
battering  in  breach.  Christopher 
continues  hipping,  horhing,and  fling- 


ing stones  at  his  enemy  across  the 
Tweed,  invisible  all  the  while  as 
Apollo  or  the  Plague,  when,  beneath 
his  arrows,  dogs,  mules,  and  men  of 
the  Grecian  army,  fell  festering  at 
their  ships. 

Coleridge  says  that  the  dullest 
wight  is  sometimes  a  Shakspeare  in 
his  sleep.  We  say  that  every  wight 
is  at  all  times,  more  or  less,  a  Shak- 
speare, broad  awake.  Mark,  more 
or  less;  and  a  Shakspeare,  not  to  a 

high,  but  a  respectable  degree, is 

Christopher  North.  Saw  you  never 
a  Bird — an  old  Eagle — gambolling 
in  the  air  like  a  madman — heaven 
knows  why;  when  all  at  once  steady- 
ing himself  on  the  wing,  *^a  thing 
most  majestical,"  slowly  away  he 
saileth  in  among  the  blue  mist  of  the 
mountains,  or  some  old  foreaCs  pro- 
founder  gloom  ? 

**  O   sylvan    Tireed!     Thou  wanderer 
through  the  woods," 

not  for  the  sake  alone  of  such  pas- 
time, 

''  Though  dear  to  us  the  angler*s  silent 

trade, 
Through  peaceful  scenes  in  peaccfulness 

puraued," 

come  we  now — in  the  creeping 
hours  of  age — to  wander,  rod  in  han<( 
along  thy  houseless  solitudes,  and 
by  thy  cottaged  banks  and  braes, 
where  children  are  playing  among 
the  primroses,  and  in  the  nelds  be- 
Jow  are  seen  all  the  cheerful  on- 
goings of  half-agricultural,  half-pas- 
toral life!  Sweet  relief  from  carking 
care  to  world- wearied  man !  But  oh! 
how  more  than  sweet  the  sense  of  yet 
unabated  gladness  in  the  serenities 
of  nature,  of  gratitude  for  idl  her 
goodness,  as  tender  and  far  more 
profound  than  ever  touched  our 
spirit  in  sensitive  but  thoughtless 
youth  I    Then  all  was  joy,  or  all  was 

frief — bliss  keen  as  anguish — hope 
right  as  faith — fear  dark  as  despair. 
Now  all  spiritual  affections  are  more 
mildly  mingled ;  the  mind's  experi- 
ences and  its  intuitions  coalesce; 
and  human  life  is  seen  lying — in  a 
less  troubled — in  a  more  solemn— 
in  a  holier  light  I 
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PoBTRT  is  DOW  a  diug;  all  the 
European  markets  are  overstocked ; 
there  is  a  universal  glut;  prices 
hare  fallen  far  below  prime  cost; 
the  sons  of  the  Muses  are  all  bank- 
rupt; they  flourish  only  in  the  Ga- 
zette. Prose  is  a  drug  too;  and  thus 
your  bookseller's  shop  has  absolutely 
the  smell  of  an  apothecary's;  citizens 
sicken  and  hold  their  noses  as  they 
pass  by ;  and  are  glad  to  set  beyond 
the  suburbs  for  a  mouthuil  of  fresh 
air.  Yet  drug  as  it  is,  people  will  be 
composing  poetry ;  pounding  verses 
with  pestle  and  mortar;  makinff 
out  prescriptions ;  and  offering  their 
medicines  m  small  paper  parcels  to 
that  patient,  the  puoliCy  in  spite  of 
her  plainly  expressed  repugnance 
to  pill  and  potion ;  nay,  some  seem 
resolved  that  she  shall  swallow,  and 
seek  by  manual  dexterity  or  violence 
to  insinuate  or  force  them  down  her 
throat.  Thev  will  take  no  denial 
from  Maga ;  but  insist  on  subjecting; 
her  to  a  perpetual  course  of  medi- 
ciue,  enough  to  destroy  the  strongest 
constitution,  and  to  bring  evenlier 
auburn  locks  in  a  few  years  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave. 

Will  our  poetical  correspondents. 


without  taking  offence,  where  none 
is  given,  permit  us  now  openly  to 
say,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
we  receive  their  contributions  with 
mixed  feelings  of  pity,  disgust,  and 
indignation?  Many  thousand  times 
have  we  requested,  in  the  most  gen- 
tlemanly terms,  that  they  would  send 
their  verses  elsewhere ;  but  no^like 
deaf  adders,  they  will  not  hear  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever 
so  wisely ;  and  our  affairs  are  noW* 
in  such  a  condition,  that  we  almost 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  superincumbent 
load  of  poetry  that  has  been  long 
accumulating  upon  us — often  from 
quarters,  too,  the  most  cruelly  unex- 
pected, and  against  which  the  most 
watchful  prudence  cannot  always  be 
on  its  guard. 

Oh  heavens  I  have  druggists  no 
bowels  ?  They  should  remember  that 
Maga  has;  that  we  have;  that  the 
myriads  have,  who  seek  and  find  in 
herpagestbebklmoflife.  Once  more, 
then,  we  beseeclrthem  to  desist; 
and  they  may  depend  on  it  that  they 
will  soon  find  their  reward  in  the 
unspeakable  satisfaction  of  a  calm 
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conscience.  As  they  value  not  merely  the  fancy,  sober   the  feeling,  and 

our  peace  of  mind,  but  our  existence,  strengthen  the  judgment,  tut  the 

let  them  desist;  we  appeal  to  them  patient,  then  a  patient  no  more,  will, 

as  Christians.  in  the  genial  glow  of  bodily  and 

Let  Uiem  never  for  a  moment  for-  mental  health,  begin  with  looking  in- 

Set,  that  it  is  not  of  a  few  paltry  hun-  credulously  back  on  himself  of  other 

red  poetical  contributors  that  we  days,  and  finish  in  scornful  disbdtef 

have  been  so  long,  so  bitterly,  and,  of  any  kind  of  relationship  between 

alas!  so  unavailing]  y  complaining ;  the  fine  cheerful  honest  fellow  at  his 

but  of  a  multitude  beyond  all  calcu-  elbow  in  his  own  bouse,  and  the  puny 

lation ;  of  a  population  doubling  itself  wretch  once  hopelessly  pining  away 

every  three  months;  of  a  people,  now  his  spleen  for  abdmisBion  into  Poets' 

far  more  numerous  than  tue  Chinese;  Corner  in  this  Magazine.    Why  will 

probably  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  not  people  poetically  disposed  open 

of  the  globe  I  What  though  thousands  their  eyes,  when  reading  our  Miacel- 

and  tens  of  thouands  be  swept  away,  lany,  for  by  means  of  that  single  ope' 

every  moon,  by  death  or  rejection  ?  ration  they  would  see  that  herein 

they  are  no  more  missed   than  so  there  is  no  Poets' Comer  ?  Let  them 

many  midges.    This  summer  threat-  die  at  once,  and  get  buried,  with  a 

ens  to  be  a  warm  one ;  and  we  fear  monument,  in  Westoainster  Abbey. 

to  think  on  the  twilights.    We  must  There  is  more  room  for  them  there, 

go  to  sea.  crowded  as  it  is,  than  in  this  temple. 

But  to  be  serious  on  a  serious  sub-  But  wo  have  heard  that  burial-places, 

ject,  will  not  our  poetical  persecu-  on  a  great  scale,  are  about  to  be  set 

tors  for  a  little  while  perpend,  and  a-Roing  somewhere  about  the  suburbs 

they  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  ofLondon^  Glasgow,  and  other  large 

remaining  part  of  the  public  is  into-  cities ;  so  that  by  and  by  there  wili 

lerant  of  their  proceedings,  and  de-  be  plenty  of  commodious  Poets'  Cor- 

▼outiy  wishes  they  were  dead  ?  Not  ners.     They  can  all  provide  them« 

only  is  poetry  felt  to  be  a  drug,  but  selves,  by  a  small  tax  on  their  own 

?oets  themselves  are  felt  to  be  pests,  genius,  with  suitable  inscriptions; 
'hey  are  regarded  with  unusual  and  thus,  without  laying  us  under 
fear  and  abhorrence ;  though  we  contribution,  enjoy  the  highest  per- 
Terily  believe  that  many  of  them  are  haps  of  all  spiritu«d  delights,  the  pro- 
good,  most  of  them,  but  for  the  dis-  phetic  anticipation — the  foretaste  of 
ease  that  afflicts  them,  harmless  posthumous  and  immortal  fame, 
men  that  would  not,  with  malice  pre-  And  is  it  true  that  Poetry  is  indeed 
pense,  hurt  a  fly.  Nor  can  we  bring  a  drug  ?  No,  it  is  most  false,  unless 
ourselves  to  believe  that  this  disease,  by  ^  drug'*  you  mean  medicme  for  a 
though  inveterate^  is  incurable ;  but  mind  diseased,  for  a  mind  in  health 
therein  the  patient  must  administer  to  **  celestial  food*" 
himself;  and  we  simply  suggest  that,  «  Hermes*  moly, 

as  the  first  step    towards    ultimate  SybiUa*8  golden  bough,  the  great  dijdr 

recovery,  he  forthwith  issue  orders  imagined  only  by  the  alchymiat, 

to  '<  Ufb  footboy  in  green  livery"  to  Compared  with  her,  are  shadows,  ihe  die 

remove  pen,  ink,  and  paper  from  the  aubstanoe 

premises,  and  that  all  tne  windows  And  guardian  of  felicity.'* 

in  the  house,  many  or  few,  be  kept  Qurs  is  a  poetical  age.   But  over  its 

open  from  sunrise  to  sunset.    Pro-  surface  glanced  all  kinds  of  unstead- 

bably  his  usual  alio wance  of  animal  fast  and  transitory  apparitions ;  and 

food  may  not,  in  his  case,  be  suscep-  each,  as  it  came  and  went,  was  tiiought 

tlble  with  safety  of  any  considerable  by  tiiose  whose  weak  eyes  it  daaled, 

diminution ;  but  he  must  beware  of  to  be  an  emanation  of  genius.  Fooliih 

stronff  coffee,  especially  at  evening,  people  were  agape  fo?  novelties;  » 

for  tis  a  dangerous  stimulant  to  the  one  glanced  by,  tiiey  were  on  the 

imagination ;  and  for  hot  rolls  to  look-out  for  anotiier ;  ever  and  anon, 

breakfast,  we  kindly  and  respectfully  Hke  Wordswortii's  beggar-boya, 

recommend  the  substitution  of  oat-  «.               ,              ,      „      . 

meal  parritch  and  small  beer.    That  ^^  ***  ■?,°*®  °*^^  8""*  *^  •"  *^**" 

aliment  is  nutritive,  without  being  ^^^'•' 

heating ;  and  if  pertinaciously  ad-  But  the  pleasure  true  poetry  in* 

hered  U>,  will  in  no  long  time  bo  tame  spires,  is  at  once  paaaionateandper- 
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nianent;  once  lored,  the  strains  of 
higher  mood  charm  for  ever;  and 
^MTorld- wearied  minds  derive  restora- 
tion to  all  their  faculties  from  the 
sweet  or  solemn  music  heard,  at  in- 
tervale, as  from  the  spheres.    Much 
music  of  that  celestial  kind  has  been 
the  birth  of  our  own  time ;  it  mingles 
harmoniously  with  that  awoke  long 
ago ;  and  tfiere  is  yet  loving  wor- 
ship  of  the  compositions  of  all  the 
Masters— living  or  dead— native  or 
alien — in  whatever  tongue  they  gave 
utterance  to  their  inspirations. 

Bad  or  poor  verses  are  a  drug  now, 
as  they  have  ever  been  and  will  be  ; 
and  tills  brings  us  back  again— but 
for  a  moment— to  the  druggists.    If 
their  effusions  will  not  be  taken  by 
their   fellow- creatures,  but    "  with 
sputtering  noise  rejected,"  when  of- 
fered  in  a  series  of  separate  and  in- 
dependent pills,  all  bound  up  toge- 
ther in  one  comprehensive  paper- 
parcel  called  a  Volume  of  Poems, 
Chiefly  Lyrical,  or  not,  as  it  may  hap- 
pen, how  can  they  hope  against  all 
hope,  that  people  of  principle  like  us 
should  become,  not  only  privy,  but 
art  and  part,  in  any  attempt— if  not 
wicked,  surely  most  vain— to  palm 
them  off  in  our  columns,  on  any  por- 
tion, however  small,  of  a  Public  that 
has  80^  long  placed  implicit  confi- 
dence in  our  honour  ana  humanity  ? 
We  give  the  Public  poetry,  and  she 
receives  it  from  our  hands  with  de- 
lighted ^titude.    No  reviewers  by 
profession  are  we;  no  authors  need 
send  us  their  books,  except  as  a  tri- 
bute of  lore  and  admiration ;  but  it 
has  rarely  happened,  that  even  on 
the  most  secluded  banks  and  braes 
in  pastoral  or  silvan  places,  beautiful 
flowers  have  been   bom    to  blush 
unseen  by  our  eyes,  or  that  we  have 

neglected  to  cull  some  of  them  with  i^uw^  uuv jjcuwjr— me  piace  or  a  lew, 
a  gentle  hand,  when  desirous  of  you  may  sadly  change  the  counte- 
formmgfor  our  friends  a  summer  or  nances  of  many ;  nay,  touch  but  one, 
&.  winter  ffarlftnd.     AnH  tKna  am  all     an«i  w/^.*  •««»•..  £»»i  u^.~  ,^._i. ' 
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silly  sense  of  such  words ;  but  in  the 
right  sense,  at  once  fugitive  and  ori- 
ginal as  the  other  heavenly  lumina- 
ries, who  for  ever  keep  movin^^ 
even  those  that  are  called  the  fixed 
stars- and  have  been  published  for  at 
least  six  thousand  years. 

The  Greek  Anthology  I  Few  per- 
sons but  scholars,  and  of  scholars 
but  few,  know  «  what  treasures  un- 
told  reside  in  those  beautiful  words." 
We  are  no  great  scholars ;  yet  to  our 
intent  gazing  on  Greek,  by  degrees, 
come  breathing  or   burning  forth 
meanings  that  soothe  or  elevate,  till 
the  words  at  last  look  bright  to  the 
eye,  and  sound  clear  to  the  ear  even 
as  those  of  our  own  mother-tongue ; 
and  may  most— or  many  of  those 
meanings  find  adequate  and  corre- 
spending    expression   in    English? 
We  think  they  may;  but  we  are  not 
going  to  try  your  patience  by  an 
essay  on  translation.    Though  you, 
like  Shakspeare,  may    «  have  little 
Latin  and  no  Greek,"  be  not  unhap- 
py on  that  account  any  more  than  he 
was  unhappy;  and,  fortunately  for 
you,  you  may  enjoy  far  more  deKght 
from  the  poetry  of  the  Latins  and  the 
Greeks  than  was  within  his  power; 
for  the  spirit  of  much  of  it  has  been 
transfused   into    our   language,  al- 
though it  may  be  shining  there  in  a 
somewhat  bedimmed   and  broken 
light    How  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  most  exquisite  poetry  must  be 
necessarily  lost  by  translation  from 
one  language  into  another  we  grieve 
to  think;  the  loss  must  be  chiefly  in 
that  mysterious  vital  power  of  de- 
light which  dwells  in  the  music,  and 
which  is  rarely  communicable  to 
the  full ;  for  in  perfect  versification 
the  words  so  play  into  each  other's 
syllables,  that  by  changing — not  vio- 
lently but  gently— the  place  of  a  few. 


a  winter  garland.  And  thus  are  all 
the  true  poets — high  and  low^our 
contributors — ^thus  are  the  pages  of 
Ma^  ever  alive  with  the  light  of 
eenius.  They  are  the  stars,  and  she 
IS  the  sky. 

We  pledge  ourselves  that  there 
shall  never  be  a  Number  of  the 
Matchless  without  poetry;  not  fugi- 
tive—mind ye,  not  fugitive;  not  ori- 
ginal—mind ye,  not  original ;  we 
mean,  not  fugitive,  not  original,  in  the 


and  you  may  feel  how  much  you 
have  impaired  the  beautv  of  the 
whole  composition.  If  this  happen 
even  by  the  substitution  of  one 
word  for  another  aJmost  synony- 
mous in  the  same  language,  how 
much  more  when  there  Is  a  change 
from  one  language  into  another  I  In 
manv  passages  where  the  charm  de- 
pends on  the  particular  position  of  a 
word,  the  finer  lines  must  be  weak- 
ened—-or  rather  suffered— in  spite  of 
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all  that  skilful  love  can  devise— to  the  dead  corpse  of  a  very  fat  and 

evaporate  in  the  process  of  trana-  still  uglier  elderly  woman^fantastica]* 

fusion  into  other  speech.  ly  bedizened  on  her  bier  with  daade- 

Butahappy  genius  may  do  wonders  lions,  might  be  thought  to  bear  to  tiie 

in  overcoming  even  such  difficulties  living  bmiy  of  a  slim  and  still  more 

—we  had  almost  said  such  impossi-  beautiful  young  virgin,  arraved  lilte 

bilities — as  these,  in  the  way  of  a  a  lily  of  the  field  on  her  bridal  bed. 

gerfect  version,  if  such  a  thing  may  ^   The  composition  to  be  translated 

e ;  and  by  breathing  a  fresher  or  is,  we  shall  suppose,  a  short  one— 

brighter  beauty  into  one  part,  he  may  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen  iinei; 

I)re8erve  the  power  of  the  whole  but  and  it  contains  one  or  other  of  those 

ittle,  or  not  at  all,  impaired,  even  given  numbers  of  lines,  because  the 

though  there  may  have  been  some-  writer  manifestly  desired  to  say  wbit 

thinff  lost  in  another;  so  that,  even  to  he  had  to  say  within  sach  limits. 

the  finest  appreciation,  the  poem  in  The  translator — unleas  he  be  a  cruel 

English— letus  say — shall  be  one  and  sumph — must  conform — if  possible 

the  same  as  the  poem  in  Greek,  the  —to  the  same  rule  of  restnction— 

felicity  of  the  execution  being  such  for  by  departing  from  it,  he  at  once 

as  that  the  deviation  from  the  ori-  puts  his  ori^finu  to  death  on  a  Pro- 

ginal  is  not  felt  to  be  a  flaw,  but  even  crustean  bed,  by  curtailment  or^eloo- 

a  better  bringing  out  of  the  thought  sation.   If  to  conform  be  impossible, 

or  feeling  that  constitutes  its  per-  then,  perhaps,  he  maj  lawfully  dre 

vading  and  prevailing  character,  us  a  paraphrase,  provided  he  cafisit 

A  much  nearer  approach  to  per-  so ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  pre> 

fection  would  be  made  in  the  art  of  ferable  procedure  in  most  cases  of 

translation,  in  poetry,  were  poets  that  kind,  for  a  translator  careful  of 

themselves  to  cultivate  it,  in  the  same  a  good  name,  to  turn  over  a  neir 

spirit  of  love  and  delight  in  which  leaf,  or  to  take  up  his  hat  and  gloves 

they  live  as  makers.    It  ought  never  and  cane,  and  emeive  into  the  opa 

to  be  either  task-work,  or  a  mere  air,  to  regale  himseu  with  a  const!- 

pastime.    Read  Wordsworth's  ver-  tutional  walk  up  the  "accustomed 

sions— they  are  perfect— of  some  of  hill." 

Chiabrera*s  epitaphs — and  then  Chia-  But  who  shall  say  whether  it  be 
brera's  epitaphs  themselves ;  and  possible  or  impoaaible  in  any  girea 
you  know  not  whether  you  are  an  case  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  re- 
Englishman  or  an  Italian.  The  illus-  striction  ?  Nineteen  men,  in  succes- 
trious  translator  has  seized  on  the  sion,  make  the  attempt,  and  after 
soul  of  each  inscription,  and  inspired  hours  of  headache  and  much  bitiog 
by  it,  he  shews  you  another  and  the  of  nails,  all  shameful]/  fail;  the 
same--Italian  and  English  words  twentieth  performs  the /eat  to  a  mi- 
equally  beautiful  with  Uielr  melan-  racle  in  a  twinkling,  and  enrichei 
choly  music.  It  is  often  matter  of  the  language  with  a  new  jewel 
amazement,  the  utter  want  of  sym-  He  wno  would  well  translate  into 
pathy  in  the  mind  of  even  an  able  English  a  Greek  epigram,  or  otber 
translator— attimesagood  one — with  perfect  little  composition,  musteyeit, 
the  spirit  of  his  original  as  it  pervades  first  of  all,  with  that  kind  of  undiKii* 
the  poem  traduced — or  rather  the  minating,  or  rather  uncriticiBing,  de<* 
total ' 


scope 
concepti 

One  would  think  there  could  be  no  however/  to  the  mood  of  his  owa 

great  difficulty  in  all  cases  where  a  mind,  regard  more  wistfully  than  the 

poet's  meaning  is  clear,  (and  we  are  rest,  this  or  that  expression  in  the 

now  speaking  ofsuch  alone,)  in  seeing,  poem,  which  insensibly  appears  moet 

or,  at  least,  in  finding  it  out;  yet  no-  peculiar  and  characteristio— just  at 

thing  more  common  than  to  meet  he  does  this  or  that  feature  of  the 

with  a  version— sav  of  a  Greek  epi«  face  in  which  he  feels  to  reside  tbe 

gram^done  by  a  fair  scholar  enough,  chief  power  of  enchantment  Thk 

who  knows   the    meaning   of  Uie  done,  and  poem  or  face  got  bvbetit, 

words,  and  has  looked  them  up  in  he  translates  the  one  or  paifiti  ^\ 

the  Lexicon — which  bears  about  aa  other  so  naturally,  that  you  yield  to 

much  resemblance  to  the  original,  as  the  delusion,  aad  believe  wat 
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are  reading  the  very  lines,  or,  better 
still,  kissing  the  very  lips  (^  the  ori- 
ginal. 

But  if  a  trandator  of  a  Greek 
epigram,  or  any  other  little  perfect 
piece,  introduce  into  his  translation 
thoughts,  or  feelines,  or  images  tibat 
are  not  in  the  original,  or  much  ex- 
aggerate or  much  diminish  even  one 
that  is,  then  he  is  neither  more  nor 
less  worthy  of  chastisement  than  a 
portrait  painter  would  be,  who,  ha^ 
▼ing  engaged  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
your  «  ain  lassie,"  or  any  other  lit- 
tle perfect  piece  of  living  loveliness, 
i^ere  to  change  upon  you  the  colour 
of  her  eyes,  «id  m  lieu  of  her  own, 
to  fumirti  her  with  a  nose  that  would 
haye  attracted  notice  in  Rome  du- 
ring a  triumphal  procession  to  the 
Cmitol. 

But  we  must,  without  longer  delay, 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  very  delight- 
ful volume  now  lying  before  us, 
from  which  we  shsdl  extract  a  few 
fine^  specimens  of  translation,  illus- 
trative of  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
been  saying,  and  in  themselves  most 
interesting  to  all  who  are  not  insen- 
sible to  the  glorious  spirit  of  Greece 
in  the  olden  time.  So  far  back  as 
the  year  1803,  Mr  Bland  conceived 
the  design  of  exhibiting  in  an  English 
dress  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  or 
otherwise  remarkable,  of  the  pieces 
ascribed  to  the  minorpoets  of  Greece, 
more  especially  the  writers  of  the 
Anthology ;  and  in  1606  he  collected 
a  number  of  epigrams,  fragments, 
and  fugitive  pieces,  translated  by 
himself  and  two  or  three  friends  for 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  published 
them  with  adcutions  in  one  small 
octavo  volume.  In  1819,  the  entire 
substance  of  that  volume  was  inclu- 
ded in  a  new  work,  entitled  *'  Col- 
lections from  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  from  the  Pastoral,  Elegiac,  and 
Dramatic  Poets  of  Greece,^'  which, 
besides  very  considerable  additions 
from  the  rich  storehouse  of  the  An- 
thology, and  from  other  classical 
sources,  that  had  been  contributed, 
during  the  interval,  to  the  Monthly 
Magazine  and  the  Athenseum  (a  peri- 
odical conducted  by  Dr  Aikin),  was 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  an 
entirely  new  arrangement,  being 
divided  into  distinct  heads  or  sub- 
jects— the  Amatory,  the  Convivial, 
the  Moral,  the  Sepulchral,  the  De- 
scriptive, the  Dedicatory,  and  the 
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Humorous  or  Satirical,  along  with 
metrical  versions  of  passages  from 
the  Greek  Drama,  and  a  variety  of 
illustrations  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  notes  of  a  very  miscellanjeous 
character.  Mr  Bland  died  curate  of 
Kenil  worth  in  1825,  and  MrMerivale, 
his  gifted  coadjutor  in  the  two  former 
ediuons,  has  now  given  us  a  third, 
freed  from  what  he  rightly  considers 
their  blemishes  and  superfluities, 
besides  exhibiting  a  more  correct  and 
classical  representation  of  the  origi- 
nal Anthology,  by  a  more  abundant 
infusion  of  uie  best  specimens,  and 
by  returning  to  the  earlier  plan  of 
assigning  each  to  its  several  author, 
and  placing  the  authors  themselves 
in  a  chronological  order  of  succession. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  ^e  con- 
tents of  the  present  are  additions  to 
the  former  work ;  and  on  those  which 
are  republished,  so  much  of  correc- 
tion and  amendment  has  been  freely 
admitted,  as  to  render  them  in  many 
instances  new  versions  oi  the  origi- 
nal, except  with  respect  to  aSx 
Bland's  translations,  which,  with  a 
fine  and  delicate  feeling  towards  a 
departed  friend,  Mr  Merivale  has  not 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  alter  in 
any  essential  matter.  The  death  of 
Mr  Bland  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
a  widow  and  several  children ;  and 
the  chief  motive  that  urged  Mr  Me- 
rivale to  this  publication,  was  the 
hope,  in  which  he  cannot  be  disap 
pointed,  of  its  proving  a  source  of 
profit,  however  inconsiderable,  in- 
tended to  be  applied  exclusively  in 
aid  of  the  eldest  son  on  his  removal 
to  college  from  the  Charter-house. 
Mr  Robert  Bland  is  a  youth,  we  un- 
derstand, of  excellent  talents  and 
acquirements,  and -some  translations 
from  his  pen  are  exceedingly  ele- 
gant; so  are  a  good  many  by  Mr 
Charles  Merivale,  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  one  of  the  accom- 
plished sons  of  the  Editor,  who  ac- 
knowledges with  paternal  pride  the 
material  assistance  afforded  by  him 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  work.  He 
numbers  among  his  contributors 
those  elegant  and  distinguished  scho- 
lars, Dt  Haygarth,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  Thomas  Denman  (Lord 
Chief  Justice),  Benjamin  Keen,  and 
F.  Hodgson,  the  admirable  translator 
of  Juvenal,  who  had  with  several 
exauisite  specimens  enriched  the 
earlier  editions. 
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The  first  division  of  the  volume  the  date  of  wbose  birth  \a&  been 

coDtains  specimens  of  the  early  lyric  fixed  at  556»  and  of  his  death  at 

poets— Archilochus,  Arion,  Sappho,  467  b.  c;  and  whose  memory  isu- 

Erinna,  Alcseus,  Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  sociated  with  the  great  events  which 

Alcman,    Melanippides,    Anacreon^  formed  the  subject  of  the  principal 

Cleobulus,  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  parts  of  his  remaining   works.   A 

and  tiie  Scolia  of  various  poets.    A  third  Simonides,  a  native  also  of 

mournful  exhibition  indeed— as  H.  Ceos,  and  nephew  to  the  second, 

N.  Coleridge  finely  calls  them— of  possesses  the  best  title  to  euch  of  the 

the  "torsos^' of  those  bards.    Let  us  epigrams,  as,  from  the  date  of  the 

'turn  to  Simonides.    It  appears  that  events  recorded  in  them»  cannot  be 

there  were  at  least  three  poets  of  that  ascribed  to  the  writer  without  an 

name.    The  Eldest  was  a  native  of  anachronism.  To  Simonides  the  Great 

the  island  Amorgos,  and  probably  is  attributed  the  invention  or  esta- 

contemporary  with  Archil ocnus,  who  blishment  of  the  elegy,  in  the  senae 

is   placed   by  Tatian,    (see  Fynes  of  a  funereal  poem.    A  very  fevr  of 

Clinton, Fasti  Hellenic!,  vol.  i.p.  296,)  his  elegies  remain,  but  a  good  manj 

as  having  flourished  about  the  twenty-  of  his  epigrams — chiefly  on  those 

third  Olympiad,  corresponding  with  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Per- 

the  year  688  B.c.,or  about  500  years  sians.  ''  They  are  all  chanicteriaed" 

later  than  the  date  commonly  ascri-  says  H.  N.  Coleridge,  in  a  noble  aiti- 

bed  to  the  Trojan  War,  and  200  years  cle  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  by 

?revious  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  force,  downrightness,  and  terse  aio- 
*o  him  is  ascribed  a  set  of  Iambic  plicity — «f  iXi4« — ^in  the  highest  de- 
verses  on  the  characters  of  Wo-  gree  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  An- 
men,  of  which  we  promise  our  read-  tbology."  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
ers  an  admirable  translation  in  our  finest  We  can  afford  to  give  but 
next  number.  Simonides  the  Great  one  of  them  in  the  original— of  which 
is  he  of  Ceos,  the  son  of  Leoprepes,  we  add  a  literal  prose  translation. 

ON  OTHRYADES.— MBRIVALE. 

O  native  Sparta !  when  we  met  the  host 
In  equal  combat  from  th'  Inachian  coast. 
Thy  brave  three  hundred  never  turned  aside^ 
But  wbere  our  feet  first  rested,  there  we  died. 
The  words,  in  blood,  that  stout  Othryadet 
Wrought  on  his  herald  shield,  were  only  these 
"  Thyrea  is  Locedaemon's  !"•— If  there  fled 
One  Argive  from  the  slaughter,  be  it  said. 
Of  old  Adrastus  he  hath  learn'd  to  fly. 
We  count  it  death  to  falter,  not  to  die. 

ON  MBOISTIAS  THE  SOOTHSAYER. — MERIVALB. 

This  tomb  records  M^istias*  honour'd  name, 
Who,  bravely  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  Fame, 

Fell  by  the  Persians,  near  Sperchius*  tide. 
Both  past  and  future  well  the  prophet  knew  ; 
And  yet«  though  death  lay  open  to  his  view, 

He  chose  to  perish  by  his  monarch's  side. 

ON  THOSE  WHO  FELL  AT  THERUOFYLjE.-»BLAND. 

Greatly  to  die — ^if  this  be  glory's  height-* 

For  the  fair  meed  we  own  our  fortune  kind.  I 

For  Greece  and  Liberty  we  plunged  to-night. 

And  left  a  never-dying  name  behind.  * 

THE  SAHE  SUBJECT.— -UBRIYALE. 

These,  for  their  native  land,  through  death'a  dark  shada 

Who  freely  passed,  now  deathless  glory  wear. 
They  die  not;  but,  by  Virtue's  sovereign  aid. 

Are  borne  from  Hades  to  the  upper  air. 
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ON  THE  CORINTHIANS  WHO  PBLL  AT  SALAStlS.^-CUARLES  MBRITALE. 

We  dwelt  of  yore  in  Corintli,  by  tlie  deep  : 
In  Salamia  (Ajacian  Isle)  we  deep. 
The  ships  of  Tyre  we  routed  on  the  sea. 
And  Persia, — waxring,  holy  Greece !  for  thee. « 

ON  CIMON's  NATAL  VICTORY.— -MERITALE. 

• 
Ne*er  since  that  olden  time  when  Asia  stood 
First  torn  from  Europe  by  the  ocean  flood. 
Since  horrid  Mars  first  pottr*d  on  either  shore 
The  storm  of  battle,  and  its  wild  uproar. 
Hath  man  by  land  and  sea  such  glory  won 
As  for  the  mighty  deed  this  day  was  done. 
By  land,  the  Medes  in  myriads  press  the  ground ; 
By  sea,  a  hundred  Tynan  ships  are  drown'd. 
With  all  their  martial  host ;  while  Asia  stands 
Deep  groaning  by,  and  wrings  her  helpless  hands. 

ON  THOSE  WHO  FELL  AT  THE  BtJRTMBDON.-*MERIVALE. 

These  by  the  streams  of  filmed  Enrymedon 
Their  envied  youth's  short  brilliant  race  have  run  : 
In  swift-wing*d  ships,  and  on  th*  embattled  field. 
Alike  they  forced  the  Median  bows  to  yield, 
Breaking  their  fiiremost  ranks.     Now  here  they  lie, 
Their  names  inscribed  on  rolls  of  victory. 

ON  THE  SAME.— R. 

In  life-blood,  streaming  from  those  stubborn  hearts. 
The  lord  of  war  once  bathed  his  barbed  darts. 
Where  are  those  warriors,  patient  of  the  spear  ? 
Dust— toulless,  lifeless  dust--alone  lies  here. 

ON  A  TROPHY  SUSPENDED  IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA.-^R* 

From  wound  and  death  they  rest — this  bow  and  quiver- 
Beneath  Minerva's  holy  roof  for  ever : 
Once  did  their  shafb  along  the  battle  speed. 
And  dfink  the  life-blood  of  the  charging  Mede. 

ON  A  VOTIVE  SPEAR.— -MERIVALB. 

Good  ashen  spear,  that  erst  this  arm  did  wield, 
And  hurl,  fierce  hissing  through  the  battle-field  ! 
Now,  peaceful  resting  in  the  sacred  grove. 
Thou  lead'st  the  pomp  of  Panomphsan  Jove. 

'EfrUft$f  }i  nUvff 
Ovr'  tv^tif,  6vfl  x»finfAdr6^ 
^AfUM^mau  XV^H^  mili^Sit  iym$ttf, 
'O  a  eiiK^f  diKwaf 
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KoTfMfj  tiiftiif  n  »Ai«$. 

LINE  FOR  LINE  AS  IN  THE  ORIGINAL.     BY  CBRI8T0PHBE  NORTH. 

Of  those  that  died  at  Thermopylc, 

Very  glorious  it  the  fortane,  renowned  too  la  the  latOt 

An  altar  U  their  tomb,  for  libation  (they  have)  the  remembranoe  (of 

And  the  lanaentation  (for  them  it  their)  •alogiam* 

Such  a  funeral  as  this. 

Neither  mouldineas,  nor  all-subdainf 

Time,  shall  efface, — {the funeral)  of  briTe  men. 

This  sacred  enclosure  of  the  eerrants 

Of  Greece,  hath  won  for  itself  great  glory. 

This  testifies  Leonidaa, 

Sparta's  king,  in  that  he  hath  left  for  himaelf  the  great 

Adornment,  and  eTor-flowing  renown  of  Ttliaot  deeds. 


) 


ON  THOSE  WHO  FELL  AT  THBRMOPTL£.— B. 


In  dark  Thermopyls  they  lie  ; 

Oh  death  of  glory,  there  to  die ! 

Their  tomb  an  altar  is,  their  name 

A  mighty  heritage  of  &me : 

Their  dirge  is  triumph — cankering  rust, 

And  Time,  that  tumeth  all  to  dust, 

These  last  verses  are  part  of  a  hymn 
— the  Others  are  inscriptions.  To 
some  they  may  seem  bald;  but  by 
all  Greece  their  simplicity  was  felt 
for  a^es  to  be  elevating,  and  assured- 
ly it  18  majestic.  The  high  truth  is 
told  of  the  dead  in  the  fewest  possi- 
ble words — nothing  was  needed  but 
a  fervent  record  of  their  deeds — a 
statement  of  where,  how,  by  and  for 
whom  died  the  heroes  whose  names 
by  their  grateful  and  glorious  country 
were  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. 

We  shall  now  quote  the  famous  frag- 
ment of  Simoaides — "  Danae*' — the 
original — and  seven  versions  which 
we  have  collected — for  the  sake  of 
comparison  of  their  several  merits. 

'On  Xd^fetxi  ff  imiaxUi  aytfi^ 
B^ifM  irnm,  xifn^urd  n  X/fif» 

OtX»f  x>H**  *^^*  ''*'  ^  'ru&(^9 

X«tXK%9y6fA^m  ^f,  ivxltXtifA'jrUj 
Kv«yc»  ri  ^yd^«*  rv  V  ctvxxitcf 


That  tomb  shall  never  waste  nor  hide, — 
The  tomb  of  warriors  true  and  tried. 
The  full-voiced  praise  of  Greece  aroond 
Lies  buried  in  that  sacred  mound : 
Where  Sparta*s  king,  Leonidas, 
In  death  eternal  glory  has. 

It  may  perhaps  be  right  to  remind 
some  01  our  readers  that  Acrisius, 
King  of  the  Argives,  havine  learned 
from  the  Oracle  that  he  should  be 
killed  by  his  grandson,  shut  up  his 
daughter  in  a  turret,  who  neverthe- 
less became  pregnant  to  Jupiter  of 
the  Golden  Shower.  When  he  un- 
derstood that  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  son,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put 
into  a  chest  or  ark,  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  chest  was  found  by  a 
fisherman,  and  eiven  to  Pilumnus, 
King  of  the  Rutilians,  who  married 
Danae.  When  Perseus,  her  son, 
grew  up,  he  slew  his  grandfather, 
and  thus  the  oracle  was  fulfilled. 


El  ?i  ret  ieiH9  rsyi  iuth  {», 


K«i»i» 


•    •• 


Xt'tflli 


Ziv  irdiu^  fit  ois*  •  niii  ^a^en^iet 
£fr^i  %if^efem  wtpifi  iims  feet. 


0 
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LINE  FOR  L1NB  WITH  ffHB  ORIGINAU     BY  CHBI8T0PHEB  NORTH. 

^Wliere  on  the  curiouBly-framed  ark  the  wind 

Blowing  roared,  and  the  agitated  ocean 

Overwhelmed  (Dana£)  with  dread,— with  not  unmoistened 

Cheeks,  around  Perseus  she  cast 

Her  hand,  and  said :  *'  Oh  child, 

What  suffering  is  mine  I  but  thou  sleepest-sweetly,  and  on  a  milky 

Breast  thou  slumberest-deeply,  in  a  pleasurdess  abode, 

SeGiared-with-nails-of-brasSy  and  durmg-the-moonshine, 

iThou  art)  in  gloom jr  darkness:— but  thou,  over  thy  dry 
>eep  hair,  heedest  not  the  wave  passing-by, 
IN'or  the  voices  of  the  wind,  in  (thy)  purple 
Little-cloak  lying,— beautiful  countenance ! 
But  if  verily  to  thee  this  calamity  were  a  calamity. 
Thou  indeed  hadst  to  my  words  thy  little 

Bar  applied, ^but  sleep  on,  I  cbfuge  thee,  my  child; 

Liet  the  sea,  too,  sleep,  and  sleep  mine  immeasurable  evils. 
A-foolish-device  may  this  appear, 

Oh  father  Jupiter,  by  thy  means,  and  what  (is)  indeed  a  daring 
Expression,  1  pray  for  vengeance  for  myself,  by-mean8-of*this>my-child." 

JOBTIN. 

Nocte  sub  obscura,  verrentibus  sequora  ventis, 
Quum  brevis  immensa  cymba  nataret  aqua, 
Multa  gemens  Danae  subjecit  brachia  nato, 
£t  tenene  lacrymis  immaduere  genas. 
Tu  tamen  utdulci,  dixit,  pulcherrime,  somno 
Obrutus,  et  metuens  tristia  nulla,  jaces. 
Quamvis,  heu  quales  cunas  tibi  concutit  unda, 
Pxsebet  et  incertam  pallida  luna  facem, 
Et  vehemens  flavos  everberat  aura  capillos, 
Et  prope,  subsultans,  irrigat  ora  liquor. 
Nate,  mearo  sentis  vocem  ?  ^il  cemis  et  audis, 
Teque  premunt  placid!  vincula  blanda  dei, 
Nee  mini  purpureis  effundis  blsesa  labellis 
Murmurs,  nee  natos  confugis  usque  sinus. 
Care,  quiesce,  puer,  ssvique  quiescite  fluctus, 
Et  mea  qui  pufsas  corda,  quiesce,  dolor. 
Cresce  puer ;  matris  carl  atque  ulciscere  luctus. 
Tuque  tuos  saltern  protege  summe  Tonans. 


DBNMAN. 


When  the  wind)  reaoundiog  high, 
BIusterM  from  the  northern  sky, 
When  the  waves,  in  stronger  tid^ 
Dash'd  against  the  vessel's  side. 
Her  care-worn  cheek  with  tears  bedew 'd. 
Her  sleeping  infant  Danae  view*d  ; 
^nd  trembling  still  with  new  alarms. 
Around  him  cast  a  mother's  arms. 
*'  My  child  !  what  woes  does  Danae  weep ! 
Sttt  thy  yooi^  limbs  are  wrapt  in  sleep. 
In  that  poor  nook  all  sad  and  dark. 
While  lightnings  play  around  our  bark, 
Thy  quiet  bosom  only  knows 
The  heavy  sigh  of  deep  repose. 


''  The  howling  wind,  the  raguig  sea, 
No  terror  can  excite  in  thee ; 
The  angry  surges  wake  no  care 
That  burst  above  thy  long  deep  hair ; 
But  cottldst  thou  feel  what  I  deplore, 
Then  would  I  bid  thee  sleep  the  more  ! 
Sleep  on,  sweet  boy  ;  still  be  the  deep  ! 
Oh  could  I  lull  my  woes  to  sleep ! 
Jove,  let  thy  mighty  hand  o'erthrow 
The  baffled  malice  of  my  foe  ; 
And  may  this  child,  in  future  years. 
Avenge  his  mother's  wrongs  and  tears !" 


BLTON. 


When  round  the  well-framed  ark  the  blowing  blast 
Rosr'd,  and  the  heaving  whirlpooli  «f  the  deep 
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With  rong1i*nii)g  surge  seemM  threatening  to  o*erturn 

The  wide-tost  vessel,  not  with  tearless  speech 

The  mother  round  her  infant  gently  twined 

Her  tender  arms,  and  cried,  "  Ah  me  !  my  child  ! 

What  sufiferings  I  endure  !  tliou  sleep'st  the  while. 

Inhaling  in  thy  milky-breathing  breast 

The  balm  of  slumber ;  though  impriaon*d  here 

In  undelightful  dwelling ;  brassy-wedged ; 

Alone  illumed  by  the  stars  of  night, 

And  black  and  dark  within.     Thou  heedest  not 

The  wave  that  leaps  above  thee,  while  its  spray 

Wets  not  the  locks  deep-clustering  round  thy  head  ; 

Nor  hear'st  the  shrill  wind's  hollow-whispering  sounds. 

While  on  thy  purple  downy  mantle  stretched, 

With  countenance  flushed  in  sleeping  loveliness. 

Then,  if  this  dreadful  peril  would  to  thee 

Be  dreadful,  turn  a  light  unconscious  ear 

To  my  lamenting :   Sleep  !  I  bid  thee  sleep. 

My  inlGuit !  oh  1  may  the  tremendous  surge 

Sleep  also !  May  the  immeasurable  scene 

Of  watery  perils  sleep,  and  be  at  rest ! 

And  void  and  prostrate  prove  this  dark  device, 

I  do  conjure  thee,  Jove  !  and,  though  my  words 

May  rise  to  boldness,  at  thy  hand  I  ask 

A  righteous  vengeance,  by  this  in&ttt*8  aid.** 

(Frou  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1818.) 


[JttKe, 


Around  the  helpless  wandering  bark 
The  gathering  tempests  howled, 

And  swelling  o*er  the  ocean  dark 
The  whitening  billows  rolled. 

The  fair  one  feared ;  she  turned  her  eyes. 

Her  eyes  with  anguish  filled, 
To  where  her  sleeping  infant  lies. 

She  looked,  and  clasped  the  child. 

**  What  griefs  oppress  thi»  wearied  breast  t 

Yet  nought  oppresses  thine ; 
No  sorrows  break  thy  placid  rest : 

Ah  !  were  these  slumbers  Inine  ! 

"  Here  e*en  denied  one  scanty  beam 

The  gloomy  night  to  cheer, 
Yet  sof^  thou  sleep'st,  nor  dost  thou  dream 

Of  tempests  raging  near. 


'<  O  lovely  Babe !  around  thy  braird 

Unharmed  the  corleta  play ; 
Not  all  the  angry  bUsts  that  bknr 

Can  draw  one  sigh  finom  theei 

"  Yet  did'st  thoa  know  how  deqi  I  moaB, 
ThouMst  bend  thine  infimt  ear. 

Thy  little  heart  would  sighs  retnm^ 
Thine  eyes  an  answering  tear. 

"  O  sink,  ye  stormy  winds,  to  Rst ! 

Be  still,  thou  troubled  deep  I 
O  sleep,  ye  sorrows  in  my  breast. 

And  let  me  cease  to  weep ! 

'*  Sleep,  sleep,  my  child,  and  may  thine  eja 

These  sorrows  never  see  I 
On  thee  may  brighter  fbrtones  riss 

Than  ever  shone  on  me  t 


"  Almighty  Jove  !  to  whom  alone 
The  way  of  fate  belongs, 

O  spare,  O  spare  this  little  one 
To  wreak  his  mother's  wrongs  !** 


BY  BRTANT,  THE  AMERICAN  POET. 


The    night-winds    howl'd  —  the    billows 
dash'd 

Against  the  tossing  chest ; 
And  Danae  to  her  broken  heart 

Her  slumbering  infant  prest. 

*«  My  little  chUd,"  in  tears  she  said— 

**  To  wake  and  weep  is  mine ; 
But  thou  canst  sleep — thou  dost  not  know 

Thy  mother's  lot,  and  thine. 


''  The  moon  is  up,  the  moonbeams  niile*- 

They  tremble  on  the  main ; 
But  dark  within  my  floating  odi, 

To  me  they  smile  in  vain. 


<*  Thy  folded  mantle  wrapa  thee  Wafm 
Thy  curling  locks  are  dry ; 

Thou  dost  not  hear  the  shrieking  gut; 
Nor  breaker!  booming  high. 


**  V«t  thou,  didbt  thou  but  know  thy  fate, 
MTouldst  melt  my  tears  to  see ; 

And  I,  methinlcs,  should  weep  the  less, 
W^ouldst  thou  but  weep  with  me. 
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'*  Yet,  dear  one,  sleep,  and  sleep,  ye  winds 

That  vex  the  restless  brine- 
When  shall  these  eyes,  my  babe,  be  seal'd 
As  peacefully  as  thine !" 


TRANSLATION.      BY  W.  HAY. 


when  round  the  wondrous  ark  the  winds 

Were  roaring,  and  the  sea 
With  all  its  fierce  and  yeasty  waves. 

Was  booming  mournfully, 

Acrisios*  daughter,  while  the  tears 
Are  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

All  terror-stricken,  clasps  her  babe. 
And  thus  the  mother  speaks:— 

"  Perseus,  my  child,  what  woes  are  mine ! 

Thou  aleepest,— take  thy  rest, 
Vpon  that  breast  wbich  nurses  thee, 

— Thy  loving  mother*8  breait; 

**  Cheerless  abode  for  thee,  my  babe. 

This  brazen-bolted  ark ! 
Which  though  the  moonbeams  flicker  o*er. 

Yet  all  within  is  dark. 


'*  Thou  heedest  not  the  surging  waves,-— 
The  wild  waves  rolling  by. 

They  injure  not  thy  deep  long  hair. 
For  every  lock  is  dry : 

**  Thou  heedest  not  the  angry  brawl    . 

Of  the  loud  winds  piping  wild. 
Wrapt  in  thy  little  purple  cloak,— 

My  beautiful ! — ^my  child  ! 

"  Oh,  if  thou  felt  that  depth  of  woe. 
That  makes  thy  mother  weep, 

How  would  thine  ears  drink  in  her  words !- 
— No,  no,  she  bids  thee  »leep. 

"  Sleep  on,  my  babe,  I  bid  thee  sleep, 
And  sleep,  thou  raging  sea. 

And  sleep,  ye  countless,  cruel  griefs, 
Of  miserable  me. 


"  Grant,  mighty  Jove,  that  this  device 

May  yet  confounded  be. 
And,  daring  prayer !  may  this  my  son. 

Avenge  thy  Danoe." 


The  original  is  very  Bimple,  natural, 
and  paUietic — and  reads  like  the 
fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad— 
remindine  us  of  Lady  Bothwell's 
Lament.  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  his 
elegant  Essay  on  Translation,  says, 
that  Jortin's  **  admirable  translation 
falls  short  of  its  original  only  in  a 
single  particular— the  measure  of  the 
Terse.  One  striking  beauty  of  the 
original  is,  the  easy  and  loose  struc- 
ture of  the  verse,  which  has  little 
else  to  distinguish  it  from  animated 
discourse  but  the  harmony  of  svUa- 
bles ;  and  hence  it  has  more  of  na- 
tural imoassioned  eloquence  than  is 
conveyea  by  the  regular  measure  of 
the  translation."  We  feel  that  there 
is  truth  in  that  remark;  and  the 
poem  is  quoted  by  Dionysius  as  an 
apposite  example  of  that  species  of 
composition  in  which  poetry  ap« 
proaches  to  the  freedom  of  prose. 
Yet,  no  doubt,  the  versification  is 
constructed  according  to  rule, 
though  we,  for  our  own  parts,  do 
not  know  what  it  is;  and  though 
there  are  various  arrangements  of  it, 
to  our  ear  they  are  all  musical. 
Fra^ent  as  it  is,  and  probably  in 
itseu  Imperfecty  it  is  felt  to  justify 


the  character  assigned  to  the  poet  by 
Catullus, 

*'  MKstius  lacrymis  Simonide'is," 

and  at  its  close  we  can  join  in  the 
wish  so  finely  breathed  by  Words- 
worth^ 

*'  O  ye  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculonean  lore. 
What  rapture,  could  ye  seixe 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides !" 

Jortin's  version  is  indeed  very  beau- 
tiful, and  not  one  of  our  modem 
scholars  wrote  Latin  verse  with  more 
purity  and  delicacy  than  he  did,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Vinny  Bourne,  whom 
Co  wper,  if  we  mistdce  not,  preferred 
to  libullus.  It  is  very  dose,  yet 
misses  one  or  two  effective  touches 
—such  as  if^  «a;«  «'•»•««' — and  tiie 
child's  littie  purple  cloak.  **  Teque 
premunt  placidi  vincula  blanda  del" 
IS  sufficiently  classical  for  a  copy  of 
prize  verses  at  College,  but  out  of 

glace  and  time  here,  and  not  at  all 
Imonldean. 

"  Et  vehemensflavoseverberatauracapitlos,*' 

is  surely  not  true  to  the  sense  of  the 
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oiigiiud-^or  the  iiiBide  of  the  chest 
was  town;  but  no  more  fault^findiDg 
with  lines  which  no  living  scholar 
could  excel  or  equal.  Denman's 
Tersion  is  very  good,  and  having 
been  for  twenty  years  before  the 
public,  it  has  become  part  of  our 
English  Poetry.  But  it  is  far  from 
faultless.  Why  "  northern  sky?" 
Why  fastidiously  fear  to  write 
<<  chest,"  or  some  other  word,  rather 
than  mere  vessel  ?  Wordsworth  was 
not  afraid  to  speak,  in  one  of  his 
most  interesting  poems  on  Childhood, 

of 

"  A  wBsbing-tub  like  one  of  tboae 
That  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes — 
That  carried  the  blind  boy.*' 

*'1^8t  woes  does  Danad  weep" 
—is  very  bad— the  Greek  how  ex- 
ouisitely  touching !— And  worse  are 
tnese  two  lines— 

"  Thy  quiet  boeom  only  knows 
The  heavy  ligh  of  deep  repoae." 

Grown  up  people  breathe  hard  in 
deep  sleep ;  but  die  breath  of  Per- 
seus, in  his  little  purple  cloak,  we 
venture  to  afBrm,  was  inaudible  even 
to  his  mother's  ear  till  she  kissed  his 
cheek,  and  what  has  become  of  the 
cloak  ?  The  passionate  repetition  of 
the  same  word  ''sleep,"  applied  to 
wind,  sea,  and  woe,  is  unaccountably 
—and  it  would  almost  seem  pur- 
posely— lost  in  the  version — and  with 
It  how  much  is  gone!  There  are 
other  flaws ;  yet  the  lines  flow 
smoothly,  and  the  translator  laudably 
aims  atasioaplidty  which  he  scarce- 
ly attains.  Head  without  reference 
to  the  original,  they  are  alFecting,— 
but  with  the  original  in  our  heart, 
they  fade  before  "the  tender-hearted 
scroll  of  pure  Simonides."  Elton's 
version  shews  the  scholar.  The 
meanings  of  all  those  comprehensive 
words,  so  difficult  to  the  translator, 
are  fully  and  accurately  given ;  not 
a  thouffht,  a  feeling,  or  an  image  is 
omitted ;  the  emphasis  is  always  laid 
on  the  right  place ;  his  heart  and  im- 
agination are  with  the  Danae  of  Simo- 
nides. Blank  verse  is  capable  of  any 
thing,  and  his  blank  verse  is  good ; 
yet  with  the  simple  sweet  words  of 
the  free-flowing  Greek  strain,  "  all 
impulses  of  soul  and  sense"  still 
lingering  with  us,  we  feel  for  a  while 
as  if  there  were  something  heavy  and 
cumbrous  in  the  measure,  and  cannot 
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easily  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
change.  Danae,  in  her  peri),  qieakB 
like  a  princess  and  a  poetess  beJoved 
of  Jove ;  but  perbape  there  is  a  slight 
tendency,  in  a  line  or  two  of  Elton's 
version,  towards  a  swelling  wordi- 
ness scarcely  natural  to  such  a 
voyager,  and  somewhat impairingthe 
pathos.  We  i^aU  not  minutely  cri- 
ticise the  version  quoted  from  n 
early  Number  of  this  MAgazine;  but 
with  a  few  slieht  defects,  occasioned 
by  the  difficulaes  voluntuilyeneooa- 
tered,andon  the  whole  succcasfiillj 
overcome,  in  the  choice  of  a  rhymed 
stanza,  it  is,  we  think,  extremriy  ele- 

§ant  and'true  to  nature  and  SinHni- 
es.  Bryant's  version  is  notproperiy 
a  version  at  all,  and  we  ouspect  he 
never  saw  the  original ;  but  'tis  a 
very  pretty  little  poem,  and  very 
natural,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cold  conceit  in  the  last  two  lines  c^ 
the  penultimate  stanza,  which  ex- 
presses a  sentiment  the  very  revene 
o^  that  which  was  at  poor  Danae's 
heart,  and  which 'must  be  offensive 
to  the  feelings  of  any  mother.  Of 
the  seven,  by  far  the  best,  we  think, 
is  that  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr 
Hay ;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  such  will 
be  the  opinion,  too,  of  Mr  Herirale 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr 
Hay  is  well  known  in  Edinburgh  as 
one  of  our  most  accomplished  clas- 
sical scholars,  and  those  youths  are 
fortunate  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
his  tuition.  He  has  been  kind  enoo^ 
to  favour  us  with  a  few  other  trans- 
lations, with  which  we  sliall  adorn 
the  second  number  of  this  Series. 

The  true  definition  of  the  Greek 
Scolium  appears  to  be,  a  short  ode, 
or  lyric  composition,  made  to  be 
sung  or  recited  at  banquets.  Ane- 
mon  of  Cassandria,  in  his  second 
book  on  the  use  of  these  Scolia,  as 
we  find  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Atbe- 
nseus,  says,  they  are  of  three  sorts— 
the  first  consisted  of  those  songs 
which  were  sung  by  all  the  guests 
together,  joining  as  in  chorus ;  the 
second  as  sung  by  the  guests,  not 
together,  but  in  regular  succession; 
the  third,  as  sung  only  by  particular 
persons  who  were  skilled  in  music, 
wherever  placed  at  the  table;  and 
from  these  last  being  seated  out  of 
the  common  order,  the  songs  were 
termed  r««xi«,  from  r*»X4t^  crooked, 
or  being  sung  by  every  man  o 
his  own  place.  The  examples  girefi 
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u  AthensBUS  consist  of  short  sen- 
;eiice8,  either  addressed  to  some  god, 
>r  containing  some  moral  advice 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  hu- 
man^ ]ife«  From  toe  subject  of  the 
Scolia,  the  cod  r creation  turns  on 
Aristotle's  poem  to  Virtue>  which  it 
is  contended  is  improperly  called  by 
Uiat  name,  as  not  beiog  composed  in 
honour  of  any  deity,  nor  having  the 
usual  burthen  of  "  lo  Peean."  Some 
part  of  it  is  rather  obscure ;  but  it  so 
pleased  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger,  that 
he  accounted  Aristotle  as  great  a  poet 
as  Pindar, — '^  quantus  vir  Aristoteles 
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fuerit  in  poesi  neque  ipso  Pindaro 
minor,"  &c.  Its  authenticity  is  con- 
firmed by  the  story  related  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  that  the  philosopher 
underwent  an  accusation  on  the 
charge  of  impiety,  for  composing 
and  daily  reciting  a  hymn  or  poem 
in  honour  of  his  patron,  Hermias, 
tyrant  of  Atamse,  a  eunuch,  and 
originally  a  slave.  There  is  an  allu- 
sion in  one  line  to  Memnon,  who^ 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  be- 
trayed Hermias,  and  was  the  cause  of 
his  death.  We  have  not  room  for 
the  Greek. 


HTHN  TO  VIRTUE.     BT  ARISTOTLE. 


UNB  FOB  LINB  AS  IN  TBB  ORIGINAL.     BT  CBBISTOPBEB  NOBTH. 

Ob  Virtue,  excessively-laborious  to  the  human  race. 

Noblest  objec^of-pursuit  in  the  life  (of  man)» 

For  thy  beauty,  oh  Virgin, 

Even  to  die  is  in  Greece  a  lot  to-be-envied^ 

And  to  endure  labours  fiery,  unwearied : 

Such  love  dost  thou  infuse  into  the  mind. 

And  fruit  immortal  dost  thou  produce, 

Than  eold  more  excellent,  than  (the  pride  of)  ancestry, 

And  than  pain- alleviating  sleep. 

For  thy  sake  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 

And  the  sons  of  Leda,  endured  much, — 

By  their  deeds  announcin j^  thy  i>ower ; 

From  a  longing  for  thee  did  Achilles 

And  Ajax  visit  the  mansion  of  Pluto; 

Under  the  semblance  of  friendship,  for  thy  sake, 

Did  the  alumnus  of  Atarneus  (Hermeas) 

Deprive  himself  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Him  therefore,  by  his  deeds,  song-celebrated 

And  immortal,  shall  exalt  the  Muses 

The  daughters  of  Mnemosyne, — 

Increasing  the  veneration  for  Jupiter  Hospitalis, 

And  the  reward  of  firm  friendship. 


O  sought  with  toil  and  mortal  itrife, 

Sy  thoM  of  human  birth, 
Virtue,  thou  noblest  end  of  life, 

Xboa  goodliest  gain  on  earth ! 
Tbe«9   Maid,  to  win,  our  youth  would 

bear, 
Unwearied,  fiery  pains ;  and  dare 

X)eath  for  thy  beauty's  worth ; 
So  bright  thy  proffer'd  honours  shine, 
I^ifce  clusters  of  a  fruit  diyine. 


Sweeter  than  slumber's  boasted  Joys, 
And  more  desired  than  gold. 

Dearer  than  nature's  dearest  ties :— 
For  thee  those  heroes  old, 

Herculean  son  of  highest  Jove, 

And  the  twin-birth  of  Leda,  strove 
By  perils  manifold : 

Pelides'  son  with  like  desire. 

And  Ajax,  sought  the  Stygian  fire. — a. 


The  bard  shall  crown  with  lasting  bay. 

And  age  immortal  make 
Atarna's  sovereign,  'reft  of  day 

For  tby  dear  beauty's  sake : 
Him  therefore  the  recording  Nine 
In  songs  extol  to  heights  divine. 

And  every  chord  awiike; 
Promoting  still,  with  reverence  due, 

The  meed  of  friendsbipy  tried  Mi4  true««»Rf 
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But  have  we  forgot  Sappho^  Soul 
of  Fire  and  Daughter  of  the  Sun  ? 
Anacreon  never  xUsed  her  huming 
lips,  for  those  two  Minnesingers  were 
not  coeral;  but  Alcseus,  we  trust, 
often  did  so,  and,  as  he  drunk  their 
dew,  lost  sll  remembrance  of  his 
shield,  not  well  left  behind  on  the 
field  of  batde.  Phaon  was  fickle, 
and  she  dared  the  cliff.  Sappho,  we 
dare  say,  was  no  virgin;  but  her 
loves  were  not  numerous ;— intense, 
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and  all  halloweid  by  genius.  Odd 
calls  her  brown  and  of  short  stap 
ture;  so  Shakspeare  says  was  Ce- 
lia,  in  *<  As  You  Like  It;**  but  both 
were  beautiful ;  and  only  think  for 
a  moment  of 

*'  The  soul,  the  mosic  breftthiog  froai 
that  face!" • 

Let  us  look  at  her  two  fiunou§ 
Odes. 


ODE  TO  VENUS. 


wm  Am$,  i^X^wXiiti,  AirrtiM/  a, 
(ti  fk  tUmetf  fMiy  MfUun  edfUM, 

«AAi  rv/y  tx$\  «7  ir^iM  uMn^Mtu 

;^une9  19X$H 

9rv»y«  cifufTH  «^C  *^  «^«y*>  »m< 


K  •  rrt  yuf  fimXtrr  mXM  ymrftu 
fAmu?M  ^vfMt,  riftt  y  mZrt  wuh- 

^M,  mitxit  n  i 

um)  yk^  mi  fiiyu,  rttj^t  ismiu* 
tu  }|  3*r^«  fUk  )f»fr*,  aXXm  imrn' 
m  }s  fin  ^iXu,  ra,^^km%  ^iXturUy 

4  •£  Mf  i$ixx*»fm 


iXf  ifM}  xm  yi;9,  j^XtirSf  ^f  Xvc^t 
f»  fiiUMf£f,  00VW  3*  tfu}  rtximu 
^vfif  *f**ff**9  TfAir«f*  TV  0  »vr$t 


IN  LITERAL  PROSE,  LINE  BT  LINE,  AS  IN  TUB  ORIGINAL. 
BY  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

Splendidly^enthroned,  immortal  Venus, 
Daughter  of  Jupiter,  intrij^ue-contriver,  thee  I  supplicate. 
Do  not  with  loathing-anxiety  and  vexation  overwhelm. 
Oh  august  one,  my  soul. 


But  hither  come,  if  at  any  time  and  elsewhere 
Hearing  mv  prayers,  thou  often  didst 
Listen  to  them,  and  leaving  thy  father's  mansion, 
Thou  camest)  thy  golden 


aut^a^  «t^  ^ 


Chariot  having-yoked :  and  thee  did  bear-along  thy  beautiful 
Swift  sparrows,  above  the  dark  earth 
Oft  wavinff  their  wings,— from  heaven 
Ijirough  mid-air 

Quickly  they  came :  and  thou,  oh  blessed  one  I 
Smiling  with  thine  immortal  countenance, 
Didst  Mk  what  indeed  it  were  that  I  suffer'd,  and  why 
I  invoked  thee, 
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And  what  I  wish  above  all  to  become 
Of  my  frenzied  sou)^  and  what 
CaptiFating  love  I  am  again  alluring.^''  Who, 
Oh  Sappho,  wrongs  thee  ? 

**  Even  though  he  flee  thee>  quickly  will  he  pursue ;  ^ 

Even  though  thy  gifts  he  receive  not,  others  will  he  give;         olXX  i 
Even  though  he  love  not,  quickly  will  he'love. 

Yea,  though  thou  shouldst  not  choose  it.'* 

Come  to  me  even  now,  and  deliver  me  from  my  vexing 
Perplexities^  and  whatever  for  me  to  be  done 
Mj  soul  longs  for,  that  do :  thou  thyself 
Be  my  confederate* 


TRANSLATION  INTO  SAPPHICS,  BY  W.  HAY. 

Splendidly-throned,  immortal  Aphrodite, 
Daughter  of  Olympus,  now  I  implore  thee. 
Do  not  my  spirit  o'erwhelm  with  vexation, 

•  Thou  Goddess  august. 

Come  to  me  now,  oh !  if  ever  or  elsewhere 
Inclining  thine  ear,  my  prayers  thou  heard'st,  and 
Leaving  the  splendid  abode  of  thy  father, 

Camest  in  tby  gold-car. 

Whither  thy  sparrows  so  swift  and  so  lovely. 
And  o'er  the  dark  earth  oft  waving  their  pinions. 
Bearing  along  through  the  mid-air,  convey'd  thee— 

Quickly  descending. 

Beaming  with  smiles  on  thy  visage  immortal. 
Thou  Goddess  benign,  and  blessed  for  ever, 
Pldst  ask  what  indeed  it  were  that  I  suffer'd-— 

Why  I  invoked  thee ; 

And' what  above  all  I  wish'd  to  become  of 

My  soul  ever  madden'd  with  frenzy,  and  what  love, 

Captive  myself,  to  my  chains  I'm  alluring, 

"  Sappho,  who  wrongs  thee  ? 

"  Even  though  he  flee  thee,  quickly  will  he  follow ; 
Thy  gifts  though  he  scorn,  others  will  he  give  thee  ; 
Even  though  he  love  not,  quickly  will  he  love  thee. 

Yea  though  thou  choose  not.*' 

Come  to  me  now,  and  deliver  my  spirit 
From  every  care  and  sorrow  whatever ; 
Grant  what  my  soul  in  its  longings  may  yearn  for. 

Thou  my  protectress  I 

PHILLIPS. 

Oh,  Voiiii,  beauty  of  the  skies,  If  ever  thou  hut  kindly  heard 

To  whom  t  thouMnd  templet  rise,  A  song  in  soft  distress  preferred, 

Gsily  fake  in  gentle  smiles,  Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 

Full  of  love-perplezing  wiles :  Oh,  gentle  Goddess !  hear  one  now. 

Oh,  Goddess  I  from  my  heart  Iremove  Descend,  thou  bright,  immortal  guest. 

The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love.  In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confest 
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Tbou  once  didtt  leare  almiglity  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roofii  abore  : 
The  car  thy  wanton  aparrowa  drew ; 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flev; 
Aa  to  my  bower  they  wing*d  their  way, 
I  saw  their  quivering  piniona  play. 

The  birds  diamist  (while  you  reniain)» 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  agun ; 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smiled, 
And  aaked  what  new  complaints  I  made, 
And  why  I  called  you  to  my  aid : 
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What  freaay  in  my  boMm  i^fed. 
And  by  what  care  to  be  Managed, 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allorsb 
Whom  in  my  artftil  taib  aeeure; 
<*  Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue, 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who? 

"  Though  now  be  ahuna  thy  kiiging 
He  soon  shall  court  ihy  alighted  charms ; 


Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise^ 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 
Though  now  he  fircese,  he  soon  shall  bezB, 
And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn.* 


Oelestial  visitant,  once  more 
Thy  neediul  presence  I  implore ! 
In  pity  come  and  eaae  my  grie^ 
Bring  my  distempered  soul  relief 
Favour  ^y  suppliant*s  hidden  fires. 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  deairea. 


BLTON. 


Venua!  immortal!  child  of  Jove! 
Who  sitt'st  on  painted  ihrone  above ; 
Weaver  of  wilea !  oh !  let  not  Love 
Inflict  thia  torturing  flame ! 

But  haste ;  if,  once,  my  passion'b  cry 
Drew  thee  to  listen,  haaten  nigh ; 
From  golden  palaces  on  high 
Thy  harnessM  chariot  came. 

0*er  shadowy  earth,  before  my  sight. 
Thy  dainty  sparrows  wheeled  Uieir  flight ; 
Their  balanced  wings,  in  ether's  light. 
Were  quivering  to  and  fro. 


The  birds  flew  back:  Thou. 
Did'st  smile  with  heavenly 
And  aak,what  grief  the 
That  summon*d  thee 


had  been, 
7 


What  moat  I  wished  with  doting  mind : 
Whom  most,  seductive,  I  wouM  bind 
In  amoroua  nets ;  and  '<  who  unkiwl, 
My  Sappho,  wrongi  thee  now  7 


<'  The  fugitive  shall  turn  purvoer  ; 
The  vainly  woo*d  ahall  prove  the  wooer; 
The  cold  ahall  kneel  to  hia  undoer, 
Though  she  disdain  hia  vew." 


Come,  then,  now !  come  onoe  again ! 
Ease  my  boeom  of  its  pain ! 
Let  me  all  my  wish  obtain  1 
Fight  my  batUea  Thou ! 


8AHDF0RD. 


Daughter  of  Jove,  great  power  divine, 
Immortal  Queen  of  amoroua  anarea ! 

Ah  1  doom  not  thou  this  heart  to  pine, 
With  doll  disgust,  or  torturbg  carsa. 

But  speed  thee  here — if  e*er  before, 

Struck  with  my  fond  and  frequent  plea^ 

Even  from  thy  Father's  golden  floors 

Thou  heard*st  benign,  and  earnest  to  me. 

The  car  was  yoked,  the  coursers  gay. 
Fleet  sparrows  on  the  flapping  wing  ; 

Down,  down  to  earth,  from  heaven  away. 
Through  the  mid  air  careering  spring. 


Their  course  waa aped;  and d&ou, blest pow, 
Bright  with  thme  own  inunortal  snik, 

Did'st  ask  what  griefa  my  breast  dcvosr, 
What  pangs  I  call  thee  to  b^uile. 

For  what  my  frensied  bosom  boDs 
For  whom  the  baffled  huntress  long 

Has  spread  persuasion's  fruitless  tosh — 
"  And  who,  my  Sappho,  does  thee  wroftgf 

'*  If  now  he  flies,  hell  soon  pursue  tliee, 
If  gifU  he  takes  not,  give  them  soon; 

If  Idtses  now  he  loathes,  he'll  woo  tliee, 
Against  thy  will  to  grant  the  beaSi' 


Again  he  near  I  to  snatch  fix>m  pain, 
From  cankering  cares  relief  to  yield ! 

My  heart'a  whole  wishes  bid  me  galb, 
And  be  thyself  my  mighty  shidd  \ 
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mmortal  Venus !  Throned  above 
Q  radiant  beauty  !  Child  of  Jove ! 
>  skilled  in  every  art  of  love. 
And  artful  snare ! 


MERIVALE. 

Soon  they  were  sped — and  thou,  most  Ueat, 
In  thine  own  smiles  ambrosial  drest, 
Did'st  ask  what  griefr  my  mind  oppress*d— 
What  meant  my  8ong~- 


>read  power,  to  whom  I  bend  the  knee  ! 
ielease  my  soul,  and  set  it  firee 
rom  loads  of  piercing  agony, 
And  gloomy  care ! 

ret  come  thyself!  if  e*er,  benign, 
^hy  listening  ear  thou  didst  incline 
7o  my  rude  lay,  the  starry  shine 
Of  Jove's  court  leaving, 

o  chariot  yoked  with  coursers  fair, 
rhinc  own  immortal  birds,  that  I)ear 
[  hee  swift  to  earth,  the  middle  air 
With  bright  wings  cleaving. 


What  end  my  frenxied  thoughts  pursue-^ 
For  what  loved  youth  I  spread  anew 
My  amorous  nets — "  Who,  Sappho,  who 
Hath  done  thee  wrong  ? 

**  What  though  he  fiy,  he'll  soon  return — 
Still  press  thy  gifts,  though  now  he  spurn  ; 
Heed  not  his  coldness,  soon  he*ll  burnj 
Even  though  thou  chide.*' 

And  said*st  thou  thus,  dread  Goddess,  O 
Come  then  once  more  to  ease  my  woe  ! 
Grant  all !  and  thy  great  self  bestow, 
My  shield  and  guide  ! 


Which  of  these  Yersions,  gentle  was  ever  written;  for  it  has  tliat  kind 
pader,  dost  thou  peruse  with  most  of  mediocre  merit  that  satisfies  ordi« 
'motion  f  We  ask  not  what  you  think  nary  minds,  and  its  perusal  incapa- 
»f  the  first  two — Our  prose  and  our  citates  them  for]  enjoying  a  more 
fiend  Hay*8  Sapphics — which  were  impassioned  but  less  mellifluous  ver- 
nere  experiment  done  in  an  hour  sion.  We  suspect  that,  on  the  whole, 
>ver  our  nrffus.  Phillips  was  first  in  all  things  considered,  it  is  very  good 
he  field,ana  has  won  laurels.  Hedoes  <— certainly  a  very  clever,  and  even 
lot  stand  upon  what  he  thinks  trifles,  graceful  performance, 
md  smooths  down  the  rough,  and  Elton's,  though  far  better,  will 
evels  the  prerupt,  with  no  unskilful  never  supersede  it  in  our  literature, 
•hovel.  There  is  rather  too  much  of  It  is  very  true  to  the  original,  leaves 
he  glitter  of  conventional  poetic  nothing  out,  and  puts  nothing  in, 
anguage  about  his  version ;  some  of  and  is  powerful  in  its  passionate  im- 
;he  lines  are  feeble,  and  few  or  none  precation.  It  might  have  brought 
ierj  strong;  and  the  hymn  comes  back  Phaon  "to  make  love's  quick 
from  his  hands  not  intensely  Sapphic,  pant"  within  the  Lesbian's  arms.  Sit 
rherc  are  thoughts  that  breathe,  Daniel's  version  is  a  very  fine  one, 
but  no  words  that  burn  ;  and  its  ele-  and,  with  more  than  the  elegance  of 
pnce,  although  too  ornamental,  Phillips,  unites  all  the  vigour  of  £1- 
tound  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Addison,  ton.  Nor  is  there  much  to  choose  be- 
lt Hows,  but  the  original  rushes  ;  tween  it  and  Mr  Merivale's.  That 
ive  glide  down  the  English,  we  are  gentleman's  has  this  advantage  over 
liurried  away  by  the  Greek.  Yet  'tis  his  rival,  that  it  is  in  a  measure  of 
I  version  that  will  continue  to  please ;  closer  kindred  to  that  of  the  original, 
for  it  startles  no  heart  from  its  pro-  and  is  felt  therefore  to  be  more  Greek- 
;>riety,  and  'twould  be  untrue  to  say  ish  and  S>apphic.  Now  for  the  Lines 
;hat  it  is  cold.  'Tis  perhaps  a  pity  it  on  a  Girl. 


TO  A  GIRL. 


^ucv  ^'i^,  cTTtf  IfXfTtoi  rot 


CtCi   V    VTeCKOVilf 


eyr^UTio'S'tv  a  ovdif  s^n^4,  /So^btv- 

txt  yiXttii  l^t^iir  Td  ^01  'fuif  tLctiV  iJ^<l»«  ^^X^*  X^vtau^  r^ifio^  ol 

ui^ioa  If  ariOwif  lyrrceto^r,  TrSvtcf  «y(ii',  ^Xtt^&ri^tt  ii  vU^ 

*AXXu  9r«y  i^XftnrAty  ixu  ^fi}T« 
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UMB  FOR  I«INB  WITH  THE  ORIGIKAL.     CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

To  me  equal  to  tbe  gods  Beems  that 
Man  to  be,  who  oppoBlta  to  thee 
Sitfly  and  near,  as  tnou  speakest  sweetlf. 

To  thee  listens. 

As  thou  laughest  loylnelj :  'twas  this  ihai  my 
Heart  in  mif  breast  yiolently-affected. 
For  when  1  see  thee,  in  a  short  time  to  me  of  voice 

Nothing  any  longer  comes : 

But  thoroughly  is  my  tongue  broken  down,  and  a  subtle 
Fire  forthwith  staalthily^runs-through  my  skis. 
With  mine  eyes  noUiing  I  see,  tingle  do 

Mine  ears : 

And  a  oold  perspiration  pours*down-o?er-me,  and  tremblii^ 
Pervades  me  all,  and  greener  than  grass 
I  am  :  and  wanting  little  of  (being  not  far  from)  dying. 

Breathless  I  seem. 

Bui  all  must  be  dared-— since  a  poor  *— « 


BWtt  ••  tV  immortal  godt  ia  he, 
Th«  youth  who  Ibadlf  «ito  by  thoe. 
And  horn  and  Mta  tli«o  til  the  while 
Softly  speak,  and  awottlyamile. 

'Twaa  tUa  deprired  my  aool  of  reat, 
Aad  roiaad  nioh  tumttlta  in  mjr  bnoat ; 
For,  while  I  gutdt  in  tnmaport  loal^ 
My  hasrt  waa^ oao^  my  voioe  waa  loat ; 


That  man  ia  Uka  a  god  to  me, 
Who,  aitdng  (ace  tofaoewith  thoe, 
Shall  hear  Aoo  awaatly  apeak,  and  aee 
Thy  langhter'a  gMifclo  Uandiahing. 

'Tia  thia  aatonada  my  trambliiig  hoart ; 
I  aee  Ifaoa,  lovdy  aa  thou  art ; 
My  flttttering  worda  in  murmnra  atart. 
My  broken  toegve  ia  falftoriog. 


PHILLIPS. 

My  boaom  glowed ;  the  anhtle  fitnw 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  fnmt ; 
O'er  my  dim  ejrea  a  darkaem  hang ; 
My  earn  with  hollow  mnrmiin  mag. 


In  dewy  dampa  my  Umha  ware  chtU'd, 
My  blood  with  gentln*  horrora  thrilli ; 
'  My  feeble  pniae  ibrgot  to  play-* 
.  I  panted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

KLTON. 

My  fioahing  akin  the  fee  betrayi 
That  through  my  hkod  oloetrie  pUjn ; 
My  eyca  aeem  dwkeniag  aa  I  gam^ 
My  ringing  ewn  re-eoboiog. 

Cold  from  my  forehead  gUdoa  d^  deVf 
A  shuddering  terror  thriUa  me  throogli ; 
My  cheek  in  gnen  and  y^ow  hue — 
AU  gasping,  dying,  laoguiahiflg. 


SANDPORD* 


A  rival  for  the  Gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who,  face  to  face  with  thee, 
Sits,  and  looks,  and  lists  to  hear 
Thy  sweet  voice  aouqding  near. 

Thou  amilest ;  at  that  my  bosom  qaails, 
Tbe  shrinking  heart  within  me  fails  ; 
Soon  as  I  gaie,  with  instant  thrill 
My  stricken  lips  are  still. 


Then  deavea  my  tongue,  and  anbtle  iUis« 
Sboota  sudden  through  my  tingliog  fniLf, 
And  my  dim  eyes  are  fixed,  and  souod 
Of  noisea  huma  around — 

« 

And  cold,  dank  sweat  upon  me  breaks 
And  every  limb  Cbnvulaive  quakes. 
And  grossy-pale,  and  breathieas  all. 
In  the  death-swound  I  fall. 


UBRtVALE. 


Bleat  aa  th*  immortal  Gods  is  he, 
The  youth  whose  eyes  may  look  on  the€f, 
Whose  ears  thy  tongue's  sweet  melody 
May  still  devour ! 


Thou  smDest  too  ?  aweet  imUe,  wheae  dtf a 
Has  struck  my  soul  with  ik  Sid  alarm, 
And,  when  I  see  thre,  bids  disarm 
Each  vital  power. 
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Speecbka  I  gaie :  tlie  flame  witliin  And  cold  dropt  iatl ;  lad  tr«mblingi  fnal 

Runs  iwift  o'er  ill  my  quivering  tkin ;  Seize  every  limb  $  and  graiqr«pa]a 

^iy  eyeball*  burn ;  with  disiy  din  I  grow ;  and  then — together  fail 

My  brain  vheeli  round.  Both  tight  and  aound ! 

Sappho  has  here  in  imagination  un-  has  effected  the  sublime.' "  Mr  Elton 

B«xed  herself,  and,  by  povirer  of  ge-  adds,  that  he  has  no  doubt  **  that  the 

niue  inflamed  by  wild  experiences,  is  passion,  of  which  Sappho  describes 

a  man.   She  durst  not  have  depicted  the  paroxysm,  is  a  passion  indulged 

a  girl  thus  overcome  to  the  verj  by  stealth,  and  concealed  tiirough 

death  by  looking  and  listening  to  a  a  sense  of  guilt  or  apprehension.  The 

youth.    She  shews,  in  another  com-  first  line  of  the  succeeding  stanzas 

position  of  two  lines,  how  near  a  which  is  lost,  seems  to  point  at  a 

*'  puir  bit  lassie"  might  lanffuiah  to-  disclosure — *  Yet  must  I  venture  all.' 

wards  deliquium  under  suchlmpulse,  Plutarch  tells  a  traditionarv  story  of 

even  in  the  absence  of  her  beloved  a  physician  who  discovered  the  love 

hoy,  or  Antiochus  for  his  mother-in-law, 

Stratonice,  by  comparing  the  effects 

rxuMtm  fAttn^,  9trti  iuvmftmt   »(i»tf*  rsf  which  her  presence  produced  on  his 

-   t  "^"'     *     /,    %      ».*^  *  patient,  with  the  symptoms  enumera- 

n#^-  Uf^u0m  Tx^hf,  ^e«J.»«»  }s  A<pt*hrm,.  ^^^  ^^  Sapjjho."    "  Is  it  not  wonder- 

"  Mother  !  eweet  moiher !  'tie  in  vain—  f"^"    «*C**j™«  Longipus-we  avail 

1  cannot  now  the  shuttle  throw ;  ouTselvesof  Sir  Daniel's  translation— 

That  youth  is  in  my  heart  and  brain,  "  how  she  calls  at  once  on  SOul,  body. 

And  Venus' lingering  files  within  me  glow."  ears*    tongue,   eyes,    colour— all    at 

once  she  calls,  as  if  estranged  and 
The  lines  here  elegantly  paraphrased  vanishing  away !  and  how  with  con- 
by  Elton  literally  run  thus,  tradictory  efforts  and  emotions,  she 

,     ,        ,                _    , ,  freezes,  she  glows,  she  raves,  she  re- 
Sweet  mother!  no  longer  am  I  able  to  ^.^,^g„  ^^^  Feason,  she  shakes  with 

weave  the  web,  terror,  she  is  on  the  brink  of  death. 

Overcome  by  longing  for  that  boy,  through  j^  .^  ^'^^  ^   .^^    ^^^j       y^^^  ^  ^j^^j^ 

influence  of  Venus  (the  irresistible  ?)  ^^^y^^^^^^  J  nas.ions."     Longinus 

But  the  ode  is  surcharged  with  more  should  have  said  "  he"— not  "  she ;" 

impetuous  passion— the    love-sick-  for  'tis  not  fair  to  Sappho  to  suppose 

ness    becomes    a   swoon  ^and  the  her  the  gazer,  any  more    than  to 

swoon  seems  death.    Longinus  says  charge  Milton  with  being  Satan.    In 

truly  that  it  is  sublime.    Is  the  man  further  illustration,  we  would  fain 

jealous  ?  No.   No  more  jealous  than  quote  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  cele- 

a  man  must  be,  who  sees  another  brated  song— beginning, 

man  enjoying,  near  and  close,  the  "Olove!  love!  love! 

breath,  eyes,    words,  and  laughter  Love's  like  a  di^zines?, 

(subdued  and  silvery)  of  the  woman  it  will  not  let  a  puir  body 

whom  to  distraction  he  desires  and  Gang  about  bis  bizziness." 
loves.  They  are  sitting  face  to  face>- 

we  may  believe  knee  to  knee ;  and  in  Catullus — and  who  but  he — has  made 

the  sense  of  the  word  used  above,  the  Greek  Latin  with  all  its  fire, 

the  maddened  wretch  that  watches  Boileau  has  made  i t  French  and  flum- 

them  is  jealous;  but  Mr  Elton  well  mery;  Phillips,  English  and  mulled 

says,  « this  fainting  of  the  spirits  is  port,— drink,  when  well  composed, 

not  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  jea-  at  once  sweet  and  potent,  but  he  has 

lousy,  which    rather    engenders  a  given  it  a  dash  of  water,and  it  smacks 

sullen  or  malignant  temper  of  the  too  strongly  of  the  cloves  and  cinna- 

mind,  and  an  angry  contortion  of  the  mon.    Elton's  version  is  felicitous ; 

countenance.     Longinus  does  not  the  best  of  them  all,  and  likest  the 

quote  the  ode  as  a  just  description  Lesbian.  Sandford's  is  little  inferior; 

of  jealous  uneasiness,  but  of  '  amo-  but  '*  lists  to  hear"  is  not  good  ;  nor 

rous  fervour ;'  and  his  expressions  is  **80on  as  I  gaze  with  instant  thrill ;" 

are,  'all  things  of  this  kind  happen  but  "grassy-pale"  is  the  thing  to  a 

to  those  who  are  in  love ;  but  the  nicety ;  and  the  last  line  is  a  clencher 

seizure  of  the  chief  particulars,  and  —a   consummation.      Merivaie    i§ 

the  embodying  of  them  in  one  whole,  nearly  as  good  as  is  possible  j  the 
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only  flaw  Is  "  bids  disarm."    Who  considered  in  connexion  with  the 

now  knows  not  Sappho  ?  Fine  Arts.    The  assassination  of  Ju- 

But  how  happens  it  that  we  have  lius  Csesar  was  a  sorry  sight;  nor, 

overlooked  the  famous  ode  on  Har-  setting  aside  other  reasons,  could 

modius,    supposed    to    have    been  Brutus,  who  was  but  a  third-rate 

written  by  Callistratus  ?  Collins  be-  man  at  most,  have  had  any  right  m 

lieved  it  was  by  Alcaeus;  but  that  nature  to  strike  «  the  foremost  man 

worthy  died  long  before  the  event  it  of  all  the  world."  Charlotte  Cordav, 

celebrates.  Collins's  lines  are  among  though  a  fine  creature,  bad  been  f« 

the  noblest  in  our  language—and  better  at  home  hunting  hens'  nests 

they  dim  the  lustre    even  of  the  among  the  nettles,  than  subbing  Ma- 

Greek  Soni?  of  Slaughter,  rat  in  his  slipper-bath.     We  hated 

°  l^apoleon,  but  cannot  say  we  wished 

«  Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife,  him  treacherously  put  to  death  by  a 

And  call  in  solemn  sonnds  to  life  private  hand.    And  we  enjoyed  the 

The  youth?,  whose  locks  divinely  spread-  execution  of  Sandt  with  more  zesl 

ingy                     ^  than  the  murder  of  Kotzebue.  With 

Like  vernal  hyac'nths  in  sullen  hue,  regard  to  Hipparchus,  Cumberland 

At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  ^j^Ug    j^j^,^  ^^  ancient   authorities, 

shedding,  «  tijjg  excellent  and  most  amiable 

Applauding  Freedom  loved  ofold  to  view?  prince."     He  reigned  for  fourteen 

What  new  AIcsbuj^,  fancy-blest,  ^^  believe  ;  was  a  lover  of 

Shall  sing  the  sword  m  myrtles  drest  Poetry  and  science,  and  «  every  inch 

At  wisdom-s  shnnc  awhile  its  flames  j;^.^|„    piato.  if  we  err  not,  equals 

,r^u  .  *^°"^"^*"P»     ,^  .,  ,  .  ,     .  ,^    his  reign  with  the  golden  reign  of 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  re-    g^^^^^fe    However,  ftarmodius  and 

Till  ahrhTbnghtest  lightnings  round    ,^,£3^^^^^ 

^  °  tradidae.     Base  motives    are  attri- 

We  are  no  great  admirers — out  of  buted  by  some  to  the  assassins,  but 

lyrical  poetry — of   tyrannicide — or  all  is  dark.    We  shall  suppose  them 

of  any  other  kind  of  murder,  except  patriots. 

THE  SONG  OF  IIARMODILS.      BT  CALLISTRATUS. 

Christopher  North. 
LiKK  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 

Tlie  myrtle-wreathed  sword 
1*11  bear — when  Athens'  jord  they  iltw. 

And  equal  laws  restored. 


Ev  fACfrau  »Xall  to  (i^of  ^»^htr^, 

*Oti  to»  Tvpttfvttv  Kretvtmri 
W»9ifi«9f  T   A^rt9»f  i^otntarnv, 

*ilriri{  *A«fAihas  »'  A^i^royitruf, 
*0t'  Ahf»ins  If  ^vciatt 

Alt  r^aS*  nkidf  trffiren  xar  atuv 
^iXretff  *Affi^t  «'  A^trriyurgv, 
'Oti  T»9  rv^avvav  »ra9trav 


Harmodius  dear !   tliou  art  not  dead : 

In  the  islands  of  the  blest 
Thou  art,  where  swift  Achilles 

And  Tydides  Diomed  rest. 

Like  Harmodius  and  Arist<^eiton, 

With  myrtle  1*11  entwine 
The  sword, — when  they  IlttHiiudiuL  «1tT 

Before  Minerva's  shrine.      J^ ^^i  1  ...^Jy^ 


x.^^ 


For  ever,  over  all  the  earth. 
Their  names  shall  be  adored. 

The  men — who  Athens*  tyrant  ^lew, 
And  equal  laws  restored. 


CUMBERLAND. 


He  is  not  dead,  our  best  beloved 
Harmodius  is  not  lost, 
"^•it  with  Troy's  conquerors  lemoved 
ome  more  bappy  coast. 


Bind  then  the  myrtle's  mystic  bough 
And  wave  your  swords  around. 
For  so  they  struck  the  tyrant  low. 
And  so  their  swords  were  bound. 
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Perpetual  object  of  our  love, 
The  patriot  pair  ihall  be. 

Who,  in  Minerva's  sacred  grove, 
Struck  and  set  Athens  free. 


885 


PENMAN. 


I'll  wreathe  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough. 
The  sword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low. 
When  patriots,  burniog  to  be  free, 
To  Athens  gave  equality. 

Hannodios,  hail !  though  *reft  of  breath, 
Thou  ne*er  shalt  feel  the  stroke  of  death ; 
The  heroes'  happy  isles  shall  be^ 
The  bright  abode  allotted  thee.' 


ni  wreathe  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough. 
The  sword  that  laid  Hipparchus  low, 
When  at  Alinerva's  adverse  fane 
He  knelt,  and  never  rose  again. 

While  Freedom*8  name  is  understood, 
You  shall  delight  the  wise  and  good ; 
You  dar'd  to  set  your  country  free, 
And  gave  her  laws  equality. 


ANOTHER  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SAME. 


la  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe, 
Like  our  patriots  the  noble  and  brave. 
Who  devoted  the  tyrant  to  death. 
And  to  Athens  equality  gave. 

Loved  Harmodius,  thou  never  shalt  die  ! 
The  poets  eznltingly  tell. 
That  thine  is  the  fulness  of  joy, 
Where  Achilles  and  Diomed  dwell. 


In  myrtle  my  sw^rd  will  I  wreathe. 
Like  our  patriots  the  noble  and  brave ; 
Who  devoted  Hipparchus  to  death, 
And  buried  his  pride  in  the  grave. 

At  the  altar  the  tyrant  they  seized. 
While  Minerva  he  vainly  implored. 
And  the  Goddess  of  Wis  om  was  pleased 
With  the  victim  of  Liberty's  sword. 


May  your  bliss  be  immortal  on  high. 
Among  men  as  your  glory  shall  be  ! 
Ye  doom'd  the  usurper  to  die. 
And  bade  our  dear  country  be  free. 


ELTON. 

In  myrtles  veil'd  will  I  the  falchion  wear, 

For  thus  the  patriot  sword 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  bare, 

When  they  the  tyrant's  bosom  gored ; 
And  bade  the  men  of  Athens  be 
Regenerate  in  equality. 

Oh  !  beloved  Harmodius  !  never 
Shall  death  be  thine,  who  livest  for  ever ! 
Thy  shade,  as  men  have  told,  inherits 
The  Inlands  of  the  Blessed  Spirits ; 
Where  deathless  live  the  glorious  dead, 
Achilles  fleet  of  foot,  and  Diomed. 

In  myrtles  veil'd  will  I  the  falchion  wear. 

For  thus  the  patriot  sword 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  bare, 

When  they  the  tyrants  bosom  gored  ; 
When,  in  Minerva's  festal  rite. 
They  closed  Hipparchus'  eyes  in  night. 

Harmodius*  praise,  Aristogeiton's  home. 
Shall  bloom  on  earth  with  undecaying  fame ; 
Who  with  the  myrtle  wreathed  sword 
The  tyrant's  bosom  gored ; 
And  bade  the  men  of  Athens  be 
Regenerate  in  equality. 
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Owe, 


SANDFORD. 


Wreathed  with  myrtles  be  my  glaive, 
Like  the  falchion  of  the  brave, 
Death  to  Athens'  lord  that  gave, 

Death  to  tyranny ! 
Yes !  let  myrtle- wreaths  be  round, 
Such  as  then  the  falchion  bound 
"When  with  deeds  the  feast  was  crownM, 

Done  for  liberty ! 

Lowtb,  in  his  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
this  song,  sayitfg,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  no  one  should 
have  dared  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisistratida  in  Athens, 
where,  at  all  festive  meetings,  even 
among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  was 
daily  chanted—"  X»«x/«»  CalUstrati 
nescio  cujus,  scd  ingeniosi  certe  po- 
et®, et  valde  bonl  civis;"  and,  allu- 
ding to  the  domination  of  Cffisar,  he 
says,  that  had  such  a  patriotic  song 
been  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the 
inhabitanto  of  the  Suburra, "  plus  Me- 
hercule  valuisset  unum  'AeA'^li*'  /•••a»# 
quam  Ciceronis  Philippicw  omnes," 
Is  not  that  extravagant  ?  'Tis  spirit- 
reviving  to  sing  aloud 

"  Old  songs  that  are  the  masic  of  the  heart)*' 

and  we  have  all  heard  of  that  saying 
of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun— "  Let  others 
make  the  laws,  give  me  the  making 
of  the  songs  of  a  country.'*  But  the 
power  of  the  Pisistratidse  was  not 
palsied  merely,  it  was  dead  and  bu<« 
ried  beyond  all  possibility  of  resur- 
rection, long  before  the  singing  of 
this  famous  ^K^xtav.  The  elder  Cal- 
listratus  flourished  about  a  century 
after  the  assassination  of  Hi pparchus, 
the  younger  half  a  century  later,  and 
the  youngest — for  there  are  three 
spoken  oT — about  150  years  only 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  song  is  a  fine  one,  and  was 
very  popular — national ;  it  struck 
forcibly  a  single  key  that  vibrated 
to  the  core  of  the  people's  heart 
Chanted  by  a  manly  voice,  with 
accompaniment  of  suitable  action, 
and  the  singer  like  a  hero,  at  some 
festal  entertainment,  where  all  the 
guests  were  full  of  wine  and  patriot- 
ism, the  effect  must  have  been  mag- 
nificent, and  at  its  close  sublime  the 
muttered  thunder  of — ^^  Death  to  all 
tyrants."  But,  on  most  occasions,  a 
little  poetry  will  suffice  to  rouse  the 
imagination  of  a  great  assemblage  to 


Voiced  by  Fame  eternally, 
Noble  pair  !  your  names  shall  be. 
For  the  stroke  that  made  us  free. 
When  the  tyrant  £elL 

Death,  Harmodios !  come  not  near  thee, 
Isles  of  bliss  and  brightness  cheer  thee. 
There  heroic  hearts  revere  theey 
There  tht  mighty  dwdl  ■ 

heights  of  noblest  daring;  and  there  ta 
but  little  poetry  in  this  famous  stnio. 
It  is  of  a  higher  mood,  doubtless, 
than  our  own  King's  Anthem ;  yet 
we  remember  the  time  when  loyalty 
was  with  us  a  national  virtue,  and  a 
national  passion,  and  when  the  voices 
of  many  hundreds  of  as  noble  men 
as  ever  sat  at  an  Athenian  feast,  often 
shook  the  theatre  in  a  transport  tt 
these  three  no  very  august  lines,— 

<<  Send  bix  victouobs, 
Hatpt  and  glorious, 
lom o  to  bkiok  otsr  us  ; 
God  sate  tub  Kivo  >** 

But  let  us  take  ft  critical  clance  at 
the  translations.  Our  own  Is  a  mere 
attempt  to  versify  the  original  lite^ 
rally ;  and  while  we  give  it  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  style  in  which  the  song 
should  be  translated,  we  admit  that 
it  is  poorly  done,  and  nearly  an  en- 
tire failure.  Cumberland's  is  spirit- 
ed ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  be 
supposes  the  song  to  consist  of  hut 
three  stansas.  Den  man's  veruons 
are  both  good  \  but  faulty  as  well  in 
particular  lines  as  in  tiie  general 
conception.  Thus,  the  second  line 
of  the  first  version,  '*  The  sword  that 
laid  the  tyrant  low,"  is  incorrect; 
that  is  asking  the  spectators  and 
auditors  to  believe  too  much,  at  least 
more  than  Callistratus.  The  second 
line  of  the  second  stanza  is  utter  non- 
sense, "  Thou  ne'er  shalt  feel  the 
stroke  of  death."  Harmodius  was  kill- 
ed on  the  spot.  The  song  says,  *'  Thou 
Art  not  deaa ;"  nor  was  he,  for  he  was 
in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest — ^but  he 
had  ".felt  the  stroke  of  death." 
The  spirit  of  the  two  following  lines 
is  destroyed  by  the  use  of  the  fu- 
ture tense  —  **  The  heroes'  happy 
isles  shall  be  ;"  they  were — n  ^*w% 
that^Bnd  BO  believed  all  who  lived 
under  Minerva;  **  while  Freedom's 
name  is  understood,"  is  poor  in  com- 
parison with'ii  »«r'«7«v;  and  the  song 
was  not  addressed  formally  to  the 
^'  wise  and  good/'  of  whom  there  is 
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BO  mention  bectuM  no  ihoughti  but 
to  all  vrho  had  ears  to  hear  the  namee 
of  the  delirerera.  In  the  second  ver- 
Bion,  line  second,  ^  noble  and  brave" 
is  but  so  so;  ''the  poets  exultingly 
tell"  .is  insufferable;  "buried  his 
pride  in  the  grare'*  if  rastly  fine ; 
all  that  about  Minerva  is  good  in  it* 
self,  but  lugged  in  ad  iibiiumt  aud 
"  mayyour  bliss  be  immortal  tm  At^V 
is  a  Md  slip  in  a  classical  scholar. 
Yet  as  a  paraphrase,  the  composition 
is  (sertainly  above  mediocrity,  and 
may  be  read  at  any  time  with  plea- 
sure, at  times  with  delight.  Sand- 
ford's  is  free  from  such  faults,  and  is 
a  fine— a  noble  version.  But  does 
not  the  power  of  the  Greek  song 
dwell  in  tne names  and  in  the  proud 
repetition — the  loving  iteration— of 
the  names  of  the  destroyers  ?  They 
are  in  every  stanza^the  lines  they 
fill  are  the  words  of  the  spell.  Drop 
them  and  the  charm  is  broken — the 
singer  absurd,  with  his  myrtle  and 
sword.  You  might  just  as  well,  in 
translating  into  another  language— 

"  Scots  whs  hae  wi*  Wallace  ble^, 
Scots  wham  Brace  has  aften  led," 

omit  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and 
give  us  "  the  noble  and  brave.'* 
Elton  felt  that;  and  therefore  his 
veraion  has  not  only  bones,  which 
the  others  have,  and  soul  which  they 
have  too.  but  the  soul  of  the  poet  and 
the  patriot,  as  it  is  flung  into  his 
exulting  and  threatening  song  of  ven- 
geance^  triumph,  ana  restoration. 
For  that»  and  for  its  general  flow  and 
glow,  we  pronounce  Elton's  version 
— which  is/ree,  but  not  paraphras- 
tic— by  far  the  best. 

But  we  have  forgot  that  great  Gre- 
cian, Sir  William  Jones,  who  at- 
tempted, and.as  some  say,  succeeded 
in  every  thing,  and  who  of  course 
could  not  be  happy  without  indi- 
ting ''  An  Ode  in  imitation  of  Callis- 
tratus.'*  We  aJl  know  how  out  of  five 
line8,suppo8ed  to  beby  Alca;uB,Ot;Xi#0i, 
&c  he  has  spun  thirty — "  What  con- 
stitutesastate,"  &c.^of  which  batch 
the  first  baker's  dosen  are  animated 
commonplaces,  and  frequently  used 
with  effect  in  quotation  by  patriotic 
common-council  men,  and  people 
in  Parliament.  But,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  tiiose  linesi  and  "  Boy,  bid  the 
liquid  ruby  flow,"  in  poetry  Sir  Wil- 
liam is  as  weak  as  wheyi  which  is 
well  knoKm  to  be  weaker  than  wftter. 


8d7 

Here  is  a  long  leaf  of  tinsel,  in  place 
ofthe  solid  golds 

"  Yeidaiit  myrtle's  branchy  ptide 
Shall  my  biting  fidchioii  wreathe  t 

Soon  shall  grace  each  manly  side 
Tubes  that  spesk,  and  points  that  breathe. 

Thus,  Harmddiiie !  shone  thy  blade ; 
Thu%  ArislogeiKm  I  thiM : 

Whoes>  when  Britain  sighs  foe  aid, 
Whose  shaa now  delay  to  shine? 

Dearest  youths^  in  isUads  blstt, 
Not,  like  recrsant  idlers^  dead» 

You  with  flset«PsUdes  iest» 
And  with  godlike  Diomcd. 

Verdant  myrtle's  branehy  pride 
Shall  my  thirsty  blade  entwine ; 

Such,  Harmodins !  deek*d  thy  side ; 
Such,  Aristogeiton !  thine. 

They  the  bsse  Hipparchns  slew 
At  the  feast  of  Pallas  erown*d ; 

Gods ! — how  swift  their  poniards  flew ! 
How  the  monster  tinged  the  grosnd ! 

Then  in  Athens  all  was  peaoe» 
Equal  laws  and  liberty  | 

Norse  of  arts  and  age  of  Gneee  t" 

But  neither  by  the  Qreek  nor  by 
the  En|;lish  are  our  hearts  made  to 
burn  within  us  as  thev  are  made  to 
burn  by  some  of  the  sionple  concep- 
tions of  Simonides  on  heroes  who 
had  died  for  their  country  on  the  field 
of  battle — in  victory,  or  in  defeat  a 
victory — at  Thermopylae  I 

We  wish  we  had  more  remains  of 
Callistratus.  The  few  Mr  Merivale 
gives  us  are  beautiful.  All  poems 
are  good  about  Pan^and  here  is  a 
Psean. 

A  TMkV.     MBRITALB. 

lo  Pan !  we  sing  to  thee, 

King  of  famous  Arcady! 

Mighty  dancer !  follower  free 

Of  the  nymphs,  *mid  sport  and  g1«e ! 

lo  Pan !  sing  merrily 

To  our  merry  minstrelsy ! 

We  have  gain*d  the  victory, 

We  arc  au  we  wish'd  to  bey 

And  keep  with  pomp  and  pageantry 

Pandroeoe*  great  mystery. 

Callistratus,  as  indeed  were  all  the 
fine  spirits  of  antiquity,  was  a  jolly 

soul. 

* 

<*  Quaff  with  ne  the  purple  wiae^ 
And  in  youthful  ptoasuies  join  i 
Crown  with  me  thy  flowing  hair  $ 
With  me  lore  the  blooming  Cur  t 

**  When  sweet  madness  flies  my  eMl, 
Thou  Shalt  rave  without  oonirol  $ 
When  I*m  eober,  sink  with  aw 
Into  doU  Mbrittyi** . 


xMi  fa  KctXn  */vfk  i*^Mi 
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The  poet  of  Minerva,  Pan,  and  BaccfaiM»  must  likewise  be  tbe  poet  of  Veniu 
and  Cupid ;  and  here  is  a  pretty  love-lay.    We  shall  give  you  the  Greek. 

£7ll  Xvf»  x«X« 

ytftfttif  h^t^etrrivn 

xm  fit  iM(^«)  vttTiif  fd^tiif 

Would  tliat  I  were  «  besvtifiil  ivory  Ijrre, 

And  that  beautiful  youths  might  carry  me  to  the  daooe  of  Bacehus. 

Would  that  I  were  a  large  beautiful  golden  yesael  notried-by-fire, 

And  that  a  beautiful  woman  haying  a  pure  mind  might  carry  me.— C  N. 

I  with  I  were  an  ivory  lyre —  Or  would  I  were  a  chalice  bright, 
A  lyreof  bumisVd  ivory^  Of  virgin  gold  by  fire  untried— 

That  to  the  Dionysian  choir  For  virgin  chaste  as  morning  light 
Blooming  boys  might  carry  me !  To  bear  me  to  the  altar  aide — M. 

This  may  be  considered,  Mr  Merivale  says,  as  the  original  of  many  fumilsr 
''wishes,'^  among  the  amatory  poets,  at  least  if  the  ode  ascribed  to  Anacreon 
be  of  subsequent  date.  That  ode,  by  the  by,  is  charmingly  translated  bv 
Mr  Merivale — and  here  it  is. 

TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
Sad  THobe,  on  Phrygian  shore,  A  crystal  fount,  to  Uve  thee, 

Was  tum*d  to  marble  by  despair ;  Sweet  oyls,  thy  hair  to  deck. 

And  hapless  Progne  leam'd  to  soar  A  zone,  to  press  thy  bmom. 

On  swallow's  wing  thro*  liquid  air.  Or  pearl,  to  gem  thy  neck. 


But  I  would  be  a  mirror. 

So  thou  may'st  pleas*d  behold  me, 
Or  robe,  with  close  embraces 

About  thy  limbs  to  fold  me. 


Or,  might  I  worship  at  thy  feet, 
A  sandal  for  thy  feet  I'd  be. 

£v*n  to  be  trodden  on  were  sweet. 
If  to  be  trodden  on  by  thee. 


The  epigrams  selected  by  the  editor  from  among  the  'A)i«'«'«ra  (unccrtaio ), 
printed  at  the  end  of  Brunck's  and  Jacobs'^  collections,  are  principally  suck 
as,  from  internal  evidence,  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  earlier  and  better 
ages  of  Grecian  poetry ;  and  here  is  one  in  which  the  same  kind  of  wisL 
has  graceful  expression. 

THB  lover's  wish.     MERIVALE. 
Oh,  that  I  were  some  gentle  air.  Oh,  that  I  were  yon  hlushing  flower, 

That,  when  the  heats  of  summer  glow  Which  even  now  thy  hands  have  press'd, 

And  lay  thy  panting  bosom  bare.  To  live,  though  but  for  one  short  hoar, 

I  might  upon  that  bosom  blow !  Upon  the  Elysium  of  thy  breast ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  recollect  many  pretty  little  poems  breathing  the  ftame 
sort  of  amorous  fancy — and  it  may  be  pleasant  to  look  at  two  of  the  most 
delightful — one  by  Shakspeare,  and  one  by  Bums. 

But  alack !  my  hand  is  sworn, 
Ne*er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  : 
Vow,  alack  !  for  youth  unmeet ; 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee : 
X|iou  for  whom  even  Jove  would  svrfar, 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love.*  ** 


"  On  a  day,  (alack  the  day!) 
Ix>ve,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossojn,  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  tbe  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish*d  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
*  Air,'  qaoth  he,  '  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  X  might  triumph  so  ! 

Nothing  in  all  the  Greek  Antholoey  so  exquisite  I  The  first  feeliog  is  brre 
as  perfectly  expressed  as  it  could  be  by  any  one  of  those  consummate  mas- 
ters of  expression;  and  the  *'  Swan,"  after  breathing  it  in  music,  prolongs 
the  strain  as  passionately  as  Sappho's  self  could  have  done,  aa  purely  &s 
Simonides.    And  hear  Uie  Scottish  ploughman. 

**  O  that  my  love  wer«  yon  red  rose,  "  O,  there  beyond  expreaaion  blest! 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa*,  I*d  feast  on  beauty  a*  the  nicfat ; 

And  I  myself  a  drap  o*  dew.  Seated  on  her  silk-saft  faulda  to  re»t. 

Into  her  bonny  breast  to  fa'  |  Till  fley'd  awa  by  Phwbna*  licbt," 
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TaB  highest  office  of  human  expe- 
rience is  to  ffaide  human  conduct ; 
and  the  guidance  of  nations  is  the 

fr evidential    purpose    of    history. 
Irmly  convinced  of  that  great^oc- 
trine,  that  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  is  not 
unnoticed  in  the  largest  scale  of  the 
Divine  Government,  we  are  perfect- 
ly justified  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  great  events  of  nations  are  for 
the  wisdom  of  their  posterity.  King- 
doms may  be  punished  for  their  own 
crimes,  the  corruptions  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  may  break  out  in  faction, 
or  the  degeneracy  of  sovereigns  may 
be  visited  by  the  disasters  of  the 
throne ;  but  with  the  evil  of  the  time, 
the  good  of  the  future  is  unquestion- 
ably bound  up.    The  calamities  of 
the  fathers  are  held  forth  as  warn- 
ings to  the  steps  of  the  children; 
the  disease  which  broke  down  the 
strength  of  the  past  generation,  as- 
sists the  healing  science  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  the  thunderstorm  which  swept 
away  the  harvests  and  houses  of 
Europe  within  memory,  gives  added 
vigilance  to  our  general  precaution, 
makes  us  watch  every  elementary 
movement  with  more  active  antici- 
pation, and  sends  us  to  erect  our 
conductors  in  time. 

We  never  required  this  eiperience 
more.  We  are  at  this  hour  threaten- 
ed with  a  revolution  in  England. 
There  never  was  a  mine  laid  for  the 
explosion  of  a  citadel  more  palpably, 
than  the  materials  of  violent  and 
total  change  are  now  laid  under  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion.   Incessant  appeals  to  popular 
excitement,  furious  stimulants  to  the 
natural  passion  of  the  populace  for 
plunder,  lying  panegyrics  of  their 
merits,  exaggerated  pictures  of  their 
sufferings, ^n£^f>/^  calls  to  their  re- 
Tenge»  a  nobility  libelled  as  tyrants, 
a  church  libelled  as  robbers,  and  a 
King  libelled  alternately  as  a  royal 
encumbrance  and  a  rebel  leader,  are 
the  preparation.    By  whose  hand 
the  match  is  to  be  applied  is  another 


question.    But  when  the  chief  diffi- 
culty has  been  overcome  wiUi  such 
perfect  ease,  the  minor  difficulty  will 
not  linger  long  to  vex  the  soul  of 
patriotism.  There  are  orators  within 
the  circuit  of  London— perhapswe 
might  draw  the  circle  closer  stil — 
who  would  be  worthy  to  harangue 
in  Pandemonium ;  villains  black  to 
the  core,  outcasts  from  all  character, 
and  conscious  that  they  are  outcasts, 
with  whom  all  considerations  of  ho- 
nour, feeling,  and  principle,  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  eager  passion  of  re- 
venge ;  men  who  never  cast  a  pass- 
ing glance  upon  palace,  church,  or 
noble  mansion,  but  with  an  instinct- 
ive admeasurement  of  it  as  an  object 
of  spoil  or  conflagration;  who  never 
speak  without  letting  out  the  dreams 
of  power  and  blood  that  are  fevering 
their  hearts,  nor  will  ever  be  satis- 
fied with  the  broadest  and  most  re- 
morseless change  short  of  utter  over- 
throw, the  general  plunder  of  pro- 
perty, the  general  extinction  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  general  subversion  of 
government, one  vast,  sanguinary,  and 
hnal  triumph  of  atheism  and  anarchy. 
In  such  a  time  appear  the  present 
volumes,  the  work  of  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, ability,  and  knowledge ;  a  full 
and  faithful  account  of  «  great  trans- 
action enacted  within  our  memory, 
within  a  few  miles  of  our  shore,  and 
to  this  hour  influencing  the  feelings 
and  fortunes  of  Europe — the  Revo- 
lution of  France.    He  brings  for  our 
knowledge  no  remote  example  of  the 
crimes  or  follies  of  lands  which  have 
now  gone  down  in  the  waters  of 
oblivion;  he  leads  us  over  ground 
which  every  man  may  tread  for  him- 
self ;  points  to  the  spots  where  king- 
ly weakness  held  its  first  faint  battle 
against  popular  pretension;  shews 
us  the  broken  rampart  where  the 
fury  of  popular  passion  burst  in, 
and  swept  away  the  chivalry  of  the 
nobles  and  the  monarchy;  exhibits 
still  farther  on,  the  ground  covered 
with  the  mutual  havoc  of  those  fero- 


•  The  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution,  embracing  the  period 
from  the  Aisembly  of  the  Notables  in  1789,  to  the  EsUblishment  of  the  Directory 
in  1795.     By  Archibald  Alison,  F.R.8.E.,  Advocate.    In  two  volumes.    Black- 
wood, Edinburgh ;  Cadell,  London.     1833. 
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ciouB  victors  in  the  feasts  and  feuds 
of  their  horrid  supremacy ;  and  final* 
I7,  fixing  us  beside  that  huge  and 
rude  sepulchre  into  which  vanquish- 
ed and  victors,  king  and  people,  mo- 
narchy and  anarchy,  at  Jast  were 
flung  together,  bids  us  draw  wisdom 
for  our  own  direction,  from  the  fear- 
ful and  bloody  catastrophe  before 
our  eyes. 

Mr  Alison  divides  the  Revolution 
into  four  periods.  The  first  com- 
mencing with  the  States-General  in 
1789,  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
the  unfortunate  King,  and  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  democracy 
in  1799.  The  second,  with  the 
struggle  of  the  factions  of  the  Giron- 
dist and  Jacobin  clubs,  and  ending 
with  the  establishment  of  a  military 
government  in  179j.  The  third,  with 
the  rise  of  Napoleon,  and  ending  with 
the  peace  or  Amiens.  The  fourth, 
with  the  seizure  of  the  throne  by 
Napoleon,  and  ending  with  his  fall 
at  Waterloo.  The  first  two  periods* 
thus  give  the  history  of  popular  in- 
fluence upon  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  nation ;  the  latter  two  its  in- 
fluence on  the  general  system  of 
Europe.  The  first  are  the  portrait 
of  Democracy  breaking  up  establish- 
ed institutions,  throwing  the  whole 
state  of  society  into  a  moral  frenzy, 
and  preparing  the  nation,  by  misery 
and  agony  at  nome,  to  rush  out  with 
the  preternatural  force  of  frenzy 
on  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
latter,  a  portrait  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  tyrant  despotism  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  forcing  the  whole 
wild  energy  of  the  national  powers 
into  one  purpose  1  urging  that  pur- 
pose, the  domination  of  Europe  and 
the  world,  with  a  steadiness  and 
skill,  a  reckless  resolution,  snd  a  de- 
moniac subtlety,  that  made  all  resist- 
ance nearly  hopeless,  and  finally 
overthrown  by  an  indignant  and 
noble  conspiracy  of  mankind ;  over- 
thrown in  an  attempt  scarcely  more 
in  defiance  of  man  tuan  of  nature  and 
heaven,  and  by  a  great  and  final  re- 
tribution, less  like  the  fortunes  of 
battle  than  the  direct  judicial  wrath 
of  Providence.    The  two  former  pe- 


riods are  the  subject  of  tlie  present 
volumes.  The  subsequent  volumes 
will  treat  of  the  Empire.  He  con- 
templates his  topic  with  the  ardour 
without  which  no  man  ought  to  take 
up  the  pen  of  history;  be  may  be  a 
chronicleri  he  will  never  be  a  histo- 
rian. 

*<  A  subject  so  splendid  in  itself,** 
says  Mr  Alison,  *'  so  full  of  political 
and  military  instruction,  replete  with 
such  great  and  heroic  actions,  adorn- 
ed by  so  many  virtues,  and  darkened 
by  so  many  crimes,  never  yet  fell  to 
the  lot  of  a  historian.    During  the 
twenty-five  years  of  its  progress,  the 
world  has  gone  through  more  than 
five  hundred  years  of  ordinary  exist- 
ence, and  the  annals  of  modem  Eu- 
rope will  be  sought  in  vain  for  a  pa- 
rallel to  that  brief  period  of  anxious 
effort  and  checkered  achievement.'^ 
This  is  true ;  but  the  interest  which 
we  take  in  the  work  of  a  man  of 
principle  and  talent,  makes  us  only 
the  more  desirous  that  it  should  he 
worthy  of  himself,  and  useful  to  his 
country.   In  this  spirit  we  wish  that 
Mr  Alison  would  seriously  consider 
whether  the  following  theorem  is  as 
sound  in  philosophy  as  it  is  eloquent 
in  expression.    He  tells  us,  *'  The 
two  first  [the  first  two]  eras,  illus- 
trate the  consequences  of  democra- 
tic ascendency  upon  the  civil  condi- 
tion.   The  two  last  [the  latter  two] 
their  effect  upon  the  military  strug- 
gles and  external  relations  of  aa^ 
tions.    In  both,  the  operation  of  the 
same  law  of  nature  may  be  discern- 
ed, for  the  expuUion  of  a  deetruetive 
passion  from  the  frame  of  soeietgf, 
by  the  efforts  which  it  mahee  for  its 
own  gratification*   In  both,  the  prin- 
cipal actors  Were  driven  forward  by 
an  unseen  power ^  which   rendered 
their  vices  and  ambition  the  means  of 
ultimately  effecting  the  deliverance 
of  mankind.    Generations  perished 
during  the  vast  transition,  but  the 
law  of  nature  was  unceasing  in  its 
operation.    And  the  same  principle 
which   drove    the   government  of 
Robespierre  through  the  Reign  ef 
Terror  to  the  9tii  of  Thermidor,  io- 
pelled  Napoleon  to  the  snows  of 


•  Mr  Alison  calli  these  «  Eras."   We  take  the  liberty  of  peintiog  his  attention  to 

the  accurate  use  of  this  word,  at  least  among  ehronologeri.    Mm  is  any  indefioite 

noes  period  is  a  time  included  between  two  dates,  such  as  those  which  he  has 

'n.    The  beginning  and  end  of  the  Peried  are  Bpoeks^  though  in  eoaaioa  psr- 

S  Epoch  is  generally  confined  to  events  of  some  distiaction. 
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Russia  and  the  roui  of  Waterloo,  ing  the  capadtiea  that  lie  hid  in  the 
The  illuBtrations  of  this  moral  law  righteous  cause,  for  the  restoration 
is  [are]  the  great  lesson  to  he  learn-  and  fame  of  nations.  The  lesson  is  his 
ed  from  the  eventful  ecenes  of  this  and  ours,  the  philosophy  belongs  to 
miehty  drama.*'  generations  yet  unborn.    Even  from 
It  may  be  difficult  to  prohibit  the  them  it  may  be  withheld.    Who,  for 
countrynaen  of  Smith  and  Stewart  instance,  to  this  hour,  knows  ttie  phi- 
frotn  philosophizing.   It  may  be  still  losophy  of  the  Crusades?  Writers  of 
more   difficult  to  prohibit  a  vivid  the  first  distinction  still  differ  totally  in 
imagination  from  taking  its  flight  to  their  estimate  of  the  principles,  the 
that  eminence  from  which  all  the  ultimate  uses  of  those  extraordinary 
little  features  which  constitute  lo-  convulsions  of  society,  which  yet 
cality   disappear,   and  the  face  of  acted  on  the  largest  scale  through 
things  is  seen  in  the  broad  and  per-  Europe  and  Asia,  not  for  twenty-five 
manent  characters  which  constitute  years,  but  for  nearly  three  hundred, 
nature.     But  twenty-five  years  form  —-not  with  a  solitary  nation,  impelled 
too  brief  a  time  for  the  |irocesa  by  bv  a  single  fury  of  change,  but  on 
which  alone  the  great  principles  of  all  nations,  impelled  by  all  the  sue- 
conduct,  human  or  divine,  are  to  be  cessive  motives  that  can  vivify  hu- 
evolved.    The  moral  of  the  tale  is  man  nature  into  the  fullest  deve- 
easily  obtained,  and  that  is  nearly  lopement  of  its  venom  or  its  virtues, 
all  which  is  yet  within  our  power.  We  have  the  lesson;  we  can  feel  the 
Mr  Alison  has  done  his  country  an  guilt  and  the  injury  of  unjust  war, 
admirable  service  In  marking  the  the  folly  of  wasting   the  national 
steps  by  which  public  pretence  swells  strength  in  hostilities  without  object 
into  public  cupidity ;  in  tearing  the  and  without  end,  and  the  natural  re- 
robe  of  affected  patriotism  from  the  suit  of  superstition  in  turning  so- 
form    of  furious  spoil;   in   keenly  ciety  into  a  race  of  sullen  enthu- 
translating  for  our  use  the  language  siasis  or  savage  sons  of  blood.    But 
of  the  hypocrite  into  the  open  avowal  the  providential  principle  to  be  il- 
of  the  traitor ;  in  leading  us  over  the  lustrated  br  the  Crusades  is  still 
broken  and  benighted  track  of  pub-  unknown.    What  man  can  decide,  to 
lie  crimes  and  sorrow  during  the  last  this  hour,  whether  they  were  for 
twenty-five  years ;  and  in  flashing  good  or  for  evil  ?   Still  less  can  we 
upon  every  spot  of  doubt  and  dan-  expect  to  trace  the  design  of  Provi- 
ger  the  light  of  a  lamp,  kindled  from  dence  in  events  which  are  still  cover- 
the  purest  sources  of  political  and  ing  the  world  with  their    clouds, 
moral  wisdom.    But  the  time  has  which  differ  from  all  others  only  in 
not  yet  come  when  he  or  any  other  their  deeper  perplexity,  in  which  the 
man  can  elicit  from  those  heady  and  presence  of  the  Deitv  is  to  be  known 
complex  transactions  the  principles  only  in  the  heavier  darkness  and  the 
of  their  existence.    Years,  perhaps  more  solemn  thunders, 
centuries,  may  elapse,  before  man  If  the  present  theory  should  be 
will  be  permitted  to  seize  upon  the  authentic,  none  could  rejoice  more 
impulses  of  our  time  of  trouole,  and  in  the  proof  than  ourselves.    But 
fix  them  in  the  great  historical  mu-  "  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  the 
seum  as  a  portion  of  the  applicable  expulsion  of  a  destructive  passion 
knowledge  ofmankind;  a  view  of  the  from  society  is  determined  by  the 
actual  configuration  of  the  ways  of  efforts  which  it  makes  for  its  own 
Providence ;  a  reduction  of  the  vola-  gratification,"  is  yet  to  us  a  totally 
tile  and  viewless  gases,  vapours  of  undiscovered  law.    In  the  instance 
death,  and  feeders  of  national  in-  of  Jacobinism,  the  discovery  would 
flammability,  into  the  tangible  bases,  be  of  the  highest  consolation  to  so- 
tbat  may  be  investigated  with  the  ciety.    But,  after  all  the  horrors  of 
calmness  of  science,  or  turned  to  the  democracy  in  France,  and  all  the 
beneficial  purposes  of  society.    The  warnings  of  Its  hasards  to  England, 
historian  must  not  think  his  labour  we  cannot  find  that  this  destructive 
thrown  away,  if  he  is  still  shut  out  passion  has  expelled  itself,  by  either 
from  this  knowledge*  It  is  his  office  its  punishment  or  its  triumph.    It 
to  follow  facts,  ana  ffive  us  the  warn-  unhappily  lives  still,  {>robabiy  with 
ing  of  national  evus,  as  the  noble  as  much  eager  aspiration  for  over- 
excitement  to  nobis  effort^  by  shew-  throw  under  the  wretched  govern- 
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ment  of  Louis  Philip  as  under  the  *'  Mr  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  con- 
lax   government   of    Louis    Seize.  ta\n%  all  that  England  could  daire  to 
Among  ourselves,  hostile  as  the  infi-  have  recorded  of  her  naval  hero,"  he 
nite  majority  of  the  manlier,  more  tells  us  what  we  certainlj  are  not 
intelligent,  and  more  virtuous  por-  inclined  to  conceive.  We  and  all  men 
tion  of  the  Empire  are  to  its  prin-  who  honour  the  most  singular  com- 
ciples,  and  long  as  it  had  been  crush-  bination  of  martial  sa^acitv,  martial 
ed  to  the  ground  by  the  vigour  of  a  fervour,  and  martial  intrepidity,  in 
constitutional  legislature,  it  has  not  the  whole  history  of  a  service  fer- 
lost  a  particle  of  its  venom  by  the  tile  in  the  highest  qualities  of  thp 
purple  purification  of  the  French  warrior,  will  not  feel  content  witli 
Bcanold.    We  have  resisted,  and  by  the  single  volume  into  which  a  non« 
the  blessing  of  God  will  resist  it  professional  writer,  of  whatever  dex- 
still ;  and  when  the  time  shall  come  terity,   may  have    compressed  the 
when  authority  will  place  itself  on  career  of  the  **  man  of  the  hundred 
the  side  of  law,  grasp  the  ruffian  battles."  To  do  justice  to  Nelson,  he 
orators  of  Jacobin  clubs,  movement  must  refer  to  a  higher  source,  than  a 
leaders,  agitators,  and  political  uni-  midshipman's  manual.      Mr  Alison 
onists,  and  that  whole  brood  of  mon-  must  equally  reconsider  his  estimate 
strous  and  mischievous  shapes  which  of  Colonel  Napier's  work.    His  own 
rabble   ambition    generates    of  the  sound  sense  will  shew  him  that  Co- 
slime  of  rabble  power ;  when  we  lonel  Napier's  unhesitating  reliance 
shall  see  the  whole  race  of  the  mis-  on  his  own  sagacity,  and  palpable 
sionaries  of  the  lamp-iron  sent  to  the  contempt  of  the  judgment  of  every 
dungeon,    or  to    return-less   exile,  one  else,  render  him  the  most  peril- 
then  shall  we  believe  that  the  time  ous  guide  through  transactions,  of 
ofnational redemption draweth nigh;  which  neither  that  writer  nor  any 
but  not  till  then.     That  the  French  other  has  yet  had  the  key;  and  that, 
democracy  tore  its  own  offspring  to  animated  as  he  frequently  is,  and 
pieces  is  true,  and  that  democracy  correct  as  he  may  occasionally  be, 
will  always  rend  them  is  true.    But  he  writes  more  with  the  pen  of  a 
it  is  fearfully  prolific ;  no  exhaustion  smart  adjutant  than  of  a  military 
has  yet  struck  it  with  barrenness,  historian.      We    confess,   that   his 
It  has  even  gathered  force  within  **  Tenth  Le^on"  dedication  to  the 
memory.    Once  confined  to  France,  Peninsular  hero  was  quite  enough 
it  made  the  land  an  abomination,  to   settle    our   impression    of    the 
But  since  the  close  of  the  French  writer.    It  would  have  been  worthy 
Revolution  it  has  spread ;  it  is  now  of  the  cleverest  cadet  in  Woolwich 
become  the  native  product  of  every  or  High  Wycombe, 
climate  from  the  pole  to  the  line ;  Mr  Alison  justly  observes  of  the 
the  Jacobin  of  Russia  is  affiliated  foreign  writers  in  general,  that,  *'  of 
with  the  Jacobin  of  Mexico ;   the  whatever  party,  nation,  or  shade  of 
crush  of  the  serpent  in  France  has  opinion,  they  seem  all  at  bottom  im- 
debased  its  form,  but  not  extinguish*  bued  with  a  profound  hatred  of  this 
ed  its  malignity;  it  now  winds  its  country;"  and  in  consequence,  they 
way  through  every  province  of  the  generally  ascribe  to  the  British  Ca- 
earth,  and  propagates  its  species,  its  binet  a  dark  and  Machiavelian  po- 
venom,   and  its  enmity,  wherever  licy,   in  matters  where  it  is  well 
it  can  find  an  unguarded  foot  to  known  to  every  person  in  England, 
sting.  and  will  be  obvious  to  posterity,  they 
A  part  of  the  Preface  is  given  to  a  were  regulated  by  very  different  mo- 
detaii  of  the  authors  on  whom  the  tives,  and  often  proceeded  from  in- 
subsequent  narrative  is  to  be  found-  experience   of    warlike    measu^e^ 
ed;  and  Mr  Alison  seems  to  have  without  any  fixed  principle  at  all. 
consulted  every  leading  name.   But  This  he  conceives  is  to  be  accounted 
in  that  portion  which  is  to  come,  we  for  on  the  principle  that  we  con- ' 
must  hope  that  he  will  give  our  stantly  beat  them.     Without  doubt 
greatest  naval  hero,  our  immortal  this  will  go  far  to  account  for  the 
Nelson,  some  more  appropriate  lau-  enmity.     It  will  also  in  some  de- 
rel  than  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  gree  account,  t<lb,  for  the  Insinua- 
the  mere  abridgment  to  which  alone  'Uon  of  perpetual  artifice,  the  gold  of 
he  refers.    When  he  tells  us,  that  Pitt,  and  the  similar  outcries  of  the 
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^rung  pride  of  the  foreigner  which  measures^  particularly  in  the  French 

«o  long  amused  the  nation.    For  this  assemblies.    We  are  extremely  glad 

continental  vanity,    never  allowing  that  he  does  introduce  them.     All 

that  it  can  be  beaten  in  the  fair  field,  apology  was  unnecessary.  The  only 

takes  a  desperate  refuge  in  chicane,  objection  that  ever  could  have  been 

If  an  army  are  routed  like  a  flock  made  to  the  speeches  in  the  Greek 

of  sheep,  it  is  the  work  of  traitors  in  and  Roman  historians  was,  that  they 

the  ranks;  if  a  general  is   outma-  were  not  the  speeches  of  the  indi- 

noeuvred,  he  has  been  bribed ;  if  a  viduals.     No  man  would  have  hesi- 

Cabinet  is  out-argued,  it  is  seduced  tated  to  prefer  the  actual  words  of 

by  money,  or  betrayed  by  the  false-  the  great  actors  in  the  ancient  revo- 

hood  of  its  members.  In  that  curious  lutions,  to  any  language  into  which 

distortion  of  the  faculties  of  right  the  historian  could  translate  them, 

and  wrong,  which  seems  so  habitual  But  in   the   present    instance  the 

to  the  foreign  understanding,  it  em-  words  are  not  historical,  but  monu- 

braces  the  voluntary  disgrace  in  pre-  mental;  we  have  not  merely  the  su- 

ference  to  the  casual  misfortune;  perscription,  but  the  image.  All  that 

would  rather  stigmatize  itself  with  we  ever  could  have  desired  to  see  of 

the  deepest  imputation  of  shame,  the  man,  stands  before  us  as  he  lived, 

than  acknowledge  that  it  had  suffer-  We  must  give  credit  to  Mr  Alison 

ed  the  common  vicissitudes  of  many  for  his  conception  of  "  the  prodi- 

a  brave  and  many  a  good  man ;  and  gious   ability   which    distinguished 

would  rather  abandon  its  last  claim  these  discussions ;"  the  opinion  of  so 

to  honour,  than  suffer  the  slightest  competent  a  judge  ought  to  have 

pressure  on  its  vanity.    But  the  per-  weight,  but  we  must  acknowledge 

petual  affectation  of  deep  discovery  that  our  general  impression  of  the 

in  the  workings  of  the  British  Go-  French  discussions,  with  the  excep- 

vemment  is  chiefly  connected  with  tion'of  an  occasional  formal  harangue 

the  dramatic  or  melodramatic  edu^  from  Maury,  or  a  burst  from  Mira- 

cation  of  the  people.    AH  foreigners  beau,  was  contemptuous ;  and  that 

spend  a  vast  portion  of  their  time  in  the  specimens  of  those  discussions 

the  theatre.    They  are  reared  amidst  at  the  present  day  leave  it  contemp- 

"  treasons,  stratagems,  and  plots;"  tuous  still.     The  French  are  a  dex- 

and  the  passion  for  detecting  five  terous,  vivid,  and  ingenious  people, 

acts  in  every  transaction  of  human  But  no  European  people  are  more 

life,  infects  every  mind  from  the  deficient  in  sensibility,  imagination, 

king  to  the  cobbler.    The  monarch  or  force  of  thought  In  wanting  these 

acts  by  a  coup  de  theatre,  which  he  qualities,  they  seem  to  us  to  want 

calls  by  its  analogous  title  of  a  coup  the  essentials  of  all  eloquence. 

(tctat.    The  cobbler  has  his  **  senti-  We  have  some  fine  reflections,  in 

ment,*'  his  "  sublime  conceptions,"  the  opening  pages  of  the  volume,  on 

his  coup  de  tonnere,  like  his  king.  To  the  varieties  and  colourings  of  cha- 

do  plain  things  in  a  plain  manner  is  racter  brought  to  light  by  the  strong 

left  to  the  dull  brains  of  Englishmen,  abrasion  and  violent  caustic  of  the 

The  foreigner  goes  on  through  life  Revolution.    "  The  character  of  all 

dramatizing  commonplaces,  detect-  the  European  nations  was  eminently 

ing  stratagems  in  his  daily  bread,  and  exemplified  during  those  disastrous 

babbling  heroics  until   heroics  are  years.    The    obstinate    hostility  of 

babbled   over    him  in  that  subter-  the  Spaniards,  the  enthusiastic  va- 

ranean  theatre, Perele  Chaise.  There  lour  of  the  French,  the  persevering 

he  sleeps,  adorned  with  paper  l&u-  steadiness  of  the  Austrians,  the  de- 

rels,  and  panegyrized  in  verses  that  voted  courage  of  the  Russians,  the 

fit  every  hero  upon  earth,  to  be  visit-  freeborn  bravery  of  the  English,  have 

ed  on  the  first  of  the  month  by  a  been  successively  put  to  the  test, 

cortege    of    white-robed    relatives.  The  boasted  glories  of  Louis  XlVth 

who  unlock  his  closet,  renew  the  sink  into  insignificance    compared 

paper  of  his  garlands,  and  finish  the  with  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon  ;  and 

day  and  their  sorrows  by  a  dance  in  the  victories  of  Marlborough  produ- 

the  next  public  gardens.  ced   less    important   consequences 

Mr  Alison  apologizes  for  introdu-  than  those  of  Vittoria  and  Waterloo, 

cing,  in  their  own  words,  the  argu-  Since  the  Western  world  was  array- 

ments  of  the  leading  advocates  of  ed  against  the  Eastern  on  the  shores 
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of  Palestine,  no  such  assemblages  of 
armed  men  have  been  seen  as  those 
which  followed  the  standards  of  Na- 
poleon ;  and  the  hordes  which  Attila 
arrajred  on  the  plains  of  Chalons, 
were  less  formidable  than  those 
which  Alexander  led  from  the  de- 
serts of  Scythia. 

**  Nor  were  the  intellectual  exer- 
tions of  that  animating  period  less 
conspicuous  than  its  warlike  achieve- 
ments. In  this  bloodless  contest  the 
leaders  of  civilisation,  the  lords  of  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  outstripped  all 
other  states.  The  same  age  which 
witnessed  the  military  fflories  of 
Wellington  and  Napoleon,  beheld  the 
completion  of  astronomical  investi- 
gation in  Laplace,  and  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  heart  unfolded  bj 
Sir  Walter  Scott  Earth  told  the 
history  of  its  revolutions  through 
the  remains  burled  in  its  bosom,  and 
the  secrets  even  of  material  compo- 
sition yielded  to  the  powers  of  phi- 
losophical analysis.  Sculpture  re- 
vived from  its  ashes,  under  the  taste 
of  Canova,  and  the  genius  of  Tor- 
waldsen  again  charmed  the  world 
by  the  fascinations  of  design.  Archi- 
tecture displayed  its  splendour  in 
the  embellishments  of  the  French 
,  metropolis ;  and  the  rising  capital  of 
Russia  united  to  the  soliaity  of 
Egyptian  materials  the  delicacy,  of 
Grecian  taste.  Even  the  rugged 
ridges  of  the  Alps  yielded  to  the 
force  of  scientific  enterprise,  and  the 
barriers  of  nature  were  smoothed  by 
the  effort^  of  human  perseverance ; 
while  the  genius  of  Britain  added  a 
new  element  to  the  powers  of  art, 
and  made  fire  the  instrument  of  sub- 
duing the  waves."  (Introd.  28.) 

In  this  introduction,  which  is  a 
very  clear  and  noble  discursus  on  the 
predisposing  causes  of  European 
society,  the  author  justly  ascribes 
those  great  organs  of  freedom,  the 
Parliaments^  to  the  imitation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Councils  of  the  fourth 
and  following  centuries. 

**  On  the  first  settlement  of  the 
victorious  nations,  the  popular  as- 
semblies of  the  soldiers  were  an 
actual  convocation  of  the  military 
array  of  the  kingdom.  William  the 
Conqueror  summoned  his  whole  mi- 
litary followers  to  assemble  at  Win- 
chester^ and  60,000  men  obeyed  the 
mandate,  the  poorest  of  which  held 
property  adequate  to  the  mainte- 


nance of  a  horseman  and  Ms  atten- 
dants. The  assemblies  of  the  Champs 
de  Mai  were  less  a  deputation  from 
the  followers  of  Clovis  than  an  ac- 
tual congregation  of  their  numbers 
-in  one  vast  assembly.  But,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  burden  of  traveUing 
from  a  distance  was  severely  felt, 
and  the  prevalence  of  sedentary  ha- 
bits rendered  the  landed  proprietors 
univilling  to  undertake  the  risk  or 
expense  of  personal  attendance  on 
the  assemblies  of  the  State.  Hence 
the  introduction  of  parliaments  or 
representative  assemblies,  the  great- 
est addition  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
which  modern  times  have  afforded; 
which  combine  the  energy  of  a  de- 
mocratic with  the  caution  of  an  aris- 
tocratic government;  which  temper 
the  turbulence  and  idlay  the  fervour 
of  cities  by  the  caution  and  tenacity 
of  country  life ;  and  which,  when  the 
balance  is  duly  preserved  in  the 
composition  of^  the  assembly,  pro- 
vides, in  the  variety  of  its  interests 
and  habits,  a  permanent  check  upon 
the  violence  or  injustice  of  a  part  of 
its  members. 

.  '*  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
those  causes,  powerful  as  they  are, 
would  have  led  to  the  introduction 
of  tliat  great  and  hitherto  unknown 
change  in  government,  which  the 
representative  system  introduced, 
had  not  a  model  existed  for  imitation, 
in  which,  for  a  series  of  ages,  it  had 
been  fully  established,  llie  Coln- 
OILS  OF  TUB  Church  had,  so  early  as 
the  sixth  century,  introduced  over 
all  Christendom  the  most  perfect 
system  of  representation.  Delegates 
from  the  most  remote  dioceses  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  had  there  assem- 
bled to  deliberate  on  the  concerns 
of  the  faithful ;  and  every  Christian 
priest,  in  the  humblest  station,  had 
some  share  in  the  formation  of  those 
great  assemblies,  by  which  the  gene- 
ral affairs  of  the  Church  were  to  he 
regulated.  The  formation  of  Parlia- 
ments under  the  representative  sys- 
tem took  place  in  all  the  European 
States,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  The  industry  of 
antiquarians  may  carry  the  Wittena- 

f gemotes,  or  actual  assembly  of  tbe 
eading  men,  a  few  generations  fur- 
ther back ;  but  six  centuries  before, 
the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Antlocii 
had  exhibited  perfect  models  of  t 
universal  system  of  representation, 
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embrteing  ft  widef  mli«re  than  the  Ij  operatfng,  which  communicated 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  an  unknown  energy  to  the  social 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  aystem^    and   infused  into  modem 
this  example,  so  generalljr  known,  Btatea,  even  in  periods  of  apparent 
and    of  such   powerful   authority,  decline,  a  share  of  the  undecaying 
which  determined  tiie  imitation  of  youth  of  the  human  race.    The  first 
the  other  members  of  the  eommu-  of  tiiese  was  the  Christian  Reli- 
nity,  where  they  had  any  common  gion.    Slavery  had  been  the  ruin  of 
coneams  which  required  delibera-  all  the  states  of  antiquity.    The  in- 
tion;  and  thus,  to  the  other  bless-  fluence    of  wealth   corrupted   the 
ings    which    civilisation   owes  to  higher  orders,  and  the  lower,  sepa- 
Chriatlanity,  are  to  be  added  those  rated  by  a  sullen  line  of  demarca- 
inestimable  advantages  which  have  tion  from  their  superiors,  furnished 
flowed   from  the  establishment  of  no  accession  of  strength  to  revive 
the  representative  system."  their  energies.    But  the  influence  of 
The  fact  of  the  imitation  would  a  religion  which  proclaimed  the  uni- 
have  been  more  distinct,  if  the  au-  versa!  equality  of  mankind  in  the 
thor  had  adverted  to  the  circumstance,  sight  of  Heaven,  and  addressed  its 
that  the  clerfl^  themselves  were  the  revelations  in  an  especial  manner  to 
chief  counsellors  and  administrators  the   poor,    destroyed    this  ruinous 
of  all  the  European  States,  as  they  distinction.  Universally,  the  horrors 
weretheonlymen  who  possessed  any  of  slavery  gradually  yielded  to  the 
literature  or  knowledge  of  foreign  rising  influence  of  Christianity.  The 
interests  or  countries.     The  Parlia-  religious  houses  were  the  first  which 
ments  were  thus  not  an  imitation  by  emancipated  their  vassals ;  their  ex- 
the  laity  of  what  they  had  seen  hortations  were  unceasingly  directed 
done  by  the  clergy,  but  an  applica-  to  extort  the  same  concession  from 
tion,  by  the  clergy,  of  their  own  in-  the  feudal  barons ;  and  on  their  do- 
vention ;  a  transfer  to  the  interests  of  mains  the  first  fruits  of  industrious 
the  State  of  the  same  instrument  freedom  began  to  spring.  While  the 
which,   in  the   same   bands,     had  vassals  of  the  military  proprietors 
wrought   for   the    interests  of  the  were  sunk  in  slavery,  or  lost  in  the 
Church.    He  might  also  have  given  sloth  which  follows  so  degraded  a 
the  Councils  a  more  ancient  autho-  state,  industry  was  reviving  under 
rity.    The  Council  of  Nice  was  held  the  shadows  of  the  monastic  walls, 
in  A.n.  825,  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  and  the  free  vassals  of  the  religious 
841.  establishments  were  flourishing  in 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  he  has  the  the  comparative  security  of  their  su- 
boldness  to  defy  unhesitatingly  the  perstitious  protection.'* 
temptations  of  metaphor  in  the  de-  To  this  extent  we  go  with  him* 
dine  of  kingdoms.    With  him  the  But  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
old  image  or  youth,  manhood,  and  reading  an  author  of  this  rank,  that  as 
decay,  goes  for  nothing.    He  asserts  his  mind  is  always  active,  he  com- 
that  it  exists  only  in  poetry,  and  he  pels  his  readers  to  reason.    Mr  Ali- 
is  right     No  analogy  drawn  from  son  conceives  that  great  good  was 
human  life,  the  seasons,  or  the  bud-  produced  by  the  enmusiasm  of  reli- 
ding  or  perishing  of  fiowers,  is  ap-  gion,  as  well  as  by  its  virtues.  *'  The 
plicable  to  the  changes  of  modern  freedom  of  Greece,  the  discipline  of 
kingdoms.    No  kingdom  of  Europe,  Macedonia,  produced  only  a  transi- 
except  Poland,  has  been  lost  for  ent  impression  on  human  affairs  ; 
these  thousand  years.    There  may  but  the  fanaticism  of  Mahomet  con- 
have  been  accessions  of  provinces  vulsed  the  globe.    The  ardour  of 
and  changes  of  dynasties,  but  there  chivalry  led  the  nobles  into  action, 
has  been  no  dissolution,  nothing  si-  the  ambition  of  monarchs  brought 
milar  to  the  fall,  absorption,  and  the  feudal  retainers  into  the  field ; 
evanescence  of  the  mighty  frame  of  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades 
the  Roman  Empire.    He  goes  fur-  awakened  the  dormant  strength  of 
ther,  and  assigns  the  reasons  of  this  the  Western  world.  With  the  growth 
strong  resistance  to  decay.    At  the  of  religious  zeal,  therefore,  the  basis 
head  of  those,  he  justly  places  reli-  of  freedom  was  immensely  extend- 
gion.  ed ;  into  its  ranks  was  brought,  not 
"  A  variety  of  causes  were  silent-  the  transient  ebullition  of  popular 
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excitement,  but  the  stern  valour  of 
fanaticism ;  and  that  lasting  support, 
which  neither  the  ardour  of  the  citjr, 
nor  the  independence  of  the  desert, 
could  afford,  was  at  length  drawn 
from  the  fervour  of  the  cottaee." 

We  doubt  the  theory.  After  ha- 
ving said  that  no  man  hitherto  has 
been  able  to  give  a  sufficient  opinion 
on  the  uses  of  the  Crusades,  we  are 
not  about  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject. 
But  our  impression  has  uniformly 
been,  that  the  Crusades  were  a  tre- 
mendous scourge  to  Europe,  in  their 
direct  action,  and  not  less  in  their 
immediate  consequences.  In  the 
fh*8t  instance,  they  involved  the  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives,  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  leading  orders  of  Europe ;  not 
merely  of  the  rude  feudal  barons, 
but  of  princes,  many  of  them  men 
much  superior  to  the  rudeness  of  the 
a^c  ;  of  leading  citizens,  and  of  mul- 
titudes of  the  vigorous  yeomanry 
who  then,  as  well  as  now,  were  the 
strength  of  the  land.  To  this  hide- 
ous waste  of  life  was  added  the  waste 
of  millions  of  money.  In  fact  more 
life  and  treasure  was  flung  away  in 
the  sands  of  Palestine  than  would 
have  turned  the  wildernesses  of  Eu- 
rope into  a  garden,  and  this  most  ex- 
hausting drain  continued  for  nearly 
three  centuries.  But  a  still  more  peri- 
lous result  was  the  sudden  power 
which  they  gave  to  the  Popedom, 
and  the  general  assumption  of  papal 
tyranny,  and  extreme  depth  of  reli- 
gious corruption,  which  checked  and 
clouded  the  advance  of  Europe  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
From  the  Council  of  Clement  in  a.d. 
1095,  to  the  fatal  seventh  Crusade 
under  Louis  IX.  in  1270,  Rome  was 
paramount,  and  her  whole  power  was 
exerted  to  bind  the  heart  and  under- 
standing of  man  in  eternal  chains. 
The  loss  of  torrents  of  blood  and 
sold,  which  might  as  effectually  have 
been  discharged  into  the  ocean,  must 
require  some  extraordinary  and  ob- 
vious value  in  its  compensation; 
but  we  cannot  discover  the  use  of 
the  slaughter  in  the  military  turbu- 
lence which  roused  its  victims  from 
their  cottages  only  to  be  slain,  nor 
the  good  of  the  enthusiasm  in  the 
long  reign  of  darkness  and  terror 


inflicted  upon  Europe  by  religious 
fervours  felt  only  in  the  utter  d«m- 
dation  of  the  human  mind.  That 
Providence  can  wring  eood  out  of 
evil ;  that  it  will  not  suffer  the  rash- 
ness of  man  totally  to  effect  his  own 
ruin;  that  the  bloodiest  wars  are  not 
altogether  without  their  use,  or  that 
the  most  domineering  shape  of  super- 
stition is  not  permitted  to  be  an  un- 
mixed evil;  thatthe  earthquake  shakes 
down  the  sullen  incumbrances  of  the 
evil,  and  the  inundation  may  recruit 
the  exhausted  fertility  of  the  land, — 
all  are  matters  of  experience ;  high 
interpositions  of  the  Divine  Benevo- 
lence. But  they  are  interpontiims  ; 
the  work  of  restorative  wisdom  ex- 
torting good  out  of  the  crime»  and 
even  out  of  the  punishment.  Tbe 
Crusades  Incidentally  promoted  navi- 
gation, intercourse  with  the  East,  the 
freedom  of  the  baronial  vassals,  and 
the  opulence  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 
But  the  historian*  pronounces  them 
the  "  sources  of  the  most  fatal  cor- 
ruption, their  origin  a  savage  fana- 
ticism, and  their  effects  analogous  to 
the  cause."  And  probably  the  phi- 
losopher will  sanction  his  opinion. 

But  we  must  now  leave  discussion 
with  so  competent  an  authority,  and 
give  some  fragments  of  those  stranj^e 
and  fearful  recollections  which  make 
French  democracy  still  a  wonder 
and  a  terror  to  the  world.  After  a 
long  and  eloquent  view  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  tlie  Revolution,  in 
which  he  attributes  to  an  inevitable 
chain  of  powerful  change,  much  of 
what  we  should  be  inclined  to  attri- 
bute to  the  gross  vices  of  all  ranks 
arising  from  the  habitual  hea;tless> 
ness  of  the  people,  doubly  sensuali- 
zed by  a  corrupt,  indolent,  and  su- 
perstitious worship,  he  dashes  oif 
with  a  bold  and  remarkably  graphic 
hand  the  chief  scenes  of  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy.  He  thus  gives  the 
picture  of  a  thwarted  faction,  making 
their  appeal  to  the  popular  passions 
for  the  recovery  of  their  power.  Of 
such  materials  is  patriotism  made. 
"The  Girondists,  chagrined  at  the 
loss  of  their  places  in  the  administra- 
tion, proceeded  to  the  most  ruinous 
excesses.  They  experienced  now  that 
cruel  necessity  to  which  all  who  seek 
to  rise  by  the  passions  of  the  people, 


*  See  Gibbon,  Chap.  61. 
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are  sooner  or  later  subjected,  tliat  of 
Bubmitting  to  the  vices,  and  allying 
tbemselves  with  the  brutality  of  the 
mob.  They  openly  associated  with, 
and  flattered  men  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing habits  and  disgusting  vulgarity, 
and  commenced  that  system  of  revo- 
lutionary equality  which  was  so  soon 
to  banish  politeness,  humanity,  and 
every  gentler  virtue,  from  French 
society.  They  resolved  to  rouse  the 
people  by  inflammatory  petitions  and 
narangaes,  and  hoped  to  intimidate 
the  Court  by  the  shew  of  popular 
resistance ;  a  dangerous  expedient, 
a.nd  which  in  the  end  proved  as  fatal 
to  themselves  as  to  the  power  against 
Tvhich  it  was  directed.  A  general  in- 
surrection, by  their  direction,  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Fauxbourgs ;  and  under 
pretence  of  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Tennis  Court  oath,  which 
ivas  approaching,  a  body  often  thou- 
sand men  was  organized  in  the 
Suarter  of  St  Antoine.  Thus,  while  the 
Loyalists  were  urging  the  approach 
of  the  European  powers,  the  patriots 
"were  rousing  the  insurrection  of  the 
people.  Both  produced  their  natu- 
ral effects,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
the  despotism  of  ifapoleon. 

**  The  agitators,  for  the  name  suits 
tredton  in  every  land,  now  forced 
their  nominal  petition,  but  their  real 
mandate,  on  the  Legislature.  At  the 
head  of  the  mob  of  the  vilest  comers 
of  Paris,  a  city  abounding  in  vileness, 
the  agitators  brought  their  petition 
to  the  gates  of  the  Assembly.  Its 
language  was  the  insolence  of  mob 
supremacy.  '  The  people  are  ready. 
They  are  prepared  to  have  recourse 
to  any  measures  to  put  in  force  the 
second  article  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
resistance  to  oppression.  Let  the 
small  minority  of  your  body  who  do 
not  participate  in  their  sentiments, 
deliver  the  earth  from  their  presence. 
Does  the  happiness  of  the  people 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  Sove- 
reign ?  Should  that  Sovereign  have 
any  other  law  than  the  wiil  of  the 
people  ?  The  people  are  determined, 
and  their  pleasure  outweighs  the 
wishes  of  crowned  heads.  They  are 
the  oak  of  the  forest ;  the  royal  sap- 
ling  must  bend  beneat/$  its  branches, 
AVe  complain  of  the  inactivity  of  our 
armies;  we  call  on  you  to  investigate 
the  causes ;  if  it  arises  from  the  exe- 
cutive power,  that  it  be  instantly 
annihilated.' 

YOU  ZXXIII.— KO.  ccix. 


'*  France  had  at  that  time  the  hap- 
piaess   of  possessing  a  Reformed 
Parliament;   a  glorious  depository 
of  the  condensed  virtues  of  the  na- 
tion ;  the  pure  detector  of  all  abuses, 
the    vigilant    extinguisher    of  the 
crimes  that  patriotism  pronounces 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  breast  of 
Kin^s,  and  the  faithful,  firm,  and  in- 
trepid champion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   The  populace  demanded  that 
their  petition  should  be  received. 
If  some  of  the  members  ventured  to 
think  that  it  was  foolish,  indecent, 
and  a  direct  and  daring  breach  of 
the  legislative  privileges,  they  were 
threatened  with  the  mob,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  House  was  instantly 
silent.    The  petitioners  now  made 
another  demand;  that  they  should 
have  the  honours  of  a  reception. 
The  intrepid  assembly  dared  not 
refuse,  the  debate  was  stopped,  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  the  rabble 
marched  through  the  chamber. 
"  A  motley  assemblage,  now  swell- 
ed to    30,000,   men,  women,    and 
children,  in  the  most  squalid  attire, 
immediately  passed    through  the 
hall,  uttering  furious  cries,  and  dis- 
playing  seditious  banners.     They 
were  headed  by  Santerre,  and  the 
Marquis  de  St  Huruques,  with  a 
drawn  sabre  in  his  hand.    Immense 
tablets  were  borne  aloft,  having  in- 
scribed on  them  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
others  carried  banners,  bearing  as 
inscriptions,  '  The  Constitution  or 
Death.'    <  Long  live  the  Sans  Cu- 
lottes !'   At  the  end  of  one  pike  was 
a  bleeding  heart,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  The  heart  of  the  Aristocracy.' 
Multitudes    of    men    and  women, 
striking  alternately  pikes  and  olive 
branches  above  their  heads,  danced 
round  those  frightful  emblems,  sing- 
iog  the  revolutionary  song  of  Ca 
Ira,     In  the  midst  of  those  furies 
dense  columns  of  insurgents  defiled, 
bearing  the  more  formidable  wea- 
pons of  fusils,  sabres,  and  daggers, 
raised  aloft  on  poles.    The  loud  ap- 
plause of  the  galleries,  the  cries  of 
the  mob,  the  deathlike  silence  of 
the  Assembly,  who  trembled  at  the 
sight  of  the  auxiliaries  whom  they 
had  invoked,  formed  a  scene  which 
exceeds  all  description.  The  passage 
of  the  procession  lasted  three  hours  1" 
After  this  display  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  deliberative  mob,  the  same 
legislators  proceeded  to  display  their 
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merits  to  tbe  King.   Mr  Alison  says, 
"  Never  did  he  appear  more  truly 

Eeat  tiban  on  that  trying  occasion.^' 
mis  XVI.  is  no  hero  of  ours;  he 
seems  to  have  been  bom  with  a  na- 
tural dulnesSy  which  neither  rank 
could  elevate  into  dignity,  nor  ne- 
cessity rouse  into  courage.  He  bore 
misfortune  as  he  would  have  borne 
success,  both  without  any  effort  of 
his  own.  His  characteristic  was 
apathy;  and  honest.  Innocent,  and 
injured!,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  it 
was  this  apathy  alone  which  at  once 
disqualified  him  for  difficulty,  and 
saved  him  from  shame,  doomed  him 
to  fall,  but  covered  his  fall  with  the 
semblanco  of  kingly  fortitude.  On 
thb  day,  one  of  the  furious  ruffians 
who  were  so  soon  to  exult  at  the 
sight  of  his  blood,  ordered  him  to 
put  on  the  red  cap.  This  insult, 
which  a  wise  Monarch  would  have 
felt  to  be  the  omen  of  his  undoing, 
and  a  brave  one  would  have  resent* 
ed  as  worse  than  death,  the  patient, 
and  we  must  add,  the  pusillanimous, 
Louis  suffered  to  pass ;  he  put  the 
emblem  of  massacre  on  his  head, 
and  with  it  came  out  to  be  gazed  at 
by  the  rabble.  Mr  Alison  records 
tne  anecdote  mentioned  by  Bour- 
rienne,  that  Napoleon,  who  had  wan- 
dered  from  his  Caff^  towards  the 
Tuileries,  could  not  repress  his 
surprise,  and  his  contemp^  when  he 
saw  majesty  thus  degraded.  "  The 
wretches!*'  said  the  young  artil- 
lery-man; *'  they  should  have  cut 
down  the  first  five  hundred  with 
gnme-shot,  and  the  rest  would  soon 
fly.*^  We  have  heard  it  said,  that 
he  added,  with  the  quick  insight  in- 
to consequences  which  belonged  to 
his  nature,  "  As  for  that- fellow 
with  the  red  cap,  it  is  all  over  with 
AtW  This  is  the  truth.  It  may  be 
a  painful  view  of  an  unfortunate 
King,  who  would  have  made  a  very 
respectable  member  of  private  so- 
ciety. But  history  has  other  duties, 
even  to  kioffs,  Uian-  those  of  pane- 
gyric ;  and  the  moral  of  their  deaths 
IS  useless,  where  we  are  mistaken  in 
the  priociples  of  their  lives. 

From  this  time,  the  Jacobins,  find- 
ing that  they  could  push  their  vic- 
tim off  the  throne,  and  had  already 
fully  degraded  him,  determined  that 
he  should  sit  as  King  no  longer. 
Thev  compelled  the  NationalAa- 
aembly  to  declare  that  '<  thecouatiy 


was  in  danger,"  a  proclamation  gi- 
ving full  sweep  to  popular  liceme, 
for,  with  the  patriot  of  the  streeta* 
his  **  country's  danger"  aupersedes 
every  thing,  and  entitles  him  to  rob> 
revolt,  and  assassinate,  with  an  ap- 
proving conscience. 

The  theatrical  arts,  which  the 
French  love,  even  in  murder,  were 
now  practised  with  perpetual  acti- 
vity. MinuU  awM  were  fired  to 
prevent  them  rrom  forgeUing  that 
their  country  was  **  in  danger,"  or 
probably  on  its  bier ;  and  the  rd>ble 
were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
fierce  foUy,  by  parades  of  half- 
naked  heroes,  the  fabrication  of 
Sikes,  the  distribution  of  sabres, 
esperate  falsehoods  in  the  shape  of 
government  news  from  the  armies, 
ideous  reports  of  conn>iraciea  in 
the  jails  affainst  naUonal  ubertr,and 
speeches  in  the  Palais  Royal,  full 
of  every  abomination  that  cooldbe 
engendered  in  hearts  hot  with  enmi- 
ty against  God  or  man.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  all  feelings  of  justice  to  see 
with  what  summary  vengeance  the 
machinations  of  the  patriot  lead- 
ers, the  Girondists,  were  visited  on 
themselves.  These  men  were  the 
lAberdU  of  France,  chiefly  men  of 
education,  of  competence,  of  a  cer- 
tain rank  in  societjr,  profesaing  re- 
spect for  the  principles  of  the  mo- 
narchy, tempered  our  by  an  honest 
desire  to  see  itdearea  of  thoae  spots 
which  impeded  its  shining  in  full 
beneficence  on  the  people.  Perish 
the  names  of  the  hypocrites;  down 
in  the  dust  and  blmra  of  their  dis- 
honoured graves  be  the  memory  of 
the  specious  villmns,  who,  with  ho- 
nour on  their  lips,  had  treason  in 
their  hearts;  who,  despisinff  the  po- 

gulace  as  the  dust  under  &eir  feet, 
^vished  perpetual  panegyric  on 
their  ignorance,  crucItF,  and  vice; 
who,  thinking  only  of  their  own 
guilty  cravings  for  power,  were  ut- 
terly  r^[ardless  of  .tiie  price,  the 
host  of  evils  which  they  let  loose  ob 
their  country  to  ^oneer  th^  war; 
but  still  went*  on  stimulating  folly 
into  ru[e,  inflaming  the  passions  of 
the  rabble  by  satanic  falsehoods  to 
Satanic  wickedness;  and  contem- 
plated with  a  cool  eye  the  lonff  vista 
of  burning  and  slaughter,  the  ludeous 
array  of  voluntary  and  groundlesi 
atrocities  that  were  to  line  the  war 
for  their  procession  to  so  trivki  ana 
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temponury  a  power  as  the  clerkahiiM 
and  secreifyhipeof  the  Miniatiy  of 
Fmee.  Thof  all  h)id  that  moment  of 
bitter  power,  and  io  the  next  moment 
were  flungunder  the  feet  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  trampled  out  of  the  world. 
It  is  now  the  custom  to  charee  the 
crimes  which  especiallj  blackened 
the  history  of  the  Revolution  in 
1793,  on  the  Allied  proclamations. 
But  Jacobinism  must  answer  for  Its 
own  sms.  The  language  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  manifesto  was  the 
luurusge  which  every  man  of  honour 
in  Europe  would  have  used  at  the 
time,  and  which  is  as  much  the  lan- 
guage of  honour  at  this  hour.    Let 
OS  look  into  this  calumniated  docu- 
meat.   It  dedared  that  <*  those  who 
bad  usurped  tlie  reins  of  ffovem- 
mentin  France,  had  tramplea  the  so- 
cial order,  and  overturned  the  legi- 
timate government;  had  committed 
outrages  on  the  King  and  Queen ; 
and  Bad,  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
iavaded  the  rights  of  the  German 
Prinees  fai  Alsaee  and  Lorraine,  and 
declared  war  unnecessarily  against 
the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia." 
Ererf  syllable  of  this  was  undenia- 
bly true.    It  declared,  that,  '*  in  con- 
sequence,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had 
taken  up  arms  to  stop  the  anarchv 
that  nrevidled  in  France,  to  check 
the  aiangers  which  threatened  the 
throne  and  tiie  altar,  to  give  liberty 
to  the  King,  and  restore  him  to  the 
legitimate  authority  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived,  but  without  aim  in- 
taUiim  whatever  of  vndividuaf  ag^ 
grandizement :   that    the    National 
('uarde  would  be  held  responsible 
for  the  maintenaoce  of  order  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Allied  forces,  and 
that  those  who  dared  to  resist,  must 
expect  sll  the  rigour  of  military  exe- 
cution."    And  what  other  lai^age 
could  be  used,  when  the  purpose 
was  to  suppress  a  furious  succession 
^^  rabble  outrages;  to  restrain  ajjo- 
pwfece  already  guilty  of  the  most 
areadful  violences,  and  in  a  state  of 
dhtet  rebellion  against  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  Government  in  their 
country.    What  must  have  been  the 
language  of  their  own  Monarch  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  but  death  to 
|h08e  who  persisted  in  rebellion  ? 
^  what  is  tne  universal  language  of 
authority  to  rebels  in  arms  ?    The 
Allica  were  the  troops  of  the  Go- 
vernment^ In  aU  true  meanings  of 


the  word,*  andaetingnot  agahist  the 
defenders  of  an  enemy's  territory, 
but  against  the  outlaws  of  a  terri* 
tory  against  which  they  disclaimed 
all  views  of  conquest,  and  nrhich 
they  came  to  protect  and  restore. 

**  Finally,  it  warned  the  National 
Assembly,   the    Municipality  and 
city  of  Paris,  that  if  they  did  not 
forthwith  liberate  the  King,  and  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance*  they  should 
be  held  personally  respondble,  and 
answer  with  their  heads  for  theur 
disobedience ;  and  that  if  the  Palace 
were  forced,  or  the  slightest. insult 
offered  to  the  Royal  Family,  an  ex* 
emplary  and  memorable  punishment 
riiould  be  inflicted,  bv  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  ci^  of  Paris."    The 
last  sentence  of  this  proclamation  is 
the  only  one  to  which  we  should 
object ;  because  no  man  should  use 
that  as  a  menace,  which  he  is  not  de» 
termined  to  execute  as  a  (act;  and 
the  intention  of  the  Allies  could 
not  have  been  to  effect  a  destruction 
which  must  involve  so  heavy  a  aa* 
tional  calamity,  and  the  fortunes  of 
so  many  innocent  and  loyal  people. 
But  what  would  be  the  language  of 
an  ofiicer  commanding  a  siege  to  the 
Governor  of  a  fortress  who  waa 
about  to  hang  up  his  prisoners? 
And  wliat  strength  of  menace  would 
not  be  justified  by  the  knowledge 
that  an  Allied  King,  with  his  family, 
and  his  chief  nobility,  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  horde  or  savages,  cla- 
mouring hour  by  hour  for  thefar 
blood  ?    Or  what  would  deservedly 
be  thought  of  the  sincerity  or  the 
feelings  of  those  who  came  expressly 
to  rescue  the  King  of  France  from 
his  cruel  captivity,  if  they  made  it  a 
matter  of  simple  remonstrance,  or 
delicate   suggestion;   diplomathsed 
on  revolt,  and  insinuated  the  error 
of  regidde  ? 

Of^tbe  truth  and  justice  of  this 
document  there  can  be  no  question. 
Its  policy  is  anotiier  view ;  so  far  as 

Eolicy  consists  in  attaining  an  object 
y  all  means.  In  this  humilirang 
sense  of  the  word.  It  might  have 
been  more  politic  to  compliment  the 
Assembly  on  their  firmness,  the  Ja- 
cobins on  tiieir  virtue,  and  the  popu- 
lace on  their  temper.  The  Allied 
army  might  have  declared  itself  the 
rectifier  of  abuses,  the  restorer  of 
rights,  and  the  general  dispenser  of 
pnvileges  to  every  rank  of  society; 
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and  when  it  had  once  planted  3t« 
foot  on  the  neck  of  France,  spoiled 
and  slaughtered  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal programme.  For  this  was  the 
policy 'of  France  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, this  was  the  policy  of  Napo- 
leon, and  this  will  be  the  policy  of 
all  who  think  that  deception  is  the 
great  art  of  success,  and  negotiate  in 
the  baseness  of  the  human  heart 

In  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ttfter  the 
event,  this  proclamation  has  been 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  that  military 
outbreak  which  so  suddenly  swept 
away  all  invasion.  But  the  fact  is 
against  the  theory.    The  first  im- 

Sression  was  fear ;  the  populace,  the 
acobins,  and  the  Assembly,  were 
equally  terrified;  they  found  that  they 
had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  ruin, 
and  were  all  busy  in  looking  about 
for  the  way  to  recede.  If  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  had  been  animated  by 
the  manly  feelings  of  his  proclama^ 
tion,  he  would  have  marched  to  the 
capital  without  firing  a  shot,  or  his 
only  volley  would  have  been  over 
the  grave  of  democracy.  But  his 
sword  was  feeble,  where  his  pen  was 
the  pen  of  truth  and  honour;  the 
policy  which  he  justly  disclaimed  in 
his  language  was  soon  suffered  to 
guide  his  councils;  he  began  to  traffic 
with  his  great  cause,  to  linger  for 
the  effect  of  his  menaces  until  they 
became  impotent,  and  shrink  from 
hurting  the  feelings  of  the  rabble 
until  they  were  turned  into  con- 
tempt. Thus  diplomatizing  when 
he  should  have  marched,  and  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Prussian  Cabi- 
net, when  every  step  should  have 
been  pressing  to  the  Tuileries,  he 
intrigued  himself  across  the  bor- 
der, remained  there  only  long 
enough  to  shew  that  he  was  utterly 
incapable  of  command;  a  diplo- 
matist to  the  lastj  negotiated  for  the 
escape  of  his  army ;  and  with  a  force 
which  still  might  have  walked  over 
all  the  levies  of  republicanism,  hid 
his  politic  head  in  Prussia,  and  left 
the  unhappy  monarch  to  the  grave. 
The  Liberals  triumphed,  but  they 
were  to  taste  of  speedy  vengeance. 
Their  desires  were  limited  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  French  House  of 
Commons.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
King  must  be  first  a  slave  or  a  corpse. 
But  patriotism  has  objects  too  illus- 
trious to  waste  its  eyes  on  the  cala- 
mities of  individuals.    The  Giron- 


dists avowed  their  intention  of  esta- 
blishing the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  in  full  dominion.  Their 
personal  object,  almost  equally 
avowed,  was  to  climb  by  that  legisla- 
ture inio  place;  but  a  new  antago- 
nist now  started  up  between  them 
and  ambition.  Feaeraliam,  llie  fu- 
rious championship  of  the  Sections, 
the  patriotism  of  the  hovels  of  Paris, 
sprung  forward  with  the  pike  and 
the  red  cap.  The  once  obscure 
names  of  Danton,  Robespierre,  and 
Marat,  the  triple- headed  monster 
that  kept  the  gates  of  the  Demoovlic 
Hell,  were  instantly  names  of  power. 
The  Vei^iauds  and  Guidots,  the 
men  of  polished  periods  and  well- 
bred  treason,  the  Judasea  who  be- 
trayed with  a  kiss,  were  flung  aside 
to  groan  over  their  own  treachery, 
and  perish  abhorred  of  mankind ; 
and  the  work  was  given  into  hands 
that  scorned  disguise  when  the  busi- 
ness was  biood,  followed  their  career 
through  all  its  gradadona  of  torture, 
scoffing  and  busphemy,  and  finally 
achieved  an  act  of  ostentatious  an^ 
triumphant  crime,  for  which  the 
double  devastation  of  the  country, 
and  the  gore  of  its  millions,  scattered 
over  every  soil  of  Europe,  may  not 
have  yet  atoned. 

<*  At  length  at  midnigbt^  on  the 
9th  of  August,  a  cannon  was  fired, 
the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  g^n^rale 
beat  in  every  quarter  of  Paris.  The 
survivors  of  the  bloody  catastrophe 
which  was  about  to  commence  have 
pourtrayed  in  the  strongest  colours 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night, 
when  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe 
began  to  fall.  The  incessant  dang 
of  the  tocsin,  the  rolling  of  the 
drums,  the  rattling  of  artillery  and 
ammunition  waggons  along  the 
streets,  the  cries  of  the  insurgents, 
the  march  of  columns,  rang  in  their 
ears  long  after,  and  haunted  their 
minds  ^en  in  the  midst  of  festivity 
and  rejoicing.  The  club  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, that  of  the  Cordeliera,  and 
the  Section  of  Quinze  Vingt,  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St  Antoine,  were  the 
three  centres  of  the  insurrection. 
The  most  formidable  forces  were 
assembled  at  the  club  of  the  Cor- 
deliers. The  Marseillois  yvere  there, 
and  the  vigour  of  Danton  gave 
energy  to  all  their  proceedings.  '  It 
is  time,'  said  he,  '  to  appeal  to  the 
lavirs  and  lei^ielatora^thQ  laws  have 
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made  no  provision  for  bucIi  offences  upon  the  rabble,  and  mistaken  the 

— the  legislators  are  the  accomplices  mob  for  the  nation.   The  murderers 

of  the' criminals.    Already  have  they  in  the  streets  had  only  to  declare 

acquitted  /^a  Fayette!    To  absolve  their  will.    The  National  Assembly 

that  traitor,  is  to  deliver  us  to  him,  sat  there,  with  their  liberal  presi- 

Xo  the  enemies  of  France,  to  the  san-  dent  Vergniaud,  only  to  register  it. 

Sutnary  vengeance  of  the  Allied  Trembling  for  their  lives,  and  not 
Inga.  This  very  night  the  perfi-  daring  to  make  the  slightest  attempt 
dious  Louis  has  chosen  to  deliver  to  protect  even  Uiemselves,  much 
to  carnage  and  conflagration  the  ca-  less  to  retrieve  the  disorders  of  the 
pital,  which  he  is  prejuired  to  quit  time,  they  sat  from  hour  to  hour,  tho 
m  the  moment  of  its  ruin.  To  arms  I  puppets  of  representation. 
to  arms !  no  other  chance  of  escape  In  this  emergency,  where  all  was 
is  left  to  us.'  The  insurgents,  and  cowardice  that  was  not  frenzy,  and 
especially  the  Marseillois,  impatient-  the  boasted  dignity  of  the  French 
ly  called  for  the  signal  to  march,  and  Parliament  had  evaporated  into  the 
the  cannon  of  all  the  Sections  began  alternate  fright  and  fawning  of  a 
to  roll  towards  the  centre  of  the  beaten  hound,  one  character  alone 
city." — ^VoL  I.  p.  324.  threw  a  ray  of  honour  across  the 
AgaAst  this  furious  force  the  in-  whole  terrible  history-piece  of  base- 
fatuated  Court  had  made  but  slight  ness  and  crime,  the  Queen.  This 
and  hurried  preparation.  The  fatal  high-minded  woman,  worthy  of  the 
policy  of  soothing  down  rebellion  Imperial  blood,  strove  successively 
had  beguiled  the  weak  Kinff  to  send  to  recall  the  fidelity  of  the  French 
away  the  greater  portion  of  the  Swiss,  troops,  and  create  the  sense  of  cou- 
the  only  troops  who  were  not  rotten  rage  in  her  feeble  husband.  In  their 
to  the  core  with  republican  gold  and  review  of  the  National  Guard  in  the 
brandy.  These  were  times  when  gardens  of  the  Palace,she1iarangued, 
villainy  was  brought  to  the  surface  she  adjured  them  by  every  principle 
by  every  roll  of  the  popular  wave,  of  soldiership,  to  remain  firm  to  their 
The  household  troops,  sworn  tenfold  duty  on  that  eventful  day. 
to  live  and  die  for  their  Sovereign,  The  King  returned  pale  and  de- 
were  marked  by  pre-eminent  treach-  pressed.  The  Queen  displayed  the 
ery.  **  The  forces  on  the  royal  side,"  ancient  spirit  of  her  race.  ''  Every 
we  are  told,  *'  were  numerous,  but  thing  which  you  hold  most  dear," 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  a  said  she,  to  the  grenadiers  of  the 
great  proportion  of  them.  And  the  Guard,  "  your  homes,  your  wives, 
gendarmerie  a  cheval,  a  most  im-  your  children,  depend  on  our  exist- 
portant  force  in  civil  conflicts,  soon  ence — to-day  our  cause  is  that  of  the 
gave  a  fatal  example  of  disaffection,  people."  The  Queen  had  pressed 
by  deserting  in  a  body  to  the  enemy,  the  King  to  put  on  a  shirt  of  mail. 
This  important  corps  was  chiefly  probably  with  the  intention  of  placing 
composed  of  the  former  French  him  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  He 
guards,  who  had  thus  the  infamy  refused,  and  answered  her  with  a 
twice,  in  the  same  convulsions,  of  speech  worthy  of  a  hero  of  the  stage, 
betraying  at  once  their  Sovereign  "  No,  in  the  day  of  battle  the  King 
and  their  oaths."  should  be  clothed  like  the  meanest 
But  what  did  the  purified  legisla-  of  his  followers."  The  speech  was 
ture  do  on  this  occasion  ?  They  vin-  all — as  is  the  custom  of  the  country. 
dicated  the  majesty  of  representa-  He  sought  no  day  of  battle,  but  fled 
tion  by  the  most  immediate  subser-  from  the  hazard,  and  lived  to  waste 
viency  to  the  will  of  the  rabble,  upon  the  scaffold  the  blood  which 
They  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  de-  he  might  have  proudly  shed  for  the 
termination  to  overturn  the  throne ;  throne. 

but  they  received  the  law  on  that  The  tumults  thickened,  and  Rce- 

subject  from  the  host  of  miscreants  derer,  hurrying  back  to  the  unhap* 

in  the  streets,  and  they  prepared  for  py  and  silent  council,  poorly  and 

the  overthrow  accordingly.    During  traitorously  advised  an  escape  to 

the  tumult,  they  had  assembled,  as  if  the  safeguard  of  the  Assembly.  The 

for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  eternal  Queen  nobly  spurned  at  the  idea  of 

lesson  of  the  utter  incompetence  of  stooping  to  the  protection  of  slaves 

a  house  which  has  built  its  strength  and  traitors.    "  I  would  rather,"  ex- 
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claimed  the, "  be  nailed  to  the  walla  but  the  officer  who  bore  it  waa  maa- 

(^  the  Palace  than  leave  It."    She  aacred  on  the  road.    As  the  firing 

tlow  made  a  last,  bitter  appeal  to  grew  louder,  the  consternation  ia- 

ihe  Kinff ;  putting  a  pistol  into  his  creased,  and  many  deputies  rose  to 

hand,  Bne  said,  *'  Come,  sir,  this  escape ;  but  others  exclaimed, '  No, 

is  the  moment  to  shew  yourself.'*  this  is  our  post'    The  people  in  the 

The  Kittff  sat  still  and  did  nothing,  galleries  drowned  the  spoBkers  by 

At  length,  on  Rosderer's  suggestion,  their  cries,  and  soon  the  loud  shouts, 

that  if  they  remained  there,  it  must  '  Yictoire,  vlctoire,  lea  Suisses  sont 

be  to  be  massacred,  he  moved —  vaincus,'  announced  that  the  fate  of 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  *'  there  Is  the  monarchy  was  decided." 

nothing  to  be  done  here."  One  of  the  sophisms  of  the  Re* 

The  Assembly,  headed  by  this  man  publican  day,  and  one  of  the  so- 
of  words,  Vergniaud, received  the  un-  phisms  of  our  own  time.  Is,  that  the 
done  Monarch  with  a  hi^hflown  pro-  **  march  of  Revolution  "  is  irresis- 
mise,  to  **  die  in  his  derence."  0ut  tible.  That  something  little  abort  of 
while  he  sat  under  their  ominous  a  work  of  destiny  is  set  in  act  when- 
protection,  the  attack  on  the  Tuil-  ever  a  popular  impulse  is  given,  and 
eries  had  begun.  Imagination  perhaps  that  in  such  cases  courage  has  no- 
has  never  conceived  more  anxious  thing  to  do  but  to  make  its  escape, 
tnoments  than  those  of  the  Royal  Fa-  and  wisdom  nothing  to  do  but  to 
milv,  while  the  roar  of  the  cannon  make  common  cause  with  folly, 
and  musketry  told  them  that  their  This  was  the  Ca  Ira  of  9S.  We 
palace  was  ransacked,  their  friends  have  the  same  burden  of  the  sOng  at 
perishing,  and  their  throne  extin-  this  hour.  Every  partisan  of  the 
guished.  If  there  could  be  an  in-  wildest  measures,  ofthe  wildest  mis- 
crease  to  this  miserv,  It  must  have  chief,  supports  them  on  the  ground 
been  in  the  knowledge  that  the  fatal  that  the  cause  of  mischief  is  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  was  chiefly  course  of  fate.  But  one  of  the  vt- 
owing  to  the  flight  ot  the  King.  The  lues  of  Mr  Alison's  important  work 
Swiss,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pa-  is  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
lace,  had  fought  gallantly  and  sue-  marks  the  epochs  at  which  the  ruio 
cessfully  in  the  neginning  of  the  mieht  have  been  totally  arrested, 
atruggle.  But  on  its  being  told  that  and  the  righto  of  the  nation  avenged, 
the  King  had  left  the  Palace,  the  by  the  slightest  exertion  of  intelli- 
outcry  rose,  "  For  what  are  we  fight-  gence  ana  fortitude, 
ing?  The  King  has  deserted  us !"  ^  The  10th  of  August  waa  the  last 
Some,  In  indignation,  threw  down  occasion  in  which  the  meana  of  sa- 
their  arms;  others  in  a  belief  that  vlng  France  were  placed  In  the  hands 
orders  had  arrived  to  desist  The  of  Uie  King;  and  there  can  be  little 
troops,  without  orders,  and  disgusted  doubt,  that  nad  he  possessed  a  firmer 
by  the  retreat  of  the  nobles  and  gen-  character,  he  might  have  accomplish- 
tlemen,  who  had  hitherto  continued  ed  the  task.  The  great  bulk  of  the  na- 
firlng  from  the  Palace  window8,now  tion  was  disgusted  with  the  excesses 
retreatedwithin  the  gates.  They  were  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  outrage  of 
Instantly  ruined.  the  20th  of  June  (the  day  of  the  red 

'*  It  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  cap)  had  excited  a  universal  feel- 
massacre.  The  enraged  multitude  ing  of  horror.  If  he  had  acted  with 
broke  Into  the  Palace,  and  put  to  vigour  on  that  trying  occasion,  re- 
death  every  one  found  in  it  The  pelled  force  by  force,  and  seized  the 
fugitives,  pursued  into  the  gardens  first  memento  of  victory  to  proclaim 
orthe  Tufleries  by  the  pikemen  of  as  enemies  the  Jacobins  and  Gi- 
the  Fauxbourgs,  were  unmercifully  rondlsto  who  had  a  hundred  time* 
put  to  death,  under  the  trees,  amid  violated  the  constitution ;  if  he  had 
the  fountains^  and  at  the  foot  of  the  dissolved  the  Assembly,  closed  tbe 
"**JHS/un  clubs,  and  arrested  the  leaders  of 

«  While  these  terrible  scenes  were  the  revolt,  that  day  would  have  re- 
going  forward,  the  Assembly  was  in  established  the  royal  authority." 
the  most  violent  agitotion.  At  the  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt 
first  discharge  of  musketry,  the  King  in  the  mind  of  any  man  capable  of 
declared  that  he  had  forbid  the  troops  understanding  the  lessons  ofhistorr. 
tofire,  and  signed  an  order  to  the  The  King  of  Prance  had  not  nerel/ 
a^viis  Guards  to  atop  the  combat;  this  opportunity,  but  a  dozen  oppor- 
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tunideBf  in  any  one  of  which  a  man 
of  co0iinon sense  and  common  vigour 
would  have  blown  the  Revolution 
into  the  air. 

The  proof  of  this  was  ^iven  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  this  ver v  mul- 
tituoe  a  few  years  after  by  Bonap 

Sarte;  at  a  time  when  they  were 
ushed  with  victory,  in  the  habit  of 
disposing  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
oraanized  into  almost  regular  bat«. 
taHons.  The  Directory  committed 
their  cause  to  a  daring  little  man, 
who  disdained  to  tamper  with  street 
rebellion,  opened  a  few  guns  on 
them,  and  aJlajring  their  legislative 
propensities  with  grape- shot,  drove 
them  within  cellars  and  stalls,  never 
to  appear  a^in  until  they  came 
shoutmg  in  his  train,  and  licking  the 
dust  at  his  footstool.  Such  would 
have  been  the  true  wav  to  treat  the 
Jacobinism  of  98.  Such  will  be  the 
true  way  to  treat  it  at  our  interval 
of  forty  years,  and  such  will  be  the 
true  way  as  long  as  rabble /apine 
dares  to  perplex  the  order 'of  the 
State.  Political  Unions,  Birming- 
ham mob-parliaments,  Repealers, 
debating  vomnteers,  the  whole  Jac- 
querie and  jargon  of  plunder  and  re- 
Sicide,  the  paraders  of  tricoloured 
aga,  the  annual  parliament  and 
universal  suffrage  faction,  must  be 
dealt  with,  not  by  sufferance,  but  by 
law,  seized  on  their  first  motion,  put 
into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  con« 
signed,  under  the  verdict  of  twelve 
honest  men,  to  that  exile  from  which 
they  shall  never  return.  Authority 
has  been  too  supine  among  us.  We 
have  seen  the  King  hunted  with 
hissings  and  groans  through  the 
streets,  until  It  became  almost  a 
merit  with  the  first  half-mad,  half- 
drunken  rufiian  that  could  reach  his 
person,  to  attempt  his  murder.^  We 
have  seen,  with  scarcely  less  indie- 
nation,  Wellington,  the  military  light 
of  the  land,  the  first  living  name  of 
Europe,  put  in  danger  of  nis  life  in 
the  most  public  streets  of  London, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  own  un- 
rividled  victory.  Where  were  our 
Magistrates  when  those  things  were 
done?  And  what  were  our  Privy 
Councils  and  great  ofilicial  protec- 
tors of  Uie  state  doing  when  the  ruf- 
fians who  perpetrated  these  ^oss 
and  dangerous  outrages  on  majesty 
were  rambling  loose  about  the  me- 
tropolis, and  boasting  of  what  they 
had  done  ?  And  where  is  the  autho- 


rity that  still  suffers  designs  to  be 
avowed  to  which  that  boasting  was 
innocent?  If  our  public  men  have 
still  to  learn  the  ruin  that  follows 
submission  to  the  multitude,  let  Uiem 
read  the  facts  of  the  history  before 
us,  if  they  would  draw  the  conclu- 
sions of  national  safety  and  per- 
sonal honour,  let  them  listen  to  the 
reasonings  of  its  intelligent  and 
manly  writer. 

The  Parisian  parliament,  made  by 
the  mob,  flattering  the  mob,  and,  of 
course,  the  mere  tool  of  the  mob, 
was  the  mere  echo  of  the  street  out- 
cry on  this  occasion.  Vergniaud  and 
the  House  had  sworn,  like  the  sena- 
tors of  one  of  their  own  melodrames, 
to  «  perish  for  their  King."  Their 
conduct  from  that  hour  was  a  mix- 
ture of  affectation  and  beggary,  the 
pomp  of  political  coxcombry,  and 
the  nakedness  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  crouching  pusillanimity.  While 
those  theatric  phrases  were  still  on 
their  lips,  their  masters  in  the  street 
commanded  them  to  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Monarchy.  The  Municipality,  the 
self-elected  sovereigns  of  Paris  and 
of  France,  ordered  the  National  As- 
sembly to  register  an  act  nullifying 
the  throne.  The  mandate  was  ac- 
cepted. "  Yielding  to  necessity,** 
as  Mr  Alison  tells,  *'  but  a  necessity 
which  they  had  made  for  themselves, 
and  which  could  have  been  a  yoke 
only  on  the  profligate  and  the  vile," 
the  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of 
Verfirniaudl  passed  a  decree,  sus- 
pending the  King,  and  dismissing 
the  Ministers.  They  had  now  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  faithless- 
ness ;  they  were  next  to  exhibit  the 
depths  of  their  pusillanimitv.  The 
Municipality  unhesitatingly  demand- 
ed that  the  National  Assemblv,  ha- 
ving done  all  the  mischief  of  which  it 
was  capable,  should  now  dve  place 
to  a  more  rapid  minister  of  evil,  and 
declare  itself  extinct  I  The  National 
Assembly  bowed  its  head,  received 
the  order  with  the  due  veneration, 
put  the  bow-string  round  its  neck, 
and  passed  a  decree  for  the  imme- 
diate calling  of  a  National  Convention* 

The  following  observations  are  of 
incomparable  Importance  in  our 
troubled  time.  "  It  is  the  middling 
ranks  who  organize  the  first  resis- 
tance to  Government,  because  it  is 
their  influence  only  which  can  with- 
stand the  shock  of  established  powerr 
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They  accordiogly  are  at  the  head  of  tues.  By  exciting  the  fury  of  public 
the  first  revolutionary  movement,  resentment  against  the  Church,  it 
But  the  passions  which  have  been  created  a  fatalschism  between  pub- 
awakened,  the  hopes  that  have  been  lie  activity  and  private  virtue,  sapped 
excited,  the  disorder  which  has  been  the  foundations  of  domestic  happi- 
produced  in  their  struggle,  lay  the  ness,  by  introducing  infidelity  and 
foundation  of  a  new  and  more  ter-  doubt  into  private  life,  and  over- 
rible  convulsion  against  the  rule  whelmed  the  land  with  a  flood  of 
which  they  have  established.  Every  licentiousness,  by  removing  the 
species  of  authority  appears  odious  counterpoise  created  by  religion  to 
to  men  who  have  tasted  of  the  li«  the  force  of  the  passions.  A^es 
cense  and  excitation  of  a  revolution,  must  elapse,  and  possibly  a  new  Re- 
The  new  government  speedily  be-  volution  be  undergone,  before  the 
comes  as  unpopular  as  the  one  license  given  to  the  passions  can  be 
which  has  been  overthrown;  the  am-  checked,  or  the  general  dissolution 
bition  of  the  lower  orders  aims  at  of  manners  be  prevented.*  These 
establishing  themselves  in  the  situa-  consequences  were  as  unnecessary  as 
tion  in  which  a  successful  effort  has  they  are  deplorable.  ^  There  was  no 
placed  the  middling.  A  more  terrible  necessity  for  the  spoliation,  because, 
struggle  awaits  tiiem  than  that  which  if  the  exigencies  of  the  Exchequer 
they  have  just  concluded  with  ar«  required  an  immediate  supply,  it 
bitrary  power, — a  struggle  with  su-  should  have  been  raised  by  a  ge- 
perior  numbers,  stronger  passions,  neral  contribution  of  all  classes  of 
more  unbridled  ambition;  with  those  the  State,  not  made  good  bjf  the  </f- 
whom  moneyed  fear  has  deprived  of  struction  of  one.  There  wab  no  mo- 
employment,  revolutionary  innova-  deration  in  the  mode  in  which  it 
tion  filled  with  hope,  inexorable  was  effected;  because,  even  sup- 
necessity  impelled  to  exertion.  The  posing  tlie  measure  unavoidable,  it 
natural  result  is  the  fiinging  of  the  should  have  been  carried  into  effect 
middle  classes  into  the  graves  of  the  without  injuring  the  rights  of  the 
higher;  the  perpetual  contest  of  vil-  present  incumbents.  It  ill  became 
lainy  with  villainy ;  the  general  a  people  insurgent  against  th^  op- 
bankruptcy  of  honour,  integrity,  and  pression  of  their  government,  10 
public  confidence ;  the  extmction  of  commence  their  reign  by  an  act  of 
religioninfanaticism  or  atheism;  and  injustice  greater  than  any  of  which 
the  tall  of  freedom  under  the  gene-  they  complained." 
ral  dissolution  of  society,  the  con-  The  great  moral  of  the  Revolu- 
quest  of  an  invader,  or  the  despotic  tion  is  the  tendency  of  public  crime 
power  of  usurpation."  to  deepen  perpetually.   Contrary  to 

In     marking    the    progress    of  the  physical  law,  the  gravitation  per- 

crime,  the  first  and  chief  source  of  petually  increases  as  we  approach 

all  the  guilt  and  errors  of  the  Revo-  the  centre ;  every  plunge  is  of  more 

lution  is  stated,  and  truly  stated,  to  sullen  darkness,  and  more  inextri- 

be  that  first  and  favourite  object  of  cable  return, 
popular  rapine,  the  Church.  **  From  the  commencement  of  the 

"  The  capital  error  of  the  people  contest,  each  successive  class  that 
consisted  in  the  confiscation  of  the  had  rained  the  ascendency  in  France, 
property  of  the  Church.  This  first  had  been  more  violent  and  more  ty- 
flagrant  act  of  injustice  produced  rannicaJ  than  that  which  preceded 
conseauences  the  most  aisastrous  it.  The  convocation  of  the  States- 
upon  DOth  the  proeress  of  the  Re-  General,  and  the  oath  in  the  Tenois 
volution  and  the  direction  of  the  Court,  were  the  strugelea  of  the  na- 
public  mind.  By  arraying  the  cause  tion  against  the  privileged  classes ; 
of  freedom  against  that  of  religion,  the  14th  of  July,  and  the  capture  of 
it  separated  tne  two  mighty  powers  the  Bastile,  the  insurrection  of  the 
which  move  mankind,  and  whose  middling  class  against  the  Govern- 
combined  strength,  in  former  ages,  ment;  the  10th  of  August,  the  re- 
had  established  the  fabric  of  civil  volt  of  the  populace  against  the  mid- 
liberty  on  the  basis  of  private  vir-  dling  class  and  the  constitutional 


•  Every  third  c\\M  in  Paris  is  a  bastard  I  a^d  one-Aff{^of  the  poor  die  in  hospitals 
—DupiN,  Force  Commermk,  p.  99. 
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throne.  The  leaden  of  the  National 
Assembly  were,  in  great  part,  actu- 
ated by  the  purest  motives,  and  their 
measures  chiefly  blameable  for  the 
precipitance  which  sprang  from  in« 
experienced  philanthromr ;"  (In  this 
we  think  otherwise.  The  T^ational 
Assemby  were  a  set  of  Atheists  and 
profligates,  whose  measures  would 
have  oeen  beyond  the  pale  of  for- 
giveness, but  for  the  crimson  atro- 
cities of  their  successors ;  and  whose 
memory  deserves  no  farther  men- 
tion than  such  as  belongs  to  a  mis- 
cellany of  coxcombs  and  scoundrels;) 
«  the  measures  of  the  Convention, 
tlnmd  by  the  ferocity  of  popular 
ambition,  and  the  increasing  turbu- 
lence of  excited  talent;  the  rule 
of  the  Jacobins,  signalized  by  the 
energy  of  unshackled  guilt,  and 
stained  by  the  cruelty  oT  emanci- 
pated slaves." 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  or  of 
higher  political  import  than  the  fol- 
lowing vij^orous  reflections  :^"  It  is 
a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
great  body  of  mankind  are  capable 
of  judging  correctly  on  public  af- 
fairs. Ifo  man,  in  any  rank,  ever 
found  a  tenth  part  of  his  acquaint- 
ance fitted  for  such  a  task.  If  the 
opinions  of  most  men  on  the  great 
queations  which  divide  society  are 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  rest 
on  the  most  flimsy  foundations;  early 
prejudices,  personal  animosity,  pri- 
vate interest^  constitute  the  secret 
springs  from  which  the  opinions 
flovr  which  ultimately  regulate  their 
conduct.  Truth,  indeed,  is  in  the  end 
triumphant;  but  it  becomes  predo- 
minant only  on  the  decay  or  inte- 
rest, the  experience  of  suffering,  or 
the  extinction  of  passion.  These  con- 
siderations furnish  the  eternal  and 
unanswerable  objection  to  democra- 
tical  institutions.  Wherever  Go- 
vernments are  directly  exposed  to 
their  control,  they  are  governed,  du- 
ring periods  of  tranquillity,  by  the 
cabals  of  interest ;  during  moments 
of  turbulence,  by  the  storms  of  pas- 
sion. America,  at  present,  exhibits 
an  example  of  the  former ;  France, 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  an  instance 
of  the  latter. 

**  Those  who  refer  to  the  original 
equality  and  common  rights  of  man- 
kind, would  do  well  to  shew  that 
men  are  equal  in  abilities  as  well  as 
io  birth;  that  society  could  exist 


with  the  multitude  really  judging 
for  themselves  on  public  affairs ;  that 
the  most  complicated  subject  of  hu- 
man study,  that  in  which  the  greatest 
range  of  information  is  involved,  and 
the  coolest  judgment  required,  can 
be  adequately  mastered  by  those 
who  are  disqualified  by  nature  from 
the  power  of  thought,  disabled  by 
labour  from  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
exposed  by  situation  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  interest ;  that  the  multitude, 
when  exercising  their  rights,  are 
not  following  despotic  leaders  of 
their  own  creation  ;  and  that  a  de- 
mocracy is  not,  in  Aristotle's  words, 
an  aristocracy  of  orators,  sometimes 
interrupted  by  the  despotism  of  a 
single  orator." 

All  this  is  unquestionable ;  or,  let 
the  man  who  doubts  it,  listen  to  the 
harangues  that  take  place  daily  in 
London  at  Common-halls,  aggregate 
meetings,  and  Crown  and  Anchor 
dinners.  "  There  divine  nonsense 
reigns."  The  most  vulgar  absurdi- 
ties on  the  most  important  subjects 
would  be  the  definition  of  the  whole 
labour  of  popular  council.  Corn 
laws.  Imposts,  Treaties,  the  princi- 
ples of  Government,  the  composi- 
tions of  laws,  are  the  topics  handled 
by  the  shoemakers  and  men-milli- 
ners of  Chcapside ;  the  orator,  some 
Alderman,  wise  as  his  own^counter, 
or  some  attorney's  clerk,  delibera- 
tive as  his  own  desk.  The  problem 
that  might  bewilder  the  brains  of  a 
school  of  philosophers,  has  no  con- 
ceivable difficulty  for  the  sa^es  of  the 
stall ;  the  most  knotty  of^ political 
problems  is  solved  by  a  shout ;  the 
state  of  the  nation  is  settled  by  a 
shew  of  hands ;  and  Cabinets  are 
growing  wrinkled  over  questions  al- 
ready decided  in  the  sensorium  of 
every  apprentice  from  Whitechapel 
to  Westminster.  Heaven  defend  us 
from  such  legislation!  the  legis- 
lation of  incorrigible  ignorance, 
ffuided  by  blind  presumption,  and 
inflamed  by  furious  passions. 

But  it  is  still  to  be  remembered 
by  those  who  are  above  ignorance, 
presumption,  and  passion,  that  it  will 
DO  their  lotto  be  trampled  on  by  the 
whole  three,  if  they  either  succumb 
to  them,  pretend  to  despise  them,  or 
attempt  to  compromise  with  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  living  lessons  of  the 
French  Revolution.  This  is  one  of  the 
true  fruits  that  may  be  plucked  even 
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jpunone  the  apples  of  Sodom.  This  Is  and  het  ignorant  and  indolent  prieit- 

one  of  the  fortunate  discoverieB  of  hood,  were  totally  insufficient  for  a 

the  great  conflagration;   if  it  have  struggle  which  demanded  the  eaergy 

scorched  many  a  nohle  tree  of  the  ahd  resolution  of  religious  principle. 

Eolitical  forest,  it  has  burnt  up  the  They  had  built  on  the  sand,  and  their 
rushwood,  it  has  laid  open  to  us  house  might  have  decayed  by  tlie 
the  nests  where  the  vipers  engender,  common  action  of  nature;  atiU  less 
and  if  we  suffer  them  to  stmg  our  could  it  resist  the  blackened  surges 
generation,  the  fault  is  our  own.  In  that  came  rolling  round  it  from  every 
meeting  the  Revolution,  we  must  quarter  of  the  horizon.  Both  dasset 
adopt  tne  secret  of  its  strengh.  The  were  destroyed  with  a  suddenness 
motto  of  honest  and  wise  men  must  and  facility  that  must  excite  the  won- 
be  *'  De  Taudace,  de  I'audace,  encore*  der  of  all  but  those  who  know  the 
de  Taudace."  In  the  hour  of  im-  infinite  feebleness  of  wealth  and 
pending  change,  and  we  may  read  station  when^  stript  of  personal  vir- 
the  coming  of  that  hour  without  tue.  The  philosophers,  the  liberals, 
looking  for  our  omens  to  the  sky,  the  reformers,  the  whole  race  of 
those  who  sleep  on  and  take  their  Utopia,followedthemwith  still  more 
rest,  are  only  preparing  themselves  contemptible  rapidity.  They  were 
for  the  shame  that  attends  the  fuel-  crushea  like  flies,  in  the  first  grasp 
tive,  or  the  useless  sorrow  of  fideli-  of  the  populace.  "  It  was  early  seen 
ty  too  late,  and  energy  awakened  in  in  the  Revolution,"  says  Louvet, 
vain.  "  that  the  men  with  the  poniards 
But  those  efforts  are  only  for  the  would  sooner  or  later  carry  tiie  day 
masculine  minds  that  have  been  against  the  men  with  the  principles ; 
reared  in  masculine  virtue;  to  pay  and  that  the  latter,  upon  the  first 
homage  to  whom  it  is  due,  and  lay  reverse,  must  prepare  for  exile  or 
the  foundation  of  honouring  the  death."  The  men  of  principles  here 
King  in  fearing  God.  It  would  be  a  spoken  of,  were  the  theoretical  rob- 
fine  subject  for  a  man  of  Mr  All-  hers,  who  wanted  only  courage  to  be 
son's  ability  and  principle  to  con-  the  practical  robbers.  The  men  of  the 
trast  the  course  or  the  French  Re-  poniard  were  their  pupils,  who  pos- 
volution  with  that  of  the  reign  of  sessed  the  courage,  and  who^  to  the 
Charles  the  First,  the  reckless  fury  rejoicing  of  all  human  justice,  prac- 
of  the  loose  minds  of  France  with  tised  the  first  lessons  of  the  Knife 
the  grave  determination  of  the  Enff-  upon  their  masters, 
lish  revolters,  the  hot  thirst  of  civil  The  three  leaders  of  Jacobinism, 
blood,  with  the  reluctant  expend!-  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre,  are 
ture  of  life  even  after  the  successes  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand^ 
of  the  field,  the  burning  vice,  the  three  frowning  effigies  of  gigantic 
hitter  mockines,  the  remorseless  iniquity.  We  have  nothing  yet  in 
massacres,  with  the  moderated  vio-  our  revolutionary  gallery,  tliat  can 
lence  and  the  calm  victonr.  He  stand  beside  their  strong  relief  and 
would  find  the  true  cause  of  this  ex-  towering  villainy.  The  three  were 
traordinary  distinction,  in  the  differ-  of  different  divisions  of  the  tribe« 
ent  rank  held  by  religion  in  the  Danton  was  the  street  ruffian,  par 
mind  of  the  two  nations.  Superstl-  excellence^  strong-built,  bold,  and 
tion  and  fanaticism  are  both  culpable  brawling ;  he  loved  blood,  but  loved 
guides.  But  while  fanaticism  only  it  for  the  sake  of  its  riot.  Robes- 
perverts  the  nobler  powers  of  the  pierre  was  the  conspirator  of  the 
neart,  superstition  dissolves  them  drawing-room,  affectmg  dress,  and 
away  altogether.  Fanaticism  destroys  the  manners  of  societv;  he  loved 
selfishness,  the  antagonist  of  all  the  blood  for  the  sake  of  its  power, 
virtues.  Superstition  stifles  every  Marat  was  the  cut-throat  of  the  night 
manlv  pulse  and  generous  feeling  cellar,  ragged,  squalid,  and  hideous; 
in  selfishness.  France  drank  from  he  loved  blood  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
the  alembic  of  the  passions  a  draught  it  flow.  Each  had  his  appropriate 
of  fire ;  England,  from  a  stream  speech,  but  the  burden  of  them  all 
troubled  by  manv  feet,  but  whose  was  massacre.  ^'  The  10th  of  An- 
fount  was  in  heiffhto  maccessible  to  gust,"  exclaimed  Danton,  "  has  did- 
the  impurities  of  man.  ded  the  country  into  two  parties, 
The  flaunting  noblesse  of  France,  and  the  ruling  force  is  too  inconsi- 
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denible  to  rive  u§  any  dmnee  of  sac-  echoing  with  the  trampliog  of  armed 
cees.  My  advice  it,  that  to  disconcert  men ,  tinging  songs  of  blasphemy  and 
th^r  measures,  and  arrest  tiie  ene«  revolution.  At  three,  wbile  it  was, 
my,  we  must  strike  terror  into  the  of  course,  still  totally  dark,  the  mas- 
royaliate ;— yes,  I  repeat  it,  we  must  sacre  at  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye 
strike  terror."  Tnis  terror  was,  began  by  torchlight!  The  victims 
throwingall  the  rich  or  respectable  were  successively  turned  out  loose 
men  In  Paris  into  prison,  and  there  into  the  front  of  the  prison  and  hack- 
murdering  them,  ed  to  pieces,  while  the  survivors, 
Robespierre's  speech  was:^*'  Blood  crowded  in  the  casements,  were  look- 
has  not  yet  flowed.  The  people  re-  ing  at  the  fate  reserved  for  them- 
main  without  vengeance.  No  sacri-  selves.  But  the  model  should  be 
fice  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  manes  given  in  all  its  details,  for  the  honour 
of  those  who  died  on  the  10th  of  Au-  of  man,  woman,  and  France.  After  the 
gust.  And  what  have  been  the  re-  massacre  had  continued  for  a  consi- 
sults  of  that  immortal  day  ?  A  tyrant  derable  time,  popular  impartiality 
has  been  suspended.  Why  has  he  claimed  its  rights, 
not  been  dethroned  and  punished?"  *'  The  populace  In  the  Court  of 

Marat,  too,  had  his  speech;  still  the   Abbaye  complained   that   the 

more  explicit  ^  There  is  no  safety,"  foremost  only  got  a  sfroke  at  the 

exclaimed  the  demoniac,  ^  but  in  de^  prisoners,  and  tnat  they  were  depri- 

ttroying  all  the  enemies  of  the  Revo-  ved  of  the  pleasure  of  murdering  the 

lution.    There  will  be  no  security  to  aristocrats.    It  was,  in  consequence, 

the  State,  until  280,000  heads  have  agreed,  that  those  in  advance  should 

ftdlen."  only  strike  with  the  backs  of  their 

We  must  have  one  example  more  sabres,  and  that  the  wretched  vic- 

from  the  history  of  popular  supre-  tims   should  be  made  to  run  the 

macy,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ex-  gauntlet  through  a  long  avenue  of 

Suisitely  polished  people  of  Europe,  murderers,  each  of  whom  should 

ly  order  of  the  Parisian  Municipa-  have  the  satisfaction  of  striking  them 

lity,   or  Common  Council,  all  the  before   they  expired.    The   women 

bankers,  opulent  merchants,  leading  in  the  adjoining  quarter  of  the  city 

barristers,   private  gentlemen,  &c.,  made  a  formal  demand  to  the  com- 

the  entire  professional  class  of  Paris,  mune  for  lights  to  see  the  massacres  ! 

had  been  suddenly  seized  and  flung  And  a  lamp  was,  in  consequence, 

into  the  prisons.    This  was  the  ty-  placed  near  the  spot  where  tne  vic- 

ranny  of  perfect  freedom,  but  it  was  tims  issued ;  amia  the  shouts  of  the 

not  unmixed  with  justice,  however  spectators, benches, under  the  diarge 

unknown  to  the  tyranny.    All  this  of  sentinels,  were  next  arranged, 

class    in   Paris    liad    distinguished  *pour  les  messieurs^  and  *  pour  les 

themselves  by  Republicanism.  They  dames*  to  witness  the  spectacle  I 

were  all  orators,  essayists,   table-  And  as  each  successive  prisoner  was 

talkers,  and  many  of  them  private  turned  out  of  the  £[ate,  yells  of  ioy 

suborners  of  the  rabhle  excesses,  rose  from  the  multitude ;  and  when 

While  they  were  priming  the  mine  he  fell,  they  danced  like  cannibals 

against  the  King  and  the  Nobles,  the  round  his  remains  !     Billaud   Va- 

chargeblew  up,  and  they  were  asto-  rennes  soon  after  arrived,  wearing 

nished  to  find  that  it  could  scorch  his  magisterial  scarf;  mounted  on  a 

the  engineers.  They  were  astonished  pUe  of  dead,  he  harangued  the  people 

to  finduiat  the  proclamation  of  plun-  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  scene  I 

der  could  be  translated  against  tnem-  <  Citizens,  you  have  exterminated 

selves;  and  that  the  men  whom  they  some  wretches.    You  have  saved 

had  sent  to  dismantle  the  Tuil^ries,  your  country.    The  Municipality  is 

could  make  no  distinction  between  at  a  loss  how  to  discharge  its  debt 

the  gold  of  a  King  and  of  a  Banker,  of  gratitude  to  you.  lam  authorized 

The  prisons  groaned  with  the  multi-  to  offer  each  of  you  twenty-four 

tude  which  was  now  poured  into  francs,  which  shall  be  instantly  paid, 

them.    But  the  pressure  was  not  to  (Loud  applause.)   Respectable  citi- 

continue  long.    At  two  in  the  mom-  zens,  continue  your  good  work,  and 

ing  of  the  2d  of  September,  1792,  acqtdre  new  titles  to  the  homage  of 

the  prisoners  heard  tne  cannon  fire,  your  countrv* "  In  those  slaughters, 

the  tocsin  80und>  and  the  streets  above^ve/Aon^anc^  persons  perished 
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in  the  prisons.  The  massacre  con- 
tinued with  daily  regularity  from  the 
2d  to  the  6th  of  September,  when, 
what  were  called  the  State  prisoners, 
the  "  suspected  of  being  suspicious" 
had  fallen,  the  patriots  recollected 
that  there  was  another  prison,  the 
Bicetre,  where  a  great  number  of 
the  ordinary  felons  of  Paris,  Mr 
Alison  says,  "  several  thousands," 
were  immured.  In  other  times  tlie 
mob  would  have  had  a  fellow-feel- 
ing,  and  let  out  their  kindred  knaves. 
But  this  was  the  day  of  patriotism. 
The  truth  was,  they  had  enjoyed 
themselves  so  much  in  the  previous 
slaughter,  that  they  could  no  more 
abstain  from  it  than  a  tiger  from  the 
blood  of  man.  The  brute  is  libelled 
by  the  comparison.  The  assassins 
rushed  to  the  Bicetre ;  its  walls  were 
strong;  it  had  once  been  a  fortress. 
Its  tenants  were  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  helpless  nobles  and  gentle- 
men of  the  city  prisons.  They  strug- 
gled fiercely,  the  mob  were  long  re- 
gelled,  and  the  minor  felons  would 
ave  carried  the  day,  but  for  can- 
non which  the  assailants  now  brought 
up  to  batter  the  walls.  Thegates  were 
finally  forced,  and  all  within  them 
slaughtered.  Mr  Alison  does  not 
mention,  what  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  case,  that  the  Bicetre 
was  the  receptacle  of  many  of  the 
unfortunate  women  who  molest  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  of  the  still  more 
pitiable  lunatics  and  idiots  who  so 
remarkably  abound  in  France.  Those 
wretched  beings  were  all  involved  in 
the  promiscuous  massacre.  Mr  Ali- 
son, justly  reprobating  the  authors 
of  those  dreaaful  crimes,  seems  dis- 
posed to  throw  the  stigma  less  on 
France  than  upon  human  nature; 
and  quotes  the  burning  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Albigenses,  ana  the  Athenian 
decree  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
MytUenians.  But  the  justification 
is  scarcely  valid,  which  can  find  no 

f round  but  in  Heathenism,  or  in 
'ranee  itself.  In  his  conception, 
"  cruelty  is  not  the  growth  of  any 
particular  country ;  it  is  not  found 
m  France  in  a  greater  degree  than  it 
would  be  in  any  other  state  similarly 
situated.  It  is  the  unchaining  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  which 
in  all  ages  produces  this  effect." 
Against  this  we  must  protest,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature.  We 
are  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  popun 


lace  is  a  wild  beast,  but  that  a  French 
populace  is  a  much  worse  thing. 
We  look  in  vain  in  history  for  pa- 
rallels to  the  horrid  delight  with 
which  the  French  populace  have  in 
all  ages  revelled  in  civil  blood.  The 
massacres  of  other  lands  have  been 
directed  against  invaders,  atrangers, 
or  declared  oppressors.  In  France, 
the  torrent  of  olood  has  been  poured 
from  the  breasts  of  men  living  in 
the  common  bonds  of  society,  sons 
of  the  same  soil  with  their  murderers. 
The  St  Bartholomew,  the  Armagnac 
slaughters,  the  September  masaacrei, 
were  all  perpetrated  by  the  hands  of 
the  populace  of  France;  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  they  would  hare 
been  perpetrated  by  no  other  popu« 
lace  within  or  without  the  bounds 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  Parisians 
excuse  themselves  by  saying  that 
the  September  days  were  the  work 
of  a  band  of  hired  assassins.  Of  the 
hirine  there  can  be  no  doubt  But 
by  wnom  were  they  hired  ?  and  by 
whom  were  they  permitted  to  earn 
their  horrid  hire  ?  The  tide  of  blood 
continued  to  flow  unchecked  for  four 
days,  in  a  city  of  600,000  inhabitants, 
and  with  a  National  Guard  of  50,000 
men! 

The  Liberals  were  still  the  ruin  of 
the  Monarchy.  The  Jacobins  were 
the  open  enemies,  they  might  hare 
been  crushed.  The  Girondists  were 
the  men  of  sentiment,  who  talked 
heroics  and  acted  treason.  On  the 
trial  of  the  King,  they  boasted  of 
their  zeal  for  his  protection,  and  vo- 
ted him  guilty.  Forty-six  of  these 
polished  murderers  were  on  the  list 
for  his  death.  Louis  died,  on  the  2 1  &t 
of  January,  with  a  dignity  that  large- 
ly retrieved  his  physical  character, 
and  a  calmness  that  was  the  noblest 
answer  to  his  accusers.  The  Gux>n- 
dists,  the  smiling  and  barai^ing 
hypocrites  who  had  consigned  him 
to  his  grave,  within  six  months  were 
dragged  to  die  scaffold,  amid  the  roar 
of  the  multitude. 

Then  came  the  Reign  of  Terror  to 
decimate  the  populace,  then  the 
punishment  of  the  dedmators.  The 
scene  is  brief,  but  triumphant.  "  The 
conspirators,  finding  themselves 
abandoned,  gave  themselves  up  to 
despair.  The  National  Guard  rushed 
up  the  stair,  and  entered  the  room 
where  Robespierre  and  the  leaders 
of  the  reyolt  were  asaemhled.  Robet* 
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pierre  was  ftilting  with  bis  elbow  on  We  must  now  lay  aside  these  to- 
his  knee,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  lumes.  They  have  given  us  remark- 
hand.  Meda  discharged  a  pistol^  able  gratification.  The  affairs  of 
which  broke  his  jaw,  and  he  fell  un-  France  had  been  so  long  before  the 
der  the  table.  St  Just  implored  world,  had  been  canvassed  in  so 
Lebas  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  many  shapes,  and  alternately  praised 
*  Coward,  tollow  my  example,'  said  and  censured  by  so  many  writers, 
he,  and  blew  out  his  brains.  Cou-  that  we  might  have  despaired  of  see- 
thon  was  seized  under  the  table,  ing  them  brought  forward  with  any 
feebly  attempting  to  strike  with  a  claim  to  novelty  or  interest.  These 
knife,  which  he  wanted  the  courage  volumes  have  satisfied  us  that  our 
to  plunge  in  his  heart.  Coffinhal  decision  was  premature.  They  nar- 
and  the  younger  Robespierre  threw  rate  the  events  with  an  animation 
theoiselves  from  the  windows,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity; 
were  seized  in  the  inner  court  of  the  a  picturesque  power  which  makes 
building.  Henriot  had  been  thrown  their  slightest  details  interesting ;  and 
down  the  stair  by  CofiSnhal,  but,  an  honesty,  sagacity,  and  soundness 
though  bruised  and  mutilated,  he  of  principle,  which  converts  the  nar- 
contrived  to  crawl  into  the  entrance  rative  of  a  feverish  and  guilty  time 
of  a  sewer,  from  which  he  was  drag-  into  a  solemn  and  pure  lesson  of 
ged  out  by  the  troops  of  the  Con-  political  wisdom.  We  shall  not  pre- 
vention. Robespierre  and  Couthon  nounce  that  our  day  either  wears 
being  supposed  to  be  dead,  were  the  aspect  or  must  close  in  tiie 
dragged  by  the  heels  to  the  Quai  storms  of  French  democracy.  But 
Felietier,  where  it  was  proposed  to  let  what  will  come,  Mr  Alison  has 
throw  them  into  the  river.  But  it  reared  a  noble  beacon.  Faithful  and 
being  discovered,  when  day  return-  forcible,  he  shews  us  the  evils  of 
ed,  that  they  still  breathed,  they  were  weak  submission  in  the  government, 
stretched  on  a  board,  and  carried  to  and  of  arrogant  demand  in  the  people, 
the  Assembly.  Manly  and  well  informed,  he  marks 
**  At  four  in  the  morning  on  the  29th  step  by  step  the  progress  by  which 
of  July,  he  and  his  associates  were  the  lover  of  popularity  is  corrupted 
carried  to  the  guillotine.  All  Paris,  into  the  demagogue,  and  the  dema- 
of  course,  was  awake  to  enjoy  the  gpgue  is  envenomed  into  the  traitor, 
spectacle.  Robespierre  was  a  horrid  Tolerant  and  philosophic,  he  deve- 
Bight,  from  blood  and  mutilation.  lopes  the  future  product  of  public 
The  mob,  his  mob,  of  course  shouted  evil  in  the  seed,  and  points  out  to 
after  him,  as  they  had  done  after  all  complying  Cabinets  and  unsuspect- 
others.  He  shut  his  eyes,  but  could  ing  Kings,  the  hazard  of  stooping 
not  shut  his  ears  to  the  imprecations  from  the  level  of  their  duty  to  the 
of  the  multitude.  A  woman  breaking  level  of  popular  caprice.  To  all,  he 
from  the  crowd  exclaimed,  '  Mur-  ^ives  the  mighty  moral  of  a  Revolu- 
derers  of  all  my  kindred,  your  agony  tion  popular  in  the  highest  degree, 
fills  me  with  joy;  descend  to  hell,  to  whose  divinity  every  man  of 
covered  with  the  curses  of  every  France,  and  nearly  of  Europe,  did 
mother  in  France.'  Twenty  of  his  homage, — Kings,  nobles,  and  people 
comrades  were  executed  before  him.  throwing  their  incense  on  its  altar. 
For  some  minutes  his  frightful  with  an  emulous  and  extravagant 
figure  was  held  up  to  the  multitude ;  worship ;  yet  from  whose  altar  shot 
be  was  then  placed  under  the  axe ;  out  flames  that  seized  upon  the 
the  last  sounds  which  reached  his  ear  whole  circle  of  the  worshippers, 
were  exulting  shouts,  which  were  That  his  history  is  told  with  ease  and 
prolonged  for  some  time  after  his  elegance,  is  its  humblest  praise.  To 
death."  these,  as  well  as  to  integrity  and 
Thus  closed  the  Reign  of  Terror,  piety  of  principle,  the  author  has 
or  the  consummation  of  the  sove-  a  hereditary  claim.  Similifrondeseit 
reign ty  of  the  mob.  A  list  of  the  virga  metallo. 
lives  sacrificed  to  this  domination  is  We  are  anxious  to  see  the  remain- 
given  from  Prudhorame.  It  states  ing  volumes  of  this  striking  perform- 
18,609  slain  by  the  Guillotine  alone;  ance, — ^the  stupendous  wars  of  Napo- 
900,000  by  the  sword  in  La  Vendue ;  leon,  and  the  more  stupendous  tri- 
and  aa  a  totals  1,02-2,851,  umphs  of  England,— the  conflict  of 
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li^tand  darkneati  Ihe  battle  of  the  tfarowB  into  the  acale  aa  a  eeunier* 

Oruzd  and  Ahriman  of  later  ttmeaiP^  poiae  to  humaa  crine*    We  want  aa 

We  hope  he  will  go  largely  into  de-  noneat  hiatoriaa.     Lei  Mr  Allien 

tail  and  anecdote,  that  he  will  not  shew  that  he  diadaina  to  aoften  the 

think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  wash  stigma  of  vice»  aa  much  aa  he  woaM 

off  the  reprobation  tliat  honeat  men  diadain  to  practiae  it»  and  he  k  the 

have  decided  tofix  on  the  leadera  of  true  writer  for  England.  The  Rer<h 

the  French  armies  and  councila.  Let  lution  is  dead  and  gone ;  the  akeleton 

himtellthetruth»andteUitinfull;not  hangs  up  before  mankind.    No  art 

sufferiDg  villainy  to  maaquerade  it  can  again  giro  it  the  aemUmoe  of 

through  the  world,  nor  wasting  his  human  nature.    Under  hia  hands  let 

skillin persuading  ui^  by  liis  eloquent  its  anatomy  be  unheaitntingiy  dere- 

soologiesp  that  &e  scourges  of  the  loped,  and  let  the  abhonrenoe  of  the 

Earth  have  been  guilty  by  accident ;  fathers  be  converted  into  the  wisdom 

or  that  providentud  neceaaity  can  be  of  poateri^. 


THB  DBATH*80N0  OP  BBONBa  LODBBOO, 

J^ng  of  Denmarkf  the  rwal  of  hie  eowtemporary  Charlemagne^  as  well  m 
fcarlike  renown  as  in  extent  ofconquest^*  who,fiiUinffai  last  inio  tkekandt 
of  Ella,  Prince  of  Iforthumberlandf  ioas  by  him  east  into  a  dmngetm^  there 
to  be  devoured  by  serpents.  Said  to  hitve  been  sung  daring  the  inf  " 
of  that  cruel  sentenee.-f 

I. 

Wb  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
Few  years  Iiad  we  to  form  us. 

When  we  sailed,  for  Thora's  sake,  to  slay 
The  Crothland  snake  enormous : 

'Twas  from  the  same  I  took  the  name 
Which  ever  since  I've  carried ; 

For  rough  in  shagffy  arms  I  came. 
And  in  the  monster  buried 

My  bright  broadsword  that  day. 

It. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
We  were  youths  when,  in  Eysar  haven,  j: 

We  feasted  the  ravening  beast  of  prey. 
The  yellow-footed  gled  and  raven : 

The  broadsword  ground  the  helms  around, 
A  goodly  banquet  spreadii^. 

The  sea  ran  red  like  a  m^ty  wound. 
The  crow  on  the  land  went  wading. 

In  blood  of  the  slain  that  day. 

III. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
We  were  barely  boys  of  twenty 

When  we  lifted  our  spears  before  Dlminum  bay 
And  gained  us  praise  In  plenty : 

Eight  barons  bold  we  left  atark  and  cold 
Our  guest  the  eagle  fforging ; 

To  a  flood  of  blooa  the  warm  aweat  roll'd 


•  He  overran  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Weatera  aed  Orkney  lales,  the  Low 
Countries,  Norway,  Sw^en,  Western  and  Southern  Biossia^  Vandaliay  and  the  coon- 
tries  round  the  Hellespont. 

t*'  CujuB  adeso  jocinore,  oiun  cor  ipsun  fonestl  ismificii  loco  colaber  lasidereti 
omnem  operam  auorom  curium  anlmosi  voce  recensnit.'^— ^Som  Cfram.  lib.  iz. 

t  The  SoTOd  «by  thy  wild  and  storaiy  steep,  EUinorel- 
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From  the  heads  of  heroes  charging 
Throughout  the  liveloDg  day. 

IV. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  1 
We  then  had  wealth  of  fiehting. 

When  all  to  Odin's  hall  away 
Helsinga's  sons  inviting : 

At  the  Iva  then  our  merry-men 
'Gan  set  the  sharp  sword  biting; 

The  sea  ran  red  from  the  bloody  fen. 
The  blade  ground  harsh,  alighting 

On  shivering  shields  that  day. 

V, 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
No  man  then  thought  of  &ring, 

Till  Sir  Herrand  in  the  roremost  fray 
Among  his  ships  lay  dying: 

None  braver  been  than  ne,  I  ween. 
That  plough  the  lea  blue  flowing; 

So  came  he  aye  to  the  combat  keen 
With  a  free  heart  and  a  glowing, 

The  chief  of  the  battle -day. 

VI. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
When  the  spears  *gan  fly  so  thickly. 

We  cast  the  shields  from  our  arms  away, 
And  plucked  the  sword  forth  quickly : 

We  fought  the  skerries  sharp  among. 
Both  flints  and  foemen  hewing ; 

But  ere  fell  Rafno,  sovereign  strong. 
The  warm  sweat  burst,  bedewing 

The  temples  of  kings  that  day. 

vii. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  I 
The  raven  then  might  wassail 

Through  each  Indirian*  isle  and  bay. 
And  the  wolf  with  the  dead  limbs  wrestle : 

Who  stood  or  fell  no  man  might  tell, 
I  only  saw,  at  morning. 

The  lances  flying  fast  and  fell. 
And  the  crossbow  steel-bolts  spuming 

The  ringing  strings  that  day. 

VIII. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
The  iron  groan  ascended 

Till  Eistein  dead  on  Lano  lay 
And  the  crimson  spoil  we  ended  $ 

Then  tum'd  our  hands  to  win  their  lands, 
And  set  the  sword  to  harrow 

Through  bossy  shields  and  vizor  bands, 
Till  burst  the  spuming  marrow 

Through  cloven  cheeks  that  day. 

IX. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  I 
We  sway'd  the  shield  'mid  roaring 

Of  arrowy  sleet  and  bloody  spray. 
And  salved  the  spear  on  Bhoring :  f 

The  iron  flew  irom  bended  yew. 


*  Supposed  to  be  the  Indiro  Islands,  near  Drontheim. 
t  Bornholm  in  the  Baltic 
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Ktuff  Volnir  fell  in  battle ; 

No  braver  kioff,  the  strand  to  strew 
With  store  of  vulture  victual, 

Lay  there  himself  that  day. 

X. 

We  have  fought  with  bur  swords,  hurrah ! 
The  fight  burned  high  and  higher, 

When,  in  the  land  of  Flandris, 
Down  fell  the  bold  King  Freyer. 

The  blue  steel  bit  through  hauberks  split. 
And  red  the  harness  painted. 

The  virgin  long  lamented  it, 
But  the  dogs  were  well  contented 

With  the  slaughter  of  that  day. 

XI. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  I 
We  then  our  cables  sund*red ; 

The  warriors  in  our  ships  that  lay. 
They  were  an  hundred  hundred ; 

Six  days  we  bore  the  sun  before. 
But  soon  met  matins  rougher, 

The  shaft-mass*  from  tne  English  shore 
When  fell  King  Valdiofur 

Beneath  our  swords  that  day. 

XII. 

We  have  foueht  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
The  red  rain  fell ;  the  falcon 

Stooped  through  it  o'er  the  pallid  clay ; 
The  bowstring  cheered  the  hawk  on. 

The  longbow  rang  to  hauberk's  clang. 
The  horns  were  well  anointed 

With  suppling  sweat ;  the  venom'd  fang 
In  blood  of  heroes  pointed 

Struck  far  and  fast  that  day. 

XIII. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
Amid  the  reeling  revel 

To  see  our  wizard  bucklers  play. 
To  see  the  broadsword  level 

The  spur  and  plume,  while  o'er  the  boom 
The  battered  helms  kept  chiming — 

'Twas  like  the  joy  of  a  lusty  groom 
The  bed  of  beauty  climbing 

Upon  the  bridal  day. 

XIV. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
Their  dead  the  ground  did  cumber; 

Like  level  plam  their  helms'  array 
Upon  the  banks  of  Humber : . 

To  see  them  run  at  rising  sun. 
Our  merry-men  pursuing, 

Fd  liken  this  to  the  joy  of  one 
A  fair  young  widow  wooing 

With  kisses  all  the  day. 

XV. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
Then  great  was  Heathiof 's  glory ; 

The  conqueror  he  in  Orcaday, 
Though  Rogvald  led  the  foray — 

*  Regner,  a  Pagan,  sneers  at  the  Christian  myiteries* 
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Alas  'mid^well  of  spears  he  fell. 
All  heaven's  hawks  bewaiJioff, 

For  they  knew  the  helmet-burster  well 
That  spread  the  feast  unfailing 

For  them  on  battle-day. 

XVI. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
The  exulting  champaign  madden'd 

With  joy  of  throttling  ffrapplers;  they 
The  boar  and  eagle  gladden  d 

-When  Ireland's  king  made  iron  ring ; 
But  scarce  his  fast  from  slaughter 

Was  broke,  till  'neath  the  raven's  wing 
He  lay  on  Wedra*  water, 

A  floating  corpse  that  day. 

XVII. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! . 
The  cumber'd  plain  grew  ruddy 

When  the  sharp  sword  sank,  awcllaway  ! 
Deep  in  my  Agner's  body : 

'Twas  Egill's  glaive  the  death- wound  gave ; 
A  fflancing  weapon  wander'd, 

And  Hamdi  hardly  *scaped  the  grave— 
Red  blazed  our  lightning-standard 

Through  thunderous  clouds  that  day. 

XVIII. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
Then  stood  the  sturdy  strivers 

Till  hacked  in  pieces  small,  a  prey 
For  the  wolves  and  ocean-reivers. 

Seven  days  and  more  along  the  shore 
I  saw  our  wet  bows  redden ; 

'Twas  like  a  banquet,  where  they  pour 
The  wine-cup,  and  the  maiden 

Fills  up  afresh  all  day. 

XIX. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  ! 
I've  seen  dawn  gild  the  tresses 

Of  lover  in  his  lingering  stay 
'Mid  the  blushing  girl's  caresses — 

Ha,  ha  I  the  morn  when  fell  King  Aurn 
Found  us  at  other  pleasure, 

A  crimson  bath,  as  of  warm  wine  borne 
By  a  maid  in  a  silver  measure. 

Was  our  delight  till  day ! 

XX. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  ! 
Three  Leinster  Kings  then  started. 

With  us  a  game  of  spears  to  play. 
But  gamesome  none  departed ; 

The  sea- dog's  maw,  the  goshawk's  claw, 
The  wolf's  delighted  grinnings, 

And  the  rank  crop  of  the  sodden  shaw. 
Were  the  counters  of  the  winnings 

Of  the  Irish  kings  that  day. 

XXI. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  ! 
The  shield  was  cleft  in  sunder. 


♦  Wttterford. 
*  VOL.  xxxiii.  NO.  ccix.  :J  N 
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The  gilded  bordure  bunt  away~- 
LoDg  lonff  the  bard  shall  ponder 

0  er  Mooa'a  isle,  and  auig  the  while 
How  the  three  Sea-kings  contended. 

How  the  waves  rolled  red  for  many  a  mile 
Where  tibe  javelln-storni  descended— 
It  was  a  glorious  day  I 

XXII. 

We  have  foii^ht  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
What  then,  there's  no  denying 

That  fence  and  foin  as  best  we  may, 
All  men  are  sure  of  dying : 

'Tis  truth  they  tell  who  say  the  smell 
Of  craven  blood  all  ureth 

The  eagle  down ;  and,  trust  me  well. 
Ungrateful  life  endureth 

The  coward,  every  day. 

XXIH. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
When  the  youths  are  matched  meedy, 

1  hold  it  a  comely  thing,  that  they 
Should  fight  in  pairs  discreetly. 

Nor  flinch  at  all  till  one  may  fall ; 
Than  this  can  nought  be  clearer ; — 

Ah,  he  who  loves  a  blue  eve's  thral)» 
Should  love  the  death-lock  dearer. 

And  the  din  of  battle-day  I 

XXIV. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  I 
It  seems,  to  my  opining. 

That  no  man  is  allowd  to  stray 
From  a  path  of  Fate's  assigning : 

I  little  thought  that  Td  be  brought 
To  Ella's  stalls  for  shiughter. 

When,  covering  up  my  wounds,  I  sought 
To  push  forth  to  the  water 

My  stranded  ships  Unlay. 

XXV. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah ! 
But  it  makes  me  fall  a-laughing 

To  think  of  the  thrones  and  Uie  garments  gay. 
Of  the  feasts  and  the  brown  ale  quaffing ! 

The  foeman's  skull  is  foaming  full 
On  the  board  of  Father  Balder, 

I  ffo  not  hence  with  a  wailing  dull 
To  the  feast  of  King  and  Scalder 

In  Odin's  hall  to-day  I 

XXVI. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  I 
How  our  sons  would  all  be  storming, 

Aslanga  I  how  they'd  roar,  I  say. 
Could  they  see  their  sire's  deforming  I 

For  through  and  through  the  serpent  blue 
Must  gnaw  me  here  'mong  strangers ; 

But  I've  given  my  sons  a  mot&r,  who 
Can  breed  me  fit  avengers 

For  all  my  wrongs  to-day. 

xxvii. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  I 
The  worm  within  me  crawleth-«* 

Avenge  my  death,  my  sons,  I  pray. 
Lay  on  till  Ella  faUeth-— 
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Your  faces  red  about  my  bed, 
MethinkB  are  dimljr  flitting— 

Ab,  when  you  hear  trour  father's  dead, 
You'll  make  no  tame  aown-sitting, 

Mf  own  brave  boys,  that  day ! 

XZYIII. 

We  have  fought  with  our  swords,  hurrah  I 
FuU  fiftj  tinea  hath  flaunted 

My  burner  o'er  the  battle  bray ; 
For  from  my  youth  F ve  vaunted 

That  woman's  son  hath  past  me  gone 
In  pitched  battle  never ; 

But  the  ^s»  tell  me  to  have  done, 
And  I  shrink  not  to  deliver 

My  soul  to  Hiem  to-day. 

XXIX. 

We  have  foueht  with  our  swords,  hurrah  ! 
'Tis  timo  to  maxe  an  ending; 

Methlnks  I  hear  the  Dysce  say. 
From  Odin's  palace  bendlns^ 

"  Well  met  f  Well  met !  Thou'lt  soon  be  set 
Before  the  ale-cup  flowing." 

I've  run  my  race,  I've  paid  my  debt, 
I  feel  my  spirit  going; 

Yet  ere  I  pass  away, 

E'en  on  my  dying  day, 
I'll  laugh  one  other  laughter  yet— 

Hurrah — ^hurrah — ^hurrah ! 


9^15 


The  early  age  at  which  the  heroes 
of  rude  times  distinguished  them- 
selves, forms  one  or  the  strangest 
features  of  their  histories.  Skiold, 
at  fifteen,  figures  in  the  Danish  an- 
nals a  model  of  manly  excellence ; 
Cuchullin,  at  seventeen,  was  **  the 
martial  candle"  of  all  Ireland;  the 
Cid  slew  Don  Gomez  at  ten;  Sivard, 
the  son  of  Regner,  takes  active  part 
in  battle  at  seven ;  and  Regner  him- 
self is  a  counsellor  of  state  at  twelve, 
and  a  victorious  monarch  at  thir- 
teen. His  first  expedition  is  not 
alluded  to  in  this  song,  but  Saxo  has 
preserved  the  story,  which  it  will  be 
well  to  relate.  Fro,  the  Swedish 
monarch,  had  overcome  and  sliun 
Regner'B  mndfather,  Sigvard,  in  his 
oirn  dominions  of  Norway,  and  now 
crowned  his  victory  by  an  act  of 
brutal  barbarity  upon  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  his  rival's  household 
officers.  They  were  bound  to  the 
pillars  of  his  vestibule,  and  there 
exposed  to  public  violation.  Reg- 
ner, without  delay,  set  sail  to  avenge 
them.  On  his  arrival  in  Norway, 
where  the  savage  conqueror  still  re- 


mained, he  was  met  upon  the  shore 
by  a  crowd  of  matrons  and  young 
women,  many  of  whom  had  already 
endured  the  extremity  of  dishonour, 
while  eyen  those  who  had  escaped 
were  still  frantic  in  the  scarce  allay- 
ed despair  of  anticipation.  As  they 
hailed  their  avenger,  they  cried  with 
one  voice,  that,  having  suffered  de- 
basement^  they  now  only  sought  for 
death,  and  prayed  to  be  received  as 
fellow  combatants  into  the  ranks  of 
his  warriors.  Whether  actuated  by 
the  barbarous  policy  of  bringing  as 

great  a  force  as  possible  into  the 
eld,  or  sjmpathisnng  in  their  esti- 
mation of  the  worthlessness  of  life 
after  ignominy  such  as  they  had  en- 
dured, or  yielding,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
to  a  participation  of  danger  and  re- 
nown with  professed  amazons,*  from 
association  with  whom  in  battle  no- 
thing derogatory  to  the  name  of  a 
soldier  could  accrue,  Regner  heard 
their  proposal  favourably,  and,  mix- 
ing them  with  his  men,  advanced  to 
the  conflict.  Among  the  female  war- 
riors was  Lathgertha,  a  virgin  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  courage,  who 


*  For  the  existence  of  female  warriors  among  Che  ancient  Danes,  see  Stephen— 
^oUz  uberiores  in  Lib,  IX,  Saxonis. 
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fought  among  the  foremost  with  a  not  suffer  injustice  at  our  hands,  we 

bravery  that  would  have  betokened  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  Saxo. 
the  presence  of  an  heroic  man,  had        "  A  third  and  a  fourth  time  having 

not  her  long  hair  and  feminine  attire  conquered  the  Hallandi  and  Scant 

proclaimed  her  to  have  been  of  the  with  all  good  auspices,  his  incliDa- 

other  sex.    Regner  had  more  than  tions  being  changed  to  a  vehement 

once  observed  her  loose  tresses  float-  desire  of  wedding  Thora,  the  daugh- 

ing  before  him  in  the  thickest  of  the  ter  of  King  Heroth,  he  caused  a  di- 

fight,  and  when  at  length  he  had  vorce  between  himself  and  Lathger- 

achieved  the  victory,  and  found  lei-  tha;  for  he  could  put  no  trust  in 

sure  to  attend  to  any  thing  besides  the  fidelity  of  her  whom  he  still  re- 

the  conduct  of  the  battle,  he  called  membered  to  have  assailed  him  with 

his  attendants  around  him,  and  with  most  furious  beasts  to  the  peril  of 

many  enquiries  sought  to  know  who  his    life.    Meanwhile    Heroth,    the 

might  be  the  heroine  to  whom  the  (said)  King  of  the  Sueones,  circling 

successful  issue  of  the  strife  had  the  woods  one  day  in  hunting,  gave 

been  so  mainly  owing ;  for  he  de-  certain  small  and  rare  serpents  that 

dared  that  she  had  that  day  done  had  perchance  been  found  there  by 

more  to  obtain  the  victory,  than  any  his  men,  to  Thora,  his  daughter,  to 

other  warrior  on  the  field.    Ascer-  feed  them,  and  to  have  them  in  her 

taining  that  she  was  of  honourable  care.  She  dutifully  obeying  the  com- 

birth,  and  high  In  station  among  her  mands  of  the  King,  made  bold  to 

own  barbarous  people,  the  enamour-  touch  the  viperous  brood  with  her 

ed  boy  despatched  ambassadors  to  own  virgin  hands ;  nay.  made  it  also 

claim  her  hand  in  marriage.    And  her  charge  that  the  entire  carcase  of 

now  we  must  record  a  lamentably  a  bull  should  daily  feast  them  to  ful- 

ungracious  termination  to  the  suit,  ness ;  never  imagining  how,  by  her 

Lathgertha  dismissed  the  embassy  private  pains,  sbe  was  nourishing 

with  a  favourable  reply;   but,  se-  the  public  harm.    Which  serpents, 

cretly  determining  to  sacrifice  her  when  now  at  length  full-grown,  they 

juvenile  lover  to  the  preservation  of  began  to  infest  the  country  all  round 

her  maiden  liberty,  ordered  her  at-  with  the  hot  plague  of  their  poison- 

tendants  to  chain  within  the  vesti-  ous  breath ;  the  King  repenting  of 

bule  of  her  chamber  a  blood-hound  his  foolish  painstaking,  made  proda- 

and  a  bear,  each  the  fiercest  of  its  mation  that  the  destroyer  of  the  pest 

kind,  and,  thus  protected,  awaited  should  have  his  daughter  to  wife.  By 

the  arrival  of  her  spouse.  He  coming  which   incitement,  as  well  to  the 

by  sea  to  her  habitation  in  the  vale  gaining  of  fame,  as  to  the  gratifict- 

of  Golderal,  leaves  all  his  followers  tion  of  dear  desires^  many  of  the 

beside  the  ships,    and  approaches  youth  being  stirred  up,  in  vain  es-  ' 

alone  to  the  porch,  where,  being  fu-  sayed  the  deadly  adventure.    Newt  | 

riously  assailed  by  the  beasts,  he  of  which  coming  to  Regner  by  cer- 

bears  himself  so  bravely,  that  Lath-  tain  passengers,  he  straight  betook 

gertha  is  at  last  fain  to  yield  herself  himself  to  his  nurse,  and  of  her  ob- 

at  discretion.  With  her  Regner  con-  tained  a  shirt  of  wool,  and  likewise 

tinues  for  three  years,  forgetful  alike  hairy  trouse  for  the  thighs,  where* 

of  friends  and  foes,  till  roused  from  with  to  stifle  the  bitine  of  the  ser* 

his  luxurious  indolence  by  tumult  pen ts  in  their  assault;  torashesawi 

and   rebellion   at   home.    Leaving  need  of  raiment  that  would  be  for 

Lathgertha    with    two    daughters,  armour  by  its  ruggedness,  so  also  he 

whose  names  have  not  been  record-  chose  it  for  -flexile  ease  upon  th^ 

ed,  and  one  son,  called  Fridlef,  all  limbs  in  action.  Now  then,  when  h« 

being  the  fruitof  this  uncouth  amour,  had  arrived  by  sea  at  Luecia,  tli9 

he  suddenly  arrives  in  Denmark,  and  snow  at  that  time  falling,  he,  of  dsr 

suppresses  the  insurrection.     And  sigUt  casts  himself  headlong  into  th^ 

now  we  come  to  the  period  of  that  water,  and  thereafter  exposes  hit 

adventure,  from  which  he  derived  dripping  garments  to  be  stiffened  bjf 

his  simame,  and  with  which  the  first  the  frost  tor  the  sake  of  their  grea 

stanza  of  his  death-song  is  occupied,  impenetrableness.      Girt    then 

The  relation  of  Lathgertha's  trials  which,   and    having    conjured   hi 

has  somewhat  exhausted  our  historic  friends  as  he  bade  uem  fareweU,  ti 

gravity ;  and  that  that  of  Thora'a  may  take  bis  Fridlef  in  their  qare^  he  prf 
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ceeds  towards  the  palace,  all  alone.        **  Ali  for  love  of  tb«e,  fkir  maid, 
«  *   <    There  rolls  out  a  wondrous        Thoasand  dangers  I've  essay'd ; 
great    serpent  right    opposite — an-        Though  my  youth  till  now  hath  seen 
other  of  equal  bulk,  gliding  in  the        Yellow  harvesto  scarce  fifteen, 
track  of  the  first,  comes  after.  There        Yet  I've  dared  the  serpent  meet  5 
then  they  begin  the  assault,  now        Lo,  the  monster  at  thy  feet  l" 
beating  the  warrior  with  strokes  of    We  may  say  with  Regner  himself, 
their  brandished  tails,  now  stifling    when  he  rose  to  give  his 'opinion 
hiiu  with  continuous  showers  of  pes-    among  the  old  men,  *'  Brevis  arcus 
tiferous  fume  and  slaver.     Mean-    subito  spiculum  jacit" — a  short  bow 
while  the  domestics  of  the  palace,    shoots  a  fast  arrow,  and  reconcile 
clinging  to  their  safer  hiding-places,    ourselves  to  the  apparent  longbow 
as  well  as  the  trembling  females,  eye    practice  of  the  chronicler  as  best  we 
the  contest  from  a  distance.    The    can. 

King  himself,  affrighted  with  an  equd  The  Northern  genius  exhibits  itself 
terror,  had  fled  with  a  few  attend-  in  its  stroogebt  contrast  to  that  of 
ants  to  a  narrow  stronghold.  But  the  South,  in  such  a  tale  as  this  of 
Regner,  indomitable  in  the  rigour  of  Regner  and  the  Sorpents.  The 
hi!}  icy  armour, alone,  with  unwearied  Sea-king  drippingiu  his  embossed  ici- 
constancy,  sustained  the  open-mouth-  cles,  and  the  hero  shining  in  celes- 
ed  rage  of  both,  vomiting  forth  in  tial  arms,  "  quas  fecerat  Ignipotens," 
their  pernicious  fury  floods  of  poi-  are  certainly  creations  of  very  oppo- 
son  on  his  body;  for  he  repelled  site  geniuses ;  but  eved thebe  do  not 
their  fangs  with  his  shield,  their  exhibit  such  an  essential  difference 
blaver  with  his  vesture.  At  length  as  that  which  strikes  us  in  the  ro" 
the  sword  being  strudc  from  nis  mances  of  each  regarding  its  own 
hand,  he  boldly  laid  hold  of  them-  monsters.  In  such  fabulous  crea- 
8elvesastheyrushedagainsthim,and  tions,  tliere  is  generally  a  generic 
there  plucking  forththe  heart  of  each,  likeness;  but  the  original  is  ever  dis- 
gaiued  a  happy  issue  to  his  combat  torted  to  some  shape  of  wander,  by 
Now  when  the  King,  more  curious-  the  analyzing  and  recom|)oundin^ 
\y  contemplating  the  aspect  of  his  imagination  of  the  one,  raiAed  and 
deliverer,  beheld  him  ho  w  savage  and  exaggerated  to  some  excess  of  terroft 
ihaggy  he  was  to  view,  and  noted  by  the  prodigal  vigour  of  the  other 
likewise  his  nether  clothing,  of  what  in  that  faculty,  whatever  it  may  be. 
a  rugged  sort  it  was ;  but  above  all,  which,  by  transferring  the  excess  of 
when  he  marked  the  unshaven  hor*  its  own  energy  into  every  idea  that 
ror  of  his  trouse,  he  then  in  sport  can  receive  it,  does,  by  that  endow- 
bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  ment  alone,  so  aggravate  the  attri- 
Lodbrog,  that  is  to  say.  Sir  Hairy,  butes  of  its  own  class,  that  the  sub- 
hose,  and  therewithal  sought  that  he  ject  requires  no  further  aid  to  rise 
would  feast  with  him  and  all  his  before  us  more  terrible,  because  more 
peers.  Regner  replied,  that  first  he  real,  than  any  chimera  of  the  Soutii. 
would  return  to  those  whom  he  had  To  depict  a  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
left  behind ;  whom  having  seen,  he  the  Greek  imagines  a  satyr,  the 
returned,  only  doing  on,  for  the  ho-  shaggy  thighs  of  the  monster  repre- 
nour  of  ills  host,  a  suit  of  smoother  seating  that  ruggedness  of  life  which 
and  more  courtly  texture.  And  so  his  more  humane  nature  had  never 
at  last,  when  all  had  feasted  to  their  felt,  and  therefore  could  not  more 
content,did  Regner  receive  the  prize  virtually  impart  than  by  a  symbol ; 
assigned  to  his  victory.  By  her  he  the  Scandinavian,  without  altering  a 
begat  Rathbarth  and  Dunat,  pledges  lineament,  sends  him  for  tieven  years 
of  exceeding  promise.  To  these  to  the  pine  forests  of  Drontheim, 
were  added,  sons  of  nature,  Sivard,  with  green  leaves  for  his  food,  and 
Biorn,  Agner,  and  Ivar."  How  to  bears  for  his  bedfellows,  and  brings 
credit  these  exploits  in  a  boy  of  him  out  a  rampant  savage,  fit  to  drive 
fifteen  is  no  easy  matter,  and  that  Pan  and  all  his  monsters  from  Arca- 
this  was  the  age  of  Regner  at  the  dia  to  the  Pole.  Just  so  in  the  com- 
time  of  bis  marriage  with  Thora,  an  position  of  the  classic  Dragon.  The 
ancient  poem  quoted  by  Stephen  eagle  must  be  plundered  of  his  wings, 
attests.  In  it  he  thus  addresses  the  lion  of  his  paws,  and  the  sea- 
lliora  after  the  victory-*  horse  (itseifacompound)of  hisbody. 
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before  the  Soothern's  tame  Idea  of  a 
reptile  can  be  augmented  in  horror 
Bufficient  to  make  it  worthy  the  dub 
of  Hercules,  or  the  lance  of  St  George. 
But  the  Northern,  leaving  his  Graf' 
vitner  coiled  round  the  stems  of  the 
water'lily  in  the  lake,  or  asleep  be- 
neath the  ^ey- stone  on  the  moor, 
conducts  his  hero,  without  further 
preparation,  to  an  encounter  as  ab- 
stractly terrible  as  any,  (for  his  own 
inspiring  vigour  overflows  all  he 
touches,  and  in  the  terrible  is  all-suf- 
ficient,) while  the  verisimilitude  thus 
retained  renders  it  in  its  semblance 
of  reality  far  more  vivid.  The  Dra- 
gon of*  Sir  Guy  is  a  proper  monster 
of  the  classic  school — 

'*  He  it  black  ai  any  cde, 

Ragged  as  a  rough  fole ; 

H78  body  from  the  navyll  upwarde, 

No  man  may  it  pierce,  it  is  so  barde ; 

Hyt  neck  ii  gifat  as  any  sammere,* 

He  rinneth  as  swifte  as  any  discrere.f 

Fawes  be  bath  as  a  lyoun ; 

All  tbatbe  toucheth  be  sleathdead  downe; 

Great  winges  he  bath  to  4ighe.** 

Yet  the  gentlest  beast  of  the  field, 
when  put  under  the  lash  of  north- 
em  genius,  comes  bellowing  forth,  a 
prodigy,  beside  which  the  Incon- 
gruous phantasm  fades  Into  the 
dream  or  a  sign-painter,  while  a  vi- 
sion of  terrible  reality  still  haunts 
the  memory  of  all  who  ever  heard  of 
the  Dun  Cow  of  Warwick. 

So  Hercules  in  his  cradle  strang- 
ling the  snakes,  is  more  naturally, 
and  therefore  more  nobly  heroic, 
than  Hercules  In  Lema.  No  power 
of  burlesque  could  make  the  infant 
ridiculous;  no  stateliness  of  epic 
poetry  can  exalt  even  the  son  of  Jove, 
engaged  in  a  fantastic  exploit,  above 
the  reach  of  such  a  shaft  as  this : 

'*  Old  stories  say  that  Hercules 

A  dragon  slew  at  Lema, 
With  seven  heads  and  fourteen  eyes. 

To  see  and  well  discem-a." 

Yet  Regner,  although  he  escapes 
the  ridicule  of  such  an  antagonist  as 
levels  for  a  time  the  Strangler  of  the 
Nemean  Lion,  with  Moore  of  Moor- 
hall,  has  still  some  disadvantaffes. 
The  iced  sheepskins  are  doubtless 
of  a  (j^uality  for  defence  inferior  to 
the  spiked  armour  of  the  attorney, 
and  in  nowise  comparable  with  the 


foresVking's  hide  for  dignity.  Ne- 
vertheless, there  is  a  certain  iltus- 
trious  horror  about  the  shivering  id- 
cies,  which  will  at  least  rescue  their 
subtemen  from  a  classification  with 
the  small-clothes  of  Brian  O'Lyno,  a 
hero  not  less  curious  in  that  import- 
ant part  of  dress,  whose  labours  have 
even  to  Irish  literature  the  foUow- 
g  commemoration : 

**  Brian  OXynn  had  no  breecbea  to  wevr 
So  he  got  him  a  sheep's  hide  to  make  him 

a  pairs 
With  the  woolly  side  out,  and  the  akinnj 

side  in, 
<  They're  pleasant  and  cool,*  says  Brian 

O'Lynn." 

If  the  shade  of  Regner  be  Indignant 
at  having  been  consorted  with  such 
vile  company,  let  him  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  Dragon  of  Wantlry, 
who  seduced  us. 

To  return  to  our  subject  It  is 
remarkable  how  distinctly  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  riral 
species  may  be  traced  in  the  bal- 
lad poetry  of  these  islands.  The 
Georgian  monster  flies  triumphant 
as  far  as  Northumberland  ;  the 
**  laidly  worm"  of  the  Norseman 
usurps  all  beyond  the  border,  and 
even  the  sacred  island  is  not  altoge- 
ther free  from  the  trail  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian reptile.  A  poem  Is  pre- 
served in  Macdougairs  tract  on  the 
Irish  Fisheries  (a  strange  locatios 
for  it),  between  which,  and  some  of 
the  legends  of  Saxo,  the  reaemblanre 
Is  exceedingly  strong ;  so  strong,  in- 
deed, that  It  seems  to  have  bees 
either  the  copy  or  the  original.  The 
period  of  the  presence  of  northem 
freebooters  In  Ireland  has  been  car- 
ried back  by  good  authority  to  the 
very  earliest  ages  of  Christianity ;  but 
there  exists  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  many  monuments  of  both 
nations,  which  daim  a  stiU  higbrr 
antiquity,  and  the  arts  displayed  in 
which  do  not  seem  likely  to  have  been 
communicated  from  either  to  the 
other,  during  times  so  turbulent. 
The  prejudices  of  national  pride  bare 
rendered  the  most  speculative  ap- 
peal to  Irish  high  antiquities  at  \ta»\ 
unpromising ;  but  the  consciousness 
that  those  who  were  bitterest  In  their 
sarcasms  spoke  when  tbey  were 
themselves  steeped  to  Uie  lips  in  idi- 
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posture,  may  perhaps  iacline  us  to 
a  fairer  view  of  traditionB,  wliich,  al- 
though confessedly  '*  fabulosie/*  are 
6  till  no  more  so  than  those  of  the  nation 
we  most  honour  among  the  ancients. 
The  v^anderings  and  return  of  the 
Tuathi  de  Danans  are  not  perhaps 
the  gratuitous  lie  of  a  Seanachy.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  our  hero  nrill 
be  at  a  loss  for  evidence  of  any  ffreat 
species  of  serpent  in  the  Scandina- 
vian regions  with  which  to  encoun- 
ter. Were  we  desirous  of  grave  au- 
thorities to  establish  the  existence 
of  the  Dragon,  we  should  be  at  no 
loss  for  weighty  and  numerous  names. 
Ripe  schoUrs,  who  reject  whole  li- 
braries of  northern  chronicles^  adore 
Herodotus,  yet  Herodotus  tells  them 
such  stories  of  winged  serpents  flying 
from  Arabia  to  Egypt,  and  there  wa- 
ging war  against  the  Ibises,  till  val- 
leys were  white  with  the  skeletons  of 
the  slain,  as  would  class  him  with 
Pierre  Bolon  and  Sir  John  Mande- 
viile,  were  not  the  same  fable  scru- 

gulously  set  down  in  Aristotle  and 
trabo,  while  Mela,  Isidore,  and  St 
Augustine,  echo  the  classic  hoax. 
Difficult  as  it  would  be  to  produce 
such  testimony  for  a  boa  constrictor 
on  the  plains  of  Gothland,  we  prefer 
the  belief  in  Regner's  having  com- 
bated something  of  the  sort  (be  It  an 
adder  or  a  conger  eel),  to  the  sug- 
gestion which  would  reconcile  the 
rable  to  the  fact  by  placing  Thora 
under  the  guardianship  of  some  one 
of  the  name  of  Snake.  These  arbi- 
trary aDegories  are  a  composition 
between  reason  and  credulity,  which 
defrauds  both,  and  recompenses  nei- 
ther. 

After  his  marriage  with  Thora, 
Resner  led  a  roving  life  of  piracy 
ana  conquest;  overrunning  a  nation, 
and  placing  a  son  on  the  throne  of  its 
conauered  king,  then  cominff  home 
to  and  his  subjects  in  rebellion; 
quelling  the  insurgents,  driving  their 
leader,  his  rival,  Harold,  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  emperors;  and  again 
setting  sail  to  subjugate  a  new  pro- 
vince, and  raise  another  son  to  its 
viceregal  dignity.  In  this  wav  he 
invaded,  and  for  the  time  subdued, 
the  nations  enumerated  in  the  intro- 
ductory note.  The  most  frequent 
notices  of  his  exploits,  in  the  concise 
chronicles  of  Denmark,  record  him 
as  "  Regner  Lodbrog,  who  had  nine 
sons,  (some  make  them  twelve,  some 


seven,^  kings  of  as  man  v  conquered 
countries;  who  stabled  his  horses  in 
the  hall  of  Charlemagne,  and  died 
by  the  devouring  of  serpents  in  Ire- 
land." But  here  we  are  on  debate- 
ableground.  Saxo  asserts  that  Regner 
encountered  and  defeated  an  empe- 
ror Charles,  and  this  in  words  which 
will  apply  to  no  other  than  Charle- 
magne. The  learned  Stephen  vin- 
dicates the  interpretation,  nay,  goes 
so  far  as  to  attribute  the  death  of  the 
emperor  to  grief  and  indis^nation 
on  thai  very  account;  but  Kranta^ 
Meursuis,  Pontanus,  and  a  host  of 
others,  with  many  and  seemingly 
stronger  proofs,  assert  the  contrary. 
It  is  amusing  to  read  Krantz's  ex- 
postulation with  the  old  chronicler. 
He  lays  down  the  ground  of  dispute 
with  all  becoming  gravity,  and  then, 
**  You  know  very  well,  Saxo,"  he 
says  to  the  man  who  had  died  three 
centuries  before, "  you  must  be  very 
well  aware,  Saxo,  that  this  (sub  r«- 
verentia  sit  dictum)  is  a  bounce;" 
and  so  he  proceeds  to  rate  him  face 
to  face  for  his  inconsistencies.  On 
the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
fusion of  names  in  the  original  au- 
thorities too  complicated  to  promise 
any  satisfactory  result  in  the  enquiry. 
Then,  again,  Saxo  records  various 
expeditions  of  his  hero  to  the  **  parts 
about  the  Hellespont,"  and  the  Hel- 
lespontic  regions  seem  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  many  learned  Thebans 
will  have  it  that  he  means  the  coun- 
tries round  the  eastern  Baltic,  al- 
leging, against  the  natural  interpre- 
tation, the  difficulties  of  long  navi- 
gation, seas  infested  by  hostile  ar- 
maments, and  the  force  of  a  powerful 
nation  to  be  encountered  after  these 
had  been  overcome;  but  the  navi- 
gators of  the  Sound,  the  German 
Ocean,  and  the  British  seas,  need 
hardly  have  shrunk  from  the  dangers 
of  the  summer  Mediterranean.  The 
sailor  who  had  circled  the  Malstrom 
was  surely  competent  to  pass  Cha- 
rybdis.  AU  the  fabulous  perils  of  the 
Archipelago,  even  including  its  for- 
gotten terrors,  the  wandering  Delos, 
and  the  opening  and  shutting  Sym- 
plegades,  coula  not  have  formed  a 
more  frightful  array  of  danger  than 
their  own  fiords  and  voes  were  rife 
with  in  the  North.  Then  that  a  na- 
tion of  pirates  should  shrink  from 
the  naval  force  of  Greeks  and  Sanv- 
cens,  men  who  cared  notfaing  for  the 
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dominion  of  the  sea,  and  tempted  its  Regner  on  the  Tanqukhed  Irish  for 
dangers  only  when  they  had  need  to  not  having  more  vigorously  opposed 
transport  their  warriors  from  one  him,  fell  himself  into  the  hanos  of 
scene  of  military  conflict  to  another,  that  chieftain,  and,  by  the  miserable 
would  surely  seem  more  strange  than  end  we  have  related,  closed  a  life  of 
that  they  should  despise  such  oppo*  unavailingalthough  splendid  ferocity, 
sition,  and  proceed  whither  they  Regner  had  not  long  enjoyed  Uie  so- 
pleased  in  its  defiance.  And  for  the  ciety  of  Thora :  she  was  carried  off 
Sower  of  the  Greek  empire  to  be  soon  after  their  marriage  by  sudden 
readed  in  such  an  incursion,  when  sickness ;  and  of  Latbgertha,  the  last 
we  reflect  that,  scarce  fifty  years  thing  we  hear  is,  that  in  Regner*s 
after,  a  hostile  fleet  of  two  hundred  first  exploit  with  Harold,  she,  still 
vessels,  launched  from  the  wild  overflowing  with  the  deep  draught 
Borysthenes,  and  manned  by  savage  of  her  former  affection,  (**  pristini 
Russians,  cast  anchor  before  Con-  amoris  pertinaciori  haustu  exuber- 
stantinople,  and  shook  the  throne  of  ans,")  came  to  his  assistance  with  a 
the  East,  why  should  we  deny  an  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
equal  degree  of  enterprise  and  vigour  ships,  from  which  she  led  her  forces 
in  their  own  time  to  men  who  looked  in  person  to  the  field,  and  mainly 
Upon  the  fathers  of  these  invaders  contributed  by  her  courage  to  the 
as  wretched  and  most  despicable  restoration  of  his  broken  battle.  It 
barbarians — a  **  pannosa  gens,"  a  is  an  ungrateful  oflice  to  contioue 
^  plebs  nudissima  T*  The  presence  the  narrative,  for  the  impetuous  pas- 
oi^Scandinavian  rovers  in  the  Medi-  sions  of  the  Amazon,  kindled  by  the 
terranean  is  generally  acknowledged  sight  of  her  former  husband,  impel- 
by  southern  writers  of  the  ninth  cen-  led  her,  on  her  return  from  fight- 
tury ;  and  Gibbon,  when  he  speaks  in^  by  his  side,  to  murder  the  chief- 
of  '*  the  calamities  of  a  piratical  war,  tain  whom  she  had  married  on  her 
which,  after  an  interval  of  six  bun-  first  desertion.  Notwithstanding, 
dredyearB,again  infested  the Euxine,  Regner  never  resumed  the  con- 
but  escaped  the  notice  both  of  the  nexiou.  Lathgertha  and  Thora  had 
prince  and  the  historian,"  seems  to  been  won  by  the  sword»  and  the 
allude  to  some  authority,  either  mis-  uncouth  romance  of  Uieir  bridals 
laid  or  not  deemed  worthy  of  being  has  secured  to  both  a  place  in  the 
referred  to,  which  might  possibly,  rude  sympathies,  and  scarcely  less 
by  throwing  a  light  upon  the  dark  rugged  writings,  of  the  older  chroni- 
period  immediately  preceding  the  clers;  but  of  Aslanga,  whom  Regner 
Russian  invasion,  discover  Regner  apostrophizes  towards  the  end  ot  his 
in  his  five  years*  expedition  through  death- song,  nothing  further  than  the 
the  regions  of  the  Hellespont.  It  is  occurrence  of  her  name  in  that  pes- 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Saxo,  as  if  sage  was  known,  till  Stephen,  in  the 
anticipating  incredulity,  expressly  beginning  of  the  17  th  cen  tury,  collect- 
mentions  the  "Mare  Mediterraneum"  ing  materials  for  his  '*  Notse  Uberi- 
as  the  route  pursued.  On  his  return  ores,"  discovered  a  history  of  our 
from  this  Eastern  expedition,  (whe-  hero  preserved  among  tiie  Iceland- 
ther  it  may  have  been  to  the  shores  of  era  ("  fugientis  Antiquitatis  Destinie 
the  Black  Sea  or  the  Lake  Ladoga,)  ac  veluti  Scatores  Joves,"  as  he  bap- 
he  finds  Harold,  his  old  rival,  rein-  pily  terms  them),  in  which  the  geo- 
stated  in  authority,  and  backed  by  tter  interest  of  her  story  baa  wanned 
the  alliance  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  by  the  writer  into  something  approach- 
whom  he  had  been  converted  to  ing  to  even  pastoral  tenderness. 
Christianity,  baptized,  and  induced  Regner,  says  the  Skald,  having 
to  build  a  church  for  Christian  wor-  drawn  up  his  ship  on  the  beach  near 
ship  at  Sleswick.  The  indignant  Spangerheide  in  Norway,  bebi^ld  s 
Pagan,  fallihg  on  his  now  doubly-  beautiful  girl  walking  on  the  strand, 
detested  rival,  drove  him  once  more  He  called  to  her  to  come  to  him, 
from  his  dominions,  overthrew  the  where  he  sat  on  his  galley  side,  and 
monuments  of  his  apostasy,  and  she,  after  stipulating  for  honourable 
restored  the  savage  mysteries  of  treatment,  consented ;  but  while  ga- 
Odin ;  then  sailing  to  chastise  Ella,  zing  in  admiration  on  the  great  res- 
a  Northumbrian  prince,  who  wreaked  sel.  and  all  the  novel  pomp  of  spoils 
the  revenge  he   cherished  against  and  splendid  armour,  die  was  sud- 
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denly  addressed  by  the  licentious 
hero  with  an  ardour  far  too  imperious 
for  the  safety  either  of  his  pledged 
word  or  of  her  own  honour.  There 
is  severe  dignity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  touching  humility,  in  her  re- 
ply— 

"  Denmark's  father,  surely  thou 
Dreamest  not  of  maidens  now. 
Royal  Regner,  mighty  king, 
Rather  be  ic  thine  to  bring 
Aid  to  helpless  innocence. 
Send  me,  Sire,  oh  send  me  hence, 
As  thou  sworest,  safe  and  free ; 
All  enough  'twill  be  for  me, 
Lowiy  to  have  looked  on  thee.' 

Startled  from  his  unworthy  pur- 
pose by  this  unexpected  repulse,  yet 
still  more  anxious  of  obtaining  a 
prize  so  unexpectedly  enhanced,  he 
has  recourse  to  the  temptation  of  a 
rich  present. 

<*  Wilt  thoQ  take  this  mantle  fair 
Silrer-tlssued  everywhere  ? 
Lovely  as  thy  limbs  may  be. 
This  shall  grace  them  worthily ; 
For  'tis  one  my  Thora  wore 
On  her  fawn- like  form  before. 
Thora  wrought  tlie  border  so, 
Thora,  with  her  hands  of  snow, 
Thora,  whom  of  all  the  rest. 
Till  she  died,  I  loved  the  best.' 

To  which  the  Maiden — 

**  King  of  men,  1  msy  not  dare 
Touch  the  robe  so  passing  fair. 
Which  Fawn  Thora  wove  and  wore; 
Robe  like  this  beseems  me  more, 
Clad  in  which,  I  drive  my  flocks 
Round  the  shore  among  the  rocks ; 
Leave  me  to  mine  humble  lot, 
Raise  thy  sail,  and  tempt  me  not." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  more 
seemly  robe  to  which  she  alludes  was 
a  skin,  and  that  her  flock  was  one  of 
goats.  Nevertheless  Craka  (for  such 
she  tells  him  is  her  name)  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  small  vale  of  Arca- 
dia in  the  winter  season ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  promising  begin- 
ning, she  in  the  end  turns  out  to  be 
a  king's  daughter  in  disguise,  upon 
which,  as  Queen  of  Denmark,  she 
claims  the  affections  won  by  the 
goat-herd  of  Spangarbeide. 

The  conduct  of  Ivar,  Sivard,  and 
Biorn,  on  receiving  news  of  their  fa- 
ther's death,  has  been  especially  re- 
corded. Ivar  was  presiding  at  the 
celebration  of  some  solemn  game. 
He  neither  changed  countenance, nor 
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broke  up  the  sports;  but  commanded 
the  astonished  people  to  remain,  and 
forced  the  frightened  actors  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  performance,  fearing 
lest,  by  the  betrayal  of  any  emotion, 
he  should  compromise  the  dignity  of 
such  a  grief.  Sivard  heard  the  news 
as  he  stood,  his  short  spear  in  his 
hand,  prepared  for  hunting.  To  dis- 
tract, and  80  weaken  the  anguish  that 
seized  him,  he  struck  the  javelin  in- 
to his  foot,  and  merging  the  mental 
agony  which  alone  would  have  been 
insupportable,  in  a  coexistent  bodily 
pain,  which  it  had  been  his  whole 
life's  study  to  endure,  he  also  was 
able  to  control  his  grief,  and  assert 
the  fortitude  of  mind  that  such  a 
crisis  called  for.  The  news  reached 
Ironside  (the  surname  of  Biorn)  as 
he  was  playing  at  dice.  To  subdue 
his  emotion,  he  grasped  the  die  so 
hard,  that  blood  burst  from  his  fin- 
gers' ends—"  ubi  nimirum  fortunse 
jactum  ipsa  quam  versebat  alea  le- 
viorem  esse  didicit."  Of  the  three, 
Ivar  is  adjudged  to  have  behaved 
with  the  most  exemplary  fortitude, 
for  Ella,  when  he  was  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  each,  decla- 
red that  he  dreaded  him  who  had 
"played  out  his  play,"  more  than 
either  of  the  others;  and  the  event 
shewed  that  he  had  foreboded  truly ; 
for  Ivar  (the  Hinguar  of  Asserius) 
never  ceased  to  prosecute  his  scheme 
of  vengeance  till  it  was  accomplish- 
ed. It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
death  of  Regner  or  that  of  Ella  was 
the  most  horrible.  The  avenging  bro- 
thers amply  fulfilled  the  prediction 
of  their  dying  father.  They  seized 
their  enemy  at  York,  and  in  the 
words  of  Saxo  *•  conipreheusi  ip- 
stus  dorsum  plaga  Aquilonem  figu- 
rante afilicitur."  Cutting  the  eagle 
was  a  dreadful  species  of  execution, 
practised  by  the  northern  nations. 
They  thrust  a  sword  in  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  thence  carrying  it  round 
either  shoulder-blade  and  down  the 
back-bone,  detaching  every  thing  as 
they  went  along ;  they  pulled  away 
the  ribless  spine  with  the  scapulss^ 
hanging  at  each  side  like  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  from  which  resemblance 
the  butchery  took  its  name,  and 
finished  by  dragging  out  the  entrails 
through  the  wound.    For  this  semi- 

Sious  expedition,  the  daughters  of 
legner  wove  a  standard  called  the 
Reafan,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
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interest  of  its  consecratioDiposBefised    the  instigation  of  Edmund  liiniself, 
the  importance  of  a  talisman,  for  the    and  thus  excited  them  to  that  inva- 
raven  woven  on  its  field  would  seem    sion  of  which  we  have  sp^en.  This 
to  move  and  flap  its  wings  before  a    is  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  hig^  ro- 
victory ;  but,  a  defeat  impending,  it    mance  of  his  death  as  we  have  it 
hung  reversed  and  motionless.  Tnus    here — a  sorry  end  this  for  the  Em- 
commenced  one  of  the  most  devas-    peror  of  northern  Europe  and  Sore- 
tating  incursions  which  Europe  ever    reign  of  the  universal  Sca,  to  become 
suffered  from  the  Normans :  for  the    at  last  a  menial  of  the  Lord  of  East 
brothers,  after  ravaging  England  for    An^lia,  a  Lambert  Simnel  by  antici- 
ten  years,  till  foiled  and  defeated  by    pation.    It  cannot  be.    We  need  not 
Alfred,  at  length  turned  their  vessels    dwell  on  inconsistencies  In  the  £ue 
towards  the  Rhine,  and  thence  divi-    of  an  impossibility.    Qisting  a  pri- 
ding their  forces,  carried  fire  and    soner  into  a  dungeon  to  be  devoured 
sword  through  France  and  Germany,    by  serpents,  is  an  event  not  unfre- 
till  cities,  and  churciies,  and  cultiva-    quent  in  the  northern  annals.  Perhaps 
ted  lands,  lay  desolated  from  the    the  most  romantic  instance  that  can 
Loire  to  the  Elbe.    It  is  asserted  by    be  cited,  is  that  of  Harald  Uie  brother 
many  that  Regner  had  already  sack-    of  St  Olave,  who  being  seized  by  ths 
ed  Paris,  and  turned  the  church  of    Byzantine  emperor,  was  condemned 
St  Grermain  to  the  same  uses  as  had    to  this  species  of  execution.    The 
before    defiled  the  ban(}ueting  hall    Dane,  never  deserted  by  bis  wonted 
of  the  great  Charles.    1  he  poem  of    courage,  immediately  on  entering  the 
Abbo  "  De  Obsessa  a  Nortmannis    cavern,  beneath  which  was  a  river, 
Lutetia  Parisiorum,"  details  the  suf-    the  haunt  of  his  terrible  antagonist, 
ferings  of  the  French  capital,  and  the    began  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  but  the  names    struggle.    Looking  out  for  some  of- 
of  the  hostile  leaders  are  altered  so    fensive  weapon,  for  he  had  been 
as  to  be  very  rarely  recognisable,    thrust  in  almost  naked  and  unarmed, 
The  circumstances  of  Regner's  death,    he  beheld  nothing  around  him  bat 
on  which  the  interest  of  our  translsF    the  skeletons  of  former  victims.  Ko- 
tion  so  essentially  depends,  are  given    thing  daunted,  he  gathered  the  dead 
with  little  variation  from  Saxo  s  ao-    men^s  bones  together,  and  binding 
count  by  all  the  Danish  historical    them  into  a  billet  with  the  remnant 
authorities ;  but  the  English  version,    of  his  dress,  poised  ^the  rude  dab 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  provokingly    he  had  thus  formed,  and  waited  the 
dissimilar.    Regner  (tliey  call  bim    approach  of  the  reptile.  The  serpent 
Lothbric)  sailing  round  the  rocks  of    was  vanquished,  for  Harald,  after 
the  Danish  coast,  catching  sea-fowl,    stunning  it  with  blows  from  his  dub, 
and  unattended,  was  himself  caught    leaped  fearlessly  upon  its  back,  and 
in  a  tempest,  and  after  three  days    completed  the  victory  with  his  knife, 
and  nights*  tossing  on  the  German    *'  Culteilum  tonsorium  quem  secam 
ocean,  cast  on  the  shore  of  England,    forte  tectum  attulerat  umbilico  qui 
Here,  they  say,  he  became  ihenilconr    solus  feno  patebat  immersit.*'  There 
er  of  King  Saint  Edmund ;  but  ha-    Is  something  of  the  classic  dragon 
ving  excited  the  jealousy  of  a  fellow    about  this  monster :  Harald  leaps  up- 
servant  by  his  superior  skill  in  feed-    on  its  back  "  veloci  saltu,"  as  be 
ing  and  cleaning  the  royal  birds,  was    would  spring  on  a  horse.  One  Rudic 
by  him  secretly  slain.    His  death    chronicle  or  decided  antiquity  will 
beingdiscovered  through  the  sagacity    have  it,  that  Regner  was  cast  into  a 
of  his  dog,  the. only  companion  of  his    lake  full  of  serpents;  but  all  concur  in 
shipwreck,  the  murderer  was  con-    the  instrumentality  of  the  reptile  one 
demned  to  be  placed  in  the  same    way  or  the  other ;  and,  strange  as  it 
boat  which  had  brought  his  victim    may  appear  to  the  sons  of  Samt  Ps- 
to  shore,  and,  without  oar  or  sail,  to    trick,  all  agree  in  placing  the  scene 
be  cast  adrift  upon  the  sea.    Won-    of  the  execution  somewhere  in  Ire- 
derful  to  relate,  the  hand  of  Provi-    land.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
dence  guided  him  upon  the  very    serpent  is  not  unknovm  in  Irish  tra- 
track  of  Reener,  and  after  a  similar    dition ;  we  know  that  in  Druid  wor- 
space  cast  him  on  Jutland.    Here  he    ship  it  makes  a  conspicuous  figure ; 
told  the  sons  of  Regner  that  their    Regner  himself  (or  whoever  he  may 
father  had  been  made  away  with  at    have  been  who  wrote  the  song  trans- 
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]ated^  refers  the  event  to  the  Scot- 
tish coast  (Skotlands  fiordur),  and 
Scotia  is  a  name  exclusively  given  to 
Ireland  by  all  the  continental  writers 
of  the  nintii  century;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  Donar 
tas,  that  in  Uie  sacred  isle 

"Nulla  venenanocent,  nee  serpens  serpit 
in  herbuy'* 

we  must  suppose  the  cunning  Nor- 
thumbrian to  have  borne  his  captive 
to  some  spot  hitherto  uncbarmed  by 
the  discourses  of  the  Saint.  We  can- 
not conclude  better  than  with  these 
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lines  of  Donatus,  not  so  much  for 
theirperplexing evidence  of  Ireland's 
freedom  from  noxious  animals  at  that 
time,  (a  subject  which  we  willingly 
leave  to  some  northern  Aldrovandus,) 
as  for  their  gratifying  description  of 
the  country  before  those  harassing 
invasions,  of  which  Regner  was 
among  the  great  precursors,  and 
which  only  eave  place  after  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  to  another  series  of 
troubles,  differing  but  in  longer  con- 
tinuance, and  in  less  prospect  of  any 
happy  issue. 


Upon  the  confines  of  the  West, 
There  lies  a  land,  of  lands  the  best. 
In  ancient  books  'tis  Scotia  writ, 
And  Scotia  likewise  name  we  it. 
An  island  rich  in  all  good  store, 
In  gems,  and  robes,  and  golden  ore ; 
An  isle  in  soil,  and  sun,  and  wind. 
Most  healthful  to  the  human  kind. 
With  honey  all  the  land  abounds, 
With  fairest  lawns  and  pasture  grounds, 
With  weeds  of  peace  and  peaceful  arts. 
With  arms  of  war  and  manly  hearts. 
A  happy  isle  I  the  rugged  bear 
Ne'er  roam'd  in  savage  horror  there ; 
Ne'er  sought  that  far  and  green  recess 
The  tawny  whelping  lioness ; 
Nor  poison  there  was  ever  found. 
Nor  serpent  on  the  grassy  ground. 
Nor  bull-frog  by  the  meadow  side. 
To  croak  uncouth  at  eventide ; 
And,  worthy  of  this  blessed  spot, 
Here  dwell  the  nations  of  the  Scot, 
A  race  of  men  renowned  high. 
For  honour,  arms,  and  courtesy. 
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Chap.  I. 


Such  a  set  of  fellows  as  the  —  th 
Dragoons,  I  never  met  with  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  Talk  of 
friendliness  and  hospitality  !  they 
would  beat  old  Solomon,  who  had  a 
table  that  stretched  from  one  end  of 
Palestine  to  the  other.  Their  invita* 
tions  are  not  given  for  certain  dinners 
on  certain  days,  but  for  weelcs  and 
months.     *'  There   now,   there's  a 

food  fellow,  you'll  dine  with  us  till 
)hri8tmas ;  we've  got  a  new  mess- 
man,  and  the  claret  is  fresh  from 
Dublin."  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  intend  paying  it  off  by  instal- 
ments of  a  week  at  a  time; — no  con- 
stitution could  stand  their  hospitality 
for  a  longer  period  without  a  little 
repose.  1  am  now  resting  on  my 
oars,  and  getting  quit  of  a  slight  un- 
steadiness of  the  hand  in  the  morn- 
ings, which  made  the  eating  of  an 
egg  as  difficult  an  achievement  as 
any  of  the  labours  of  Hercules.  In 
about  a  month  I  shall  be  equal  to 
another  visit,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
will  just  take  a  little  memorandum 
of  what  occurred  while  I  remained 
with  them,  by  way  of  keeping  their 
memory  ereen  in  my  soul.  The  first 
day  nothing  remarkable  occurred 
during  dinner.  The  colonel  was  in 
the  chair,  and  a  jollier-looking  presi- 
dent it  has  never  been  my  luck  to 
meet  with.  Large,  soldierly,  and 
somewhat  bloated,  he  formed  a  fa- 
mous combination  of  the  Bacchus 
subduing  lions  and  conquering  India, 
and  the  same  Bacchus  leering  into  a 
flagon  and  bestriding  a  cask.  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  that  the  latter  part 
of  this  resemblance  is  suggested  to 
me  by  the  sign- post  of  this  very  de- 
cent hostel  in  which  I  write,  where 
a  prodigious  man,  without  any  parti- 
cular superfluity  of  costume,  is  re- 
presented sitting  on  a  puncheon  of 
vast  size,  with  a  face  so  red,  so  round, 
so  redolent  of  mirth,  and  with  such 
a  glance  of  irresistible  whim  in  his 
eye — ril  bet  a  hundred  to  one  the 
painter  of  that  sign  has  had  the  ho- 
nour of  an  interview  with  the  gallant 
Colonel  O'Looney.  There  never  was 
a  man  more  popular  in  a  regiment. 
On  parade  or  at  mess  he  was  equally 


at  home.  Not  one  of  those  mere  \»o6a 
companions  who  swallow  potations 
pottle-deep,  and  are  fit  for  nothing 
else,  but  a  man  armed  at  all  points, 
one  who  **  the  division  of  a  battle 
knows,"  as  well  as  the  flavour  of  a 
vintage.  He  seemed  somewhere 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  coik 
siderablo  affectation  of  the  youth 
about  him.  The  baldness  of  his  crown 
was  scrupulously  concealed  by 
combing  the  long  straggling  side 
locks  over  it ;  and  his  allusions  were 
extremely  frequent  to  those  infernal 
helmets  which  turned  a  man's  hair 

frey  in  the  very  prime  of  boyhood, 
[e  had  never  left  the  regiment,  but 
gradually  climbed  his  way  up  from 
a  humble  cornetcy  to  his  present 
lofty  rank,  without  however  losing 
the  gaiety  which  had  made  htm  so 
much  liked  and  courted  in  the  finit 
years  of  his  noviciate.  Such  was  the 
colonel  when  I  saw  him  ten  days  ago 
presiding  at  mess.  His  tones  were 
delicious  to  listen  to.  The  music  of 
five  hundred  Irishmen  distilled  into 
one  glorious  brogue,  would  give  bat 
a  faint  idea  of  his  fine  rich  Tipperary, 
— and  all  so  softened  by  the  inimita- 
ble good-nature  of  his  expression  !— 
Upon  my  honour,  a  story,  without  his 
voice  to  tell  it  with,  loses  almost  idl 
its  value.  When  the  bottles  began 
their  round,  the  usual  hubbub  com- 
menced ;  but  after  one  or  two  rou- 
tine bumpers,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  conversation  at  the  foot 
of  the  table. 

"  Faith  an'  yese  quite  right,"  said 
the  Colonel  in  answer  to  some  obser- 
vation, "  in  what  ye  say  about  mar- 
riage. There's  a  stark-staring  scar- 
city of  the  commodity.  Here  have 
we  been  stationed  now  in  this  city 
of  York  for  six  weeks,  «and  divil  a 
young  fellow  of  us  all  has  picked  up 
an  heiress  yet.  Now,  mind  me,  when 
I  was  here  about  thirty  years  ago,  it 
was  a  very  different  story.  We  had 
sometliing  or  other  to  laugh  at  every 
day  in  the  way  of  the  ladies, — either 
a  start  off  to  Gretna  Green,  or  a  duel, 
or  a  horse-whipping.  But  now,  by 
the  sowl  of  me,  there's  no  sort  of 
amusement  to  be  had  at  all." 
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**Pnjf  Colonels  are   there   any  pretended  to  be;  so  the  honour  of 

heiresses  in  this  neighbourhood  at  carrying  them  off  was  all  the  8ame» 

present  ?*'  drawled  lorth  a  young  ye  know.    Whenever  an  oQicer  got 

comet.  three  days'  leave  of  absence,  he  was 

"  Faithy  surely,"  replied  the  Colo-  sure  to  bring  back  a  wife  with  him ; 

nel, "  ye  ought  to  be  on  tiie  lookout  the  postilions  on  the  north  road  grew 

for  that  yerself.    I've  enough  to  do  as  rich  as  nabobs,  and  Uieir  horses  as 

to  pick  up  information  on  my  own  thin  as  lathes :  all  that  a  girl  had  to 

account."  do  was  to  say  she  was  an  heiress ; 

"I  merely  wanted  to  benefit  a  little  nobody  ever  asked  her  what  it  was 

by  your  experience,"  rejoined  the  of;  whether  an  estate  or  a  lawsuit — 

other.  off  she  was  to  the  ould  blacksmith 

'^  Ezparience  ?    is  it  that  ye're  before  the  week  was  out,  and  married 

wanting  ?    Well,  FU  just  tell  you  a  as  fast  and  sure  as  her  mother.  Then 

bit  of  a  sacret.    That  .same  expari-  came  the  cream  of  the  joke,  for  there 

ence  is  the  very  divil  in  a  man's  way  was  always  some  insolent  brother,  or 

when  he  thinks  of  doing  the  civil  cousin,  or  discarded  sweetheart,  to 

thin^  to  a  young  lady  that  has  the  shoot  immediately  on  your  return,  so 

mistortune  to  be  rich.    Young  fel-  that  the  fun  lasted  very  often  as  long 

lows  like  you  are  trusted  by  guard-  as  the  honey- moon." 

ians  and  mothers,  and  cattle  of  that  "  And  how  many  of  the  officers 

sort^  and  even  by  the  damsel  herself,  were  lucky  enough  to  get  married  ?" 

because  they  see  no  danger  in  a  *'Och,every  oneofthem,  Itellye, 

youth  with  so  little  expanence.    I  except  myself  and  Jack  O' Parrel  I. 

found  it  so  myself  when  1  joined  the  Did  1  ever  tell  ye  how  nearly  owld 

regiment  first.    Never  was  Icnown  Jack  and  I  were  buckled  ?" 

such  a  set  of  fine  frank  open-hearted  '*  No,  Colonel,"  cried  a  great  many 

creturs  as  I  found  all  the  young  dar-'  voices,  "  let  us  hear." 

lings  at  every  party  I  went  to.    No  **  Gintly,  my  lads,  gintly.    I'll  tell 

shyness,  no  fears,  no  hurrying  away  ye  first  of  my  friend  Jack.    I'll  take 

at  my  approach  in  case  I  should  ask  a  little  time  to  think  of  it  before  I  tell 

them  to  dance  with  me;  but  now  ye  my  own  adventure."    Here  the 

that  I  have  had  about  thirty  years  of  Colonel  sighed,  and  said  something 

this  same  practice  in  the  art  of  court-  about  agonized  feelings  and  breaking 

ship,  there's  no  such  thing  as  getting  hearts,  which  contrasted  so  ridicu- 

near  ^e  sweet  creturs  even  to  whis-  lously  with  his  hilarious  countenance 

per  a  word.    Every  mother's  son~-  and  Herculean  figure,  that  we  could 

daughter  I  mane— of  them,  gets  away  not  avoid  bursting  into  a  very  hearty 

as  soon  as  possible  from  such  a  dan-  laugh.  The  Colonel,  after  appearing 

gerous  divil  as  a  young  fellow  with  a  little  discomposed,  for  I  believe  he 

so  many  years  exparience.   Mothers  considers  himself  no  contemptible 

and  aunts  throw  themselves  into  the  performer  in  the  art  of  pathetic  story  f 

gap  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  lug  telling,  joined  in  our  laugh,  tossed  off 

me  off  to  the  card- table  that  they  a  bumper  and  began, 

may  keep  their  eyes  on  me  all  the  **  Well, — Jack  0*Farrell  was  the 

night.  Ach,  when  we  were  stationed  most  gallant- looking  fellow  I  ever 

here  in  the  glorious  eighteen  bun-  saw — great  red  whiskers,  shoulders 

dred,  mothers  and  aunts  never  trou-  like  the  side  of  a  house,  bright  fiery 

bled  their  heads  about  such  a  sweet  eyes,  and  a  gash  from  a  shillelah 

little  inexparienced  lambkin   as   I  across  his  brow,  that  made  him  look 

was."  a  handsome  copy  of  the  divil,  as  a 

*' But  you  were  talking  of  heiress^  soldier  should.    He  was  a  Gal  w^y 

es.  Colonel,"  said  the  comet,  hiding  man,  the  best-tempered  fellow  that 

a  laugh  at  the  jolly  commander's  at-  ever  was  seen  in  the  world,  and  had 

tributing  the  change  which  he  per-  been  out  five  times  before  he  was 

ceived  m  the  reception  he  met  with  twenty.    One  of  them  was  with  his 

from  the  ladies  to  any  thing  rather  uncle,  fighting  Dick   Callaghan  of 

than  its  right  cause,' ''you  were  talk-  Oonamorlich,  (he  was  shot  after- 

iog  of  heiresses,  were  there  many  of  wards  by  Sir  Niel  Flanagan  in  the 

them  in  this  neighbourhood  at  that  Thirteen  Acres;)  so,  said  Jack — '  I 

time  ?"  only  took  him  in  the  shoulder,  for 

**  Och,  plinty ;  they  either  were  or  it's  unchristian  to  kill  one's  rela- 
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lions.'  Jack  cane  across,  and  join- 
ed us  in  this  very  town.  In  a  mo. 
ment  he  won  every  heart  at  the 
mess-table;  he  drank  four  bottles  of 
claret,  thirteen  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  smoked  two-and-twenty 
ciffars  ;  and  then  saw  the  chaplain 
safe  to  his  lodgings,  as  if  he  had 
been  his  brother;  ft  did  us  all  food 
to  see  such  a  steady  fellow.  Well^ 
just  at  this  time,  we  were  in  the 
heart  of  running  away  with  the  wo- 
men, fighting  the  men,  and  playing 
tiie  divil  entirely;  and  Jack  xesif 
ved  to  be  equal  with  the  beat  of  us. 
There  was  to  be  »  baH,  a  public  ball 
of  some  aert  or  other  at  the  County 
Hall,  and  I  saw  my  friend  Jack  par- 
tfenlarly  busy  in  making  his  prepa- 
rations. He  packed  up  his  carpet 
bag,  dressing-case,  and  a  brace  of 
horse-pistols,  and  having  got  a  week's 
leave  of  absence  the  day  before  the 
dance.  '  And  what's  all  thia  you're 
doinf ,  Jack  ?'  said  1.  Now,  my  lads, 
Pve  Deen  so  long  away  from  owld 
Ireland,  and  rattled  so  much  about 
the  world,  that  I've  lost  the  Irish  in- 
tirely,  or  I  would  try  to  give  you  an 
imitaUon  of  Jack's  brogue,  but  that* s 
impossible  for  a  tongue  that  has  the 
trick  of  the  English.^' 

The  Colonel  luckily  did  not  re- 
mark how  some  of  us  were  amused 
with  this  apology,  for  not  being  able 
to  speak  like  an  Irishman,  and  went 
on— 

**  *  An'  what's  all  this  you're  doing. 
Jack  ?'  said  I. 

«'<Doin'?  an'  what  should  I  be 
doin' !'  says  he,  *  but  puttin'  up  my 
weddin'  garments  ?' 

"  *  Your  wedding  ?'  sajrs  I ;  *  are 
you  going  to  be  married.  Jack  ?' 

"  *  Faith,  an'  I  hope  so,'  says  he ; 
*  or  what  would  be  the  use  o'  this 
wonder  o'  the  world  ?'  holding  up  a 
beautiful  coloured  silk  niffhtcap  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb. 

*< '  And  who  is  the  lady,  you  sowl  ?' 

«  '  How  the  divil  should  I  know  ?' 
said  Jack.  *  I  haven*t  seen  her,  nor 
asked  her  yet ;  but  I  suppose  there'll 
be  plenty  at  this  ball.  I'm  goin*  to 
have  a  post-chaise  at  the  door,  an'  I'll 
bet  ye  I'll  shew  ye  Mrs  Comet  O'Far- 
rell  before  ye're  a  week  owlder.' 

"  *  Done,'  and  *  done  I'  we  said ; 
and  it  was  a  wager. 

*<  Jack  and  I  went  into  the  ball- 
room together. 

"  *  1  wonder  if  Mrs  John  O'Farrell 
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is  here,'   said  Jack,  as  he  looked 
round  among  the  ladies. 

<<  <  Faith,'  said  I,  Mt's  not  for  me 
to  answer  ye;  ye  had  better  ask 
them ;  but  I  truly  hope  Mrs  Comet 
O'Looney  is  not  in  this  collection, 
for  such  a  set  of  scare^crowa  I 
never* — 

— **  *  Ooch,  ullaloo,  man,  hold  yoor 
tongue;  it's  not  for  the  beauty  ef 
them  one  cares,  but  j  oat  the  finw  of 
the  thla^  to  have  earned  off  an  heir- 
ess; oMi  an  heiress  Mrs  CFarrell 
most  be,  that's  a  sure  case:  for  ye 
see,  barrin'  my  pay  and  a  small 
thrifle  I  owe  my  creditors  besides, 
I  shall  have  noUdng  to  support  the 
younff  O'Farrells,  let  alone  the  wife 
and  &e  maid.' 

^  Just  at  this  time  a  rich  owld  su- 
gar merchant,  with  a  whole  posse  of 
daughters,  and  other  ladiee,  came 
busUing  into  the  room. 

"  'There  now.  Jack,'  said  I,  'now's 
your  time.  Here  comes  owld  Pusby 
the  suffsr  merchant  from  London, 
and  half  a  dozen  heiresses  pinned  to 
his  apron.  Off  with  ye,  man.  Ye 
can't  go  wrong:  take  the  very  first 
that  will  have  ye.  I  tell  ye,  he's  rich 
enough  to  cover  the  Bog  of  Allan 
with  melted  gold.' 

**  *  Then  he^  just  the  sort  of  fellow 
I  want>-so,  wi'  ye'r  lave.  Til  go  and 
do  the  needful  to  the  tall  young  wo- 
man in  blue.  If  he  gives  her  only  a 
thousand  a  foot,  she'H  be  a  verjr  com- 
fortable companion  in  a  post-cmdse.' 

^  Jack  was  introduced  in  all  due 
form,  and  in  a  minute  was  capering 
away  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  aslf 
he  were  stamping  hay ;  and  thinking 
all  the  time  of  the  chariot  at  the 
door  and  Gretna  Green.  His  partner 
seemed  very  much  pleased  with  his 
attentions.  She  simpered  and  curt- 
sied to  all  Jade's  pretty  speeches, 
and  I  began  to  be  rather  alarmed 
about  the  bet  She  waa  very  tall, 
very  muscular^looklnfl^  and  strong, 
and  seemed  a  good  dozen  of  years 
older  than  the  enraptured  Jack.  If 
she  had  been  twenty  years  older 
than  his  mother  it  would  have  been 
all  the  same,  provided  she  had  been 
an  heiress,  for  at  that  time,  as  I  tell 

e,  we  were  the  only  two  bachelors 
eft  who  had  not  picked  up  a  wife 
with  prodigious  reputations  for 
money,  and  Jack  was  determined  to 
leave  me  behind  in  the  race.  After 
he  had  danced  with  her  four  or  five 
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differest  selv,  he  came  up  to  me  in  jou're  juBtthesoYt  of  cratar  I  wanted 

raptures.    '  Isn't  she  a  aear  sweet  — r?e  a  post-chaise  at  the  door.' 

8owl?'   said    Jack,   *  and   such  a  «*<  Indeed?' 

mowld  for   grenadiers  I     She's   a  "  *  Yes,  indeed,  mj  charmer,  and  a 

Scotchwoman  too,  and  that's  next  pair  of  pistols  in  it  too.' 

door  to  an  Irishman  anyhow.'  **  *  Indeed  ?'  again  replied  the  lady, 

** '  If  she's  a  Scotchwoman,'  said  I,  looking  very  conscious  all  the  time. 

<  you  must  be  sure  of  your  ^ound  "  *  Aye  I  and  a  sweetheart  in  this 

—they  haven't  so  many  heiresses  hall-room  that  will  go  off  with  me  to 

aiDOTg  the  hills  as  in  the  fat  fields  of  Gretna  Green  this  moment' 

EoglaDd.    What's  her  name  ?'  "  '  Dear  me--and  wha  is  the  happy 

**  *  There  now,'  said  he,  slapping  his  leddy  ?' 

leg,  <  ain't  I  a  prettj  fellow  ?    I've  "  '  An'  who  the  dlvil  should  it  be, 

danced  with  her  half  the  night,  and  but  just  yer  own  self.  Miss  Sibil  la 

ni?er  asked  her  what  her  name  is.  M*Scrae  ?' 

I'll  go  and  ask  her  this  moment'  ** '  Me,  sir !'  said  the  lady,  endea- 

And  accordingly  he  marched  up  to  vouring  to  blush ; '  are  you  serious  9 

ber  once  more,  smd  carried  her  off  Ye  should  na  trifle  wi'  a  young  lass's 

Id  triumph  as  his  partner.  feelings.' 

*< '  Pray,  Madam,  may  I  make  so  "  <  The  divil  take  all  thrifles  of  the 

bowld,'  he  began,  'as  to  ask  you  sort — I'm  serious,  my  darling,  and 

what  yer  name  may  be — for  owld  I'll  prove  it^will  ye  go  off  with  me 

Mr  Fusby  spakes  so  much  wi'  the  this  instant  ?' 

root  of  his  tongue  that  I  can't  under-  '*  *  Had  we  no  better  wait  till  we've 

BtBnd  a  word  he  would  mintion.'  had  the  supper,  sir  ?  Ye  know  we've 

^ '  My  name,'  replied  the  lady, '  is  paid  for't  in  the  ticket' 

Miss  Sibilla  M'Scrae  of  Glen  Buckie  '*  *  Faith,  an'  there's  some  sinse  in 

and  Ben  Scart.'  that;  and  will  you  be  riddy  the  mo- 

**  *  And  a  very  pretty  name  too,  ment  after  ?' 

upon  my  honour,'  said  Jack ;  '  what  **  The  lady  blushed,  and  looked  her 

siae  may  Glen  Buckie  be  ? — you'll  consent,  and  Jack  was  in  raptures  all 

excuse  me.'  the  time  of  supper,  meditating  on  the 

"  *  Oo,  in  our  family  we  never  can  four  lakes  and  the  river,  and  the 

tell  to  a  mile  or  twa  what  the  size  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  land, 

of  ony  o'  the  estates  may  be— but  I  Supper  at  last  was  ended,  and  a  new 

believe  it's  about  seventy-five  thou-  dance  formed.  Jack,  who  had  by  no 

sand  acres  of  land,  besides  the  four  means  nefflected  either  the  cham- 

lakes  and  the  river.'  V^g^  or  his  partner,  whispered  into 

" '  Seventy-five— MotMaiu/  did  ye  her  ear,  *  Are  ye  all  riddy  now,  my 

9AJ?   exclfldme4  Jack,  quite  over-  sweet  Sibilla?  the  horses  must  be 

come  by  his  good  fortune ;  '  and  I  tired  waiting.' 

bope  yer  family's  well,  ma'am.   How  '* '  Weel,  since  ye  insist  upon't,  I'm 

did  ye  lave  all  yer  brothers  and  sis-  all  ready  enough— only  my  shawl  is 

ters  ?'  in  the  leddy's  robing  room.' 

" '  I  haena  got  ony  brothers,  and  "  <  Is  it,  faith  ?'  said  Jack ; '  then  I'll 

my  sisters  are  pretty  weel,  I  thank  go  for  it  this  moment'     He  was 

you.'  back  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 

" '  An'  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  that,  threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and 

Do  ye  happen  to  know  what  my  without  attracting  any  observation, 

i^Ame  is?     I   am   John    O'Farrel  handed  her  dovm  stairs  into  the  post- 

Gsquire,   of   Ballynamora,   in    the  chaise^Jumped  in  after  her,  and  rat- 

coupty  of  Gal  way,  of  a  very  ancient  tied  off  as  fast  as  the  horses  could 

family^and  what  do  ye  think  of  the  gallop. 

name,  ma'am  ?'  "  Soon  after  this  the  old  sugar  mer- 

Oo,  it  just  seems  a  very  pretty  chant  and  all  his  train  prepared  to 

>•'  take  their  departure.    I  waited  to 

Do  ye  raelly  think  so  ?  An'  how  hand  them  to  their  carriage,  but  the 

would  ye  like  to  have  it  yourself?'  little  fat  old  woman,  his  wife,  came 

"  *  I  ^ink  it  would  just  do  as  well  rushing  into  the  room,  kicking  up 

w  ony  other.'  such  a  terrible  dust-r*  Och !'  cried 

Och  then,  my  dear  Miss  M*Scrae,  she*—'  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  I  Somebody 
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has  taken  off  my  sbawl— real  Ingy —  place,  and  that  as  it  was  the  odIj 

worth  eighty  guineas  every  shilling  point  for  miles  and  miles  where  they 

— there's  a  thief  in  the  room ! — only  could  chaoge  horses,  they  must  come 

think!'  to  it  by  the  longer  road,  whidi  it 

**  Every  thing  was  throvm  into  the  seemed  they  must  have  taken.  Beinf 

Keatest   confusion  j    some  of    the  quite  satisfied  with  this,  I  orderM 

iies  fainted,  and  ye  niver  saw  such  myself  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and 

an  uproar  in  yer  lives.    At  last,  it  patiently  waited  their  arrival.    I  had 

was  discovered,  when  every  lady  bad  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  horses,  to 

ti^en  her  own  shawl,  that  the  only  1  was  certain  they  could  not  get  on 

one  unclaimed  was  that  which  had  without  my  knowledge.    Just  as  1 

been  worn  by  Miss  Sibil  la  M'Scrae.  was  sitting  down  to  my  stewed  fowl 

That  lady  herself  was  nowhere  to  be  and  beef- steaks,  I  saw  their  carriage 

found ;    search  was  made  for  her  rattle  up  to  the  inn ;  and  in  a  few 

everywhere  In  vain.    The  little  old  minutes  after,  another  chariot — ^po&* 

woman  stormed  as  if  she  was  prac-  tilions  hot — ^horses  all  of  a  tremble 

tising  for  bedlam.  — drove  up  furiously  to  the  door. 

*'  *  This  pomes,'  she  cried,  '  of  ha-  '  Who  the  devil  can  this  be?'  thought 

ving  beggarly   Scotch  governesses  I,  for  ye  see  I  knew  noUiing  at  all 

that  wear  cotton  shawls.   I've  bus-  about  the  thief-takers — ^' Will  this  be 

pected  she  would  come  to  no  good  another  couple,  I  wonder?' But  when 

ever  since  she  has  been  so  intimate  I  saw  two  coarse,  strong,  blackguard- 

with  the  potticary's  boy.'  looking  fellows  get  out,  I  coiud  not 

"  '  Potticary's  boy  I'    thought  T,  tell  what  to  make  of  the  whole  busi- 

'  faith,  this  is  beyond  a  joke  entirely  ness.    Out  of  the  first  carriage  came 

— I  must  be  after  Jack ;'  so  I  slipt  Jack  in  his  plain  dothes — for  I  for- 

away  from  the  confusion,  got  into  a  got  to  tell  ye  he  did  not  go  to  the 

post-chaise  and  four,  and  set  off  in  ball  in  his  uniform — looking  very 

pursuit  of  O'Farrel,  hoping  to  over-  tired  and  sleepy — and  handed  out 

take  him  in  time  to  save  him  from  his  huge  raw-boned  partner,  whose 

marrying  an  heiress  without  a  penny,  beauty  was  by  no  means  increased 

who  wore  nothing  but  cotton  shawls,  by  her  night's  frolic    I  did  not  ex- 

In  the  meantime,  information  had  actly  know  how  to  proceed ;  so  I  sat 

been  given  that  ibe  lady  was  seen  down  to  my  breakfast,  and  enjoying 

stepping  into  a  post-chaise,  accom-  the  thoughts  of  surprising  Jack ;  and 

panied  oy  a  tall  man  in  a  cloak,  with  consulting  with  myself  how  to  break 

very  red    whiskers — '  Oh,  pursue  the  matter  to  him  in  the  pleaaantest 

them  I    pursue  them  I'    cried    Mrs  manner.    But  my  cogitations  were 

Fusby — '  the  wretch  has  stolen  my  broken  off  by  hearing  Jack,  who  was 

Ingy  shawl,  and  gone  off  with  the  in  the  next  room  to  me,  only  divided 

potticary's  boy — I  know  him  by  the  by  a  thin  partition,  saying,  •  Well, 

description — his  hair  is  as  red  and  gentlemen— the  divil  take  howld  of 

coarse  as  unrefined  at  twopence  a-  yer  sowls— what  do  ye  want  with 

pound.'     Nothing  would  satisfy  her  me?' 

rage  but  instantly  giving  chase.    A  '* '  Only  a  little  private  talk  with 

magistrate  was  disturbed  from  his  you,  sir — that's  all,'  said  one  of  the 

slumbers,  an  information  of  the  rob-  men  in  return, 

bery  laid  before  him,  and  in  a  very  "  '  Niver  mind  yer  private  talks — 

short  time  a  couple  of  constables  say  your  say,  and  be  quick  about  it, 

were  scouring  down  the  road  with    or  by  the  piper  that' 

a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  suspected  "  *  Gome,  come,  no  nonsense,  mas- 
delinquents,  ter,'  said  the  man ;  '  you  know  well 
"  Here  were  we  all  tearing  along —  enough  what  we  be  come  about,  I 
Jack  and  his  lady — ^myself — and  the  daresay— did  ye  ever  hear  of  one  Mr 
two  thief- takers, — ^never  was  there  Fusby,  sir?'  • 
such  a  race  in  the  memory  of  man.  "  *  Oho !'  said  Jack, '  so  ye're  come 
I  found  I  was  gaining  on  the  lovers  about  that,  are  ye  ?  An'  ye'll  stop  us 
every  stage,  and  when  I  got  to  a  from  goin'  on  to  the  ind  of  our  jour- 
village  on  this  side  of  Durham,  I  ney?' 

found  I  had  overshot  my  mark,  and  '*  *  Yes — ^back  you  must  go  with  us 

actually  got  before  them.     I  dis-  to  York— them  there  is  very  serious 

covered  there  were  two  roads  to  the  charges'— 
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"  *  Ocb,  d— n  the  charges — Dl  pay  homo  to  yor  friends ;  and  a  very 

all  ycr  charges — ye  may  slop  here  pretty  article  too,  don't  ye  think  so, 

and  ate  and  drink  like  a  couple  of  my  dear'r*  said  Jack,  drawing  him* 

corporals— but  this  very  day  I'll  find  self  up,  and  looking  as  pleased  as 

my  way  into  Scotland.'  Punch. 

•*  •  We'll  see  about  that,'  replied  the  "  *  And  you  won't  give  it  up  ?'  siud 

man,  sulkily.      *  We  Uiought  you  the  man. 

might   have  been  trusted  without  '*' By  no  manes.' 

the  irons,  but  the  gentleman  seems  **  *  Then  we  must  force  you.' 

anxious  for  the  fetters.    Out  with  *' '  Ocb,  must  ye  ?'  said  Jack ;  *  and 

them,  Tom'— -to  his  companion.  I'm  particularly  obliged  to  ye  for  yer 

*'  *  Fetters!'  said  Jack;  '  to  be  kinoness.' 

sure  1  am  anxious  for  the  fetters;  "  I  now  heard  a  scuffle;  and  two 

and  the  owld  Blacksmith  will  fix  heavy  falls,  rapidly  succeeding  each 

them  as  tight  as  a  Bishop.'  other,  made  me  recognise  Jack's  one» 

**  *  Bishop's  a  rare  good  'un,  no  two.    In  a  moment  f  rushed  into  the 

doubt,  sir,'  said  the  man ;  *  but  we  room,  nearly  killed  with  laughter  at 

can  do  that  as  well.'  all  the  conversation,   and  there  I 

**  *  Do  that  ?  Do  what,  ye  spal-  found  Jack,   his  nostrils  widened 

peens  ?*  with  passion,  and  his  whiskers  red- 

'*  *  Why,  splice  you,  and  this  here  der  than  usual,  standing  over  the 

lady  together,  sir ;  she's  an  accom*  two  unfortunate  strangers,  who  were 

plice  after  the  act'  groaning  most  piteously  on  the  floor. 

"  '  After  what  act,  ye  brute  baste?  The  moment  he  saw  me,  ho  burst 

We're  not  married  yet.'  into  one  of  his  wildest  shouts  of  joy. 

•*  •  No,  nor  won't  be  this  bout  — *  Och,  only  look  here,  O'Looney, 

Come,  out  with  the  darbies,  Tom;  my  darlint;    these  two  gintlemen 

we  hain't  time  to  be  palavering  here  with  the  bloody  faces  are  friends  of 

all  day.'  Mr  Fusby,  and  are  sent  off  to  stop 

*' '  Hark  ye,  gintlemen,'  said  Jack,  our  journey  to  Gretna  Green.' 

growing  more  and  more  enraged  and  **  *  And  Vm  very  glad  to  hear  it^ 

astonished,  '  this  window  is  pretty  Jack,'  said  I. 

high,  thank  God,  and  will  break  a  ***  I  call  you  to  witness,  sir,'  said 

gintleman's  neck  very  prettily ;  so  I  one  of  the  men,  getting  up,  and  put* 

advise  ye  to  be  off,  and  out  of  hear-  ting  a  handkerchief  to  his  eye ;  '  we 

iog,  before  I  can  crack  this  egg,  or,  are  deforced  in  the  execution  of  our 

by  the  poker,  your  wives  may  buy  duty.    I  order  you  to  assist  us  in  the 

their  mourning.'  King's  name.' 

" '  Come,  come,'  replied  the  man,  *'  *  Faith  will  I,  willingly,'  said  I. 
no  ways  daunted,  *  we  must  have  '*  Jack  upon  this  was  almost  cho* 
no  more  of  your  blarney ;  we  are  up  ked  with  passion.  He  stood  and  scowl- 
to  all  such  tricks.  You  are  suspect-  ed  at  us  all,  and  then  folding  his 
ed  of  stealing  Mrs  Fusby 's  proper-  arms  across  his  chest,  asked,  as  quiet* 
ty.'  ly  as  he  could — *  An'  tell  me  now, 

"  *  Is  it  you  they  mane,  my  dear  ?'  gintlemen,   what   it   is    ye   really 

said  Jack  to  the  lady.    *  Ye  may  go  want  ?' 

back,  my  men,  as  fast  as  ye  plase,  **  *  We  want  possession  of  your 

and  tell  the  little  fat  owld  woman,  body.    This  here  is  our  authority,' 

the  sugar-seller's  wife,  with  my  com-  said  the  constable, 

pliments,  that  Miss  Sibilla  M*Scrac,  *<  *  My  body  ?— -Ye hell-dog,  are  ye 

of  Glen  Buckie  and  Ben  Scart,  is  a  set  of  doctors  ?  and  do  ye  think 

not  her  property  at  all ;  and  is  very  I'm  a  corpse  ?' 

much  obliged  to  her  for  her  care,  " '  No,'  said  the  man,  *  we  don't 

but  will  keep  what  she  has  got'  take  you  for  no  such  thing.    It's 

'* '  Will  keep  what  she  stole  off  likely  you  know  more  of  doctors  and 

with  ?'  corpses  nor  we  do.    Ain't  you  a 

*' '  Just  so,'  said  Jack,  nodding  his  pottercarrier's  boy  ?' 

head.  *'  '  Pottercarrier  I  D'ye  mane  an 

" '  And  do  you  confess,'  continued  apothecary  ?  and  do  ye  take  me  for 

the  man,  '  that  she  has  got  the  arti-  his  boy  ?    me,  me,  John  O'Farrell, 

cle  with  her  ?'  Esquire,  that  is  so  soon  to  be  pro- 

** '  Ye  may  say  so,  when  ye  write  prietor   of    seventy-five    thousand 
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acres  of  land,  betides  Lord  knows 
hovr  many  lakes  and  rivers?  Och, 
ye  infernal  scoundrels,  Fll  physic 

ye.' 

<<  Saying  this,  he  advanced  to  mur- 
der the  two  men»  but  I  stopt  him, 
and  said,  '  Listen  to  roe.  Jack ;  you 
shall  not  go  to  Gretna  Green  this 
time.  She's  nothing  but  a  gorer- 
ness,  that  taches  litUe  girls  to  spell, 
and  ate  bread  and  butter  without 
dirtying  their  fingers.' 

"  <  Who  do  ye  mane,  O'Looney  ?^ 
Miss  Sibilla  M'Scrae  of  Glen  Buc- 
kle and  Ben  Scart  ?' 

"^  <  Yes,  faith  do  i;  said  I,  'andno 
olher.    Ask  her.' 

"  Jack  turned  round  to  the  lady, 
and  said,  *  Pray,  madam,  do  ye  tache 
little  girls  to  ate  bread  and  butter 
and  spell  without  dirtying  their  fin- 
gers ?  Are  ye  not  one  of  the  helresaea 
of  aU  the  fine  Ittid  and  water  you 
towld  me  off?'  The  lady,  thouffh 
I  suppose  she  felt  her  position  a  lit- 
tle uncomfortable,  was  not  very 
easily  frightened,  and  brazened  it  as 
bold  as  a  statue. 

<<  <  To  be  sure,'  she  said,  <  Fm  ro- 
vemess  to  the  wee  children  at  Mr 
Fusbj's,  and  learn  them  boo  to  speak 
English.  Ye  never  askit  me  thaL 
But  I'm  heiress,  for  a'  thai,  to  Glen 
Buckie  and  Ben  Scart.' 

'* '  And  what  may  the  rint>roll  be^ 
madam?*  said  Jack,  looking  rather 
more  peaceable* 

"  '  Oo,  'deed,  the  rent-roll's  just 
nothing,  for  it's  a'  hill  grund,  excep' 
the  moss.' 

<*  Jack  made  a  low  bow,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  po- 
licemen. *  Giatlemen,'  he  said,  *  let 
me  present  you  with  the  lady  that 
has  caused  all  this  uproar,  and  Mrs 
Fusby  is  quite  welcome  to  her  pro- 
perty again.' 

'<  <  That  won't  do,  sir,'  said  the 
man,  who  now  began  to  recover  his 
confidence.  '  Here  we  are  sent  out 
after  this  lady  and  you,  on  suspicion 
of  your  having  stolen  a  piece  of 
goods.' 

**  *  And  a  pretty  piece  of  goods  she 
is,'  said  Jack,  '  to  talk  to  me  of  her 
seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  land  1 
Take  her,  I  say.' 

**  *  Yes,  we'll  take  her  into  cus- 
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tody,  and  you  too,  in  spite  of  your 
fine  talking  She's  thought  to  have 
stolen  Mrs  Fusby's  shawl lait  night  in 
the  ball-room;  and  by  the  descrip- 
tion, tha^s  it  lyin^  on  the  sofa.' 

**  *  Whew  r  said  Jack,  who  now 
discovered  the  mistake.  'Och,Isee 
it  aU  now-^this*batea  Bannagher  en- 
tirely. Why,  ye  Tillains,  /  took  the 
^wl.' 

*'  *  I  call  you  to  witness,  «r,  he 
confesses  the  robbery/  said  the  man, 
addressing  himself  to  me. 

**  *  Keep  the  tongue  in  your  head, 
ye  rapscallion!'  continued  Jack. 
*  How  the  divil  should  I  know  whose 
shawl  it  was  ?  I  took  the  first  that 
came.  I  tell  ye,  that  on  the  word  of 
a  gintlemaa  and  an  officer' 

**  '  O,  sir,'  said  the  man, '  we  are 
all  officers  here — police-officer,  or 
medical  officer,  it's  all  the  eame^  I 
reckon.' 

"  I  now  saw  the  whole  business, 
and  was  like  to  die  with  laughing  st 
the  man  continuing  to  believe  Jack 
the  apothecary's  apprentice.  How- 
ever, I  undertook  to  be  answerable 
for  Jack's  appearance,  and  he  and  1 
returned  in  one  chaise  to  York.  The 
matter  was  easily  explained  to  Mrs 
Fusby,  and  even  Miss  Sibilla  was  for- 
given.  I'm  not  quite  sure  what  be- 
came of  her  afterwards;  but  I  wa^ 
pose  she  eloped  with  somebody  else, 
tor  the  example  of  our  regiment 
made  a  flyaway  match  indispensable 
among  all  ranks  of  the  people.  I  won 
my  wsger  off  Jack,  who  told  me,  that 
all  the  way  down  he  had  been  think- 
ing, that  if  he  made  all  possible  al- 
lowances for  the  number  of  her 
sisters— > saying  even  she  had  se- 
venty-four of  them — he.  would  still 
step  into  possession  of  a  snug  little 
farm  of  a  thousand  acres,  besides  h» 
share  of  the  four  lakes  and  the  river. 
Now,  wasn't  that  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  blacksmith  ?" 

'<  Yea— and  now.  Colonel,"  saki 
we  all  in  a  breatli,  '*  tell  us  your  own 
adventure?" 

Colonel  O'Looney  sighed,  snd 
shook  his  head.  *'  No,  no^  my  lads, 
no  more  stories  to-night-^l'll  keep 
mine  for  some  other  occasion,  k 
the  meantime,  pass  round  the  bottles, 
and  keep  them  constantly  moving." 
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THB  FILL  OF  TURKEY.* 

TBBl<nigdiinli<m  and  sudden  fall  for  tbe  •ouk  of  the  Faithful  from 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  one  of  the  earth  to  heaven, 
most  extraordinary  and  apparentif  But  though  then  so  formidable,  the 
inexplicable  phenomena  in  £ur(^[>ean  Ottoman  power  has  within  these 
history.  The  decay  of  the  Ottoman  twenty  years  rapidly  and  irrecover- 
power  had  been  constantly  the  theme  ably  declined.  The  a^eat  barrier  of 
of  historians;  their  approaching  Turkey  was  reached  m  the  first  cam* 
downfally  the  unceasing  subject  of  paign  of  tbe  next  war,  Uie  Balkan 
prophecy  for  a  century ;  but  yet  the  yielded  to  Russian  genius  in  the  se<« 
ancient  fabric  still  held  out,  and  cond,  and  Adrianople,  the  ancient 
erlnced  on  occasions  a  degree  of  capital  of  the  Osmanleys,  became 
vigour  which  confounded  all  the  celebrated  for  the  treaty  which  seal- 
machinations  of  its  enemies.  For  ed  for  ever  the  degradation  of  their 
eighty  years,  the  subversion  of  the  race.  On  all  sides  the  provinces  of 
eBpke  of  Constantinople  had  been  the  Empire  have  revolted :  Greece, 
the  uBr easing  eljeet  of  Moscovite  through  a  long  and  bloody  contest, 
ambition :  the  g^ntue  of  Catherine  has  at  length  worked  out  its  deliver- 
had  been  incessantly  directed  to  that  ance  from  all  but  its  own  passions  ; 
great  object;  a  Russian  prince  Christ-  the  ancient  war-cry  of  Byzantium, 
ened  after  the  last  of  the  Palseologi  Victoiy  to  the  Cross,  has  been  again 
expressly  to  receive  his  throne,  but  heard  on  theEgean  Sea,-f  and  the  Pa- 
yet  the  black  eagle  made  little  pro-  cha  of  Egypt,  taking  advantage  of  the 
greos  towards  the  Danube;  the  Mus-  weakness  consequent  on  so  many 
sttlman  forces  arrayed  on  its  banks  reverses,  has  boldly  thrown  off  the 
were  still  most  formidable,  and  a  yoke,  and  advancing  from  Acre  in 
host  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  the  path  of  Napoleon,  shewn  to  the 
the  Osmanleys,  seemingly  capable  astonished  world  the  justice  of  that 
of  making  head  against  the  world,  great  man's  remark,  that  bis  defeat 
For  four  years,  from  1806  to  1812,  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  under  its  walls 
the  Russians  waged  a  desperate  war  made  him  miss  his  destiny.  The 
with  the  Turks ;  they  brought  fre-  victory  of  Koniah  prostrated  the 
quently  150,000,  sometimes  200,000  Asiatic  power  of  Turkey;  the  stan* 
men  into  the  field ;  but  at  its  close  dards  of  Mehemet  All  are  rapidly 
they  had  made  no  sensible  progress  approachine  the  Seraglio ;  and  the 
in  the  reduction  of  the  bulwarks  of  discomfited  Sultan  is  driven  to  take 
Islamism :  two  hundred  thousand  refuge  under  the  suspicious  shelter 
Mussulmans  had  frequently  assem-  of  the  Russian  legions.  Already  tbe 
bled  round  the  banners  of  the  Pro-  advanced  guard  of  Nicholas  baa 
phet;  the  Danube  had  been  stained  passed  theBosphorus;  the  Moscovite 
with  blood,  but  the  hostile  armies  standards  are  floating  at  Scutari;  and, 
still  contended  in  doubtful  and  des-  to  the  astonishment  alike  of  Europe 
perate  strife  on  its  shores;  and  on  andABia,the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles, 
the  glacis  of  Schumla  the  Moscovites  the  throne  of  Constantino,  are  laid  at 
had  sustained  a  bloodier  defeat  than  the  feet  of  the  Czar, 
they  ever  received  from  the  genius  The  unlooked  for  rapidity  of  these 
of  Napoleon.  In  the  triumph  of  the  events,  is  not  more  astonishing  than 
Turks  at  that  prodigious  victory,  the  the  weakness  which  the  Mussulmana 
VIsler  wrote  exultingly  to  the  Grand  have  evinced  in  their  last  struggle. 
Seignior,  that  such  was  the  multitude  The  Russians,  in  the  late  campaign, 
of  the  Infidel  heads  which  he  had  never  assembled  40,000  men  in  the 
taken,  that  they  would  make  a  bridge  field.    In  the  battle  of  the  1 1  th  June, 


•  TravelB  in  Turkey,  by  F.  Slade,  £b<i.     London,  1832. 

f  When  the  brave  Oinaris  paased  under  the  bows  of  the  Turkish  admiraTs  ship,  to 
vbich  he  had  grappled  the  fatal  fireship,  at  Scio,  the  crew  in  his  boat  exclaimed  "  Victory 
to  the  Gro«r  ths  old  war-cry  of  Byi{uitiiun.-^GoRX}OK*s  Greeh  JievoltUumf  i.  274« 
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which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war, 
Diebitsch  had  only  36,000  soldiers 
under  arms ;  yet  this  small  force 
routed  the  Turkish  army,  and  laid 
open  the  far-famed  passes  of  the 
Balkan  to  the  daring  genius  of  its 
leader.   Christendom  looked  in  vain 
for  the  miehty  host  which,  at  the 
sight  of  the  holy  banner,  was  wont  to 
assemble  round  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet;  the  ancient  courage  of  the 
Osmanleys  seemed  to  have  perished 
with  their  waning  fortunes;  hardly 
could  the  Russian  outposts  keep  pace 
with  them  in  the  rapidity  or  their 
flight ;  and  a  force,  reduced  by  sick- 
ness to  twenty  thousand  men,  dicta- 
ted peace  to  the  Ottomans  within 
twenty  hours'  march  of  Constanti- 
nople. More  lately,  the  once  dreaded 
throne  of  Turkey  has  become  a  jest 
to  its  ancient  provinces ;  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  once  the  most  inconsider- 
able of  its  vassals,  has  compelled  the 
Sublime  Porte,  the  ancient  terror  of 
Christendom,  to  seek  for  safety  in 
the  protection  of  Infidel  battalions ; 
and  the  throne  of  Coustantine,  inca- 
pable of  self-defence,  is  ultimately 
destined  to  become  the  prize  for 
which  MoscOVite  ambition  and  Ara- 
bian audacity  are  to  contend  on  the 
glittering  shores  of  Scutari. 

But  if  the  weakness  of  the  Otto- 
mans is  surprising,  the  supineness  of 
the  European  powers  is  not  less  ama- 
zing at  this  interesting  crisis.  The 
power  of  Russia  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  alarm  to  France,  and  ha- 
ving twice  seen  the  Cossacks  at  the 
Tuueries,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  feel  somecvhat  nervous 
at  every  addi  tion  to  its  strength.  Eng- 
land, jealous  of  its  maritime  superi- 
ority, and  apprehensive — whether 
reasonably  or  not  is  immaterial — of 
danger  to  her  Indian  possessions/rom 
the  erowth  of  Russian  power  in  Asia, 
has  long  made  it  a  fixed  principle  of 
her  poiicj^  to  coerce  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burg, and  twice  she  has  saved  Turkey 
from  their  grasp.  When  the  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians,  in  1786,  project- 
ed an  alliance  for  its  partition,  and 
Catherine  and  Joseph  had  actually 
wet  on  the^  Wolga  to  arrange  its  de- 
tails, Mr  Pitt  interposed,  and  by  the 
influence  of  England  prevented  the 
design :  and  when  Diebitsch  was  in 
full  march  for  Constantinople,  and 
the  insurrection  of  thQ  Janissuries 
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only  waited  for  the  sight  of  the  Cos- 
sacks to  break  out,  and  overturn  the 
throne  of  Mahmoud,  the  strong  arm 
of  Wellington  interfered,  put  a  curb 
in  the  mouth  of  Russia,  and  postpo- 
ned for  a  season  the  fall  of  the  Turk- 
ish power.     Now,  however,  every 
thing  is  changed  ;^France  and  Eng- 
land occupied  with  domestic  dissen- 
sions, are  utterly  paralysed ;  they  can 
no  longer  make  a  shew  of  resistance 
to  Moscovite  ambition ;  exclusively 
occupied  in  preparing  the  downfall 
of  her  ancient  allies,  the  Dutch  and 
the  Portuguese,  England  has  not  a 
thought  to  bestow  on  the  occupation 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  keys  of 
the  Levant  are,  without  either  obser- 
vation or  regret,  passing  to  the  hands 
of  Russia. 

These  events  are  so  extraordinary, 
that  they  almost  make  the  boldest 
speculator  hold  his  breath.  Great  as 
is  the  change  in  external  events 
which  we  daily  witness,  the  altera- 
tion in  internal  feeline  is  still  greater. 
Changes  which  would  have  convul- 
sed England  from  end  to  end,  dan- 
gers which  would  have  thrown  Eu« 
ropean  diplomacy  into  agonies  a  few 
years  ago,  are  now  regarded  with 
indifference.  The  progress  of  Russia 
through  Asia,  the  capture  of  Erivan 
and  Erzeroum,  the  occupation  of  the 
Dardanelles,  are  now  as  little  r^putl- 
ed  as  if  we  had  no  interest  in  such 
changes ;  as  if  we  had  no  empire  in 
the  East  threatened  by  so  ambitious 
a  neighbour;  no  independence  at 
stake  m  the  growth  of  the  Colossus 
of  northern  Europe. 

The  reason  is  apparent,  and  it  af- 
fords the  first  great  and  practical 
proof  which  Ennand  has  yet  recei- 
ved of  the  fatal  blow,  which  the  re- 
cent changes  have  struck,  not  only  at 
her  internal  prosperity,  but  her  ex- 
ternal independence.  England  is  now 
powerless;  and,  what  is  worse, the 
European  powers  know  it.  Her  Go- 
vernment is  so  incessantly  and  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  maintaining 
its  ground  against  the  internal  ene- 
mies whom  the  Reform.  Bill  has 
raised  up  into  appalling  strength;  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  something  to 
the  insatiable  passions  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists is  so  apparent,  that  every 
other  object  is  disregarded:  the  allies 
by  whose  aid  they  overthrew  the 
constitution,  have  turned  so  fiercely 
upon  them^  that  thej  are  forced  t^ 
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Blrain  every  nerve  to  resist  these  do- 
mestic enemies.  Who  can  think  of 
the  occupation  of  Scutari,  when  the 
malt  tax  is  threatened  with  repeal  ? 
Who  care  for  the  thunders  of  Nicho- 
las, when  the  threats  of  O'Connell  are 
ringing  in  their  ears?  The  English 
Government,  once  so  stable  and 
steadfast  in  its  resolutions,  when 
rested  on  the  firm  rock  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy, has  become  unstable  as  water 
since  it  was  thrown  for  its  support 
upon  the  Democracy :  its  desig^ns  are 
as  changeable,  its  policy  as  fluctua- 
ting, as  the  volatile  and  inconsiderate 
mass  from  which  it  sprung;  and 
hence  its  menaces  are  disregarded, 
its  ancient  relations  broken,  its  old 
allies  disgusted,  and  the  weight  of  its 
influence  being  no  longer  telt,  pro- 
jects the  most  threatening  to  its  in- 
dependence are  without  hesitation 
undertaken  by  other  States. 

Nor  is  the  supineness  and  apathy 
of  the  nation  less  important  or  alarm- 
ing. It  exists  to  such  an  extent  as 
clearly  to  demonstrate,  that  not  only 
are  the  days  of  its  glory  numbered, 
but  the  termination  even  of  its  inde- 
pendence may  be  foreseen  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  Enterprises  the  most 
hostile  to  its  interests,  conquests  the 
most  fatal  to  its  glory,  are  undertaken 
by  its  rivals  not  only  without  the  dis- 
approbation, but  with  the  cordial 
support,  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
Portugal,  for  a  century  the  ally  of 
England,  for  whose  defence  hundreds 
of  uiousands  of  Englishmen  had  died 
in  our  own  times,  has  been  abandon- 
ed without  a  murmur  to  the  re  vol  u- 
tionaij  spoliation  and  propagandist 
arts  of  France.  Holland,  the  bulwark 
of  England,  for  whose  protection  the 

freat  war  with  France  was  underta- 
en,  has  been  assailed  by  British 
fleets,  and  threatened  by  British 
power;  and  the  shores  of  the  Scheldt, 
whidi  beheld  the  victorious  legions 
of  Wellington  land  to  curb  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  have  witnessed  the 
union  of  the-  Tricolor  and  British 
flags,  to  beat  down  the  independence 
of  the  Dutch  provinces.  Constanti- 
nople, long  regarded  as  the  outpost 
of  India  against  the  Russians,  is 
abandoned  without  regret  ;  and, 
amdst  the  strife  of  internal  faction, 
the  fixing  of  the  Moscovite  standards 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
transference  of  the  finest  harbour  in 
the  world  to  a  growing  maritime 
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power,  and  of  the  entrepot  of  Europe 
and  Asia  to  an  already  formidable 
commercial  state,  is  hardly  the  sub- 
ject of  observation. 

The  reason  cannot  be  concealed, 
and  is  too  clearly  illustrative  of  the 
desperate  tendency  of  the  recent 
changes  upon  all  the  classes  of  the 
Empire.  With  the  Revolutionists 
the  passion  for  change  has  supplant- 
ed every  other  feeling,  and  the  spirit 
of  innovation  has  extinguished  that 
of  patriotism.  They  no  longer  league 
in  thought,  or  word,  or  wish,  exclu- 
sively with  their  own  countrymen ; 
they  no  longer  regard  the  interests 
and  glory  of  England,  as  the  chief 
objects  of  their  solicitude ;  what  they 
look  to  is  the  revolutionary  party  in 
other  States ;  what  they  sympathize 
with,  the  progress  of  the  Tricolor  in 
overturning  other  dynasties.  The 
loss  of  British  dominion,  the  loss  of 
British  colonies,  the  downfall  of  Bri- 
tish power,  the  decay  of  British  glory, 
the  loss  of  British  independence,  is 
to  them  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  regret, 
provided  the  tricolor  Is  triumphant, 
and  the  cause  of  revolution  is  making 
progress  in  the  world.  Well  and 
truly  did  Mr  Burke  say,  that  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  Jacobinism 
could  not  coexist  in  the  same  State ; 
and  that  the  greatest  national  disas- 
ters are  lightly  passed  over,  provided 
they  bring  with  them  the  advance  of 
domestic  ambition. 

The  Conservatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  so  utterly  desperate  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  prosjsects  of  the 
Empire,  from  the  vacillation  and  vio- 
lence of  the  Democratic  party  who 
are  installed  in  sovereignty,  that  ex- 
ternal events,  even  of  the  most  threat- 
ening character,  are  regarded  by 
them  but  as  dust  in  the  balance, when 
compared  with  the  domestic  calami- 
ties which  are  staring  us  in  the  face. 
What  although  the  ingratitude  and 
tergiversation  of  England  to  Holland 
have  deprived  us  of  all  respect 
among  toreign  States?  That  evil, 
great  as  it  is,  is  nothing  to  the  do- 
mestic embarrassments  which  over- 
whelm the  country  from  the  unruly 
spirit  which  the  Whigs  fostered  with 
such  sedulous  care  during  the  Re- 
form contest.  What  although  the 
empire  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
ultimately  our  Indian  possessions, 
are  menaced  by  the  ceaseless  jgrowth 
of  Russia;  the  measures  which  Q^- 
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Ternment  have  in  contemplaUon  for 
the  management  of  that  vast  domi- 
nion, will  Bever  it  from  the  British 
Empire  before  any  danger  is  felt  from 
external  foes;  and  long  ere  the  Mos- 
covite  eagles  are  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  the  insane  measures  of 
the  Ten  Pounders  will  have  banished 
the  British  standards  from  the  plains 
of  Hindostan. 

Every  thing,  in  short,  announces 
that  the  external  weight  and  foreign 
Importance  of  Great  Britain  are  irre- 
eoverably  lost ;  and  that  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  has  truly  been  the 
death-warrant  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Russians  are  at  Constantinople  I 
the  menaces,  the  entreaties  of  Eog- 
land,  are  alike  disregarded ;  and  the 
ruler  of  the  seas  has  submitted  in 
two  years  to  descend  to  the  rank  of 
a  second-rate  power.  That  which  a 
hundred  defeats  could  have  hardly 
effected  to  old  England,  is  the  very 
first  result  of  the  innovating  system 
upon  which  new  England  has  enter- 
ed. The  Russians  are  at  Constanti- 
nople! How  would  the  shade  of 
Chatham,  or  Pitt,  or  Fox  thrill  at  the 
announcement  I  But  it  makes  no 
sort  of  impression  on  the  Englbh 
people :  as  little  as  the  robbery  of 
the  Portuguese  fleet  by  the  French, 
or  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  to  the  son-in-law  of  Louis- 
Philippe.  In  this  country  we  have 
arrived,  in  an  inconceivably  short 
apace  of  time,  at  that  weakness,  dis- 
union, and  indifference  to  all  but 
revolutionary  objects,  which  is  at 
once  the  forerunner  and  the  cause 
of  national  ruin. 

But  leaving  these  mournful  topics, 
it  is  more  instructive  to  turn  to  the 
causes  which  have  precipitated,  in  so 
abort  a  space  of  time,  the  fall  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Few  more  curious 
or  extraordinary  phenomena  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  paffe  of  history. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  Ottomans 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  same  pas- 
aion  for  innovation  and  reform  which 
have  proved  so  ruinous  both  in  this 
and  a  neighbouring  country;  and 
that,  while  the  bulwarks  of  Turkey 
were  thrown  down  by  the  rude  hand 
of  Mahmoud,  the  States  of  Western 
Europe  were  disabled,  by  the  same 
frantic  course,  from  rendering  him 
any  effectual  aid.  How  well  in  every 
^e  has  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  and 

olutionary    passioq    aided    the 


march,  and  hastened  the  growdi  ol 
Russia ! 

The  fact  of  the  long  duration  of 
Turkey,  in  ihe  midat  of  the  monar- 
chies of  Europe,  and  the  atubbom 
resistance  which  she  opposed  for  a 
series  of  ages  to  the  attacks  of  the 
two  greatest  of  its  military  powers, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  the  accounts  on  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  rely  of  the  eon* 
dition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were 
partial  or  exaggerated.  No  fact  is 
so  universally  demonstrated  by  his- 
tory as  the  rapid  and  irrecoTerable 
decline  of  barbarous  powers,  when 
the  career  of  conquest  is  once  ter- 
minated. Where  is  now  the  Empire 
of  the  Caliphs  or  the  Moors  ?  What 
has  survived  of  the  conquests,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  of  Nadir  Sliah  ? 
How  long  did  the ISmpire  of  Aureng- 
zebe,  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
resist  the  attacks  of  England,  even 
at  the  distance  of  ten  thousand  miles 
from  the  parent  state  ?  How  then 
did  it  happen  Uiat  Turkey  so  long 
resisted  tne  spoiler  ?  What  conser- 
yative  principle  has  enabled  the  Os- 
manleys  so  long  to  avoid  the  degra- 
dation which  so  rapidly  overtakes  all 
barbarous  and  despotic  empires;  and 
what  has  communicated  to  their  vut 
empire  a  portion  of  the  undecaying 
vieour  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  the  grand  characteristic 
of  European  civilisation  ?  The  an- 
swer to  these  questions  will  both  un- 
fold the  real  causes  of  the  lon^  en- 
durance, and  at  length  the  sudden 
fall,  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Though  the  Osmanleys  were  an 
Asiatic  power,  and  ruled  entirely  on 
the  principles  of  Asiatic  despotism, 
yet  tneir  conquests  were  effected  in 
Europe,  or  in  those  parts  of  Asia  in 
which,  from  the  influence  of  the 
Crusades,  or  of  the  Roman  Institu- 
tions which  survived  their  invaaioD, 
a  certain  degree  of  European  civili- 
sation remained.  It  is  difficult  utter- 
ly to  exterminate  the  institutions  of 
a  country  where  they  have  been  long 
established ;  those  of  the  Cliristian 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  hare 
m  part  survived  all  the  dreadful  tem- 
pests which  for  the  last  six  centuries 
nave  passed  over  their  surface.  It  is 
these  remnants  of  civilisation,  it  is 
the  institutions  which  atill  lineer 
among  tiie  vanquished  people,  which 
have  so  long  preserved  the  Turkiih 
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proTincea  from  decay ;  and  it  is  these 
ancient  bulwarks,  which  the  innova* 
ting  passions  of  Mahmoud  have  now 
destroyed. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  which 
upheld,  amidst  its  numerous  defects, 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  the  rights 
conceded  on  the  nrst  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Mahomet  to  the  dere  beys 
or  ancient  nobles  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  the  succeeding  Sultans  have 
been  careful  to  maintain  inviolate. 
These  dere  beys  all  capitulated  with 
the  conqueror,  and  obtained  the  im- 
portant privileges  of  retaining  their 
lands  in  perpetuity  for  their  descend- 
ants, ana  of  paying  9l  fixed  tribute  in 
money  and  men  to  the  Sultan.  In 
other  words,  they  were  a  hereditary 
noblesse ;  and  as  they  constituted  the 
great  strength  of  the  empire  in  its 
Asiatic  provinces,  they  have  preser- 
ved their  privilege  through  all  suc- 
ceeding reigpis.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  of  them  by  the  in- 
telligent traveller  whose  work  is  pre* 
fixed  to  this  article : — 

''  The  dere  beys,"  sayi  Mr  Slade,  <'  literally 
brdfl  of  the  valleys,  an  expression  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  country,  which  presents  a 
Kries  of  oval  valleys,  surrounded  by  ramparts 
of  hiUs,  were  the  original  possessors  of  those 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  which  submitted,  under 
feudal  conditions,  to  the  Ottomans.  Between 
the  conquest  of  Brussa  and  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, chequered  by  the  episode  of  Tamerlane, 
their  faith  was  precarious ;  but  after  the  lat- 
ter event,  Mahomet  II.  bound  their  submii- 
sioQ,  and  finally  settled  the  terms  of  their  ex- 
istencew  He  confirmed  them  in  their  lands, 
subject,  however,  to  tribute,  and  to  quotas 
of  troops  in  war ;  and  he  absolved  the  head 
of  each  ^mily  for  ever  firom  personal  ler- 
▼ice.  The  last  clause  was  the  most  impor- 
tanti  as  thereby  the  Sultan  had  no  power 
OTcr  their  lives,  nor  consequently,  could  be 
their  heirs,  that  despotic  power  being  lawful 
over  those  only  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
Porte.  The  families  of  the  dere  beys,  there- 
fore, became  neither  impoverished  nor  ex- 
tinct. It  would  be  dealing  in  truisms  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
districts  of  these  noblemen  over  the  rest  of 
the  empire ;  they  were  oases  in  the  desert : 
their  owuers  had  more  than  a  life  interest  in 
the  soil,  they  were  bom  and  lived  among  the 
people,  and,  being  hereditarily  rich,  had  no 
occasion  to  create  a  private  fortune,  each 
year,  after  the  tribute  due  was  levied. 
Whereas,  in  a  pashalich,  the  people  are 
•trained  every  year  to  double  or  treble  the 
imount  of  the  impost,  since  the  pasha,  who 
pays  for  his  situation,  must  also  be  enrich- 
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ed.  The  devotion  of  the  dependents  of  the 
dere  beys  was  great :  at  a  whbtle,  the  Oar'- 
osman-Oglous,  the  Tchapan-Oglous,  the 
Ellezar-Oglous,  (the  principal  Asiatic  families 
that  survive, )  could  raise,  each,  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thoosand  horsemen,  and  equip 
them.  Hence  the  facility  with  which  the  Sul- 
tans, np  to  the  present  century,  drew  such  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  into  the  fieM.  The  dere 
beythave  always  furnished,  and  maintained, 
the  greatest  part ;  and  there  is  not  one  in- 
stance, since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
of  one  of  theaegreat  families  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.  The  pashas  invariably  have. 
The  reasons,  respectively,  are  obvious.  The 
dere  bey  was  sure  of  keeping  his  possessions 
by  right ;  the  pasha  of  losing  his  by  custom, 
unless  he  had  money  to  bribe  the  Portc»  or 
force  to  intimidate  it. 

These  provincial  nobles,  whose  rights  had 
been  respected  during  four  centuries,  by  a 
series  of  twenty-four  sovereigns,  had  two 
crimes  in  the  eyes  of  Mahmoud  11. :  they 
held  their  property  from  their  ancestors,  and 
they  had  riches.  To  alter  the  tenure  of  the 
former,  the  destination  of  the  latter,  was  his 
object.  The  dere  beys — unlike  the  seraglio 
dependents,  brought  up  to  distrust  their  own 
shadows — had  no  causes  for  suspicion,  and 
therefore  became  easy  dupes  of  the  grossest 
treachery.  The  unbending  spirits  were  re- 
moved to  another  world,  the  flexible  were 
despoiled  of  their  wealth.  Some  few  await 
their  turn,  or,  their  eyes  opened,  prepare  to 
resist  oppression.  Car'osman  Oglou,  for 
example,  was  summoned  to  Constantinople, 
where  expensive  employments,  forced  on  him 
during  several  years,  reduced  bis  ready  cash ; 
while  a  follower  of  the  seraglio  resided  at  his 
city  of  Magnesia,  to  collect  his  revenues. 
His  peasants,  in  consequence,  ceased  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  from  whence  they  no 
longer  hoped  to  reap  profit ;  and  his  once 
flourishing  possessions  soon  became  as  deso- 
late as  any  which  had  always  been  under  the 
gripe  of  pashas." 

This  passage  throws  the  strongest 
light  on  the  former  condition  of  the 
Tiirkish  Empire.  They  possessed 
an  Aerecfttory  noblesse  in  their  Asiatic 
provinces ;  a  body  of  men  whose  in- 
terests were  permanent ;  who  enjoy- 
ed their  rights  by  succession,  and, 
therefore,  were  permanently  inte- 
rested in  preserving  their  possessions 
from  spoliation.  It  was  their  feudal 
tenantry  who  flocked  in  such  multi- 
tudes to  the  standard  of  Mahomet 
when  any  great  crisis  occurred,  and 
formed  those  vast  armies  who  so  of- 
ten astonished  the  European  powers, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  boldest 
hearts  in  Christendom.  These  here- 
ditary nobles,  however,  the  bones  of 
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the  empire,  whose  estates  were  ex-     would  have  truly  reformed  his  empite,  bf 
empt  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pashas,     restoriug  it  to  its  brightest  state,  have  gained 

kave  been  destroyed  by  Malimoud.    the  love  of  his  subjects,  and  the  applauses  of 

Hence  the  disaffection  of  the  Asiatic     humanity.      By   the   contrar>'   proceeding, 

provinces,  and  the  readiness  with  «ubverting  two  bulwark,  (though  dilapida- 
which  they  opened  their  arms  to  the  ^)  of  national  pro8petity---a  provincial  no- 
liberating  standards  of  Mehemet  Ali.  ^^^'^y  ^^  magistracy— he  has  shewn  him. 
It  is  the  nature  of  innovation,  whe- 
ther enforced  by  the  despotism  of  a 
sultan  or  a  democracy,  to  destroy  in 
its  fervour  the  institutions  on  which 
public  freedom  is  founded. 
2.  The  next  circumstance  which 


self  a  selfish  tyrant.** 


3.  In  addition  to  an  hereditarj 
nobility  in  the  dere  beys,  and  the 
privileges  of  corporations    in   the 
riffht  of  electing  their  ayans,   the 
.  ,    ,   ^,  .^      Mussulmans  possessed  a  powerful 

contributed  to  mitigate  the  seventy  hierarchy  in  the  ulrnna  ;  a  most  im- 
of  Ottonjan  oppression  was  the  pri-  j^rtant  body  in  the  Ottoman  domi- 
vileges  of  the  provincial  citie8,chiefly  ^j^^  ^^  ^j,ose  privUeges  have 
in  Europe,  which  consisted  in  being  ^^  ^  jj^j.^  ^^  ^l^^t  of  iu 

governed  by  magistrates  elected  by    a^spotic  government.    This  import- 


the  people  themselves  from  among 
their  chief  citizens.  This  privilege, 
a  relic  of  the  rights  of  the  Munici- 
pia  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire, 
was  established  in  all  the  great 
towns;  and  its  importance  in  mo- 
derating the  otherwise  intolerable 
weight  of  Ottoman  oppression  was 
incSculable.  The  Pashas  or  tempo- 
rary rulers  appointed  by  the  Sultan 
haa  no  authority,  or  only  a  partial 
one  in  these  free  cities,  and  hence 
they  formed  nearly  as  complete  an 
asylum  for  industry  in  Europe  as  the 
estates  of  the  dere  beys  did  in  Asia. 


ant  institudon  has  been  little  under- 
stood hitherto  In  Europe ;  but  tbey 
have  contributed  in  a  most  import- 
ant manner  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  Sultan  in  those  classes  who 
enjoyed  no  special  protecUon. 

"  In  each  of  the  Turkish  cities,**  ssys  Mr 
Slade,  "  reside  a  muphti  and  a  nioUah.  A 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  so  as  to  be  abk  to  read 
the  Koran  in  the  original,  is  consid«ed  suf- 
ficient for  the  former,  but  the  latter  most 
have  run  a  legal  career  in  one  of  the  med- 
ressehs,  (universities  of  Constantinople.) 
After  thirty  years  probation  in  a  medres«eh. 


This  important  right,  however,  could  *^«  «*"^^°*  becomes  of  the  class  of  mudens, 

not  escape  the  reforming  passion  of  (*><^'«"  •'  law,)  from  which  are  chosen  the 

Mahmoud;  and  it  was  accordingly  ^^'^^  ^.T!!l*"ij^  !!^L*!!!.'?°'!:!^ 
overturned.  ^"       *"  ""**         "'" 


"  In  conjunction  with  subverting  the  dere 
beys,  Mahmoud  attacked  the  privileges  of 
the  great  provincial  cities,  (principally  in 
^urope,)  which  consisted  in  the  election  of 
ayans  (magistrates)  by  the  people,  from 
among  the  notables.  Some  cities  were 
solely  governed  by  them,  and  in  those  ruled 
by  pashas,  they  had,  in  most  cases,  sufficient 


ulema.  Students  who  accept  the  iufirior 
judicial  appointments  can  never  become  of 
the  ulema. 

'*  The  ulema  is  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  a  scale  of  the  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. The  first  class  consists  of  the  cazi- 
askers,  (chief  judges  of  Europe  and  M\n;) 
the  Stamboul  effendisi,  (mayor  of  Constan- 
tinople;) the  mollahs  qualified  to  act  at 
Mecca,  at  Medina,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Bagdat, 


influence  to  restrain  somewhat  the  full  career  at  Salonica,  at  Aleppo*  at  Damascus,  at 
of  despotism.  They  were  the  protectors  of  Brussa,  at  Cairo,  at  Smyrna,  at  Cogni,  at 
rayas,  as  well  as  of  Mussulmans,  and,  for  Galata,  at  Scutari.  The  second  dsbs  coo- 
thcir  ovm  sakes,  resisted  exorbitant  imposts,  lists  of  the  moUahs  qualified  to  act  at  the 
The  change  in  the  cities  where  their  autho-  twelve  cities  of  next  importance.  The 
rity  has  been  abolished  (Adrianople,  e.  g, )  is  third  class  at  ten  inferior  cities.  The  ad- 
deplorable  ;  trade  has  since  languished,  and  ministration  of  minor  towns  is  intrusted  to 
population  has  diminished.  They  were  in-  cadis,  who  are  nominated  by  the  casi-askers 
stituted  by  Solyman  (the  lawgiver),  and  the  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  a  patronage 
protection  which  they  have  invariably  af-  which  produces  great  wealth  to  these  two 
forded  the  Christian  su1]jects  of  the  Porte,  ofllcors. 

entitles  them  to  a  Christian's  good  word.  <<  In  consequence  of  these  powers  the 

Their  crime,  that  of  the  dere  beys,  was  be-  mollah  of  a  city  may  prove  as  great  a  peit 

ing  possessed  of  authority  not  emanating  as  a  needy  pasha ;  but  as  the  mollahs  are 

from  the  Sultan.  hereditarily  wealthy,  they  are  generally  mo- 

"  Had  Mahmoud  II.  intrusted  the  govern-  derate  in  their  perquisitions,  and  often  prc- 

ment  of  the  provinces  to  the  dere  beys,  and  tect  the  people  against  the  extortions  of  the 

stnngthened  the  authority  of  the  ayans,  ht  pashas.     The  cadis,  however,  of  the  miner 
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towos,  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  being 
privately  rich,  •eldom  fail  to  join  with  the 
ag«  to  skin  the  '  serpent  that  crawls  in  the 
dust.' 

"  The  moUaha,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Solyman — lentth  c^  Ottoman  prosperity — 
vere  not  slow  in  discovering  the  value  of 
their  situations,  or  in  taking  advantage  of 
them ;  and  as  their  sanctity  protected  them 
firom  spoliation,  they  were  enabled  to  leave 
their  riches  to  their  children,  who  were 
brought  up  to  the  same  career,  and  were,  by 
privilege,  allowed  to  finish  their  studies  at 
the  medresseh  in  eight  years  less  time  than 
tlie  prescribed  number  of  years,  the  private 
toition  which  they  were  supposed  to  receive 
fron  their  fiithers  making  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency. Thus,  besides  the  iniSuenoe  of  birth 
tnd  weslth,  they  had  a  direct  facility  in  at- 
tsiniog  the  degree  of  muderi,  which  their 
ii^W'citisens  and  rivals  had  not,  and  who 
were  obtigcd  in  consequence  to  accept  infe- 
rior judicial  appointments.  In  process  of 
time  the  whole  monopoly  of  the  ulema  cen- 
tred in  a  ceit«in  number  of  families,  and 
their  constant  residence  at  the  capital,  to 
which  they  return  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  office,  has  maintained  their  power 
til  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true 
that  if  a  student  of  a  medresseh,  not  of  the 
privileged  order,  possess  extraordinary  merit, 
the  ulema  has  generally  the  tact  to  admit 
him  of  the  body :  woe  to  the  cities  to  which 
be  goes  as  mollah,  since  he  has  to  create  a 
private  fortune  for  his  family.  Thus  arose 
tliat  body — the  peerage  of  Turkey — known 
by  the  name  of  ulema,  a  body  uniting  the 
high  attributes  of  law  and  religion ;  distinct 
from  the  clergy,  yet  enjoying  all  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  a  church  paramount ; 
frve  bmn  its  shackles,  yet  retaining  the  pcr- 
&ct  odour  of  sanctity.  Its  combination  has 
giren  it  a  greater  hold  in  the  state  than  the 
dere  brys,  who,  though  possessed  individu- 
•Uy  of  more  power,  founded  too  on  original 
charters,  sunk  from  a  want  of  imion." 

The  g[reat  effect  of  the  ulema  has 
arisen  from  this,  that  its  lands  are 
ufe  from  coDfi«catioii  or  arbitrary 
taxation.  To  power  of  every  sort, 
exceptiDg  that  of  a  triumphant  de- 
mocracy, there  must  be  some  limits ; 
and  ^eat  as  the  authority  of  the  Sul- 
tan 18,  he  is  too  dependent  on  the 
religious  feelings  of  his  subjects  to 
be  able  to  overturn  the  church.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  vacouf  or 
church  lands  have  been  always  free 
both  from  arbitrary  taxation  and  con- 
fiscation ;  and  hence  they  have  form- 
ed a  species  of  mortmain  or  entailed 
lands  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  en- 
joying privileges  to  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  excepting  the 


estates  of  the  dere  beys,  are  entire 
strangers.  Great  part  of  the  lands  of 
Turkey,' in  many  places  amounting 
to  one-Uiird  of  the  whole,  were  held 
by  this  religious  tenure;  and  the 
device  was  frequently  adopted  of 
leaving  property  to  the  ulema  in 
trust  tor  particular  families,  whereby 
the  benefits  of  secure  hereditary 
descent  were  obtained.  The  practi- 
cal advantages  of  this  ecclesiastical 
Eroperty  are  thus  enumerated  by  Mr 
lade. 

'*  The  vacouf  (mosque  lands)  have  been 
among  the  liest  cultivated  iti  Turkey,  by  be- 
ing Jhee  from  arbitrary  taxation.  The  mek* 
tebs  (public  schools)  in  all  the  great  cities, 
where  the  rudiments  of  the  Turkiuh  lan- 
guage and  the  Koran  are  taught,  and  where 
poor  scholars  receive  food  gratis,  ore  sup- 
ported by  the  ulema.  The  medresselu, 
imarets,  (hospitals,)  fountains,  &c.  are  all 
maintained  by  the  ulema ;  add  to  these  the 
magnificence  of  the  mosques,  their  number, 
the  royal  sepultures,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
Turkey  owes  much  to  tlie  existence  of  this 
body,  which  has  been  enabled,  by  its  power 
and  its  union,  to  resist  royal  cupjdity. 
Without  it,  where  would  be  the  establish- 
ments above  mentioned  ?  Religious  property 
has  been  an  object  of  attack  in  every  country. 
At  one  period,  by  the  sovereign,  to  increase 
his  power;  at  another,  by  the  people,  to 
build  fortunes  on  its  downfall.  Mahomet 
IV.  after  the  disastrous  retreat  of  his  grand 
visir,  Cara  Mustapha,  from  before  Vienna, 
1683,  seized  on  the  riches  of  the  principal 
mosques,  which  arbitrary  act  led  to  his  de- 
position. The  ulema  would  have  shewn  a 
noble  patriotism  in  giving  its  wealth  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  but  it  was  right  in  re» 
senting  the  extortion,  which  would  have 
served  as  a  precedent  for  succeeding  sultans. 
In  fine,  rapid  as  has  been  the  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  since  victory  ceased  to  at- 
tend its  arms,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  it 
would  have  been  tenfold  more  rapid  hut  for 
the  privileged  orders — the  dere  beys  and  the 
ulema.  Witliout  their  powerful  weight  and 
influence — effect  of  hereditary  wealth  and 
sanctity — the  Janissaries  would  long  since 
have  cut  Turkey  in  slices,  and  have  ruled  it 
OS  the  Mamelukes  ruled  Egypt. 

"  Suppose,  now,  the  influence  of  the  ule- 
ma to  be  overturned,  what  would  be  the 
consequence?  The  molloships,  like  the 
pasholicks,  would  then  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidders,  or  given  to  the  needy  followers 
of  the  seraglio.  Those  must  borrow  money 
of  the  honkers  for  their  outfit,  which  must 
be  repaid,  and  their  own  purses  lined,  by 
their  talents  at  extortion." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  proofs 
of  the  tendency  of  innovation  to 
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blind  its  votaries  to  the  effects  of  the 
measures  it  adrocates,  that  the  ulema 
has  long  been  singled  out  for  destruc- 
tion by  the  reforming  Sultan,  and  the 
change  is  warmly  supported  by  many 
of  the  inconsiderate  Franlcs  who 
dwell  in  the  East  Such  is  the  aver- 
sion of  men  of  every  faith  to  the  vest- 
ing of  property  or  influence  in  the 
church,  that  they  would  willingly  see 
this  one  of  the  last  barriers  which 
exist  against  arbitrary  power  done 
away.  The  power  of  the  Sultan,  great 
as  it  is,  has  not  yet  ventured  on  this 

great  innovation;  but  it  is  well 
nown  that  he  meditates  it,  and  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
which  is  one  great  cause  of  the  ex- 
treme unpopularity  which  has  ren- 
dered his  government  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  considerable  resources  from 
his  immense  dominions. 

4.  In  every  part  of  the  empire,  the 
superior  felicity  and  well-being  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  mountains  is 
conspicuous,  and  has  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers.  Clarke 
observed  it  in  the  mountains  of 
Greece,  Mariti  and  others  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  Mr  Slade  and 
Mr  Walsh  in  the  Balkan,  and  the  hilly 
country  of  Bulgaria.  '^  No  peasantry 
in  the  world,"  says  the  former,  *'  are 
so  well  off  as  that  of  Bulgaria.  The 
lowest  of  them  has  abundance  of 
every  thing — meat,  poultry,  eggs, 
milk,  rice,  cheese,  wine,  bread,  good 
clothing,  a  warm  dwelling,  and  a 
horse  to  ride.  It  is  true  he  has  no 
newspaper  to  kindle  his  passions,  nor 
a  knife  and  fork  to  eat  with,  nor  a 
bedstead  to  He  on ;  but  these  are  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  a  pacha 
is  equally  unhappy.  Where,  then,  is 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  groan  *i  Not  among 
the  Bulgarians  certainly.  I  wish  that 
in  every  country  a  traveller  could 
pass  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
find  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  fire 
in  every  cottage,  as  he  can  in  this 
part  of  European  Turkey."*  This 
description  applies  generally  to  al- 
most all  the  mountamous  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  an 
especial  manner  to  Uie  peasants  of 
Parnassus  and  Oly  mpia,  as  described 
by  Clarke.   As  a  contrast  to  this  de- 
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ligfatful  state  of  aodety,  we  at] 
quote  the  same  traveller  s  account  d 
the  plains  of  Romelia.  "  Romelia,  i| 
cultivated,  would  become  the  gi^ 
nvy  of  the  East,  whereas  CoostaJ 
tinople  depends  on  Odessa  for  dailj 
bread.  The  burial-grounds,  chokd 
with  weeds  and  underwood,  cobI 
stantly  occurring  in  every  trsfellen 
route,  fsr  remote  from  hibitadoD^ 
are  eloquent  testimonials  of  conti 
nued  depopulation.  The  liring too aij 
far  apart ;  a  town  every  fiftj  milesj 
and  a  village  every  ten  miles,  ia  dosej 
and  horsemen  meeting  on  the  hi^bj 
way  regard  each  other  as  objects  oj 
curiosity.  The  cause  of  this  depoi 
pulation  is  to  be  found  in  the  peri 
nicious  government  oi  the  OttoJ 
mans."  f  The  cause  of  this  remvt 
able  difference  lies  in  the  fact,  thM 
the  Ottoman  oppression  hss  nerd 
yet  fully  extended  into  the  mottij 
tainous  parts  of  ita  dominions ;  sod 
consequently,  the^  remained  like perJ 
manent  veins  of  prosperity,  interj 
secting  the  country  in  every  direc« 
tion,  amidst  the  desolation  which 
generally  prevailed  in  the  pssbalidcs 
of  the  plain. 

5.  The  Janissaries  were  another 
institution  which  upheld  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  They  rormed  a  reeular 
standing  army,  who,  although  tt 
Umes  extremely  formidable  to  the 
Su]tan,and  exercising  their  influence 
with  aJl  the  haughtmess  of  Pneto* 
rian  guards,  were  yet  of  esiential 
service  in  repelling  Uie  iovsuon  of 
the  Christian  Powers.  Tfaestreitfth 
of  the  Ottoman  armies  consisted  in 
the  Janissaries,  and  the  delhis  nd 
spahis;  the  former  bemg  the  regular 
force,  the  latter  the  contingents  of 
the  dere  beys.  Every  batue-field, 
from  Constantinople  to  Vienna,  can 
tell  of  the  valour  of  the  Janissaries^ 
long  and  justly  regarded aa  the  bul- 
wark of  the  empire ;  and  the  Russian 
battalions,  with  all  their  firmness, 
were  frequently  broken,  even  in  the 
last  war,  by  the  desperate  charge  d 
the  delhis.  Now,  however,  both  are 
destroyed ;  the  vigorous  severity  o( 
the  Sultan  has  annihilated  the  dread- 
ed battalions  of  the  former— the  ruin 
of  the  dere  beys  has  closed  the  sup- 
ply of  the  latter.  In  these  violent 
and  impolitic  reforms  is  to  be  found 
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te  immediate  ctuse  of  tlie  destruc- 
on  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Of  the  revolt  which  led  to  the  de- 
auction  of  this  great  body,  and  the 
oHcy  which  led  to  it»  the  following 
trikiDgaccoimt  is  given  by  Mr  Slade : 

**  Ererf  campaign  during  the  Greek  war 
bddy  was  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
nded  in  tmall  parties^  purposely  unaup- 
orted,  on  the  theatre  of  war :  none  retont- 
i,  10  that  on]y  n  few  thousand  remained  at 
mstentinople,  when,  Kay  dO,  1626,  the 
iultia  issued  a  hatti  scheriff  concerning  the 
vmstion    of   '  a  new    Tictorioua   army.' 
nib  was  a  flaah  of  lightning  in  the  eyes  of 
k  Juiiisaries.     They  saw  why  their  com- 
salons  did  not  return  from  Greece;  they 
ftv  that  the  old,  hitherto  abortive,  policy, 
lormant  since  eighteen  years,  was  reviTed ; 
ky  saw  thut  their  existence  was  threaten- 
ed; tod  they  resolved  to  resist,  confiding  in 
k  prestige  of  their  name.     June  15,  fol- 
^iag,  they  reversed  their  soup^kettles, 
[ligul  of  revolt,)  demanded  the  heads  of 
the  ministers,  and  the  revocation  of  the  aaid 
IrmsD.     But  Mahmoud  was  prepared  for 
tlrno.   Huaseyin,  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries, 
ns  in  his  interesta,  and  with  him  the  ya- 
■dos  (garrisons  of  the  castles  of  the  Boa- 
phonis,)  the  Galiondgia,  and  the  Topchia. 
Cdlecting,  therefore,  on  the  following  morn- 
iBg,  his  forces  in  the  Atmeidan,  the  sand- 
jick  scheriff  was  displayed,  and  the  ulema 
Koonded  him  by  calKng  on  the  people  to 
support  their  sovereign  against  the  rebels. 
Still,  noways  daunted,  the  Janissaries  ad- 
nnced,  and  summoned  their  aga,  of  whom 
tliey  had  no  su^cion,  to  repeat  their  de- 
maniis  to  the  Sultan,  threatening,  in  case  of 
son  compliance^  to  force  the  seraglio  gates. 
HiMeyin,  who  had  acted  his  part  admirably, 
ud  with  consummate  duplicity,  brought 
Aem  to  the  desired  point— open  rebellion — 
flittering  them  with  aucceas,  now  threw 
iside  the  mask.     He  stigmatixed  them  as 
bfidels,'  and  called  on  them  in  the  name  of 
the  prophet,  to  submit  to  the  Sultan*s  de- 
mency.  At  this  defection  of  their  trusted  fa- 
voorite  chief,  their  smothered  rage  burst  out ; 
thejr  rushed  to  his  house,  raied  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, did  the  same  by  the  houiesof  the  other 
ministers,  applied  torches,  and  in  half  an  hour 
Constantinople  streamed  with  blood  beneath 
the  glare  of  flames.     Mahmoud  hesitated, 
snd  was  about  to  conciliate ;  but  Huaseyin 
repulsed  the  idea  with  firmness,  knowing 
thst  to  efiect  conciliation,  his  head  muat  be 
the  first  offering.     '  Now  or  never,*  he  re- 
plied to  the  Sultan,  '  ia  the  time  !     Think 
Dot  that  a  few  heads  will  appease  this  sedi- 
tion, which  haa  been  too  carefully  fiimented 
hy  me,^the  wrongs  of  the  Janissaries  too 
cioiely  dwelt  on,  thy  character  too  blackly 
•tiiAid,  thy  trtftchery  too  nhiutely  diite«t- 
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ed, — ^to  be  easily  laid.     Remember  that  this 
is  the  second  time  that  thy  arm  has  been 
raised  against  them,  and  they  will  not  trust 
thee  again.     Remember,  too,  that  thou  hast 
now  a  son,  that  son  not  in  thy  power,  whom 
they  will  elevate  on  thy  downfall.     Now  is 
the  time  !    This  evening's  sun  must  set  for 
the  last  time  on  them  or  us.     Retire  from 
the  city,  that  thy  sacred  person  may  be  safe, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me.'     Mahmoud  con- 
sented, and  went  to  Dolma  Bachtche,  (a 
palace  one  mile  up  the  Bosphorus,)  to  await 
the  result     Husseyin,  then  free  to  act  with- 
out fear  of  interruption,  headed  his  yamaks, 
and  vigorously  attacked  the   rebels,  who, 
cowardly  as  they  were  insolent,  offered  a 
feeble  resistance,  when  they  found  them- 
selves unsupported  by  the  mob,  retreated 
from  street  to  street,  and  finally  took  refuge 
in  the  Atmeidan.     Here  their  career  ended. 
A  masked  battery  on  the  hill  beyond  opened 
on  them,  troops  enclosed  them  in,  and  fire 
was  applied  to  the  wooden  boUdings.    De»- 
peration  then  gave  them  the  courage  that 
might  have  saved  them  at  first,  and  they 
strove  with  madness  to  force  a  passage  fri>m 
the  burning  pile ;  part  were  consumed,  part 
cut  down ;  a  few  only  got  out,  among  them 
five  cotonels,  who  threw  themselves  at  the 
aga's  feet,  and  implored  grace.     They  spoke 
their  hst.** 

Five  thousand  fell  under  this  grand 
blow;  twenty-five  thousand  perish- 
ed throughout  the  whole  empire. 
The  nextaay  a  hatti  scheriff  was  read 
in  the  mosques,  declaring  the  Janis- 
saries infamousy  the  order  abolished^ 
and  the  name  an  anatheixia. 

This  great  stroke  made  aprodigious 
sensation  in  Europe,  andf  even  the 
best  informed  were  deceived  as  to 
its  effects  on  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.    By  many  it 
was  compared  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Strelitzes  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  the  resurrection  of  Turkey  an- 
ticipated from  the  great  reform  of 
Mahmoud,  as  Moscovy  arose  from  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  Czar.  But 
the  cases  and  the  men  were  totally 
different    Peter,  though  a  despot, 
was  practically  acauainted  with  his 
country.     He  had  voluntarily  de- 
scended to  the  humblest  rank,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  arts  of 
life.    \Vhen  he  had  destroyed  the 
Prsetorian  guards  of   Moscow,  he 
built  up  the  new  military  force  of 
the  empire,  in  strict  accordance  with 
its  national  and  religious  feelines, 
and  the  victory  of  Pultowa  was  the 
consequence.    But  what  did  Sultan 
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old  military  force  of  Turkey,  he  sub- 
jected the  new  levies  which  were  to 
replace  it  to  such  absurd  reffulations, 
and  so  thoroughly  violated  the  poll- 
tied  and  religious  feelings  of  the 
country,  that  none  of  the  Oamanleys 
who  could  possibly  avoid  it  would 
enter  his  ranks,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  fill  them  up  with  mere  boys,  who 
had  not  yet  acquired  any  determi- 
nate feelings — a  ivretched  substitute 
for  the  old  military  force  of  the  em- 
pire, and  which  proved  totally  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  facing  the  vete- 
ran troops  of  Russia.  The  impolicy 
of  his  conduct  in  destroying  and  re- 
building, is  more  clearly  evmced  by 
nothing  than  the  contrast  it  affords 
to  the  conduct  of  Sultan  Amurath,  in 
originally  forming  these  guards. 

<<  Strikingly,"  sayi  Mr  Slade,  «  does  the 
conduct  of  Mtbmoud,  in  forming  the  new 
levies,  contrast  with  that  of  Amurath  in  the 
formation  of  the  Janissaries;  the  measures 
being  parallel,  inasmuch  as  each  was  a 
mighty  innovation,  no  less  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  entire  new  military  force,  on 
tbe  institutions  of  the  country.  But  Amu- 
rath bad  a  master  mind.  Instead  of  keeping 
bis  new  army  distinct  from  tbe  nation,  be 
incorporated  it  with  it,  made  it  conform  in 
all  respects  to  national  usages ;  and  tbe  suc- 
cess was  soon  apparent  by  its  spreading  into 
a  vast  national  guard,  of  wbicb,  in  later 
times,  some  thousands  usurped  tbe  perma- 
nence of  enrolment,  in  wbicb  tbe  remainder, 
tbrougb  indolence,  acquiesced.  Having  de- 
stroyed tbese  self-constituted  battalions,  Mab- 
moud  should  have  made  tbe  others  avail- 
able, instead  of  outlawing  them,  as  it  were ; 
and,  by  respecting  their  traditionary  whims 
and  social  rights,  be  would  easily  bave  given 
bis  subjects  a  taste  for  European  discipline. 
They  never  objected  to  it  in  principle,  but 
their  untutored  minds  could  not  understand 
wby,  in  order  to  use  tbe  musket  and  bayonet, 
and  manoeuvre  together,  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  off  wearing  beards  and  turbans." 

"But  Mabmoud,  in  bis  hatred,  wisbed 
to  condemn  them  to  oblivion,  to  eradicate 
every  token  of  their  pre-existence,  not  know- 
ing tbat  trampling  on  a  grovelling  party  is 
tbe  surest  way  of  giving  it  fresh  spirit ;  and 
trampling  on  tbe  principles  of  tbe  party  in 
question,  was  trampling  on  tbe  principles  of 
tbe  wbole  nation.  In  bis  ideas,  tbe  Oriental 
usages  in  eating,  dressing,  &c.  were  connect- 
ed witb  tbe  Janissaries,  bad  been  invented 
by  tbem,  and  tberefore  he  proscribed  them, 
prescribing  new  modes.  He  changed  tbe 
costume  of  bis  court  from  Asiatic  to  Euro- 
pean ;  be  ordered  bis  soldiers  to  sbave  tbeir 
beards  TecomneDding  bis  couiti«n  to  ioUow 
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tbe  same  example,  and  he  Ibrbsd  tbe  toil 
— that  valued,  darling,  lieantiful  hesd. 
at  once  national  and  rdigious.  Hn 
tberein  cannot  be  sufficiently 
bad  be  reflected  that  Janissaiisi 
brancb  grafted  on  a  wide-spreading  tree,l 
it  sprung  from  tbe  Turkisb  natios,  oot 
Turkisb  nation  from  it,  he  would  hare 
how  impossible  was  tbe  more  thin  Hoa 
lean  task  be  assumed,  of  suddenly  trans:>a 
ing  national  manners  consecrsted  br  m 
tunes, — a  task  from  wbicb  bii  pn^ 
would  bave  sbmnk.  The  diag:tt«t  eicitH 
by  tbese  sumptuary  laws  may  be  anednd 
Good  Mussulmans  declared  tbem  nnhck  d 

« 

scandalous,  and  tbe  Asiatics,  to  a  maii,  n 
fused  obedience ;  bnt  as  Mahmoud'i  lucis<^ 
was  c<mfined  to  his  court,  he  did  not  ka9« 
but  what  bis  edicts  were  received  vitit  vd 
neration." 

"  If  Mahnumd  bad  stopped  at  thne  ib.t.'l 
in  tbe  exercise  of  bis  newly-aoquind  dt«p>.^ 
tic  power,  it  would  bave  been  vclL  Hj 
next  step  was  to  imrease  the  daty  oa  il 
provisions  in  Constantim^de^  and  in  di 
great  provincial  cities,  to  the  great  dis<.'oai 
tent  of  tbe  lower  classes,  which  was  n 
pressed  by  firing  the  city  to  sach  sa  estcoi 
tbat  in  the  first  three  months  six  tbousaJ 
houses  were  consumed.  The  end  of  OdoJ 
ber,  1826,  was  also  marked  by  a  gesrrd 
opposition  to  tbe  new  imposts ;  bat  repesti^ 
executions  at  length  brought  the  people  to 
tbeir  senses,  and  made  them  regret  the  !«f 
of  tbe  Janissaries,  who  bad  been  their  pis- 
tectors  as  well  as  tormentors,  inasmuch  u 
they  bad  never  allowed  the  price  of  pnni' 
sions  to  be  raised.  These  distaibmcet  ex- 
asperated the  Sultan.  He  did  notattributf 
them  to  tbe  right  cause,  distress,  bat  to  a 
perverse  spuit  of  Janissarism,  a  suspidoo  ol 
harbouring  which  was  death  to  any  one. 
He  farther  extended  bis  finsndsl  opcrati«» 
l>y  raising  tbe  miri  (land-tax)  all  wtt  tbt 
empire,  and,  in  ensuing  years,  by  grastifls 
monopolies  on  all  articles  of  commerce  u 
the  highest  bidder.  In  oonseqoence,  hnd» 
which  bad  produced  abundance^  in  18d0b] 
waste.  Articles  of  export,  as  opium,  lilk 
S(c  gave  tbe  growers  a  handsome  rtTesv 
when  they  could  sell  tbem  to  the  Fraal 
merchants,  but  at  tbe  low  prices  fixed  V, 
tbe  monopdists  they  lose,  and  the  eultiratioi 
languishes.  Sultan  Alahmoud  kills  the  gcw 
for  tbe  eggs.  In  a  word,  he  adopted  io  ful 
the  policy  of  Mcbemet  Ali,  which  suppose 
the  essence  of  civilisation  and  of  politics 
science  to  be  contained  in  the  word  Um 
tion  i  and  having  driven  bis  chariot  ore 
tbe  necks  of  the  dere  beys,  and  of  the  h 
nissaries,  he  resolved  to  tie  his  subjects  u 
its  wheels,  and  to  keep  them  in  dire  slaverf. 
Hence  a  mote  struggle  began  througbont 
tbe  empire  between  the  Sultan  and  tb 
Turkey  the  fenner  Vrpas  to  itduct  ^ 
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kr  to  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  iel- 
s,  the  hitter  unwUting  to  imitate  the  fel- 
ts in  patient  submission.  The  Sultan 
tters  himself  ( 18d0)  that  he  is  succeeding^ 
:ause  the  taxes  he  imposed,  and  the  mono- 
ties  he  has  granted,  produce  him  more 
•'enue  than  he  had  formerly.  The  peo- 
^  although  hitherto  they  have  been  able 
answer  the  additional  demands  by  open- 
l  their  hoards,  evince  a  sullen  determina- 
Kk  not  to  continue  doing  so,  by  seceding 
adually  from  their  occupations,  and  barely 
jsting.  The  result  must  be,  if  the  Sultan 
imot  compel  them  to  work,  as  the  £gyp- 
109,  nnder  the  lashea  of  task>  masters, 
ther  a  complete  stagnation  of  agriculture 
lid  trade,  ever  at  a  low  ebb  in  Turkey,  or 
general  rebellion,  produced  by  misery." 

The  result  of  these  precipitate  and 
QODstrous  innorations  Btrikinely  ap- 
peared in  the  next  nrar  with  Russia, 
rhe^  Janissaries  and  dere  bejs  were 
lestroyed — the  Mussulmans  every- 
rhere  disgusted ;  the  turban,  the  na- 
fional  dress — the  scymitar,  the  na^ 
ional  weapon,  were  laid  aside  in  the 
inny;  and  instead  of  the  fierce  and 
raliaot  Janissaries  wielding  that 
dreaded  weapon,  there  was  to  be 
found  only  in  the  army  boys  of  six- 
teen, wearioff  caps  in  the  European 
style,  and  looked  upon  as  little 
better  than  heretics  by  all  true  be- 
lieTers. 

"  Instead  of  the  Janissaries,"  says   Mr 
^adci  '*  the  Sultan  reviewed  for  our  amuse- 
ment, on  the  plains  of  Raiuis  Tchiftlik,  his 
regular  troops,  which  were  quartered  in  and 
about  Constantinople,  amounting  to  about 
foQr  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  six 
littodred  hone ;  though,  beyond  being  dress- 
ed and  armed  uniformly,  scarcely  meriting 
the  name  of  soldiers.     What  a  sight  for 
Coont  Orloff,  then   ambassador  cxtraordk 
nary,  filling  the  streets  of  Pera  with  his 
Ccssaclcs    and    Circassians!     Tlie   Count, 
^bom  the  Sultan  often  amused  with  a  simi- 
le exhibition  of  his  weakness,  used  to  say, 
in  reference  to  the  movements  of  these  suc- 
re»ors  of  the  Janissaries,  that  the  cavalry 
«*re  employed  in  holding  on,  the  infantry 
htte  a  lUtkf  and  the  artillery  galloped  about 
a«  though  belonging  to  no  party.     Yet  over 
Euch  troops  do  the  Russians  boast  of  having 
Kuned  victories !     In  no  one  thing  did  Sul- 
tan ^Uhmoud  make  a  greater  mistake,  than 
>ii  changing  the  mode  of  mounting  the  Turk- 
^»Vk  cavalry,  which  before  had  perfect  seats, 
V'-th  perfect  command  over  their  horses,  and 
only  required  a  little  order  to  transform  the 
^^  irr^ular  horse  in  the  world  into  the 
^  regular  horse.     But  Mahmond,  in  all 
lui  chaa^ea,  took  the  mwk  for  the  nwh  ^^^ 


rind  for  the  fruit*  European  cavalry  rode 
flat  saddles  with  long  stirrups ;  therefore  he 
thought  it  necessary  that  his  cavalry  should 
do  the  same.  European  infantry  wore  tight 
jackets  and  close  caps ;  therefore  the  same. 
Were  this  blind  adoption  of  forms  only  use- 
less, or  productive  only  of  physical  incon- 
venience, patience;  but  it  proved  a  moral 
evil,  creating  unbounded  disgust.  The  pri- 
vation of  the  turban  particularly  affected  the 
soldiers ;  first,  on  account  of  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  about  the  head  with  a  fes  on ; 
secondly,  as  being  opposed  to  the  love  of 
dress  which  a  military  lifey  more  than  any 
other,  engenders.** 

**  Mahmoud,'*  says  the  same  author,  <*  will 
learn  that  in  having  attacked  the  customs  of 
his  nation,— customs  descended  to  it  from 
Abraham,  and  respected  by  Mohammed,-*- 
he  has  directly  undermined  the  divine  right 
of  his  family,  that  right  bang  only  so  con- 
sidered by  customt— by  its  harmonising  with 
all  other  cherished  usages.  He  will  learn, 
that  in  having  wantonly  trampled  on  the 
unwritten  laws  of  the  land,  those  tradition- 
ary rights  which  were  as  universal  house- 
hold gods,  he  has  put  arms  in  the. hands  of 
the  disaiiected,  which  no  rebel  hais  hitherto 
had.  Neither  Ali  Pasha  nor  Passwan 
Oglou  could  have  appealed  to  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Turks  to  oppose  the  Sultan.  Mehe- 
met  Ali  can  and  will.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
idea  even  of  another  than  the  house  of  Oth- 
man  reigning  over  Turkey  would  have  been 
heresy :  the  question  is  now  openly  broach- 
ed, simply  because  the  house  of  Othman  is 
sepirating  itself  from  the  nation  which 
raised  and  supported  it.  Reason  may  change 
the  established  habits  of  an  old  people ;  des- 
potism rarely  can.*' 

How  completely  bas  the  eventy 
both  in  the  Russian  and  Egyptian 
wars,  demonstrated  the  truth  of  these 

Srinciples !  In  the  contest  in  Asia 
[inor,  Paskewitch  hardly  encoun- 
tered any  opposition,  llage  at  the 
destruction  ot  the  Janissaries  among 
their  numerous  adherents — indigna- 
tion among  the  old  population,  in 
consequence  of  the  ruin  of  the  dere 
beys,  and  the  suppression  of  tiie 
rights  of  the  cities — lukewarmness 
in  the  church,  from  the  anticipated 
innovations  in  its  constitution — ^ge- 
neral dissatisfaction  among  all  classes 
of  Mahometans,  in  consequence  of 
the  change  in  the  national  dress  and 
customs,  had  so  completely  weak* 
ened  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  and 
the  Sultan's  authority,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  resistance  did  not  exist. 
The  battles  were  mere  parades — the 
sieges  little  more  than  me  summon- 
ing of  fortresses  tp  surrender,    Ii| 
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Europe,  the  ruinous  effects  ei  the 
innovations  were  also  painfully  ap- 
parent. Though  the  Russians  had  to 
cross  in  a  dry  and  parched  season 
the  pathless  and  waterless  plains  of 
Bulgaria;  and  though,^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate^  and  the  wretched  arrange- 
ments of  their  commissariat^  they 
lost  200,000  men  by  sickness  and  fa- 
mine in  the  first  campaign,  yet  the 
Ottomans,  though  fighting  in  their 
own  country,  and  for  their  hearths, 
were  unable  to  gain  any  decisive  ad- 
vantage ;  and  in  the  next  campasgn, 
when  they  were  conducted  with 
more  skill,  and  the  possession  of 
Varna  gave  them  the  advantage  of  a 
seaport  for  their  supplies,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Turks  was  at  once  appa- 
rent In  the  batiks  of  the  1 1  th  June, 
the  loss  of  the  Turks  did  nsl  es> 
ceed  4000  men,  the  forces  <m  neither 
side  amounted  to  40,000  men,  and 
yet  this  defeat  proved  fatal  to  the 
empire.  Of  this  battle,  our  author 
gives  the  following  characteristic 
and  graphic  account : 

"  In  this  poaitioB,  on  the  west  nde  of  the 
KottleTKbA  hiUa,  Diebitadi  fimwi  himadf  at 
daylight,  Jane  11th,  with  thirtf-sn  thov- 
sand  men  and  one  hundred  pieeea  of  cannon. 
He  dispowd  them  bo  aa  to  dfceive  the  ena- 
mj.  He  posted  a  dnrieion  in  the  Talley,  ito 
right  leaning  on  the  diff,  ita  left  enpported 
bf  redoubts ;  the  remainder  of  hia  troops  he 
drew  tip  behind  the  hills,  so  aa  to  bo  vnseen 
from  the  ravine;  and  then,  with  a  well- 
grounded  hope  that  not  a  Turk  would  escape 
him,  waited  the  grand  viair,  who  was  ad- 
vancing op  the  defile  totidly  uncenacioaa 
that  Diebitsch  was  in  any  other  pbca  than 
before  Silistria.  He  had  broke  up  from 
Pi^vodi  the  day  belore,  on  the  reoe^  of 
his  despatch  from  Schamla,  and  waa  ioL- 
lowed  by  the  Rusuan  gairison,  which  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  regiment  of  hussars  ; 
but  the  general  conunanding  it,  instead  of 
obeying  Diebitsch's  orders,  and  quietly 
tracking  him  until  the  battle  should  have 
commenced,  harassed  his  rear.  To  halt 
and  drive  him  back  to  Pravodi  caused  the 
yisir  a  delay  of  four  hours,  without  which 
he  would  have  emerged  from  the  defile  the 
same  evening,  and  have  gained  Schumla 
before  Diebitsch  got  into  position. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  viztr 
was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  taken  post 
between  him  and  Schumla,  and  threatened 
his  retreat  He  might  stiH  have  avoided  the 
issue  of  a  battle,  by  maldiq;  his  way  tms- 
vefsdy  across  the  dtfilos  to  the  Kamptdok, 
HcrifidnghiabaggageiBMleiMni;  bitdsw- 
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ing  that  be  had  «nly  Roth  to  deal  widi,  b^ 
ss  in  that  ease  was  Us  dnty,  pgepnied  ti 
force  a  passage ;  sad  the  few  troofa  tkat  bj 
saw  drawn  np  in  the  vaOey  on  gaining  tb 
little  wood  fringing  it,  in  the  naoraing,  eon 
firmed  his  opinion*  He  eonnted  m  oswcbbs  | 
yet,  to  make  more  sure,  halted  to  let  his  ar| 
tQlery  take  np  a  flankiog  pooitioB  om.  thi 
north  aide  of  the  valley.  The  circnito^ 
and  bad  route,  however,  dehyio^  this  ma\ 
nowre,  he  ooold  not  restrain  tKe  impntiearj 
of  the  delhis.      Towards  noon,   *■  Allaj^ 


Allah  her,'  they  made  a  spleodid  dtar^ 
they  repeated  it,  broke  two  wqaarea,  ss^ 
amnsed   themselves    nearly 
carving  the  Russian  infontry, 
frmtry,  the  while,  admiring  them  from  tl 
skirts  of  the  wood.     Didlntsci^  expecti 
every  moment  that  die  viiir  wonld 
to  complete  the  success  of 
thereby  sealing  hia  own 
ed  Gml  Pahlen,  whose  diviaion  waa  in  th^ 
vaOey,  and  who  demanded  reinforoements^ 
to  maintain  his  ground  to  the  Isat  maaj 
The  Count  obeyed,  though  suffering  crD»l!Ti| 
but  the  vixir,  fortnnatdy,  instead  of  seciiadJ 
ing  his  adveisary's  intentionii^   qniedy  rei 
mained  on  the  eminence,  eujuyuig  nse  gw 
lantry  of  his  delhis,  and  waiting  till  bis  ar4 
tiBery  should  be  dde  to  opens   vben  h^ 
might  descend  and  claim  the  victory  with 
ease.     Another  ten  minutes  wonld   have 
sofllced   to  envefepe  him ;   bnt 
ignorant  of  the  eanse  of  hb 
supposing  that  he   intended  amusing  him 
till  night,  whereby  to  effect  a  retreat,  and 
unwilling  to    lose    more    men,    suddenly 
displayed    his    whob    forcey    and    opened 
a  tremendous  fire  on  the  astsnisbed  Turks. 
In  an  instant  the  rout  was  general,  horse 
and  foot ;    the  latter    threw  away  their 
arms,  and  many  of  the  nisam  dgeditt  were 
seen   clinging  to  the   taib  of  the   delhis' 
horses  ss  they  dombered  over  the  hilb.     So 
compbte  and  instantaneous  was  the  flight, 
that  scarcely  a  prisoner  waa  made.     Red. 
schid  strove  to  check  the  panic  by  personal 
valour,  but  in  vain.     He  waa  compelkd  to 
draw  his  sabre  in  self-defence :  he  fled  to 
the  Kamptchik,  accompanied  by  a  score  of 
personal  retainers,  crossed  the  moontahv, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  re-entered  Schumla. 
This  eventful  battb,  fought  by  the  cavahr 
on  one  side,  and  a  few  thonsand  infontry  oa 
the  other,  decided  the  fote  of  Turkey;— iai- 
mense  in  its  consequences  compared  with  tht 
trifling  loss  sustained,  amounting,  on  the 
side  of  the   Russians,    to   three   thoosuBl 
killed  and  wounded;  on  that  ol  the  Tarki» 
killed,  wounded,   and  prisonera,   to  sbset 
four  thousand.     Its   eflbct,   howeveri  ▼» 
the  same  as  though  the  whde  Tozki«]i 
army  had  been  slain." 

We  Imje  gffai  at  large  Hw  siri- 
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dug  account  of  this  battle»  because  Turkish  silk,  when  Italian  silk,  to  which  it 
t  exhibits  in  the  clearest  point  of  is  superior,  was  difficult  to  procure,  en- 
rievr  the  extraordinary  weatcness  to  riched  the  Greeks  of  the  interior,  who  cn- 
;rhich  a  power  was  suddenly  redu-  grossed  the  entire  culture.  The  continental 
:ed  which  once  kept  all  Christendom  system  obliged  us  to  torn  to  Turkey  for  corn, 
in  awe.  Thirty-six  thousand  men  l^rge  quantities  of  which  were  exported  from 
ind  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  de-  ^^MC^onia,  from  Smyrna,  and  from  Tarsus, 
Cided  the  fate  of  Turkey;  and  an  to  ll>e  equal  profit  of  the  Grecian  and  Turk- 
army  of  Ottomans  forty  thousand  "^^  tgricultmiste.  The  same  system  also 
Strone,  after  SUStainine  a  loss  of  four  "»<>«'«1  >*  incumbent  on  Germany  to  cultU 
thousand  men,  was  literally  annihila-  "f*  commercial  relations  with  Turkey,  to 
ted.  The  thing  almost  exceeds  belief.  *^"  »!«*  advantage  of  the  Greek.,  who  were 

To  such  a  stioe  of  weakness  had  the  L,     r°\i!"  /?"^^"f  *!*' .  »«^«>«ly 

reforms  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  so  soon  ^Tl^y  ^  ^"^  n       ^'^.^.  ^T 

was  the  pfOStraUon,  through  innova-  1,,     .^  Smyrna,   Scio,  Salonica,  Yanina, 

tlon,0f  an  empire, Which,0nlytwenty  ^^^  Hydra,  id  the  wealthy  sent  their^ 

years  before,  bad  w^ed  a  bloody  a,en  to  civilized  Europe  fo^  education,  with- 

and  doubUuI  wm  with  Russia,  and  out  opposition  from  the  Porte,  which  did 

mamtamed  for  four  campaigns  one  not  foresee  the  mischief  that  it  would  there- 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  on  by  gather. 

the  Danube.         ^             ^  '•In  short,  the  position  of  the  Greeks, 

6.  Among  the  immediate  and  most  in  ISIO,  was  such  as  would  have  been  con- 

powerful  causes  of  the  rapid  fall  of  sidered  visionary  twenty  years  previous,  and 

the  Ottoman  Empire  unquestionably  would,  if  then  offered  to  them,  have  been 

most  be  reckoned  the  Ureek  Revo-  hailed  as  the  completion  of  their  desires. 

kition,  and    the  extraordinary  part  But  the  general  rule,  applicable  to  nations  88 

which  Great  Britain  took  in  destroy*  ^^ii  ^  to  individuals,  that  an  object,  bow- 
ing the  Turkish  navy  at  Navarino.  «▼«  ardently  aspired  afker,  when  attained,  !• 
Oa  this  subject  we  iHsh  to  speak  chiefly  valued  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher 
with  caution.  We  have  the  most  oi»J^*»»  naturally  affected  them :  the  pos- 
heartfelt  wish  for  the  triumph  of  the  »^«»»  ^  unexpected  prosperity  and  know- 
Crossover  the  Crescent,and  the  libe-  ^t^  *3*^  *•  them  farther  prospects,  gave 
ration  of  the  cradle  of  civilisation  *^*«'  ^<*P"  *>f  w«b«ng  goWen  dreams,  of 

from    Asiatic    bondage.      But  with  f«^««ing  treasured  wrongs-shewed  them, 

every  desire  for  the  real  welfare  of  ***  *  ^^'  *^  ^"**  of  independence." 

the  Greeks,  we  must  be  permitted  to  These  causes  fostered  the  Greek 

doubt  whether  the  Revolution  was  Insurrection,  which  was  secretly  or- 

the  way  to  effect  it,  or  the  cause  nized  for  years  before  it  broke  out 

of  humanity  has  not  been  retarded  in  1821,  and  was  then  spread  uni- 

by  the  premature  ^ort  for  its  inde-  versally  and  rendered  unquenchable 

pendence.  by  the   barbarous   murder  of  the 

Since  ^e  wars  of  the  French  Re-  Greek  patriarch,  and  a  large  propor- 

volution  began,  the  condition  and  re-  tion  of  the  clergy  at  Constantinople, 

sources  of  the  Greeks  have  impro-  on  Easter  Day  of  that  year.    The 

ved  in  as  rapid  a  progression  as  those  result  has  been,  that  Greece,  after 

of  the  Turks  have  declined.  Various  seven  years  of  the  ordeal  of  fire  and 

causes  have  contributed  to  this.  sword,  has  obtained  its   independ- 

cirpi.    .,    %„„          M    oi  J     « '.  ence  J  and  by  the  destruction  of  her 

"  The  idanders,"  says  Mr  Sbde,  "  it  \^  Navarino,  Turkey  has  lost 

may  be  said,  have  always  been  independent,  .      means  of  mskinir  an  v  effectunl 

and  in  possession  of  the  coasting  trade  of  ^^^.  ™**"     lu    Si    £  c  ^*  eoectuai 

the  empiir^The  wars  attendant  on  the  resistenceonthe  Blacfi  Sea  to  Russia. 

French  Revolution  gave  them  the  carrying  Whether  Greece  has  been  benefit- 

trade  of  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  Euxine  ^  ^Y  ^^  change,  time  alone  can 

alone  they  had  above  two  hundred  saH  under  shew.     But  it  18  certain  that  SUCh 

the  RusBian  flag.     Their  vessels  even  navi-  *>«▼«  i>een  the  distractions,  jealou*i 

gated  as  far  as  England.     Mercantile  houses  sies,  ^d  robberies   of   the   Greeks 

were  established  in  the  principal  ports  of  upon  each  Other  since  that  time,  that 

the  continent  of  Europe ;  the  only  duty  on  numbers  of  them  have  regretted  that 

their  commeroe  was  five  per  cent,  ad  valo-  the  dominion  of  their   country  has 

rem,  to  the  Sultan's  coBtom-hoates.     The  passed  from  the  infidels. 

gicftt  doDsai  of  the  Engibh  merchsBts  for  But  whateyer  may  be  thought  on 
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thU  subject,  nothing  can  be  more  ob- 
vious than  tbat  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion was  utterly  fatal  to  the  naval 
power  of  Turkey ;  because  it  depri- 
ved them  at  once  of  the  class  from 
which  alone  sailors  could  be  obtain- 
ed.    The  whole  commerce  of  the 
Ottomans  was  carried   on   by  the 
Greeks,  and  their  sailors  constituted 
the  entire  seamen  of  their  fleet  No- 
thing, accordingly,  can  be  more  la<- 
mentable  than  the  condition  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  since  that  time.  The  ca- 
tastrophe of  Navarino  deprived  them 
of  their  best  ships  and  oravest  sail- 
ors; the  Greek  revolt  drained  off 
the  whole  population  who  were  wont 
to  man  their  neets.  Mr  Slade  informs 
us  that  when  he  navigated  on  board 
the  Capitan  Pasha's  ship  with  the 
Turkish  fleet  in  1829,  the  crews  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  lands- 
men, who  were    forced   on  board 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
nautical  affairs;  and  that  such  was 
their  timidity  from  inexperience  of 
tbat  element,  that  a'few  English  fri- 
gates would  have  sent  the  whole 
squadron,  containing  six  ships  of  the 
line,  to  the  bottom.    The  Russian 
fleet  also  evinced  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance and  timidity  in  the  Euxine, 
whicli  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  their  natural  hardihood 
and  resolution.    Yet,  the  Moscovite 
fleet,  upon  the  whole,  rode  triumph- 
ant;  by  their  capture  of  Anapa, they 
struck   at  the  great  market   from 
whence  Constantinople  is  supplied, 
while,  by  the  storming  of  SizepoHs, 
they  gave  h  point  tfappui  to  Diebitsch 
on  the    coast  within   the    Balkan, 
without  which  he  could  never  have 
ventured  to  cross  that  formidable 
rang^e.      This  ruin  of  the  Turkish 
marine  by  the  Greek  Revolution  and 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  was  therefore 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  second  Russian  cam- 
paign ;  and  the  scale  might  have  been 
turned,  and  it  made  to  terminate  in 
equal  disasters  to  the  invaders,  if  five 
English  ships  of  the  line  had  been 
added  to  the  Turkish  force ;  an  ad- 
dition,   Mr   Slade  tells  us,    which 
would  have  enabled  the  Turks  to 
bum  the  Russian  arsenals  and  fleet 
at  Swartopol,  and  postponed  for  half 
a  century  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
jinstructive  than  the  rapid  fall  of  the 
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Turkish  power;  nor  more  C4inoui 
than  the  coincidence  bcitreen  the 
despotic  acts  of  the  reforming  Easu 
ern  Sultan  and  of  the  inaovaiiDg 
European  democracies.  The  mea- 
sures of  both  have  been  the  same ; 
both  have  been  actuated  by  the  same 
principles,  and  both  yielded  to  the 
same  ungovernable  ambition.  The 
Sultan  commenced  his  reforms  by 
destroying  the  old  territorial  no- 
blesse, ruining  the  privil^;es  of  cor- 
f ^orations,  ana  subverting  the  old  mi- 
itary  force  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
is  known  to  meditate  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mahometan  hierarchy, 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  church  to  the  service  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  Constituent 
Assembly,  before  they  had  sat  six 
months,  liad  annihilated  the  feudal 
nobility,  extinguished  the  privileges 
of  corporations,  uprooted  the  military 
force  of  the  monarchy,  and  confis- 
cated the  whole  propertj  of  the 
church.  The  work  of  destruction 
went  on  far  more  amoothljr  and  ra- 
pidly in  the  hands  of  the  great  des- 
gotic  democracy,  than  of  the  Eastern 
ultan ;  by  the  whole  forces  of  the 
State  drawing  in  one  direction,  the 
old  machine  was  pulled  to  pieces 
with  a  rapidity  to  which  there  is 
nothing  comparable  in  the  annals 
even  of  Oriental  potentates.  The 
rude  hand  even  of  Sultan  Mahmoad 
took  a  lifetime  to  accomplish  that 
which  the  French  democracy  effect- 
ed in  a  few  months;  and  even  his 
ruthless  power  paused  at  devasta- 
tions, which  they  unhesitatingly 
adopted  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
nation.  Despotism,  absolute  des- 
potism, was  the  ruling  passion  of 
DOth ;    the  Sultan   proclaimed  the 

? principle  that  all  authority  flows 
rom  the  Throne,  and  tliat  every 
influence  must  be  destroyed  which 
does  not  emanate  from  that  source; 
**  The  Rights  of  Man"  publicly  an- 
nounced the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  made  every  appointment, 
civil  and  military,  flow  from  their 
assemblies.    So  true  it  is  that  des- 

f»otism  is  actuated  by  the  same  jea- 
ousies,  and  leads  to  the  same  mea- 
Eures  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  as 
the  multitude;  and  so  just  is  the 
observation  of  Aristotle.  "  The  cha- 
racter of  democracy  and  despotism 
is  the  same.  Both  exercise  a  deq>o- 
tic  authority  over  the  better  class  of 
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citizens ;  decrees  are  in  the  first, 
what  ordinances  and  arrests  are  in 
the  last.  Though  placed  in  different 
ages  or  countries,  the  court  favourite 
and  democrat  are  in  reality  the  same 
characters,  or  at  least  they  alfvays 
bear  a  close  analogy  to  each  other ; 
they  have  the  principal  authority  in 
their  respective  forms  of  govern- 
ment; favourites  with  the  absolute 
monarch,  demagogues  with  the  so- 
vereign multituae.*'* 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  great 
despotic  acts  in  the  two  countries, 
however,  was  widely  different.  The 
innovations  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  be- 
ing directed  sgainst  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  prostrated 
the  strength  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
brought  the  Russian  battalions  in 
fearml  strength  over  the  Balkan. 
The  innovations  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  being  done  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  people,  pro- 
duced for  a  time  a  portentous  union 
of  revolutionary  passions,  and  car- 
ried the  Republican  standards  in 
triumph  to  every  capital  of  Europe. 
It  is  one  thing  to  force  reform  upon 
an  unwilling  people;  it  is  another 
and  a  very  different  thing  to  yield  to 
their  wishes  in  imposing  it  upon  a 
reluctant  minority  in  the  state. 

But  the  ultimate  effect  of  violent 
innovations,  whether  proceeding  from 
the  despotism  of  the  Sultan  or  the 
multitude,  is  the  same.  In  both  cases 
they  totally  destroy  the  frame  of  so- 
ciety, and  prevent  the  possibility  of 
freedom  being  permanently  erected, 
by  destroying  the  classes  whose  in- 
termixture is  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence. The  consequences  of  destroy- 
ing the  dere  beys,  the  ayans,  the  Ja- 
nissaries, and  ulema  in  Turkey,  will, 
in  the  end,  be  the  same  as  ruining 
the  church,  the  nobility,  the  corpo- 
rations, and  landed  proprietors  in 
France.  The  tendency  of  both  is 
identical,  to  destroy  all  authority  but 
that  emanating  from  a  single  power 
in  the  state,  and  of  course  to  render 
that  power  despotic.  It  is  immate- 
rial whether  that  single  power  is  the 
primary  assemblies  of  the  people,  or 
the  Divan  of  the  Sultan ;  whether  the 
influence  to  be  destroyed  is  that  of 
the  church  or  the  ulema,  the  dere 
beys  or  the  nobility.    In  either  case 


there  is  no  counterpoise  to  its  autho- 
rity, and  of  course  no  limit  to  its 
oppression.  As  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  power 
should  long  be  exercised  by  great 
bodies,  as  tbey  necessarily  and  ra- 
pidly fall  under  despots  of  their  own 
creation,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  path 
is  cleared,  not  only  for  despotism,  but 
absolute  despotism,  as  completely  by 
the  innovatmg  democracy  as  the 
resistless  Sultan.  There  never  was 
such  a  pioneer  for  tyranny  as  the 
Constituent  Assembly. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  weakness  to 
which  England  has  been  reduced 
since  revolutionary  passions  seized 
upon  her  people.  Three  years  ago, 
the  British  name  was  universally  re- 
spected; the  Portuguese  pointed 
with  gratitude  to  the  well- fought 
fields,  where  English  blood  was  pour^ 
ed  forth  like  water  in  behalf  of  their 
independence;  the  Dutch  turned 
with  exultation  to  the  Lion  of  Water- 
loo, the  proud  and  unequalled  monu- 
ment of  English  fidelity;  the  Poles 
acknowledged  with  gratitude,  that, 
amidst  all  their  sorrows,  England 
alone  had  stood  their  friend,  and  ex- 
erted its  influence  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  procure  for  them  consti- 
tutional freedom;  even  the  Turks» 
though  mourning  the  catastrophe  of 
Navarino,  acknowledged  that  British 
diplomacy  had  at  length  interfered, 
and  turned  aside  from  Constantino- 
ple the  sword  of  Russia,  after  the 
barrier  of  the  Balkan  had  been  broke 
through.  Now,  how  woful  is  the 
change  I  The  Portuguese  recount, 
with  undisguised  indignation,  the 
spoliation  of  their  navy  by  the  Tri- 
color fleet,  then  in  close  alliance  with 
England ;  and  the  fostering,  by  Bri- 
tish blood  and  treasure,  of  a  cruel 
and  insidious  civil  war  in  their  bosom, 
in  aid  of  the  principle  of  revolution- 
ary propagandism :  the  Dutch,  with 
indignant  rage,  tell  the  tale  of  the  de- 
sertion by  England  of  the  allies  and 
principles  for  which  she  had  fought 
tor  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
the  shameful  union  of  the  Leopard 
and  the  Eagle,  to  crush  the  inde- 
pendence and  partition  the  terri- 
tories of  Holland :  the  Polish  exiles 
in  foreign  lands  dwell  on  the  heart- 


*  Arist.  de  Pol.  W.  c.  4. 
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rending  storf  of  their  wrongs,  and  Ministers  in  the  last  agony  of  Tur- 

narrate  how  they  were  led  on  by  key,  has  been  such  as  would  have 

deceitful  promises  from  France  and  exceeded  belief,  if  woful  ezperieace 

England  to  resist,  till  the  period  of  had  not  taught  us  to  be  surprised  at 

capitulation  had  gone  by:  the  Eastern  nothing  which  they  can  do.   France 

nations  deplore  the  occupation  of  acted  with  becoming  foresight  sod 

Constantinople  by  the  Russians,  and  spirit ;  they  had  an  Admiral,  with 

hold  up  their  hands  in  astonishment  four  ships  of  the  line,  to  watch  Rus- 

at  the  infatuation  which  has  led  the  sia  in  the  Dardanelles,  when  the 

mistress  of  the  seas  to  permit  the  crisis  approached.    What  had  Eng- 

keys  of  the  Dardanelles  to  be  placed  land  ?   One  ship  of  the  One  on  the 

in  the  grasp  of  Moscovite  ambition.  It  way  from  Malta,  and  a  few  frigates 

is  in  vain  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  by  in  the  Archipelago,  were  all  that  the 

a  mere  change  of  Ministry,  by  simply  mistress  of  the  waves  could  afford, 

letting  loose  revolutionary  passions,  to  support  the  honour  and  interests 

England  has  descended  to  the  rank  of  England,  in  an  emergency  more 

of  a  third-rate  power.    She  has  sunk  pressinff  than  any  which  has  occurred 

at  once,  without  any  external  disas-  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.    Wss 

ters,  from  the  triumphs  of  Trafalgar  the  crisis  not  foreseen  ?  Every  man 

and  Waterloo,  to  the  disgrace  and  in  the  country  of  any  intelligence 

the  humiliation  of  Charles  11.    It  is  foresaw  it,  from  the  moment  that 

hard  to  say  whether  she  is  most  de-  Ibrahim  besieged  Acre.    Can  EDg- 

spised  or  insulted  by  her  ancient  land  only  fit  out  one  ship  of  the  line 

allies  or  enemies;  whether  contempt  to  save  the  Dardanelles  from  Rus- 

and  hatred  are  strongest  among  those  sia  ?  Is  this  the  foresight  of  the  Whigs, 

she  aided  or  resisted  in  the  late  Strug-  or  the  effect  of  the  Dock- yard  re- 

^le.    Russia  defies  her  in  the  East,  ductions  ?   Or  has  the  Reform  Act 

aad,  secure  in  the  revolutionary  pas-  utterly  annihilated  our  strength,  and 

eions  by  which  her  people  are  dis-  sunk  our  name  ? 

tracted,  pursues  with  now  undis-  It  is  evident  that  in  the  pitiful 

guised  anxiety  her  long-cherished  shifts  to  which  Government  is  now 

and  stubbornly-resisted  schemes  of  reduced,  forei^  events,  even  of  the 

ambition  in  the  Dardanelles;  France  greatest  magnitude,  have  no  sort  of 

drags  her  a  willing  captive  at  her  weight  in  its  deliberations.   Resting 

chariot- wheels, and  compels  the  arms  on  the  quicksands  of  popular  favour ; 

which  once  struck  down  Napoleon  intent  only  on  winning  the  applause 

to  aid  her  in  all  the  mean  revolution-  or  resisting  the  indignation  of  the 

ary  aggressions  she  is  pursuing  on  rabble ;  dr^ding  the  strokes  of  their 

the  surrounding  states ;  Portugal  and  old  allies  among  the  Political  Unions; 

Holland,  smarting  under  the  wounds  awakened,  when  too  late,  to  a  sense 

received  from  their  oldest  ally,  wait  of  Uie  dreadful  danger  arising  from 

for  the  moment  of  British  weakness  the  infatuated  course  they  have  pur- 

to  wreak  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  sued ;  hesitating  between  losing  the 

inflicted  under  the  infatuated  gm-  support  of  the  Revolutionists  and 

dance  of  the  Whig  democracy.  Louis  pursuing   the   anarchical    projects 

XL  v.,  humbled  by  the  defeats  of  which  they  avow ;  unable  io  com- 

Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  yet  spumed  mand  the  strong  of  the  nation  for 

with  indignation  at  the  proposal  that  any  forei^  policy;  having  sown  the 

he  shoula  join  his  arms  to  those  of  seeds  of  interminable  dissension  be- 

his  enemies,  to  dispossess  his  ally,  tween  the  different  classes  of  society, 

the  King  of  Spiun ;  but  England,  in  and  spread  far  and  wide  the  modem 

the  hour  of  her  greatest  triumph,  has  passion  for  innovation  in  lieu  of  the 

submitted  to  a  greater  degradation,  ancient  patriotism  of  England;  tber 

She  has  deserted  and  insulted  the  have  sunk  it  at  once,  and  apparently 

nation  which  stood  bv  her  side  in  for  ever  in  the  gulf  of  degndation. 

the  field  of  Vittoria ;  she  has  joined  By  the  passions  they  have  excited 

in  alliance  against  the  power  which  in  the  Empire,  its  strength  is  utterly 

bled  with^  her  at  Waterloo,  and  de-  destroyed,  and  well  do  foreign  na- 

serted  in  its  last  extremity  the  ally  tions  perceive  its  weakness.     Tber 

whose  standards  waved  triumphant  know  that  Ireland  is  on  the  veree 

with  her  on  the  sands  of  Egypt  of  rebellion;  that  the  West  Indies 

The  supinenesB  and  weakness  of  with  the  torch  and  the  tomahauk  at 
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tiieir  throats,  are  waittog  only  for  the 
first  natiooal  reverse  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance;  tliat  the  splendid 
Empire  of  India  is  shaking  under  the 
democratic  rule  to  which  it  is  about 
to  he  subjected  on  the  expiry  of  the 
Charter;  that  the  dock- yards,  strip- 
ped of  their  stores  to  make  a  shew 
of  economy,  and  conceal  a  sinking 
revenue,  could  no  longer  fit  out  those 
mi^ty  fleets  which  so  recently  went 
forth  from  their  g^tes,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  The  foreign  histo- 
rians of  the  French  revolutionary 
war  deplored  the  final  seal  it  had  put 
upon  we  maritime  superiority  of 
England,  and  declared  that  human 
eagaciiy  could  foresee  no  possible 
extrication  of  the  seas  from  her  re- 
sistless dominion :  but  how  vain  are 
the  anticipations  of  human  wisdom  1 
The  fickle  change  of  popular  opinion 
subverted  the  mighty  fabric ;  a  Whig 
Ministry  succeeded  to  the  helm,  and 
before  men  had  ceased  to  tremble  at 
the  thunder  of  Trafalgar,  England 
had  become  contemptible  on  the 
waves! 

From  this  sad  scene  of  national 
degradation  and  decay,  from  the  me- 
lancholy spectacle  of  the  breaking 
up,  from  revolutionary  passion  and 
innovation^  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beneficent  Empire  that  ever  existed 
upon  earth,  we  turn  to  a  more  cheer- 
ing prospect,  and  joyfully  inhale 
from  the  prospects  of  the  species 
those  hopes  which  we  can  no  longer 
venture  to  cherish  for  our  own 
country. 

The  attention  of  all  classes  in  this 
country  has  been  so  completely  ab« 
Borbed  of  late  years  by  the  progress 
of  domestic  changes,  and  the  march 
of  revolution,  that  little  notice  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  events  we  have 
been  considering ;  yet  thev  are  more 
important  to  the  future  fate  of  the 
species,  Uian  even  the  api>roaching 
dismemberment  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. We  are  about  to  witness  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion; Uie  emancipation  of  the  cradle 
of  civilisation  from  Asiatic  bondage ; 
the  accomplishment  of  that  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for  which 
the  Crusaders  toiled  and  bled  in 
vain ;  the  elevation  of  the  Cross  on 
the  Dome  of  St  Sophia,  and  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem. 

That  this  great  event  was  ap- 
proaching has  been  long  foreseen  by 


the  thoughtful  and  (he  philanthropic. 
The  terrors  of  the  Crescent  hiive 
long  since  ceased :  it  received  its  first 
check  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto :  it 
waned  l>efore  tlie  star  of  Sobieski 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  set  in 
flames  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino.  The 
power  which  once  made  all  Chris- 
tendom tremble,  which  shook  the 
imperial  throne,  and  penetrated  from 
the  sands  of  Arabia  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  is  now  in  the  agonies  of 
dissolution :  and  that  great  deliver- 
ance for  which  the  banded  chivalry 
of  Europe  fought  for  centuries,  and 
to  attain  which  millions  of  Christian 
bones  whitened  the  fields  of  Asia,  is 
now  about  to  be  effected  through  the 
vacillation  and  indifference  of  their 
descendants.  That  which  the  cour- 
age of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, could  not  achieve ;  which  resist- 
ed the  arms  of  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers,  and  rolled  back  from 
Asia  the  tide  of  European  invasion, 
is  now  in  the  act  of  heing  accom- 
plished. A  more  memorable  instance 
was  never  afforded  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  passions  and  vices  of  men 
are  made  to  work  out  the  intentions 
of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  of 
the  vanity  of  all  human  attempts  to 

f prevent  that  ceaseless  spread  of  re- 
igion  which  has  been  decreed  by 
the  Almighty. 

That  Russia  is  the  power  by  whom 
this  great  change  was  to  be  effect- 
ed, hy  whose  arm  the  tribes  of 
Asia  were  to  be  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, and  the  triumph  of  civilisation 
over  barbaric  sway  effected,  has  long 
been  apparent  TheflraduBl  but  un- 
ceasing pressure  of  th^  hardy  races 
of  mankind  upon  the  effeminate,  of 
the  energy  of  Northern  poverty  on 
the  corruption  of  Southern  opulence, 
rendered  it  evident  that  this  chanee 
must  ultimately  be  effected.  The 
final  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the 
Crescent  was  secure  from  the  mo- 
ment tihat  the  Turcoman  descended  to 
the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
sway  of  the  Czar  was  established  in 
the  deserts  of  Scythia.  As  certainly 
as  water  will  ever  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain,  so  surely 
will  the  stream  of  permanent  con- 
quest, in  every  age,  flow  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  races  of 
mankind. 

But  although  the  continued  opera- 
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tion  of  these  causes  was  evident^ 
and  the  ultimate  ascendent  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  the  institutions 
of  civilisation,  over  the  tenets  of  Ma- 
homet, and  the  customs  of  barbar- 
ism, certain ;  yet  many  different  cau- 
ses, till  within  these  few  years,  con- 
tributed to  check  their  effects,  and 
to  postpone,  apparently,  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  the  final  liberation  of 
the  Eastern  world.  But  the  weak- 
ness, insanity,  and  vacillation  of 
England  and  France,  while  they  will 
prove  fatal  to  them,  seem  destined 
to  subject  the  East  to  the  sway  of 
Russia,  and  renew,  in  the  plains  of 
Asia,  those  institutions  of  which  Eu- 
rope has  become  unworthy.  The 
cause  of  reli^ioD,  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  faith,  has  received  an  im- 
pulse from  the  vices  and  follie8,which 
she  never  received  from  the  sword,  of 
Western  Europe.  The  infidelity  and 
irreligion  of  the  French  philosophers 
have  done  that  for  the  downfall  of  Is- 
lamism  which  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Crusaders  could  not  accomplish. 
Their  first  effect  was  to  light  up  a 
deadly  war  in  Europe,  and  array  the 
civilized  powers  of  the  world  in  mor- 
tal strife  against  each  other ;  but  this 
was  neither  their  only  nor  their  final 
effect.  In  this  contest,  the  arms  of 
civilisation  acquired  an  unparalleled 
ascendency  over  those  of  barbarism ; 
and  at  its  close,  the  power  of  Russia 
was  magnified  fourfold.  Turkey  and 
Persia  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
Empire  from  which  the  arms  of  Na- 
poleon rolled  back.  The  overthrow 
of  Mahometanism,  the  liberation 
of  the  finest  provinces  of  Europe 
from  Turkish  sway,  flowed  at  last, 
directly  and  evidently,  from  the  rise 
of  the  spirit  which  at  first  closed  all 
the  churches  of  France,  and  erected 
the  altar  of  Reason  in  the  choir  of 


Notre  Dame.  We  are  now  witness- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  drama. — 
When  England  descended  from  her 
high  station,  and  gave  way  to  revo- 
lutionary passions;  when  irreligion 
tainted  her  people,  and  respect  for 
the  institutions  of  their  fathers  no 
longer  influenced  her  ffovernraent, 
she,  too,  was  abandoned  to  the  con- 
sequences of  her  vices ;  and  from  her 
apostasy,  fresh  support  derived  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  French 
irreligion  had  quadrupled  the  mili- 
tary strengUi  of  Russia:  but  the 
English  navy  still  existed  to  uphold 
the  tottering  edifice  of  Turkish 
power.  English  irreligion  and  infi- 
delity overturned  hf^:  constitution, 
and  the  barrier  was  swept  away.    • 

The  British  navy,  paralysed  by  de- 
mocracy and  divisions  in  the  British 
islands,  can  no  longer  resist  Mosco- 
vite  ambition,  and  the  prostration  of 
Turkey  is  in  consequence  complete. 
The  effects  will  be  fatal  to  England ; 
but  they  may  raise  up  in  distant  lands 
other  empires,  which  may  one  day 
rival  even  the  glories  of  the  Bri- 
tish name.  The  Cross  may  cease  to 
be  venerated  at  Paris,  but  it  will  be 
elevated  at  St  Sophia :  it  may  be  ridi- 
culed in  London,  but  it  will  resume 
its  sway  at  Antioch.  Considerations 
of  this  kind  are  fitted,  if  any  <»n,  to 
console  us  for  the  degradaUon  and 
calamities  of  our  own  country :  they 
shew,  that  if  one  nation  becomes 
corrupted.  Providence  can  derive, 
even  trom  its  vices  and  ingratitude, 
the  means  of  raising  up  ouer  states 
to  the  glory  of  whicn  it  has  become 
unworthy :  and  that  from  the  decay 
of  civilisation  in  its  present  seats,  the 
eye  of  Hope  may  anticipate  its  fu- 
ture resurrection  in  the  cradle  from 
whence  it  originally  spread  its  bless- 
ings throughout  the  world. 
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I  CONCLUDED  mj  Isst  paper  with  a  it,  and  from  the  viler  tyranny  of  your 
panegyric  on  Gaspar  Poussin,  that  capability  Browns.  Sume  of  the  ori- 
first  of  landscape-painters,  and  ex-  ginal  pictures  subsequently  fell  into 
plained  the  principle  of  composition,  my  possession,  and  1  had  the  oppor- 
by  the  practical  exercise  of  which  he  tunity  of  comparing  them  continu- 
acquired  such  power  over  the  space  ally  with  the  prints.  I  happened  like- 
of  his  canvass.  Hence  his  pencil  was  wise  to  have  a  set  of  these  prints,  the 
delightfully  free,  for  its  wildest  play  only  perfect  set  I  have  ever  seen, 
was  directed  by  an  intuitive  know*  with  a  printed  catalogue,  and  con- 
ledee,  or  made  perfect,  harmonious,  taining  about  six  more  subjects  than 
and  congruous  in  all  its  parts,  by  the  are  now  met  with  in  the  common 
application  of  his  simple  rule.  Nor  book  of  these  plates  in  their  retouch- 
is  this  principle  applicable  to  land*  ed  state.  The  work  contains  a  few 
scape  only — it  is  the  principle  of  the  from  Claude,  one  from  Salvator 
art,  and  will  be  found  more  or  less  Rosa,  one  from  Rembrandt,  one 
in  every  work  of  known  excellence,  from  Giacomo  Cortesi  detto  il  Bor- 

I  have  examined  many  pictures  gognone,  one  from  Filippo  Lauri, — 
and  parts  of  pictures,  and  have  ascer-  the  rest  are,  professedly,  from  Gas- 
tained  that  much  of  their  beauty,  par  Poussin ;  I  say  professedly,  be- 
gone/ composition,  depends  upon  cause  my  long  acquaintance  with  the 
the  accidental  or  purposed  use  of  works  of  that  master,  has  led  me  to 
this  principle.  be  somewhat  nice  and  discrimina- 

Once  I  recollect  tormenting  my-  ting,  and  to  reject  some  out  of  the 

self  with  a  difficulty  in  the  compo-  number ;  of  which  are, — one  with 

sitionofapicturel  was  painting,  and  cattle   in   the  water,  published  by 

could  not  satisfy  my  eye.   By  a  dash  Pond;  in  1744,  as  in  the  possession 

of  the  brush  I  hit  it  at  last,  but  at  of  the  Honourable  Horace  Walpole ; 

that  time  knew  not  why;  since  my  one  published  1741,  by  Knapton,  in 

discovery  I  have  examined  the  work,  the  collection  of  the  Right  Honour- 

and  find  it  was  true  to  the  rule.     -  able    Lord   James   Cavendish, — re- 

Now,  it  is  well  to  know  the  rule  cumbent  figures  with  a  dog  and 
beforehand ;  and  I  am  very  confi-  goai»  in  the  foreground — in  the  se- 
dent  that  any  painter  or  sketcher  cond  distance  a  town  and  bridge, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  (which  latter  I  do  not  at  this  mo- 
nature  and  pictures,  and  bear  in  ment  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  in 
mind  what  I  have  stated  in  my  last  a  picture  by  Gaspar  Poussin ;)  one 
paper,  will  see  the  why  and  where-  in  the  collection  of  the  Right  Hon. 
fore  of  beauties  that  he  before  im-  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  1741,  by  Knap- 
perfectly  felt,  will  be  enabled  to  ad-  ton,  a  composition  of  distracted 
mire  them  the  more,  and  with  some  parts,  with  a  preposterous  rock,  and 
certainty  of  success  correct  the  lines  figures  shooting;  one  published  by 
of  his  compositions.  Pond,  1743,  in  the  collection  of  Ro- 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  known  bert  Price,  Esq.,  in  which  is  a  river 

Gaspar  Poussin  so  well,  had  I  not  and  figures  bathing,  two  strange  fi- 

many  years  ago,  while  I  was  yet  gures  near  two  tall  trees;  this  I  take 

young  in  art,  studied  the  prints  from  to  be  by  N.  Poussin. 

bis  works  published  by  Pond  and  As  this  work,  in  its  incomplete 

others.    I  never  can  forget  the  im-  state,  and  with  the  plates  retouched, 

pression  these  made  upon  me ;  I  had  is  still  very  commonly  met  with,  and 

never  before  seen  any  thing  at  all  to  may  be  very  cheaply  purchased,  it 

satisfy  me ;  but  here,  and  yet  they  may  be  as  well  to  refer  the  reader  to 

were  not  his  best  compositions,  was  an  examination  of  some  of  the  plates; 

the  poetry  of  landscape.    Here  was  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  tho- 

shade  and  shelter,  seclusion  and  ac-  roughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 

cessibility,  combined ;  the  earth  was  my  observations  on  the  principle  of 

rescued  as  it  were  from  the  defer-  art  contained  in  them, 

mity  of  "  the  curse"  inflicted  upon  Let  us  then  take  the  first  that 
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comes  to  hand.  The  book  is  before 
me.  Here  is  a  noble  scene.  The 
plate  is  published  by  Pond,  October 
25,  1742,  in  the  collection  of  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Kent — Viva- 
res  sculp.  This  is,  in  truth,  a  most 
poetical  piece.  In  its  general  forms 
It  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  is  rather 
a  close  scene,  a  home  among  the 
mountains.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
rises  a  rocky  summit — the  lines  so 
rise  and  fall  to  the  foreground  as  to 
make  this  mountain  the  view.  The 
parts  of  which  it  is  made  flow  into 
each  other  so  playfully,  and  appa- 
rently with  intricacy,  that  there  is 
the  greatest  variety  in  them,  yet  all 
with  perfect  congruity. 

AH  the  parts  are  again  kept  to- 
gether by  the  unity  of  the  view  or 
subject,  constituting  them  merely  as 
parts  contained  under  the  great 
simple  leading  lines-  A  little  way 
down  the  mountain  is  an  old  town, 
rising  out  of,  or  rather  growing  out 
of  the  rock ;  below  it  and  around  it 
on  every  side  is  a  thick  wood,  (the 
trees,  as  usual  with  him,  of  no  great 

Sowth,)  that  leads  down  to  a  ravine, 
e  deoth  of  which  is  hid  by  the  fore- 
grouna,  a  broken  bank,  which  de- 
scends in  a  line,  corresponding,  in  a 
contrary  direction,  to  the  general 
rising  lines  of  the  hill.  From  nidden 
sources,  water  is  pouring  over  the 
broken  ground,  to  form  a  mountain 
torrent  below,  and  by  various  pas- 
sages finds  its  way  into  the  ravine. 
The  lines  of  the  rock  and  wood,  lead 
your  eye  directly  into  this  deep  ra- 
vine, into  which  some  figures  are 
looking  and  pointing,  as  if  something 
unseen  but  by  themselves  attracted 
their  attention.  Thus  curiosity  is 
raised,  and  a  desire  to  look  into  the 
depth,  and  an  interest  created  by  the 
incident.  There  is  a  path  leading 
within,  but  is  lost,  and  at  the  edge 
where  it  is  lost  are  the  figures  men- 
tioned. There  are  other  paths  about 
the  picture,  which,  though  broken 
from  the  eye,  connect  themselves 
with  this,  and  communicate  to  the 
town  and  every  part  of  the  scene, 
for  there  is  no  part  utterly  inacces- 
sible. There  are,  in  all,  five  figures, 
two  on  the  edge  of  the  path  in  its 
descent,  looking  into  the  ravine,  one 
more  in  the  foreground  pointing  to 
^heni;  on  a  path  above  are  two 
ore  ascending  in  friendly  converse, 
w  well  the  accessibility  of  the 
le  is  kept  up  by  these  two  fi- 


gures !  Three  are  tamed  towards  the 
ravine^  but  the  two  more  distant  are 
quietly  winding  round  to  the  sum- 
mit, thus  connecting  the  height  with 
the  depth;  and  the  figures  are  so 
placed,  that  the  eye  cannot  but  con- 
nect them  with  each  other;  that  is, 
the  two  above  and  tlie  one  nearer 
the  foreground  are  directors  or 
pointers  to  the  two  immediately 
above  the  ravine.  Here  is  scope 
enough  for  sweet  sequestered  retire- 
ment—no lack  of  green  boughe,  cool 
shade,  and  sheltering  rock — ^all  is 
silvan  quiet,  and  repose, — all  the  free 
boon  and  gift  of  beneficent  nature  to 
love  and  mendship.  •  The  moantain 
freedom  of  the  scene  is  delightful ; 
you  would  not  question  the  fresh- 
ness, and  purity,  and  sweet  life  of  the 
air,  that,  as  an  unseen  spirit,  animates 
with  gentle  breath  and  motion  the 
whole  scene,  and  influences  the 
hearts  of  all  that  are  under  its  pro- 
tection. 

But  let  me  speak  of  the  art  of  com- 
position by  which  so  much  is  effect- 
ed, for  that  is  the  main  thing  to 
which  I  would  direct  the  reader^s 
attention.  As  in  the  other  picture 
remarked  upon  in  my  last  paper,  so 
here,  the  highest  point  is  in  trees 
rising  immediately  from  the  bank  of 
the  foreground ;  and  as  in  that  in- 
stance, as  is  the  distance  from  the 
height  of  the  picture  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  so  is  that  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  bank  from  the  bottom,  the 
space  below  beine  filled  up  with 
mere  herbage,  and  large  leaves  in 
shade.  The  next  highest  point  is  the 
opposite  side  of  the  picture,  which 
is  similarly  broken  in  its  height  and 
depth,  by  the  sky  above  and  bushes 
below.  But  though  these  are  the 
highest  points,  they  are  not  tiie  prin- 
cipal; their  height  is  only  to  grre 
greater  depth  to  the  ravine.  Be- 
tween them  rises,  as  the  principal 
object,  the  rocky  summit,  which, 
with  all  its  subordinate  parts,  includ- 
ing the  ravine, forms  the  picture.  The 
eye,  then,  is  directed  by  the  sub- 
tending character  of  the  lines,  imme- 
diately from  this  height  to  a  point 
under  it,  where  are  the  pointing  fi- 
gures, formed  by  the  figures,  and 
some  light  upon  the  adjacent  bank, 
and  corresponding,  in  its  distance 
from  the  bottom,  to  the  space  above, 
occupied  by  the  sky.  There  are 
more  distant  hills,  on  the  one  eide, 
rising  above  the  fall  of  the  line  of  the 
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mountaiii,  on  the  other  tide,  some-  This  plate,  from  which  I  have  made 
what  more  towards  the  comer  of  the  my  remarks,  and  which  is  still  be- 
picture,  and  falling  into  that  general  fore  me,  is  bjr  Vivares.     Examine 
mass;  and  this  is  so  managed,  for  the  the  texture  of  every  part;  it  is  not 
purpose  of  raising  a  tree  Uiat  breaks  mere  light  and  shade,  it  is  rocky  and 
the  woody  range  between  the  two  leafy,  or  mixed  just  as  and  where  it 
points.    The  cloods  incline  to  the  should  be.     How  free  the  foliage, 
mountain   mass,   and   immediately  how  characteristic  of  the  master! 
above  an  elevated  tower  is  the  lower  and  how  admirable  is  the  general 
space  of  the  clouds,  as  was  the  notch  keeping  where  exactness  of  tmt  and 
in  the  clouds  of  the  picture  described  light  and  shade  is  not  intended,  and, 
in  my  last  To  enclose  the  town,  and,  previous  to  modern  inventions,  was 
ss  it  were,  give  it  a  unity  in  itself,  scarcely  practicable ;  yet  with  what 
there  is  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  wood,  ease  the  imagination    incorporates 
BO  that  the  highest  part  of  the  build-  with  what  is  given,  all  that  is  omit- 
ings  is  immeoiately  above  the  lowest  ted  I  Myacquuntance  with  the  works 
pmnt  of  that  circular  range.    The  of  Gaspar,  mstead  of  making  me  less 
grouping  of  the  masses  of  foliage  in  relish  the  labours  of  these  engraven, 
Uie  wood  is  precisely  on  the  same  renders  me  more  sensible  of  their 
principle.    The  beautifully  broken  great  merit.    I  see  Gaspar  the  bet- 
bank  forming  the  foreground  runs  ter  through  them,  and  them  through 
down  remarkably  to  the  figures  under  Graspar.     And  is  not  this  praise? 
the  high  point  of  the  mountain ;  and  There  is  no  vain  toil  and  labour  after 
from  thence,atBsimilar  angle,  the  line  effect,  and  no  visible  sacrifice,  no  at- 
18  carried  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  tempt  to  astonish,  for  that  the  origi* 
pictare,8oastomakethatpoint,where  nal  painter  in  his  copy  of  the  modes* 
are  the  two  figures  looking  into  the  ty  of  nature  avoided ;  and  his  en- 
ravine,  important,  by  whicn  the  eye  graven  seem  to  have  known  this, 
may  measure  the  height  of  the  whole.  All  is  even,  flowing,  easy,  apparently 
The  light  trees,  on  a  grassy  bank  unambitious,  but  worked  evidently 
rising  outofthe  foreground,  bending  with  an  intense  feeling  of  the  mind 
over  the  ravine,  and  corresponding,  and  intention  of  the  master.    There 
as  it  were,  with  the  foliage  on  the  op-  is  no  mechanical  stiffness,  no  dex- 
posite  bank,  act  on  the  same  prin-  terous  display  of  handling,  no  flou« 
ciple,  enclose  the  ravine,  and  direct  rishes  of  the  graver.*    Vivares  was, 
the  eye  into  the  deep  shaded  woody  I  believe,  self-taught;  that  is,  at  least, 
hollow.  he  was  not  bred  to  the  art  Nor  was 
Having  discussed  the  art  of  com-  his  employer  Pond  an  artist,  or  in 
position  of  this  great  master,  as  ex-  "  the  Trade."     He  was,  I  think,  an 
emplified  in  two  of  his  pictures,  let  attorney,  and  Vivares  a  tailor.     It 
me  now  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  was  on  carrying  home  some  clothes 
those  faithful  engraven  who  admir-  to  an  engraver  that  he  was  struck 
ably  performed  their  task,  and  en-  with  a  copperplate;  whenever  he 
abled  us  to  examine  so  well  the  ex-  .  repeated  these  visits  of  business,  he 
cellence  of  the  painter  which  them-  requested  a  sight  of  the  plates  in 
selves  so  felt    Their  works  should  progress ;  and  conceived  at  length 
be,  like  school-books,  in  every  one's  the  idea  that  he  could  do  the  same ; 
hand  who  would  learn  at  once  both  he  tried  and  succeeded.    His  etch- 
tiie  rudiments  and  excellences  of  ings,  and  indeed  these  plates  are 
the  art    It  is  true  their  style  of  en-  mostly  etched,  having  but  little  of 
graving  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  the  mark  of  the  graver  in  them,  are 
superseded,  not  surpassed;  for  all  exauisite,  li^ht,  free,  and  wonder- 
can  admire  high  finish,  few  execu-  fully  expressive  of  the  character  of 
tioD.  every  object    Though  a  tailor,  etch- 


*  It  is  curious  that  fevr  amon^  the  great  painters  were  the  sons  of  painters,  and 
originally  intended  for  the  profession,  but  appear  led  to  it  by  an  all-powerful  genius 
or  taite,  a  peculiar  gift.  Raphael  is  almost  the  only  one  that  was  the  son  of  a  pain- 
ter. Andrea  del  Sarto  was  a  tailor's  son  ;  Tintoret  the  son  of  a  dyer  ;  Michael  An* 
gelo  de  Caravaggio,  of  a  mason  ;  Correggio  (il  divino),  of  a  ploughman  ;  Guido,  of  a 
musician ;  Domenichino,  of  a  shoemaker;  Albano,  of  a  mercer. 
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iDg  was  his  best  needle-work.  His  the  free  expressive  handling  of  such 
second  nature  acquired  by  the  needle  men  as  Vi  vares,  Chatelain,  Wood,  and 
was  better  than  his  first.  The  arts  Mason?  But  certain  it  is,  the  pro- 
are  infinitely  indebted  to  the  engra-  gross  has  been  onward  in  a  wrong 
▼ers  of  the  plates  in  this  work  pub-  direction,  in  imitation  rather  of  Wool- 
lished  by  Pond  and  others.  They  let  Tone,  not  character  and  texture 
all  had  excellent  feeling, — VlFares,  of  objects,  has  been  mostly  attended 
Wood,  Chatelain,  and  Mason.  And  to.  And  it  must  be  confessed.  Low- 
yet  they  all  differ  from  each  other  in  ry's  improvements,  inventions  of  ru- 
their  manner  and  handling ;  Chate-  lers,  and  diamond  points,  &c.,  have 
lain  is  perhaps  the  broadest,  Vivares  given  modem  artists  a  wonderful 
the  most  exact  in  the  detail  and  in-  facility,  and  astonishing  things  they 
dividual  character  of  objects.  But  are  now  thereby  enabled  to  do  in 
they  all  seem  to  have  worked  to-  all  that  concerns  tone.    But  still  it 

f ether  in  happy  fellowship,  and  to  is  too  much  tone— too  exclusively 
ave  improved  by  attending  to,  and  tone;  and  I  question,  in  looking  at 
occasionally  adopting,  the  peculiar  our  present  day's  engravings,  if,  after 
merits  of  each  other.  How  strange  the  first  surprise,  we  are  not  disap- 
that  men  living  in  the  heat  and  tur-  pointed  that  so  little  is  left  to  the 
moil,  and- sooty  atmosphere,  of  some  imagination.  We  want  to  fill  up  a 
obscure  parts  of  the  crowded  and  little  in  tone  and  colour ;  we  want  to 
reeking  metropolis,  who,  perhaps,  think  of  the  pictures ;  for  engraving 
scarcely  saw  nature  in  her  green,  does  not  profess  to  be  in  itself  a  per- 
variegated,  and  refreshing  beauty,  feet  work,  but  to  give  you  some  idea 
should  at  once,  as  it  were  quodam  of  another.  Where  too  much  is  done, 
intuitUf  have  such  feeling  for  roman-  that  other  work  to  which  it  should 
tic  landscape,  throwing  off  from  them  refer,  is  abstracted  from  the  contem- 
the  infectious  low  vulgarity  that  so  plation  of  the  mind*8  eye.  We  want 
thickly  surrounded  them  I  It  is  more  to  think  of  the  original  pictures,  and 
wonderful  than  the.  lover*s  love  at  the  engravings,  by  doing  too  much, 
first  sight,  for  it  is  falling  in  love  at  will  not  let  us.  Nay,  they  too  often 
the  portrait  merely.  But  so  it  was.  set  us  wron^,  and  sacrifice  colour. 
Well,  then,  were  these  men  justly  (I  speak  not  in  the  engraver's  tech- 
appreciated?  No.  Are  they  justly  nical  meaning  ofthe  word  as  of  tone,) 
appreciated  now  r  No.  I  have  con-  and  we  have  often  masses  of  soot  for 
versed  with  some  well-known  and  green  shade,  and,  what  is  worse,  for 
admired  artists  both  in  painting  and  air. 

engraving,  who  were  ignorant  of  I  will  not  deny  that  the  art  of  en- 
their  works.  It  is  strange  that  mere  graving  has  wonderfully  advanced, 
mechanical  labour  should  be  more  but  the  art  of  etching  has  retrogrs- 
ad mired  than  expressive  execution,  ded.  We  have  poor  scholars  in  the 
wherein  the  mind  works  with  and  latter,  —  excellent  masters  in  the 
directs  the  hand.  Ignorance  ever  former  art  And,  it  must  be  owned, 
likes  the  display,  the  flourish, — would  that  the  improvements  in  engraving 
prefer  the  caperings  of  a  human  ba-  are  admirablv  calculated  to  represent 
boon,  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  move-  the  works  of  modem  artists,  whose 
ment  of  the  Graces.  aim  is  more  to  surprise  than  perma- 
First  came  Woollet»  with  his  sur-  nently  to  please ;  they  would  take 
prising  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  you  by  storm,  not  attract  you  by 
graver.  He  introduced,  it  is  true,  gentle  persuasion.  They  must  vie 
more  tone,  but  then  texture  was  lost,  with  each  other,  like  tumblers  at 
For  loose,  free,  flexible  foliage,  you  a  fair,  to  perform  astonishing  feats, 
had  tinfoil,  hard-cut  leafage,  mould-  do  wonderful  things,  unattempted 
ed,  metallic.  However,  his  style  things,  "  cose  non  dette  mai  in  pro* 
pleased,  and  the  public  taste  has  sa  ne  in  rima."  Trickery  and  gam- 
never  yet  gone  back  to  the  admira-  bol  have  succeeded  to  former  nobler 
tion  of  his  betters.  And  even  among  simplicity;  display  and  show  is  every 
professed  connoisseurs,  is  it  not  thing,  and  yet  there  is  oftentimes 
strange  that  eyes  that  can  enjoy  the  poverty  enough — a  gorgeous  poverty 
beautiful  etchings  of  K.  du  Jardio,  —a  staring,  flaunting,  vulgar,  bedi- 
Berghem,  Rembrandt,  Waterloo,  and  zened  meanness — with  which,  to  the 
many  others,  should  not  fully  enjoy  common  eye,  unobtrusive  excellence 
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would  bear  no  comparison,  and,  in-  of  disseminating  taste  more  gene- 
deed,  would  suffer  materially  from  rally;  for  taste  wages  perpetuiS  war 
any  juxtaposition,  like  modesty  in  with  vulgarity,  and  vulgarity  is  a 
evil  company.  step  in  the  ladder  of  bad  morals.  The 

But  tliese  improvements  in  the  public  ought,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
machinery  of  the  engraver,  are  ad-  gratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  the 
mirably  calculated  to  do  justice  to  cheap  one-shilling  numbers  of  the 
presuming  efforts,  sometimes  the  aim  engravings  from  pictures  in  the  Na- 
of  men  of  real  and  great  genius,  and  tional  Gallery.  I  rather  lament  a 
better  it  were  they  were  always  of  loss,  than  repine  at  the  acquirement 
those  of  none.  Would  I  wish  these  of  a  new  power.  I  want  more  cha- 
improvemeots  had  never  been  in-  racteristic  engravers,  whose  uncon- 
vented  ?  By  no  means.  I  admire  taminated  fingers  have  not  yet  been 
much  they  do,  not  all  they  do,  but  irremediably  dipt  in  the  sooty  Ache- 
that  arises  from  the  misuse  of  them.  ron.  In  both  painting  and  engraving. 
The  public  taste  has  run  mad  after  the  vigorous  masculine  energy  of  the 
effects,  wonders,  and  noselties,  and  old  artists  is  no  more.  There  is  an 
will  perform  or  look  to  little  else,  affectation  of  the  exquisite.  For  the 
And  this  is  particularly  vile  in  land-  simple  dignified  walk,  we  have  the 
scape,  in  which  we  want  true  paste-  pirouette ;  and  put  on  manliness  by 
ral  in  the  painter,  and  the  character-  the  stamp  and  the  frown.  The  refd 
istic  execution  of  our  old  etchers.  poverty  of  limb  and  motion  is  at- 

How  could  I  wish  the  improve-  tempted  to  be  hid  under  the  fluster 
meutanever  had  been  invented,  when  and  flicker  of  silk  and  satin  :,a]l  which 
I  see  how  accurately  they  represent  is  detestable.  Taste  is  first  indig- 
the  effects  of  Turner,  his  skies, —  nant,  and  though  the  price  of  admis- 
bis  town  views,  their  stir,  and  bustle,  sion  has  been  paid,  quits  the  tawdry 
and  vapour ;  all  which,  I  nevertheless  theatre  and  its  trickeries,  and  walks 
think,  astonish  too  much,  and  I  con-  away  in  disgust  to  some  refreshiuff, 
fess  I  seldom  look  at  them  twice,  cool,  inoffensive,  unobtrusive  defl. 
But  this  may  be  a  defect  in  me,  and  (that  has  chanced  to  have  escaped 
my  taste  may  exclusively  look  for  the  beautifier,)  and  listeoing  to  the 
landscape^  and  effects  are  not  land-  lecture  of  some  eloquent  brook,  culls 
scape.  Nay,  it  must  be  a  fault  when  "  sermons  from  stones,  and  good  from 
effects  are  made  the  principal,  which  every  thing." 
should  only  be  the  adjunct  to  the  The  theatrical  has  corrupted  even 
subject,  as  the  manner  of  shewing  it  our  engravers.  The  finnikin  nicety, 
off.  This  manner  may  be  too  obtni-  the  tinsel;  the  glare,  the  stare,  the 
sive  for  the  subject;  it  strikes  me  as  start,  the  maudlm  affectation  of  feel- 
very  often  so,  especially  in  land-  log,  are  all  transferred  to  another 
scapes  that  pretend  to  the  superior  art.  Some  men  of  undoubted  genius 
merit  of  composition.  Siill  I  delight  have  led  the  way  to  this,  and  I  can- 
in  the  power,  however  the  applica-  not  but  think  against  their  better 
tion  of  it  may  offend.  We  do  not  Judgments.  They  have  been  too  am- 
want  every  thing  in  art  to  be  this  va-  bitious  of  shewing  their  own  manual 
poury  softness,  contrasted  with  sud-  skill,  not  of  transferring  to  the  plate 
den  sharp  lights  and  spots  of  utter  the  great  ideas  of  their  originals. 
blackness,  or  either  of  these  in  op>  They  become  vitiated  by  this  evil  de- 
posed masses.  Give  me,  however,  sire,  and  like  our  political  panders, 
the  real  landscape-painters,  and  their  had  rather  please  the  mass,  "  the 
admirers  and  translators,  the  etchers  people,"  by  shewing  them  the  falsi- 
as  of  old.  I  will  stand  stupified  a  ties  which  alone  their  senseless 
few  required  moments  at  works  of  heads  can  admire,  than  secure  to 
the  othercharacter,  and  then  content-  themselves  a  future  and  more  per- 
edly  retire  to  be  pleased  in  my  own  manent  fame,  by  teaching  them  what 
way.  My  taste  is  as  yet  too  healthy,  they  ought  to  admire.  Now,  in  this 
I  trust,  to  require  strong  and  sudden  respect,  I  cannot  but  thiuk  Raphael 
excitement  My  eye  is  not  under  pa-  Morgheo  himself  to  have  been  a  de- 
ralysis  requiring  the  galvanic  shock,  linquent,  e,  g,  the  magnificent  Trans- 
Yet  I  would  not  depreciate  facilities,  figuration.  Are  we  not  offended 
and  delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  with  the  soft  powder-puff  clouds, — 
proper  direction,  and  iu  the  means  the  minikin  theatrical  cottony  and 
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gauzy  texture  of  all  the  upper  part  will  afford  gyeat  delight^  and  give  a 
of  that  print  ?  The  divine  Raphael  taste  and  relish  for  the  arts,  not  dulj 
is  never  weak  and  flimsy.  Look  at  felt,  where  such  works  are  not  yet 
his  cartoons,  and  think  of  the  absurd  admired.  Indeed,  the  very  reoom- 
mode  in  which  other  translators  pre-  mendaUon  of  the  art  of  etching,  en- 
sent  them.  How  vigorous  in  execu-  forced  thereby,  is  well  worthy  the 
tion  are  the  originals — ^how  broad—  attention  of  sketchers,  candidates  for 
how  far  from  all  that  is  minute  and  my  brotherhood,  who  will  learn  by 
little!  The  mind,  under  the  great  idea  the  observation  of  the  works  I  have 
to  be  impressed,  impatient  of  the  la-  praised,  and  by  the  practice  of  the 
borious  minute,  hurried  on  the  hand  same  art,  to  see  the  distinct  boiutiefl 
to  stamp  the  grand  character;  yet  of  all  the  forms  in  nature,  and  to 
how  incongruous  to  their  greatness  ascertain  their  characteristic  execu- 
is  the  littleness  to  miniature  them  in  tion.  Etching  is  perhaps  the  best 
every  part,  by  exquisite  finish !  Yet  practice  in  drawing,  is  a  sure  correct 
such  attempts  are  made,  as  if  the  tive  of  the  slovenly  hand ;  for  every 
great  character  were  unfelt,  unseen,  thine  must  be  designed,  where  there 
Cannot  we  be  content  to  see  the  can  oe  no  happy  accident,  no  splash 
energy  of  St  Paul  preaching,  with-  of  the  brush  to  hide  defects, 
out  counting  every  hair  on  his  head  ?  As  to  a  sketcher,  it  is  most  material 

But  I  am  stepping  out  of  my  pro*  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 

posed  walk,  which  was  to  discuss  ciple  of  composition.  I  shall  venture 

landscape — however  my  remarks  il-  to  return  to  my  favourite  Gaspar  to 

lustrate  what  I  would  assert  of  land-  exemplify  the  magic  power  of^lines, 

scape-engraving.    Is  it  right  to  have  for  which,  as  well  as  for  many  other 

the  same  finnikin  execution  for  all  excellences — some  of  which  I  may 

works?  The  light  Bergbero,  the  free  occasionally  touch  upon  at  another 

and  flowing  pencil  of  Gaspar,  the  time— -he  cannot  be  too  much  stu- 

dash  and  savageness  of  Salvator  Rosa  died.    Once,  a  pedestrian  tourist  in 

— are  they  all  to  be  of  Uie  same  hand-  Italy,  and  making  excursions  from  a 

ling?  Yet,  such  is  too  often  theprac-  convent,  near  Vico  Varo,  I  chanced 

tice.    Tone  alone  is  studied.    Now,  to  follow  a  path  which  led  me  among 

in  the  prints  published  by  Pond  and  the  mountains ;  on  a  sudden,  I  came 

others,  in  the  work  I  have  noticed,  upon  a  scene,  that  I  instantly  recog- 

there  is  but  little  tone,  just  enough  nised  to  be  the  subject  of  one  of 

to    preserve   harmony  throughout,  Gaspar  Poussin's  pictures,  one  in  ray 

that  nothing  shall  stare  and  offend ;  own  possession.    I  had  copied  the 

the  rest  is  left  to  the  imagination,  picture;  every  passage    in  it  wis 

Luckily,  perhaps,  the  art  nad  not  therefore  familiar  to  me.    I  knew  it 

then  reached  the  fascinating,  tempt-  instantly,  by  a  large  building  on  a 

ing  power;  therefore,  we  have  exe-  hillj  behind  which  was  probably  a 

cution,  masterly,  free,  and  appropri-  small  town;  but  only  this  one  range 

ate  to  every  surface  and  obiect^  and  of  building  was  visible  from   tHe 

to  the  general  character  of  the  pic-  point  where  I  stood.    In  this  bnild- 

ture,  which  is  as  essential  as  to  the  mg,    which  was  large,    there  was 

parts.  scarcely  any  alteration ;  the  general 

In  a  former  number  of  Maga  I  was  run  of  the  lines  of  the  country  he 
delighted  that  due  praise  had  been  had  preserved :  his  additions  were 
bestowed  on  the  very  original  genius  however  important,  and  all  tending 
of  a  native  artist,  the  Father  of  wood-  to  perfect  the  composition ; — tkeprin- 
engraving  in  England,  the  poetical,  ciple  was  manifest.  Let  me  describe 
moral  Bewick, — the  English  ^sop  shortly  the  picture  as  it  Is.  It  is,  as 
of  wood-enmvers.  There  is  always  most  of  his  pictures  are,  a  scene 
a  pleasure  m  recording  merit — more  among  the  mountains.  On  a  hill 
especially  if  it  has  been  overlooked ;  which  breaks  into  the  sky  is  the 
and  besides  the  pleasure  of  rescuing  building,  rather  large,  as  command- 
such  men  as  Vivares,  and  his  co-  ing  its  district;  it  is  situated  a  little 
workers,  from  oblivion,Iam  sure  that  to  the  left  of  the  centre.  The  ground 
in  directing  public  attention  to  their  falls  on  both  sides  of  it  more  gently 
beautiful  etching— for  in  their  etch-  towards  the  left  edge  of  the  picture, 
ing  lies  thei^  great  excellence — I  and  is  there  seen  tiirougb  the  open 
am  inviting  attention  to  that  which  npace  left  by  the  foliage  of  a  tree 
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that  rises  to  the  top  of  the  canvass; 
but  the  fall  from  the  building  to  the 
centre  is  more  precipitous,  and  dips 
into  a  woody  dingle  or  pass,  whence 
Uie  ground  rises  again  on  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  where  it  becomes 
more  broken,  and  is  much  covered 
with  small  wood,  the  rocks  rising 
from  it,  and  interspersed  among  the 
foliage,  and  somewhat  near  the  right 
extremity  of  the  canvass,  is  elevated 
into  a  rocky  summit,  of  a  bold  cha- 
racter, whidi  foils  again  towards  the 
edge  of  the  picture,  so  that  you  are 
not  to  imagine  any  higher  ground. 
There  are  then  two  summits,  the 
last  mentioned  the  highest,  and  that 
on  which  the  building  is  placed;  they 
face,  and  appear  to  hold  cemmunica- 
tioo  with  each  other.  Between  them 
is  the  dell,  or  small  pass,  filled  up 
with  trees,  not  distinguishable  by 
their  stems,  but  by  their  masses  of 
foliage ;  and  you  can  just  distinguish 
a  path  among  them.  This  connects 
the  two  parts.  In  the  centre,  above 
the  dip  connecting  the  two  hills,  is 
placed  a  more  distant  mountain,  oc- 
cupying just  so  much  space  as  would 
fill  up  the  interval,  if  the  lines  were 
to  be  continued;  and  again,  under 
this  dip,  a  bank  gently  rises,  on  which 
is  a  small  sitting  figure,  and  by  him 
a  few  scarcely   marked  sheep,  or 

{^oats ;  on  this  bank,  to  the  right,  are 
arger  trees,  as  nearer  the  foreground, 
that  throw  off  into  proper  distance 
the  wood  of  the  rocky  hill  behind 
them.  The  lines  of  these  trees  in* 
cline  down  again  among  broken 
ground,  so  as  to  be  under  the  mass 
of  rock.  Below  this  ground  is  a 
road,  and  two  figures  near  the  right 
side,  and  walkinff  out  of  the  picture, 
one  rather  looking  back;  they  are 
conversing;  they  are  graceful  figures. 
Connected  with  this  road,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  picture,  is  a  mass  of  mere 
herbage,  part  of  the  foreground,  from 
which  grows  the  ^eat  tree  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picture. 

Now,  what  were  the  alterations 
made  by  Gaspar  ?  I  must  have  stood 
nearly  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
made  his  sketch ;  the  building  proved 
this  to  me.  He  had,  in  the  first 
place,  somewhat  altered  the  round 
and  smooth  character  of  the  hills ;  he 
made  that  rocky  and  broken  which, 
when  I  saw  it,  was  a  smooth  green 
down.  The  wood  was  his  own;  I 
presume  there  never  had  been  any 


there,— certainly  nonegrowingamong 
rocks,  for  rocks  there  were  none, 
and  they  are  not  easily  removed; 
and  the  bold  rocky  elevation  was  an 
entire  addition,  for  there  the  hill  in 
nature  was  smooth  and  rounded* 
The  distant  hill  likewise,  filling  up 
the  space  between  the  two  points, 
was  his  own.  Between  the  building 
and  the  rocky  elevation  was  a  gra- 
dual dip,  as  1  have  described  it ;  be- 
tween this,  above,  he  had  put  in  his 
masses  of  cloud.  The* whole  com-* 
position  is  extremely  simple,  and 
the  scene  very  beautiful,  as  if  quite 
upon  the  skirts  of  fairy-land;  and 
the  figures  looked  as  if  they  had 
made  frequent  excursions  into  it, 
and  perhaps  were  then  bent  on  a  spe- 
cial embassy  to  the  "  good  people." 
The  colouring  is  very  simple,  just 
what  it  ought  to  be  to  suit  such  a 
subject, — ^nottoo  rich,  but  fresh,  and 
in  ever-changing  variety  and  inter- 
change of  dark  cool  greens,  and 
browns  of  the  rocky  soil,  blending 
with  the  yellower  tints  of  the  more 
open  unwooded  broken  ground. 
The  cast  of  the  colour  is  soft,  yet  re- 
freshing ;  but  lookinff  at  it  at  a  little 
distance,  you  would  say  it  had  no 
effecL  It  had  nothing  striking;  it 
was  not  painted  for  an  exhibition 
room,  where  children  of  maturer 
growth  and  age  go  to  unlearn  their 
natural  taste,  and  be  amused  with 
glare,  as  the  minor  children  are 
amused  when  they  look  into  their 
cut  glass  plaything,  and  shake,  with 
new  wonder,  the  shifting  bits  of 
many-coloured  tin  and  sand.  The 
picture  has  little  of  what  is  called 
effect :  if  it  had,  the  placid  charm  of 
the  whole  scene  would  have  been 
broken.  Peace  would  have  fled  from 
the  bold  intrusion.  The  shelter 
would  have  been  insecure.  Here  is 
a  retreat  with  unrestrained  ease;  you 
could  wander  all  over  it,  and  rest 
with  satisfaction  recumbent  in  any 

gart;  you  are  not  confined  or  shut 
I,  for  you  see  distant  mountains 
which  all  belong  tayour  domain,  are 
all  in  the  title-deeds  of  the  faery  gift, 
and  you  have  range  enough.  That 
building,  to  which  a  path  will  lead 
you,  not  too  conspicuous,  but  a  home- 
path,  such  as  might  have  been  trod- 
den by  yourself  and  a  few  friends, 
(for  the  good  people,  if  they  visit 
you,  come  lightly,  and  wear  not  the 
downiest  herbage  with  their  delicate 
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feet,)  is,  you  well  know,  your  en-  Are  all  told  in  hie  enchanting  land- 
chanted  castle,  where  all  things  may  scapes. '  Happy  are  you  if  you  can 
be  had  for  wishing  for  them ;  and  but  read  the  language  in  whidi  he 
there  your  own  sweet  Amanda,  love-  has  put  them  down !  It  is  worth 
ly  with  her  flowing  glossy  locks,  is  your  learning, 
looking  from  the  balcony,  watching  Now,  gentle  sketcher,  when  you 
and  waiting  your  return  from  the  take  your  portfolio  among  the  moun- 
working  world,  (where  you  have  tains,  into  the  woods  and  wilds,  you 
foolishly  gone  to  be  made  sensible  must  learn  so  to  half-shut  your  eyes, 
of  the  difference,)  and  holding  in  her  like  Gaspar,  that  you  may  fanve  the 

fentle  hand  a  most  delicious  sher-  power  to  reject ;  then  set  your  ima- 
et,  the  pure  extract  of  nepenthe,  gination  free,  cut  the  strings  of  light- 
that  grows  plentifully  in  all  the  re-  laced  formality,  and  walk  elastic  as 
fion.  Nay,  do  not  count  the  win-  if  you  had  just  taken  a  salad  of  ne- 
ows ;  on  the  other  side,  and  facing  penthe. 
the  blue  mountain,  they  may  be  What  did  Mr  Price  (late  Sir  Uve- 
many,  and  bright  as  Aladdin*s,  yet  dale  Price)  mean  by  his  assertioa, 
pay  no  tax  for  their  number  or  di-  that  the  buildings  of  Gaspar  Poussio 
mansions.  You  know  there  must  are  not  picturesque,  but  that  the  cl»- 
be  sweet  views,  all  of  a  character  racter  of  his  landscape  is  so  ?  Now, 
with  this,  over  the  brow  of  each  hill;  this  remark  of  his,  in  conjunction 
and,  perad  venture,  when  you  have  with  afew  other  remarks  interspersed 
drank  your  draught,  you  will  invite  in  his  works,  leads  me  to  conclude 
your  Amanda  to  wander  down  into  that  I  do  not  understand  his  ptcfu- 
the  dells  ovei;  the  hill.  The  whole  re^^f,  or  that  he  contradicts  himself, 
terrene  is  guarded  by  a  ''genius  lo-  Perhaps  the  term  is  of  no  definite 
ci ;"  the  air  all  about  it  is  balmy  and  meaning.  **  Is  it  not  a  liitU  remark^ 
enchanted.  able,**  says  he,  "  that  of  the  two  most 
Most  of  Gaspar  Poussin's  pictures  celebrated  of  mere  laneUa^e-patnt- 
have  water ;  here  is  none,  but  you  ere,  Gaspar  ■  and  Claude,  the  one 
doubt  not  that  there  is  plenty  on  the  who  painted  wild,  broken,  picturesque 
other  side  of  the  height,  fallina;  over  nature,  should  hardhf  have  any  of 
rocks  down  to  the  bottom,  ana  there  those  buildings  which  are  allowed  to 
lying  for  a  while  in  placid  pools  with  be  picturesque,  and  that  the  other, 
trees  reflected  in  them.  You  know  whose  attention  to  ail  that  is  soft,  en- 
it  must  be  so,  because  it  was  the  ter-  gaging,  and  beautiful  is  almost  pro- 
ritory  to  which  Gaspar  had  free  ac-  verbial,  should  comparatively  have  but 
cess,  and  where  he  made  all  his  few  pictures  without  them  f  **  Andhow 
sketches,  and  must  contain  within  does  he  account  for  it  ?  Why,  thus— 
its  range  all  the  enchanting  beauties  that  it  was  Gaspar's  love  for  the  pic- 
he  faithfully  transferred  to  the  can-  turesque  in  natural  objects, tliat  made 
vass.  Now,  gentle  sketcher,  do  not  him  select  the  unpicturesque  -in  bis 
be  offended^  but  I  doubt  if  you  would  buildings  as  a  contrast.  Not  a  bit  of 
have  stood  two  seconds  at  the  spot,  it — his  buildings  are  as  much  broken 
unless  you  be  ^fted  with  such  crea-  by  their  projections  and  additions, 
tive  pencil  as  his,  that,  like  the  harle-  and  various  parts,  as  his  rock?,  from 
quin  wand,  can  transpose  and  con-  which  they  appear  to  have  grown 
vert  at  pleasure.  There  was  little  naturally,  to  have  been  thrown  up 
to  attract  but  the  building.  You  can  by  some  magic  command  when  the 
imi^ine  Gaspar  with  his  creative  eye,  mass  of  the  earth  was  all  pulp,  and 
hal^shut  to  reject  from  his  vision  all  as  if  all  had  been  baked  together, 
that  was  disagreeable  in  this  scene  Ruins  would  not,  as  I  stated  in  my 
from  nature,  and  with  his  mind's  eye  last  paper,  have  suited  the  sentiment 
on  the  aler^  doing  the  whole  thing  of  his  pictures, 
in  a  few  seconds.  His  tree  in  the  But  this  remark  of  Mr  Price's  is 
comer  he  was  sure  of ;  he  had  bun-  vexatious.  It  throws  me  out  in  my 
dreds  of  studies  of  the  most  graceful  conjectures  upon  the  meaning  of  his 
at  home,  knew  every  turn  of  their  picturesque.  What  then  are  Gas- 
growth  and  nature,  was  familiar  with  par*s,  what  the  common  Italian  buiid- 
all  earth's  beat  foliage,  and  knew  the  ings  ?  In  architectural  rules,  they  sr« 
tales  the  balmy  airs  breathed  and  of  too  humble  preteunions,  and  appa- 
whispored  among  them  ;  and  they  rently  too  much  without  design,  to 
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be,  secundum  artem^  allowed  to  be 
beautiful,  aa  objects  per  se.  What, 
then,  are  they  ?  *'  Observe"  says  he, 
"his  elegant,  but  unbroken  and  un- 
ornamented  buildings."  Then,be8ides 
the  sublime,  and  beautiful,  and  the 
picturesque,  there  is  the  elegant — 
or  is  the  elegant  a  kind  of  beauty,  or 
one  quality  of  it  ?  So  may  be  the  pic- 
turet»que,  and,  in  fact,  therefore  not 
somethiDg  distinct  I  am,  1  confess, 
thrown  out  If  he  would  call  the 
picturesque  whatever  is  not  beauti- 
ful Dor  sublime,  yet  paintable,  (par- 
don the  horrid  word,)  well ;  but  it 
does  not  define,  amid  a  great  variety, 
any  particular  character.  Then,  again, 
the  something  that  painters  delight 
in  means  nothing,  for  they  delight  in 
multifarious  things.  We  are  sadly 
inventive  in  theories  for  lack  of  mere 
names.  There  are,  in  nature  and  in 
Brt»  besides  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, ten  thousand  gradations  and 
shades  of  forms  and  sentiments,  that 
all,  in  the  imperfection  of  our  nomen- 
clature, want  names ;  who  even  can 
name  the  tints  he  makes  upon  his 
palette  out  of  three  colours  ?  If  pic- 
turesque belongs  to  all  these  excep- 
tions, they  must  surely  include  Gas- 
par's  buildings;  if  not,  and  pictu- 
resque includes  in  that  one  term  the 
pigsties,  the  dunghills,  and  the  hu- 
man brutes  of  Ostade,  and  Claude's 
temples,  it  is  a  mere  ignis  faiuus 
that  will  lead  the  sketcher  into  quag- 
mires. There  are  no  worse,  no  more 
unsatisfactory  disputes,  than  about 
words.  Let  the  sketchers  avoid 
them ;  the  caution  may  not  be  amiss, 
for  1  have  observed  that  they  are  a 
discussing  disputatious  race ;  each  is 
a  gourmand  in  his  own  way,  and  is 
ever  open-mouthed  in  the  praise  of 
his  own  favourite  **  bits."  Price  on 
the  Picturesque  should  nevertheless 
be  read.  He  is  very  entertaining, 
deals  handsomely  in  keen  useful  sa- 
tire»  and  sets  off  his  food  sense  by 
an  easy  unaffected  style.  But  I  can- 
not help  thinking  the  ingenious  old 
gentleman  has  taken  the  pains  to 
raw  up  poor  naked  truth  out  of  her 
well  to  ihrow  her  into  a  river.  I 
must  positively  see  Foxley,  the  fa- 
voured spot  where  he  brought  his 
theories  to  practice.  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  visit  it  in  company  wiSi  Ig- 
noramus, that  these  matters  might  be 
better  cleared  up,  and  that  I  might 
digest  inatruction,  which  I  might  oeal 


out  again  to  the  rising  generation  of 
sketchers.  The  worthy  baronet  was 
once  so  kind  as  to  give  me  an  invita- 
tion, though  not  personally  known  to 
him ;  for,  in  a  correspondence  with 
him  on  his,  I  believe  yet  unpublish- 
ed, work  on  **  Accent  and  Quantity," 
I  contrived  to  hook  in  some  remarks 
on  Art  I  laid  before  him  this  dis- 
covery of  mine  of  Gsspar  Poussin's 
principle  of  composition,  with  the 
truth  of  which  he  was  satisfied.  I 
was  very  near  Foxley,  when  some 
unforeseen  circumstance  unexpect- 
edly called  me  away.  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  I  have  not  seen  this 
place,  because  I  suspect  there  must 
oe  much  in  the  grounds  to  call  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  sketcher ;  and 
it  must  be  particularly  worth  while 
to  see  a  place  where  the  picturesque 
is  professedly  exemplified,  and  that, 
too,  according  to  the  models  of  the 
old  masters  m  painting.  I  regret 
much  never  having  peen  Foxley  with 
him ;  he  was  an  enthusiast,  a  shrewd 
sensible  writer,  and  must  have  talked 
as  he  wrote.  The  personification  of 
his  own  picturesque,  his  occasional 
pugnacity,  is  delightful,  for  it  shews 
bis  whole  heart  and  soul  was  in  the 
matter.  But  I  hope  to  see  it  with 
Ignoramus.  I  may  then  before-hand, 
and  off-hand,  suggest,  that  without 
reference  to  roughness,  which  is  but 
an  accidental  quality  to  picturesque- 
ness,  is  the  appropriateness  of  all 
parts  of  a  picture  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole;  if  the  objects  be  rough, 
that  they  shall  be  generally  so ;  if 
smooth,  generally  smooth ;  occastan" 
ally  admitting,  as  in  music,  slight 
discords.  With  this  view  every  thing 
is  paintable,  or  picturesque,  if  the 
painter  will  but  recollect  that  all 
shall  be  appropriate,  or  suitable, 
rough  to  rough,  smooth  to  smooth, 
gentle  to  gentle,  turbulent  to  turbu- 
lent— ^in  short,  congruity.  There  is 
congruity  in  Caspar,  in  Claude,  in 
Salvator,  in  Berghem,  in  Cuyp,  in 
Wilson,  in  Gainsborough,  yet  mere 
is  scarce  a  part  in  any  picture  of  any 
of  these  that  you  could  transfer  to 
the  picture  of  another ;  though  all  thd 
objects  and  style  of  touching  them 
are  right  in  their  own  places,  and 
have  &eir  own  peculiar  beauty  from 
this  appropriateness ;  transferred, 
they  would  be  incongruous  patches. 
Take  for  instance  a  picture  by  Ru  vs- 
dael,  and  one  of  Gaspar  Poussin; 
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transfer  to  the  latter  the  angular  fo- 
liage of  the  former,  amid  the  easy, 
bending,  graceful  foliage  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  vice  versa ;  you  will  be 
yezed  at  the  incongruous  confusion. 
What  is  the  beauty  of  Gainsborough's 
donkeys  and  gipsies,  (they  were 
mat  favourites  with  Mr  Price,)  but 
in  their  being  seen  just  where  you 
would  expect  to  find  them?  The 
scene  has  no  aim  beyond  such  as- 
sociates, (and  it  is  not  a  very  high 
aim.)  But  send  your  Graspar  to  Var- 
nishando  to  have  his  figures  cleaned 
out,  and  paint  in  with  your  own  hand 
—or,  if  you  please,  get  Landseer  to 
do  the  thing,  if  he  would  not  fear  the 
profanation—these  gipsies  and  don- 
keys, you  would  very  uiortly  yourself 
request  to  be  **  written  down  an  ass." 
In  all  the  various  subjects  within  the 
reach  and  aim  of  art,  from  Uie  sub- 
lime to  the  low,  there  are  certain 
principles  of  composition  of  lines, 
and  ot  light,  and  snade,  and  colour, 
all  under  modifications  according  to 
the  sentiment  to  be  expressed,  com- 
mon to  all,  and  it  is  this  common 
law  that  makes  them  all  the  property 
of  one  art.  Mr  Price  lets  loose  sleek 
coUch-horses  into  a  rough  field,  and 
preferring  in  such  a  scene  the  rough 
donkeys,  concludes,  wronsly,  that 
the  horses,  though  much  toe  finer 
animals,  are  not  picturesque.  They 
are  not  picturesque  ihere^  because 
they  are  not  appropriate  to  all  about 
them.  These  sleek,  highly  groomed, 
beautiful  animals,  are  out  of  their 
places;  the  background  for  them 
should  be  the  stall,  or  some  such 
other  as  may  belong  to  them ;  with 
appropriate  backgrounds  they  would 
make  pictures.  And  are  not  Wou- 
verman's  sleek  animals,  and  ladies 
hawking,  as  picturesque  as  Gains- 
borough*s  gipsies  and  donkeys  ? 
You  would  not  put  Watteau*s  court- 
like figures  amid  Gainsborough's 
scenes?  Transfer  the  donkies  to 
the  bower,  and  the  coquettes  to 
the  thickets,  and  you  would  deserve 
to  wear  Bottom's  head  for  ever;  for, 
like  him,  you  would  have  "  dreamed 
a  dream  that  hath  no  bottom." 

The  fact  is,  mere  exact  imitation 
is  pleasing;  the  transferring  objects, 
sutyect  to  continual  change,  from 
their  places  in  nature  to  a  perpetuity 
cm  canvass,  the  fixing  of  something 
transient,  is  sure  to  delight  the  eye 
and  mind,  that  ever  regret  that  all 


things  are  fleeting.  Whatever  is 
faithfully  represented,  and  hss  no 
accompanying  dissonant  objects,  will 
be  sure  to  be  picturesque,  if  pictu- 
resque be  what  is  paintable;  and 
thus  the  painter,  subjecting  all  to  the 
eomman  laws  of  the  art,  will  worle 
upon  our  natural  love  of  imitation, 
and  excite  in  us  pleasure,  by  the  re- 
presentation of  objects  in  themselves 
ugly,  sometimes  even  disgustingly 
BO.  But,  in  these  cases,  we  more  ad- 
mire the  art,  the  beauty  of  tone,  of 
colour,  and  light,  and  shade,  tiiat 
give  a  sentiment  to  the  whole  pic- 
ture, sometimes  foreign  to,  or  not 
necessarily  arising  out  of,  the  objects 
represented ;  and  in  these  cases  the 
apparent  subject  is  subordinate  to 
one,  that  is  to  be  felt.  Tbe  painter, 
working  with  light,  and  shade,  and 
colour;  has  the  power  to  heighten,  or 
to  obscure,  to  enrich,  or  to  subdue. 
And  under  this  power  many  emo- 
tions may  be  excited,  that  shidl  have 
reference  to  the  objects  represented. 
Oftentimes  these  objects  are  not  the 
first  things  that  strike  the  mind; 
we  are  pleased.  Independently  of 
them  ;  and,  when  we  see  them  there, 
transfer  to  them  the  pleasurable  sen- 
sations that  really  arise  without  them. 
When  Uie  sentiment  arises  from  tone 
and  colour,  a  very  high  subject,  and 
extreme  beauty  of  composition,  one 
in  its  own  nature  so  powerful  as  to 
force  and  fix  the  mind  to  it,  would 
detract  from  the  effect  intended  bv 
the  painter.  This  is  exemplified  by 
Rembrandt;  the  most  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  really  beautifiil  objects 
would  dissolve,  by  their  commandins^ 
presence,  the  mystery  and  magic  that 
pervades  his  chiaroscuro.  By  the 
impression  effected  by  the  lone  and 
colour,  you  are  put  quite  out  of  the 
expectation  of  elegance  or  beauty ; 
you  would  as  soon  think  of  finding 
theVenus  or  Antinous  in  an  Egyptian 
catacomb.  You  would  wonder  hoir 
the  laughter-loving  goddess  came 
there,  and  in  the  warmth  of  iroa^- 
nation,  if  of  a  chivalric  spirit,  might 
fancy  you  were  breakinff  a  spear 
with  the  enchanter  who  placed  her 
there,  and  find  that  you  had  only 
poked  a  hole  through  the  panel  with 
your  umbrella.  The8Uper8tidon,tbe 
mystery  of  Rembrandt,  is  the  great 
subject:  the  objects  must  be  under  \\s 
influence,  not  above  it;  they  muM 
have  no  pov^'er  of  their  own,  but  be- 
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come  awful  for  that  which  is  about  iheep,  you  may  observe^  haTO  their 
them»  and  in  them,  for  they  breathe  lambs  by  their  sides.   You  must  feel 
an    atmosphere    of    preternatural  humane  and  thankful  to  Providence 
power.    There  is  a  magic  circle  that  that  has  thrown  his  blessings  even 
separates  the  spectator  from  all  that  on  the  dreary  moor,  and  has  en- 
is  within  it ;  he  would  not,  nor  can  he,  closed   these  within  the   charmed 
pass  it,  nor  can  he  avert  his  eye  from  circle  of  endearment, — the  cotter's 
the  mystical  fascination.   This  great  home.  The  homely  objects,  the  tone 
piinter  took  care  that  there  should  and  colour,  all  correspond  with  this 
be  nothing  superior  to  this  effect  of  one  sentiment ;  and  tnejff  all  the  ob- 
tone  and  colour.    As  long  as  all  is  jects,  become  picturesque, 
congruous,  and  no  one  tiling  is  pre-  Now  here  is  another  picture,  by  a 
sent  to  destroy  the  delusion,  we  master  of  the  same  school,  even  born 
might  say  all  is  picturesque.    On  within  a  year  of  the  other.    In  this, 
that  view  of  the  term,  opposite  are  too,  the  figures  are  put  in  by  the 
equally  the  picturesque,  rough  or  same  Adrian  Vandervelde.  How  very 
smooth,  for  it  depends  on  congruity.  different  is  the  character,  and  how 
Let  us  see  two  pictures  of  a  contrary  contrasted  the  objects  I   The  painter 
character ;  perhaps   we   may   term  is  Vender  Heyden.    The  scene  is  a 
them  both  picturesque.  garden,  a  highly    dressed   garden. 
Here  is  a  little  Ruysdael  of  the  adorned  with  much  architectural  em- 
simplest  subject — a  scene  on  a  dead  bellishment,   fit  walk    for  queenly 
flat.  In  the  centre  stands  a  common  beauty :  consequently  there  is  much 
cotter's  house,  with  a  few  home  or-  dressed  formality  about  it ;  the  lines 
chard-like  trees  about  it;  the  ground  are  straight,  the  walks  smooth  and 
is  suitable  to  it,  uneven  and  undress-  tempting  to  the  silken  foot    Here 
ed,  on  which  are  a  few  sheep  and  a  are  parterres  and  balustrades  around 
figure  standing  by  them ;  there  are  the    garden,   interrupted   in    their 
one  or  two  paths  leading  to  and  length  only  by  steps  that  lead  down 
about  the  house,  and  in  one  sloping  perhaps  to  another  similar  garden, 
down  to  the  foreground  is  a  figure,  in  which  fountains  may  be  playing. 
probably  the  inhabitant  of  that  house  There  are  two  figures  in  scarlet,  and 
or  of  a  neighbouring  one,  (for,  by  the  courtly  dresses,  leaning  over  the  ba- 
gable-end  of  another,  you  see  that  lustrades,  whose  talk  may  be  of  Trou- 
man  has  not  fixed  his  dwelling  on  badours,  and  ladies'  love.  From  un- 
this  uninviting  spot   in  solitude.)  der  a  beautiful  arch  is  walking  the 
There  is  a  neighbourhood  of  human  Queen  of  the  Garden,  in  stately  dig- 
society.  The  figure  is  bearing  a  has-  nity,  appropriately  dressed,  with  a 
ket,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  dog,  train  or  attendants.   Some  favourite 
that  appears  hastening  onwards  as  dogs  are  sporting  in  the  sunshine 
to  a  well-known  home.     These  fi-  that  streams  through  the  archway.  If 
gures  are  beautifully  painted  by  Ad-  there  be  any  thing  that  might  be  ob- 
rian  Vandervelde.  The  sky  is  rather  jected  to,  I  should  say  the  trees  are 
lowering,  and  evening  is  fast  coming  rather  too  much  the  trees  of  a  com- 
on;  the  landscape  is  consequently  mon  garden,  want  more  gracefulness 
of  a  low  tone.  The  sentiment  intend-  of  form,  and  better  execution;  but 
ed  is  domestic.   Evening  fall,  the  re-  they    are  not  so  deficient  in  this 
turning  rustic,  the  companion  dog,  respect  as  positively  to  offend,  but 
the  house  with  the  thin  smoke  rising  enough  so  to  shew  that  they  might 
from  it,  the  clustering  masses  of  the  have  been  in  more  perfect  congru- 
foliage,  as  if  all  within  them  were  ity.    In  this  picture  the  sentiment  is 
thinking  of  retiring,  the  leaves  of  of  court   refinement,  of   dignified 
curling  into  repose,  and  the  birds  in  grace  and  delicacy,  of  dreams  of 
their  nests,  convey  the  mind's  eye  to  ladies'  love  and  romantic  adventure, 
that  which  is  not  depicted  on  the  It  is  a  scene  where  the  sun  acts  but 
panel — the  blessed  home,  the  shel-  the  part  of  Gold  Stick,  or  Grand 
ter  within  which  are  kindlinff  warm  Chamberlain,  and  throws  his  gilding 
all  the  dear  charities  of  life.   You  see  beams  to  illuminate  the  smoothed 
the  good-wife,  notable,  busy;  and  the  carpet  of  verdure,  or  terrace  walk, 
children  night-capped,  half  peeping  ere  the  foot  of   the  royal  beauty 
from  their  beds — the  comfort  and  reach  it,  and  partially  withdrawn 
the  joy  of  home ;  and  even  the  very  them  to  form  sweet  shade  for  her 
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refreshment  Are  not  all  the  parti- 
culars in  this,  as  in  the  other  piece, 
picturesque?  Or  if  you  could  ex- 
change tne  stately  architecture  for 
the  cotter*s  hut,  would  the  hut  he  a 
picturesque  object  still,  but  mispla- 
ced? 

Both  these  pictures,  so  unlike  each 
other,  have,  however,  this  excellence 
in  common,  that  they  convey  some* 
sentiment.  Too  often  pictures  are 
mere  imitation  without  any,  and 
then  they  afford  but  little  pleasure 
to  a  cultivated  taste.  Some  of  Gains- 
borough's pictures  have  this  de- 
fect. One  small  one  is  in  my  recol- 
lection, rescued  from  the  fault  by 
the  introduction  of  some  figures  re- 
clining on  a  sunny  bank,  near  a  vil- 
lage; and  you  know  the  repose  is 
gentle  and  sweet,  the  moment  you 
are  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  coun- 
try maiden  under  a  tree  in  the  shade, 
the  sun  partially  ooly  illuminating 
the  neck,  and  head  somewhat  bent 
downwards  in  sweet  modesty.  But 
the  mere  donkies  and  gipsies,  how- 
ever they  may  please  from  their  posi- 
tion, as  an  imitation,  and  by  the  truth 
of  the  accompanyioe  scenery,  are 
but  fit  companions  for  each  other, 
and  the  sooner  the  eye  leaves  them 
to  themselves  the  better. 

What  can  be  more  annoy  ingly  vul- 
gar than  Moreland's  pictures  of  this 
kind  ? — where  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  sentiment — where  all  that  is  not 
mud  and  dulness  is  disgusting — 
where  the  execution  does  not  by  its 
truth  make  up  for  its  slovenliness, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  delu- 


sion— where  a  misplaced  flickeriog 
freedom  of  brush  scatters  about  the 
liquid   clay   indiscriminately   over 
trees  and  ground — where  the  colours 
are  all  crude  and  unmeaning — where 
the  figures  are  of  the  basest  low 
vulgarity,  the  man    a  wretch,  the 
woman  a  fool  and  a  slattern,  and  the 
brute  more  endeared  and  endeariog 
than  the  human  pigs.    You  would 
swear  the  man  at  first  sight  had  been 
committed  as  a  thief  and  a  vagrant, 
and  whipped :  he  is  a  low  villain, 
beats  his  wife,  and  kicks  his  chil- 
dren, and  you  have  pity  for  neither. 
Such  things  are  detestable.  But  they 
have  been  called  picturesque;  and 
pigs,  under  the    privilege  of  that 
word,  have  been  aamitted  into  draw- 
ing-rooms and  boudoirs.  They  have 
been,  however,  at  length  turned  out, 
and  the  rooms  purified.    The  devils 
that  had  got  into  the  collectors  and 
connoisseurs,  have  at  length  entered 
into  the  swine,  and  hurried  them 
down  in  precipitous  flight;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  never'retum; 
would  that  many  a  Dutch  boor  had 
followed  them!  Your  pig  pictures 
are  eye-sores,  give  one  a  stye  in  the 
eye,  that  mars  the  vision,  and  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  the  perception  of 
beauty — ^and  so  ends  my  criticism  on 
them.  Spring  is  coming;  I  shdlthen 
be  the  practical  sketcher,  and  let 
who  will  go  with  me  to  the  brooks 
and  hills; — ^but  perhaps  I  may  yet 
send  to  Maga  one  or  two  more  Pre- 
liminary Essays. 

Aprils,  1833. 
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THB  PARENT  OAK. 

The  Oak  of  Old  Endand  for  ages  had  stood. 
The  Parent  and  Pride  of  the  far-spreading  wood. 
And  it  waved  in  its  glory  o'er  com  field  and  elade. 
And  our  forefathers  nappy  sat  under  the  shade. 

O !  the  old  Parent  Oak  was  a  Monarch  to  see, 
The  hand  of  good  Alfred  it  planted  the  tree. 
And  the  best  and  the  bravest^  the  warrior  and  sage. 
Were  the  Priests  of  its  glory  in  youth  and  in  age. 

And  once»-  when  the  storm  of  wild  anarchy  spread, 
And  the  blood  of  a  kinff  and  the  loyal  was  shed. 
In  its  sheltering  branches  a  Monarch  it  bore, 
And  our  fathers  they  hallow'd  and  loved  it  the  more. 

0  the*  old  Parent  Oak !  from  its  branches  it  flung 
Its  acorns  around,  whence  a  progeny  sprung. 

That  took  root  in  the  soil  Heaven  blessNi  wuh  its  dew. 
And  forests  of  freedom  in  vigour  upgrew. 

And  they  bore  on  the  ocean  full  bravely  their  might. 
And  their  stout  hearts  of  oak  braved  the  storm  and  the  fight, 
And  the  halls  of  Old  England's  dominion  uprear'd. 
Where  Liberty  spoke,  and  where  Law  was  revered. 

In  arches  of  triumph  the  branches  were  spread, 
Where  Religion  might  hallow  the  living  and  dead— 
And  the  blessing-taught  people  long  cherished  with  awe. 
The  structures  of  peace,  ana  of  learning,  and  law. 

0 1  the  old  Parent  Oak,  as  the  forests  upgrew. 
Was  fresh  in  its  age,  and  rejoiced  in  Uie  view ; 
And  lifted  its  head,  in  its  power  and  its  pride. 
And  shook  the  wild  storms  from  its  branches  aside. 

O I  who  would  have  thought  that  a  change  would  come  o'er 
The  heart  of  a  people,  to  reverence  no  more 
The  Oak  of  Old  England,— to  deem  themselves  wise, 
Wheo  all  ^lat  their  fathers  most  lov'd  diey  despise  I 

Once  more  the  mad  tempest  of  anarchy  pour'd 
Its  wrath  o'er  the  earth,  as  in  thunders  it  roar'd ; 
And  the  demons  of  hell  were  let  loose  in  the  storm, 
And  howl'd  out  their  watchword  of  mischief, "  Reform.'* 

The  hurricane  bellow'd,  the  lightnings  shot  round, 
And  far  forests  blazed,  or  lay  low  on  the  ground : 
And  the  storm  demons  yell'd  in  their  fury,  and  pass'd. 
But  the  Oak  of  Old  England  stood  firm  in  the  blast. 

Then  rebels  and  regicides  stood  round  the  tre6. 
And  its  proud  top  unscathed  they  rejoiced  not  to  see. 
And  they  nig^raly  envied  Uie  cost  and  the  care. 
To  preserve  it  uninjured— and  hoped  it  was  bare. 
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And  tbey  swore  though  the  red  lightningf  s  bolt  spared  to  kill 
The  old  noble  limbs  that  were  flourishing  still — 
That  the  Tree  of  Old  England  no  longer  should  shoot. 
And  cried  in  their  madness,  ^  The  axe  to  the  root !" 

'<  The  axe  to  the  root  I"  In  tlieir  fury  they  cried ; 
And  who  should  have  niarded  the  precinctn,  replied, 
**  The  axB  to  the  root  I'  and  obey'd  the  coanaaand. 
And  struck  the  fint  blow  with  his  parricide  luuad. 

O  wide  was  the  wound,  for  Ingratitude's  etrolce 
Aim'd  deep  to  the  heart>  al  the  true  heart  of  Oak ; 
And  the  Uunk  and  the  Imnches  shrunk  back  with  a  moan, 
And  the  MoMurch  of  England  then  shook  on  his  throne. 

Then  the  Rebels  their  voices  threw  up  to  the  sky. 
And  the  Grey-beard  Arch  Traitor  his  cordage  threw  hich. 
And  the  limbs  of  the  Tree  that  were  proudest  he  bouna. 
And  called  on  the  Unions  to  puU  to  the  ground. 

And  though  round  them  the  stout  cords  were  crafdly  flung, 
And  the  traitors  pull'd  hard,  still  the  limbs  closer  clung 
To  the  old  Parent  trunk,  still  thev  clung  with  their  miffbt, 
Though  bruised  by  the  force,  and  stript  bare  to  tiie  si^t 

Then  loud  was  the  blasphemy,  insult,  and  mirth, 

*'  Cut  it  down  to  the  ground,  for  it  cumbers  tlie  earth ! 

Cut  it  down,  though  all  England  should  shake  with  the  shock, 

And  the  blood  of  a  King  shall  soon  water  its  block  !*' 

Has  the  fury  of  demons  *'  the  people"  possessed  ? 
Are  there  none  may  die  liands  of  the  traitors  arrest  ? 
Yes— fliout  hearts  and  brave,  ahali  still  atand  round  the  tree, 
To  the  Baal  of  Firance  that  have  bow'd  not  the  knee. 

Though  the  axe  has  cut  deep  accurs'd  treachery  aim'd, 
And  the  trunk  of  the  Monaroh  of  forests  he  midm'd. 
Its  proud  branches  injured,  and  yet  doom'd  to  fade, 
Let  us  trust  that  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  is  atayed ; 

That  the  old  Oak  of  England  is  still  sound  at  heart. 
That  its  honours,  now  fading,  shall  never  depart; 
It  may  tempests  defy,  in  new  vigour  arise. 
And  burst  u&  its  glory  once  more  to  the  skies  i 

That  the  eye  that  o^erruleth  the  thunders  ma/  shed 
The  sunshine  of  Peace  on  its  still  verdant  head. 
And  if  victims  must  fall— that  the  Traitor  lie  low, 
'Neath  the  trunk  of  the  tree  where  he  struck  the  first  bk»w. 
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THB  LIFB  OF  A  DBMOCRAT'— A  SKBTCH  OF  HORNE  TOOKB. 

Thb  man  who  told  the  Legislature  terlr  unprliicipled.  He  had  but  one 
that  History  was  but  an  old  alma-  quality  tor  party^  an  unbridled  de- 
nack,  laid  himself  deeply  under  the  termination  to  go  as  far  as  he  could, 
suspicion  of  speaking  in  the  spirit  even  to  the  verffe  of  the  scaflfold. 
of  a  political  trader  who  had  traf-  He  insulted  the  King,  he  scoffed  at 
ficked  in  every  market^  tried  every  the  laws,  he  trampled  on  the  legis- 
party,  gained  something  by  every  lature.  His  prize  was  the  most 
cliange,  and  to  whom  the  only  chance  boundless  popularity.  His  partisans 
of  public  cliaracter  for  each  year  de-  acknowledged  that  he  was  stained 
pended  on  the  oblivion  of  the  year  with  every  personal  vice,  but  he  was 
that  went  before.  But  there  are  only  the  more  endeared  to  party. 
others  who  look  upon  History  with  The  men  who  would  not  have  trust- 
more  honour,  perhaps,  because  with  ed  him  on  his  oath,  or  confided  a 
less  fear,  who,  with  the  ancient  sage,  shilling  to  his  keeping,  linked  them- 
regard  it  as  the  light  of  nations,  tne  selves  to  his  chariot  wheels,  and 
nooleat  form  of  experience,  the  most  huzzaed  him  into  power.  In  the 
vigorous,  pure,  and  wholesome  midst  of  personal  degradation,  he 
teacher  of  tnose  principles,  without  stood  at  the  height  ofan  infamous 
which  most  nations  are  made  to  be  popularity.  Atheist,  seducer,  libel- 
undone,  and  to  merit  being  undone,  ler,  and  outlaor,  Wilkes  was  the  idol 
It  has  another  value,  in  its  power  of  of  the  rabble. 
extraction  good  from  evil.  In  the  The  man  of  whose  life  we  now 
hand  of  History,  public  vice  is  ca-  five  a  sketch,  was  altogether  an  in- 
pable  of  administering  a  moral  as  ferior  personage,  of  more  obscure 
important  as  the  highest  virtue,  station,  means,  and  talents,  of  feeble 
The  anatomy  of  the  political  profii-  public  impression,  of  more  tardy 
gate  is  of  the  first  utility  as  a  politi-  popular  effect,  but  inflamed  by  the 
cal  warning ;  the  scaffold  on  which  same  passion  for  popularity,  and 
the  hypocnte  and  the  traitor  decay,  toiling  for  its  possession  with  the 
becomes  a  school  of  morals;  and  by  envenomed  perseverance  of  an  in- 
tlie  light  even  from  corruption,  the  dustry  not  to  be  baffled,  and  the  fu- 
honest  and  the  pure  are  guided  rious  violence  of  an  appetite  not  to 
through  the  darlcnessand  intricacies  be  gorged.  Wilkes  created  the  de- 
of  the  time.  mocracy ;  but  it  is  from  the  time  of 

We  live  in  a  fortunate  period  for  John  Home  Tooke  that  we  date  the 
this  view  of  things.  If  patriotism  peculiar  shape  and  spirit  of  demo- 
does  not  abound,  there  is  at  least  no  cracy  in  our  day,  the  inveterate  ma- 
deficiency  of  pretence;  hypocrisv  lignity,  cruel  sneer,  and  atrocious 
and  faction  flourish  with  a  luxuri-  scorn,  that  make  the  power  of  the 
ance  that  forbids  all  fear  of  our  want-  populace  but  another  name  for  the 
ing  aubjects  for  tiie  most  contemp-  rum  of  all  above  it  in  intelligence, 
tuous  example.  No  period  since  the  industry,  and  virtue  ;  all  diange 
profligate  days  of  tharles  the  Se-  but  an  anticipation  of  overthrow ; 
cond  was  more  fitted  to  supply  that  all  popular  privilege  but  the  direct 
impulse  which  urges  to  public  into-  step  to  sweeping  and  bloody  revolu- 
grity  by  displaying  the  extreme  of  tion. 

public  guQt;  that  Spartan  wisdom,  John  Home  Tooke  wasbom  in  17S6, 

which  teaches  us  to  abhor  excess,  the  son  of  a  poulterer  in  Newport 

by  shewing  the  living  evidence  of  Market,  in  Westminster.  Humble  as 

its  disgrace  and  deformity.  was  this  origin,  it  did  not  prevent  his 

The  birth  of  Democracy  in  Eng-  being  sent  to  Westminster  School, 

land,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  middle  from  that  to  Eton,  at  neither  of  which 

of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  he  obtidned  any  distinction,  further 

Wilkes  headed  the  first  insurrection  than  that  of  being   contemporary 

of  the  evil  principle.    He  was  the  at  the  latter  with  Lord  North,  and  a 

true  model  of  a  oemocratic  leader :  succession  of  men  afterwards  known 

in  fortune  a  bankrupt;  in  private  life  in  public  life.    An  accident  at  this 

eminentiy  licentious,— in  public,  ut-  period   had  nearly   deprived    thf 
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world  of  hiB  labours.    A  boy  with  of   her    proudest   colleges,    while 
whom  he  was  at  play,  accidentally  Dunning  and  Kenyon  were  the  pu- 
struck  the  point  of  a  knife  into  his  pils  of  nameless  provincial  schoolf, 
eye,  and  deprived  it  of  sight.    The  and  were  nevfer  at  college ;  yet  Dun- 
defect  was  not  visible  hi  after  life,  nine  rose  to  the  first  ranlk  as  counsel, 
but  the  sight  was  never  restored,  and  to  the  Peerage,  and  Kenyon  died 
At  this  period,  though  his  scholar-  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
ship  was  reluctant,  he  occasionally  At  the  time  of  their  intimacy  with 
discovered  some  of  the  ready  shrewd-  Home,  the  three  were  ludicrously 
ness  which  characterised  his  conver-  poor.    They  dined  often,  during  the 
sation  in  manhood.     At  Eton,  the  vacation,  at  a  little  eating-house  near 
seat  of  aristocracy,  when  a  circle  of  Chancery  Lane,  where,  he  afterwards 
the  boys,  boasting  of  their  own  ori-  used  to  tell,  "  Dunning  and  myself 
gin,  proceeded  to  question  Home  on  were  generous,  for  we  gave  the  girl 
his  parentage,  he  silenced  them  at  who  waited  on  us  a  penny  arpiece. 
once  by  sayinff  that  his  father  was  But  Kenyon,  who  always  knew  the 
**  an  eminent  Turkey  merchant;"  an  value  of  money,  sometimes  reward- 
answer  which,  in  the  existing  state  ed  her  with  a  halfpenny,  and  some- 
of  the  Levant  trade,  implied  pecu-  Umes  with  a  promise." 
liar  opulence.   At  a  village  school  in  But  he  was  not  destined  to  make 
Kent,  he  had  played  truant  and  re-  the  experiment  of  this  precarious, 
turned  home,  to  the  great  displea^  though  tempting  profession.     His 
sure  of  his  father.   On  being  angrily  fadier  was  unluckily  determined  to 
asked  the  cause  of  this  act  of  disobe*  see  him  a  churchman.    In  1760  he 
dience,  he  said  that  **  his  master  was  took  priest's  orders,  and  soon  after 
utterlv  unfit  to  instruct   Aim,    for  was  inducted  into  the  living  of  New 
though  perhaps  he  might  know  what  Brentford,  purchased  by  his  father, 
a  verb  or  a  noun  was,  he  understood  Its  value,  oetween  two  and  three 
nothing  about  a  preposition  or  con-  hundred  pounds  a-year,  was  a  suffi- 
junction  ;  and  so  finding  him  an  ig-  cient  income  at  the  time,  and  this  in- 
norant  fellow,  he  had  thought  it  best  come  he  enjoyed  for  eleven  years, 
to  leave  him."  During  one  or  two  of  the  earlier 
At  nineteen,  he  was  sent  to  St  years  of  this  period,  he  travelled  as 
John's,  Cambridge ;  his  name  was  tutor  with  a  son  of  Elwes,  the  well- 
among  the  Triposes  in  1758,  among  known  miser.    His  conduct  In  his 
others    with    Beadon,    afterwards  living  was  not  indecorous.    He  pro- 
Master  of  Jesus  College,  and  Bishop  bably  had  no  great  liking  for  the 
of  Bath  and  Wells.    Soon  after  this  simple  duties  ofa  station  so  opposed 
period.  Home,  either  pressed  by  cir-  to  his  eager,  jealous,  and  restiees 
cumstances,  or  led  by  caprice,  be-  temper;  but  the  world  was.ouiet, 
came  usher  in  a  school  kept  by  one  public   affairs  seemed   beyond  his 
Jennings  at  Blackheath.    But  this  reach,  and  he  had  not  yet  acquired 
life  he  found  too  irksome,  and  at  the  the  foolish  and  culpable  habit  of  vo- 
request  of  his  father,  who  seems  to  lunteering  on  all  occasions  of  public 
have  been  an  honest  and  decent  man,  disturbance.    It  has  been  a  subse- 
he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  served  quent  matter  of  wonder,  that  he  was 
a  curacy  in  Kent,  where  he  got  the  during  this  period  avowedly  hostile 
ague.    He  now  gave  up  the  curacy,  to  the  system  and  pretensions  of 
and  began  to  think  of  another  pro-  Popery,  and  not  less  to  the  dissen- 
fession  more  suited  to  his  restless  ters.    But  the  true  solution  is,  that 
and  ambitious  mind.    He  entered  the  topics  were  then  profitless,  that 
his  name  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  the  laurels  of  popularity  ti'ere  to  be 
1756,  and  there  became  acquainted  gathered  in  other  fields,  and  that 
with  Dunning  and  Kenyon,  two  men  his  time  for  publicity  had  not  yet 
who  had  a  considerable  influence  on  arrived.    He  had  even  narrowly  e8« 
his  future  career.  The  three  fellow-  caped  being  appointed  a  King's  chap- 
students  associated  much  together,  lain. 

and  Home  might  be  presumed  to  The  beginning  of   the  reign  of 

have  the  advantage  ot  his  compa-  George  the  Third  affords  an  admi- 

nions,  from  his  having  been  educa-  rable  lesson  of  the  true  spirit  of  fac- 

ted  at  the  two  principal  schools  of  tion.    If  a  patriot  ever  sat  upon  the 

^^ngland,  and  bemg  a  graduate  of  one  throne  of  England,  that  patriot  wai 
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Georffe  the  Third.  Handsome^  ho-  pamphlet  is  addressed  *'  to  the  right 
nour&le,  virtuous,  unwearied  in  honourable,  truly  noble,  and  truly 
business,  zealous  for  his  country,  Scottish,  Lords  Mortimer  and  Jef- 
and  signalizing  his  first  steps  to  power  feries."  Nothing  can  be  more  tri- 
by  boons  to  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  fling  and  contemptible  in  point  of  au- 
be  seemed  made  for  popularity;  ft  thorship  than  this  performance,  but 
might  appear  impossible  tor  political  its  insolence  may  be  supposed  to 
virulence  to  have  assailed  the  King,  have  made  up  for  its  meagre  medio- 
No  public  distress  gave  it  an  excuse ;  crity.  The  two  Lords  are  supposed 
the  kingdom  had  never  known  such  to  have  established  a  new  Oraer  in 
a  continuance  of  prosperity.  No  in-  the  kingdom, an  order  of  knighthood, 
diction  of  Heaven  had  subdued  her  of  the  pillory.  **  The  boon  I  beg  of 
harvests,  no  luckless  war  had  embit-  you,"  says  the  scribbler,  '*  is  to  be 
tered  the  spirit  of  her  people.  Yet  admitted  a  knight  companion  of 
faction  burst  out  with  a  fury  which  this  honourable  order;  and  that  you 
might  almost  prefigure  the  violence  would  in  consequence  of  this  my  re- 
of  the  desperate  days  of  France.  In  quest,  speedily  issue  forth  a  particu- 
the  midst  of  perpetual  additions  lar  warrant  for  me  to  be  invested 
to  the  strength  of  the  Constitution,  with  this  noble  Croix  de  pillory, 
the  cry  was  suddenly  raised  that  the  Some  such  institution  as  the  above 
Constitution  was  on  the  point  of  mentioned  has  long  been  wanting  in 
ruin.  With  opulence  pouring  on  the  this  kingdom, 
country,  from  every  quarter  of  the  "  And  since  by  you,  my  Lords,  the 
globe,  the  cry  was,  that  the  Empire  English  name  is  now  melted  down 
was  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  to  Britain,  and  liberty,  wrested  from 
What  was  the  source  of  all  thisfren-  our  hands,  is,  with  great  propriety, 
zy?  Lord  Bute  was  Minister,  and  trusted  to  the  keeping  of  Scotch  jus* 
Wilkes  was  his  enemy.  The  libeller  tices  and  court  boroughs,  leave  us 
began  his  war,  and  was  checked.  The  not  naked  of  every  honourable  dis- 
check was  sufficient  to  canonize  tinction ;  give  us  this  badge  in 
him  with  the  ragged  patriotism  of  lieu  of  what  you  have  taken  from 
the  suburbs.  The  roar  was  raised  us,  that  we  may  .afford  a  striking 
round  Lord  Bute,  and  from  Lord  proof  to  some  future  Montes- 
Bute  it  reached  the  tJbrone.  quieu,  how  true  it  is,  that  the  spi« 
It  was  in  this  tempestuous  atmo-  rit  of  liberty  may  survive  the  consti- 
8pbere  that  Home  Tooke  first  plumed  tution ;  and  that,  though  it  is  possible 
his  political  wing.  The  **  injuries"  for  an  infamous  royal  favourite,  by 
of\^ilke8,and  the'*  tyranny"  of  Bute,  corruption  of,  and  with  the  assist* 
were  his  theme.  His  first  contribution  ance  of,  an  iniquitous  prerogative 
in  the  cause  was  a  song  on  the  release  judge,  to  harass  and  drive  insulted 
of  the  demagogue  from  his  well-de-  liberty  from  our  arms ;  yet  still  she 
served  confinement  in  the  Tower.  His  fiinds  a  refuse  from  whicn  she  never 
next  effort  was  a  pamphlet,  of  such  can  be  expelled—a  freeman's  heart." 
overcharged  virulence,  that  for  a  long  We  shall  close  this  verbiage  with 
time  he  could  not  find  a  publisher,  his  character  of  Wilkes,  which  even 
even  among  the  tools  of  faction,  da-  the  notorious  habits  of  the  man  did 
ring  enough  to  print  it  It  at  length  not  prevent  him  from  publishing. 
appeared,l)ut  under  a  condition,  that  "It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  pay  an 
if  it  were  prosecuted,  the  author  inviolable  regard  to  itiQ\fiWB;ihBt  he 
should  come  forward.  The  author  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  and  most 
desired  little  more.  It  was  evident  unimpeached  honour  ;  that  he  be  en« 
that  the  bastard  popularity  of  Wilkes  dowed  with  superior  abilities  and 
made  him  unhappy,  roused  his  ri-  qualifications;  that  he  be  blessed  with 
valry,  and  determined  him  to  try  a  benevolent^  generous,  noble,  free 
whether  by  adopting  his  audacity  he  soul ;  that  he  be  inflexible,  incorrupt- 
might  not  be  heir  to  his  fame.  This  ible,  and  brave  ;  that  he  prefers  in- 
pamphlet  was  a  piece  of  vulgar  ri-  finitely  the  public  welfare  to  his  own 
Imldry  on  Lords  Bute  and  Mansfield:  interest,  peace,  and  safety;  that  his 
it  was  entitled  *<  The  Petition  of  an  life  be  ever  in  his  hand,  ready  to  be 
Englishman;  with  which  are  given  a  paid  down  cheerfully  for  the  liberty 
copperplate  of  the  Croix  de  S.  Pil"  of  his  country;  and  iJhathe  be  daunt* 
lorg,  an^  a  true  i^id  accurate  plan  of  less  and  unwearied  in  her  service— 
some  part  of  K«w  Gardens.^   The  all  iMs  aviuls  him  nothing."     Yet 
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those  outrages  on  tniih  and  public 
knowledge  went  down  with  taction 
as  fact,  and  Wilkes  was  a  martjrr. 
One  brief  passage,  which  was  truth, 
must  be  given .  It  shews  what  sacri- 
fices will  be  made  to  the  insane  ava- 
rice of  popular  agitation.  *'  Even  I, 
my  countrymen,  who  now  address 
myself  to  you, — I,  who  am  at  present 
blessed  with  peace,  with  happiness, 
and  indepenaence,  a  fair  character* 
and  an  easy  fortune,  am  at  this  mo« 
ment  forfeiting  them  all.'* 

For  this  scandalous  performance, 
in  which  he  was  palpably  ansling  for 
prosecution,  he  was  not  punished.  It 
may  have  been  thought  too  contempt- 
ible to  attract  the  resentment  of  Mi- 
nisters. And  the  accident  of  his  un- 
dertaking the  care  of  the  son  of  a  Mr 
Taylor  m  his  neighbourhood,  on  a 
tour  of  Italy,  for  a  time  withdrew 
him  from  his  pursuit  of  fine  and 

Eillory.  But  the  first  step  which 
e  took  on  his  arrival  in  France, 
shewed  how  completely  he  was  al- 
ready disqualified  for  his  sacred  pro- 
fession. He  threw  off  his  black  coat, 
figured  in  the  most  gaudy  habili- 
ments of  that  gaudy  time  and  coun- 
try, and  was  a  coxcomb  even  in  the 
land  of  coxcombs.  The  list  of  his 
wardrobe,  which  he  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Wilkes  at  Paris,  on  his  return 
to  England  in  the  following  year,  is 
a  satisTactory  display  of  the  giddy  and 
indecorous  vanity  of  the  man.  ^  Dear 
Sir, — According  to  your  permission, 
I  leave  with  you 

I  Suit  of  scarlet  and  gold  cloth  I 

1  Suit  of  white  and  silver  cloth  1 

1  Suit  of  blue  and  silver  camblet  1 

1  Suit  of  flowered  silk ! 

1  Suit  of  black  silk. 

1  Black  velvet  surtout. 
If  you  have  any  fellow-feeling,  you 
cannot  but  be  kind  to  them,  since 
they  too,  as  well  as  yourself,  are  out* 
lawed  in  England;  and  on  the  same 
account,  their  superior  worth.  I 
am,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  affection- 
ate humble  servant,  John  Hornb." 

He  had  sought  an  intercourse  with 
Wilkes,  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  Paris ;  and  through  a  letter  from 
one  Gotes,  who  is  cnaracteristically 
described  as  a  <*  politician  and  wine- 
merchant,  who  had  recently  become 
a  bankrupt,  by  his  steadily  support- 
ing the  cause  of  patriotism,"^"  pa- 
triotism" havinff  always  a  prodigious 

density  to  cheat  itscreditOFB,-- he 
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was  received  with  peculiar  favour. 
Wilkes  promised  to  correspcmdwith 
him, — an  honour  which  Home  ap- 
preciated so  highly,  that  he  commen- 
ced the  correspondence  by  this  ge- 
neral and  most  extraordinary  disbor- 
thening  of  his  soul. 

"  To  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  Paris. 

''  Montffdier,  Jan.  a,  1766. 

*^  Dear  Sir,— I  well  recollect  our 
mutual  engagement  at  parting,  and 
most  willingly  proceed  to  f^nl  my 
part  of  the  engi^ment. 

"  You  are  now  entering  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  parson,  and  lam 
greatly  apprehensive  lest  tiiat  title 
should  disgust ;  but  give  me  leave  to 
assure  you,  I  am  not  ordained  a  hy- 
pocrite. It  i9  true,  I  have  suffered 
the  infectious  hand  of  a  bidiop  to  be 
wavea  over  me,  wJioee  tmpofifim, 
like  the  sop  given  to  Judas,  is  only  a 
signal  for  the  deM  to  enter  I 

**  I  idlow  that,  usually  at  that  touch, 
fugiunt  pudor,  verumque,  fidesque; 
in  quorum  subeunt  locum  fraudes, 
dolique,  insidiseque,  &c.  &c. ;  but  I 
hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion ; 
and  if  I  have  not,  if  you  should  at  any 
time  discover  the  black  spot  under 
the  tongue,  pray,  kindly  asaiat  me  to 
conquer  the  prejudices  of  education 
and  profession." 

With  these  sentiments,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  was  completely 
equipped  for  a  popular  career. 

But  the  denouement  of  this  profli- 

fate  confidence  iifas  incomparably  in 
eeping.     Home,  in  the  pride  of 
knowledge,  had  shewn  in  a  para- 
graph of  the  letter,  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Wilkes's  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  Turkish  embassy,  and  also 
the  negotiation  wiUi  the  Rodcingham 
Ministry,  for  a  sum  to  be  paid  to  him 
by  its  members,  as  huahmoney,  or 
a  bribe  to  keep  him  out  of  the  coun- 
ter. Those  intiifues  were  the  secrets 
of  Wilkes's  soul,  and  he  was  equally 
surprised  and  indignant  at  thor  co- 
ming upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
monplace  correspondence  with  a 
rambling  parson.    In  his  wrath,  he 
disdained   to  continue    the  corre« 
spondence ;  but  in  his  craft,  which 
never  slept,  he  determined  that  the 
letter  should  be  forthcoming  i^ainst 
the  writer.    Home,  mortified  at  the 
neglect,  on  his  return  through  Paris, 
took  an  opportunity  of  enquiring 
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^  wby  hb  letter  Kad  been  left  unan-  ia|p  for  some  time  as  aciq|itala  in flie 

■wared."    WUkea  made  ■ome  jeatiag  Buckinghamshire  militia,  wa^*  by 

•zcuee.    Home*  now  first  conscious  Lord  Temple,  lord-lieutenant  of  the 

thathe  had  fallen  into  slippery  hands^  county,  appointed  to  the  command 

demanded  his  letter.   Wilkes  had  his  of  the  corps.    Wilkes  commenced 

answer  ready :  *^  He  had  never  re-  his  political  career  in  1754  as  candl- 

ceived  it."    The  treachery  was  ^-  date  for  Berwick,  where  he  failed. 

Sable;  but  the  glory  even  of  havmg  His  residence  at  Aylesbury,  how- 

een  tricked  by  the  "  Man  of  the  ever,  had  given  him  weight  there. 

People,"  was  too  important  to  the  and  for  this  borough  he  sat  in  two 

rising  patriot*  to  be  east  away  for  any  successive   Parliaments.     But  bis 

personal  insult,  and  the  parties  sepa-  restless  and  reckless  spirit  was  not 

rated  with  the  blandest  cordiality,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  tardy  pro- 

Honie  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Lon*  ffress  of  Parliamentary  honours,  as 

don,  than  he  found  his  letter  every-  ne  soon  became  fully  convinced  that 

where  staring  him  in  the  face.  Wilkes  he  had  not  powers  for  the  Senate, 

bad  shewn  it  to  every  body,  with  a  He  souffht  an  easier  channel  to  the 

direct  menace,  that  if  the  writer  abject  distinctions  that  he  loved,  and 

made  any  disturbance  on  the  sub«  became   an  echo   of   the  popular 

ject,  it  should  appear  in  print,  and  outcry  against  the  Ministry.    Lord 

thus  minister  to  his  universal  fame.  Chatham  had  just  been  forced  togive 

The  next  event  was  the  Brentford  way  before  the  favouritism  of  Lord 
Election,  in  which  the  outlaw  offer-  Bute.  This  was  the  popular  ver- 
ed  a  fresh  insult  to  the  laws  and  do-  slon.  Lord  Chatham  had  been  dri- 
cenciea  of  his  country.  The  life  of  ven  from  power  by  his  own  imperi- 
Wilkee  still  remains  to  be  written,  ousness ;  by  the  utter  difficulty  of 
U  ought  to  be  the  tribute  of  some  finding  a  Cabinet  with  whom  he 
man  of  talent  and  principle  to  the  could  act,  for  he  would  be  despotic 
wisdom  of  his  country.  No  work  or  nothing ;  and  by  the  awakened 
could  be  more  effective  as  a  moral  indignation  of  the  King,  who  must 
lesson  to  the  men  who  persist  in  have  surrendered  to  him  all  but  the 
believing  that  popular  opinion  has  sceptre.  England  had  long  honour- 
even  the  simplest  faculty  of  deci-  ed  nim,  for  she  had  never  seen  a 
dinffbetweenviceaad  virtue,  that  the  more  successful  Minister.  In  the 
selniahness  of  party  shrinks  from  the  early  years  of  his  government  his 
utmost  baseness  in  its  favourites,  or  name  was  triumph,  out  all  his  great 
that  the  mob  ever  look  for  any  other  oualities  were  already  tarnished  by 
qualities  in  its  leaders  than  effiron-  tae  spirit  of  dictation.  Prompt,  sag»- 
tery,  daring  defiance  of  every  feel-  clous,  and  bold,  no  man  was  ever 
ingihat  honest  men  revere,  and  the  more  distinctly  moulded  for  con^ 
nman  hardihood  that  la  to  be  abash-  mand«  But  hfs  pride  drew  an  im* 
ed  by  no  sense  of  shame,  no  reapect  passable  line  between  him  and  all 
for  law,  and  no  homage  for  religion,  public  men.     He  could  condescend 

John  WUkes  was  bom  in  London,  to  no  associate.  He  tolerated  no 
the  son  of  a  distiller.  His  father  seems  alliance.  All  authority  must  be  con- 
to  have  been  so  stronglv  tinged  with  centrated  in  his  person.  He  at 
politica,  that  he  drcSided  the  taint  lenffth  urged  his  cislms  to  a  height 
of  slavery,  which  it  was  the  faahion  which  would  have  made  the  King  a 
of  the  time  to  attribute  to  the  En-  citisen,  the  Cabinet  a  tool,  and  the 
glish  Universities.  Wilkes  was  government  a  dictatorship.  He  fell; 
therefore  sent  to  accomplish  himself  and  he  revenged  himself  bv  assailbig 
at  Leyden,  in  the  land  of  William  the  Cabinet  through  the  sides  of  the 
and  liberty;  and  his  father's  opulence  country,  and  labouring  to  make  the 
enabled  him  subsequently  to  travel  King  feel  the  loss  of  the  Minister  by 
with  some  distincUon  on  the  conti-  his  power  of  stimulating  the  popu- 
nent,  where  he  waa  on  terms  of  in»  lar  hostility  to  the  throne,  and  sanc- 
tercouTse  with  several  of  the  Eoi-  tioning  the  outrage  of  the  Colonies 
glish  nobility.  On  his  return  he  against  the  Empire, 
married  a  woman  of  fortune,  settled  It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  thus 
at  Aylesbury,  became  an  active  ad  vo-  to  desecrate  the  tomb  where  the 
cate  for  the  Militia  Bill,  then  a  hlghf  man  of  fame  and  genius  lies.  Bu' 
ly  unpopular  topic ;  and^  after  act-  it  shoiild  be  more  painful  to  db 
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guise  the  truih.    The  more  brilliant  pulsion  from  one  Parliament^  and  an 

the  name,  the  more  important  the  address  to  the  King  for  his  proiecu- 

ezample.      The   mighty    mind   of  tion,  from  its  successor;  the  whole 

Chatham^  humiliated  and  rendered  closing  with  outlawry  and  exile, 

useless  for  a  great  portion  of  his  «  But  the  attachment  of  the  mnlti- 

public  career  by  a  single  fault,  sup-  tude,  proverbially  ficlde  in  all  tliat 

plies  a  moral  to  all  the  future  weak-  belongs  to  the  true  servant  of  the 

-ness  of  ambition.    If  a  combination  country,  can  exhibit  the  most  me- 

of  qusilities  unrivalled  in  English  morable  constancy,  where  its  object 

political   history,  the  highest  elo-  is    stigmatized    by   every   offisnce 

Suence,  the  most  commanding  fore-  that  degrades  the  human  character, 

ght,  the  most  vigorous  and  darine  Wilkes  was  found  persevering,  au- 

activity  of  mind,  should  have  sunk  dacious,  and  violent    Such  qualities 

into  the  clicntship  of  a  factious  op-  saved  him  from  being  forgotten  fmt 

position,  and  the  advocacy  of  an  11-  a  moment.    On  the  dissolution  of 

legitimate  revolt ;  if  Chatham  could  Parliament,  he  was  summoned  from 

stoop  from  wielding  the  destinies  of  Frauce,  where  he  had  taken  refuge 

England  to  the  patronage  of  the  from  the  laws,  to  be  proposed  as 

mob ;  how  sensitively  should  the  in-  member  for  Middlesex.    Home  now 

ferior  race  of  statesmen  shrink  from  found  himself,  at  last,  in  a  position 

the  crime.  If  they  would  escape  the  to  snatch  at  least  a  fragment  of  diat 

condemnation  I  notoriety  which  had  so  long  and  so 

-    Wilkes,  ine^ctive  in  Parliament,  largelybeenmonopolized  by  Wilkes, 

and  characterless  in  society,  made  With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 

his  attack  from  behind  the  press,  had  already  been  scorned  and  in- 

There  he  fought  under  cover.    The  suited,  he  applied  himself  to  the 

virulence  of  the  charge  was  uncheck-  service  of  the  insulter  with  the  most 

ed  by  personal  fear,  and  its  extrava-  unbridled  zeal,  advanced  or  staked 

gance  suffered  no  drawback  from  his  credit  for  the  expenses  of  the 

the  detected  habits  of  the  accuser,  election,  submitted  to  the  more  se- 

In  the  North  Briton,  established  in  rious  sacrifice  of  involving  his  doth 

1762,  the  King  was  the  object  of  per-  in  electioneering  transactions,  and 

J etual  contempt ;  the  Ministry,  the  finally  had  the  triumph,  more^dis- 

udges,  every  man  of  honour  and  graceful  still,  of  bringing  at  least 

eminence  in  the  kingdom,  were  sue-  to  the  doors  of  Parliament  as  mem- 

cessively  held  up  to  the  popular  ber    for    the    great    metropolitan 

hatred.    Wilkes  at  len^h  oecame  county,  a  man  stigmatized  by  the 

the  obiect  of  private  retribution,  and  grossest  imputations, 

brought  two  duels  upon  himself  by  But  Wilkes  enjoyed  an  unequivo- 

his  intolerable  calumnies,  with  vari*  cal  triumph  lUike  in  his  success  and 

ous  personal  insults  by  the  injured ;  in  his  defeat    He  lived  on  public 

but  nis  popularity  received  an  ac-  disturbance.  In  reviewing  the  events 

cession  from  every  fresh  instance  of  of  those  days,  it  has  been  conceived, 

either  his  crime  or  his  punishment.  Uiat  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 

He  had  been  hitherto  simply  the  despised  this  man,  and  suffered  lum 

partisan  of  the  multitude,  ne  was  to  sink  into  oblivion,  than  to  have 

now  the  champion ;  what  he  had  lifted  him  into  perpetual  notice  by 

done  was  heightened  by  what  he  had  public  infliction.    Yet  it  may  also  be 

suffered ;  and  the  brand  of  public  conceived,  tiiat  to  overlook  the  of- 

justice  was  now  the  only  instrument  fender,  is  to  join  with  him  in  his 

wanting  to  place  him  at  the  summit  offisnce ;  that  the  vigour  of  justice  is 

of  patriot  supremacy.    This  was  not  atronglv  connected  with  the  vindica- 

lone  wanting.   No  man  had  laboured  tion  or  the  laws;   that  men  like 

with  a  more  evident  determination  Wilkes  live  in  an  element  of  public 

to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  laws  agitation ;  and  that  with  nature,  in- 

on  his  own  head.    The  pursuit  was  terest,  and  necessity  for  hia  stimu* 

hourly  of  too  much  importance  to  lants,  his  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 

his  fame,  and  even  to  his  finances,  to  public  evil  would  be  exhatisted  but 

be  now  remitted.    He  rapidly  sue-  with  his  life, 

ceeded  in  inviting  at  once  a  prose-  The  law  now  laid  its  grasp  upon 

cution  by  the  Attorney-general,  a  him.    He  was  arrested  by  a  warraat 

dismissal  from  his  regiment,  an  ex-  from  Lord  Mansfield.    He  was  de^ 
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dared  by  the  House  of  Commons  sive  elections  gave  a  prolific  pro- 
**  undttly  elected,"  and  a  new  writ  mise  of  bitterness,  legale  polittcali 
was  issued,  February  3, 1769.  His  and  personal,  sufficient  to  establish 
partisans  again  returned  him.  The  the  least  industrious  trader  in  publi« 
elecUon  was  again  immediately  de-  city  for  life.  Home  availed  himself 
clared  void.  He  was  elected  a  third,  of  his  opportunity  with  the  vigour 
and  even  a  fourth  time.  Irritated  of  amino,  which  felt,  that  on  its  exer- 
by  this  obstinacy,  the  Government  at  tion  at  this  crisis,  depended  all  its 
length  found  a  new  candidate,  Lut-  stock  of  future  fame.  A  riot  in  St 
trei,  (Lord  Truham,)  who  undertook  Geoive's  Fields,  which  rec^uired  the 
the  hazardous  task  of  resisting  the  interference  of  the  military,  and  in 
popular  frenzy.  Through  infinite  which  blood  was  shed,  naturally  of- 
peraonal  obloquy,  and  some  personal  fered  itself  as  a  matchless  topic  for 
danger,  Luttrel  fought  his  way  to  the  the  ambition  of  this  indefatigable 
end  of  the  poll,  in  which,  however,  thirster  after  popular  honours.  On 
he  gained  but  296  votes,  while  his  the  trial  of  Gillam,  the  magistrate, 
antufonist  had  1143.  He  was  thrown  who  had  given  the  order  to  fire, 
out  by  the  return  of  the  Sherifis,  but  Home  laboured  with  more  than 
received  by  the  House ;  who  re*  party  enthusiasm  ;  public  justice 
solved,  April  14,  'Hhat  the  election  of  was  too  tame  for  his  sense  of  wrong, 
John  Wilkes  was  void,  and  that  the  the  forms  of  law  were  too  tardy  for 
Honourable  Henry  Lawes  Luttrel  his  sense  of  duty.  He  haunted  mem« 
ought  to  have  been  returned,  and  hers  of  Parliament  for  a  pledge  to 
now  was  duly  elected  a  kniffht  of  the  bring  the  subject  before  the  House ; 
shire  for  the  county  of  Middlesex."  he  hunted  out  witnesses ;  he  ran 
By  Uiis  act  of  decision,  Wilkes  was  from  house  to  house  in  search  of 
excluded  at  last;  but  the  populace  every  document  that  could  touch 
were  rendered  more  clamorous  than  upon  the  question ;  he  kept  the  press 
ever.  That  the  House  of  Commons  in  continual  play ;  he  even  exhibited 
should  hesitate  to  receive,  on  the  himself  in  the  personal  service  of  a 
authority  of  the  mob  of  Middlesex,  warrant  on  some  of  the  presumed 
an  outlaw,  a  man  whom  that  very  offenders.  He  failed  in  all  points 
House  of  Commons  had  addressed  but  the  one  for  which  all  were  at* 
the  King  to  punish  as  an  offender  tempted,  notoriety.  He  was  now 
affainst  the  common  decencies  of  publicly  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  tra« 
iSe,  seemed,  to  the  legislators  of  the  veiling  counsel  to  every  man  who 
streets,  the  most  intolerable  tyranny,  thought  himself  capable  of  being 
But  if  the  House  could  not  be  assail-  made  an  object  of  public  commise- 
ed,  vengeance  might  fall  upon  its  ration,  a  walking  depositary  of  grie- 
instruments.  Luttrel  instantly  be-  vances ;  an  advocate-general  for  all 
came  an  object  of  the  most  reckless  the  empty  querulousness,  extrava* 
popular  fury. '  He  was  assailed  in  gant  irritations,  and  unmeasured 
innumerable  libels,  attacked  by  ao-  antipathies  of  the  multitude.  The 
tual  force,  and  at  length  placed  in  Duke  of  Bedford  had  become  unpo- 
circumstances  so  personally  peril-  pular  by  his  alliance  with  the  Graf- 
bus,  that  the  Govemment  appointed  ton  Ministry.  To  wound  him  was 
him  to  the  staff  in  Ireland,  apparently  deemed  a  meritorious  object  A  party 
for  the  single  purpose  of  withdraw-  was  raised  against  his  influence  in 
ing.him  from  the  ferocity  of  his  po-  the  corporation  of  Bedford.  This  at 
litieal  enemies.  This  fury  was  car*  least  was  no  national  quarrel ;  no 
ried  BO  far,  thkt  Home's  interference  menace  of  the  overthrow  of  public 
to  rescue  him,  in  one  instance,  from  rights ;  no  overstretching  of  the  pri- 
what  seemed  inevitable  murder,  was  vileges  of  Parliament.  With  this 
long  after  regarded  as  a  species  of  dispute.  Home  could  have  no  more 
tergiversation,  an  insincerity  of  elec-  cause  of  personal  interference  than 
tion  principle,  a  treason  to  party,  with  the  politics  of  Abyssinia.  Yet 
which  it  cost  him  many  an  invete-  into  this  he  plunged  headlong,  talked, 
rate  speech  and  extravagant  ac-  wrote,  and  bustled,  with  the  restless- 
tion  to  wipe  away.  But  the  new  ness  of  a  patriot  struggling  to  avert 
patriot  haa  now  gained  his  first  the  last  hours  of  his  country;  and 
point.  He  was  from  this  moment  finally,  by  his  labours,  reaped  the 
10  full   occupation.     Five  succes-  jt»r^e7n?7ienf  di9tinction  of  being  elect* 
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ed,  br  fteventeen  votes  to  eleTon* 
one  of  the  burgestes  of  the  town  of 
Bedford ! 

A  etill  more  singalar  evidence  of 
this  gratuitous  lo?e  of  being  alivays 
before  the  public  eye,  was  shortly 
to  be  giveni  in  the  attacic  on  the 
Right  Hon.  Georffe  Onslow,    This 

gentleman,  who,  when  in  opposition, 
ad  taken  on  him  the  common  bur- 
den of  party,  and  supported  Wilkes, 
was  now  an  official  under  the  Graf- 
ton Ministry.  Any  defection  from 
the  supporters  of  the  ''  Great  Pa- 
triot," was  an  irredeemable  offence 
to  the  little;  and  Home  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  a  public  meeting  of 
the  freeholders  of  Surrey,  for  which 
county.  Mr  Onslow  was  one  of  the 
members,  to  attack  him  in  the  most 
direct  terms,  "  as  a  man  incapable 
of  keeping  his  word."  But  this  at- 
tack, which  had  at  least  the  virtue 
of  openness,  was  followed  by  an 
anonvmous  accusation,  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  sustained,  must  ex* 
Anguish  the  adversary  as  a  public 
person.  A  letter  appeared  in  the  Pub* 
lie  Advertiser,  charging  Mr  Onslow, 
as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
with  the  sale  of  a  government  office  in 
the  Colonies,  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  into  the  hands  or  a  wo- 
man of  profligate  character.  The 
letter  further  stated,  that  the  trans* 
action  having  come  to  the  ears  of 
Lord  Hillsborough,  then  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  ^te,  that  noble  lord 
had  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
seller. 

To  this  charge,  Onslow  immediate- 
ly gave  the  most  direct  and  indignant 
denial  in  the  same  paper,  demanding 
the  name  of  the  author,  on  a  threat 
of  prosecution  of  the  printer.  As 
substantiating  his  denial,  he  gave  at 
the  same  time  a  letter  from  the  per* 
son  by  whom  the  thousand  pounds 
had  been  paid,  (for  so  far  the  trans- 
action was  founded,)  begging  of  him, 
as  a  public  officer,  to  ascertain  for 
her  wnether  she  had  not  been  duped, 
as  she  now  fairly  enough  suspected, 
by  some  swindler,  assuming  the  au- 
thority of  the  Treasury.  Thoseletters 
speedily  produced  an  answer,  which 
was  only  a  still  more  bitter  repeti- 
tion of  the  charge.  The  printer, 
Woodfall,  was  now  applied  to  for 
the  writer's  name.  His  reply  was 
**  The  Rev.  Mr  Home;  and  he  has 
authorized  me  to  tell  you  so."    On< 


slow  immediately  took  kb  actmi 
boldly  by  a  civil  aait»  in  whidi  the 
merito  oif  the  charge  must  be  tho- 
roughly sifted,  and  the  vardid  turn, 
not  simply  upon  the  ugariouaneeB 
of  the  libel,  but  upon  the  faUtkood, 
His  damsjges  were  laid  at  L.10,000. 
The  trial  took  place  at  Kingston, 
April  6, 1770,  before  the  celelmted 
Blackstone.  But  here  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  availed  himaelf  of  a 
technical  difficulty,  a  difference  in 
the  single  word  **  Esa.,'*  between  tiie 

Srinted  letter  and  what  the  printer 
eclared  to  have  been  the  wording 
of  the  original.  This  original,  bow- 
ever,  was  no  loncer  capafle  of  bemg 
produced,  it  hav&g  been  destroyed 
The  judge  considered,  that  *  as  the 
declaration  had  been  on  tiie  imur, 
and  not  on  the  purport,  tke  chutfe 
of  a  single  word  was  fiUaL"    I& 

Elaintiff  was  nonsuited  accordindy. 
(ut  Onslow,  though  repeUed  by  tius 
\eg^  artifice,  was  determined  to  per- 
severe until  his  vindication  was  com- 
plete. The  Kinff's  Bench  was  moved 
tor  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of 
"  misdirection  on  the  part  of  the 
judge."    It  was  granted,  and  the 
cause  was  set  down  for  hearing  at 
the  next  Surrey  Assizes.     On  this 
occasion  Lord  Mansfield  was  the 
judge.    The  **  defamatory  words" 
spoken  before  thefreeholdaa^against 
one  of  their  representatives,  "  were 
added  to  the  counts."    The  jud^ 
stronglv  charged  the  jury  on  tte 
'^  scandal  of  uie  libel,"  and  a  ver- 
dict was  returned  of  four  himdrsd 
pounds  damagea.    But  Hosne  was 
not  yet  weary  of  the  atruggleu   Hs 
had  even  foond  a  new  temptation  for 
its  continuance*    He  openly  avowed 
his  hostility  to  tiie  judge.    He  felt 
that  he  had  now  the  hope  of  en- 
tangling himself  with   an   antsgo- 
nist  altogether  of  a  higher  class; 
a  great  Ministerial  leader,  instead  of 
a  subordinate   official;   a  man  of 
rank,  of  talent,  and  character— elo- 
quence, and  knowledge— >whicfa  had 
naturally  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
professional  eminence,  and  as  nstn- 
rally  congregated  round  him  all  the 
bittemess  of  disappointed  rivslry, 
all  the  malice  of  conscious  inferiority, 
and  all  the  vulgar  national  jealousy 
which  could  see  nothing  in  this  cele- 
brated personage,  but  that  he  wss 
a  Scotckman.    To  shed  the  stam  of 
a  single  misconceptiQn  in  point  of 
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law   on  Lord  Ifansfield't  ennine,  8iiig^-4mm6nB6  fortunes  constantly: 

WEB  worth  any  effort    This  fretful  starting  up,-HEdl  the  sinews  of  public 

lltigmtlon  was   continued.    In  No-  strengUi  in  full  and  healthy  exercise, 

renaber  of  the  same  year,  a  rule  was  — fame,  opulence,  and  independence^ 

moved  for,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  to  the  characteristics  of  the  land,*— Eng-. 

shew  cause  why  the  verdict  should  land  displayed  a  combination  of  na- 

not  be  set  aside,  on  the  grounds  of  tional  prosperity  unexampled  in  even 

^'  misdirection  of  the  juoge."    The  the  happier  periods  of  her  history. 

case  was  argued  by  Sergeant  Glynn  Yet,  if  we  turn  from  the  authority  of 

before    the   twelve  judges.      The  facts  to  the  representations  of  po-? 

judgment  was  adjourned  till  the  next  pular  oratory ;  from  die  truths  tnat 

term,   and  on  April  17,  1771,  the  meet  every  man  in  the  visible  state 
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judges  dedared  in  favour  of  the  de-  4of  things,  to  the  sworn  opinions  of 

fendant^  thus  setting  aside  the  ver-  party;  from  tibe  actual  conduct  of 

diet.    Such  is  the  "  glorious  uncer-  Government,  to  its  libels  in  the  lips 

tidnty"  of  the  law.  of  tavern  legislation,  we  must  look 

Onslow's  character  was  vindicated  upon  England  as  treading  on  the 
by  the  obvious  dread  of  his  accuser  verge  of  remediless  ruin ;  ner  liber- 
to  meet  him  fairly  on  the  merits  of  ties  broken  down  into  a  helpless  state 
the  cliarge ;  secondly,  by  the  charge  of  degradation,  that  made  it  scarcely 
of  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  verdict  worth  a  patriot's  labour,  if  not  utter- 
of  the  junr ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  tes«  ly  beyond  his  hope,  to  restore  them ; 
thnoay  of  Lords  Hillsborough,  and  her  laws  but  the  formality  of  cor- 
Pownall,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  ruptlon,  her  government  but  the 
Trade,  both  of  whom  disclaimed  all  mingled  abommaUon  of  a  pension 
idea  of  his  having  had  any  share  in  list^  a  sinecure,  and  a  tyranny :  her 
the  traffic  allegecL  But  still.  Home  King  but  the  sltemate  jest  and  dread 
was  not  satisfied.  At  the  next  elec-  of  the  Cabinet;  the  slave  of  a  secret 
don  he  brought  a  new  candidate,  influence,  and  yet  the  headlong  ori- 
the  Hon.  W.  Norton,  afterwards  ginator  of  measures,  which  he  forced 
Lord  Grantley,  into  the  field.  Home  on  a  council  of  poltroons :  the  Empire 
was  an  unsparing  canvasser.  The  bankrupt  in  commerce  and  constitu- 
new  candidate  was  a  man  of  con-  tion,  prostrated  by  a  traitorous  Mi* 
nexion  and  influence,  and  Onslow  nistry  to  the  contempt  of  all  nations^ 
was  finally  forced  to  give  way.  It  and  with  only  strength  enough  re- 
is  painful  to  the  natural  love  of  jus-  maining  to  lift  up  her  hands,  fettered 
tice  to  see  political  virulence  and  as  thev  were,  in  deprecation  of  the 
personal  venom  indulged;.with  even  lash  of  the  oppressor.  Yet  the  mul- 
a  temporary  triumph.  But  such  is  titude  actually  believed  those  absur- 
the  history.  Onslow's  expenditure  dities,  or  acted  as  if  they  believed 
in  the  just  vindication  of  his  charac-  them.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  their 
ter,  amounted  to  not  less  than  fifteen  falsehood  was  shewn  by  the  simplest 
hundred  pounds.  Home's  expen*  evidence  of  facts;  that  the  malice 
diture  to  extinguish  \i,  was  not  above  and  monstrous  nature  of  the  fiction 
two  hundred.  But  Onslow  was  not  was  clearly  shewn ;  that  men  of  ta- 
ruined;  and  the  demagogue  was  de«  lents  and  honour  pointed  to  the  no^ 
prived  of  the  keenest  pordon  of  his  torious  habits  of  the  disturbers ;  and, 
triumph  after  all.  while  they  hung  them  on  the  highest 

Those  were  disturbed  times^  but  dbbet  of  public  infamy,  and  shewed 

their  disturbance   only  shews  the  their  whole  base  anatomy  strippe4 

power  of  evil  which  may  exist  in  by  the  hand  of  public  justice,  for  the 

mdividuals.  purposes  of  public  example,demand« 

No  period  of  English  history^  had  ed  if  such  were  to  be  the  chosen 

presented  a  fairer  picture  of  naUonal  authorides  of  the  nation  ?  Character 

good  fortune,  than  the  twenty  years  was  out  of  the  question;  the  power 

rom  the  accession  of  the  King  in  of  alluring  the  populace  by  the  tale 

1760.    With  dl  the  external  and  in-  of  their  undoing,  and  by  the  maledic- 

ternal  relations  of  the  Empire  in  the  tions  showered  upon  the  high-bom 

highest  state  of  security,— British  and  high- placed  conspirators  in  diis 

commerce  spreading  throiu^h  every  imaginary  league  of  min,  atoned  for 

region  of  the  globe,— generalplenty  in  all  toss  of  character  in  the  tellers  of 

the  cottntry,-»the  populadon  increa-  the  tale*  If  Wilkes  had  been  steeped 
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in  the  blackest  Btream  of  personal  independent  of  individual   excite- 

infamy,  this  shovrer  would  have  whi-  ment    The  history  of  every  period 

tened  him  into  the  most  unequivocal  of  public  calamity  in  Europe  points 

candidness  of  patriotism.    He  had  out  some  actual  leader  of  the  evil, 

attained  a  rank  which  the  populace  some  profligate  originator  of  the  di»- 

would  not  suffer  any  evidence  to  de-  content  which  afterwards  spread  suf- 

grade.    The  man  who  was  not  ready  fering  through  the  community,  some 

to  give  up  the  evidence  of  his  senses  culpnt  gatherer  of  the  materials  of 

on  this  subject,  was  voted  an  enemy  public  mischief,  and  some  notorious 

to  his  country.  inoculator   of  political    pestilence. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  discharge  Go-  Thus  the  cry  or  measures,  and  not 
vernment  of  a  dangerous  supinenesa  men,  has  in  all  periods  been  justly  de« 
at  this  period.  The  individual  may^  nounced  as  a  folly  or  a  subterfuge, 
live  down  calumny;  a  Government  the  voice  of  infatuation  or  of  hypo- 
must  strike  it  down.  Ithas  not  time  crisy.  In  all  instances,  the  Man  m 
to  await  the  tardy  arrival  of  popular  the  object  either  to  be  sustained,  or 
moderation.  The  country  may  be  to  be  stricken.  Even  the  French  Re- 
destroyed,  while  its  defenders  are  volution,  forced  into  sudden  light,  as 
lingering  for  the  natural  process  of  it  seemed  to  be,  by  the  uproused  re^ 
public  remorse.  The  Ministry  ought  sentments  of  a  whole  people,  would 
to  have  grasped  the  faction  at  once*  never  have  been  conceived,  if  a 
They  ought  to  have  crushed  the  ser-  Voltaire  had  been  crushed  in  his 
pent  before  it  rose  to  that  size  and  first  blasphemies  against  Grod  and 
strength,  which  had  nearly  involved  man ;  nor  ever  have  matured  its 
every  thing  dear  to  the  nation  in  its  guilt  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Legis- 
folds.  The  arts  of  the  popular  leaders  fature  and  the  King,  if  the  hand  of 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  sullen  and  justice  had  grasped  Mirabeau  in  his 
desperate  aversion  to  order.  The  first  licentious  assaults  on  morals, 
most  absurd  extravagances,  all  that  and  public  subordination ;  nor  ever 
was  imaginary  in  the  decUimation  have  covered  itself  with  blood  that 
of  the  mob  orators,  soon  became  no  time  can  wash  away,  if  Robes- 
real  by  the  adoption  of  their  coun«  pierre  had  been  hanged  for  his  first 
sels.  The  tavern  bitterness  flowed  murder.  But  the  maxim  is  equally 
into  the  streets,  and  the  streets  gave  unquestionable  on  the  other  hand, 
it  form  in  the  shape  of  open  con-  that  the  salvation  of  a  country  may 
tests  with  the  Kin^s  authority.  The  depend  on  individual  character.  The 
wordy  taunts  against  tiie  administra-  whole  course  of  human  experience, 
tionofjustice,wnich  cost  the  taunters  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  shews, 
but  a  tavern  toast,  were  put  in  action  that  in  all  the  great  trials  of  states, 
by  the  populace  in  a  general  defiance  the  crisis  has  chiefly  turned  upon  the 
of  the  laws;  and  the  contemptuous  efforts  of  an  individual.  Even  the 
predictions  of  the  general  dismem-  formation  of  public  character,  brmid 
berment  of  the  Empire,  were  eagerly  as  its  institute  may  seem,  and  appa- 
borrowed  by  the  Colonies  as  a  model  rently  spreading  beyond  the  oppor- 
for  that  tottdly  unjustifiable  quick-  tunities  and  tiuents  of  any  single 
ness  of  quarrel,  and  lawless  and  gra-  mind,  has  often  been  as  distinctiy 
tuitouB  revolt,  which  arrayed  Ame-  moulded  by  that  single  mind,  as  if  it 
rica  in  arms  against  the  most  lenient,  had  been  an  image  of  clay  shaped  by 
generous,  and  honourable  Govern*  his  hand, 
ment  of  the  globe.  In  what  a  crowd  of  instances  have 

This  be  on  the  head  of  faction,  weseentheenergy  of  one  man  shoot 
Whatever  suffering,  tumults,  and  life  into  millions;  the  intrepidity  of  a 
bloodshed,  stained  the  annals  of  the  solitary  hero  rekindle  the  broken 
reign  for  twenty  years,  was  its  work,  courage  of  a  nation ;  the  words  of 
It » idle  to  say,  that  without  public  some  ffod  of  eloquence  spread  like 
causes  to  sustdn  the  disturber,  we  sunlight  over  the  chillness  and  de- 
can  do  nothing.  We  demand  those  jection  of  his  country !  The  wisdom, 
causes  in  the  present  instance;  we  virtue,  suffering,  intellect  of  the  man, 
deny  that  any  existed  but  in  its  own  diffused  strength  through  the  count- 
furious  and  ffuilty  cravings  for  over-  less  multitude,  like  the  power  of  ve- 
throw.  Nothing  is  more  false,  than  getation  through  the  desert,  till  all 
the  conception  that  public  evils  are  was  living  and  productive.    And  this 
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View  of  tbiogs  is  confirmed  by  its 
Buitableness  to  the  obvious  design 
of  Providence  in  society.  For  what 
purpose  has  society  been  formed, 
but  fo^  the  formation  of  individual 
character ;  for  the  increased  vigour, 
resourcei  and  elevation  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  nature  of  the  man  ? 
The  purpose  of  empires,  and  all 
o^er  mat  aggregates  of  mankind ; 
the  whole  uTumate  object  of  Go- 
vernment, Id  all  its  shapes  of  public 
subordination  and  national  rule ;  the 
whole  vast  and  complicated  machi- 
nery by  which  the  frame  of  nations 
is  sustained,  is  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  intellectual, 
physical,  and  religious  standard  of 
the  species ;  of  heightening  the  ele- 
vation of  man,  as  an  accountable 
being ;  as  training  the  individual  for 
the  virtues,  duties,  and  trusts  of  an 
endless  progress  in  a  more  illustrious 
state  of  existence.  And  the  concep- 
tion is  as  strongly  stimulating  and 
cheering  to  all  the  nobler  parts  of 
our  nature,  as  the  contrary  is  en- 
feebling, indolent,  and  humbling.  If 
the  individual  is  persuaded  that  no- 
thing can  be  done,  till  it  is  done  by 
all,  nothing  will  ever  be  done.  But 
where  he  feels,  that  at  least  the  future 
possibility  may  exist  of  achieving 
public  good  by  his  single  effort; 
where  he  has  possessed  nimself  of 
the  persuasion,  that  in  the  perilous 
days  of  his  country,  even  he  may  be 
summoned  from  his  obscurity,  not 
for  the  vain  indulgence  of  passion, 
ararice,  or  love  of  display,  but  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  some  ^eat 
public  act  of  preservation,  to  illus- 
trate some  high  moral  by  his  forti- 
tude under  unjust  suffering,  or  to 
marshal  the  scattered  spirits  of  the 
Empire  by  his  triumphant  ability 
and  stainless  virtue;  there  is  no 
rank  of  resolute  excellence  which 
such  a  man  may  not  attain.  The  very 
feelinff  may  turn  poverty,  obscurity, 
and  difficulty,  into  a  school,  not 
merely  of  the  most  philosophic  con- 
tentment, but  of  the  noolest  and 
most  determined  vigour.  Every  hour 
may  be  but  an  exercise  of  those 
qualities  which,  if  opportunity  should 
yet  demand  them,  may  yet  shine 
forth  in  the  broadest  scale  of  public 
restoration.  All  the  great  things  of 
the  world  have  been  done  by  a  noble 
and  wise  enthusiasm.  But  enthu- 
siasm, in  its  noblest  sense,  is  only 


the  strong  and  wise  conviction  of  the 
individual  mind,  that  it  possesses  the 
power  to  achieve  or  to  deserve. 

If  such  is  the  law  of  good,  such, 
too,  must  be  the  law  of  evil.  There 
must  be  a  parent  guilt,  without  which 
the  evil  would  never  have  come  to 
the  birth ;  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
every  Government  that  deprecates 
revolution,  to  waste  neither  its  time 
nor  its  force  in  general  speculations 
on  opinion,  but  to  fix  on  the  revolu- 
tionist at  once,  to  bar  up  his  path 
without  delay,  and  deciding  that 
there  is  centred  the  public  danger, 
extinguish  it,  by  the  most  direct 
punishment  of  the  criminal  within 
the  power  of  the  law.  The  feeble  tam- 
pering of  the  Grafton  Cabinet  with 
the  offences  of  Wilkes,  or  rather 
the  virtual  impunity  which  suffered 
him  for  years  to  insult  the  Govern- 
ment, was  the  source  of  a  series  of 
discontents  and  disaffections  not  ex- 
hausted at  this  hour.  The  moral  still 
exists,  and  the  necessity  is  as  strong 
as  ever. 

Wilkes,  his  injuries,  rights,  and 
even  his  virtues  I  continued  to  be  the 
paramount  theme.  Every  fresh  de- 
gradation only  endeared  him  to  po- 
pularity ;  the  darker  his  personal  ex- 
cesses became,  the  brighter  he  shone 
in  the  eyes  of  partisanship ;  his  rejec- 
tion from  Parliament  was  invaluable 
as  a  topic  of  civic  eloquence;  his 
bankruptcy  was  a  merit,  his  flight  a 
proof  or  honour,  until  common  halls, 
<^ggi^eg&te  meetings,  and  superb  ban- 
quets, rung  with  the  panegyric  of 
the  man  and  the  wrongs  of  the  mar- 
tyr. At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Mile- 
End  assembly  rooms,  Home,  as  the 
full  pledge  of  his  patriotic  conviction 
that  liberty  of  speech  was  totally  fet- 
tered, extinguished,  annihilated,  in 
this  land  of  slaves,  moved  and  car* 
ried  the  following  Address  to  the 
King:- 

"  Your  Majesty's  servants  hare 
attacked  our  liberties  in  the  most  vi- 
tal part;  they  have  torn  away  the 
very  heartstrings  of  the  Constitution; 
and  have  made  those  very  men  the  in- 
struments of  our  destruction,  whom 
the  laws  have  appointed  as  the  im- 
mediate guardians  of  our  freedom.'* 
Then  followed  a  sop  to  Opposition* 
"  YeU  although  we  feel  the  utmost 
indignation  against  the  factious  I  the 
honest  defenders  of  our  rights  and 
constitution  will   ever   clum    our 
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praise.  Bat  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  have  been  most  grossly  vio- 
lated by  the  corrupt  influence  of 
Ministers  since  the  days  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  is  too  notorious  to 
require  either  illustration  or  com* 
ment"  Such  was  the  declared  ruin 
of  English  freedom  sixty  years  ago  I 

One  perpetual  and  glaring  source 
of  popular  folly  is  popular  vanity^ 
the  desire  of  the  low  to  force  them* 
selves  into  petty  consequence— the 
love  of  the  mean  for  meagre  op« 
portunities  of  appearing  in  contact 
with  persons  above  them — and  the 
ffeneral  gratification  of  vulgar  minds 
m  insuUinff  the  rank,  birth,  and  edu« 
cation,  which  are  beyond  their  readi. 
Petitions  now  flowed  in  upon  the 
monarch  from  every  nameless  name, 
to  cashier  his  Cabinet,  remodel  his 
principles,  and,  above  all,  to  dissolve 
nis  rarliament,— that  Parliament 
which  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpar* 
donable  crime  ofiefusing  to  take  the 
puriQr  and  statesmanship  of  Wilkes, 
in  aid  of  its  councils.  The  London 
corporation  at  last  joined  the  eeneral 
chase  of  fame,  and  a  **  humble  ad- 
dress, remonstrance,  and  petition*' 
was  presented  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriff,  which  was  received  by 
his  Ibtjesty  with  the  displeasure  due 
to  its  vulgar  and  unprovoked  inso- 
lence. This  address  had  the  hardihood 
to  state,  **  that  imder  the  Mone  secret 
and  malign  inftmenee^  which,  through 
every  successive  administration,  had 
defeated  every  good^  and  euggeeted 
every  bad  inteniien^  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  deprived 
the  people  of  their  dearest  rights. 
They  iiad  done  a  deed  more  ruinous 
in  iu  coneequeneeSf  than  Ae  levying 
of  ship-money  by  Charles  the  First, 
or  the  dispensing  power  assumed  bv 
James  the  Second  I  a  deed  which 
must  vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings 
of  Parliament ;  for  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature  itself  can  no  more  be 
valid  without  a  legal  House  of  Com- 
mons, tiian  without  a  legal  Prince  on 
the  throne." 

Thus,  after  having  declared  that 
the  King  merited  the  fate  of  Charles 
or  James,  and  placed  exile  or  the 
scaflbid  before  his  view,  the  address 
pronounced  sentence  upon  the  Par- 
liament The  whole  Legislative  and 
Executive  being  thus  summarily  ex- 
tinguished— Lords  and  Commons  be- 
ing beheaded  or  banished'-^the  regiH 


lation'of  affidrs  advantageously  would 
devolve  upon  the  wisdom  of  tiieLord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.  Shall  we  be 
surprised  that  the  monarch  retoraed 
the  reproof,  that  their  presumptuous 
and  foolish  paper  was  ''disrespectful 
to  himself,  injurious  to  his  Psrlia- 
ment,  and  irreconcilable  with  tiie 
principles  of  the  Constitution?*'  An 
address,  presented  in  a  fewdays  after 
by  both  nouses  of  Parliament,  re- 
peated the  roral  sentiment,  duirac- 
terising  the  dvic  representations  ss 
**  the  insidious  suggestions  of  ill-de- 
signing men,  who  were  in  reality  un- 
dermining the  public  liberty,  under 
the  specious  petence  of  seal  for  iti 
preservation.'^ 

Home  was,  as  usual,  in  fioil  em- 
ployment during  the  progress  of  this 
transaction.  He  was  said  to  have 
drawn  up  the  address  (from  which 
but  an  extract  of  its  long  and  turbu- 
lent declamation  has  been  given); 
but  he  vras  more  unequivocally  oc- 
cupied in  despatching  accounts  of  its 
reception  to  the  public  papers,  in  one 
of  which,  after  stating  some  sup- 
posed mark  of  contempt  exhibited 
by  his  Majesty  to  the  deputation,  be 
added  the  line— **  Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  viras  burning."  For  this  libel- 
lous allusion  a  prosecution  was  com- 
menced In  the  King's  Bench,  but  sud- 
denly and  unaccountably  dropped. 
The  Ministry  had  not  yet  learned 
that  the  **  Man  of  the  People"*  is  be- 
yond all  appeals  to  his  sense  of  grs- 
titude,  that  lenity  with  him  is  but 
another  name  for  weakness,  and  that 
the  only  true  access  to  his  heart  is 
through  his  fears. 

Beckford's  famous  address  follow- 
ed. Its  narrative  is  wortii  a  sligiit 
detail ;  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  a  pompous  tool  of^tbe 
weight  of  his  illegitinmte  renown— 
of  stripping  off  &e  lion's  skin— of 
ungildnig  &e  monument  raised  to 
civic  Insolence  by  civic  absurdity. 

On  the  23d  ot  May,  in  the  same 
vear,  so  perseveringly  did  party  fol- 
low up  its  attacks,  a  secona  deputa- 
tion, beaded  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  at- 
tended at  St  James's,  to  remonstrate 
with  his  Majesty  on  the  tenor  of  bia 
former  answer,  which  they  declared 
to  be,  along  with  the  general  acts  of 
Government,  **  against  tiie  clearest 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  result  of  ^e  insidious  attempts 
of  evil  counsellors  to  perplex^  con- 
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found,  and  ahiks"  tlie  rkhts  of  the 
people.  The  address  oo&dttded  with 
a  lenevred  demand  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament^  and  the  removal 
of  Minuters.  The  King's  reply  was 
firm  and  dijpiified.  ^  He  should  hare 
been  wantrn^  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  himseUTif  he  had  not  expressed 
his  dissatia^actioa  at  Uie  late  address. 
His  senttments  on  that  subject  con- 
tinued the  same;  and  he  should  ill 
deaenre  to  be  considered  as  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  People,  if  he  shottld.8uifer 
himself  to  make  such  a  use  of  his 
prerogative,  as  he  could  not  but 
thinlc  moon^slent  with  the  interest* 
and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom." 

Aa  i(  was  of  course  anticipated 
that  a  deputation  which  approached 
with  inaiuts  would  be  sent  back  with 
diagraoe,  a  further  and  extraordinary 
insult  was  prepared  already  in  the 
shaiMB  of  a  raplj*  In  the  midst  of 
the  Courts  Becklord,  instead  of  with- 
drawing, witii  the  usual  etiquette  of 
respect  to  his  Sovereign,  approached 
the  King,  and,  to  tlw  universal  asto- 
nishflsent  and  iadiffaation,  delivered 
the  following  Jacobin  harangue  :-* 

**  Most  gracious  Sovereigu,— Will 
your  Miyesty  be  pleased  so  far  to 
condescend,  as  to  permit  the  Mayor 
of  your  loyal  City  of  London,  to  de- 
clare in  your  royal  presence,  in  be- 
half of  his  fellowHcitiaeas,  bow  much 
the  bare  apprehension  of  your  Ma- 
jesty*a  displeasure  would  at  all 
tiBMa  affect  their  minds.  The  de- 
daration  of  thai  displeasure  has  al- 
ready filled  them  wim  inexpressible 
anjoefty  and  with  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion. 

^  Permit  me  to  assure  your  M»> 
jesty,  that  your  Majesty  has  not,  hi 
all  your  dominions^  any  subjects 
more  faithful,  more  dutiful,  or  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
honour  and  dignity  of  your  Crown. 
We  do,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
humility  and  submisBion,  most  ear- 
aestiy  supplicate  your  Majesty, 
that  you  wiU  not  dismiss  us  from 
your  presence,  without  expreaslag 
a  more  favanraUe  opinion  of  your 
faithfui  dtiaens,  and  witiMUt  aome 
comfort)  at  least  aome  prospect  of 
redress."  Thus  far  the  affectatimi 
of  loyalty  went,  the  gist  of  this  hy- 
pocritical civility  being  simply  a  re- 
(}«eat  that  hia  Mijcaty  would  swal- 
low Ua  own  wards.   Ml  tlm  nwro 
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daring  insult  lay  behind.  *<  Permit 
me.  Sire,"  added  the  civic  censor, 
**  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  al- 
ready dared,  or  shall  hereafter  en- 
deavour, by  false  insinuations  md 
suggestions,  to  alienate  your  Ma- 
jestjr's  affections  from  your  loyal 
subjects  in  general,  and  from  the 
City  of  London  in  particular,  is  an 
enemy  to  your  Majesty's  person  and 
fiunily,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace, 
and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  consti- 
tution, as  it  was  established  at  the 
glorious  Revolution." 

Beckford  was  instantiy  lifted  up 
by  the  Common  Council  wonder  into 
a  hero.  The  Corporation  had  found 
one  among  them  who  could  recite  an 
arrogant  paper  to  the  King,  and  every 
manof  the  whole  conflux  of  ignorance 
and  assumption  felt  himselfelevated 
accordingly.  But  Home  felt  no  incli- 
nation to  keep  any  secret  which  d^ 
prived  him  of  the  most  triOing  iri- 
Dute  to  his  vanity.  Beckibrd,inthe  full 
triumph  of  having  uttered  an  impu- 
dent reply  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, bad  suddenly  passed  away 
from  faction  and  the  world  together. 
He  died,  luckily  for  such  popularity 
as  is  to  be  gained  by  such  arts,  b^ 
fore  tiie  exultation  of  the  crowd  had 
time  to  grow  sober.  In  that  deli- 
rium a  monument  had  been  voted  to 
him  by  the  Corporation,  and  on  tliat 
monument,  a  memorial  alike  of  bad 
feeling  and  barbarous  taste,  still 
stands  the  effigy  of  this  puppet  lec- 
turer of  kings,  with  the  *' Reply** 
engraven  on  the  stone.  But  the 
anthonhip  was  not  long  left  to  deco- 
rmto  the  alderman's  memory.  Horne 
was  determined  that  no  civic  jay 
should  be  plumed  with  any  feathers 
which  lie  could  dairo.  He  declared 
himself  as  the  writer,and  often  pathe- 
tically lamented  the  ill  fortune,  or 
applauded  the  self-denial,  by  which 
*  he  who  had  obtained  a  statue  for 
another,  had  sought  none  for  him- 
self." 

But  a  still  more  hazardous  spirit 
of  faction  was  vet  to  be  displayed. 
The  value  of  the  maxim,  that  *<  the 
beginnings  of  popular  strife  are  aa 
«*  the  lettings  out  of  water,"  old  as  it 
is,  never  found  a  stronger  Illustra- 
tion, tlum  in  the  times  which  were 
now  come.  The  ill-judged  impunity 
tiiat  had  suffered  a  handful  of  de- 
magogues to  go  on  frmn  year  to 
jrear,  exaggerating  every  trivial  pub- 
ttc  pressure^  Inflaming  eveiy  mgt 
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diacoutent»  envenoming  every  casual    the  law  to  King,  Church,  and  People, 


reap 

despotic  designs,  upon  all  that  con-  the  ferocious  dexterity  of  their  mas- 
stituted  the  honour  and  strength  of  sacres,  and  the  contemptible  impo- 
England.  Wilkes  had  hitherto  been  tence  with  which  they  finally  yielaed 
simply  a  struggler  for  place.  Home  up  the  fruits  of  their  triomph ;  on 
a  struggler  for  notoriety;  both  ex-  their  having  scaled,  with  a  gianfs 
eluded  from  the  pursuit  of  an  ho-  step,  the  Jieights  of  atheism,  rebel- 
nourable  ambition,  both  had  grasped  lion,  and  regicide,  and  then  laid 
at  their  vulvar  objects  by  a  vulgar  down  their  necks  under  the  heel  of 
celebrity.  But  the  around  was  at  a  military  Usurper.  But  their  model 
length  sinking  under  £eir  feet  Nei-  was  fabricated  in  the  metropolis  of 
ther  had  been  able  to  force  the  Minis-  England.  In  1 770,  the  **  Society  for 
try  even  to  notice  them,  farther  than  supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights"  was 
by  penalties  sufficient  to  vex,  but  too  formed  at  the  London  Tavern,  reek- 
feeble  to  restrain.  Still  they  pos-  oning  among  its  members  the  Rev. 
sibly  had  some  conception  that  they  John  Home,  Sergeant  Gljrnn,  whom 
actually  influenced  something  above  the  mob  had  broiight  in  as  member 
the  politicians  of  the  streeto,  that  for  Middlesex;  Sir  Francis  Blake 
their  wisdom  was  not  confined  to  Delaval,  Aldermen  Sawbridge  and 
the  echoes  of  Guildhall,  nor  their  Oliver,  members  for  London;  and 
power  to  a  toast  in  a  tavern.  A  sud-  Wilkes,  now  an  alderman;  and  the 
den  change  in  the  Ministry  at  last  character  of  the  dub  may  be  esti- 
opened  their  eyes.  To  their  utter  mated  from  the  paper  in  which  tiiey 
astonishment  they  found  that  the  announced  themselves,  and  which, 
Grafton  administration  was  broken  among  a  list  of  resolutions,  hinging 
into  fragments,  without  a  blow  from  on  the  ever-popular  topic  of  Parlia- 
their  weapons,  and  a  new  Cabinet  mentary  corruption,  and  Ministerial 
raised  on  its  ruins,  without  an  appeal  tyranny,  contained  the  following  out- 
to  their  influence.  The  Rocking-  line  of  their  labours : — 
ham  and  Shelburne  parties  had  been  "  You  shall  consent  to  no  swfpliei 
successively  panegyrized  by  them,  without  a  previous  redress  of  grie- 
under  the  palpable  impression,  that  vances. 

the  King  must  choose  either ;  and  "  You  shall  endeavour  to  restore 
that  under  the  wing  of  either  their  Annual  Parliaments, 
needy  patriotism  mieht  alike  profit-  "  You  shall  promote  a  pension  and 
ably  repair  its  ruffled  feathers.  But,  place  bill,  enacting,  that  any  member 
to  their  measureless  wonder,  a  Minis-  who  receives  a  fSaee,  pension,  con- 
try  started  up  before  their  eyes,  un-  tract,  lottery  ticket,  or  atw oilier  em<h 
connectedwith  either  party,  supreme-  lument  whatsoever  from  the  Crown; 
Iv  contemptuous  of  the  clamour  of  or  enioys  profit  from  any  such  place, 
the  tribunes  of  Brentford,  and  lookioff  pension,  &c.,  shall  not  only  vacate 
for  its  office  only  to  the  Throne,  and  nis  seat,  but  be  absobuefy  ineUgible 
for  its  popularity  only  to  its  vigorous  during  his  continuance  under  such 
government  of  the  Empire.  The  undue  influence. 
North  Ministry  was  formed,  and  the  ^  You  shall  impeach  the  Ministers 
demagogues  found  that  their  hope  of  who  advised  the  violation  of  the 
making  or  unmaking  Ministers  by  rights  of  the  freeholders  in  the  Mid- 
the  old  tactique  was  at  an  end.  dlesex  election,and  the  military  mur- 

A  new  expedient  was  therefore  ders  in  St  George's  Fields, 

necessary,    and    it    was    adopted.  "You  shall  make  strict  enquiry 

France  has  long  assumed  the  merit  into  the  conduct  of  Judges^  touching 

of  inventioil  in  all  things  good  or  juries. 

evil.    The  clubs  which  overthrew  ^^Yon  fAisM  attend  to  U^ grievances 

first  her  Monarchy  and  then  her  Re-  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland,  and 

public,  were  unquestionably  a  dis-  second  the  complaints  which  they 

play  of  the  spirit  of  ruin  on  the  lar-  may  bring  to  the  Throne, 

gest   scale    yet  witnessed   by  the  ''  You  shall  endeavour  to  restore 

world.    Yet  the  invention  was  not  to  America  tiie  essential  rights  of 

^'^ench,   but  British.    The   fifteen  taxation,  by  representatives  of  their 

dred  clubs  of  Fnmce  which  gave  own  free  election,  repeaUng  the  acts 
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passed  in  violation  of  that  ris^ht  since  ture,  was  felt  in  every  fibre  of  party, 
the  year  1768 ;  and  the  universal  ex*  Home  thought  that  his  hour  to  strike 
cise,  so  notoriously  incompatible  was  come.  He  had  served  Wilkes 
with  every  principle  of  British  li-  too  humbly  not  to  hate  him  ;  he  had 
berty,  which  has  been  lately  substi-  known  him  too  confidentially  for  re- 
tuted  in  the  Colonies^  for  the  laws  spect;  and  he  now  contemplated  the 
of  customs."  fall  of  his  fame  too  glowingly  to  suf- 
Thus  a  junta  of  tavern  legislators  fer  him  to  forget  that  party  knows 
were  at  once  to  provide  for  the  State,  neither  fidelity  nor  friendship.  He 
to  bring  Ministers  to  the  scaffold,  if  instantly  broke  off  his  old  connex- 
they  could, for  high  crimes  and  mis-  ions,  abandi)ned  the  club,  denounced 
demeanours  to  their  august  tribunal,  it  as  an  Aldermanic  tool,  formed  a 
and  to  undertake  the  patronage  of  new  el  fib,  with  a  new  name,  '*  The 
every  clamour  from  Ireland,  Ameri-  Consiitutional  Society,"  from  which 
ca,  or  the  world's  end.  But  ridicu-  all  wIid  bore  the  Shibboleth  of  Wilkes 
lous  as  this  assumption  of  empire  were  fercely  shut  out;  and,  as  the 
was,  it  had  its  effects  in  increasing  whole  operation  would  be  thrown 
the  public  tendency  to  set  the  laws  away  without  publicity,  this  grand 
at  defiance.  Every  newspaper  which  revolution,  this  demolition  of  the 
had  forced  the  tardy  justice  of  Go-  dynasty  of  Wilkes,  and  erection  of 
vernment  to  take  steps  against  its  the  empire  of  purity,  protestation, 
proprietors,  was  sustained  by  the  and  Home,  on  its  ruins,  was  pro- 
paoegyrics  and  the  pecuniary  assist-  claimed  to  all  mankind  in  a  furious 
ance  of  the  club,  and  of  course  dis-  newspaper  correspondence, 
played  its  merits  by  farther  aggrcs-  The  progress  of  this  high  proceed- 
eion.  But  a  crisis  was  coming,  which  ing  furnished  the  talkers,  the  laugh- 
was  to  try  the  club  itself.  Money  ers,  and  the  scoraers,  with  perpetual 
is  the  grand  touchstone  of  men,  and  occupation  for  six  months.  The 
even  of  patriots.  The  fund  which  whole  would  deserve  the  most  mi- 
had  magnanimously  undertaken  the  nute  detail  of  contemptuous  history, 
protection  of  the  rights  of  human  for  the  whole  was  an  exposure  of 
kind,  began  rapidly  to  slide  into  less  character  invaluable  to  the  despiser 
exalted  occupations,  and  a  large  share  of  ostentatious  virtue,  and  hypocri- 
of  its  resources  was  suddenly  found  tical  zeal  for  the  public  cause.  The 
to  be  devoted  to  the  compounding  fil-st  blow  was  given  by  a  letter  in  the 
of  Wilkes's  personal  debts !  This  "Public  Advertiser"  of  October  the 
exposition  naturally  excited  some  Slst,  scoffing  at  Wilkes's  presidency 
surprise  among  the  subscribers;  of  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  mob, 
murmurs  rose;  still  it  was  on  the  assembled,  in  the  line  of  their  duty, 
point  of  being  followed  by  another  simply  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
of  even  a  more  patriotic  nature,  the  Prime  Minister !  To  be  laughed  at 
purchase  of  a  large  annuity  for  in  the  performance  of  an  office  so 
Wilkes,  which  would  have  indulged  legitimate,  and  so  appropriate  to  the 
Lim  with  the  luxuries  so  highly  de-  wisdom  of  five  thousand  cobblers  and 
served  by  his  long  career  of  public  tailors,  must  have  been  galling  to  the 
and  private  virtue.  The  club  of  natural  pride  of  the  distinguished 
shield-bearers,  the  advanced  guard  functionary  in  the  chair;  but  to  feel 
of  freedom  all  round  the  world,  the  that  the  blow  was  aimed  by  one  who 
Sacred  band  of  rights  and  wrongs,  the  had  hitherto  distinguished  himself 
terror  of  Cabinets,  and  the  cashierers  only  by  an  inflexible  determination 
of  Kings,  was  on  the  point  of  being  not  to  be  cast  off,  at  once  the  most 
metamorphosed  into  a  threadbare  menial  of  friends  and  the  most  friend- 
committee  of  alrasgathering,  to  enable  h  of  menials,  was  the  envenomed 
Mr  Wilkes  to  live  at  the  expense  of  point  of  the  injury.  Wilkes  instant- 
the  public.  The  burlesque  was  too  ^7  launched  an  indignant  letter  at  the 
gross  for  the  gravity  of  the  most  dc-  ^ead  of  the  writer,  with  the  motto 
iiberative  shopkeeper  of  Brentford,  ^^om  CnuRcniLL— 
TJie  impolicy  of  appealing  to  the  pa-  "  Ah  me!  what  mighty  perils  wait 
triotism  of  the  hedges  and  highways  The  man  wlio  meddles  with  a  State, 
for  any  thing  beyond  cheap  uproar  Whether  to  strengthen  or  oppose, 
and  gratuitous  indignation  against  False  are  his friends.md  firm  hh  foes/* 
all  Ministers,  past,  present,  and  fu-  The  motto  was  meant  for  Hornc; 
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who,iininedistel7after,waa  set  upon    the  meanest  artifice,  the  most  con- 
by  two  of  Wilkee's  Sbirri,  under  the    temptible  motives,  the  mott  restleu 


People."  attacks,  or  even  that  he  declared 
Horne  had  now  obtained  probably  Wilkes  to  have  been  actuated  by  the 
all  that  his  soul  thirsted  for,  an  op-  direct  spirit  of   falsehood.     What 
portunity  of  appearing  in  the  columns  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
of  a  public  print.    He  lost  no  time,  intercourse  that  could  give  even  the 
availed   himself  copiously   of  his  shadow   of  an  existence  to  such 
opportunity,    gathered    his  whole  charges  ?  What  must  have  been  the 
store  of  wrath,  and  launched  a  letter  consciousness  of  either  party,  when 
of  the  density  of  a  pamphlet,  upon  the  character  of  the  one  could  render 
the  formidable  antagonist,  who,  how-  such  charges  probable,  or  the  other 
ever,  had  already  trampled  him  un-  be  compelled  to  a  long,  circuitous, 
der  his  feet    It  may  throw  some  and  intricate  defence  for  the  purpo$>e 
light  on  the  dignity  of  both  comba-  of  saving   himself  from   univertal 
tants,  to  give  the  charges  which  Horne  scorn  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  evident 
admits  to  have  been  made  against  than  that  under  the  surface  of  tJieir 
himself.  public  achievements  there  was  a  vast 
"  The  Westminster   business    I  quantity  of  pecuniary  transactioD; 
shall  reserve  for  my  future  letter,  that  however  rough  or  rapid  tlie  cur- 
because  it  is  one  of  the  pretended  rent  of  their  natr&tism  flowed,  there 
causes   of  difference.     The   other  was  a  solid  Jeposit  of  mere  worldly 
charges  1  think  are — 1.  That  I  sul)-  matter   below,  which    stirred  not, 
Hcribed  to  the  Society  of  the  Bill  of  which  received  continual  augmenta- 
Ilights,  but  never  paid  one  shilling^  tions,  and  which,  however  udsu.h- 
2.   That  I  have  received  amazing  pected  by  the  fools  who  thought 
Rums  for  Mr  Sergeant  Glynn's  elec-  that  every  patriot  was  born  with 
t!on;  ten  guineas  each,  from  most  of  a  contempt  for  meaner  things  t}i;)n 
liis  friends.   S,  That  I  have  received  regicide,  was   deeply  known,  and 
subeoriptions  for  the  Widow  B.*s  ap«  keenly  looked    to   by  the   chosi^n 
peal.    4.  That  I  have  received  ttub-  few.    At  length  the  secrets  of  the 
scriptione  for  Gilman's  trial.   5.  That  prison-house  bad  come  to  light,  and 
I  have  received  eubecriptians  for  the  Home  now  admitted  that  he  had 
affair  of  the   weavers   in   Spittal-  often  privately  charged  Wilkes  w  ith 
fields.  converting  the  club  into  an  instru- 
'*  Those  ^^e  charges  I  understand  raentofsupp]yinghim8elfwith*Msced 
to    be  of  a  public  nature.    After  liveries  and  French  valets,  with  da- 
which  there  is  a  charge  upon  ine  of  ret  and  coaches.'*  He  had  even  ven- 
a  private  fraud,  \n  a  story  about  Mir  tured  the  length  of  suggesting  that 
Foote's  pamphlet  and  Messrs  Davis  the  L.4000  verdict  which  an  influen- 
the  booksellers."  ced  jury  had  given  against  Lord 
Such  were  the  subjects  that  private-  Halifax,  should  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ly  engrossed  the  minds  of  those  mo*  ment  of  his  debts.    But  this  advire 
dels  of  public  principle ;  such  were  was  only  one  among  a  thousand  io- 
tbe^  consultations  of  their  closets,  stances  of  his  ignorance  of  human 
while  in  common  lulls  and  news-  nature.    It  does  not  appear  that  a 
papers  they  held  forth  as  the  grand  single  shilling  of  the  sum  ever  light- 
correctors  of  imperial  abuses,  the  ened  the  obligations  of  the  represent- 
impregnable  defenders  of  national  ative  of  Middlesex  to  the  credulity  of 
rights,  tlie  perfection  of  patriot  ge-  the  people. 

nftis,  disdainful  of  all  lower  concerns  But  if  Wilkes's  purse  was  imprac- 

than  the  overthrow  of  royal  oppres-  ticable,  his  pen  was  ready.  He  burl- 

sion,  the  revival  of  constitutions,  and  ed  a  weight  of  attack  on  his  late 

the  general  elevation  of  the  human  friend,  which  neither  truth  nor  skill 

mind  into  the  loftiest  stature  of  in-  could  resist,  and  with  a  single  crush 

dependence.    Yet,  in  what  does  this  extinguished  his  popularity.    Home 

correspondence  differ  from  the  de-  resisted  with  ail  the  pugnacity  of  bis 

yelopements  that  might  be  expected  nature  ;  he  harangued,  wrote,  pro- 

m  the  breaking  up  of  a  low  gaming-  tested,  besought,   subscribed,  can- 

house,  charges  and  recriminations  of  vassed,  and  all  in  vain.    His  antago- 
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Bist  was  now  griodiog  bim  to  pow-  blazoniog  as  a  paragon  to  the  world* 
der.  It  waa  in  vain  that  Home  pa-  Of  those  letters  we  shall  give  some 
thetically  pleaded  his  services  as  an  extracts.  To  give  the  whole,  would 
agitator.  "  I  have,"  exclaimed  he,  be  but  to  copy  some  of  the  most  te<< 
**  regularly  and  indefatigably  been  dious,  feeble,  and  enigmatical  epis- 
the  drudge  of  almost  every  popular  ties  in  the  language ;  for,  among  the 
election,  prosecution,  and  public  popular  follies  which  have  been  idly 
business.  For  three  years  past,  my  transmitted  to  our  time,  was  that  of 
time  has  been  entirely,  and  my  in-  conceding  to  Home  Tooke  the  praise 
eome  almost  wholly,  applied  to  pub-  of  a  skilful  use  of  the  pen.  His  con- 
lie  measures."  But  the  public  were  ceptions  are  singularly  destitute  of 
bard-hearted.  No  tears  were  shed  all  that  constitutes  style,  of  all  grace, 
for  the  agonies  of  an  overworked  aniniation,  condensed  pungency,  or 
patriot.  The  partisans  of  Wilkes  classic  allusion.  He  is  never  betray- 
were  furiously  indignant  at  the  re-  ed  into  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  even 
vult  of  one  whom  they  ranked  among  into  vigour  of  phrase;  his  manner  is 
the  meanest  of  his  followers ;  a  bus-  uniformly  dry,  desultory,  and  unima- 
Uiog  panon,  a  subsidiary  in  a  black  ginative ;  evidently  endured  in  its 
coat !  The  sounder  portion  of  the  own  day  only  for  its  bitterness  to  his 
community  were  amused  by  seeing  personal  opponents,  and  endurable 
two  men,  for  whom  they  had  an  equal  in  ours  only  for  its  exposure  of  the 
scorn,  stripping  each  other  naked  to  arrogance,  violence,  and  venom  alike 
the  world,iavi8hing  mutual  reproach,  of  the  assailant  and  the  defender, 
and  instead  of  floating  side  by  side  In  his  first  letter  he  had  said  to 
on  the  popular  stream,  ludicrously  Wilkes :  "  It  is  not  my  intention 
struggling  to  sink  each  other  into  the  here  to  open  any  account  with  you 
most  miry  depths  of  ignominy.  The  on  the  score  of  private  character  r  in 
quarrel  left  Uorne  all  but  undone ;  that  respect  the  public  have  kindly 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  despair.  The  passed  an  act  of  in$oloency  in  your 
outcry  was  fully  raised,  and  it  was  favour;  you  have  delivered  up  your 
against  him.  He  was  hunted  down  all,  and  no  man  can  fairly  now  make 
with  that  utter  contempt  of  right,  any  demand." 
truth,  and  reason,  which  character-  Wilkes's  reply  is  expressive  : 
ises  the  deliberations  of  the  multi-  "You  say,  it  is  not  your  intention  to 
tude.  Between  the  personal  merits  open  any  account  with  me  on  the 
of  the  combatants  there  could  score  of  private  character,  &c.  I  be- 
be  no  comparison,  for  Wilkes  had  lieve,  indeed,  you  will  not  choose  to 
long  since  defied  slander,  yet  Home  open  any  account  on  the  score  of 
was  now  the  universal  \  ictim.  His  private  character.  A  gentleman  in 
name  was  mingled  with  every  epi-  holy  orders,  whose  hand  appears  to 
thet  of  civic  obloquy;  he  was  libelled,  testify  his  belief  of  the  articles  of  the 
caricatured,  and  insulted,  while  to^  Church  of  England,  the  least  morale 
burn  him  in  effigy  became  at  once  a  the  Uast  coMcientious  of  men,  whose 
popular  sport,  and  a  grave  exercise  life  has  passed  in  a  constant  direct 
of  popular  justice.  opposition  to  the  purity  and  precepts 
Another  man  might  have  been  of  the  Gospel,  whose  creed,  from  the 
shamed  out  of  the  absurdity  of  this  first  article  of  it  to  the  last,  is  known 
worthless  career,  or  have  felt  the  to  be  non  credo  I  such  a  person, 
degradation  of  stooping  to  the  tribu-  with  wonderful  prudence,  choosea 
nal  of  the  streets,  or  have  discovered  'not  to  open  any  account  on  the  score 
that  there  were  duties  manlier  and  of  private  character!'"  He  concludes 
more  honourable  than  the  perpetual  by  bidding  him  write  his  other  let- 
chase  of  a  miserable  name.  But  ters  before  Midsummer- day,  as  **  I 
Home  was  not  of  that  school.  He  may  by  that  time  be  engaged  in  the 
had  bound  himself  to  the  wheel,  and  discharge  of  the  sheriff's  oath,  not 
he  was  resolved  to  roll  on  with  it  that  which  you  faUifiedP* 
through  every  rut  and  pool  of  the  Home  had  now  obtained  an  excuse 
journey.  He  now  recommenced  his  for  talking  of  himself,  and  he  employ- 
series  of  letters  to  Wilkes,  and  devo-  ed  it  remorselessly.  His  reply  was 
ted  himself  to  the  dignified  and  pro-  not  a  defence,  the  natural  refuge  of 
ductive  task  of  blackening  the  man,  a  man  unjustly  accused,  but  a  reeri- 
whom  he  had  .employea  years  in  mination.    "  In  the  year  1705,  I  re^ 
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paired  to  Italy;  passing  through 
Paris,  I  delivered  some  letters  to  you. 
Though  this  was  the  first  time  we 
ever  saw  each  other,  you  exacted 
from  me,  with  very  earnest  entreaty, 
a  promise  of  correspondence.  *  * 
#  #  ♦  I  wrote  from  Montpelier, 
and  lest,  from  my  appearance,  you 
should  mistake  my  situation,  and  ez- 

rect  considerable  services  from  me, 
thought  it  proper  to  inform  you,  I 
was  a  poor  country  clergyman,  whose 
situation,  notwithstanding  his  zeal, 
would  never  enable  him  to  do  any 
thing  considerable  either  to  you  or 
the  public.  •  *  •  *  *  Receiving 
no  answer,  I  did  not  repeat  my  folly ; 
and  upon  a  second  visit  to  you  at 
Paris,  on  my  return  from  Italy  to 
England,  in  1767, 1  saw  reasons  suffi- 
cient never  more  to  trust  you  with  a 
single  line ;  for  I  found  that  all  the 
private  Utters  of  your  friends  were 
regularly  pasted  in  a  book,  and  read 
over  indiscriminately,  not  only  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  to 
every  visitor. 

**  In  this  second  visit  at  Paris,  you 
reproached  me  for  not  keeping  my 
promise  of  correspondence,  and 
swore  you  had  not  received  my  letter. 
I  was  very  well  contented,  though  1 
did  not  believe  your  excuse,  and  hug- 
ged myself  in  the  reflection  that  I  had 
furnished  you  with  only  one  oppor- 
tunity of  treachery.  This  letter  you 
copied  some  months  before,  and  shewed 
it  about  to  numbers  of  people,  with 
a  menace  of  publication j  if  I  dared 
to  interrupt  you."  Yet  scandalous 
as  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Wilkes 
was,  this  was  the  man  whom  he  put 
forward  as  the  most  fitting  represent- 
ative for  a  great  English  county,  the 
man  whom  he  had  "  reason  sufficient 
never  to  trust  with  a  single  line," 
whom  he  **  hugged  himself"  with 
having  empowered  to  commit  "  but 
one  treachery,"  whom  he  did  not 
believe  on  his  word,  whom  he  did 
not  believe  "  though  he  sworeJ* 
This  man,  whom  he  describes  as 
base,  mean,  treacherous,  a  liar,  pro- 
fligate, and  perjured, — this  '*  insol- 
vent in  character,"  he  acknowledges 
to  have  perpetually  urged  on  the 
electors  of  Middlesex,  and  laboured 
with  all  his  might  to  bring  into  the 
council  of  the  nation.  But  let  him 
apeak  for  himself. 

^  I  found  you  in  the  most  hopeless 
state,  an  outlaiVy  plunged   in   the 


deepest  distress,  overwhelmed  with 
debt  and  disgrace,  forsaken  by  all 
your  friends,  and  shunned  by  every 
thing  that  called  itself  a  gentleman  ! 
at  a  time  when  every  honest  man, 
who  could  distinguish  between  you 
and  your  cause,  and  who  feared  no 
danger,  yet  feared  the  ridicule  at- 
tending a  probable  defeat  I  leave 
you,  by  repeated  elections,  the  legal 
representative  of  Middlesex,  an  al- 
derman of  London,  and  about  thirty 
thousand  pounds  richer  than  when  I 
first  knew  you."  It  was  evident 
that  Wilkes's  original  scorn  of  bis 
correspondence  had  rankled  in  bis 
breast  in  the  midst  of  all  his  elec- 
tioneering amity.  Years  of  inter- 
course had  passed  since  that  very 
contemptuous  treatment,  but  poli- 
tics had  skinned  over  the  wound, 
only  to  leave  it  festering  beluir. 
Such  is  the  sincerity  of  patriot  friend- 
ship. Wilkes's  thirty  thousand  pounds 
were  an  equally  distinguishing  test  of 
patriot  sincerity. 

So  much  for  the  principles  of  the 
two  champions  of  popular  opinion. 
We  find  the  two  grand  renovators  of 
political  morality,  the  two  flaming; 
vindicators  of  the  injured  majesty  of 
the  laws,  and  the  sullied  integrity  of 
government,  describing  each  oiber 
as  infamous  in  the  deepest  degree, 
as  scandals  to  society,  as  willing  to 
employ  the  most  hideous,  profane, 
and  revolting  means  for  **  the  Cause." 
But  the  cause  of  truth  and  honour, 
and  just  con  tempt  and  condemnation 
of  such  articles  of  Democratic  be- 
lief, was  to  have  an  additional  and 
indignant  triumph,  when  the  pecu- 
niary part  of  those  transactions  carne 
to  be  discussed.  However,  we  mcs^t 
first  give  a  specimen  of  the  easy 
scorn  which  Wilkes  scattered  on  his 
furious  adversary. 

«  To  the  Rev.  Mr  Home— I  thank 
you  for  the  entertainment  of  your 
sixth  letter.  The  idea  of  an  un faith-- 
ful  echo,  although  not  quite  new,  is 
perfectly  amusing ;  but,  like  Bayes, 
you  love  '  to  elevate  and  surprise.* 
I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  list 
of  echoes  of  this  kind,  which  you 
heard  in  your  travels  through  France 
and  Italy.  I  have  read  of  only  one 
such,  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom; 
which,  if  you  ask,  *  How  do  you  do  V 
answers,  *  Pretty  well,  I^  thank  you.* 
The  sound  of  your  unfaithful  echo 
can  be  paralleled  only  by  JackHome's 
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iilence  with  a  stiiiy  80und,m  the  Tra-  tioD»  however,  was  opened  for  your 

gedy  of  Douglas.  election  expenses ;  this  subscription 

'  The  torrent,  m.Wi.g  o'er  it,  pebbly  l«nki^  amounted  to  L.1227,  3«.  Jou  were 

Infuse,  silent  with  .%*.%  W.'  «=»'»'«"'  f*"' »'"'  •*'*1!?'^  "^  Middlesex. 

'          ^  and  soon  after,  in  this  desperate  situa* 

I  have  heard  of  the  babbling,  the  tion  of  your  private  affairs,  were  sen- 
mimic,  and  the  shrill  echo;  the  dis-  tenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment, 
covery  of  an  unfaithful  echo  was  re-  and  two  fines  of  L.IOOO.  Privilege 
served  for  Mr  Home."  He  then  re-  gave  some  respite  from  your  debts; 
verts  to  a  charge  of  liis  intending  to  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
put  one  of  his  dependents  into  a  city  generosity  of  individuals,  it  was 
office,  which  charge  Home  had  made  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  furnish 
on  his  own  authority.  "  Every  thing  you  even  a  daily  support 
you  have  advanced  relative  to  the  "  Most  of  those  who  were  so  gene- 
town-clerkship  and  Mr  Reynolds,  rous  to  you  at  that  time,  have  since 
you  well  know  to  be  wltolly  a  lying  been  the  objects  of  your  bitterest  re* 
imposture  of  your  own.  I  declare  sentment.  The  best  method  then 
the  whole  of  this  accusation  against  found  for  a  little  knot  of  public-spi- 
me  is  one  entire  falsehood.  No  cour-  rited  men  to  procure  you  a  necessa- 
tier  seems  to  me  to  enjoy  the  luxury  ry  subsistence,  was  to  have  very  frc- 
of  lying  equal  to  the  Minister  of  quent  meetings  at  the  King's  Arms' 
Brentford,**  tavern  in  Cornhill,  where  each  paid 
Wilkes  thus  gives  a  pledge  of  his  a  little  more  than  the  reckoning, 
own,  which  all  the  world  know  he  and  when  the  overplus  amounted 
afterwards  completely  falsified.  '^  As  to  about  ten  pounds,  it  was  regularly 
to  the  chamberlainship,  you  and  sent  to  you  /" 
many  others  have  warmly  and  fre-  To  this  eleemosynary  existence 
quently  pressed  me  to  offer  my  ser-  was  the  proud  patriot  contented  to 
vices  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  My  an-  submit  But  the  charge  proceeds, 
swer  has  regularly  been  "  I  never  will  Every  day  brought  fresh  difficulties 
accept  it  /"  Of  course,  he  accepted  and  disgrace  on  Mr  Wilkes,  and  yet 
it  wiihout  hesitation,  and  enjoyed  it  he  was  the  only  person  who  all  the 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Home's  reply  while  felt  no  distress,  denied  himself 
now  opens  the  revolutionary  budget,  no  expense,  vf2A  neither  sensible  to, 
and  explains  the  terms  on  which  nor  apprehensive  of,  any  disgrace, 
patriotism  drives  its  trade.  "  Whilst  #  «  #  *  The  friends  of  the  cause 
you  were  candidate  for  the  city  of  more  anxious  to  cover,  if  possible,  or 
London,  a  subscription  was  opened  to  lessen  the  infamy,  of  wliich  he  was 
on  the  1 9th  of  March,  1768,  for  the  careless.  The  breach  of  trust  !  com- 
payment  of  your  debts,  the  trustees  mitted  by  him  towards  the  Foundling 
for  wliich  were  Messrs  Oliver,  &<^  Hospital  began  to  make  a  noise ; 
The  public  cannot  be  said  to  have  being  found  on  enquiry  to  be  too 
contributed.  The  whole  amount  true,  it  demanded  their  earliest  atten- 
of  the  subscription,  up  to  Feb.  1769,  tion.  Two  gentlemen  immediately 
was  L.1116,  7s.  7d.  Your  debts  at  advanced  L.300  to  the  hospital,  and 
that  time  were  supposed  to  be  about  engaged  themselves  to  pay  the  re- 
L.6000.  Two  shillings  and  sixpence  mainder.  The  whole  sum  due  from 
in  the  pound  were  therefore  offered  Mr  Wilkes  to  the  Foundling  Hospi- 
to  such  as  would  accept  a  composi-  tal  amounted  to  L  990,  Is.  3d. 
tioD,  with  a  promise,  that,  if  the  divi-  He  then  states  that  the  Society 
dend  should  be  greater,  they  who  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
accepted  thetwoand  sixpence  should  originated  in  Wilkes's  expulsion  from 
receive  their  proportion.  As  fast  as  Parliament ;  and  as  the  loss  of  privi- 
sQmethiog  was  paid,  something  was  lege  was  equivalent  to  leaving  this 
likewise  added  daily  to  the  list  of  your  hopeless  debtor  in  prison  for  lite,  the 
debts  ;  and  instead  of  increasing  the  first  object  of  the  club  was  to  free 
dividend,  it  was  discovered  that  two  him  from  his  creditors.  "  His  debts 
and  sixpence  was  more  than  could  had  now  risen  from  L.6000  to 
be  paid !  Your  best  friends,  even  L.14,000.  Besides  this  there  were 
those  who  were  most  able  and  gene-  two  fines  of  L.1000  each,  and,  besides 
rous,  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  the  expenses  of  repeated  elections, 
extricating  you.    Another  subscrip-  support  was  to  be  provided  for  hint 
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daring  two  years  in  prison.  The  sub-  To  Mr  Wilkes,  for  his  sup- 

Bcription  of  the  club  amounted  to  port,       .                .            1,000 

ttJSOZS,    At  the  third  meeting  of  the  To  his  election  expenses,          2,973 

society,  L.dOO  were  given  to   Mr  To  his  two  fines,           «             1,000 
IVilkes.     At  the  ninth  meeting,  it 

appeared  that  L.4553  had  been  ex-  And  by  all  his  list  of  claims  he  still 
pended  in  the  composition  of  debts,  remained  indebted  L.6,821,  Ids.  ^** 
and  a  further  sum  of  L.2500  was  Mr  Wilkes,  in  perfect  idleness  and 
ordered  to  be  issued  for  the  farther  security,  four  times  elected  member 
discharge  of  his  debts.'*  L.300  more  for  Middlesex,  twice  alderman  of 
werealsovoted  to  Wilkes.  "Any  man  London,  and  a  gainer  of  L^,000! 
who  reads  this  account  will  naturally  is  the  person  to  impute  to  me  an  in- 
Buppose,  that  Mr  Wilkes  must  have  terested  design.  ••**••  I  told 
felt  and  expressed  the  warmest  grati-  him,  that,  his  debts  being  once  dis- 
tude  to  a  society  like  this,  which  in  charged,  I  would  venture  to  ansirer 
so  short  a  time  had  performed  such  for  it,  that  he  should  have  a  clear 
wonders  in  his  favour.  Whoever  annuity  of  L.600.  Mr  Wilkes  still 
shall  suppose  so,  will  be  much  mis-  pressed  for  ready  money,  and  said  it 
taken  ;  he  abhorred  the  Society  and  would  be  doing  him  more  kindness 
its  members.  *  *  •  «  He  en-  to  give  him  the  money,  and  trust  for 
tertained  a  false  notion,  that  had  not  the  remainder  of  his  debts  to  the 
this  Society  been  instituted,  he  should  chapter  of  accidents^ 
have  received  all  the  ready  money  Underal]  these  opprobrious  charges, 
subscribed  by  the  Society  tr<<oAt>atrn  which  must  have  utterly  sunk  into 
hands,  •  *  •  •  What  they  ap-  the  lowest  humiliation  any  man  but 
plied  to  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  a  counsellor  of  the  rabble,  Wilkes 
ne  considered  as  a  kind  of  robbery,  not  simply  retained  his  popularity, 
and  hated  them  for  their  care  of  him,  but  made  fresh  accessions  to  it  hour 
as  profligate  young  heirs  do  the  by  hour.  He  alternately  denied, 
guardians  who  endeavour  to  save  laughed  at,  and  execrated  Home.  All 
them  from  destruction.  *  *  *  •  his  adherents  did  the  same.  Home 
A  iew  weeks  after  this  vote,  Mr  was  flung  from  hand  to  hand.  The 
Wilkes  obtafned  a  verdict  against  inferior  disturber  felt  that  he  had 
Lord  Halifax,  with  L.4000  damages,  grappled  with  his  master, and  he  pro- 
1  waited  on  him,  and  endeavoured  to  bably  often  wished  that  he  had  long 
persuade  him  that  he  was  bound  in  before  shrunk  from  the  desperate 
honour,  in  honesty,  and  in  policy,  to  paths  of  vulgar  popularity.  But  it 
send  those  L.40()0  to*  the  London  was  now  too  late.  There  was  no 
tavern,  in  aid  towards  the  payment  retirement  for  him.  He  had  cut 
of  his  debts.  I  represented  to  him  down  the  bridge  between  himself 
the  poverty  of  our  bank,  which  was  and  the  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of 
in  debt  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  private  life.  He  could  hope  for  no- 
sensible  that  L.4000  at  that  time,  thiug  in  his  professional  career,  but 
would  go  farther  in  compounding  the  disgust  due  to  a  man  who  had 
his  debts,  than  L.  10,000  would  some  almost  totally  abandoned  it ;  his  fame 
time  afterwards.  I  shewed  him  the  was  henceforth  to  be  found  in  stoop- 
reputation  he  would  gain  by  this  act  ing  to  the  most  miserable  dabbliogs, 
of  common  honesty  and  policy,  and  with  the  most  miserable  remnants  of 
that  he  would  encourage  the  pub-  party.  His  final  letter  to  his  cooquer- 
lic  to  subscribe  towards  him,  &c.  or  is  incomparable  as  an  evidence 
I  laboured  in  vain  I  ready  cash  made  of  the  actual  suffering  (still  more 
Mr  Wilkes  deaf  to  my  arguments,  obvious  from  its  affected  gaiety) 
He  would  not  send  a  penny  to  the  which  rewarded  the  foolish  and  fac- 
Society,  for  the  discharge  of  his  own  tious  ambition  of  this  beaten  canvas- 
debts  :  though  it  was  not  many  weeks  ser  for  the  voices  of  the  populace, 
since  the  Society  had,  in  one  year.  The  letter  begins  by  adverting  to  the 
voted  him  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  recent  extraordinary  success  of 
pounds  for  his  support.  #  #  *  *  Wilkes  and  his  followers  at  the  city 
The  accounts  stand  thus :—  election. 

"  Give  vou  iov   sir     The  narson 

Debts  of  Mr  Wilkes    dis-  of  Brentford  is  at  leigth  defeated. 

charged,  above      .       L  12,000  He  no  longer  rules  with  an  absolute 
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BWBj  OTer  the  city  of  London.  *  *  * 
«  *  *  The  poor  parson  has  been  buf- 
feted in  the  hustings,  where  he  did 
not  appear,  and  hissed  out  of  play- 
houses which  he  never  entered;  he 
has  been  sung  down  in  the  streets, 
and  exalted  to  a  conspicuous  cor* 
ner  with  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  in 
the  print-shops ;  and  finally,  to  com- 
plete the  triumph  orer  this  mighty 
adversary,  you  have  caused  him  to 
be  burnt  in  effigy." 

Those  IndignTues  hftd  for  the  most 
part  actually  occurred;  andHorne*s 
mention  of  them  shewed  only  how 
deep  the  sting  had  struck  him.  The 
contest  was  now  at  an  end.  The  re- 
sult of  six  months'  scribbling  on 
both  sides  was  simply  to  exhibit 
both  the  combatants  in  the  most  con- 
temptible point  of  view:  the  one, 
as  insanely  craving  for  notoriety  at 
all  risks;  the  other,  as  scandalously 
cravino;  for  money  under  all  preten- 
ces: uie  one,  a  popularity-pauper; 
the  other,  a  subscription- pauper : 
each  equally  ready  to  reveal  the 
most  confidential  transactions ;  each 
equally  unhesitating  in  the  use  of 
the  most  unmanly, contumelious,  and 
repulsive  charges;  each  dealing  In 
language  which  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, excluded  from  the  intercourse 
of  gentlemen;  and  each  equally  ac- 
knowledging his  close  intimacy  with 
the  other,  at  the  moment  while  he 
privately  pronounced  him  to  be  the 
meanest  and  most  unprincipled  of 
mankind. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  pause. 
Home  was,  from  this  period,  to  com- 
mence a  new  career.  He  had  hither- 
to fought  under  the  shield  of  Wilkes ; 
he  was  now  to  expose  himself  in  bit- 
ter and  angry  nakedness  to  the  law. 
His  apprenticeship  to  disturbance 
was  at  an  end.  His  quarrel  with 
his  master  was  but  the  oreaklng  up 
of  his  indentures.  He  was  now  to 
plunge  into  speculation  for  himself. 
He  was  no  louder  to  lurk  In  the  rear 
of  tumult,  and  live  by  picking  up 
a  paltry  reputation  among  the  hang- 
ers-on of  party.  He  was  now  to  start 
forward  alone,  and  with  the  courage 
of  rashness,  and  the  wisdom  of  va- 
nity, achieve  his  triumph  in  fine  and 
imprisonment,  live  in  the  perpetual 
anxieties  of  public  prosecution,  and 
close  his  days  a  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  his  friends. 

The  portion  of  his  life  which  we 


have  yet  to  trace,  is  still  more  preg- 
nant with  interest  and  example  than 
that  which  we  have  given.  It  dis- 
plays a  more  strikinjg;  time,  distin- 
guished by  higher  displays  of  cha- 
racter, and  rendered  still  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  superiority  of  the 
cause  of  truth  and  honour ;  the  rise 
of  those  eminent  men,  whom  the 
strug^gles  of  the  period  prepared, 
providentially  prepared,  for  the  sal' 
ration  of  the  Empire  in  the  fearful 
trials  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  the  quarrel  with  Wilkes,  Home 
was  utterly  defeated.  He  deserved 
his  defeat,  for  his  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  had  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  antagonist  by  a  dis- 
play of  his  personal  vileness  to  the 
people.  But  this  was  an  appeal  to 
reelings  that  never  existed,  by  argu- 
ments which  partisanship  has  never 
understood.  To  declare  Wilkes  base 
and  perfidious,  a  betrayer  of  private 
confidence,  an  offender  against  per- 
sonal morals,  a  criminal  against'every 
principle  of  friendship,  decency,  and 
nonour,  was  an  utter  waste  of  words. 
Party  demanded  to  find  in  their 
champlon,boldne8S,insolence,and  te- 
nacity; and  they  never  demand  more. 
No  stain  has  power  to  avert  their 
eyes  from  the  man  whom  they  dis- 
cover to  be  fit  for  their  purpose.  An 
advocacy  at  once  subtle  and  daring, 
fills  up  .the  whole  measure  of  their 
choice  ;'and  the  broadest  outpouria^; 
of  moral  indignation  upon  his  head, 
the  keenest  scorn  of  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  honour  and  honesty,  the 
deepest  brand  which  contemptu- 
ous virtue  can  burn  upon  hloi,  is 
recognised  only  as  an  additional 
claim  on  their  allegiance*  Hume 
should  have  had  the  sagacity  to  know 
that  party  thinks  of  nothing  in  a 
man  but  the  use  to  which  it  can  turn 
him;  that  it  is  proof  against  all  moral 
disgust  where  it  can  discover  de- 
votion to  its  cause ;  that  to  blacken 
a  demagogue,  only  gives  him  an  in- 
creaseahold  on  the  popular  heart; 
that  to  offer  him  up  on  the  altar  of 
manly  scorn,  only  consecrates  him 
in  the  popular  confidence;  that  to 
shew  him  utterly  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  society,  only  purchases  for  him  a 
surer  refuge  in  that  mass  of  passion, 
envy,  avarice,  and  revenge,  which 
ferments  into  the  politics  of  tlie  mul- 
titude, and  poisons  the  Common- 
wealth witbostentatious  patriotism. 
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LOCH  AWE. 

What  Btidden  summer !  Ooe  week  Bet  ween  lies  tLe  valley  of  the  Orchaj, 
ago  the  Highlands  were  black  and  with  its  holms  and  meadows,  rich  in 
bare ;  thef  are  now  green  and  glo-  pasture  and  com- lands,  and  gleam- 
rious ;  happy  the  grazins;  cattle  on  a  mg  in  the  darkest  day — ^but  now  all 
thousand  hills,  the  nibbling  sheep,  is  bright — with  "  spots  of  stationary 
and  the  loud-throated  birds  in  the  sunshine/'round  many  a  peasant's  cot. 
umbrageous  woods.  Umbrageous  I  Miles  off,  and  hidden  from  our  sen&e^, 
aye,  though  the  ancient  forests  be  yet  we  see  and  hear  its  lucid  mur- 
all  moss-sunk,  or  shorn  by  the  sweep-  murs  as^  it  wimples  through  hangin  ^ 
ioff  scythe  on  the  mountains,  beau-  shaw^birks,  alders,  and  willows,  aod 
timl  are  the  coppices  on  the  uplands,  then  flows  lingeringly  along,  ia  si- 
bedropt  here  and  there  with  majes-  lence  and  shadow,  round  the  church- 
tic  single  trees,  oak  or  sycamore,  and  tower  and  churchyard  of  Dalmally 
darkened  not  unfrequenUy  by  the  «— almost  an  island  —  churchyard 
pine-groTe.  Magnificent  regions  of  paved  with  antique  sculptured  tomb- 
joyous  sunniness,  with  their  still  stones  brought  from  Inishail,  or  the 
undulations  sublimely  streaked  with  "  Lovely  Isle,"  for  such  is  the  mean- 
shadows  for  ever  shifting,  yet  all  ing  of  the  Gaelic 
seeming  still.  There  is  not  a  breath  ^  Sroin-Miolchoin  !  on  thy  steep 
of  wind.  The  clouds  are  moving  side  frowns  no  more  the  stronghold 
aloft, but  the  Loch  is  without  a  ripple,  of  the  McGregors.  Long  agoj  the 
invisible  almost  to  the  eye ;  but  our  last  chieftain  oT  the  red-haired  race 
heart  that  loves  it,  knows  it  is  there,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  of 
and  enjoys  in  a  visionary  dream  all  Loch  Awe,  who  murdered  the  bride- 
its  doubled  islands.  Hushed  are  all  groom  in  his  bed,  and  took  posses- 
the  cataracts — silent  lines  of  silver  sion  of  his  mountains.  Hardly  now 
sparkling  down  the  cliffs.  The  peace  is  to  be  traced  the  site  of  the  chief- 
is  perfect,and  life  and  nature  breathe  tain's  mansion,  once  tree-hidden  in 
in  spiritual  union,  as  if  one  and  the  wild  Gleann-Sreatha  I  At  the  glen- 
same  soul  animated  us  and  our  gra-  head,  now  but  a  shieling  beneath 
cious  Mother  Earth,  own  sister  to  the  foot  of  Bean  Mac  Moraidh.  Thi- 
'  benignant  Heaven.  ther  from  the    forest  of  Dallness 

And  we  are  sitting  once  more,  sometimes  strays  a  red-deer,  and 
after  an  interval  of  many  long  years,  there  sometimes  may  you  hear  the 
under  the  old  Stone-cross  on  the  eagle's  cry.  But  do  not  think  it  his 
heather-hill  abo?e  Cladich  I  Unfor-  till  you  see  a  speck  in  the  sky;  for  it 
gotten  one  image  submitted  to  our  may  be  but  the  bark  of  the  hill-fox, or 
gaze !  As  the  "  old  familiar  faces*'  the  bleat  of  a  goat  in  the  wilderness, 
reappear,  the  past  is  as  the  pre-  Ossian,  they  say,  sang  the  origin 
sent,  and  we  feel  restored  to  our  of  Loch  Awe. 
prime.  God  bless  thee,  Cruachan,  one  *'  Bera  the  aged  dwelt  in  the  care 
of  the  noblest  of  Scotland's  moun-  of  the  rock.  She  was  the  daughter 
tain-kinffs  I  Thy  subjects  are  prin-  of  Griannan  the  sage :  long  was  the 
ces,  ana  gloriously  are  they  arranged  line  of  her  fathers,  and  she  was  the 
around  thee,  stretching  high,  wide,  last  of  her  race.  Large  and  fertile 
and  far  ,away,  yet  all  owning  allegi-  were  her  possessions :  hers  the  beaii- 
ance  to  their  sovereign,  though  tiful  vales  below,  and  hers  the  cattle 
faintly  are  seen  in  the  blue  dis-  which  roamed  on  the  hills  around. 
tance  their  aerial  heads.  Large  as  To  Bera  was  committed  the  cliarire 
is  the  Lake,  sea-arm-like,  it  shrinks  of  that  awful  spring,  which,  by  the 
in  thy  shadow ;  and  dwindled  down  appointment  of  fate,  was  to  prove  so 
into  a  hut  seems  now  even  the  fatal  to  the  inheritance  of  her  fa- 
ruins  of  Kilchurn,  the  subliraest  thers.  and  to  her  fathers'  race, 
castle  in  all  the  Highlands.     East-  "  Before  the  sun  should  withdraw 


^. ,  , ,.        ,  „    , .    --    ™  mysterious  ^„«-^.^.„  „^,^  .-. 

^Weldh,  and  Meal-nan-Tfghearnaa  I    prcsaed.    One  night  this  was  forgot 
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by  the  unhappy  Bera.  Ov<!rcome  racter  is  almost  that  of  loveliness; 
with  the  heat  and  chase  of  the  day,  the  rude  and  rugged  is  felt  to  he 
she  was  seized  with  sleep  before  rural,  and  no  more ;  and  the  eye  gli- 
the  usual  time  of  rest.  The  con-  ding  from  the  coits^e  gardens  on  its 
fined  waters  of  the  mountains  burst  banks,  to  the  islands  on  the  bosom 
forth  into  the  plain  below,  and  of  the  Loch,  loses  sight  of  the  mighty 
covered  that  large  expanse,  now  masses  heaved  up  to  the  heavens, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lake  of  while  the  heart  Forgets  that  they  are 
Awe.  The  third  morning  Bera  there,  in  its  sweet  repose.  The  dim« 
awaked  from  her  sleep.  She  went  seen  ruins  of  castle  or  religious 
to  remove  the  stonu  from  the  spring;  house,  secluded  from  all  the  stir 
but  behold  no  stone  was  there !  She  that  disturbed  the  shore,  carries 
looked  to  the  inheritance  of  her  back  our  dreams  to  the  olden  time, 
tribe ; — she  shrieked !  The  moun-  and  we  awake  from  our  reveries  of 
tain  shook  from  its  base !  Her  spirit  "  sorrows  suffered  long  ago,"  to  en- 
retired  to  the  ghosts  of  her  fathers  joy  the  apparent  happiness  of  the 
in  their  light  and  airy  halls."  living  world. 

Comparisons,  so  far  from  being        Loch  Lomond  is  not  so  much  like 
odious,  are  always  suggested  to  our    an  arm  of  the  sea,  as  the  sea  itself — 
hearts  by  the  spirit  of  love.    We  be-    a  Mediterranean.    Along  its  shores 
hold  in  our  imagination  Four  Lochs    might  you  voyage    in    your  swift 
—  Loch    Awe  —  Loch    Lomond -«    schooner,  with  shifting  breezes,  all  a 
Windermere,  and  Killarney — these    summer's  day,  nor  at  sunset,  when 
two  being  lakes.     The  longest  is    you  dropt  anchor,  have  seen  half  the 
Loch  Awe,  which  looks  like  a  river,    beautiful    wonders    of    the    Fairy 
But  cut  off,  with  the  soft  scythe  or    Flood.    It  is  many-isled ;  and  some 
sickle  of  fancy,  twenty  miles  of  the    of   them    are    in   themselves  little 
length  of  the  motiled  snake,  who    worlds,  with  woods  and  hills,  "where 
never  coils   himself  up  except  in    roam  the  spotted  deer."  Houses  are 
misty    weather,   and  who  is    now    seen  looking  out  from  among  old 
lying  outstretched  in  the  sunshine,    trees,  and  children  playing  on  the 
and  the  upper  part,  the  head  and    greensward  that  slopes  safely  into 
shoulders,  are  a  loch.    Pleasant  are    deep  water,  where  in  rushy  havens 
his  many  hills,  and  magnificent  his    are  drawn  up  the  boats  of  fishermen, 
one  mountain.     For  you  see  but    or  of  wood-cutters  who  go  to  their 
Cruachan.    He  is  the  master-spirit,    work  on  the  maidland.    You  might 
The  settingand  the  rising  sun  do  him    live  all  your  life  on  one  of  those  is- 
homage.    Peace  loves—as  now — to    lands,  and  yet  be  no  hermft.    Hun- 
dwell  within  his  shadow — but  high    dreds  of  small  bays  indent  the  shores, 
up  among  his  precipices  are  the  halls    and  some  of  a  majestic  character  take 
of  the  storms.  Green  are  the  shores    a  fine  bold  sweep  with  their  tower- 
as  emerald,  and  far  up  the  heights    ing  groves,  enclosing  the  mansion  of 
"the  smiling  power  of  cultivation    a  Colquhounor  a  Campbell  at  enmity 
lies."     But  the  dark  heather — that    no    more,   or    the    turreted   castle 
has  not  yet  begun  to  evolve  its  purple    of  the  rich  alien,  who  there  finds 
bloom — sleeps  in   sombre    shadow    himself  as  much  at  home  as  in  his 
over  wide  regions  of  dusk,  and  there    hereditary  hall,  Sassenach  and  Gael 
is  an  austere  character  in  the  cliffs,    now    living    in    gentle    friendship. 
Moors  and  mosses  intervene  between    What  a  prospect  from  the  Point  of 
holms   and    meadows,   and    those    Firkin!    The  Loch  in    its    whole 
black  spots  are  stacks  of  last  year's    length  and  breadth — the  magnificent 
peats — not  huts,  as  you  might  think    expanse  unbroken,  though  bedropt, 
—but  those  other  specks  are  huts,    besprinkled,  with  unnumbered  isles 
somewhat    browner  —  few    roofed    — and  the  shores  diversified  with 
with  straw,  almost  all  with  heather-*    jutting  capes  and  far-shooting  pe- 
though  the  better  houses  are  slated —    ninsulas,  enclosing  sweet  separate 
nor  Is  there  in  the  world  to  be  found    seclusions,  each  in  itself  a  loch,  the 
slate  of  a  more  beautiful  pale  green    mighty  mother  of  them  all  being  in- 
colour  than  in  the  quarries  of  Balla-    deed  a  sea.    Ships  might  be  sailing 
hulish.    The  scene  is  vast  and  wild ;    there,  the  largest  sLi|)s  of  war;  and 
yet  so  much  beauty  is  interfused,    there  is  anchorage  for  fleets.    But 
that  at  such  an  hour  as  this,  its  cha-    the  clear  course  of  the  lovely  Leven 
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Is  rock-crossed  and  intercepted  with  tares  than  anj  meads  of  AsphodeL 

gravelly  shallows,  and  guards  Loch*  Thou^needst  no  isles  on  thj  hea> 

Lomond    from    the  white  •  winged  venljr  bosom,  for  in  the  sweet  confu* 

roamers  that  from  all  seas  come  sionofthy  shores  are  seen  the  imaget 

crowding  into  the  Firth  of  Glydci  Of  many  isles^  fragments  that   one 

and  sometimes,  as  they  fflide  along,  might  dream  had  been  gently  looeen- 

carry  their  streaming  Sags  above  ed  from  the  land,  and  bad  floated 

the  woods  of  Ardgowan.    And  there  away  into  the  lake  till  they  bad  lost 

stands  Ben*    What  cares  he  for  all  themselves  in  the  fairy  wilderness; 

the  multitude  of  other  lochs  his  gaze  nor  can  any  eye  there  distinguish 

commands — what  cares  he  even  for  substance  from  shadow,  or  know 

the  saltrsea-foam  tumbling  far  away  what  it  really  sees  in  that  serenest 

oflf  into  the  ocean  ?   All-sufficient  for  commingling  of  air,  water,  eardi,  and 

his  love  is  the  loch  at  his  feet.    How  sky  I    But  Sioogh  thou  needst  them 

serenely  looks  down  the  Giant  1  Is  not,  yet  hast  thou,  O  Windermere  I 

there  not  something  very  sweet  in  thine  own  steadfast  and  enduring 

bis  sunny  smile  ?  Yet  were  you  to  isles— her  called  the  Beautiful — and 

see  him  frown^as  we  have  seen  islets  not  far  apart  that  seem  bom  of 

him — your  heart  would  sink ;  and  her — for  theirs  the  same  expression 

what  would  become  of  you — if  all  of   countenance*-that   of   celestial 

alone  by  your  own  single  self,  wander-  calm^and,  holiest  of  the  sisterhood, 

ing  over  the  wide  mour  that  gloom  sin  one  that  still  retains  the  ruins  of  an 

utter  houselessness  between  his  cor-  oratory,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 

reis  and  Glenfalloch — what  if  you  Virgin  Mother  Mild,  to  whom  prays 

were  to  hear  the  strange  mutterings  the  mariner  when  sailing  along,  ia 

we  have  heard,  as  If  moaning  from  an  the  moonlight,  Sicilian  seas. 

earthquake    among  quagmires,  till  Klllarney  I  From  the  village  of  Clog- 

you  felt  that  the  sound  came  from  bereen  issued  an  uncouth  figure,  who 

the  sky,  and  all  at  once  from  the  heart  called  himself  the  "  Man  of  the  Moun- 

of  night  that  had  strangled  day  burst  tain ;"  and  pleased  with  Pan,  we  per- 

a  shattering  peal  that  might  waken  mitted  him  to  blowhis  horn  before  us 

the  dead — for   Benlomond  was  in  up  to  the  top  of  Manrerton,  where 

wrath,  and  vented  it  in  thunder  ?  the  Devil,  'tis  believed,  scooped  out 

Perennially  enjoying  the  blessing  the  sward  beneath  the  cliffs  into  s 

of  a  milder  clime,  and  repaying  the  Punch-bowl.    No  doubt  be  did,  and 

bounty  of  nature  by  beauty  that  be-  the  Old  Potter  wrought  with  fire, 

speaks  perpetual  gratitude — merry  *Tis  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 

as  May,  rich  as  June,  shady  as  July,  Charles  Fox,  Weld  says,  and  Wright 

lustrous  as  August,  and  serene  as  doubts,  swam  round  the  Pool.  Why 

September,  for  In  her  meet  the  cha-  not  ?    'Tis  not  so  cold  as  the  Polar 

racteristic  charms  of  every  season,  Sea.    We  swam  across  it^as  Mul- 

all  delightfully  mingled  by  Uie  happy  cocky,  were  he  alive,  but  be  Is  dead, 

genius  of  the  place  commissioned  to  could  vouch ;  and  felt  braced  like  a 

f>ervade  the  whole  from  heaven,  most  drum.  What  a  panorama !    Our  first 

ovely  yet  most  majestic,  we  breathe  feeling  was  one  of  grief  that  we  were 

tl]emu8icofthyname,in  our  morning  not   an   Irishman.    We    knew  not 

orisoui  and  start  in  this  sterner  soli-  where  to  t^x  our  gaze.    Surrounded 

tude  at  the  sweet  syllabling  of  Win-  by  the    dazzling  bewilderment  of 

dermere,  Windermere !  Translucent  all  that  multitudinous  magnificence, 

thy  waters  asdiamond  withoutaflaw.  the  eye,  as  if  afraid  to  grapple  with 

Unstained  from  source  to  sea  are  all  the  near  glory— for  such  another 

the  streams  soft  issuing  from  their  day  never  shone  from    heaven  *- 

silver  springs  among  those  beautiful  sought  relief  in  the  remote  distance, 

mountains.  Pure  are  they  all  as  dew  and  slid  along  the  beautiful  river 

—and  purer  look  the  white  clouds  Kenmare,  insinuating  itself  among 

within  their  breast    These  are  in-  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  tiu 

deed  the  Fortunate  Groves  I    Happy  it   rested   on   the   green    glimmer 

is  every  tree.    Blest  the  "Golden  of  the  far-off  sea.    The    grandeur 

Oak,"  which  seems  to  shine  in  lustre  was  felt,  far  off  as  it  was,  of  that 

of  his  own,  "  unborrowed  from  the  iron-bound  coast     Coming  round 

sun.'*    Fairer  far  the  flower-tangled  with  an  easy  sweep,  as  the  eyes  of 

grase  of  those  wood-encircled  pas-  an  eagle  may  do,  when  hanging  mo- 
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tfonlest  aloft  he  but  turns  his  bead, 
our  e^es  took  in  all  the  might jr 
range  of  the  Reeks,  and  rested  in  awe 
on  Carran  Tual.  Wild  yet  gentle 
was  the  blue  aerial  haze  over  the 
glimpses  of  the  Upper  Lake,  where 
soft  and  sweet,  in  a  girdle  of  rocks, 
seemed  to  be  hanging,  now  in  air  and 
now  in  water,  for  all  was  strangely 
indistinct  in  the  dim  confusion, 
masses  of  green  light  that  mlglit  be 
islands  with  their  lovely  trees;  but 
suddenly  tipt  with  fire  shone  out  the 
golden  pinnacles  of  the  Eagle's  Nest ; 
and  as  again  they  were  tamed  by 
cloud  shadow,  the  glow  of  Purple 
Mountain'  for  a  while  enchained  our 
vision,  and  then  left  it  free  to  feast 
on  the  forests  of  Glena,  till  wander- 
ing at  the  capricious  will  of  fancy,  it 
floated  in  delight  over  the  woods  of 
Mucruss,  and  long  lost  among  the 
tremblingimagery  of  the  water,  found 
lasting  repose  on  the  steadfast  beauty 
of  the  silvan  isle  of  Inisfallen. 

Whew !  we  have  been  most  into- 
lerably poetical ;  but  shall  make  in- 
stant amends  by  being  just  as  prosaic. 
Where  are  we?  Beneath  the  old 
Stone-cross  near  the  eighth  new 
milestone,  on  the  hl^h-road  leading 
from  Inverary  to  DaTmally. 

We  feel  it  is  six  o'clock.  We  see 
the  short  finger  and  the  long  one — 
shadows  on  that  huge  horologe.  At 
three,  under  the  opening  eyelids  of 
the  morn,  we  left  the  beech-woods 
of  Inverary  Castle;  and  a  voice 
within  us  now  whispers  to  descend 
intoCladich.  W^hatisthis?  Ai^Innl 
a  new  birth — for  seventeen  years  ago 
the  spital  was  but  a  hut,  though  clean 
the  earth-fioor,  and  comfortable  the 
heather-bed,  on  which,  roused  at 
daylight  by  the  old  soldier,  we  sat 
upright  and  enjoyed  •*  our  morn- 
ing, —a  gurgle  of  Glenlivet  The 
smack  is  at  this  moment  on  our  pa- 
late— it  has  never  left  it  since  the 
summer  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo — 
and  imagination  has  now  awakened 
it  from  its  slumber. 

House  full  ?  Why,  there  is  sure- 
ly a  nyeuck  where  one  may  eat  a 
quartern  loaf  and  a  dozen  of  eggs, 
without  disturbing  anybody,  our 
worthy  fellow — eh  ?  But  with  your 
leave,  we  shall  walk  into  this  parlour, 
for  "a  well-known  voice  salutes  our 
ear,'*  and  we  have  a  knack  of  ma- 
king ourselves  welcome  wherever 
we  go,  except  perhaps  among  the 


sulkiest  of  the  Whigs.  But  our  friend 
Stentor  is  a  Radical ;  for  his  down- 
right honesty  we  respect  him,  and  for 
his  father's  sake,  who  was  a  sad 
Bumph,  and  got  into  a  scrape  about 
some  pike-heads,  we  cannot  look  on 
him  without  affection.  What  the 
devil  is  the  matter  with  the  sneck  ? 
But  a  slight  kick  will  do  it>~there, 
open  sesame  !  We  call  that  a  cure  for 
the  gout. 

The  uproar  reminds  us  of  the  ani- 
mated description  of  the  arrival  of 
Marmion  at  the  English  van,  when 
the  adverse  battles  were  about  to 
close  on  Flodden.  "  North  I  North  I 
North  !  Christopher  North !  Chris- 
topher for  ever !  Kit  to  all  eternity  1" 
The  house  is  thunderstruck,  the  vil- 
lage astounded,  the  parish  alarmed, 
and  rumour  flies  eastward  and  west- 
ward, southward  and  northward, 
from  Loch  Edderliue  to  Loch  Tulla, 
from  Oban  to  Blatacheurin.  True, 
that  Ducrowcan  stand  on  six  horses, 
but  we  cannot  sit  comfortably  on 
more  than  one  chair ;  and  when  so 
many  gentlemen  pray  that  we  may 
be  seated,  we  should  be  nonplussed 
entirely,  were  it  not  that  we  observe 
something  shaped  like  a  pulpit  or 
sentry-box,  and  therein  we  set  up 
our  rest.  A  party  after  our  own 
heart.  Not  a  contributor  among 
them,  except  he  be  strictly  anony- 
mous indeed ;  not  a  literary  lounger 
in  booksellers'  shops;  not  a  man 
who  at  a  confectioner's  would  be 
"  sae  bairnly  as  to  sup  ream ;"  but  a 
set  of  fine,  honest,  independent, 
strapping  young  fellows,  all  follow- 
ing respectable  professions,  and  nof^ 
enjoying  their  annual  summer  holy- 
days  on  Loch  Awe  side. .  That  they 
should  all  know  us,  and  love  and 
venerate  us — which,  to  be  sure,  is  an 
instance  of  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween cause  and  effect — cannot  but 
be  pleasant  to  our  feelings,  especially 
as  they  have  not  begun,  which  is  only 
another  word  for  finished,  breakfast. 
They  have  come  bounding,  we  find, 
from  Tynedrum,  some  twenty  miles, 
like  so  many  stags.  Give  us  any 
honest  man's  sirname,  and  we  under- 
take to  add  his  Christian  name,  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  The  face  of  a  Peter 
is  always  as  distinct  as  possible  from 
that  of  a  Hugh,  and  neither  of  them 
ever  bears  any  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  James  or  a  John,  which  again 
are  as  unlike  as  peas  and  beans.    In 
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five  minates  we  are  as  familiar  with 
their  names  as  we  were  at  the  first 
moment  with  their  characters,  and 
the  rei£n  of  fun  and  fellowship  is 
established  on  a  permanent  footing 
fortbeweelc.  We  can  eat  an  j  man  of 
our  fears,  weight,  andinches,in  Great 
Britain — naf ,  we  fear  not  to  give  a 
decade,  a  stone,  and  a  hand.  Hard 
boiled  eggs  are  not  hard  on  the  sto- 
mach, they  are  only  heavy,  and  the 
heavier  the  better;  for  on  a  lieht 
stomach  no  man  can  work.  Yet  tis 
prudent  to  mix  them  with  light 
bulled  ones,  by  alternate  swallows. 
Nothing  can  be  more  vulgar  than  to 
heep  count  of  eggs.  What  signifies 
it  whether  you  eat  half-a-dozen  more 
or  less  ?  The  simple  rule  with  them, 
as  with  every  thing  else,  is,  "  stop 
ere  you  are  sta'd."  Is  there  no 
Ossian  to'sing  the  Feast  of  Shells  ? 
Quarter  of  an  hour  ago  the  parlour 
was  nice  a  baker's  shop— or  rather 
of  a  retail- dealer  of  all  victuals.  The 
board  now  how  bare !  With  many  a 
grateful  "  hech"  we  return  thanks; 
and  our  motion  for  the  production 
of  Glenlivet  is  carried  by  acclama-^ 
tion.  The  smiling  landlord  enters' 
in  full  tail  with  the  tower  on  a  tray, 
and  each  man  in  steady  succession, 
from  old  Kit  to  young  Bob,  with  a 
quiet  eye,  inhales  the  essence  of  all 
the  elements — air,  earth,  water,  and 
fire — for  what  else  is  Glenlivet? 

Gathering  in  front  of  the  inn, 
amidst  the  village  stare,  we  all  equip 
ourselves,  each  after  his  own  fashion. 
The  party  splits  into  twos  and  threes, 
and  we  ourselves  keep  together  in 
one,  being  Zimmermannishly  dis- 
posed, and  anxious  in  solitude  to 
sport  the  melancholy  Jacques.  One 
set  are  oflf  for  Loch  Avich,  where 
the  trouts  are  so  fat  that  they  are 
alurays  fried  in  their  own  oil.  An- 
other, fond  of  the  trotting  burnies, 
have  agreed  to  try  the  Ara,  flowing 
by  the  door  on  its  nine-mile  rocky 
course,  full  of  plenteous  pools,  and 
river-like  ere  it  reaches  the  Castle. 
A  third  are  for  the  Ferry,  bound  to. 
Bunawe,  in  hopes  of  a  salmon.  And 
a  fourth  will  try  their  luck  in  the 
Loch,  somewhere  about  Port  Son- 
nachan,  and  as  far  down,  perhaps,  as 
the  wooded  shores  of  Ballimeanach. 
But  we  all  agree  to  meet  by  sunset 
at  Larach-a-ban — to  compare  bas- 
kets—and to  enjoy,  with  Cliristopber 
l<^orth  in  the  chair,  a  moral  jollifica- 


tion, and  an  intellectiial  gindea- 
mns. 

We  saunter  solitarily  down  the 
wooded  banks  and  braes  of  the 
cheerful  rill  that  wimples  its  way 
to  the  Loch — ^but  nothing  is  farther 
from  our  mind  than  any  thoneht  of 
angling— for  we  desire  to  yield  our- 
selves  up  gradually  and  gently  icio 
the. power  of  an  enchanted  world  of 
old  remembrances,  and  nurtfaful  ^s 
we  have  been  and  are  still,  a  pio- 
phetic  intimation  of  stealing  sadnc>s 
is  felt  by  our  heart  even  in  the  veif 
warbling  of  that  little  bird.    But 
Tonald  at  our  heel,  respectfully  re- 
quests a  ''  sneeshing,"  and  we  haoil 
him  the  mull.    Chewing  is  an  un- 
christian habit,  Tonald,  but  as  ive 
see  from  that  swelling  in  your  cheek 
that  with  you  it  has  become  second 
nature,  there  is  some  shag. 

Our  boat  is  somewhat  clumsy,  and 
as  we  pull  away,  clanks  like  a  steam- 
engine.    So  much  the  better,  for  the 
echoes  in  the  hush  are  as  if  many 
other  unseen  boats  were  issuing  out 
cf  the  wooded  bays  all  along  the 
loch.  Let  them  but  shew  themsehess 
and  we  will  race  the  best  of  them 
for  a  pot  of  heather-honey  and  a  gal- 
lon of  the'creatur.   Innis  Dubh,b"uw 
are  you,  my  boy  ?  Well  may  men  call 
you  the  Black  Island,  for  you  are 
like  the  floating  palace  of  King  Co»l. 
Nay — ^not  so  black  either,  for  the 
diamonds  are  yet  unmelted  on  the 
heather.    O  bees!  you  will  rue  your 
gluttony  when  you  set  sail  homewar<;s 
across  the  water — many  a  yellow- 
winged  stripling  will  be  gorged  by 
the  scaly  dragons.  Aye,  we  must  land 
for  a  few  minutes  on  Inishail.  Stili  it 
does  indeed  deserve  the  name  of  the 
**  Lovely  Isle,"  for  there  is  asurpa>F- 
ing  sweetness  in  the  glow  and  breath 
of  its  herbage,  but  not  so  much  as 
one  single  tree.  Never  saw  we  such 
brackens !   Why,  they  are  as  high  a^t 
our  head.    "  Their  groves  of  swet  t 
myrtle  let  foreisn  landa  reckon," 
but  fairer  far,  and  so  would  say  tlhU 
shower   of  butterflies  could   they 
speak,  to  the  eyes  of  our  heart,  tbe^e 
groves  of  the  proud  lady-fern.  Pub- 
lic worship,  we  remember  our  dear 
good  old  father  in  God,  Dr  Joseph 
Macintyre,  telling  us,  was  performrd 
in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  till  the 
year  17;}6;  but  there  is  no  chapel 
now — but  a  (ew  feet  of  the  utter 
ruin  visible  above  the  foundatiou, 
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grass-grown  and  cheerful  with  gow- 
ans.  What  are  these  heaps  of  stones  ? 
And  can  that  mound  be  the  almost 
obliterated  foundation  of  the  outer 
wall?    Preaching  and    praying   on 
Sabbaths  here  there  are  none;  hut 
the  Highlanders  devoutly  love  their 
old  burial-places,  and   this  is  still 
usedy    sometime^,    for    interment. 
Bodies  have  been  brought  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  be  buried  here ;  thine 
was,    young  Angus  of  the  yellow 
locks — from  the  great  city — accord- 
ing to  a  dying  request  made  in  thy 
native  tongue  to  a  wild  and  wi* 
thered-looking  man,  who    sudden- 
ly stood  from  afar  by  thy  bed- side, 
and  said  that  he  had  come  there  at 
thebiddioffof  adream.    Of  old,  this 
The  Fair  fs\e  was  the  principal  bu- 
rial-place of  the  highest  of  the  hill- 
born  ;  and  the  state  of  some  of  these 
tomb- stones  indicates  great  antiqui- 
ty;  like  coffin-lids.    Nor  are  they 
without    suitable  rude   ornaments. 
There  is  a  sort  of  fret- work— strange 
figures  of  one  hardly  knows  what, 
mould-eaten  and  moss- woven,  but 
they  look  like  flowers.     Aye,  we  re- . 
member  it  well — that  is  the  form  of 
a    warrior    with   his   two  -  handed 
sword.    But  thece  are  no  inscrip- 
tions— perhaps  there  never  were— 
**  the  fame  of  their  name/'  it  might 
have  been  thought,  would  never  die 
within  the  shadow  of  Cruachan— 
but  chiefs  lie  there,  all  dust  and  no 
bones,  like  ravens  and  eagles  that 
perished  in  their  pride  and  became 
part  of  the  thin  soil  on  knolls  and 
cliffs.    Aye  —  nobody  knows   any 
thing  now  of  the  M'Naughtons  of 
Fraoch  Elan,  and  the  Campbells  of 
Inbheraw.    Yet  there,  on  the  south 
side  of  what  once  was  the  Chapel, 
lies  a  large  flat  stone,  with  the  family 
arms  in  high  relief,  which,  they  say, 
is  the  cemetery  of  the  Campbells. 
Two  warriors  bearing  a  shield — sur- 
mounted by  a  diadem.   What  a  mul- 
titude of  rabbits !  a  perfect  rotten 
burgh  is  the  Lovely  Isle. 

A  young  bird  in  its  first  flight 
could  almost  fly  from  Inishail  to 
Fraoch  Elan.  Not  in  the  whole 
wide  world,  we  venture  to  say,  is 
there  a  more  beautiful  islet.  Small 
as  it  is,  it  wants  nothing — on  one 
side  the  rocks  rise  abrupt  from  the 
deep  water,  on  the  other  a  shrubby 
fllope»  shewing  here  and  there  an 
old  «tump  or  wreathed- root,  softly 


carries  down  its  loveliness  some  way 
into  the  shallows,  through  which, 
at  this  moment,  we  see  large  trouta 
lying  on  the  greensward.  TaJl  trees, 
-—some  of  them  pines — ^ennoble  the 
still  stately  ruin  of  the  M*Naugh- 
tons'  Castle  —  and  there,  we  are 
happy  to  see,  still  alive  and  cheer- 
ful, the  large  ash  that  has  been 
growing  for  ages  from  the  founda- 
tion of  what  was  once  the  hall,  and 
proudly  lends  its  shade  to  the  win- 
dow-niches, Trooksl  none  of  your 
impertinence,)  without  intercepting 
the  sunshine  from  the  matted  ivy. 
We  like  gulls.  In  some  weathers 
they  are  a  clamorous  clan,  even  du- 
ring summer,  on  quiet  islands  on  in* 
land  lochs ;  but  to-day  they  are  all 
silent  as  their  shadows.  Not  that  they 
are  afraid  of  the  water-eagle,  who  has 
built  his  nest  for  many  and  many  a 
year  on  the  top  of  that  sole  remain- 
ing chimney,  for  he  never  dreams  of 
hurting  a  feather  of  their  heads,  and 
besides,  neither  hQ  nor  his  lady  is 
at  home ;  but  one  might  believe  the 
creatures  are  enjoying  the  day's  se- 
renity, and  are  loath  to  disturb  it 
even  by  the  flapping  of  their  wingf«. 
One  or  two  only  are  wheeling  abour, 
and  now  they  have  alighted,  and 
walking  up  and  down,seem  almost  &s 
large  as  lambs.  Loch  Awe  is  a  darling 
haunt  indeed  for  all  manner  of  wild- 
fowl—teal, widgeon,  divers,  white- 
ducks,  shell-drakes,  kitty  wakes,  pit- 
kairnies  (sea  swallows),  and  mil- 
lions of  anonymous  creatures  very 
fair  to  look  on ;  but  there  is  ample 
room  for  them  all,  for  Loch  Awe  is 
more  than  thirty  miles  long,  and  then 
the  river  is  but  a  short  one  that 
unites  it  with  the  sea. 

This  isle,  according  to  tradition, 
was  the  Hesperides  of  the  Highlands. 
Delicious  apples  grew  here,  but 
were  guarded  by  an  enormous  ser- 
pent **  The  fair  Mego,"  says  poetry, 
'*  longed  for  the  delicious  fruit  of  the 
isle ;  Fraoch,  who  had  long  loved  the 
maid,  goes  to  gather  the  fruit  By 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  ser- 
pent was  awakened  from  his  sleep. 
It  attacked  the  hero,  who  perished 
in  the  conflict  The  monster  was 
destroyed.  Mego  did  not  long  sur- 
vive  the  death  of  her  lover."  No 
fruit  grows  here  now,  but  hips  and 
haws  in  their  season,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, some  wild  strawberries.  Why 
not  put  in  a  few  score  currant  and 
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?[ooseberr)r  buthet?  Such  small 
ruit  is  most  refreshing,  especially 
grozetSt  and  that  they  would  bear 
well  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it 
would  require  a  better  botanist  than 
we  are  to  name  all  these  blossoms. 

Last  time  we  were  here,  "  a  sma' 
Btiir  was  at  work  in  a  cozy  crevica 
formed  by  these  two  inclining  rocks, 
A  more  industrious  creature  never 
•aw  we  than  that  '*  prime  worm.'* 
The  spirit  it  produced  was  almost 
unbearable;  indeed,tillhe  was  christ- 
ened, no  man  with  impunity  could 
tackle  to  such  a  heathen.  He  laid 
you  on  the  broad  of  your  back  in  two 
glasses.  Rashly  confiding  in  our 
head  and  heart,  wiUiout  drawing  our 
breath,  we  took  oflf  a  quaich,  and 
from  about  ten  minutes  after  that 
moment  (nine  o'clock  of  a  summer 
evening)  till  what  had  the  appear- 
ance of  sunrise,  and  no  doubt  was 
BO,  we  were  without  consciousness 
of  the  existence  of  this  wicked 
world.  Yet,  to  do  our  enemy  jus- 
tice, we  awoke  without  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  headach,  and  our  tongue, 
as  we  took  a  look  at  it  in  the  water, 
was  red  as  a  rose  in  June. 

Now,  let  us  re- embark,  Tonald— 
and  lie  on  our  oars  beneath  the 
Goose's  Rock.  Sassenach  is  a  mean* 
sounding  language — in  Gaelic  'tis 
written  Creag-agheoidh,  but  when 
pronounced,  the  word  is  indescriba- 
bly different  from  any  thing  that 
might  be  expected  by  a  Lowland  eye 
looking  at  that  silent  congregation  of 
letters.  The  silvan  shadow  above 
our  heads  is  Bein-bhuridh,  a  portion 
of  Cruachan.  This  used  of  old  to  be 
one  of  our  favourite  stations,  and  our 
ingenious  friend  John  Fleming  has 
done  it  justice,  with  a  fine  poetical 
feeling,  in  one  of  his  Views,  engraved 
by  our  ingenious  friend  Joseph  Swan, 
for  the  Select  Views  of  the  Lakes  of 
Scotland,  a  publication  which  de- 
serves the  patronage  of  the  public, 
and  we  are  happy  to  hear  receives  it, 
for  it  is  true  to  the  character  of  the 
Highlands,  and  we  remember  with 
delight  the  shadow  of  this  scene  on 
paper,  even  with  the  glorious  reality 
before  our  eyes.  Colonel  Murray, 
too,  of  Ochtertyre,  has  finely  shewn 
us  Loch  Awe,  almost  from  this  very 
8amepoint,in  his  lithographic  Scenes 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands;  and 
these  two  works,  both  wonderfully 
chfapt  are  worth  all  the  printed 


Guides,  and  better  far,  (they  have 
likewise  their  own  instructive  letter- 
press,) excepting  one  we  are  leisure- 
ly writing  ourselves, and  which  shall 
be  published  as  soon  as  the  **  Trade," 
now  like  a  drooping  poppy,  again 
lifts  up  its  languid  head  in  the  Ruw, 
and  the  reading  Public  grows  impsp 
tlent  to  purchase,  in  two  volumes, 
that  choice  poetical  prose  in  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  envious 
ninnies,  it  is  admitted  by  mankind 
that  we  egregiously  excel.  But  how 
can  we  prate  thus,  in  presence  of 
Kilchurn  ?  We  have  seen  it  like  a 
great  ghost;  and  once,  on  a  night-like 
day,  during  a  thunderstorm,  when 
it  rose  fitfully  out  from  the  blsckneiiB, 
at  every  wide  yellow  flash  of  the 
sheeted  lightning  that  seemed  fierce- 
ly levelled  at  its  time^beaten  bulk; 
but  now  the  ruin  looks  calm  in  de- 
cline, and  happy  in  the  sunshine,  to 
be  insensible  that  it  is  moulderiog 
away.  There  it  stands  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  picture^and  there  is 
an  impressive  massiveness  about  the 
old  chief,  in  spite  of  the  dilapidation 
of  his  towers  and  turrets.  Aye— we 
have  just  a  peep  of  the  farm-house  in 
the  near  wood,  the  hospitable  fsrin- 
house  of  Can-apchraoicin,  where  with 
those  pleasant  old  ladies,  the  Miss 
M*Intyres-*-now  no  more-- we  have 
whiled  away  whole  evenings  listen- 
ing to  their  traditionary  lore.  Very 
rich,  seen  from  this  stance,  is  the 
vale  of  Orchay — still  silvan  in  npite 
of  the  furnaces  of  the  iron-works  at 
Buna  we.  The  while  square  church- 
tower  of  Dalmally  has  more  an  Eng- 
lish than  a  Scottish  look,  and  we 
could  for  a  moment  believe  our- 
selves in  Westmoreland.  High,  sod 
far  up  and  away  is  winding  youder 
the  wild  road  to  Tyndrum.  The 
mountain  in  the  farthest  distance 
can  be  no  other  than  the  conical 
Bein-Laoidh,  or  Mountain  of  the 
Hind;  Bein-arCbleidh  (but  what 
that  means  we  forget,  for  we  have 
little  Erse)  nobly  occupies  the  mid- 
dle background,  and  seems  in  the 
Bunahine  more  than  usually  preci- 
pitous ;  and  be  whose  stature  reaches 
the  sky  must  be^yes  it  is — we  re- 
cognise him  by  that  chasm — Meal- 
na-Tighearan.  or  the  Mountain  of  the 
Chieftains.  What  a  mystery  is— t 
Whole  I 

Half  an  hour's  imperceptible  mo- 
tion— ^with  an  indiatinel  ^ad  inte^ 
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mittest  sound  in  our  ears  of  the  cluff 
— clug— dip— dip^— of  the  oars,  ana 
we  are  at  a  landiog^place  on  the  pen* 
insula,  where  on  a  rocky  but  not  high 
elevation,  near  the  juncti6n  of  the 
Orchay,  the  Ruin  welcomes  us  with 
a  solemn  but  no  melancholy  smile« 
'Tie  now  connected  with  the  shore  by 
an  extended  alluvuil  plain,  frequent- 
ly flooded ;  but  we  see  at  once  thai 
the  rocky  site  of  the  castle  was  at  one 
time  an  island.  The  waters  of  the 
Loch  have  so  far  subsided  by  the 
wearing  away  of  the  bed  of  the  Awe, 
while  the  depositions  formed  by  the 
mountain-torrents  were  accumula*- 
ting,  that  when  the  r liters  are  in 
spate,  'tis  often  an  island  still,  and 
we  have  seen  it  through  the  driving 
mists  and  cloud-rack  surrounded  by 
billows  as  big  as  if  this  were  indeed 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  Castle  Kilchurn, 
Coilchourn,  or  Caolchairn,  had  gone 
considerably  into  disrepair  before 
-the  middle  of  Uie  last  century ;  the 
great  tower  was  repaired  and  garri- 
soned in  1745 ;  but  after  that  period, 
having  been  damaged  b^  lightning, 
it  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  Perhaps 
'twas  as  well — for  why  should  stone 
and  lime  last  for  ever  ?  If  old  castles 
were  all  to  be  taken  care  of,  where 
would  there  be  any  ruins?  And, 
besides,  under  reform,  whether  de- 
structive or  preservative,  they  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  mongrel  mo- 
dern-antiques, the  abhorrence  of  gods 
and  men.  What  tremendous  strength 
in  that  Keep  !  six  feet  thick  at  least 
the  walls,  in  which  there  is  a  secret 
passage,  leading,  no  doubt,  to  some 
dismal  place  where  toads  may  have 
been  sitting  for  centuries  with  jewels 
on  their  heads,  and  as  fat  as  puffins, 
for  they  attain  longevity  on  the  va^ 
pours  of  a  dungeon,  and  in  the  heart 
of  a  block  live  for  ever.  Roof  and 
floors  are  all  gone,  for  time,  though 
slower,  is  sure  as  fire*  Yet  some 
thirty  years  since,  or  thereabouts, 
the  castle  was  not  only  habitable,  but 
inhabited  by  an  old  woman,  who 
showed  us  tapestry  in  a  bedroom  fit 
for  a  honey-moon.  If  we  recollect 
rightly,  there  was  an  iron  door  in  the 
charter-room,  though,  we  daresay, 
within  no  deeds;  and  on  the  wall  of 
the  armoury  were  banging  skull-cap 
and  mail-shirt,  and  oUier  relics  of 
the  olden  time.  For  Colonel  Murray 
says  truly,  these  towers  roust  have 
been  no  less  admired  than  feared 


in  the  days  when  the  nobles  of  Glen- 
orchy  were  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  when  « 
that  influence,  which  is  now  felt  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  is  seen  in  the  en- 
couragement of  the  arts  of  peace^ 
was  exhibited  in  the  number  of  men- 
at-arms,  and  their  many  majestic 
castles,  while  their  banners  floated 
in  the  Balloch,  Finlarig,  Glenorchy, 
Barcaldine,  and  Loch  Awe. 

We  cannot  make  even  a  guess  at 
the  distance  between  Kilchum  and 
the  Manse  of  Dalmally.  It  has  seemed 
but  a  step.  Nay-«-were  we  to  tell 
the  public  this — our  veracity  would 
be  more  than  suspected — why,  we 
have  walked  hither  without  our 
crutch  I  We  must  have  a  private  class 
for  grown-up  bachelors,  and  give  les- 
sons in  dancing-^in  the  gallopade. 
So—there's  the  step  that  would  have 
astonished  Prince  Swartzenbur^h ; 
but  we  must  beware  of  pirouetting 
into  the  church. 

'Tis  a  very  beautiful  little  build- 
ing, and  were  we  to  encourage  old 
remembrances,  we  could  weep.  But 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  suppose 
we  fire  oflf  our  pocket-pistol.  There 
— was  a  most  romantic  echo.  As  the 
Glenlivet  gurgled  out  into  the  reci- 
pient old  man,  we  heard  a  faint 
reflective  shadow  of  the  pleasant 
sound  from  the  Hill  of  Hinds.  There 
will  seem  nothing  incredible  in  that 
to  those  who  have  read  Mr  Words- 
worth's verses  on  the  Naming  of 
Places.  A  young  lady,  called  Joanna, 
laughs ;  and  all  the  mountains  in 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire, and  Cum* 
berland,  take  up  the  lady's  voicei 
and  there  is  a  general  guffaw.  Now, 
as  Joanna,  though  a  wild  creature^ 
had  been  brought  up,  we  presume, 
in  civilized  society,  we  are  justified 
in  asserting  that  her  Isugh  at  its 
loudest  could  not  have  been  louder 
than  the  gurgle  of  Glenlivet  into  our 
mouth  from  that  of  our  pocket-pis- 
tol. That  reflection  will  enable  the 
public  to  give  credence  to  the  natu- 
ral phenomenon  now  recorded  in 
our  nota-book. 

Yes-^the  beautiful  little  church  is 
beautifully  situated  indeed,  and  we 
wish  it  had  been  Sabbath,  that  we 
might  have  taken  some  sermon.  It 
is  built  upon  the  site  of  tlie  ancient 
place  of  worship,  which  was  Drui^ 
dical;  so  its  name  seems  to  tell, 
<*  Clachan  Disort,"  the  «  Place  of  th9 
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High  God.*'  We  remember  the  old  so  is  a  minute  ft  minute,  though  yon 
church — not  the  place  of  worship  of  lose  your  reckoning ;  and  all  at- 
the  Druids — for  that  was  before  our  tempts  to  make  it  otherwise  is  up- 
time— but  the  old  church  in  which  hill  work.  But  the  metaphysical 
Dr  Joseph  did  duty  many  a  year  be-  triumphs  over  the  physical,  and  no 
fore  the  day  when,  with  a  smile  and  wonder,  since  mind  is  superior  to 
a  tear  on  his  fine  honest  intelligent  matter  any  day  of  the  year.  An  hour 
warm-hearted  face,  he  looked  up  at  ago  of  physical  time  we  were  stand- 
this  building,  and  hardly  knew  u  he  ing  on  the  platform  of  Broiigh-na- 
ought  to  bless  it,  so  dear  to  him  in  Store ;  and  any  one  who  had  chau- 
his  piety  had  been  the  humble  house  ced  to  see  us  progressing  from  tl](> 
of  uod,  in  which  he  had  ministered  eminence  towards  the  margin  of  the 
from  youth  upwards.  Here  is  the  Loch,  would  have  had  no  doubt  that 
burying-place  of  the  Breadalbanes ;  they  had  at  last  seen  a  land  tortoiso. 
but  it  has  been  disused,  we  believe.  Yet  not  more  than  one  metaphysi> 
since  their  removal  to  Taymouth.  cal  minute  has  elapsed  since  we  br- 
Wherever  the  burial-place  be,  may  gan  to  crawl  water-wards,  and  here 
its  gates  be  opened  at  long  intervals,  we  are  sitting  at  the  bow-oar  with 
and  grow  rusty  on  their  hinges,  for  our  backs  in  the  direction  of  Port 
we  like  the  name  of  Ormelie.  Here  Sonnachan.  The  bow-oar  —  that 
are  gravestones  from  Inishail — as  we  is,  the  Crutch.  A  month  ago—as 
said  before — richly  sculptured  with  you  must  remember — we  used  it 
devices  of  flowered  and  wreathed  as  a  landing  net  on  the  banks  of 
work,  with  figures  of  warriors  hel-  the  Tweed,  and  now  it  is  found  han- 
roeted  and  mailed,  as  in  the  age  of  dy  in  another  kind  of  aquatics  on 
the  Crusades ;  and  here  is  a  rude  the  bosom  of  Loch  Awe.  Of  course 
stone,  with  anvil,  hammer,  pincers,  we  handle  it  by  the  end  that  on  shore 
and  a  galley,  initials  D.  M.  N.,  of  one  indents  the  gravel;  and  it  proves — 
who,  in  his  day  (1440),  was  a  fa-  in  our  fists ~8o  powerful  an  impel- 
mous  fabricator  of  arms  and  armour,  ler,  that  we  have  to  husband  our 
and  ancestor  of  the  Macnabs  of  strength,  and  even  occasionally  to 
Barachastailan.  "  Non  omnis  mo-  back  water,  to  prevent  ourselve-n 
riar"  in  this  world,  was  the  desire  from  turning  Tonald  round,  or  at 
of  Duncan ;  and  the  fame  of  the  least  diverging  from  our  right  course 
dirk-maker  blossoms  and  smells  in  the  direction  of  the  Pass  of  the 
strong,  even  as  he  did  himself  when  Brander.  How  magnificently  and 
living,  in  the  very  dust.  scientifically  all  those  mountains  are 
And. now  we  trudge  it  along  the  conducting  their  retreat !  That  de- 
high-road,  while  Tonald  goes  down  monstration  looks  as  if  they  had  n 
to  Castle- haven  to  bring  round  the  mind  to  encamp  at  evening  in  the 
boat,  towards  the  Mount  of  Brought  moor  of  Rannoch.  Always  row 
na-Store,  the  threshold  of  Glen-  away — when  you  can — from  the 
Urcha.  Here  Burke  stood  enrap-  head  of  a  loch,  and  the  army  of 
tured,  and  held  up  his  hands  at  the  mountains  will  seem  marching  away 
Highlands.    Covvper  once  cried,  from  you — as  they  are  now  doin^ 

-—perhaps  with  colours  flying  and 
**  Oh  ]  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder-  music  playing,  as  if  about  to  fall 
nes9,  back  on  a  position,  where  they  pur- 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade !' *  pose  to  offer  pitched  battle  before 

the  rising  of  the  stars. 

Oh  I  for  a  lodge,  cry  we,  on   this  Ha !  a  capful  of  wind — ^nay,  a  sud- 

heaven-kissing  hill,  with  all  Loch  den  flaw  that  makes  our  galley  heel 

Awe  at  our  feet !  and  our  kilts  rustle.     We  had  forgot 

Therewouldseemtobe  two  kinds  that  we  are  in  kilts,  but  are  re- 

of  time,  physical  and  metaphysical ;  minded  of  the  fact  by  Favonius.    A 

with  the  latter  you  may  do  what  you  general  breeze  is  springing  up — and 

will — cram  an  age  into  an  instant-^  though  for  the  present  whispering 

the  fdrmer  is  found  to  be  very  frao-  from  "  a'  the  airts  the  wind  cau 

tious,  and  to  bear  a  strong  family  re-  blaw,"  will  soon  settle,  we  see,  in  a 

semblance  to  that  obstinate  exist-  North-Easter,  and  in  an  hour  or  lecei 

ence,  space.     As  a  mil<»  is  a  mile,  we  shall  be  at  the  Ferry.  Ship  oars, 

though  you  remove  the  miJcBtone,  Tonnld— let  us  hoist  every  inch  of 
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cftDTasB,  and  away,  goose-winged, 
right  before  the  wind.  There — she 
is  masted  in  a  jiffV — and  now  for  the 
sails.  Tlo  need  for  either  standing 
or  runninj^  I'iggiog — our  checic- shirt 
will  do  lor  a  foresail — let  it  blow 
greatgunsythe  Crutch  (what  a  stick!) 
will  stand  the  storm,  nor  ever  be 
sprung  so  as  to  re<][uire  beinff  fished ; 
and  that  tartan  jacket  of  yours, 
Tonald — thoueh  rather  ragged — will 
make  a  passable  mainsail.  There  she 
has  it — Tonald  I  Why,  we  cannot 
be  going  under  nine  knots!  But 
hang  her — she's  luffing — up  with  that 
thou,  Tonald,  and  fling  it  to  us  in  the 
stem-sheets.  That'll  do,  my  boy ! 
we  shall  take  out  a  patent  for  our 
rudder — ^why  you  could  steer  her 
with  your  little  finger  I  If  Inishail 
does  not  slip  her  anchor  and  get  un- 
der weigh,  we  shall  cut  her  m  two, 
rlffbt  in  mid-ships,  and  astonish  the 
ru>bit8.  What !  you  were  never  be- 
fore now,  Tonald,  in  a  schooner? 
She  is  called  the  Water- witch,  Tonald ; 
and  dang  it,  if  we  don't  challenge 
Cowes.  *'  Pry  thee,  why  so  wan,  fond 
lover — prythee,  why  so  wan  ?"  You 
would  not  have  us  take  in  a  reef  in 
our  foresail?  Whew!  check*shirt 
blown  overboard !  Sit  still,  you  lub« 
ber — ^we're  in  a  squall — ^and  if  the 
live  ballast  shift  to  larboard  we  cap- 
size. These  holes  in  the  mainsail 
are  most  providential,  for  the  wind 
escapes  through  them  like  water 
from  a  sieve.  If  your  jacket  goes, 
Tonald,  we  must  hoist  our  kilt— that 
oar  makes  a  far  superior  figure  as  a 
mast — we  call  that  flying,  Tonald — 
and  lo !  not  a  cable's  length  ahead 
on  our  weather-beam — ^the  Ferry ! 

There—we  have  run  her  up  along- 
side of  the  jettv— -and  are  once  more 
safe  and  sound  on  terra  firma.  Proc- 
tor--our  good  fellow*-how  are  you 
— how  is  the  Missus  and  the  Graces  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  ^ou  Southron, 
by  that  smile  on  your  jib  ?  Oho !  we 
see  how  it  is— here  stands  Christo- 
pher North  on  the  margin  of  Loch 
Awe,  in  front  of  the  inn  at  Larach-»- 
bam— except  for  his  kilt,  in  a  st^e  of 
nature— yea,  verily,  in  puris  naturali" 
61M— for  a  squall,  d'ye  see,  carried 
away  our  forenudl.  Proctor— «nd  in 
the  excitement  of  such  a  crisis,  the 
fact  of  its  bebg  our  shirt  had  wholly 
escaped  our  recollection.  Thanks, 
Tonald,  for  our  jacket— now  all's 
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right,  and  we  are  impatient  to  salute 
the  ladies. 

The  public-house  at  Cladich  will 
be  found  a  comfortable  howf  to  those 
who  know  how  to  make  themselves 
comfortable;  and  at  Port  Sonnachan, 
we  understand,  the  accommodation 
is  excellent,  and  the  view  of  the  lake 
very  good,  which  perhaps  is  no  very 
great  matter.    We  ourselves  like  a 
pleasantly  situated  inn,  but  are  easily 
satisfied  in  that  particular,  and  can- 
not say  that  we  care  much  about  look- 
ing out  of  a  window,  when  there  is  a 
table  in  the  room  with  eatables  and 
drinkables  and  readables  close  at 
hand,  and  perhaps  an  agreeable  fami- 
ly-party.   An  inn  should  not  absc- 
lutely  turn  its  blind  back  on  a  loch 
or  river,  but  'tis  unreasonable  to  dc« 
mand  of  it  that  it  shall  command  all 
the  wood,  water,  and  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  also  in  the 
distance.     Gleams    and    glimpses 
there  must  be  from  parlour  and  bed- 
room;  but  we  say  to  it,  "Give  all 
thou  canst,  and  let  us  dream  the  rest.'* 
People  there  are  who  must  be  al- 
ways staring;  but  strong  in  our  in- 
ward sense  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, we  are  in  noways  dependent 
on  our  eyes.    The  situation  of  the 
inn  at  Larach-a^ban   is  delightfuL 
Here  it  stands,  about  a  mile  to  tha 
south  of  Hay  field,  (many  a  pleasant 
day  have  we  passed  there,)  on  a 
rising  ground,  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Loch.  Our  dear  friend  Goldie— plea- 
sant man  and  accomplished  angler- 
calls  it  "  the  Elleray  of  Loch  Awe." 
Quite  in  the  style  of  a  minister's 
manse,   white-washed   and   slated, 
with   some   trees  immediately  be* 
hind  it— a  modest  grove.   The  door, 
as  all  doors  should  be  in  regular 
houses,  built  for  accommodation  and 
not  for  the  graUfication  of  a  foolish 
fancy  for  the  picturesque.  Is  in  the 
centre;  and  the  room  to  the  rightp 
in  which  we  are  now  sitting,  is  the 
principal  apartment,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  snugness.    Behind  it  is  a 
small  dormitory,  (ours,)  with  one 
window   looking    to    tne    Modest 
Grove.    To  the  left  of  the  door  is 
anoUier   neat  parlour.    Up  stairs, 
above  our  apartment,  is  the  Lascel- 
les-bedroom,  so  called  from  a  gentle- 
man of  that  name,  who,  from  Liver- 
pool, annually  visits  Loch  Awe,  some- 
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times  with  two  fine  lads,  his  soos^oiie  the  forest    What  think  you  of  this 
of  whom  sings  like  a  nightingale,  cheese  ?     Douhle  Gloucester— and 
and  the  father  is  allowed  on  all  hands  in  condition  to  a  mite.   Nor  does  the 
to  be  the  best  angler  that  was  oyer  butter  and  bread  (would-be  gentility 
seen  in  Scotland.    On  the  opposite  simpers  bread  and  butter)  look  un- 
Bide — up-stairs— is  the  barrack-room,  worthy  of  butter's  brother.    This  is 
now    famous   on    Loch   Awe-eide  a  ^/(y  bottle  of '' Barclay's  Psrticu- 
as  the  dormitory  of  our  excellent  lar."    Can  you  draw  a  cork  with 
friends  Tom  AJlan  and  Tom  Sprot.  your  silk  handkerchief?  So— 'tis  by 
Canvass  curtains  are  hung  in  differ-  sleight  of  hand.  We  question  if  there 
ent  parts  of  this  room  from  the  roof,  be  a  livelier  hour  in  the  four*and- 
to  screen  one  individual  from  an-  twenty  than — Two.  The  atomach  of 
other  when  at  their  toilette.    The  a  man  of  a  well-regulated  mind  is 
kitchen  range  is  in  a  small  addition  then  prompt  without  being  importo- 
made  to  the  back  of  the  house— the  nate ;  and  we  cannot  give  a  more 
only  plan  for  quiet — and  so  are  the  convincing  proof  of  that  in  our  own 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  family-—  case  than  oy  carrying  on  this  journal 
so  that  when  all  have  gone  to  roost,  of  ours  in  the  vicinity  of  thatLondi. 
we  can  well  believe  that  you  might  The  fried  eggs  are  beginning  to  look 
hear  a  mouse  stirring.  We  have  been  rather  stiffisn,  and  the  ham  crunkled 
thus  particular,  because,  should  we  at  the  turned  up  edges ;  but  it  is  pro- 
lick  these  pages  into  the  shape  of  an  bable  we  shall  not  pay  our  respects  to 
article,  our  account  of  Larach-a-ban  them  «t  this  juncture ;  and  the  truth 
may  meet  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  is,  we  are  waiting  for  a  aallad.  Thers 
English  brethren  of  the  angle,  who  it  comes—borne  in  breast  high  by  u 
may  have  been  deterred  from  ventu-  pretty  and  amiable  a  young  woman 
ring  into  the  Highlands  by  stories,  as  one  may  see  onthelom^^  day  of 
often  too  true,  of  the  miserable  ac-  the  year,  and  our  only  fear  is  that 
commodation  at  some  of  the  most  her  smile  may  sweeten  the  vin^tr. 
wretched  of  our  out-of-the-way  hut-  Walt  a  few  moments— my  child— till 
Inns.  Here  they  will  find  every  thing  we  have  helped  ourselves  to  lamb- 
equal  to  their  heart's  desire.    We  ^ose  pretty  finffers  plucked  the  ssI- 
hold  that  a  public  is,  in  all  essentials,  lad-^let  them  place  it  on  our  phoe 
a  private-house,  and  with  that  feel-  —the  one  in  the  middle  if  you  plesss 
ing  shall  say  no  more  of  the  family,  — love-^like  a  green  rosetto— bless 
than  that  husband,  wife,  and  daugh-  your  sweet  eyes — now  some  water- 
ters  are  as  well-mannered  and  plea^  cresses  wet  from  the  spring— yoa 
sant  people  as  we  ever  met  with;  need  not  wait— dearest — ^Sutinafew 
that  they  all  vie  with  each  other  in  minutes  look  in  to  see  what  the  old 
making  their  guests  happy;  that  every  man  is  about— good  bye— Beauty, 
thing  in  the  bouse  is  good ;  and  that  Loch  Awe  I  she  is,  in  good  truth,  tfas 
the  charges  are  so  moderate  that  we  loveliest  of  all  thy  Nauda. 
should  be  uneasy  to  think  of  them.  Despatch  is  the  soul  of  bu^ess. 
«vere  we  not  assured  that  our  host  Our  faults  are  too  numeroua  to  be 
and  hostess  were  too  sensible  cut-  mei^tioned,  and  were  they  to  be  all 
pably  to  neglect  their   own  inte-  jotted  down,  and  summed  up,fe8r- 
rests.    We  have  walked  all  Scotland  ful  would  be  the  amount  of  the 
through—*'  lowland  and  highland,  far  items.    But  indolence  would  not  be 
and  near"— butnever  yet  found  plea-  found  in  the  catalogue.    Our  oecu- 
santer  quarters  than  at  Larach-a- ban.  pations  may  be  sometimea  thought 
In  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  we  trivial,  but  we  are  never  idle;  hu« 
are  jotting,  here  comes  lunch.    We  man  eye  never  saw  us  paring  our 
breakfasted,  as  we  have  told  you,  nails.    Finished  our  article  on  the 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  'tis  now  Greek  Anthology  Monday  afkemoon 
two.    More  ravenous  we  have  often  at  seven— 4inea-Klnmk  tea— played 
been ;  the  state  of  our  appetite  may  the  fiddle— paid  our  farewell  visits 
be^  expressed  by  the  not  unhomeric  and  were  off  in  the  mail  at  nine  for 
epithet,  sharp-set    Here  is  a  cut  of    Glasgow.  Found  ourselves  on  bosrd 
pickled  salmon— ham  and  eggs- and  a  steamer  at  the  Broomielaw,  a  little 
a  cold  shoulder  of  lamb.  The  lamb-  after  three  on  Tuesday  monihiff' 
Ing-season  has  been  pretty  good  on  having  had  little  belter  than  half  sa 
Loch  Awe-side^i^^far  better  than  in  hour  Tn  the  coaolnrfBce  for  refresh- 
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ment,  which  we  found  prepared  ac-  ness  of  time  waA  6ome,  and  we  drew 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  our  instruc-  his  cork.  The  air  was  balm.  Oh ! 
tiona  in  a  confidential  letter  to  old    what  an  aroma  I  not  so  sweet 

Joe.    In  twelve  hours  we  made  In-  u  g^.^  odour,  from  tb.  .p.cy  rfiore.  of 

verary,  and  disembarked  from  the  ^^^^  ^he ble.t.» 
Clyde.    That  delightful  rirer  may 

lose  its  name  at  any  point  people  Imagine  a  bouquet  composed  of  otie 

choose  to  say,  but  not  the  less  is  it  of  each  kind  of  all  the  most  fragrant 

the  same  ri?er,and  in  Loch  Fyne  we  flowers  that  ever  grew  in  Paradise* 

acknowledge  but  a  continuation  of  and  you  may  have  some  faint  idea  of 

the  Clyde.    We  have  sailed  several  that  perfume.    We  felt  as  if  about 

times  round  the  world,  and  cannot  to  faint.    But  summoning  up  all  our 

charge  our  memory  with  lovelier  see-  strength  and  resolution,  we  raised 

nery  than  one  glides  through  all  along  him  uom  our  breast  to  our  lips,  and 

tbeKyleeofBute.    We  laid  in  a  few  pantingly  inhaled  die  divine  inspi- 

poetical  images  during  our  transit  ration.     The  taste  trembled  from 

which  we  hope  to  turn  to  account  in  temple  to  toes.    'Twas  like  the  in- 

ourOreatPoem,  and  something  more  fusion  of  a  new  life.    The  spirit  of 

substantial  than  images,  but  made  the  Highlands  became  mingled  with 

no  regular  meal.    You  will  find  it  our  inner  being,  tiiough  we  were 

an  admirable  way  of  staving  off  hun-  I«owland  bom,  and,  to  our  delighted 

ger,  when  travelling  by  land  or  voy-  astonishment,  we  began  to  speak 

aging  by  water,  or  even  sitting  at  Gaelic  like  a  native.    Call  it  not  in« 

home,  every  ^v^  minutes  or  so  to  toxication— away  with  the   vulgar 

take  a  wine-biscuit,  about  once  every  word— we  grew  into  an  eagle;  and 

two  hours  to  add  a  bit  of  ham,  and  we  soared.    The  sky  seemed  our 

once  every  four,  the  leg,  or  wing,  home,  our  companions  the  clouds, 

or  breast  of  a  cold  fowl,  without  in-  and  we  wished  it  had  been  meridian, 

currfng  the  slightest  risk  of  spoiling  and  not  the  decline  of  day,  that  with- 

yoaf  appetite  for  dinner.   You  thus  out  winking  we  miffht  have  outstared 

prevent  that  uneasy  sense  of  empti-  the  sun.  Homer,  Milton,  Shakspeare, 

ness  which  is  apt  to  grow  into  a  seemed  poor  poets.    An  Epic  poem 

gnawing  at  the  stomach,  especially  and    several    tragedies    composed 

with  literary  people  like  us  of  se-  themselves  in  our  mind,  charmed  us 

dentary  habits,  when  kept  long  in  with  their  stupendous  grandeur,  and 

the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  any  un-  for  ever  disappeared. 

usual  exercise.  At  four  we  mounted  It  was  near  nine  when  we  retum- 

a  ehelty,  and  took  a  survev  of  some  ed  to  the  Inn,  which  we  found  in  a 

of  the  finest  woods  about  the  Castle ;  state  of  general  consternation ;  for 

at  six  we  found  ourselves  sittingon  shelly  had  preceded  us,  and  it  was 

the  summit  of  Dunnequech.     The  feared  we  had  been  flune,  and  might 

ascent  is  rough  and  steep  and  long,  have  been  dragged  in  the  stirrups. 

nor  should  we  have  essayed  and  They  said  we  "looked  raised,"  and 

effected  it  without  a  stronger  in-  they  were  right ;  we  were  raised  to 

ducement  than  mere  love  of  the  pic-  the  highest  heaven  of  invention,  and 

turesque.    There  lay  the  very  self-  conceived  a  gigantic  plan  of  draining 

same  stones  in  the  same  position  in  the  sea.    As  a  preliminary  step,  we 

which  we  had  left  them;  we  knew  discerned   the   necessity   and    the 

them  in  a  moment,  though  weather-  means  of  destroying  the  power  of 

stained  and  sprinkled  with  moss-  the  moon.    For  we  saw  intuitively, 

stars.    We  raised  the  lid— as  of  a  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  state  of  som- 

coflin — say  rather  of  a  cellar— and  nambulism  produced  by  animal  ma* 

there  he  lay,  unchanged  by  twenty  nipulative  magnetism,  that  we  must 

years'  immurement,  a— Maonum  of  begin  with  putting  an  end  to  tides, 

Glenlivbt.   We  were  affected  even  before    one  of  our    eight  million 

to  tears.    Cautiously  did  we  lift  him  Irishmen  should  be  suffered  to  fiou- 

up  from  his  tomb,  and  tenderly  did  rish  a  spade.    We  became  masters 

we  press  him  to  our  heart    Was  it  of  the  mystery  of  evaporation.    The 

fancy?  But  we  thought  he  returned  globe  all  dry,  we  saw  at  once  the 

the  pressure  I    Sealed  was  he  with  new  Order  of  Things— and   were 

our  own  seal,  and  we  knew  that  his  ourselves  elected  •*  sole  monarch  of 

sleep  had  been  inviolate.    The  ful*  the  universal  earth.**    The  landlord 
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for  awhile  thought  we  talked  wildly> 
but  he  and  all  the  house^  soon  be- 
came converts  to  our  opinion.  They 
were  dragged  captive  in  triumph  at 
our  chariot-wheels.  Our  eloquence 
was  irresistible — 

«  Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetu- 
ous rage  ;** 

we  were  shewn  to  bed  by  a  great 
number  of  people  bearing  torches ; 
and  we  awoke  at  cock-crow,  alas ! 
in  the  disenchanted  composure  of 
common  humanity,  and  thought,  with 
a  slight  sensation  of  shame,  of  the 
summit  of  Dunnequech.    ' 

From  three  to  five  this  day  have 
we  not  been  stirring  our  stumps  ? 

We  know  not  which  of  the  three 
sisters  is  the  most  engaging— but  now 
that  they  have  cleared  decks,  let  us 
open  this  parcel  of  books,  Tthe  post- 
gig  from  Inverary  to  Oban  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  inmates  of  La- 
rach-a-ban,)  and  see  if  it  contains 
any  thing  worth  perusal.  Two  thin 
volumes  of  verses  published  at 
Boston,  America  —  with  a  letter 
— let  us  see  —  from  the  author's 
brother — our  amiable  and  enlight- 
ened friend  Henry  M*Lellan,  now 
at  Liverpool,  it  would  seem,  about 
to  embark  for  his  native  land;  and 
pleasant  be  his  voyage,  and  happy 
his  return.  We  have  oeen  very  for- 
tunate in  our  American  friendships, 
and  for  their  sakes  love  the  New 
World.  Aye— there  is  feeling  and 
fancy  here-^he  writes  like  a  Scots- 
man,— and  does  not  his  name  tell  the 
land  of  his  ancestors  ?  We  can  set 
by  heart  any  little  poem  that  touches 
it,  at  two  readings ;  and  laying  the 
open  pamphlet — It  is  no  more— on 
its  face  on  the  table— we  shall  recite 
to  Mary,  Anne,  and  Elizabeth.  Fair 
creatures,  listen  to  '*  The  Church- 
Bell." 

Hark !  the  tolling  Sabbath  bell 
Sounding  far  o'er  hill  and  dell ! 
It  inviteth  high  and  low 
To  tbe  house  of  prayer  to  go. 
It  inviteth  wrinkled  age 
To  attend  the  sacred  page. 
It  invites  the  blushing  bride^ 
And  the  bridegroom  at  her  side, 
— Hermit,  tottering  o'er  his  staff, 
Schoolboy,  with  his  jocund  laugh. 
Soldier,  clad  in  garb  of  gold, 
Seaman,  noble,  frank,  and  bold, 
Statesman,  with  the  anxious  look, 
Scholar,  brooding  o'er  his  book, 


Merchant,  musing  o'er  his  gains. 
Pauper,  fretting  o'er  his  pains, 
And  in  every  human  ear. 
Rings  that  summons  to  appear. 

Win  thy  thoughts  from  Earth  away. 

Let  them  be  with  Heaven  to-day. 

Think  not  now  of  sordid  gold. 

Nor  of  gaudy  flags,  unrolled. 

Nor  of  learned  books,  the  lore 

Prized  by  Pagan  men  of  yore. 

Nor  thy  vessels  tossed  at  sea. 

Nor  thy  lands  so  dear  to  thee. 
But  unto  thy  God  repair. 
To  his  holy  place  of  prayer. 

The  difference  is  indescribable— 
and,  as  far  as  the  mere  words  go, 
slight  —  between  poetry  and  no- 
poetry  —  but  people  who  are  no- 
poets  never  know  that--nor  can  you 
convince  them  that  their  clippings 
are  merely  poor  verses.  These  sim- 
ple and  natural  lines  we  have  now 
recited  are  very  touching,  and  trite 
as  the  subject  is,  please,  by  appeal- 
ing directly  to  feelings  that  m  per- 
petual flow  are  welling  in  every  hu- 
man heart  Trite  —  trivial— com- 
monplace— what  senseless,  soulless 
use  IS  often  made  of  these  words! 
Birth,  marriage,  death,  are  the  com- 
monest occurrences  in  the  lot  of 
man.  You  read  of  them  in  all  the 
newspapers — but  also  in  Shakspeare. 
Who  ever  wearied  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ?  Many  touches  are  sprink- 
led up  and  down  these  poems,  de- 
scriptive, we  perceive,  of  tiie  fea- 
tures of  American  scenery,  that  be- 
speak no  unskilful  hand ;  and  many 
mild  meditations 

"  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye. 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  own  heart" 

There  is,  we  thiuk,  an  affectiiig 
tone  of  cheerfulness  and  solemnity 
in  the  following  strain ;  we  are  heed- 
less of  any  slight  verbal  defects  in  the 
expression  otsentiments  so  consola- 
tory and  ennobling;  nor  can  we  read 
it  without  affectionate  respect  for  the 
character  of  the  writer,  who  mast  be 
a  good  man, 

BURIAL  OF  A  FILGRIU  FATHER, 
IN  1630. 
We  anxiously  hollowed  the  firoien  grouid, 

And  heaped  up  this  lonely  harrow, 
For  the  Indian  lurked  in  the  woods  anmndi 
And  we  feared  his  whistling  arrow. 

When  the  surf  on  the  sea-beach  hearily  best, 
When  the  breeie  in  the  wilderness  mut- 
tend, 
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We  deemed  it  the  eoining  of  hostile  feet, 
Or  a  watch-word  cautiously  uttered. 


Above,  frowned  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  eve, 
And  around,  the  thick  snow  was  faUiog ; 

And  the  winds  in  the  dreary  branches  did 
grieve 
Like  spirits  to  spirits  calling. 

As  we  lofAxA  on  the  spotless  snowy  sheet, 
0*er  the  grave  of  our  brother  sweeping, 

It  seemed  to  us  all  an  emblem  meet 
Of  him,  beneath  it  sleeping. 

As  we  gazed,  we  forgot  our  present  pain ; 

And  followed  our  brother's  spirit. 
Unto  that  fidr  heaven  we  hope  to  gain. 

Which  the  good  after  death  inherit. 

And  we  left  the  dust  of  our  brother  to  lie 

In  its  narrow  halntation ; 
With  the  trust  that  his  spirit  had  flown  on 
high. 

And  taken  its  glorious  station. 

The  empty  concerns  of  human  Life, 

Its  vanity  and  its  glory, 
Shall  no  more  vex  his  ear  with  strife 

Nor  cheat  with  its  specious  story. 

Many  American  menof  geniushave 
delighted  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers ;  nor  canr  we  imagine 
a  better  subject  for  a  national  poem. 
Our  brethren  will  surely  not  suffer 
it  to  Mb  written  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Could  our  voice  reach  him, 
we  should  recommend  it  to  Bryant. 
There  is  much  beauty  in  Isaac  M*Lel- 
]an*8  ^  Song  sung  at  the  Anniversary 
Celebration  of  the  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association,  Boston,  October 
7, 1880.^ 
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Long  the  Indian's  flitting  oar 
Glanced  around  this  lonely  shore. 
And  the  brimming  rivers  bore 
Only  his  smsll  bark. 

On  the  hin,  and  in  the  wood. 
Long  the  red-man*8  cabin  stood ; 
All  was  lifeless  solitude, 
Desolate  and  dark. 

But  the  pious  Pilgrim  came : 
Science  kindled  her  pure  flame ; 
And  the  Indisn  fled  in  shame  ; 
And  the  Desert  smiled. 

Then  Invention  shaped  the  tree ; 
Lannehed  the  ship  upon  the  sea ; 
Rctnd  these  dwellings  of  the  Free; 
Brightened  aU  the  WiM ! 


•    At  the  Evening's  mellow  close 
Mustered  here  the  savage  fon ; 
— When  the  Morning  sun  arose 
Cities  filled  the  land ! 

Bowed  the  old  Woods  in  the  Waste ; 
Rose  the  dome,  divindy  chaste ; 
When  Mechanic  Skill  and  Taste 
Waved  their  golden  wand. 

At  the  border  of  the  flood, 
In  the  bosom  of  the  wood. 
On  the  mountain  bleak  and  rode. 
Rose  the  homes  of  men. 

Piety  knelt  to  her  God ; 
Plenty  bless'd  the  fruitful  sod  ; 
Valour  broke  Oppression*s  rod  ; 
SciEXCz  triumph'd  then. 

Bless  us — Proctor — my  good  fel- 
low— ^we  have  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
eight  of  the  hungriest  men  you  per- 
haps ever  saw,  are  to  dine  with  us  at 
sunset !    Why,  you  receive  the  in- 
telligence with  all  the  serenity  of  a 
martyr.   You  must  kill  a  cow.    Mrs 
Proctor— pray,  ma'am,  by  the  hands 
of  what  high-priest  may  have  been 
traced  on  the  wall  of  this  lobby  or 
trans   these    eniematical    Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  ?    Ho  !    ho  I     Salmo 
Ferox.    Twenty-two  pounds  and  a 
half,  you  say ;  these  other  semblan- 
ces are  eentry  of  the  same  kidney ; 
— and  the  original  must  have  had 
gizzards  like  the   Irish  Gulloroos. 
Taken  by  Mr  Lascelles!    We  are 
sorry  he  is  not  here  now— for  we 
have  seen  all  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers, orators,  poets,  and  pugilists  of 
the  age,  but  should  have  more  real 
satisfaction  in  shaking  hands  with  the 
greatest  of  all  living  anglers.   These 
enormous  fish,  you  say.  Proctor,  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  deeper 
quarters  of  tiie  loch — ^rarely  rise  at  a 
ny<— and  are  taken  only  by  such  tack- 
ling as  you  have  now  in  your  hand — 
eight  larffe  double  hooks  on  wire- 
twist,  sufficient  for  a  shark— baited 
with  a  trout  the  size  of  a  herring — 
the  trolling-line  of  twine,  sixty  or 
eighty  yards   long?  What  devils! 
and  M.  Lascelles  has  killed  a  greater 
number  of  them  than  any  man  in 
Britain  ?  Aye— one  of  his  finest  spe- 
cimens stuffed  and  in  the  Manchester 
museum  ?    You  please  us  by  telling 
us  that  he  has  nshed  all  the  best 
streams  and  lakes  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  says  that  not  one  of 
them  all  can  hold  up  its  head  with 
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Loch  Awe*  That  the  imaller  trouu 
fishiog  is  his  mat  delight,  and  the 
grey  trout  trolliog  merely  made  an 
accessory  to  it  in  passing  from  one 
part  of  the  loch  to  another,  is  of  it- 
self enough  to  confirm  us  in  the 
convicUon  that  he  Is  an  illustrhHis 
artiH^  Those  flies  are  of  his  dress- 
ing ?  They  are  esqulslle.  And  his 
whole  arrangement  of  feathers, 
downs,  silk%  %ut.  kc,  beyond  all 
praise — eli— splendid  f  And  he 
brought  down  a  beautiful  boat  of  his 
own  from  Liverpool  with  every  thing 
complete  about  her  ?  and  his  sons — 
you  say— are  fine  fishermen  ?  Why 
you  make  us  sad,  Mr  Proctor.  1/Ve 
are  dwindling— dwindled  iato  the 
most  absolute  and  abject  insignifi- 
cance of  any  creepiog  thing  that 
crawls  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  on 
the  heads  of  its  inhabitants.  We  are 
no  angler — not  we ;  and  as  for  sons 
—we  are  too  plainly  an  aged  bache- 
lor— Proctor— barren  as  that  block. 
But  shove  off^only  don't  laugh — and 
we  shall  try  a  cast  or  two  along  the 
Hayfield  shores. 

Mr  Lascelles  says  that  Cheval- 
ller  of  Temple  Bar  is  the  only  man 
that  understands  the  proper  shape 
and  proportion  of  a  rod  ?  True.  This 
Is  one  of  Chevallier*s  Tip-toppers. 
Thank  you— we  always  use  our  own 
flies,  though  we  admire  those  of  our 
friends— and  we  have  found  this 
Imp  with  thejgreen  body,  half  black 
beckloy  and  brown  mallard  wings, 
In  all  waters  and  at  all  seasons 
yery  bloody.  We  generally  make  a 
few  circles  In  the  air— so— ere  we 
drop  the  devils.  You  seem  rather 
surprised— 'why  the  old  buck  can 
handle  his  tool  pretty  tidily  for  one 
of  the  antique  school  ;->and  hsng  it 
—we  wish  this  admirable  Crichton, 
this  miraculous  Lascelles,  were 
here— in  his  own  boat  the  Liverpool* 
Ian;— were  he  to  give  us  five — why 
we*d  play  him  the  game  of  twenty 
for  a  greasy  chin,  and  a  gallon  of 
Glenlivet  Lie  on  your  oars — for  we 
know  the  water.  The  bottom  of  this 
shallow  bay — for  'tis  nowhere  ten 
feet — hi  places  sludgy,  and  in  places 
firm  almost  as  the  greensward — for 
we  have  waded  it*-of  yore — many  a 
time  up  to  our  chin^tilj  we  had  to 
take  to  our  fins— there  I  Mr  Yellow- 
lees  was  in  right  eamest,and  we  have 
him  as  fast  as  an  otter.  There  he 
goes  anodng  and  anuving  along  aa 


deep  as  hecaa  eiendyi  beyi,ateady 
—and  aeema  disposed  to  psy  a  visit 
to  Rabbit  Island.  There  Is  a  mystery 
in  this  we  do  not  very  clearly  com* 
prehend-^the  uniformity  of  oar 
friend's  conduct  becomes  pttseling— 
he  is  an  unaccountable  character.  He 
surely  cannot  be  en  eel.  Yet  for  a 
trout  he  manifests  an  unnatural  lore 
of  mud  on  a  fine  day.  Row  shore- 
ward—Proctor— do  aa  we  bid  you— 
she  draws  but  little  water— run  her 
up  bang  on  that  green  brae— then 
hand  us  the  crutch^for  we  must 
finish  this  aAdr  on  terra  firma.  Loch 
Awe  Is  certainly  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water.    The  islands  are  disposed  so 


Sicturesque— we  want  no  aaststsnce 
ut  the  crutch — ^here  we  are  with 
elbow-room,  and  en  stable  footing 
—and  we  aJiall  wind  up— retiring 
from  the  water-edge,  as  people  do 
at  a  levee,  with  their  faces  towards 
the  King.  Do  you  see  them  yel- 
lowing, you  Tory  ?  What  bellies  t 
Why  we  knew  by  the  dull  desd 
weight  that  there  were  Mree— for 
they  kept  all  pulling  against  ose 
another,  nor  were  we  long  in  disco- 
vering the  complicated  motion  of 
triplets.  Pounaers  each  ^  same 
weight  to  an  ounce — same  famil/« 
wallop— all  bright  as  stars.  Never 
could  we  endure  anglinff  from  a 
boat.  What  loss  of  time  In  ^tting 
the  whappers  wiled  Into  the  landing 
net  What  loss  of  peace  of  miad  in 
letting  them  off,  when  their  snouts, 
like  those  of  Chinese  pigs,  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  gunwale, 
and  when,  with  a  last  convulsive  ef- 
fort, they  whaumled  themselves  over 
with  their  splashing  tails,  and  disap- 
peared for  ever.  Now  for  five  filet. 
Wind  on  our  back-^no  tree  within 
an  acre— no  shrub  higher  than  the 
bracken — no  reed,  rush,  or  water- 
lily  in  all  the  bay — what  hinders  that 
we  should,  what  the  Cockneys  call 
whip  with  a  dozen?  We  have  set 
the  loch  a-feed.  Epicure  and  glut- 
ton alike  are  rushing  to  destruction. 
Trouts  of  the  most  abstemious  ha- 
bits cannot  withstand  the  temptation 
of  such  exquisite  evening  fare;  sod 
we  are  much  mistaken  If  here  be  not 
an  old  dotard,  a  lean  and  sjippery 
pantaloon,  who  had  long  given  up 
attempting  vainly  to  catch  nies»  snd 
found  it  u  much  aa  he  could  do  to 
overtake  the  slower  aert  of  weitts. 
Him  we  sbali  not  leloni  to  his  na- 
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tive  element^  to  drag  out  a  pitiable  onLaradHa-baiiySteadyyaa  if  towards 

existence,  bat  leave  him  where  he  spawning  ground  in  the  genial  month 

lies,  to  die-*he  is  dead  already—  of  Ausfust,  but  never  i^n  shall  he 

«•  Wo,. ».-  c.  «M  .nil  »it««»Mir  «AA,.i"  enjoy  his  love.    Seethe  turns  up  a 

For  be  Is  old  and  miserably  poor!  ^^^\ii,^  a  house.  We  shrewdly  sus- 

Two  dozen  in  two  hours  we  call  pect  he  is  pretending  to  be  dead, 
fair  sport,— and  we  think  they  will  and  reserving  his  strength  for  a  last 
average  not  less,  Proctor,  than   a  struggle  at  the  shore.    Aye — that  is 
pound.  Lascelles  and  North  agdnst  indeed  a  most  commodious  landinff- 
any  two  in  all  England.  We  beseech  place,  and  the  hypocrite,  ere  he  is 
you — ^only  look  at  yonder   noses,  aware  of  water  too  shallow  to  hide 
Thick  as  frogs— as  powheads.  There  his  back-fin,  will  be  walloping  upon 
— ^that  was  lightly  dropt  among  them  the  yellow  sand.    A  dolphin  I  a  aol- 
— each  fatal  leader  seeming  to  melt  phin!  large  enough  to  carry  on  his 
on  the  water  like  a  snow-fliuce.    We  shoulders  a  litde  green  fury  aquatic 
have  done  the  deed,  Proctor — we  Arion,  harp  in  hand,  and  charming 
have  done  the  deed.  We  feel  that  we  the  Ndads  with  a  dulcet  sonff. 
havej'Sve.    Observe  how  they  will       ''Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  Christo- 
come  to  light,  in  succession,  a  size  pher  for  ever!"    We  look  around; 
larger  and  larger,  with  a  monster  at  and  lo !  the  Cladich  breakfast-party 
the  tail-fly.  Even  so.  To  explain  the  waving  their  bonnets  round   their 
reason  why,  would  perplex  a  mas-  heads  at  our  enormous    capture, 
ter  of  arte.    Five  seem  about  fifty,  When  they  talk  about  it  in  Glasgow, 
when  all  dancing  about  together  in  it  will  be  thought  a  ggegg.    Let  us 
an  irregular  figure,  but  they  have  weigh  the  monster— up  with  him  by 
sorely  ravelled  our  gear.   It  matters  the  gills — and  fasten  him  to  our  poc- 
not;  for  it  must  be  wearing  well  on  ket  steel-yard.    He  had  there  well- 
to  eight  o'clock,  and  we  dine  at  sun-  nigh    broken  our  back.    Twentt- 
set  SEVEN  POUND  JIMP ! ! !    Nay— nay-« 
Why  keep  so  far  out  from  shore  ?  nay,  boys— no  crowning,  no  crown- 
We  are  not  bound  for  Cladich,  but  ing  of  the  old  man.  Yel^  if  you  will 
Larach-apban.  Whirr! Whirr! Whirr!  have  it  so— we  forgive  the  enthu- 
Salmo  Ferox,  as  sure  as  a  gun.  The  siasm  of  youth.  That  is  classical,  and 
maddened  monster  has  already  run  with  joy  we  submit  our  brows  to  the 
out  ten  fathom  of  chain-cable.  His  Parsley  Wreath.  All  we  want  now  is 
spring  is  not  so  sinewv  as  a  salmon's  a  Pindar.    And  nothing  will  pacify 
of  the  same  size, but  his  rush  is  more  you,  you  madcaps,  but  to  bear  us, 
tremendous,  and  he  dives  like  one  of  shoulder-high,  up  to  Larach-a-ban  ? 
the  damned   in    Michael  Anffelo's  And  you  are  so  kind  as  to  cry  that  bone 
Last  Judgment  All  the  twelve  barbs  never  bore  a  nobler  burthen?  What 
are  gorged,  and  not,  but  with  the  will  Lascelles  say  when  he  hears  of 
loss  of  his  torn-out  entrails,  can  he  our  triumph !  It  will  go  hard  to  break 
escape  dry  death.    Give  us  an  oar—  his  heart.  No— he  is  a  fine  generous 
or  he  will  break  the  rope — ^there —  creature,  we  are  told,  envious  of  no 
we  follow  him  at  equal  speed  stem-  other  ffreat  man's  reputation,  though 
foremost— but  canny— canny — ^forif  justly  jealous  of  his  own.    O  thou 
the  devil  doubles  upon  us,  he  may  elorious  settioff  sun !  slow  sinkinff 
play  mischief  yet  by  Ratting  under  behind  the   cnmson   ridge  of  old 
our  keel.    That  is  noble.    Tnere  he  Cruachan,  thou  seemest  to  say  In  that 
sails  some  twenty  fathom  ofi^,  paral-  solemn  light  of  thine,  celestial  moni- 
lel  to  our  pinnace,  at  the  rate  of  six  tor — 

knots— -and  bearing — for  we  are  Christopher,  remember  thou  art 
giving  him  the  ^1— right  down  up-  mortal  ! 
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Maiy  Magdalene  at  the  Sepulchvi,  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  806-^bearing  tidings  of  die  re- 
surrection, ib. 

Mathematics  injudiciously  made  the  ehief 
source  of  distinction  in  Dublin  University, 
279 

Mauritius,  late  discontents  m^  199 

Mess,  Nighta  at,  924 

Mignon's  song*  90 

Bliguel,  Dom,  history  of,  17 

Minam,  song  o^  by  Mrs  Hemani,  599 

Mob  oratory,  weight  a(  In  the  Bovf«  of 
Commons,  225 

Moorish  Maid  of  Granada,  40 

Motherwell's  Poems,  668 

Movement,  progress  of  the^  651 

My  Liwtte,  she  is  no  more^  645 

Nero,  his  cruelties,  45— his  flighty  49-^cad 
death,  52 

Nights  at  Mess,  924 

Norton,  Hon.  Augusta,  Defpiir,  by,  123 

Oak,  the  pannt,  961 

O'ConneU,  coacesiions  of  miniatcrt  to»  81«i- 
hie  continued  agitation,  82 

Ottoman  empire,  rise  and  progwie  o(  461 

Parish  em,  651 

Parisian  mob,  their  reception  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  897— they  atorm  the 
palace,  900'  msssirre  of  the  prisonen  of 
the  Abbaye,  907— and  of  the  Bioetre,  907 

Parties,  future  balance  of,  115 

Pedro,  Dom,  history  of,  6 

Penitent,  the,  anointing  Christ's  feet,  604 

Picture,  the,  90 

Poetry. — Moorish  Maid  of  Granada,  40— 
to  the  Memory  of  Ensign  George  Holford 
Walker,  by  Margaret  Hodson,  60^Little 
Leonard's  last  good-night,  61— Ye  Gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland,  87 — Ye  Jaekaseee  of 
Ireland,  ib.— Lifting  of  the  Conservative 
standard,  83— Lifting  of  the  Revolution- 
ary standard,  ib.— Zephyrs,  69 — The 
Picture,  ib.— Mignon's  song,  iU— Siege 
of  Antwerp,  bv  Lady  B.  S.  Wortley,  1 13 
— Prayer  of  the  Lonely  Student,  by  Mrs 
Hemansb  120— •Traveller's  evening  song, 
by  the  same,  122— Despair,  by  the  Hon. 
Augusta  Norton,  123— To  the  year  1889i 
187 — Grave  of  the  GifWd,  by  Lady  E.  8. 
Wortley,  260— Isle  of  Beauty,  by  the 
same,  261— Child  reading  the  Bible,  262 
"-Lyrics  of  the  East,  by  Mrs  Godwin, 
No.  m.  The  Shiek's  revenge^  263— No. 
IV.  The  Craven  Heart,  264— A  Docen 
years  hence»  265-*The  Grace*,  527-^ 
Linee  on  a  thrush  confined  in  a  eage  near 
the  sea,  by  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley,  592— 
Female  characters  of  Scripture,  a  series  of 
sonnets,  by  Mrs  Henaas,  593— Lyrics  of 
the  East,  Noe.  V.  and  VL  by  Bfrs  God- 
win, 695— My  Grave,  596— Fenfalt 
characters  of  Scriptorei  by  BCrs  Heman^ 
804— Antweip,  807— Scog  of  the  Wat«r 
Gnena^  610— Songs  sfker  the  French 
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Poor's  lawi,  and  their  introdiiction  into  Ire* 
land,  81 1 

Portugal,  invasion  by  the  French,  2—- Re- 
turn of  King  John  from  Brasil,  15 

Portttguete  war,  I 

Potta8in,Gafpar,  the  only  true  pastoral  painter, 
665— print*  from  his  piintings,  949 — a 
seene  near  Vico  Varo  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  954 

Pnyer  of  the  lonely  student,  by  Mrs  He- 
mans,  120 

Rabbi  David,  story  of,  649 

Babbins,  traditions  of,  626 

Regner  Lodbrog,  Death-song  of,  910— ac- 
count of  his  adventures,  915 

Repealers,  224 

Rarohition,  progress  of,  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, 565 

Rerohition,  the  French,  869 

Ricardo*s  erroneous  definition  of  reii^,  622 

Rispah,  the  Vigil  oC  by  Mrs  Romans,  594 

Roberton*s  Remarks  on  the  health  of  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  439 

Robe^ierre,  his  character,  906'— his  fate, 
909 

Rochingham*s  administration,  294 

Roden,  Earl  of,  his  account  of  the  object  of 
the  Dublin  Consenratiye  Society,  236 

Romance,  Historical,  on  the  pictores^o 
style  of,  621 

Romans,  universal  depravity  of,  under  the 
Cbesars,  54 

Rome,  burning  of,  47 

Russia  the  power  destined  to  overthrow  the 
Ottoman  empire,  947 

Ruth,  by  Mrs  Hemans,  594 

Sadler,  Bfr,  his  bill  on  the  Factory  system, 
423— his  statesmanlike  advocacy  of  poor^ 
laws,  615 

Scenes  in  Cuba,  26 

Scotch  and  Yankees,  by  Gait,  91,  188 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  origbal  letter  from,  62 

Scottish  hmdscape,  512 

Scripture,  female  characters  of,  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  593 

Serope,  Afr,  his  able  arguments  for  poor's 
laws,  617 

Shakespeare's  Hermione,  127,  148— Per- 
dita,  130— >DiBsdemona,  131,  155 — ^Imo- 
gen, 133,  150— Cordelia,  138,  159— 
Juliet,  392 — Ophelia,  396, — Miranda, 
409 — Beatrice,  541— Rosalind,  548 

Shiek*8  revenge^  by  Mrs  Godwin,  263 

Shunamite  Woman,  reply  of  the,  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  594 

Siege  of  Antwerp,  by  E.  S.  Lady  Wortley,  1 1 3 

Simmons,  Dr,  evidence  on  the  Factory  sys- 
tem, 431 

Sinclair,  Mr,  his  pamphlet  on  Indian  afiairs, 
778 

Skotcher,  the,  No.  I.  682— No.  H.  949 


ift  Twkey,  931 

Smithy  Mr  Samuel,  evidence  on  Ifce 
system,  431 

Solomon,  raMunical  tradition  eonceniog, 
647 

Standard  newspaper,  its  account  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  ConaervaMve  Society  tS.  Ire- 
land, 236 

Suliotes,  sketch  of  their  history,  485,  nole 

Talents,  it  is  a  fiUlacy  that  they  make  their 
own  fortune,  290 

Tea,  price  of,  in  England,  misreprfsentatioB 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  eoaceriiiflg,  799 
-stable  showing  the  ssle  price  of,  in  Eog. 
land  and  on  the  continents  of  Eorope  and 
America,  by  which  it  appean  thst  tea  is 
f urnuhed  fiUly  as  cheap  by  the  Esat  Indja 
Company  as  by  the  free  tradexv  any  irhere 
else,  801 

Thadcrah,  Mr,  evidence  on  the  Factory  lys- 
tem,  432 

Thomson,  CoL  his  eiposure  of  Rieardo's 
erroneous  definition  of  remt,  323 

Thrush,  lines  on  one,  confined  in  a  c^e  neir 
the  sea»  by  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley,  592 

Tieck,  Bluebeard,  a  dramatic  tale,  by,  SOff 

Tithes,  Irish,  73,  82,  321 

To  the  year  1832,  187 

Transmigration  of  souls,  rabbinical  opinioBs 
concerning,  628 

Travellers  evening  song,  by  Mrs  Hemaiu, 
122 

Turandot,  a  dramatic  fidde,  by  Count  Gosi, 
371 

Twaddle  on  Tweedside,  846 

Turkey,  the  M  of,  931 — strange  iodtftr- 
ence  of  England  on  seeing  the  Rowia 
power  extended  in  that  qusrter,  932 

Ulema,  the,  or  peerage  of  Tnricey,  937— 
their  lands  free  frt>m  arbitrary  taxatioDi 
937 

Virgin,  song  of  the^  by  Bfrs  Hemani^  804 

Vivares,  character  of  his  etchiog,  951 

Walker,  Ensign  George  HoUbrd,  to  tbc 
memory  of,  60 

Wilkes,  character  of,  963,  967 

Winstanley,  Dr,  evidence  on  the  Faetoiy 
system,  431 

Women,  Characteristics  o^  No.  L  184— 
No.  IL  143— No.  m.  391— No.  IV. 
539 

Wortley,  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart,  Si(«e  d 
Antwerp,  ^,  113— Grave  of  the  gtfted, 
by,  260— Isle  of  beau^,  by,  261— Una 
on  a  Thrush  confined  in  a  cage  near  tbe 
sea,  by,  592 

Yankees,  Scotch  and,  by  Gait,  91,  IAS 

Yc  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  67 

Ye  Jackasses  of  Ireland,  87 

Ypsilanti,  Alexander,  un^ucressful  insurrec- 
tion of,  495 

Zephyn,  98 
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